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A  DISSERTATION  ON  THE   VIEWS  OF  GEORGE 
FOX,  CONCERNING   CHRISTIAN  TESTIMO- 
NIES, FROM  "  JANNEY's  LIFE  OF  FOX.'' 
(Continued  from  page  818,  vol.  20th.) 
PUBLIC  FASTS,  TliANKSGIVINGS,  AND  HOLY  DAYS, 

Although  George  Fox,  on  several  occasions, 
fasted  from  a  persuasion  of  religious  duty,  yet 
he  clearly  saw  that  those  public  or  national  lasts 
proclaimed  by  the  civil  or  ecclesiastical  author- 
ities, being  ordered  in  the  will  of  man,  without 
divine  authority,  are  not  conducive  to  vital  re- 
ligion, nor  acceptable  to  God.  Against  such  a 
fast,  proclaimed  by  authority  of  Cromwell, 
he  felt  bound  openly  to  testify ;  saying, 

"This  is  not  the  fast  that  the  Lord  requires,  'To 
bow  down  the  head  like  a  bulrush  for  a  day,' 
and  in  the  day  following  be  in  the  same  condi- 
tion as  they  were  the  day  before.  To  the  light 
of  Christ  Jesus  in  your  consciences  do  I  speak, 
which  testifieth  for  God  every  day,  and  witoess- 
eth  against  all  sin  and  persecution;  which 
measure  of  God,  if  ye  be  guided  by  it,  doth  not 
limit  God  to  a  day,  but  leads  to  the  fast  the 
Lord  requires,  which  is,  *  to  loose  the  bonds  of 
wickedness,  to  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  to 
break  every  yoke  and  let  the  oppressed  go  free.' 
This  is  the  fast  the  Lord  requires,  and  this 
stands  not  in  the  transmission  of  time,  nor  in 
the  traditions  of  men."* 

Appointed  days  for  public  rejoicing  and 
thanksgiving,  are  equally  obnoxious  to  censure  j 

*  George  Foi'3  Journal,  II.  370. 


being  an  unwarrantable  interference  with  re- 
ligious liberty,  and  generally  attended  with 
pernicious  consequences,  through  the  excessive 
indulgence  of  the  appetites  in  eating  and  drink- 
h^ff.  When  we  consider,  moreover,  that  the 
dfe  appointed  for  public  thanksgiving,  have 
in  n^any  instances  been  set  apart  to  celebrate 
martial  achievements,  and  victories  in  which 
thousands  of  our  fellow-creatures  were  slain  by 
the  warrior's  sword,  we  must  acknowledge  thafc 
such  demonstrations  are  inconsistent  with  the 
religion  of  our  holy  Eedeemer,  whose  kingdom 
is  established  in  righteousness  and  peace.  On 
such  occasions,  there  is  great  cause  for  mourning 
and  humiliation,  in  witnessing  the  wide  depart- 
ure from  Christian  principles  on  the  part  of 
some  who  profess  to  be  the  disciples  of  Christ. 

The  Society  of  Friends,  being  persuaded 
that  no  religious  act  can  be  acceptable  to  God 
unless  produced  by  the  influence  and  assistance 
of  his  Holy  Spirit,  cannot  consistently  join  with 
any  in  the  observance  of  public  fasts,  feasts,  or 
holy-days. 

Thcugh  exterior  observances  of  a  similar 
kind  were  once  authorized  under  the  law,  as 
shadows  of  things  to  come,  yet  they  who  come 
to  Christ  will  assuredly  find  that  in  Him  all 
shadows  end."* 

The  Apostle  Paul  thus  expostulates  with 
some  who  had  fallen  from  the  true  faith  in 
these  respects  :  "  But  now  after  that  ye  have 
known  God,  how  turn  ye  again  to  the  weak  and 

*  Discipline  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  p.  26. 
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beggarly  elements,  whereuntoye  desire  again  to 
be  in  bondage.  Ye  observe  days  and  months, 
and  times  and  years.  I  am  afraid  of  you  lest  1 
have  bestowed  upon  you  labor  in  vain.^'* 

^'Let  no  man  judge  you,  in  meat  or  in  drink, 
-or  in  respect  of  a  holy  day,  or  of  the  new  moon, 
or  of  the  Sabbath  days;  which  are  a  shadow  of 
things  to  come,  but  the  body  is  of  Chrisfj- 

^'  We/'  says  Barclay,  "  not  seeing  any  ground 
in  Scripture  for  it,  cannot  be  so  superstitious  as 
to  believe  that  either  the  Jewish  Sabbath  now 
continues,  or  that  the  first  day  of  the  week  is 
the  anti-type  thereof,  or  the  true  Christian  Sab- 
bath; which,  with  Calvin,  we  believe  to  have  a 
more  spiritual  sense  :  and  therefore  we  know 
no  moral  obligation  by  the  fourth  command- 
ment, or  elsewhere,  to  keep  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  more  than  any  other,  or  any  holiness  in- 
herent in  it.''  "  But  first,  forasmuch  as  it  is 
necessary  that  there  be  some  time  set  apart  for 
the  saints  to  meet  together  to  wait  upon  God ; 
and  that  secondly,  it  is  fit  at  sometimes  they  be 
freed  from  their  other  outward  affairs;  and  that 
thirdly,  reason  and  equity  doth  allow  that  ser- 
vants and  beasts  have  some  time  allowed  them, 
to  be  eased  from  their  continual  labor ;  and  that, 
fourthly,  it  appears  that  the  Apostles  and  prim- 
itive Christians  did  use  the  first  day  of  the 
week  for  these  purposes  ;  we  find  ourselves  suf- 
ficiently moved  for  these  causes  to  do  so  also, 
without  superstitiously  straining  the  Scriptures 
for  another  reason :  which  that  it  is  not  there 
to  be  found,  many  Protestants,  yea,  Calvin  him- 
self, upon  the  fourth  command  hath  abundantly 
evinced.  And  though  we  therefore  meet,  and 
abstain  from  working  upon  this  day,  yet  doth 
not  that  hinder  us  from  having  meetings  also 
for  worship  at  other  times  ^'X 

ON  RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY. 

The  primitive  Friends  were  the  most  consist, 
ent  and  efi&cient  advocates  of  religious  liberty. 
They  granted  to  others,  in  its  fullest  extent, 
that  which  they  claimed  for  themselves, — free- 
dom to  worship  Grod  according  to  their  convic- 
tions of  duty.  The  other  dissenters  in  England, 
while  claiming  toleration  for  themselves,  and 
for  most  of  the  Protestant  sects,  generally  con- 
curred with  the  Established  Church  in  denying 
its  extension  to  the  Roman  Catholics  :  but  the 
Friends  could  make  no  such  distinctions, — they 
held  that  the  sovereignty  of  conscience  belongs 
to  God,  and  that  no  human  power  has  a  right 
to  invade  it.  Other  Protestant  Churches,  while 
suffering  under  persecution,  had  advocated  the 
doctrine  of  religious  toleration  ;  but  when  they 
attained  to  power,  they  too  generally  forgot 
their  liberal  professions.  The  Friends,  in  their 
government  of  Pennsylvania,  secured  religious 
liberty  to  all,  not  placing  it  on  the  ground  of 

*  Gal.  iv.  9-11.  t  Col.  ii.  16,  U. 

X  Barclay's  Apology,  Prop,  xi.  §  iv. 


humane  toleration,  but  establishing  it  as  an  in- 
herent right, 

"  It  has,  perhaps,  been  scarcely  enough  re- 
marked," says  a  late  writer  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  "  that  with  the  Quakers  alone,  of  all 
Christian  communities,  religious  freedom  is 
matter  of  faith,  not  matter  of  opinion.  Other 
churches  have  advocated  toleration  because 
they  did  not  like  being  persecuted — through 
policy, — through  confidence  in  a  just  cause, — 
through  a  mild  and  Christian  spirit ;  or  simply 
through  lukewarmness;  the  Quakers  alone  with 
the  unswerving  earnestness  of  men  who  combat 
for  their  creed." 

But,  while  asserting  the  freedom  of  eon- 
science  in  all  that  relates  to  religious  duty,  they 
did  not  ^seek  to  screen  from  legal  punishment 
those  who,  under  pretence  of  religion,  violated 
the  moral  law ;  nor  did  they  deny  the  right  of 
the  church  to  admonish  its  members  for  dere- 
liction of  dut}^,  and  to  exclude  from  its  com- 
munion such  impenitent  offenders  as  could  not 
be  reclaimed. 

ON  WAR  AND  MILITARY  SERVICES. 

That  war  is  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
of  Christianity,  appears  to  have  been  a  settled 
conviction  in  the  mind  of  George  Fox,  at  an 
early  period  in  his  religious  experience.  When 
he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  he  was  much 
grieved  at  hearing  a  proposition,  that  he  should 
become  a  soldier  in  the  auxiliary  band;  and 
two  years  later,  while  confined  in  the  house  of 
correction  at  Derby,  he  refused  to  accept  a  cap- 
taincy which  was  off'ered  him  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary army. 

"  I  told  them,"  he  writes  in  his  journal, , 
"  from  whence  ail  wars  arose,  even  from  the 
lusts,  according  to  James'  doctrine;  and  that  I '. 
lived  in  the  virtue  of  that  life  and  power  that  i 
took  away  the  occasion  of  all  wars."  In  a  de- 
claration  of  the  Society  of  Friends  presented  1 
to  the  king  in  1660,  and  preserved  in  the' 
journal  of  George  Fox,  they  say  :  "  Our  princi- 
ple is,  and  our  practices  have  always  been,  to ; 
seek  peiice  and  ensue  it,  to  follow  after  righte-- 
ousness  and  the  knowledge  of  God,  seeking  the: 
good  and  welfare,  and  doing  that  which  tends 'i 
to  the  peace  of  all.  We  know  that  wars  andi 
fightings  proceed  from  the  lusts  of  men,  out  of) 
which  lusts  the  Lord  hath  redeemed  us,  and  so. 
out  of  the  occasion  of  war." 

"  Our  weapons  are  spiritual,  not  carnal,  yetl 
mighty  through  God,  to  the  pulling  down  of  the; 
strong  holds  of  sin  and  Satan,  who  is  the  authorl 
of  wars,  fighting,  murder  and  plots.  Our  swords 
are  broken  into  ploughshares,  and  speers  into 
pruning-hooks,  as  prophesied  of  in  Micah,  iv. 
Therefore  we  cannot  learn  war  any  more, 
neither  rise  up  against  nation  or  kingdom  with 
outward  weapons."* 

*  George  Fox's  Journal,  I.  421—425. 
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The  precepts  of  Christ  in  his  sermon  on  the 
mount,  requiring  us  to  love  our  enemies,  and  to 
do  good  to  them  that  hate  us,  have  always  been 
accepted  by  Friends  in  their  plain  and  obvious 
meaning,  as  a  prohibition,  not  only  of  revenge, 
but  of  all  those  principles  and  passions  which 
lead  to  war.  Christianity,  as  taught  and  ex- 
emplified by  the  Son  of  God,  is  emphatically  a 
religion  of  love ;  it  ascribes  "  Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest,"  and  breathes  "  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  to  men."  God  is  love,  and  he  that 
dwelleth  in  love,  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in 
him.  The  effect  of  Divine  Love,  when  cherished 
and  obeyed  without  reserve,  is  to  cast  out  or 
subdue  all  that  is  opposed  to  its  own  nature  ; 
there  can  be  no  enmity  or  strife  where  it  pre- 
vails, for  he  who  loves  God  supremely,  is  led  by 
the  same  principle,  to  love  his  neighbor  as 
himself;  and  while  under  this  holy  influence,^ 
he  is  more  willing  to  suffer  injury,  than  to  in- 
flict it  upon  others.* 

It  is  the  Christian's  duty  to  suffer  rather  than 
contend,  to  "  overcome  evil  with  good,"  and  to 
subdue  hatred  by  love.  The  wisdom  of  God  is 
manifest  in  this,  that  the  greatest  triumphs  of 
Chrietianity  have  been  achieved  through  suf- 
fering; for  nothing  is  so  effectual,  in  subduing 
the  fierce  passions  of  men,  as  the  meekness  and 
patience  of  those  who  are  fully  imbued  with 
the  Christian  spirit.  Love  is  the  proper  and 
only  eflficient  antagonist  of  hatred.  As  well 
might  we  expect  to  extinguish  fire  by  adding 
fuel,  as  to  extinguish  the  spirit  of  war,  by  ex- 
hibiting or  using  the  weapons  of  destruction. 

It  is  a  well  established  historical  fact,  that 
Christians  during  the  first  two  centuries  did 
not  bear  arms,  but  maintained  the  doctrine  that 
war  is  forbidden  under  the  gospel. 

The  ancient  Waldenses,  and  the  Bohemian 
Brethren, — forerunners  of  the  Protestant  Re- 
formation,— maintained  the  same  doctrine,  and 
thousands  of  them  laid  down  their  lives  in  mar- 
tyrdom, rather  than  resort  to  warlike  weapons 
for  their  defence. 

Let  those  who  profess  to  be  the  ministers 
and  disciples  of  Christ  only  embrace  and  incul- 
cate this  doctrine  ;  then  may  we  hope  to  see  an 
end  to  those  vast  armaments  by  which  Christen- 
dom is  now  oppressed,  and  the  adoption  of  mea- 
sures for  the  preservation  of  peace,  more  con- 
sistent with  the  precepts  and  example  of  our 
holy  Redeemer. 

If  it  be  objected  that  a  nation,  by  assuming 
a  peaceful  attitude,  and  forbearing  to  provide 
military  defences,  would  invite  aggression,  and 
fall  a  prey  to  the  rapacity  of  its  neighbors,  we 
need  only  point  to  the  early  history  of  Penn- 
sylvania, where,  for  seventy  years,  peace,  se- 
curity, and  unexampled  happiness  were  enjoyed, 
by  adhering  to  the  peaceable  principles  of 


*  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeiing  Epistle,  1851. 


Christianity,  although  surrounded  by  savages 
inured  to  war.  Those  who  profess  the  Christian 
name,  are  too  generally  deficient  in  the  Christian 
spirit ;  and  there  is  a  great  want  of  faith  in  the 
providence  of  God,  who  watches  over  us  con- 
tinually, and  causes  all  things  to  work  together 
for  good,  to  them  that  love  him. 

Militia  trainings,  or  musters,  being  a  prepara- 
tion for  war,  and  an  avowal  of  warlike  intentions, 
are  considered,  by  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends,  a  violation  of  Christian  principles. 
The  fines  levied  for  non-attendance  at  musters, 
being  also  consdered  an  equivalent  for  military 
service,  and  not  as  an  ordinary  tax  levied  upon  all, 
they  cannot  voluntarily  pay  such  levies;  and 
therefore  suffer  the  distraining  of  their  goods 
as  a  result  of  their  Christian  testimony  against 
war. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Memoirs 
of  Warner  Mifflin,"  is  worthy  the  attentive 
perusal  of  Friends  at  the  present  time. — h.  p. 

"  About  the  24th  year  of  my  age,  I  was  put 
into  the  commission  of  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
which  tended  to  excite  considerable  thirst  for 
preferment  in  government;  a  taste  for  which, 
had  much  impeded  my  testimony  against 
slavery,  as  it  furnished  an  additional  idea  of 
the  necessity  for  slaves  to  support  me  in  that 
mode  of  life.  But,  after  those  seasons  of  con- 
flict before  hinted  at,  I  became  impressed  with 
a  belief,  that  it  was  right  for  me  to  decline  this 
office,  and  with  it  any  future  advancement  to 
stations  in  power. 

Although  I  revere  magistracy,  believing  in 
the  sacred  text,  that  it  is  "  an  ordinance  of 
God,"  and  a  great  benefit  to  mankind,  when 
executed  under  his  holy  and  preserving  fear ; 
yet,  in  the  present  state  of  the  governments  of 
this  world,  I  apprehend  my  brethren  in  pro- 
fession cannot  be  active  therein,  consistent 
with  our  principles  of  being  called  to  become, 
through  a  faithful  adherence  to  divine  moni- 
tions, even  as  some  of  the  first  fruits  of  the 
nations  unto  God,  in  the  support  of  our  Chris- 
tian testimony  against  war,  with  which  the 
various  governments  amongst  men  have  so 
much  affinity. 

I  was  solemnly  impressed  with  the  import- 
ance of  the  trust,  when  about  to  undertake  the 
commission,  and  resolved  to  discharge  my  duty 
therein ;  yet,  though  I  endeavored  to  perform 
this  to  the  best  of  my  understanding,  I  nevei* 
felt  that  peace  of  mind  which  I  desired,  during 
my  continuance  in  office.  This  brought  me 
into  a  strict  scrutiny,  which  was  succeeded  by 
a  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  our  great  Mas- 
ter's declaration,  when  he  said,  My  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world."  To  these  sentiments 
and  principles,  my  mind  hath  remained  stead- 
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fastly  attached,  when,  at  different  times  since, 
I  have  been  solicited  to  accept  of  any  station 
or  office,  either  in  the  legislative  or  execu- 
tive departments  of  government.  I  know  the 
mind  becomes,  at  least  considerably,  disquali- 
fied for  the  promulgation  of  peace  and  good- 
■will  amongst  men,  when  it  embarks  in  human 
policy,  on  its  fluctuating  sea  of  party  spirit, 
that  gendereth  envy,  malice,  revenge,  rents, 
divisions,  and  war.  The  abundant  use  of  oaths, 
■with  frequent  perjuries,  in  what  relates  to  mat- 
ters of  government,  appears  to  me  not  only  a 
manifest  violation  of  the  injunction  of  Christ 
to  his  followers,  "  Swear  not  at  all;''  because, 
whatsoever  exceedeth  the  simple  and  plain 
communication  of  "  Yea,  yea,  and  nay,  nay, 
Cometh  of  evil,"  but  is  also  a  profanation  of  the 
sacred  name. 

And,  indeed,  I  have  felt  scrupulous  of  taking 
an  active  part  in  elections,  lest  I  should  not 
only  become  tinctured  with  a  spirit  of  party, 
but  also  contribute,  by  my  vote,  to  the  placing 
in  power  of  those  who  might  thereby  become 
oppressors  of  tender  consciences.  If  we  give 
no  just  occasion  of  offence,  but  are,  in  other 
respects,  useful  members  of  the  community, 
we  may,  without  censure,  be  permitted  to  exer- 
cise these  scruples,  and  it  would  be  more  to  the 
honor,  as  well  as  blessedness  of  the  world,  if 
tenderness  of  conscience  was  more  cherished." 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
A  EESPONSE. 


I  have  read  with  much  interest  in  the  issue 
of  2d  month  27th,  "An  Echo  from  Illiijois," 
by  G.  0.,  of  that  State.  To  a  part  of  it,  my 
feelings  were  prepared  to  respond. 

After  speaking  of  the  "  privileges  purchased 
and  consecrated  to  us,  by  the  blood  of  our 
fathers,"  C.  0.  says,  "Were  we  willing  like  them 
to  suffer  for  those  privileges,  they  would  con- 
tribute to  our  highest  enjoyment,  and  exert  a 
vast  influence  over  the  society  by  which  we  are 
surrounded." 

We  are  not  often,  in  these  days,  called  upon 
to  suffer  physically  for  our  conscientious  scru- 
ples ]  but  did  we,  who  are  members  of  the  re- 
ligious society  of  Friends,  avail  ourselves  of  our 
present  privileges,  under  a  just  and  appreciative 
sense  of  their  value,  and  with  honest  simplicity 
and  noble  independence  always  act  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  we  profess,  irrespec- 
tive of  surrounding  and  opposing  customs,  thus 
showing  we  believe  these  principles  to  be 
founded  on  truth,  an  influence  for  good,  would 
surely  go  forth,  and  leave  its  impress  upon 
those  among  whom  we  live,  whether  our  dwel- 
ling-place be  on  the  broad  prairie  land  or  in 
city  full" 

In  reading  the  Echo,"  I  was  especially  in- 
terested in  the  writer's  experience,  when^  ex- 


pecting to  meet  with  those,  who  he  thought 
would  not-understand  the  plain  thee  and  thou, 
he  tells  us  his  pleasant  surprise,  on  being 
greeted  with  a  smile  and  a  response.  I  have 
had  a  similar  experience. 

Last  summer,  I  spent  a  few  days  at  the  sea- 
shore, at  a  large  fashionable  boarding  house, 
(it  being  nearer  the  Ocean  than  any  of  the 
others,)  where  I  was  the  only  one  among  many 
hundreds,  who  wore  a  plain  dress.  I  will  not 
say  there  was  no  momentary  feeling  of  shrink- 
ing from  appearing  thus  singular — but  I  need 
not  have  felt  so ;  for  several,  who  were  entire 
strangers,  came  to  me  at  different  times  extend- 
ing their  hands  as  a  cordial  greeting,  and  in  a 
few  words  telling  me  they  were  glad  to  meet  a 
Friend.  On  one  occasion,  one  of  the  boarders, 
who  was  dressed  in  the  extreme  of  fashion,  and 
who  would  perhaps  have  been  the  last  one  se- 
lected by  me  as  having  sympathy  with  any  of 
my  hidden  feelings,  came  to  me  and  said, 
"  Madam,  you  must  excuse  me,  but  I  want  to 
tell  you  it  does  me  good  to  see  a  plain  cap.  I 
used  to  live  in  Philadelphia,  next  door  to  Mrs. 
W.,  and  had  almost  a  veneration  for  her  and 
for  the  Quakers,  but  I  live  now  where  I  seldom 
see  one  j  therefore  I  was  very  glad  to  see  you 
come  in."  When  I  told  her,  her  former  neigh- 
bor was  one  of  my  dearest  friends,  her  eye 
sparkled  with  delight,  and  many  questions  were 
asked,  showing  her  continued  interest  and  affec- 
tion. This  little  circumstance  opened  the  way 
for  some  pleasant,  and,  I  thought,  instructive 
conversation.  At  least  /  was  instructed,  and 
felt  afresh  the  importance  of  our  acting  out  the 
principles  we  profess  under  whatever  circum- 
stances we  may  be  placed,  that  so,  those  bearing 
other  name?,  who  are  attracted,  and  looking  to 
us  for  bread,  may  not  receive  a  stone. 

I  often  wish  that  our  young  Friends,  in  their 
seasons  of  social  intercourse,  thrown  as  they 
often  are  with  those  whose  home-training  may 
have  been  very  different  from  what  they  have 
received,  were  not  so  ready  to  lay  aside  their 
own  and  adopt  another's  style  of  speech,  or 
manner,  or  dress.  I  want  to  see  among  them 
more  independence  in  adhering  to  their  own 
simple  costume,  or  manner  of  speech,  in  lieu  of 
the  weak  conformity  to  surrounding  customs 
which  we  now  too  frequently  see. 

Why  should  our  young  Friends  so  readily 
give  away  their  individuality  ?  Young  people 
of  other  societies  do  not.  They  adhere  to  their 
customs,  and  they  would,  I  believe,  feel  added 
respect  for  our  young  people,  who  may  be  their 
companions,  were  they  less  frequently  found 
trying  to  conform  to  the  manners  of  those 
around  them.  I  have  sometimes  seen  this  at- 
tempt at  conformity  provoke  a  smile,  because  of 
the  incongruity  into  which  it  leads. 

In  thus  speaking,  the  allusion  is  merely  to 
those  who  are  Friends  by  education^  not  those 
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who  are  Friends  by  convincement.  The  latter, 
having  felt  the  pjround  upOQ  which  they  stand 
and  knowing  it  for  themselves,  will  not  often  be 
found  vacating  it.  While  they  may  have  some 
conflicts,  in  adhering  to  manifestations  of  duty, 
in  regard  to  these  minor  matters,  they  will  have 
a  consciousness  of  right,  which  will  be  sustain 
ing  to  them.  J. 
3d  month  1st.  1864. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  "  MY  MOTHERS'  MEETINGS. 
(Continued  from  page  822,  vol.  20th.) 
MEETING  TBE  SIXTH. 

BTBP-MOTHERS. —  CHARINO.  NEGLIGENOE. —  PATALI3M. 

 IMPROVIDENCE. — DETRACTION.  SCUOOLINQ. 

The  sympathy  I  have  felt  for  you,  dear 
mothers,  in  the  right  briuging-up  of  your 
offspring,  you  all,  I  believe,  are  fully  convinced 
of.  If  you  feel  it  to  be  so  difficult  to  perform 
your  duty  towards  your  own  children,  with 
stepmofhers  it  is  likely  to  be  much  more  so. 
Very  thankful  should  I  be,  if  to  any  in  such 
a  position  amongst  you,  I  might  hand  a  word 
of  help  or  counsel,  for  I  caonot  doubt  the 
difficulties  of  an  adopted  mother  being  greater, 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  often  so  badly  per- 
formed. 

How  frequently  has  the  elder  girl  of  a  former 
family  gone  away  from  her  home,  which, 
indeed,  may  have  become  no  home  to  her — 
and  run  into  evil,  from  the  hardness  and  par- 
tiality of  the  stepmother.  Let  me  entreat  you, 
in  the  position  which  you  have  thus  voluntarily 
undertaken,  with  all  its  well-known  responsi- 
bilities, to  be  a  real  mother  to  these  otherwise 
motherless  ones.  Be  especially  careful  to  gain 
their  affections  and  their  confidence.  Perhaps 
theyhavonever  known  a  mother's  love  to  comfort 
or  to  restrain  them,  or  what  it  is  to  hafe  con- 
fidence in  another.  You  have  no  right  to 
step  into  that  position  unless  you  are  deter- 
mined to  make  no  difference  between  them  and 
your  own  children.  Let  them  quickly  feel  that 
you  are  their  best  earthly  friend,  and,  if  it  is  pos- 
sible, be  more  kind  and  patient  with  them  than 
with  your  own  ;  remembering,  that  in  standing 
in  the  place  of  a  mother  to  them,  you  have  taken 
very  sacred  trust  upon  you.  It  is  not  unlike- 
ly, that  the  waywardness  they  may  have  been  ac- 
customed to  may  be  very  trying  to  you  when 
you  are  busy  and  things  are  provoking ;  but 
ry  to  be  kind  and  gentle.  God  can  strengthen  | 
is  to  overcome  our  own  wills  and  tempers,  and  j 
^ive  his  blessing  on  all  our  endeavors.  Let  | 
lot  the  daily  morning  and  evening  prayer  alone  | 
DC  felt  to  be  sufficient,  for  we  all  have  need 
nany  times  in  the  day  to  lift  up  our  hearts  in 
)rayer  to  God  for  daily  and  hourly  help,  and 
he.se  aspirations  will  not  be  lost. 
I  have  thouo-ht  so  much  about  things  that  | 


home  comfortable  for  herself  and  for  her  chil- 
dren, and  a  bright  spot  for  her  husband  to  look 
to  when  he  returns  to  his  meals,  or  from  his  work 
in  the  evening,  that  if  I  repeat  anything  I  hope 
you  will  excuse  it. 

When  the  father's  wages  may  be  scanty,  or 
his  work  uncertain,  and  there  may 'be  many 
little  ones  to  feed,  and  to  clothe,  and  to  pay 
schooling  for,  and  the  oldest  not  old  enough  to 
earn  anything,  I  consider  that  is  the  most 
trying  time  of  all  for  the  mothers  :   and  they 
may  be  driven  to  think  it  needful  they  should 
do  something  to  earn  a  shilling  by  going  out  to 
work,  which  in  itself  is  most  praiseworthy. 
Many  and  many  a  time  have  I  felt  for  you  in 
such  difficulties;  and,  while  I  have  fully  com- 
mended your  willingness  and  your  desire  to  do 
what  you  can  towards  the  support  of  your  fam- 
ilies, and  approved  of  your  doing  so  when  you 
could  take  in  work  to  do  at  home,  yet  I  have 
always  deplored  the  effects  of  the  habitual 
going  out  to  work,  and  leaving  all  home  duties 
and  responsibilities  to  an  elder  child,  who  must 
either  be  improperly  kept  at  home  from  school, 
or,  if  too  young  to  go  out  to  be  under  the 
training  of  a  mistress,  is  certainly  incompe- 
tent to  the  care  of  all  the  children  at  home, 
including,  most  likely,  an  infant,  and  the  pre- 
paring of  the  meals;   while  the  poor  woman 
is  probably  herself  undertaking  more  than  she 
has  strength  for.     1  do  not  at  all  believe  that 
the  day's  wages  thus  gain-ed,  by  any  means 
compensates  for  the  loss  in  clothes  unmended, 
the  extra  dirtiness  and  wear  and  tear  of  every- 
thing, and  the  best  not  having  been  done  with 
food  in  making  it  go  the  farthest;   besides  the 
great  uncomfortableness  to  the  husband, — 'Who, 
it  may  be,  is  induced,  in  consequence,  to  go 
and  spend  at  the  public-house, — and  the  sad 
neglect  of  the  poor  children,  that  no  after-care 
can  make  up  or  atone  for. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  little  ones  at  home  who 


need  a  mother's  care.  There  are  the  older  ones, 
especially  the  boys,  who,  even  if  regular  in  their 
attendance  at  school,  are  left  for  many  hours  at 
loose  ends,  and  are  almost  sure  to  be  led  into 
temptation  and  wickedness  by  their  companions, 
when  they  collect  in  numbers  together.  This 
bad  influence  from  older  children  is  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  to  which  they  are  exposed  ;  but 
from  this,  by  constant  care  and  reliance  on  the 
Divine  aid  and  blessing,  you  may  do  much  to 
shield  them,  by  making  home  attractive,  if 
also  you  train  them  from  infancy  to  habits  of 
obedience,  based  on  love  and  sympathy,  and 
not  on  mere  authority  and  fear  of  punishment. 

The  sorrowful  effects  of  negligence  that  I  have 
seen  in  some  cottages,  where  children  are  left  ex- 
posed to  the  chances  of  fire  or  any  other  direful 
accident,  have  made  my  heart  ache  to  see. 

 ^  And  while  many  a  cottage  does  present  the  sad 

lelp  or  that  hinder  in  making  a  poor  woman's  spectacle  of  a  cripple  for  life,  or^  sadder  still, 
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the  intellect  gone,  from  some  friglit  or  accident 
when  "  Mother  was  out/'  it  is  only  surprising 
that  many  more  such  cases  do  not  occur.  I 
have  heard  some  mothers  endeavour  to  console 
or  satisfy  themselves  by  saying,  such  a  thing 
was  to  be,  or  it  would  not  have  happened." 
I  do  not  know  any  mode  of  thinking,  not 
absolutely  criminal,  that  I  would  more  emphat- 
ically deprecate  and  more  affectionately  guard 
you  against  than  this,  especially  as  it  may  often 
assume  the  aspect  of  piety  and  resignation. 
There  is  not  anything  we  can  possibly  be  more 
assured  of  thafi  that  the  care  of  our  Heavenly 
Father  is  over  all  his  works  ;  that  the  minutest 
thing  is  known  to  Him ;  and  that  all  the 
circumstances  of  our  lives  are  within  his  con- 
trolling power.  But,  as  at  the  beginning  a 
positive  dominion  over  the  lower  creation, 
which  had  virtue  and  reality,  and  meant  some- 
thing, was  distinctly  given  into  the  hand  of 
man,  so  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty,  for  the 
exercise  of  our  faculties,  to  delegate  to  us, 
within  certain  limits,  the  absolute  command  of 
the  objects  and  circumstances  around  us,  and 
especially  of  those  which  belong  to  our  proper 
condition  here,  and  the  choice  of  those  means 
which  conduce  either  to  good  or  evil.  For  the 
exercise  or  neglect  of  this  choice,  and  its  natu- 
ral consequences,  we  are  wholly  accountable ; 
and  any  penalty  we  may  suffer  from  error  or 
wrong  choosing,  is  brought  on  solely  by  our- 
selves.   "  See  I  have  set  before  thee  this  day 

life  and  death,  and  good  and  evil  

I  have  set  before  you  life  and  death,  blessing 
and  cursing ;  therefore  choose  life.'' — Deut. 
XXX.  15-19.    "  Yea^  they  have  chosen  their 
own  ways,    ....    they  did  evil  before 
mine  eyes,  and  chose  that  in  which  1  delighted 
not." — Isaiah  Ixvi.  3-4.    I  am  not  going  into 
the  religious  difficulties  which  I  know  beset 
some  minds ;  but  this  you  may  depend  upon, 
that  any  tendency  to  "fatalism,"  or  what  is 
often  lightly  spoken  of  as  a  belief  in  some  sort 
of  ''■fate"  in  the  events  of  life,  so  far  from 
exalting  the  Divine  prerogative,  has  quite  the 
contrary  effect,  and  is  at  variance  with  all  we 
read  of  the  Divine  attributes  in  the  Bible,  and 
in  no  small  degree  destructive  of  morals  and  of 
virtue.    Independently  of  written  Revelation, 
and  apart  from  all  subtleties  of  reasoning,  the 
common  sense  and  instinct  with  which  we  are 
endowed,  inform  us  distinctly  that  we  have  a 
choice  in  the  ordinary  things  of  this  life,  and 
so  far  a  certain  control  over  them  j  for  the  use 
of  which  we  are  responsible.    When  we  are 
brought  into  great  trouble  from  what  is  com- 
monly called  misfortune,  or  from  poverty,  how 
frequently  may  it  be  traced  to  our  own  miscon- 
duct ;  and,  although,  if  we  are  sensible  of  it 
and  correct  the  causes,  the  Almighty  will,  in 
his  tender  mercy,  overrule  these  trials  for  our 
good,  let  us  not  venture  to  say  or  conclude  they 


were  immediately  of  His  appointment.  We 
can  have  no  right  to  pronounce  any  result  or 
consequence  unattainable  on  the  one  hand,  or 
unavoidable  on  the  other,  unless  the  utmost  of 
every  means  in  our  power  has  been  used  to  ac- 
complish or  prevent  it. 

The  great  practical  distinction  between  the 
"wise"  and  the  "foolish,"  even  in  this  life, 
whatever  may  be  our  position,  so  clearly  set 
forth  in  our  Lord's  parable  of  the  ten  virgins, 
is,  that  the  "  wise  "  are  ever  on  the  watch,  and 
making  the  best  use  of  that  which  is  within 
their  reach,  while  the  "foolish"  are  neglecting 
opportunity,  or  quietly  suffering  themselves  to 
be  overcome  by  circumstances.  The  same 
great  teaching  is  conveyed  in  the  parable  of 
the  talents.  Only  by  making  the  best  use  of 
that  which  is  entrusted  to  us,  whatever  it  may 
be,  can  we  reasonably  expect  or  become  quali- 
fied to  be  entrusted  with  more.  He  who  sim- 
ply did  not  make  use  of  that  which  was  placed 
in  his  hands,  was  not  onlv  condemned,  but  had 
it  taken  away  from  him;  and  until  we  have 
done  every  thing  in  our  own  power,  we  can 
have  no  right  to  look  for  the  Divine  blessing, 
or  ever  to  regard  any  event  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  and  the  result  of  the  Divine 
disposal. 

(To  be  continued.) 
FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 

ONE  DROP  AT  A  TIME. 

"  Have  you  ever  watched  an  icicle  as  it 
formed?  Noticed  how  it  froze  one  drop  at  a 
time,  until  it  was  a  foot  or  more  in  length?  If 
the  water  was  clean,  the  icicle  remained  clean, 
and  sparkled  brightly  in  the  sun ;  but  if  the 
water  was  but  slightly  muddy,  the  isicle  looked 
foul,  and  its  beauty  was  spoiled. 

Just  so  our  characters  are  forming.  One 
little  thought  or  feeling  at  a  time,  adds  its  in- 
fluence. If  each  thought  be  pure  and  right, 
the  soul  will  be  lovely,  and  will  sparkle  with 
happiness ;  but  if  impure  and  wrong,  there  will 
be  final  deformity  and  wretchedness." 

SELF-CULTURE. 
(Continued  from  page  823,  vol.  20th.) 

I  come  now  to  another  important  measure  of 
self  culture,  and  this  is,  intercourse  with  supe- 
rior minds.  I  have  insisted  on  our  own  activity 
as  essential  to  our  progress  ;  but  we  were  not 
made  to  live  or  advance  alone.  Society  is  as 
needful  to  us  as  air  or  food.  A  child  doomed 
to  utter  loneliness,  grov?ing  up  without  sight 
or  sound  of  human  beings,  would  not  put  forth 
equal  power  with  many  brutes;  and  a  man, 
never  brought  into  contact  with  minds  superior 
to  his  own,  will  probably  run  one  and  the  same 
dull  round  of  thought  and  action  to  the  end  of 
life. 

It  is  chiefly  through  books  that  we  enjoy  in- 
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tercourse  with  superior  minds,  and  these  in- 
valuable means  of  communication  are  in  the 
reach  of  all.  In  the  best  books,  great  men 
talk  to  us,  give  us  their  most  precious  thoughts, 
and  pour  their  souls  into  ours.  God  be  thanked 
for  books,  Thej  are  the  voices  of  the  distant 
and  the  dead,  and  make  us  heirs  of  the  spirit- 
ual life  of  past  ages.  Books  are  the  true  level- 
lers. They  give  to  all,  who  will  faithfully  use 
them,  the  society,  the  spiritual  presence  of  the 
best  and  greatest  of  our  race.  No  matter  how 
poor  I  am.  No  matter  though  the  prosperous 
of  my  own  time  will  not  enter  my  obscure 
dwelling.  If  the  Sacred  Writers  will  enter 
and  take  up  their  abode  under  my  roof,  if  Mil- 
ton will  cross  my  threshold  to  sing  to  me  of 
Paradise,  and  Shakspeare  to  open  to  me  the 
worlds  of  imagination  and  the  workings  of  the 
human  heart,  and  Franklin  to  enrich  me  with 
his  practical  wisdom,  I  shall  not  pine  for  want 
of  intellectual  companionship,  and  I  may  be- 
come a  cultivated  man  though  excluded  from 
what  is  called  the  best  society  in  the  place 
where  I  live. 

To  make  this  means  of  culture  effectual 


a 

man  must  select  good  books,  such  as  have 
been  written  by  right  minded  and  strong- 
minded  men,  real  thinkers,  who,  instead  of  di- 
luting by  repetition  what  others  say,  have 
something  to  say  for  themselves,  and  write  to 
give  relief  to  full  earnest  souls;  and  these 
works  must  not  be  skimmed  over  for  amuse- 
ment, but  read  with  fixed  attention  and  a 
reverential  love  of  truth.  In  selecting  books, 
we  may  be  aided  much  by  those  who  have 
studied  more  than  ourselves.  But,  after  all,  it 
is  best  to  be  determined  in  this  particular  a 
good  deal  by  our  own  tastes.  The  best  books 
for  a  man  are  not  always  those  which  the  wise 
recommend,  but  oftenei  which  meet  the  pecu- 
liar wants,  the  natural  thirst  of  his 'mind,  and 
therefore  awaken  interest  and  rivet  thought. 
And  here  it  may  be  well  to  observe,  not  only 
in  regard  to  books  but  in  other  respects,  that 
self-culture  must  vary  with  the  individual.  All 
jneans  do  not  equally  suit  us  all.  A  man  must 
unfold  himself  freely,  and  should  respect  the 
peculiar  gifts  or  biases  by  which  nature  has 
distinguished  him  from  others.  Self-culture 
does  not  demand  the  sacrifice  of  individuality. 
It  does  not  regularly  apply  an  established  ma- 
chinery, for  the  sake  of  torturing  every  man 
into  one  rigid  shape,  called  perfection.  As  the 
human  countenance,  with  the  same  features  in 
us  all,  is  diversified  without  end  in  the  race, 
and  is  never  the  same  in  any  two  individuals, 
so  the  human  soul,  with  the  same  grand  powers 
and  laws,  expands  into  an  infinite  variety  of 
forms,  and  would  be  wofully  stinted  by  modes 
of  culture,  requiring  all  men  to  learn  the  same 
lesson  or  to  bend  to  the  same  rules. 

I  know  how  hard  it  is  to  some  men,  especi- 


ally to  those  who  spend  much  time  in  manual 
labor,  to  fix  attention  on  books.  Let  them 
strive  to  overcome  the  dif&culty,  by  choosing 
subjects  of  deep  interest,  or  by  reading  in  com- 
pany with  those  whom  they  love.  Nothing 
can  supply  the  place  of  books.  They  are 
cheering  or  soothing  companions  in  solitude, 
illness,  affliction.  The  wealth  of  both  conti- 
nents would  not  compensate  for  the  good  they 
impart.  Let  every  man,  if  possible,  gather 
some  good  books  under  his  roof,  and  obtain 
access  for  himself  and  family  to  some  social- 
library.  Almost  any  luxury  should  be  sacri- 
ficed to  this. 

One  of  the  very  interesting  features  of  our 
times  is  the  multiplication  of  books,  and  their 
distribution  through  all  conditions  of  society. 
At  a  small  expense,  a  man  can  now  possess 
himself  of  the  most  precious  treasures  of  En- 
glish literature.  Books,  once  confined  to  a  few 
by  their  costliness,  are  now  accessible  to  the 
multitude  ;  and  in  this  way  a  change  of  habits 
is  going  on  in  society,  highly  favorable  to  the 
culture  of  the  people.  Instead  of  depending 
on  casual  rumor  and  loose  conversation  for 
most  of  their  knowledge  and  objects  of  thought ; 
instead  of  forming  their  judgments  in  crowds, 
and  receiving  their  chief  excitement  from  the 
voice  of  neighbors,  men  are  now  learning  to 
study  and  reflect  alone,  to  follow  out  subjects 
continuously,  to  determine  for  themselves  what 
shall  engage  their  minds,  and  to  call  to  their 
aid  the  knowledge,  original  views,  and  reason- 
ings of  men  of  all  countries  and  ages;  and  the 
results  must  be,  a  deliberateness  and  indepen- 
dence of  judgment,  and  a  thoroughness  and 
extent  of  information,  unknown  in  former 
times.  The  difi"usion  of  these  silent  teachers, 
books,  through  the  whole  community,  is  to 
work  greater  efi"ects  than  artillery,  machinery, 
and  legislation.  Its  peaceful  agency  is  to  super- 
cede stormy  revolutions.  The  culture,  which 
it  is  to  spread,  whilst  an  unspeakable  good  to 
the  individual,  is  also  to  become  the  stability 
of  nations. 

Another  important  means  of  self-culture  is 
to  free  ourselves  from  the  power  of  human 
opinion  and  example,  except  as  far  as  this  is 
sanctioned  by  our  own  deliberate  judgment. 
We  are  all  prone  to  keep  the  level  of  those 
we  live  with,  to  repeat  their  words,  and  dress 
our  minds  as  well  as  bodies  after  their  fashion  ; 
and  hence  the  spiritless  tameness  of  our  char- 
acters and  lives.  Our  greatest  danger  is  not 
from  the  grossly  wicked  around  us,  but  from 
the  worldly,  unreflecting  multitude,  who  are 
borne  along  as  a  stream  by  foreign  impulse, 
and  bear  us  along  with  them.  Even  the  influ- 
ence of  superior  minds  may  harm  us,  by  bow- 
ing us  to  servile  acquiescence  and  damping  our 
spiritual  activity.  The  great  use  of  intercourse 
with  other  minds  is  to  stir  up  our  own,  to  whet 
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our  appetite  for  truth,  to  carry  our  thoughts 
beyond  their  okl  tracks.    We  need  connexions 
with  great  thinkers  to  make  us  thinkers  too. 
One  of  the  chief  arts  of  self-culture  is  to  unite 
the  childlike  teachableness,  which  gratefully 
welcomes  light  from  every  human  being  who 
can  give  it,  with  manly  resistance  of  opinions 
however  current,  of  influences  however  gener- 
ally revered,  which  do  not  approve  themselves 
to  our  deliberate  judgment.    You  ought,  in- 
deed, patiently  and  conscientiously  to  strength- 
en jour  reason  by  other  men's  intelligence, 
but  you  must  not  prostrate  it  before  them. 
Especially  if  there  springs  up  within  you  any 
view  of  God's  word  or  universe,  any  sentiment 
or  aspiration  which  seems  to  you  of  a  higher 
order  than  what  you  meet  abroad,  give  reverent 
heed  to  it;  inquire  into  it  earnestly,  solemnly. 
Do  not  trust  it  blindly,  for  it  may  be  an  illu- 
sion ;  but  it  may  be  the  Divinity  moving  within 
you,  a  new  revelation,  not  supernatural,  but 
still  most  precious,  of  truth  or  duty;  and  if 
after  inquiry  it  so  appear,  then  let  no  clamor, 
or  scorn,  or  desertion  turn  you  from  it.  Be 
true  to  your  own  highest  convictions.  Inti- 
mations from  our  own  souls  of  something  more 
perfect  than  others  teach,  if  faithfully  followed, 
give  us  a  consciousness  of  spiritual  force  and 
progress,  never  experienced  by  the  vulgar  of 
high  life  or  low  life,  who  march  as  they  are 
drilled,  to  the  step  of  their  times. 

(To  be  continued.) 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  12,  1864. 

With  the  present  number  commences  the 
21st  volume  of  "  Friends'  Intelligencer."  The 
Editors,  who  have  also  now  become  the  Pub- 
lishers, consider  they  are  making  an  experi- 
ment; and  whether  the  present  volume  shall 
be  the  closing  one,  must  depend  upon  those 
who  have  the  means  to  aid  them,  and  who 
believe,  as  they  do,  that  such  a  periodical, 
circulating  every  week  through  all  parts  of  the 
Society,  must  have  a  tendency  to  unite  us  in  a 
common  interest,  and  thereby  strengthen  the 
bonds  of  unity. 

We  would  call  attention  to  the  removal  of 
the  "  Publication  Office"  to  No.  131  North  7th 
St.,  where,  in  future,  all  communications  must 
be  addressed  to  our  agent,  Emmor  Comly. 

Friends'  Social  Lyceum,  on  the  evening 
of  the  29th  ult.,  was  addressed  by  Joseph 
Wharton;  subject,  "The  Universe."  A  rapid 
survey  was  taken  of  some  of  the  now  generally 


received  truths  respecting  it,  and  a  concise  ex- 
planation given  of  the  method  by  which  these 
had  been  arrived  at.  They  included  the  shape, 
size  and  weight  of  our  earth,  its  revolution  on 
its  axis,  and  around  the  sun,  the  latest  theories 
respecting  the  sun  itself,  of  comets,  and  their 
orbits,  meteor  stones,  &c.,  &c. 

An  answer  to  one  of  the  questions  proposed, 
"  In  what  part  of  the  plant  does  the  sap  first 
move  ?"  gave  occasion  to  an  interesting  discus- 
sion on  that  subject. 

In  answer  to  the  demand  frequently  made 
for  copies  of  ^'  Memoirs  of  our  late  friend,  P. 
Cadwallader,"  we  are  requested  by  the  Book 
Association  of  Friends  to  say,  another  edition 
is  in  press. 

Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid  and  Ele- 
vation of  the  Freedmen,"  held  a  stated  meeting 
on  the  evening  of  the  2d  inst.,  in  Race  Street 
Meeting  House.  The  minutes  of  the  Executive 
Board  for  the  past  month  were  read,  in  which  it 
was  suggested  to  nominate  an  Educational  Com- 
mittee to  confer  with  a  similar  one  proposed  to 
be  appointed  from  the  Executive  Board.  This 
subject  claimed  the  serious  attention  of  the 
Association,  and  the  many  points  involved  in 
its  consideration  led  to  much  interesting  ex- 
pression. 

The  propriety  of  choosing  a  location  upon 
which  to  concentrate  our  efforts  was  strongly 
recommended,  and  one  which  was  mentioned 
as  possessing  peculiar  advantages  on  account 
of  its  accessibility,  and  some  other  reasons, 
was  favorably  entertained  by  several  of  the 
speakers.  We  were  informed  that  a  number 
of  our  young  friends  had  already  offered  their 
services  as  teachers  among  the  freedmen,  and 
it  was  thought  that  if  some  of  our  practical 
farmers  and  iadustrious  housewives  would  form 
themselves  into  a  company,  and  dwell  alter- 
nately, for  a  few  months  among  them,  great 
good  might  be  accomplished.  This  arrange- 
ment, by  which  each  one  would  be  absent  for 
a  short  period  only,  would  afford  an  opportunity 
for  some  who  feel  drawn  to  engage  in  this 
work,  to  do  so,  without  greatly  embarrassing 
their  home  affairs,  and  might  be  the  means  of 
introducing  among  these  untutored  people 
habits  of  neatness,  industry,  and  economy. 

After  considerable  discussion,  a  Committee  on 
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Education  was  appointed  to  confer  with  a  simi- 
lar one  proposed  to  be  selected  from  the  Exe- 
cutive Board,  to  whom  all  questions  affecting 
this  subject  were  referred. 

A  friend  who  had  recently  returned  from 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  related  some 
touching  circumstances,  showing  the  meekness, 
patience^  long-suffering,  forbearance,  and  relig- 
ious trust  of  this  injured  class.  Two  of  their 
representative  men  told  him  they  had  never 
doubted  but  that  the  time  of  their  deliverance 
would  comCj  and  when  it  did  come  they  were 
prepared  to  receive  it.  They  had,  to  a  great 
extent,  united  in  forming  among  themselves 
a  secret  organization,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  raise  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  their  sick  and 
infirm,  and  for  the  secret  education  of  their 
children.  In  a  long  time  they  had  succeeded 
in  accumulating  some  hundreds  of  dollars 
which  had  lately  been  discovered  and  seized. 

He  concluded  by  remarking  that  when  prac- 
ticable, each  colored  family  should  live  in  a  sepa- 
rate house,  and  have  a  distinct  home  and  own  a 
plot  of  ground;  this  would  strengthen  the  ties 
of  the  family  relation,  and  create  a  feeling  of 
responsibility  which  could  not  be  so  well  attain- 
ed by  their  living  in  a  community. 

Married,  on  the  10th  of  2d  month,  1864,  at  the 
residence  of  Asa  R.  Lippincott,  according  to  the  or- 
der of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  Charles 
Andrews  to  i\lAKY  T,  Lippincott,  both  members  of 
Chester  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 


Died,  at  her  residence,  in  Willistown,  Chester 
county,  on  the  26th  of  2d  month,  1864,  Mary,  wife 
of  Thomas  Cox,  aged  72  years.  During  her  long 
life  she  was  an  exemplary  member,  and  for  many 
years  an  elder,  of  Goshen  Monthly  Meeting.  To  the 
bereaved  ones  the  summons  was  sudden  and  unex- 
pected, but  "her  lamp  had  been  kept  trimmed  and 
burning."  Truly  it  could  be  said  of  her,  "Her 
children  arise  and  called  her  blessed,  her  husband 
also,  and  he  praiseth  her." 

 ,  in  Attleboro',  Bucks  county,  Pa.,  on  the  2'7th 

of  2d  month,  1864,  Isaac  Livezey,  in  the  TSth  year 
of  his  age;  a  member  of  Middletown  Monthly 
Meeting. 

"WANTED. — A  situation  as  Teacher  or  Governess 
by  a  young  woman,  competent  to  give  instruction 
in  any  of  the  English  branches,  and  Latin.  Apply 
to  Emmor  Comly,  131  North  Tth  street,  Philada. 

3d  mo.  12,  1864.— 3t. 

The  Treasurer  of     The  Women's  Associa- 
tion of  Philadelphia,  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Freedmen,^'  reports  receipts  from  Friends  in 
the  country  since  2d  mo.  25th: — 
Friends  and  others  of  Fallowfield  Monthly 

Meeting,     .       .       .       ,      ,  $25.50 


Clothing  from  a  Friend  of  Kennett 
Square,  Chester  Co.,  valued  by 

donor,   .  17.25 

Books  fromW.  J.  Erdman,  Syracuse,  NewYork. 
Margaret  A,  Griscom,  Treamrer, 

1028  Arch  Street. 
Donations  in  clothing  or  books  should  be 
sent  to  A.  H.  Love,  212  Chestnut  Street.  Com- 
munications should  be  addressed  to  Harriet  E. 
Stockly,  Corresponding  Secretary,  1017  Cherry 
Street. 

The  following  Report  of  "  The  Women's  As- 
sociation of  Philadelphia,  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Freed  men,"  for  the  past  month,  was  read 
on  the  2d  inst.,  at  the  meeting:  of  "  Friends' 
Association  for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of  the 
Freedmen 

The  Treasurer  Reports : 
Balance  in  Treasury,  2d  mo.  2d,     .  $253.83 
Contributions,         .       .       .    .  3,918.65 

$4,167.48 

Expended  for  Goods,  &c.,  .  .  4,168.00 
Balance  due  Treasurer,      .       .    .  .52 

Our  Work  Committee  reports  3,497  garments 
have  been  cut  out,  and  25  sewing  circles  have 
been  furnished  with  work. 

The  Packing  Committee  reports  nine  cases 
packed,  containing  2775  new  and  208  part- 
worn  garments.  One  case  has  been  sent  to 
Iowa,  1  to  Fortress  Monroe,  1  to  the  "  Penn- 
sylvania Freedmen's  Relief  Association,"  and  5 
containing  1712  new  garments  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  "  Friends'  Association  for  the 
Aid  and  El&vation  of  the  Freedmen." 

E.  J.  Ferris,  Rec.  Sec. 

Sd  mo.  2d,  1864. 

The  Treasurer  of  "  Friends'  Association  for 
the  Aid  and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen,"  has 
received  the  following  contributions  since  last 
acknowledgment. 

Contributed  by  Friends  and  others  of  this 

city,  $1,213.00 

Contributed  by  Friends  of  Newtown, 

Bucks  Co.,  Preparative  Meeting,  32.00 
Contributed  by  Friends  of  Evesham, 

N.  J.,  ....  .  25.00 
Contributed  by  Friends  and  others 

of  West  Chester  PreparativeMeet- 

ing,  106.00 

Contributed  by  Friends  and  others 

of  Menden  and  Wheatland,  N.  Y. 

Preparative  Meeting,  .       .       .  213.00 

$1,589.00 

Previously  Reported,        .       .    .  3,668.15 

Total,    ....  $5,257.15 
M.' Saunders,  Treasurer, 
Fhilade7j)hia,  Sd  mo.  2d,  1864. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE. 

It  is  well  known  that  those  who  are  most  in- 
terested in  the  proposed  School  or  College  are 
constantly  met  by  the  query,  Why  are  you  so 
slow  in  your  movements  ?  Why  do  you  not  in- 
form us  as  to  the  kind  of  school  you  propose  to 
establish?  terms  of  admission,  etc.?  The  an- 
swer has  been,  and,  to  a  great  extent  must  con- 
tinue to  be,  "  These  points  have  not  yet  been 
determined,  neither  can  they  be,  until  it  is  as- 
certained how  far  the  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  are  willing  to  extend  aid  and  encour- 
agement to  the  work. 

It  is,  however,  gratifying  to  learn  that  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  on  the  first 
of  this  month,  several  important  questions 
were  presented  for  consideration  by  the  com- 
mittee upon  organizationj  appointed  in  Twelfth 
month  last. 

Among  these  was  the  proposition  to  ascertain 
the  probable  expense  of  a  central  building,  to 
comprise  within  its  walls  all  the  rooms  needful 
for  scholastic  purposes,  including  cabinets  for 
collections  in  Natural  History,  library,  labora- 
tory for  chemical  manipulations,  lecture  rooms 
etc, ;  and  besides  this  school  building  which 
could  not  well  be  enlarged  with  the  increased 
demand  of  such  an  institution.,  to  ascertain  also 
the  cost  of  smaller  ones  for  boarding,  lodging, 
etc. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  grouping  of  the 
students  into  separate  families  might  be  intro- 
duced as  a  feature  in  the  discipline  and  culture 
out  of  school,  and  that  by  the  erection  of  these 
several  smaller  buildings  this  view  might  be 
carried  out,  and  from  time  to  time,  as  the  neces- 
sities of  the  institution  may  demand,  the  num- 
ber of  these  be  increased. 

How  to  make  this  desirable  feature  accord 
with  the  necessary  economy  in  the  cooking  and 
eating  arrangements  was  a  question  necessarily 
referred  for  future  consideration,  when  the 
Managers  shall  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
judgment  of  experienced  teachers  and  archi- 
tects. 

It  was  recommended  that  it  would  be  well  to 
provide  as  early  as  practicable  for  the  laying 
out  of  the  grounds,  with  trees  in  considerable 
variety  and  for  a  garden  of  classified  plants 
with  reference  to  botanical  instruction. 

The  wants  of  the  Collegiate  and  Preparatory 
department  were  separately  considered,  but  no 
definite  plan  in  connection  with  the  course  of 
studies  to  be  pursued  in  each  was  decided  upon. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  order  to  establish  this 
Institution  successfully  (even  with  a  strict  ob- 
servance of  economy)  a  larger  sum  of  money 
will  be  required  than  has  yet  been  subscribed. 

Those  already  interested  in  this  undertaking 
feel  the  want  of  a  greater  number  of  active  work- 
ers, especially  from  among  the  younger  classes, 


and  they  ask  of  these  such  an  interest  as  will  in- 
duce them  to  do  their  part  in  their  different  neigh- 
borhoods, by  presenting  to  their  friends  the 
necessity  of  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  cause 
of  education,  and  the  claims  which  this  Institu- 
tion makes  upon  them. 

In  addition  to  this,  they  desire  that  every  one 
may  feel  a  confidence  that  the  religious  concern 
which  prompted  the  origin  of  this  organized 
body,  will  preserve  the  present  and  any  future 
Board  of  Managers  in  faithfulness  to  the  trust 
committed  to  them.  Gr. 

Fhila.  Smo.  dth,  1864. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
WANTON  DESTRUCTION  OF  ANIMAL  LIFE. 

I  have  long  thought  that  mankind,  generally, 
were  too  much  disposed  to  regard  as  demies 
and  proper  objects,  for  destruction,  many  kinds 
of  insects  and  birds,  without  sufficiently  under- 
standing their  usefulness,  or  the  part  they  fill 
in  life. 

The  older  I  grow  the  greater  hesitancy  I 
feel  in  destroying  the  life  of  an  animate  being, 
so  wonderful  in  its  organization,  so  beautiful 
in  all  its  adaptions,  and  so  ingeniously  made, 
that  all  the  perfection  of  human  skill  of  which 
we  boast,  is  but  a  clumsy  mechanism  compared 
with  the  smallest  insect  that  creeps. 

When  we  reflect,  that  such  perfection  is  the 
creation  of  infinite  wisdom,  and  that  when  we 
destroy  that  life,  we  destroy  that  which  we 
cannot  restore  and  which  is  as  much  beyond 
our  power  to  make  anew  as  it  would  be  to 
create  a  world,  we  should  pause  and  consider 
well  before  we  take  life,  whether  the  object  we 
destroy  for  real  or  fancied  cause,  is  not  many 
times  over  balanced  by  the  good  it  does  for  us. 

To  Man  is  given  dominion  ;  and  it  becomes 
him  to  consider  well  the  infinitude  of  that  wisdom 
that  called  all  this  world  of  animal  life  into  being, 
making  them  all  that  they  are,  before  he  takes 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  its  destruc- 
tion. 

That  in  the  great  economy  of  nature  the 
destruction  of  one  life  for  the  support  of  another, 
is  constantly  apparent  and  absolutely  necessary, 
we  admit,  but  that  is  no  justification  for  man 
to  take  the  life  wantonly  of  a  single  object  un- 
less the  destruction  of  it  subserves  some  good 
purpose.  We  often  arrive  too  hastily  at  con- 
clusions, when  we  observe  a  single  trait  of 
character  or  habit  of  a  bird,  animal  or  insect, 
and  because  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  our  com- 
fort, pleasure,  or  interest  we  at  once  denounce 
and  destroy  it. 

A  gardener  said  to  his  friend  what  shall  I 
do  with  all  the  lady  bugs,  I  have  in  my  garden  ? 
the  friend  wisely  advised  him  to  let  them  be 
'till  they  had  destroyed  all  the  little  aphides 
which  live  on  the  sap  of  plants,  and  then  they 
would  die  of  themselves. 
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There  seems  to  be  a  great  corapensating 
principle  at  work  in  Nature  which  balances 
the  power  of  the  material  world  far  better  than 
human  enactments  preserves  that  of  the  politi- 
cal. The  little  toad  catches  so  many  insects  in 
the  night  that  naturalists  often  resort  to  the 
contents  of  its  stomach  to  find  what  insects  had 
been  abroad  in  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

We  little  know  their  usefulness  and  I  fear 
do  not  sufiiciently  prize  their  worth. 

The  crows  which  come  to  us  in  such  great 
numbers  in  the  Autumn,  and  remain  with  us 
during  the  Winter  we  too  little  prize.  I  have 
long  been  curious  to  know  what  they  found  to 
eat  in  the  fields  where  we  so  often  see  them 
stalking  about  picking  here  and  there  some- 
thing from  the  ground.  I  have  observed  they 
seemed  to  prefer  the  grass  fields.  I  knew  they 
were  omniverous  in  their  habits,  but  what  they 
could  find  in  the  grass  fields  in  mid  Winter,  I 
think  few  persons  have  any  idea.  To  ascertain 
the  fact  I  determined  to  shoot  one  and  examine 
the  contents  of  its  crop ;  I  did  so  in  the  middle 
of  Second  month  and  was  no  little  surprised  to 
find  it  contained  thirty-five  grass-hoppers,  one 
cricket  and  four  beetles  in  a  chrysalis  state — 
these  he  had  taken  for  a  morning  meal.  Here 
was  a  fact,  which  entitled  the  crow  to  a  consid- 
eration I  had  never  im«?gined.  If  this  is  his 
vocation,  numbering  as  they  do  thousands  and 
millions  extending  all  over  our  country,  the 
farmer  may  well  consider  him  a  valued  friend, 
and  not  only  cheerfully  yield  him  the  little 
grain  he  sometimes  gets  from  the  grain  stacks 
when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow  and  ice, 
or  the  few  hills  of  corn  that  he  appropriates  in 
the  Spring  when  it  is  first  planted,  and  feel 
much  obliged  to  him  for  his  services  besides. 

I  mention  particularly  the  time  when  I  made 
the  examination,  because  few  persons  have  an 
idea  that  grass-hoppers  live  through  the  win- 
ter; that  these  had  lived  up  to  the  time  I  have 
mentioned,  and  the  thermometer  had  previous- 
ly been  as  low  as  eight  degrees  above  zero  there 
is  no  doubt.  I  found  on  examining  one  mild 
day  this  winter  a  spot,  which  was  slightly  pro- 
tected on  the  North  side  by  some  trees,  that 
grass-hoppers  were  there  showing  unmistakable 
signs  of  life  and  activity. 

A  celebrated  naturalist  tells  us  that,  but  for 
the  hnmble-bee,  usually  known  as  the  bumble- 
bee, the  red  clover  would  be  unable  to  perfect 
its  seed,  the  honey-bee  performs  that  service  for 
the  white  clover,  but  the  length  of  the  tongue 
of  the  humble-bee  in  search  of  the  httle  sacks 
of  honey,  is  necessary  to  the  proper  fertilization 
of  the  flower,  for  the  production  of  seed,  and 
it  is  owing  to  this  fact,  that  so  much  greater 
quantity  of  seed  is  found  in  the  second  crop  of 
clover  than  in  the  first,  the  humble-bee  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  season  being  so  much  more 
numerous.    How  few  of  us  ever  thought  that 


this  buzzing  bee,  while  humming  from  flower  to 
flower  in  the  clover  meadows  and  sipping  from 
the  honey  cups,  was  at  the  same  time  perform- 
ing such  a  useful  service  for  man.  If  this 
most  valuable  service  is  performed  by  so  insig- 
nificant an  insect  as  the  humble-bee,  is  it  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  thousands  of  other 
creatures,  which  we  commonly  consider  of  no 
benefit  to  man,  are  performing  their  unseen 
works  of  usefulness,  making  whole  the  links  of 
creation  which  an  All-wise  Providence  has  ap- 
pointed them  to  fill.  We  neither  sufficiently 
know  nor  take  the  pains  to  investigate  the 
characteristics  of  insects  or  animals,  that  we 
might  be  truly  wise  and  know  of  a  certainty 
whether  in  the  dominion  which  we  were  given 
over  the  lower  orders  of  creation,  we  are  justi- 
fied in  destroying  this  or  that  thing  because  we 
know  that  some  of  its  habits  are  detrimental  to 
our  comfort  or  interest.  That  there  are  things 
which  we  may  safely  feel  it  is  our  right  to 
destroy  there  is  no  question.  Doubtless  some 
insects  play  an  important  part  in  contributing 
to  habits  of  cleanliness,  and  their  destruction  is 
no  less  a  duty  than  that  of  cleanliness  itself. 

The  impressions  and  first  notions  that  we 
imbibe  in  childhood  are  potent  influences  in 
forming  our  future  course  of  life — and  to  these 
first  instructions  are  we  indebted  for  the  good 
or  ill  of  much  that  follows  in  after  time ;  there- 
fore I  would  have  the  youthful  mind  impressed 
with  the  responsibility  of  the  destruction  of  life 
— that  it  should  be  taught  that  this  is  a  beau- 
tiful world  that  Grod  has  placed  us  in,  and  that 
we  do  nothing  in  our  acts  to  destroy  the  com- 
pensating laws  which  he  has  appointed,  and  so 
make  it  less  perfect  by  any  wantonness  of  ours. 

J.  D.  H. 

2d  month  23d,  1864. 


From  "  Select  Eeligious  Pieces." 
ACCOUNT  OF  A  NEGRO  BOY. 

In  the  time  of  the  late  war,  (supposed  to 
be  the  Revolutionary,)  when  the  American 
soldiers  had  possession  of  Friends'  Meeting 
House,  at  Portsmouth,  Isaac  Lawton  felt  an 
inclination  one  day  to  go  and  see  what  order 
the  house  was  in )  after  he  had  spoken  to  some 
of  them,  as  he  was  passing  along,  he  heard  one 
of  them  express  a  desire  to  know  what  the 
Quakers'  principles  were;  and  after  a  little 
pause,  he  told  them  he  found  a  freedom  to  in- 
form them.  Whereupon,  they  immediately 
gathered  about  him,  and  he  was  favored  with 
ability  to  open  unto  them  the  nature  of  our 
profession  and  principles;  but  on  a  sudden  he 
felt  a  stop,  and  it  appeared  that  all  was  taken 
from  him ;  he  found  nothing  more  to  say ;  and 
looking  round  about,  he  saw  near  his  right 
hand,  a  negro  boy,  about  12  or  13  years  of  age, 
who  stood  trembling,  and  presently  the  boy 
lifted  up  his  hands,  and  with  an  audible  voice 
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said,  ^'  It  is  a  blessed  thing  for  a  man  to  have 
God  for  his  friend/'  When  the  boy  had  thus 
spoken,  the  subject  Isaac  Lawton  had  been 
speaking  on,  again  opened,  and  he  renewed  his 
discourse  froiu  the  place  where  he  had  left  off. 
They  were  all  very  still  and  attentive,  and  ex- 
pressed their  satisfaction  when  he  had  done. 


penn's  tree  of  concord. 

Where  now  our  city  lifts  her  head, 
And  in  her  simple  beauty  stands, 

Beholding  round  her  borders  spread 
A  thousand  busy  hearts  and  hands, 

A  century  past  there  flourished  o'er 

These  crowded  haunts  a  frowning  wood, 

And  'midst  it.  on  the  river's  shore, 

"Penn's  honored  tree  of  Concord"  stood. 

There,  when  the  moon,  with  beaming  crest, 
Rose  o'er  the  hills  in  regal  pride, 

Along  the  water's  placid  breast 
The  light  canoe  was  seen  to  glide  ; 

While  o'er  the  still  and  cloudless  scene 
Romantic  Nature  sweetly  bent. 

And  from  the  brake's  unmoving  screen 
The'  whippoorwill  her  whistle  sent. 

No  busy  hum  of  men  arose 

At  morning's  dawn  or  day's  decline, 

But  silence  there  her  temple  chose. 
And  Nature  worshipped  at  her  shrine. 

Fair  spring,  with  soft  ambrosial  showers, 
The  uncultured  lands  in  verdure  drest, 

And  summer  sent  her  sweet  wild  flowers, 
By  none  but  Indian  footsteps  prest. 

Amid  the  wood  and  o'er  the  plain 
Diffuse,  her  fragrant  gifts  she  flung, 

And  on  the  hoary  elm  again 

Time  saw  her  vivid  garland  hung. 

And  'neath  its  boughs,  where  haggard  age 
In  wrinkles  sear  her  seal  had  set. 

The  Indian  wild,  and  simple  sage, 
On  terms  of  peace  and  friendship  met. 

The  savage  crowd  were  gathered  round 
In  wild  and  wonder-stricken  bands. 

Standing  upon  their  native  ground, 
The  rightful  lords  of  houseless  lands. 

With  painted  skins  and  eyes  of  fire 
They  stood  with  tomahawk  on  side, 

As  if  a  spark  might  wake  their  ire, 
And  loose  destruction's  crimson  tide. 

The  sage's  friends  were  old  and  few — 
Unused  the  warlike  spear  to  wield — 

Justice  the  only  sword  they  knew, 
And  Truth  their  panoply  and  shield. 

The  hand  of  Penn  no  weapons  bore, 
But  such  as  friendship  may  confer. 

And  savage  bands  were  fierce  no  more, 
Before  the  "unarmed  conqueror." 

So,  even  in  the  savage  breast, 

Awoke  the  spirit  of  the  dove, 
And  haughty  Nature's  tongue  confessed 

The  o'erpowering  might  of  love. 


But  now  beneath  this  genial  clime. 
No  more  the  forest's  children  dwell — 

And,  shaken  by  the  hand  of  time, 

"  Penn's  honored  tree  of  concord  fell." 

Where  once  it  stood  no  trace  is  found, 
No  vestige  left  to  mark  the  spot, 

And  'mid  the  hum  that  reigns  around. 
In  vain  its  honored  shade  is  sought. 

Yet,  in  the  lapse  of  fading  years. 

Some  heart  will  still  the  scene  explore, 

And  feel  that  pleasure  which  endears 
The  memory  of  the  days  of  yore. 

C.  W.  T. 

Prepared  for  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ORGANIZATION  OF  FREE  LABOR   IN  THE 
SOUTH. 

From  a  recent  report  to  the  Western  Sani- 
tary Commission  by  James  E.  Yeatman,  we 
learn  that  the  subject  of  organizing  the  labor 
of  the  Freedmen  has  recently  claimed  the 
attention  of  government,  and  has  led  to  some 
comprehensive  and  humane  provisions,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  abstract : — 

Agencies  for  leasing  abandoned  plantations 
in  the  Mississippi  valley  are  established  at 
Helena,  Skipworth's  Landing,  Yicksburg,  and 
Natchez ;  at  these  places  600  applications  had 
occurred  up  to  the  date  of  the  report,  and 
400,000  acres  had  been  leased.  The  rent  paid 
government  is  two  cents  per  pound  on  the 
cotton  grown,  and  a  corresponding  amount  on 
other  products.  Where  there  is  considerable 
competition  in  obtaining  leases,  public  auction 
is  resorted  to,  and  as  high  as  8i  cents  a  pound 
premium  has  been  obtained.  Some  of  the 
freedmen  rent  ground  for  themselves,  and  this 
practice  is  encouraged  at  the  agencies  Last 
year  one  of  this  class  raised  75  bales  of  cotton, 
worth  $18,000,  others  raised  respectively  47, 
31,  28,  12,  10,  and  some  down  to  a  single 
bale.  Preferences  are  given  to  individuals 
appfying  for  small  plots,  and  the  land  leased  to 
a  single  individual  is  limited  to  one  estate. 

The  lessee  employing  freedmen  as  laborers 
is  required  to  conform  to  the  regulations  pre- 
cribed  by  Government ;  and  the  agreement  he 
makes  must  be  regularly  entered  into  with 
sanction  of  a  superintendent,  employed  not 
only  to  have  the  oversight  of  the  contract^ 
but  to  secure  its  faithful  execution. 

The  wages  range  from  $25  a  month  for  the 
able-bodied,  between  the  ages  of  20  and  40,  to 
$10  for  the  least  efficient,  aged,  and  female 
laborers. 

One  laborer  of  the  best  class  is  appointed  to 
every  twelve  acres  of  tillable  land.  The  lessee 
is  required  to  contribute  one  cent  a  pound  on 
the  cotton  produced,  and  in  like  proportion  on 
other  products,  for  the  support  of  the  helpless 
and  aged  freed  people,  and  for  schools.  One 
half  the  wages  is  reserved  till  the  close  of  the 
season,  when  the  crop  is  gathered,  and  the 
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claim  for  wages  constitutes  a  lien  on  the  crop 
till  paid. 

For  those  who  have  just  come  into  the  lines 
"  Freedmen's  Home  Farms"  are  established,  to 
supersede,  we  suppose,  the  present  freedmen's 
campB.  Rules  are  also  prescribed  for  the 
management  of  these,  and  a  superintendent 
appointed  to  register  the  arrivals  and  attend  to 
the  early  transfer,  to  some  appropriate  planta- 
tion, of  all  who  are  able  to  work,  while  those 
laboring  under  any  physical  disability  are  to  be 
otherwise  provided  for.  In  all  cases  parents 
must  take  their  young  children  with  them, 
when  hired,  and  all  who  live  together  as  man 
and  wife  are  to  be  legally  married. 

Corporal  punishments  are  forbidden,  and 
rules  laid  down  for  the  correction  of  any 
abuses  of  authority  on  the  part  of  employers, 
or  refusal  to  work  on  the  part  of  the  freedmen; 
wise  and  humane  provisions  are  made  for  the 
education  of  the  children,  and  the  protection 
of  the  freed  men  from  the  evils  incident  to 
their  ignorance  and  inexperience,  and  with  a 
view  to  instituting  a  new  system  of  social  and 
industrial  institutions  among  these  ignorant 
though  docile  people. 

To  the  more  southern  Military  Department 
under  command  of  General  Banks,  these  pro- 
visions are  not  as  yet  adapted ;  there,  much  of 
the  land  is  still  occupied  by  its  owners,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Government,  and  now 
occupy  the  position  of  employers  to  their 
former  slaves. " 

The  provisions  adopted  by  this  commander 
for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  capital 
and  labor  in  their  new  relations  are  worthy  his 
previous  reputation  as  a  legislator. 

A  provost-marshal  is  intrusted  with  the 
division  of  the  State  into  police  and  school  dis- 
tricts, each  to  be  under  the  care  of  a  deputy 
marshal,  though  the  general  regulaUon  of  the 
schools  for  the  freedmen  is  given  to  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Education.  In  this 
department  the  enlistment  of  freedmen  into 
the  army  is  prohibited,  and  soldiers  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  plantations.  The  laborers 
may  choose  their  employers,  but  having  hired 
themselves  to  a  planter,  must  continue  with 
him  for  at  least  one  year  under  protection 
of  the  Government.  Questions  arising  between 
freedmen  and  their  employers  must  be  submit- 
ted to  the  provost  marshal,  and  for  refusal  to 
work,  or  other  unreasonable  and  refractory 
behaviour,  they  are  to  be  punished,  not  by 
flogging,  but  by  compulsory  labor  on  the  public 
works  without  pay,  and  by  the  usual  punish- 
ments to  which  soldiers  are  subjected  under 
military  rule. 

Colonization  from  the  State,  or  the  inter- 
mingling of  laborers  from  different  plantations, 
is  discouraged,  and  the  unity  of  families 
directed  to  be  maintained,  the  sale  of  spirituous 


liquors  is  restricted,  provision  is  made  for  the 
sick  and  infirm,  either  upon  the  plantations  or 
at  hospitals,  two  of  which  are  established  at 
Baton  Rouge  and  Algiers. 

The  hours  of  work  prescribed  are  ten  hours 
in  summer,  and  nine  hours  in  winter,  daily. 
The  compensation  consists  in  rations,  comfort- 
able clothing,  quarters,  fuel,  medical  attend- 
ance, and  instruction,  besides  wages,  which 
range  from  $8  a  month  down  to  $'6  a  month,  at 
least  one-half  of  which  is  to  be  reserved  to 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  may  be  deposited  to 
the  credit  of  the  laborer  in  a  savings  bank  to 
be  connected  with  the  U.  S.  Treasury.  The 
crop  is  to  stand  pledged  for  the  payment  of 
wages,  and  it  is  recommended  that  the  freed- 
men should  endeavor  to  supply  their  wants  by 
over-work,  so  as  to  allow  the  whole  amount  of 
their  wages  to  accumulate  to  their  credit ;  to 
facilitate  this,  each  hand  has  from  one  acre  to 
a  quarter  acre  for  culture  on  his  own  account. 
To  stimulate  industry,  where  relations  of  con- 
fidence are  established  between  the  employer 
and  employed,  the  wages  may  be  commuted  by 
one-fourteenth  the  nett  proceeds  of  the  crop. 
The  proclamation  of  General  Banks,  from 
which  these  items-  are  gleaned,  closes  with  a 
tribute  to  the  superiority  of  moral  over  physical 
agencies,  and  acknowledges  the  truth  that  war 
can  never  cease  till  the  yellow  harvest  waves 
over  the  crimson  field  of  blood. 

(id  mo.  Zd.  E.  P. 


INFLUENCE   OF   FOOD   UPON  THE  INTELLECT. 
(Concluded  from  page  831,  vol.  20th.) 

Mr.  Grove  suggests  that  the  inorganic  forces 
and  animal  force  will  yet  be  shown  to  be  con- 
vertible into  each  other;  but  let  this  acute 
student  of  nature  speak  for  himself : — 

^'  Some  difiiculty  in  studying  the  correlations 
of  vital  with  inorganic  forces  arising  from  the 
effects  of  sensation  and  consciousness,  present- 
ing a  similar  confusion  to  that  alluded  to  when, 
in  treating  of  heat,  I  ventured  to  suggest  that 
observers  are  too  apt  to  confound  the  sensations 
with  the  phenomena.  Thus,  to  apply  some  of 
the  considerations  on  force,  given  in  the  intro- 
ductory portion  of  this  essay,  to  cases  where 
vitality  or  consciousness  intervenes,  Where  a 
weight  is  raised  by  the  hand,  there  should, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  non-creation  of 
force,  have  been  somewhere  an  expenditure 
equivalent  to  the  amount  of  gravitation  over- 
come in  raising  the  weight.  That  there  is  ex- 
penditure we  can  prove,  though  in  the  present 
state  of  science  we  cannot  measure  it.  Thus, 
prolong  the  effort,  raise  weights  for  an  hour  or 
two,  the  vital  powers  sink,  food,  i.  e.,  fresh 
chemical  force,  is  required  to  supply  the  ex- 
haustion. If  this  supply  is  withheld  and  the 
exertion  is  continued,  we  see  the  consumption 
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of  force  in  the  supervening  weakness  and 
emaciation  of  the  body/^ 

The  question  next  arises,  how  does  the  food, 
in  the  process  of  its  decomposition,  develop 
motive  power  ?    This  is  a  question  more  easily 
asked   than  answered.    We   know  that  the 
grouping  of  atoms  of  matter  into  the  organized 
forms,  to  which  the  terms  starch,  sugar,  case- 
ine,  &c.,  have  been  given,  was  effected  by 
plants,  under  the  influence  of  sunlight.  Such 
substances,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  should 
not  be  regarded  merely  as  "  consolidated  masses 
of  the  atmosphere  and  water,"  but  also  as 
accumulations   of  force.    When  these  sub- 
stances are  disorganized  in  the  mechanisms  of 
animals,  the  force  which  was  previously  pent 
up  in  them  is  set  free;  part  of  it  takes  the 
form  of  heat,  a  portion  of  it,  occasionally  (per- 
haps always),  is  resolved  into  electricity,  and 
part  is  recognized  as  muscular  power  (animal 
motive  power).    The  heat,  set  free  by  the  dis- 
organization of  food  in  the  animal  economy, 
differs  in  no  respect  from  that  developed  by 
the  combustion  of  fuel  in  our  furnaces  j  and 
by  means  of  the  electricity  procurable  from  the 
torpedo,  every  phenomenon  peculiar  to  that 
variety  of  force  can  be  exhibited.    Now  the 
inquiry  presents  itself  here,  are  we  to  infer 
from  these  well-ascertained   facts  that  vital 
action  is  the  result  of  the  conjoint  influence  of 
the  ordinary  physical  (including  chemical) 
agencies,  modified  by  the  peculiar  state  of  ag- 
gregation of  the  atoms  of  matter  on  which 
they  act;  or  that,  in  addition  to  the  physical 
forces  set  free  by  the  destruction  of  the  animal 
mechanism  and  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
food,  there  is  developed  a  peculiar  force  cor- 
related to  the  physical  forces,  but  differing  in 
its  manifestations  from  each  of  them  in  the 
game  way  that  electricity  differs  from  magnet- 
ism, or  light  from  heat?    To  the  latter  view 
we  are  disposed  to  incline.    We  believe  that 
all  the  forces  of  nature  are  but  modified  mani- 
festations of  the  one  all-pervading  aetherial 
fluid  (in  a  state  of  motion),  and  that  the  modi- 
fications arise,  in  most  instances,  from  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  nature  of  the  ponderable  matter 
on  which  this  universal  force  acts. 

It  is  generally  to  be  regretted  that  a  staple  food 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  this  country 
(England),  is  deficient  in  flavor,  and  too  bulky 
to  be  nutritious.  We  have  long  been  of  opi- 
nion that,  in  this  'country,  at  least,  the  best 
agricultural  laborer  is  he  who  is  best  fed.  Let 
us  see  what  facts  we  can  call  upon  in  support 
of  this  opinion. 

Oatmeal  is  the  staple  article  of  the  food  of 
Scotch  laborers,  and  of  those  of  the  northern 
parts  of  England ;  and  its  great  superiority 
over  the  potato  is  strikingly  manifest,  when  we 
compare  the  physical  development  of  the  con- 
sumers of  the  two  alimental  substances. 


In  the  counties  of  York,  Lancaster,  North- 
umberland, and  Cumberland,  the  physique  of 
the  laborer  is  superior  to  that  of  the  worker 
of  any  other  part  of  England.  But  the  north- 
ern laborer  is  not  merely  more  powerful  than 
his  southern  con  frere,  for  he  excels  him  in  the 
exercise  of  his  intellectual  faculties.  This  is 
so  well  known  to  the  farmers  from  the  north  of 
England,  who  have  settled  in  other  parts  of 
that  country,  that  they  offer  higher  wages  to 
the  laborers  from  their  own  part  of  the  king- 
dom ;  knowing  well,  from  further  experience 
of  their  habits,  that  they  will  not  only  do  more 
but  better  work  than  the  laborers  of  the  south. 

The  cause  of  the  superior  intelligence,  and 
greater  physical  powers  of  the  common  ;  people 
of  the  north  bf  England,  as  compared  with 
those  elsewhere,  may  in  part  be  found  in  eth- 
nological differences.  But  granting  this,  their 
maintenance  would  be  impossible,  were  the 
food  of  the  people  of  this  district  similar  to 
that  of  the  laborers  of  the  English  midland 
counties. 

In  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland, 
although  potatoes  are  extensively  consumed, 
yet,  buttermilk,  which  the  people  by  no  means 
despise,  is  also  largely  made  use  of;  and  oat- 
cake is  far  from  being  a  stranger  on  the  poor 
man's  board.  In  the  south  of  England,  oat- 
meal, whether  served  up  in  the  semi-fluid  form 
of  porridge,  or  in  the  solid  condition  of  cake, 
is  almost  unknown. 

It  requires  no  argument  to  prove  that  the 
people  of  the  north  of  England  are  better  agri- 
cultural laborers  than  those  of  the  south,  and 
are  themselves  excelled  by  their  neighbors 
north  of  the  Tweed.    Although  there  is  but 
little  ethnological  difference  between  the  agri- 
cultural laborers  of  the  south  of  Scotland  and 
those  of  the  north  of  England,  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  former  possess  more  brains  and 
muscles  than  the  latter;  they  are  stronger  and 
more  skillful  workmen.    We  think,  however, 
that  no  such  difference  is  observable  between 
the  artizans  of  Glasgow  and  those  of  Newcastle 
or  Carlisle.    In  the  case  of  the  rural  workoaan 
this  may  appear  anomalous,  but  it  is  not  really 
so.    The  artizans  of  both  countries  are  well 
paid,  and  can,  therefore,  afford  to  use  a  gener- 
ous diet,  composed  chiefly  of  animal  food;  but 
the  Scotch  agricultural  laborer  subsists  princi- 
pally upon  oatmeal  and  peas,  whilst  the  Eng- 
lish laborer  uses  a  diet  which  is  to  a  far  less 
extent  made  up  of  these  articles.    Were  the 
English  and  Scotch  laborers  supplied  with  pre- 
cisely the  same  kind  and  quality  of  food,  we 
think  there  would  be  little,  if  any,  difference 
in  the  amount  and  quality  of  their  work.  The 
highly  nutritious  nature  of  the  pea  and  oat,  as 
compared  with  the  potato,  will  be  evident  from 
the  analyses  made  of  them. 
These  analyses  prove  that  one  pound  of  peas 
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is  capable  of  putting  more  muscle  on  the 
human  machine  than  fifteen  pounds  of  pota- 
toes could  do;  and  that,  taking  the  amount  of 
flesh-formers  in  a  substance  as  a  measure  of  its 
nutritive  value,  oats  are  more  valuable  than  po- 
tatoes as  food — that  is,  a  pound  of  oatmeal 
will  form  as  much  lean  flesh  as  half  a  stone  of 
potatoes  !  The  value  of  a  food  substance  is 
not,  however,  altogether  in  proportion  to  its 
amount  of  nitrogenous  or  flesh-forming  mat- 
ters, but  also,  to  a  great  degree,  upon  the  pro- 
portion of  starch  it  yields.  In  this  respect  the 
potato  is  by  no  means  an  inferior  aliment;  in- 
deed, were  it  as  deficient  in  heat-giving  and 
fat-forming  matters  as  it  is  in  flesh-forming 
substances,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for 
working  men  to  subsist,  as  they  do,  almost  ex- 
clusively upon  this  so-called  "  national  escu- 
lent." 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  is  clear  that 
potatoes  contain  a  quantity  of  starch  altogether 
disproportionate  to  their  amount  of  nitrogen- 
ous or  flesh-forming  substances ;  and  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  asserting  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  a  man  fed  exclusively  on  potatoes  cannot 
be  as  hard-working  and  intelligent  a  laborer  as 
if  he  were  supplied  with  food  of  a  more  con- 
centrated kind — one  in  which  the  muscle-form- 
ing constituents  bore  a  higher  proportion  to  the 
fat-formiug  elements.  The  addition  of  butter- 
milk (which  is  very  rich  in  nitrogenous  mat- 
ters) to  potatoes,  serves  in  some  measure  to 
remedy  the  evils  of  a  potato  diet ;  but  it  re- 
quires a  capacious  middle  region  to  accommodate 
the  large  quantity  of  potatoes  and  buttermilk 
which  a  hard-working  man  would  require,  to 
enable  him  to  develop  an  amount  of  motive 
power  equal  to  that  expended,  say,  by  a  navvy 
in  his  day's  toil.  A  mixed  diet  of  potatoes  and 
oatmeal  is  incomparably  better  than  a  pure 
potato  diet,  and  if  the  oatmeal  be  the  staple, 
and  the  potato  the  adjunctive  article  of  food, 
80  much  the  better. — Sci.  American. 


"I  wish  we  may  be  punctual  to  our  promises 
and  just  in  the  payment  of  our  debts;  and 
when  we  have  paid  every  body,  be  kind  to  the 
poor." — Memoirs  of  Nicholas  Wain. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  &C. 


As  the  mightiest  agencies  in  nature, — heat, 
gravitation,  electricity,  are  hidden  and  impal- 
pable, yet  constant  in  their  influence,  and  stu- 
pendous in  their  efl^ects,  so  it  is  with  this  ever- 
present  Saviour. — Harris. 


Rain  during  some  portion  oi 
the  24  hours,  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day 

Snow,  including  very  slight 
falls   

Cloudy,  without  storms,  

Clear,  in  the  ordinary  ac 
ceptation  of  the  term,  


TEMPERATURE,  RAIN,  DEATHS 
AC. 


Mean  temperature  of  the 
month  at  Penna.  Hospital 

Highest  do.  during  month, 

Lowest  do.     do.  do. 

Rain  during  the  month,  

Deaths  during  the  month 
counting  four  current 
weeks  in  each  year. 


1863. 

1864. 

1  days. 

6  days. 

1  day. 

5  " 

6  days . 

6  " 

10  " 

9  " 

6 

28  " 

29  " 

The  grace  of  God  in  the  heart  of  man  is  a 
tender  plant  in  a  strange,  unkind  soil  ;  and, 
therefore,  cannot  well  prosper  and  grow  with- 
out much  care  and  pains,  and  that  of  a  skilful 
hand . — Leigh  to  n . 


1863. 


35.00  deg 
55.00  " 
6.00  " 
4.68  in. 


1122 


1864. 


35.97  deg. 
58.00 

5.00 

0.55  in. 


1434 


Average  of  the  mean  temperatures  of 
this  month  for  the  past  seventy-five 
years,  

Highest  mean  of  do.  during  that  entire 
period,  

Lowest      do.     do.      do.  do 
do.       1815,  1836,  1838, 

WINTER  TEMPERATURES. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  three  winter 
months  of  1863  and  '64,     :  : 

Mean       do.  do.   do.  do. 

months  of  1862  and  '63,     :  : 

Average  of  the  winter  temperatures  for 
the  pSiSt  seventy-four  je&TS  :  :  : 

Highest  winter  mean  occurring  during 
that  entire  period,  1827,  '28,  and  1850 
and'51,  :        :  :       :  : 

Lowest     do.     do.  do.  1814 

'15,  and  1835,  '36,       :      :  : 


deg. 


24.00 


34.88  deg. 
36.41  " 
31.30  '* 

38.33  " 
26.66  '< 


It  may  be  noticed  that  there  has  been  consider- 
able increase  in  the  number  of  deaths,  a  remarkable 
decrease  in  the  quantity  of  rain,  while  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  month  for  the  two  years  immediately 
under  review  has  varied  but  little.  The  17th  of  the 
month,  this  year,  is  said  to  have  been  the  coldest, 
taken  all  through,  although  the  mercury  reached  ft 
lower  point  on  the  18th.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Germantown,  Chesnut  Hill,  and  other  exposed 
points,  zero,  and  even  below,  was  reported  as  hav- 
ing been  reached.  The  Delaware  was  almost  en- 
tirely blockaded  with  ice,  it  being  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  the  boats  were  able  to  cross.  Some  of 
the  cakes  measured  a  foot  in  thickness. 

The  winter  temperature  has  been  about  two  and  a 
half  degrees  warmer  than  last  year,  and  also  ex- 
ceeded the  average  for  the  past  seventy-four  years 
by  more  than  five  degrees.  Although  the  prices  of 
provisions  and  .  every  other  necessary  of  life  have 
ruled  enormously  high,  still,  with  a  mild  winter  and 
plenty  of  work,  the  poor  have  been  unusually 
blessed, 

Phiiadelpbia,  Third  mo.  2d,  1864, 

J.  M.  E. 
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Covetousness  is  the  greatest  of  monsters,  as 
well  as  the  root  of  all  evil.  I  have  once  seen 
the  man  who  died  to  save  charges!  "  What! 
give  ten  shillings  to  a  doctor,  and  have  an  apo- 
thecary's bill  besides,  that  may  come  to  I  know 
not  what !"  No,  not  he  :  valuing  life  less  than 
twenty  shillings.  But  indeed,  such  a  man 
could  not  well  set  too  low  a  price  upon  himself; 
who,  though  he  lived  up  to  the  chin  in  bags, 
had  rather  die,  than  find  in  his  heart  to  open 
one  of  them,  to  help  to  save  his  life. — Penn. 


THE  WEATHER  LAST  WEEK. 
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Mean  of  the  week  39.46. 
Same  time  last  year  37.70. 
Mean  of  the  past  month  36.0. 
Same  time  last  year  34.84. 

Homer  Eachus. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  dull,  and 
supplies  come  forward  slowly.  There  were  small 
sales  for  home  consumption  at  $6  00  a  $6  25  per 
barrel  for  low  grade  and  good  superfine,  $6  50  a 
^6  75  for  extras,  $7  50  a  $7  75  for  extra  family, 
and  at  higher  figures  for  fancy  lots,  according  to 
quality.  Rye  Flour  is  steady  at  $6  00.  In  Corn 
Meal  there  is  nothing  doing. 

Grain. — There  is  a  fair  inquiry  for  Pennsylvania 
red  Wheat  at  $1  62  per  bushel.  White  ranges 
from  $1  70  to  %\  90.  Sales  of  Rye  at  $1  32  per 
bushel.  Corn  comes  forward  slowly,  and  yellow  is 
in  demand  at  an  advance,  selling  at  $1  18,  delivered. 
Oats  are  steady  at  80  a  81  cents.  The  last  sales  of 
Barley  Malt  were  at  .^I  70.  Barley  ranges  from 
%l  50  to  1  58. 

Seeds.— Sales  of  Cloverseed  at  |7  62  a  8  00  per 
64  lbs.  Timothy  is  unchanged.  Sales  at  $3  50 
per  bushel.  Flaxseed  is  selling  at  $3  22  a  3  25  per 
bushel. 


STEPHEN  COX  &  CO.,  GENERAL  COMMISSION 
Merchants,  for  the  sale  of  Flour,  Grain,  Seeds, 
Potatoes,  Beans,  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruit,  and 
all  kinds  of  Country  Produce,  No.  236  N.  Wharves, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WOULD  REFER  WITH  PERMISSION  TO 
Wm.  Neal,  Philadelphia.  Peter  Sherman,  Philadelphia. 


iHaac  Jeau9  &  Co. 
Droxel  <fe  Co.,  Bankera, 
Biidd  &  Comly, 
Geo.  Kock, 

4m  25  '63— ly 


Sharpleas  h.  Siter, 
George  Quimby,  New  Fork. 
Ward  &  Brother,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Dare,  Sproston  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 


FOR  SALE  BY  THE  SUBSCRfBERS,  SEVERAL 
sets  "Friends'    Miscellany,"    II    volumes  in 

each  set,  newly  bound     $7.50 

A  few  copies  Job  Scott's  work,  2  vols   3.50 

Hugh  Judge's  Journal   70 

Memoirs,  Ann  Byrd,  Isaac  Martin  and  Rufus 

Hall,  each   25 

Also,  Journal  of  John  Comly   1.50 

CHARLES  COMLY,  Bvberry,  or, 
EMMOR  COMLY,  No.  131  North  7ih  St.,  Phila. 
1st  mo.  23,  1864.— t.  f. 

TELLWOOD  ZELL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Book- 
;  sellers  and  Stationers,  2d  Hoor  No's.  17  &  19 
South  Sixth  Street,  Pbifada.  Also,  Manufacturers 
cf  Photograph  Albums,  and  Publishers  of  Friends' 

12,  '64.  tf. 

HOMER  EACHUS,  COLLECTOR,  No.  2025  Wood 
Street,  Philadelphia.     Difficult  Claims  ener- 
getically presented. 

Unincumbered  Real  Estate  of  the  value  of  $15,000 
as  security  for  fidelity  in  making  remittances  of  pro- 
ceeds.   Reference  is  made  by  permission  to 

William  P.  Walter,  1233  Market  Street,  Philada. 
J.  J.  Kersey,  1920  Green  Street.  " 
Thomas  H.  Speakman,  Attorney,  26N.7th  St.,  " 
Dr.  a.  Langdon  Elwyn,  1422  Walnut  Street,  " 
Andrews,  Colby  &  Thompson,  Attorneys,  37  Wall 
Street,  New  York. 

Correspondent  in  New  York. 
H.  Y.  CUMMINGS,  Attorney,  34  Wall  St. 
1st  mo.  23.  1864.— 3mos. 

ERCILDOUN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 
This  Institution,  located  in  a  beautiful  section  of 
Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  three  miles  south  of 
Coatesville,  on  the  P.  R.  R.,  will  commence  its  spring 
and  summer  term  on  the  29th  of  Second  month  next. 
The  range  of  study  embraces  the  branchos  essentia! 
tc  a  complete  education.  The  Ancient  aul  Modern 
Languages  are  taught  without  extra  charge.  The 
school  is  supplied  with  a  fine  assortment  of  Philoso- 
phical, Chemical,  and  Astronomical  apparatus  to 
illustrate  the  lectures  upon  Natural  Sciences. 

TERMS,  $60  per  session  of  twenty  weeks.  Far- 
ther information  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Principal.  RICHARD  DARLINGTON,  Jr. 

Ercildoun  Boarding  School,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
1st  mo.  16,  1864.— 2mos. 

STOKES  &  FOULKE,  MERCHANT  TAILORS,  No. 
561  Arch  St.,  Have  on  hand  a  good  assortment  of 
CLOTHS,  CASSIMERES  and  TESTINGS,  and  are 
prepared  to  have  the  same  made  up  to  order  in  good 
style  and  at  moderate  prices 

Particular  attention  given  to  making  Frienda' 
Clothing.  9mo.  12,  '63— ly. 


WM.  HEACOCK,  GENERAL  FURNISHING 
UNDERTAKER,  No.  18  North  Ninth  Street, 
West  Side,  Philadelphia.  Constantly  on  hand  a  gen- 
eral assortment  of  ready-made  Coffins,  and  every  re- 
quisite for  Funerals  furnished  on  the  most  accommo- 
dating terms.  Lead  Coffins  furnished  at  the  shortest 
notice.  Lots,  Half  Lots,  and  Single  Graves,  in  all 
the  principal  Cemeteries,  for  sale. 
5th  mo.  1863—1  yr. 

^TARRIAGE  CERTIFICATES,  VISITING  AND 
LVJL  Wedding  Cards  written  by  Thos.  W.  Moobh, 
Penman,  at  Crittenden's  Philadelphia  Commercial 
College,  N.  E.  corner  Seventh  and  Chestnut  StB. 
3d  mo.  14th,  1863— Ij. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
friends'  TESTIMONY  AGAINST  WAR. 

The  war  of  1812  terminated  nearly  fifty  years 
ago.  There  being  no  conscription,  it  occasioned 
but  little  suffering  among  Friends,  and  our 
peace  principles  were  in  general  faithfully 
maintained.  The  war  of  the  revolution  was 
Btill  more  remote,  during  which  much  suffering 
was  experienced,  both  in  person  and  by  loss 
of  property.  A  large  number  of  those  now 
upon  the  stage  of  action  have  had  but  a  limited 
opportunity  of  hearing  this  distinguishing  tes- 
timony explained  and  illustrated  by  efficient 
and  impressive  gospel  laborers.  The  ministerial 
exercises  of  most  appear  to  have  run  in  other 
channels  ;  and  this  testimony  has  become  almost 
rusty  from  long  disuse. 

The  appropriate  religious  instruction  of  our 
young  people  upon  this  subject,  has  been  much 
neglected,  Pnd  having  been  exposed  to  influences 
of  an  opposite  character,  some  of  them  in  con- 
sequence, have  become  almost  strangers  to 
this  particular  department  of  our  religious  pro- 
fession. 

The  present  war  is  peculiarly  calculated  to 
dim  the  brightness  of  our  vision,  and  to  sur- 
round the  mind  with  doubts  and  difficulties  in 
relation  to  the  duties  we  are  supposed  to  owe 
to  the  government  under  which  we  live  Some, 
perhaps  only  a  few,  are  almost  ready  to  inquire, 
Why  should  not  Friends  bear  their  portion  of 
the  burden  ?  especially  as  the  tendency  of  the 


war  is  toward  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  an  event 
so  earnestly  desired  by  many  of  our  members. 
The  purport  of  the  query  is,  that  those  who 
propound  it,  have  slidden,  perhaps,  impercepti- 
bly to  themselves,  from  the  Christian  founda- 
tion upon  which  our  Society  rests.  It  shows, 
moreover,  that  considering  the  subject  even  in 
a  moral  point  of  view,  they  are  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  anti-slavery  proceedings  of 
Friends,  during  the  past  hundred  years,  to  be 
enabled  to  form  a  correct  opinion  as  to  the  ques- 
tion, whether  Friends  do  in  reality  owe  any 
personal  assistance  to  the  government  in  its 
efforts  to  quell  the  rebellion.  Our  obligations 
to  our  government  cannot  make  it  incumbent 
upon  us  to  depart  from  one  of  our  fundamental 
principles,  upon  the  faithful  adherence  to  which 
our  very  existence  as  a  people  depends.  If  a 
despotic  power  should  require  us  to  dissolve 
our  religious  institution  and  attach  ourselves  to 
some  other  religious  organization,  and  we  should 
comply  with  the  mandate,  it  would  not  more 
surely  effect  the  dissolution  of  our  Society,  than 
would  a  departure  from  the  pacific  principles 
which  have  especially  characterized  us  as  a 
people.  The  process  might  be  less  rapid,  but 
the  result  equally  sure. 

In  considering  the  query,  Why  Friends 
should  not  bear  a  portion  of  the  burden  by 
complying  with  military  requisitions,"  I  shall 
treat  it  more  especially  in  reference  to  its  moral 
aspects  ;  for  the  reason,  that  those  who  propose 
such  a  query,  are,  doubtless,  by  their  autece- 
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dents  better  qualified  to  consider  the  question 
in  a  moral  than  a  religious  point  of  view. 

It  is  proposed  herein  to  show,  that  if  other 
professors  and  non-professors,  and  also  the 
government,  had  imitated  the  practice  of  Friends 
during  the  past  eighty  years,  in  our  anti-slavery 
efforts,  human  bondage  would  long  since  have 
ceased  to  exist  in  our  land ;  and  as  slavery  is  the 
admitted  cause  of  this  rebellion,  it  necessarily 
follows,  that  if  slavery  had  ceased  within  the 
precincts  of  our  government,  there  would  have 
been  no  present  war. 

Our  national  government,  and  our  Society, 
have  adopted  modes  of  procedure  precisely  op- 
posite. Friends  abolished  slavery  among  them- 
selves, at  a  great  pecuniary  sacrrfice,  and  hav- 
ing remunerated  the  freedmen  for  the  unre- 
quited portion  of  their  labor,  they  then  earn- 
estly importuned  the  national  and  state  govern- 
ments to  perform  a  similar  act  of  justice,  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  their  prerogative.  But  every 
act  of  the  national  government  upon  this  sub- 
ject, from  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitu- 
tion in  1788,  till  the  accession  of  the  present 
Chief  Magistrate,  has  been  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening,  extending,  and  consolidating  the 
system  of  human  slavery. 

It  may  indeed  be  urged  that  the  nation  hav- 
ing become  penitent  in  relation  to  slavery, 
Friends  therefore  ought  to  render  personal  as- 
sistance for  its  forcible  abolition ;  but  if  the 
people  of  this  nation  are  indeed  penitent  over 
the  manifold  wrongs  inflicted  upon  the  African 
race^  the  evidences  of  it  are  not  before  me. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  the  labors  of  its  anti-slavery  members,  dur- 
ing the  laat  one  hundred  years,  the  states  of 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  New  Jersey  would 
probably  have  been  slave  States  at  the  present 
time,  and  strongly  entrenched  on  the  side  of 
disloyalty  and  rebellion  ;  and  the  glimmering 
of  anti-slavery,  or  in  other  words  of  loyal  senti- 
ment, which  showed  itself  in  Baltimore  at  the 
outbreak  of  this  rebellion,  would  have  been 
long  since  extinguished,  and  all  of  these  four 
States,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  would  have 
thrown  the  weight  of  their  influence  against  the 
general  government. 

Until  the  year  1817,  New  York  was  a  slave- 
holding  State.  During  the  legislative  session, 
the  New  York  Meeting  for  Sufferings  memor- 
alised  the  Legislature  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  and  John  Barrow,  a  much  esteemed 
elder  of  New  York  Monthly  Meeting,  and 
another  Friend  whose  name  I  do  not  remember, 
were  appointed  to  present  the  memorial,  and 
use  their  influence  to  obtain  an  act  of  emanci- 
pation. The  Manumission  Society  of  New 
York,  composed  mostly  of  Friends,  also  sent  a 
delegation  to  Albany,  the  seat  of  government, 
for  the  purpose ;  one  of  this  delegation  was 
Joseph  Curtis,  who,  though  not  a  member,  ; 


always  co-operated  with  Friends  in  every  mea- 
sure promotive  of  the  welfare  of  the  A^frican  race. 

After  about  six  weeks  of  persevering  effort  on 
the  part  of  these  delegates,  a  law  was  passed, 
aboHshing  slavery  progressively,  beginning  with 
a  certain  class  immediately,  and  progressing  till 
at  the  end  of  ten  years  the  emancipation  was 
to  be  completed. 

A  pro-slavery  reaction  ensued  within  a  few 
years  thereafter,  of  so  sweeping  a  character, 
that  when  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  me- 
morialised the  Legislature  in  favor  of  granting 
a  trial  by  jury  to  our  colored  citizens  who 
might  be  claimed  as  slaves,  the  Committee  hav- 
ing in  charge  the  memorial  were  barely  treated 
by  the  Legislature  with  civility;  and  one  of  them, 
on  their  return  from  the  seat  of  government, 
informed  the  writer  of  this  article,  that  if  sla- 
very had  not  previously  been  abolished,  he  did 
not  think  it  could,  at  that  time,  have  been  ac- 
complished. 

When  it  is  remembered  how  strong  was  the 
commercial  sympathy  which  bound  the  citizens 
of  New  York  to  the  slaveholding  States,  to- 
gether with  the  well-known  proclivities  of  the 
foreign  population,  and  these  intensified  by  the 
political  influences  which  would  almost  certainly 
have  prevailed,  but  little  argument  is  needed 
to  show  the  extreme  probability  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  National  Grovernment,  would 
have  come  into  fearful  collision  with  the  muni- 
cipal and  mobitic  forces  of  the  city,  and  that 
the  terrible  drama  of  revolutionary  Paris  would 
have  been  re-enacted  in  the  streets  of  New  York. 

In  Pennsylvania,  slavery  was  abolished  during 
or  about  the  year  1780,  if  my  information  is  cor- 
rect. When  it  is  remembered  that  forty  years 
thereafter,  Pennsylvania  was  surrounded  by 
slaveholding  States  on  the  north  and  east,  as  it 
now  is  on  the  south,  we  are  sustained  in  the 
belief  that  the  early  emancipation  in  that  State 
was  principally  owing  to  the  agency  of  Friends. 
I  am  not  aware  that  we  can  assign  for  it  any 
other  cause.  We,  of  the  present  generation, 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  untiring  labors 
of  Anthony  Benezet,  and  a  multitude  of  his 
co-laborers,  can  form  but  little  idea  of  what  was 
performed  by  Friends  during  that  interesting 
period. 

That  during  the  present  struggle,  the  seat 
of  war  has  not  been  transferred  from  Yirginia 
to  Pennsylvania,  that  the  fields  of  the  latter 
have  not  been  crimsoned  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent than  they  have  been,  that  devastation  and 
havoc  have  not  swept  away  her  agricultural  re- 
sources, is  very  much  owing  to  the  successful  ef- 
forts of  early  anti-slavery  Friends,  through 
whose  faithful  labors,  slavery,  the  parent  of  dis- 
loyality  and  rebellion,  was  extirpated  from  with- 
in her  borders;  and  Friends  and  others  of. the 
present  day,  are  now,  perhaps,  almost  uncon* 
sciously  enjoying  the  fruit  of  their  predecessors' 
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labors ;  without  which,  the  present  condition 
of  Pennsylvania  would  be  t3^pified  by  the 
desolation  of  portions  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Slavery  was  abolished  in  New  Jersey  shortly 
after  its  abolition  in  New  York.  Just  previous 
to  that  event,  a  brisk  traffic  in  slaves  was  con- 
ducted between  New  Jersey  and  the  southern 
States,  and  it  was  even  published  in  a  southern 
papei^  that  slaves  from  New  Jersey,  bearing 
the  marks  of  a  certain  Judge  (no  doubt  burnt 
in  by  a  hot  iron)  were  in  high  repute  among 
slave-buyers  in  that  locality.  When  we  con- 
sider the  atrocity  of  such  procedure,  and  that 
the  transaction  occurred  during  the  present 
generation,  we  cannot  but  admit  that  the  world 
does  progress.  But  through  whose  efforts  has 
it  moved  in  this  respect  ?  I  answer,  princi- 
pally through  the  instrumentality  of  Friends. 

In  relation  to  manumission  in  New  Jersey, 
I  am  Dot  in  possession  of  historical  facts  to  in- 
dicate to  what  extent  Friends  participated  in 
procuring  its  legal  abolition.  If  some  Friend 
in  New  Jersey,  to  whom  such  information  is 
accessible,  would  have  it  published  in  the  In- 
telligencer, it  would  be  the  means  of  supplying 
a  deficiency  in  this  little  compendium. 

In  Maryland,  a  law  was  ewacted  in  1753, 
disallowing  manumission  by  will.  Previous  to 
that  time,  the  practice  had  become  so  frequent 
as  to  alarm  the  more  rigorous  slaveholders  for 
the  safety  of  the  institution.  Although  the  law 
did  not  impede  the  progress  of  emancipation 
among  Friends,  yet  among  other  people  it  did 
to  a  great  extent,  for  many  were  found  willing 
to  free  their  slaves  upon  their  death-beds,  who 
had  been  unwilling  to  do  so  while  in  the  pos- 
session of  health  and  earthly  enjoyments. 

In  the  year  1789,  at  the  instigation  of  Joseph 
Townsend,  an  esteemed  citizen  of  Baltimore, 
an  abolition  society  was  formed  in  that  then 
infant  city.  Its  members  comprised  juany  of 
the  most  estimable  citizens,  apparently  irre- 
spective of  religious  preferences ;  but  the  soul 
of  the  movement  was  Elisha  Tyson,  a  Friend, 
who  in  this  department  of  }>hilanthropy  had 
no  superior,  and  perhaps  scarcely  an  equal. 

That  Elisha  Tyson  was  the  soul  of  the  move- 
ment, appears  from  the  fact,  that  when  after 
seven  years'  duration,  the  society  fell  into 
non-existence  ;  and  when  all  its  members  had 
sunk  down  one  by  one,  devoid  of  life  and  en- 
ergy, he  stood  alone,  in  the  language  of  his 
biographer,  the  intrepid  assertor  of  human  lib- 
erty. 

Immediately  after  the  formation  of  the  soci- 
ety, they  petitioned  the  Legislature  for  the  re- 
peal of  that  law,  which  disallowed  emancipation 
by  will.  The  petition  met  with  as  favorable  a 
response  as  could  have  been  expected  at  that 
time  ;  but  the  struggle  was  a  laborious  and  pro 
tracted  one ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  end  of 
seven  years  of  persevering  effort,  renewed  annu- 


ally, that  Elisha  Tyson  and  his  associates,  one  of 
the  mostetfective  of  whom  was  Elisha's  brother 
Jesse,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  repeal  of  the 
law  alluded  to,  in  consequence  of  which  repeal, 
there  are  now  thousands  in  Maryland  enjoying 
the  boon  of  freedom. 

By  the  last  census,  Maryland,  although  a 
small  state,  contained  seventy-four  thousand  free 
people  of  color,  a  large  number  of  whom  are 
the  descendants  of  those  emancipated  by- 
Friends,  and  probably  a  much  larger  number, 
who  owe  their  freedom  to  the  efforts,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  of  Elisha  Tyson,  of  Balti- 
more,— a  life  long  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends, — who,  in  addition  to  his  successful  ef- 
forts for  the  repeal  of  the  law  alluded  to,  which 
forbade  manumissions  by  will,  was  moreover  an 
effective  emancipationist  in  his  individual  ca- 
pacity, having,  according  to  his  biographer, 
been  instrumental  in  causing  two  thousand 
slaves,  in  Baltimore  and  vicinity,  to  pass  from 
a  state  of  servitude  to  the  enjoyment  of  liberty. 
Such  was  the  veneration  in  which  he  was  held 
by  that  class,  who  owed  so  much  to  his  benevo- 
lent exertions,  that  it  is  said  ten  thousand  of 
them  followed,  in  funeral  procession,  his  re- 
mains to  their  final  resting-place.  Probably  so 
great  a  nnmber  of  sincere-hearted  mourners 
rarely  ever  attended  on  a  similar  occasion.  He 
deceased  in  the  year  1824,  aged  about  seventy- 
five  years.  We  may,  therefore,  perceive  how 
greatly  the  pro-slavery  feeling  of  that  State, 
and  especially  of  the  city,  must  have  been 
modified  by  the  example  and  labors  of  Friends. 

But  the  anti-slavery  efforts  of  Friends  in 
their  southern  direction  were  not  limited  to  the 
State  of  Maryland.  It  was  about  the  year  1800 
(the  date,  however,  is  uncertain,)  that  some 
prominent  Friends  in  Virginia  made  an  earnest 
and  final  effort  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  African  race  in  that  State ;  and,  though  they 
received  the  sympathy  and  encouragement,  and 
perhaps  assistance, of  such  statesmen  as  Jefferson, 
Madison,  and  Patrick  Henry,  and  such  jurists 
as  Judges  Iredell  and  Johnson,  yet  the  mass  of 
the  slave-holding  population  were  incapable  of 
being  vitalised  upon  the  subject ;  they  appeared 
to  have  passed  into  that  condition  mourned 
over  by  Jesus :  "I  would  have  gathered  you, 
but  ye  would  not,  and  the  things  that  belong  to 
your  peace  are  hid  from  your  eyes.'' 

Although  no  emancipatory  measures  were 
obtained  by  Friends,  their  efforts  produced  an 
important  modification  in  the  law,  which  had 
thrown  almost  insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  manumission  by  will ;  in  consequence  of 
which.  Judge  Thatcher  estimated  that  ten 
thousand  slaves  received  their  freedom.  But 
the  Legislature,  discovering  that  death-bed  con- 
victions and  death-bed  manumissions  were  so 
rapidly  giving  freedom  to  the  slaves,  re-enacted 
those  laws  which  had  previously  so  obstructed 
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the  progress  of  emancipation.  Those  who  re- 
member the  memorable  trial  upon  the  probate 
of  John  Randolph's  will,  which  gave  freedom 
to  his  four  hundred  slaves,  will  understand  the 
nature  of  the  obstructions  alluded  to. 

When  Friends  were  laboring  for  the  eradica- 
tion of  slavery,  there  was  not  another  religious 
society  in  the  nation  that  afforded  them  sym- 
pathy, assistance,  or  encouragement ;  and  both 
the  people  and  the  national  government  were 
more  disposed  to  thwart,  than  promote  their 
righteous  concern.  The  last  time  the  New 
York  Meeting  for  Sufferings  memorialized  Con- 
gress upon  the  subject,  which  was  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  not 
a  Senator  ventured  to  advocate  the  request  of 
the  petitioners,  and  John  Quincy  Adams,  into 
whose  hands  the  petition  was  placed  for  pre- 
sentation, was  the  first  to  express  his  disapproval 
of  the  measure.  This,  of  course,  was  when  his 
aspirations  were  directed  to  the  Presidential 
chair. 

The  period  of  time  embraced  within  these 
remarks  was  mostly  included  between  the  years 
1775  and  1817,  during  which  time.  Friends, 
sometimes  in  an  individual  capacity,  and  on 
other  occasions  as  a  Society,  labored  religiously 
and  earnestly  in  a  direction  calculated  to  avert 
the  calamity  which  is  now  resting  upon  us. 
With  no  propriety,  therefore,  can  the  advocates 
of  war  aoeasures  ask  Friends  to  apostatize  from 
this  fundamental  principle,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish, through'  the  instrumentality  of  human 
carnage,  those  purposes  which,  in  the  earlier 
period  of  our  nation's  existence,  should  have 
been,  and  might  have  been,  effected  by  peaceful 
legislation. 

The  people  with  whom  we  mingle  and  the 
government  under  which  we  live,  have  their 
mode  of  accomplishing  their  objects,  and  we  the 
Society  of  Friends  have  theirs ;  and  they  are 
precisely  opposite.  From  motives  of  pecuniary 
interest  or  political  popularity,  they,  during 
nearly  eighty  years,  have  cherished  and  pro- 
tected the  practice  of  slavery,  whereas  the 
course  Friends  endeavored  to  pursue  was  to  ex- 
tinguish it,  when  it  had  comparatively  but  an 
embryo  existence.  If  our  efforts  in  this  respect 
had  betn  sustained  by  the  people  and  by  the 
nation  during  the  period  immediately  succeed- 
ing the  war  of  the  revolution,  this  purpose 
could  have  been  effected  without  a  national 
disruption,  without  force  of  arms,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  peaceable  principles  which  have 
distinguished  us  from  the  origin  of  our  Society. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this  is  to  be  the 
last  war ;  for  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  but 
that  the  wrongful  practices  of  unrighteous  men 
will  again  plunge  us  into  hostile  complications; 
so  that  there  will  never  arrive  a  time  when 
Friends  will  cease  to  be  led  into  temptation  to 
depart  in  a  greater  oc  less  degree  from  the 


primitive  purity  of  this  distinguishing  testi- 
mony, a  good  degree  of  faithfulness  in  the 
maintaining  of  which  has  wonderfully  preserved  J 
our  Society  from  realizing  the  prophetic  pre- 
monition of  Jesus,^ — "  They  that  take  the  sword 
shall  perish  by  the  sword."  G.  F. 

2d  mo,,  1864. 


WATCH  AND  PRAY. 

This  state  of  mind  is  necessary  to  be  observed 
from  the  first  development  lof  intellect,  to  the 
latest  period  of  our  existence  here  below. 

My  mind  has  of  late  been  much  impressed 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  Psalmist, 
when  he  says  "  Pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusa- 
lem ;  they  shall  prosper  that  love  thee.  Peace 
be  within  thy  walls  and  prosperity  within  thy 
palaces." 

In  thus  speaking  in  the  singular  number,  he 
clearly  implies  that  though  there  be  many  that 
are  called  churches,  there  was  but  one  true 
church,  the  Church  Militant  on  earth  composed 
of  all  nations,  kindred,  tongues  and  peoples  who 
worship  God  in  spirit )  not  relying  on  any 
outward  forms  or  ceremonies,  but  seeking  to  be 
led  and  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

A  manifestation  of  this  spirit  is  given  to 
every  man,  whereby  he  may  profit.  It  has 
been  given  from  the  first,  and  will  be  continued 
to  the  last ;  but  a  clearer  manifestation  is  still 
awaiting  us,  and  for  its  coming  let  us  watch 
and  pray.  The  Prophet  Isaiah  saith,  "  And  it 
shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  that  the 
mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  established 
in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  shall  be  exalt- 
ed above  the  hills,  and  all  nations  shall  flow 
unto  it;  and  many  people  shall  go  and  say,  Come 
ye,  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord, 
to  the  house  of  the  Grod  of  Jacob,  and  He  will 
teach  us  of  his  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his 
paths,  for  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law, 
and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem. 
And  he  shall  judge  among  the  nations,  and  shall 
rebuke  many  people  ;  and  they  shall  beat  their 
swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into 
pruning  hooks.  Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 
more."  This  state  is  experienced  now  in  measure 
by  many  individuals,  but  this  prophecy  speaks 
collectively,  Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation."  This  is  in  agreement  with 
another  declaration  of  the  same  Prophet^  "  Unto 
us  (true  then,  and  true  now)  a  Child  is  born, 
unto  us  a  Son  is  given,  and  the  government 
shall  be  upon  his  shoulder,  and  his  name 
shall  be  called,  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the 
mighty  God,  the  everlasting  Father,  the  Prince 
of  Peace.  Of  the  increase  of  his  government 
and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end," 

Scripture  testimony  teacheth  us,  "  When  ye 
hear  of  wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  see  that  ye  be 
not  troubled,  for  all  these  things  must  come  to 
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pass,  but  the  end  is  notyet;''  clearly  signifying 
that  that  glorious  end  will  come.  The  work  is 
progressive,  times  and  seasons  are  at  the  Lord's 
command.  Is  there  not  in  this  generation  a 
greater  toleration  and  liberality  of  opinion  than 
were  ever  before  known.  True  Christianity  as 
old  as  Adam,  yet  new  every  morning,  is  yet  ex- 
tending itself,  as  also  the  feeling  of  universal 
brotherhood — each  man  considering  his  fellow 
creatures  of  whatever  nation,  or  color,  as  breth- 
ren, each  being  accountable  to  God  alone.  Of 
those  who  have  received  much,  more  will  be 
required;  of  those  who  have  received  little,  less 
will  be  required,  and  every  man  must  stand  or 
fall  to  his  own  master.  "  One  is  your  master 
even  Christ  and  all  ye  are  brethren."  It  is  well 
for  us  all  to  understand  this.  "  If  any  man  have 
not  the  spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his."  When 
the  followers  of  the  blessed  Jesus  would  have 
called  fire  down  from  Heaven  upon  those  who 
did  not  receive  him.  He  said  "  Ye  know  not 
what  spirit  ye  are  of"  Jesas  was  no  persecutor 
for  opinion.  I  often  think  of  those  who  in  reli- 
gious views  differ  from  ourselves,  and  I  feel 
that  our  many  differences  do  not  hinder  our 
equal  access  to  the  throne  of  Grace. 

Oh  !  I  am  fully  persuaded  of  the  futility  of 
judging  one  another,  and  being  arbiters 
of  other  men's  consciences.  Did  we  watch  and 
pray  and  that  continually  we  would  learn  that 
heaven-born  "  Charity  that  tbinketh  no  evil, 
rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in  the 
Truth."    Yea,  watch  and  pray. 

I  have  often  thought  of  the  twelve  tribes 
that  were  sealed,  and  thus  considering,  that  one 
time,  or  one  day  is  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a 
thousand  years  as  one  day,  with  the  Lord,  and 
after  these  were  sealed,  and  lo !  a  great 
multitude  which  no  man  could  number  of  all 
nations,  and  kindreds,  and  peoples,  and  tongues, 
stood  before  the  throne  and  the  lamb,  clothed 
with  white  robes,  and  palms  in  their  h^nds,  and 
being  asked  who  are  these,  who  are  arrayed  in 
white  robes,  and  whence  came  they,  the  answer 
was,  these  are  they,  which  came'  out  of  great 
tribulation,  and  have  washed  their  robes  and 
made  them  white  in  the  hlood  of  the  Lamh,  (to 
be  understood  not  in  an  outward,  but  in  a  spirit- 
ual sense).  "  Except,"  said  Jesus,  "  ye  eat  of 
my  flesh,  and  drink  my  bloody  ye  have  no  life 
in  you.  Also,  in  regard  to  the  washing,  "  If  I," 
eaid  Jesus,  wash  thee  not,  thou  hast  no  part 
with  me."  And  it  is  of  his  mercy  he  saveth  us, 
by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  the  renew- 
ing of  the  Holy  Ghost."  This  is  necessary  for 
us  all  to  experience,  and  it  leads  us  into  an  ex- 
perience similar  to  what  Jesus  said  of  himself, 
when  the  disciples  asked,  hath  any  man  brought 
him  aught  to  eat?  "It  is  my  meat  and  my 
drink  to  do  the  will  of  my  heavenly  Father  " 
It  is  in  the  knowledge  of  his  will  made  known 
in  the  secret  of  every  heart,  that  the  true 


Church  of  Christ  is  built ;  and  whatsoever 
is  revealed,  belongeth  unto  us.  I  feel  called 
upon  to  encourage  those  in  the  younger  walks 
in  life  who  may  read  these  few  lines,  to  suffer  the 
seeds  of  benevolence  to  be  sown  in  their 
hearts,  and  the  produce  thereof  will  be  charity 
and  Love.  J.  W 

Canada  West,  M  mo  Id,  1864. 


The  greatest  men  are  men  of  simple  manners. 
Parade,  show,  and  a  profusion  of  compliments 
are  the  artifices  of  little  minds,  made  use  of  to 
swell  them  into  an  appearance  of  consequence, 
which  nature  has  denied  them. 


A  RAY  OF  SUNSHINE. 

A  minister,  whom  the  Master  has  been 
pleased  to  honor  as  a  comforter  of  the  saints, 
relates  the  following  incident :  "  In  the  earlier 
years  of  my  Christian  life,  I  was  accustomed  to 
visit  a  poor  district  of  a  city  in  Scotland.  One 
day  I  stepped  into  a  hovel,  dimly  lighted  and 
scantily  furnished,  bat  yet  displaying  a  studied 
neatness  and  order.  The  only  inmate,  an  aged 
woman,  bowed  down  with  infirmities,  and  al- 
most blind,  was  seated  near  the  fire-plaoe.  A 
few  moments'  conversation  satisfied  me  that  she 
was  one  of  Christ's  lowly  ones,  rich  in  faith, 
full  of  peace,  and  rejoicing  in  hope  of  the  glory 
of  God.  After  my  own  soul  had  been  refreshed 
with  her  gracious  words,  I  asked,  ^'  And  how 
do  you  spend  the  long  day  here  ?"  "  There  is 
little  difference  to  me,"  she  replied,  "  between 
the  hours  of  night  and  day,  but  they  never 
seem  long.  There  is  one  who  abides  with  me, 
whose  love  makes  it  all  light  and  joy  to  my 
soul.  When  I  awake.  He  is  still  with  me,  and 
the  time  seems  too  short  to  meditate  on  his  per- 
fections, and  to  commune  with  him.  My 
neighbors  are  very  kind,  and  when  they  come 
in  to  help  me,  I  have  the  privilege  of  telling 
them  what  He  is  to  me,  and  of  persuading  them 
to  taste  and  see  that  God  is  good.  There  is 
just  one  hour  for  which  I  watch.  You  see  that 
window,"  she  said,  pointing  to  the  four  little 
panes  that  admitted  the  dim  light  into  the 
apartment  in  which  we  sat.  "  For  about  an 
hour  every  day,  when  it  is  not  cloudy,  the  sun 
shines  in  there.  I  then  take  my  large-printed 
Bible  and  sit  down  in  tho  sunlight,  where  I 
can  see  well  enough  to  read,  and  a  precious 
hour  it  is  to  me." 

"  I  thought,"  said  the  minister  when  he  re- 
lated her  little  story,  "  I  thought  of  the  great 
sun,  the  centre  of  the  solar  system,  sending  his 
light  and  heat  to  so  many  distant  worlds.  I 
thought  of  all  that  he  shone  upon  in  this  busy 
world— the  fields  of  grain,  and  the  golden  fruits 
that  were  advancing  in  his  light;  and  I  felt 
sure,  that  from  his  going  forth  from  the  ends 
of  heaven,  as  a  bridegroom  coming  forth  from 
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his  chamber,  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race,  in 
all  his  circuit  to  the  ends  of  it,  he  did  no  nobler 
service,  and  none  more  grateful  to  our  Father 
in  heaven,  who  causeth  His  sun  to  shine  on  the 
evil  and  on  the  good,  than  when,  for  a  short 
hour,  he  sent  a  few  beams  into  that  little  win- 
dow, to  light  up  the  sacred  page  to  the  dim 
eyes  of  that  poor  old  woman  whom  the  world 
knew  not.'' — The  Scripture  Testimony. 


^  SELF-CULTURE. 

(Coatiaued  ivom.  page  8,) 

Some,  I  know,  will  wonder,  that  I  should 
think  the  mass  of  the  people  capable  of  such 
intimations  and  gMmpses  of  truth,  as  I  have 
just  supposed.  These  are  commonly  thought 
to  be  the  prerogative  of  men  of  genius,  who 
seem  to  be  born  to  give  law  to  the  minds  of  the 
multitude.  Undoubtedly  nature  has  her  no- 
bility, and  sends  forth  a  few  to  be  eminently 

lights  of  the  world."  But  it  is  also  true, 
that  a  portion  of  the  same  divine  fire  is  given 
to  all ;  for  the  many  could  not  receive  with  a 
loving  reverence  the  quickening  influences  of 
the  few,  were  there  not  essentially  the  same 
spiritual  life  in  both.  The  minds  of  the  mul- 
titude are  not  masses  of  passive  matter,  created 
to  receive  impressions  unresistingly  from 
abroad.  They  are  not  wholly  shaped  by 
foreign  instruction  ;  but  have  a  native  force,  a 
spring  of  thought  in  themselves.  Even  the 
child's  mind  outruns  its  lessons,  and  overflows 
in  questionings  which  bring  the  wisest  to  a 
stand.  Even  the  child  starts  the  great  problems 
which  philosophy  has  labored  to  solve  for  ages. 
But  on  this  subject  I  cannot  now  enlarge.  Let 
me  only  say,  that  the  power  of  original  thought 
is  particularly  manifested  in  those  who  thirst 
for  progress,  who  are  bent  on  unfolding  their 
.whole  nature.  A  man,  who  wakes  up  to  the 
consciousness  of  having  been  created  for  pro- 
gress and  perfection,  looks  with  new  eyes  on 
himself  and  on  the  world  in  which  he  lives. 
This  great  truth  stirs  the  soul  from  its  depths, 
breaks  up  old  associations  of  ideas,  and  estab- 
lishes new  ones,  just  as  a  mighty  agent  of 
chemistry,  brought  into  contact  with  natural 
substances,  dissolves  the  old  ajffinities  which 
had  b  ound  their  particles  together,  and  arranges 
them  anew.  This  truth  particularly  aids  us  to 
penetrate  the  mysteries  of  human  life.  By  re- 
vealing to  us  the  end  of  our  being,  it  helps  us 
to  comprehend  more  and  more  the  wonderful, 
the  infinite  system,  to  which  we  belong.  A  man 
in  the  common  walks  of  life,  who  has  faith  in 
perfection,  in  the  unfolding  of  the  human 
spirit,  as  the  great  purpose  of  God,  possesses 
more  the  secret  of  the  universe,  perceives  more 
of  the  harmonies  or  mutual  adaptations  of  the 
world  without  and  the  world  within  him,  is  a  wiser 
interpreter  of  Providence,  and  reads  nobler  les- 


sons of  duty  in  the  events  which  pass  before  him, 
than  the  profoundest  philosopher  who  wants  this 
grand  central  truth.  Thus  illuminations,  inward 
suggestions,  are  not  confined  to  a  favored  few, 
but  visit  all  who  devote  themselves  to  a  gene- 
rous self-culture. 

Another  means  of  self-culture  may  be  found 
by  every  man  in  his  Condition  or  Occupation, 
be  it  what  it  may.  Had  I  time,  I  might  go 
through  all  conditions  of  life,  from  the  most 
conspicuous  to  the  most  obscure,  and  might 
show  how  each  furnishes  continual  aids  to  im- 
provement. But  I  will  take  one  example,  and 
that  is,  of  a  man  living  by  manual  labor.  This 
may  be  made  the  means  of  self-culture.  For 
instance,  in  almost  all  labor,  a  man  exchanges 
his  strength  for  an  equivalent  in  the  form  of 
wages,  purchase-money,  or  some  other  product. 
In  other  words,  labor  is  a  system  of  contracts, 
bargains,  imposing  mutual  obligations.  Now 
the  man  who,  in  working,  no  matter  in  what 
way,  strives  perpetually  to  fulfil  his  obligations 
thoroughly,  to  do  his  whole  work  faithfully,  to 
be  honest  not  because  honesty  is  the  best 
policy,  but  for  the  sake  of  justice,  and  that  he 
may  render  to  every  man  his  due,  such  a  la- 
borer is  continually  building  up  in  himself  one 
of  the  greatest  principles  of  morality  and  re- 
ligion. Every  blow  on  the  anvil,  on  the  earth, 
or  whatever  material  he  works  upon,  con- 
tributes something  to  the  perfection  of  his  na- 
ture. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Labor  is  a  school  of  benevo- 
lence as  well  as  justice.  A  man  to  support 
himself  must  serve  others.  He  must  do  or 
produce  something  for  their  comfort  or  gratifi- 
cation. This  is  one  of  the  beautiful  ordinations 
of  Providence,  that,  to  get  a  living,  a  man  must 
be  useful.  Now  this  usefulness  ought  to  be  an 
end  in  his  labor  as  truly  as  to  earn  his  living. 
He  ought  to  think  of  the  benefit  of  those  he 
works  for,  as  well  as  of  his  own  3  and  in  so  do- 
ing, in  desiring  amidst  his  sweat  and  toil  to 
serve  others  as  well  as  himself,  he  is  exercising 
and  growing  in  benevolence,  as  truly  as  if  he 
were  distributing  bounty  with  a  large  hand  to 
the  poor.  Such  a  motive  hallows  and  dignifies 
the  commonest  pursuit.  It  is  strange  tha-t 
laboring  men  do  not  think  more  of  the  vast 
usefulness  of  their  toils,  and  take  a  benevolent 
pleasure  in  them  on  this  account.  This  beauti- 
ful city,  with  its  houses,  furniture,  markets, 
public  walks,  and  numberless  accommodations, 
has  grown  up  under  the  hands  of  artisans  and 
other  laborers,  and  ought  they  not  to  take  ^ 
disinterested  joy  in  their  work?  One  would 
think,  that  a  carpenter  or  mason,  on  passing  a 
house  which  he  had  reared,  would  say  to  him- 
self, "  this  work  of  mine  is  giving  comfort  and 
enjoyment  every  day  and  hour  to  a  family,  and 
will  continue  to  be  a  kiudly  shelter,  a  domestic 
gathering-place,  an  abode  of  affection,  for  a 
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century  or  more  after  I  sleep  in  the  dust and 
ought  not  a  generous  satisfaction  to  spring  up 
at  the  thought  ?  It  is  by  thus  interweaving 
goodness  with  common  labors,  that  we  give  it 
strength  and  make  it  a  habit  of  the  soul. 

Again.  Labor  may  be  so  performed  as  to  be 
a  high  impulse  to  the  mind.  Be  a  man's  vo- 
cation what  it  may,  his  rule  should  be  to  do  its 
duties  perfectly,  to  do  the  best  he  can,  and  thus 
to  make  perpetual  progress  in  his  art.  In  other 
words,  Perfection  should  be  proposed ;  and  this 
I  urge  not  only  for  its  usefulness  to  society, 
but  for  the  sincere  pleasure  which  a  man  takes 
in  seeing  a  work  well  done.  This  is  an  im- 
portant means  of  self-culture.  In  this  way  the 
idea  of  Perfection  takes  root  in  the  mind,  and 
spreads  far  beyond  the  man's  trade.  He  gets 
a  tendency  towards  completeness  in  whatever 
he  undertakes.  Slack,  slovenly  performance  in 
any  department  of  life  is  more  apt  to  offend 
him.  His  standard  of  action  rises,  and  every- 
thing is  better  done  for  his  thoroughness  in  his 
common  vocation. 

There  is  one  circumstance  attending  all  con- 
ditions of  life,  which  may  and  ought  to  be 
turned  to  the  use  of  self-culture.  Every  con- 
dition, be  it  what  it  may,  has  hardships,  hazards, 
pains.  We  try  to  escape  them  ;  we  pine  for  a 
sheltered  lot,  for  a  smooth  path,  for  cheering 
friends,  and  unbroken  success.  But  Providence 
ordains  storms,  disasters,  hostilities,  sufferings  ; 
and  the  great  question,  whether  we  shall  live 
to  any  purpose  or  not,  whether  we  shall  grow 
strong  in  mind  and  heart,  or  be  weak  and 
pitiable,  depends  on  nothing  so  much  as  on  our 
use  of  these  adverse  circumstances.  Outward 
evils  are  designed  to  school  our  passions,  and 
to  rouse  our  faculties  and  virtues  into  intenser 
action.  Sometimes  they  seem  to  create  new 
powers.  Difficulty  is  the  element,  and  resist- 
ance the  true  work  of  a  man.  Self-culture 
never  goes  on  so  fast,  as  when  embarrassed  cir- 
cumstances, the  opposition  of  men  or  the  ele- 
ments, unexpected  changes  of  the  times,  or 
other  forms  of  suffering,  instead  of  dishearten- 
ing, throw  us  on  our  inward  resources,  turn  us 
for  strength  to  Grod,  clear  up  to  us  the  great 
purpose  of  life,  and  inspire  calm  resolution.  No 
greatness  or  goodness  is  worth  much,  unless 
tried  in  these  fires.  Hardships  are  not  on  this 
account  to  be  sought  for.  They  come  fast 
enough  of  themselves,  and  we  are  in  no  more 
danger  of  sinking  under,  than  of  needing  them. 
But  when  G-od  sends  them,  they  are  noble 
means  of  self-culture,  and  as  such  let  us  meet 
and  bear  them  cheerfully.  Thus  all  parts  of 
our  condition  may  be  pressed  into  the  service 
of  self-improvement. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Justice  is  justly  represented  blind,  because 
she  sees  no  difference  in  the  parties  concerned. 


From  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
A  SUGGESTION. 

The  recent  articles,  in  regard  to  the  continu- 
ance and  support  of  the  Intelligencer,  have 
revived  with  me  a  subject  which  has  long 
seemed  to  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
welfare  and  maintenance  of  our  religious  soci- 
ety- 

Any  one  who  has  read  the  early  history  of 
Friends,  must  have  noticed  the  number  of  pub- 
lications issued  by  them  at  a  time  when  print- 
ing and  materials  were  very  high  in  price. 

These  works  were  widely  distributed,  and  I 
incline  to  think,  did  much  towards  the  building 
up  of  the  Society,  by  enlightening  the  public, 
(as  well  as  its  own  members),  in  regard  to  the 
principles  and  testimonies  which  were  held 
forth  by  it.  Friends  encouraged  their  children 
to  frequently  read  these  works  and  reflect  upon 
their  contents.  But  how  is  it  now  ?  Very  few 
Friends'  works  are  published,  and  these  have 
but  a  limited  circulation.  We  seldom  find  them 
in  Friends'  houses,  (unless  perhaps  stored 
away,)  their  places  being  supplied  frequently 
by  works  of  an  objectionable  or  useless  char- 
acter. 

Some  effort  should  be  made  to  remedy  this 
state  of  things  if  we  expect  to  continue  as  a 
people,  and  hold  forth  important  testimonies. 

How  can  it  be  done  ?  I  incline  to  think  it 
may  be,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  organization 
amongst  us  of  an  association  for  the  publication 
of  Friends'  works,  ancient  and  modern,  and  the 
preparation  of  suitable  books  for  the  reading  of 
children,  as  well  as  those  of  more  mature  years. 
If  these  were  sold  at  a  moderate  cost  they 
would  take  the  place  of  those  gifts  which,  as  at 
present,  we  purchase  for  our  young  people,  per- 
haps without  sufficient  examination  of  their 
contents,  and  find  when  too  late,  they  contain 
sentiments  opposed  to  our  religious  principles 
and  testimonies. 

An  organization  of  this  character  would  also 
open  the  way  for  many  amongst  us  gifted  with 
fine  talents  and  good  understanding,  to  devote 
these  talents  to  the  preparation  of  books  for 
publication.  Friends  in  various  neighborhoods 
throughout  our  country  could  act  as  agents  and 
thus  increase  the  sale  and  perusal  of  these 
works. 

A  few  women  Friends  have  been  organized 
for  several  years  as  the  Book  Association  of 
Friends,"  and  have  published  a  number  of  valu- 
j  able  works  for  children  and  others,  but  their 
I  means  were  limited  and  I  believe  now  nearly 
exhausted.  A  Society  of  this  character,  to  be 
effective,  should  have  a  large  capital  to  work  on, 
and  supply  any  deficiency  resulting  from  the 
low  price  of  its  publications.  It  certainly  can- 
not be  possible  that  there  is  so  little  life  and 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  religious  organi- 
zation that  sufficient  Friends  cannot  be  found, 
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throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land, 
who  will  step  forward,  and  from  their  abund- 
ance furnish  the  means  for  such  an  undertaking. 
In  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  according  to 
our  recent  census,  (I  am  not  informed  as  to 
other  Yearly  Meetings,)  there  were  10,510 
adult  members,  4,482  minors,  and  3,480  minors, 
(not  members)  one  of  whose  parents  is  a 
member. 

Friends  !  do  we  care  nothing  for  these  chil- 
dren, are  we  willing  to  see  them  scattered  to 
the  four  winds  and  our  religious  society  dying 
out?  Are  there  not  enough  interested  and 
concerned  Friends  among  our  older  members 
who  are  willing  to  aid  in  a  movement  of  this 
kind  ?  , 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  in  our  own  and 
other  Yearly  Meetings  there  ought  to  be  at 
least  1000  Friends  who  could  give^  say  ten 
dollars  each  to  start  a  concern  of  this  kind,  and 
perhaps  a  second  or  third  year  contribute  a  like 
amount  to  increase  its  usefulness.  All  such 
contributors  to  be  life  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  have  the  control  of  it. 

I  have  felt  willing  to  throw  these  suggestions 
before  the  readers  of  the  Intelligencer,  and 
hope  they  may  ponder  on  the  subject.  T. 

3d  mo.,  1864. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  19,  1864. 

We  are  requested  by  "  The  Book  Association 
of  Friends "  to  inform  those  interested  that 
the  second  edition  of  "  Memoir  of  P.  Cadwalla- 
der,"  with  some  additional  matter,  will  be  is- 
sued early  in  fourth  month  next. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  advance  in 
the  price  of  paper,  the  book  cannot  be  sold 
for  less  than  fifty  cents  per  copy. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  this  office. 

Friends'  Social  Lyceum,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  7th  inst.  was  addressed  by  William 
H.  Seaman  ;  subject,  "  Mental  Philosophy." 
The  origin  of  our  ideas  was  shown  to  be,  first, 
those  suggested  by  the  animal  wants ;  second, 
those  suggested  by  external  nature  ;  third,  cogi- 
tations upon  the  mind  itself,  and  upon  ideas 
derived  from  other  minds ;  and  lastly,  those 
which  are  breathed  into  the  mind  by  the  spirit 
of  Grod.  The  number  of  ideas  suggested  by 
mere  animal  wants  is  small ;  but  they  increase 
in  proportion  as  we  rise  in  the  scale,  and  they 
are  immeasurably  increased  by  contact  with 
other  minds,  by  reflection,  and  by  the  recorded 


ideas  of  those  who  have  lived  before  us.  The 
lecturer  commended  the  subject  to  the  atten- 
tion of  his  hearers,  as  one  calculated  to  enlarge 
and  discipline  the  reasoning  faculties. 

Vassar  Female  College. — The  trustees 
of  this  munificent  enterprise  met  at  Poughkeep- 
sie,  on  the  23d  ult.  The  founder  read  a  paper, 
giving  his  views  as  to  the  elevation  of  Woman, 
and  he  hoped  that,  in  the  selection  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  college,  no  distinction  should  be 
made  on  account  of  sex,  where  the  candidates 
possess  equal  qualifications.''  It  was  voted 
that  the  Executive  Committee  exert  themselves 
to  prepare  the  building  for  the  opening  on  the 
14th  of  9th  mo.  next.  Liberal  appropriations 
were  made  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus,  etc. 

Married,  on  the  16th  of  2d  month,  1864,  at  the 
residence  of  Thomas  Wright,  according  to  the  order 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Walter  WaltoJj  to  Anna 
S.  Wright,  all  of  Fairfax  county,  Virginia. 


Died,  at  Hart's  Village,  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y., 
Eleazer  Haviland,  in  the  Slih  year  of  his  age.  His 
funeral  took  place  at  Friends'  Meeting  house,  Nine- 
partners,  on  the  30th  of  12th  month,  1863.  He  had 
been  a  valuable  minister  in  the  Society  of  Friends 
for  more  than  50  years,  and  we  doubt  not  he  is 
gathered  as  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe. 

 ,  suddenly,  on  the  16th  of  1st  month,  1864, 

in  New  Garden  township,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  of 
apoplexy,  William  P.  Jones,  in  the  56th  year  of  hia 
age ;  a  member  of  New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting. 
In  the  prime  of  life  he  was  deprived  of  his  eye- 
sight, and  consequently  compelled  to  close  up  his 
occupation,  and  withdraw  from  active  life  with  the 
business  world.  This  deep  aflfiiction  was  borne  with 
great  resignation,  and  he  has  frequently  been  heard 
to  say,  that  by  closing  his  outward  eyes,  his  spirit- 
ual ones  had  been  more  fully  opened,  and  that  what 
had  seemed  as  an  affliction,  had  proved  to  him  a 
blessing.  He  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  Wil- 
mington Monthly  Meeting  in  1852,  and  became  a 
zealous,  active,  and  efficient  member  thereof,  filling 
the  stations  of  overseer  and  elder.  Shortly  after  he 
was  received  into  membership,  he  was  attacked 
with  a  painful  disease  of  the  stomach,  which  con- 
tinued with  him  at  intervals  until  his  death,  caus- 
ing at  times  the  most  intense  suff'ering,  which  he 
bore  with  a  resignation  becoming  his  Christian  pro- 
fession. He  was  endowed  with  remarkable  conver- 
eational  powers,  and  his  mind  being  well  stored 
with  useful  information,  his  society  was  always  in- 
structive and  attractive.  Genial  in  his  feelings, 
kind  and  afi'ectionate  in  his  manners,  he  made  many 
warm  friends  wherever  his  lot  was  cast,  by  whom 
his  loss  is  deeply  felt. 

 ,  on  the  28th  of  1st  month,  1864,  Mary  B. 

Hallock,  in  the  68th  year  of  her  age ;  a  member  of 
New  York  Monthly  Meeting,  Devoted  to  the  cause 
of  Truth,  she  was  a  faithful  attender  of  Meetings 
while  health  permitted,  and  filled  the  responsible 
stations  of  overseer  and  elder  for  many  years,  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  Friends.  But  valuable  as 
were  her  services  in  society,  it  was  in  the  family 
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circle,  that  she  found  her  most  congenial  sphere. 
By  precept,  and  still  more  by  example,  she  sought 
to  lead  her  family  in  the  way  of  holiness,  and  al- 
•  though  the  name  of  her  Saviour  was  seldom  on  her 
lips,  it  wag  evident  to  all  that  He  was  the  guiding 
star  of  her  life,  and  her  faith  in  hitn  never  wavered 
in  the  darkest  hour  of  affliction.  Having  done  her 
day's  work  in  the  day  time,  her  evening  of  life  was 
unclouded,  and  when  the  final  summons  came,  she 
was  prepared  to  say  to  the  dear  ones  around  her, 
"  I  can  now  give  you  all  up ;  I  am  ready  to  go  ; 
meet  me  in  Heaven." 

Died,  on  the  31st  of  1st  month,  1864,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  son-in-law,  Reuben  Yarnall,  in  West 
Philadelphia,  Phebe  Garrett,  in  the  88th  year  of 
her  age,  widow  of  the  late  Davis  Garrett,  of  Willis- 
town,  Chester  county. 

^  ,  on  the  13th  of  2d  month,  1864,  at  Stanford- 

ville,  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  Hannah  Hull,  widow 
of  the  late  Charles  W.  Hull,  in  the  87th  year  of  her 
age;  an  esteemed  elder  of  Stanford  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. The  approach  of  the  pale  messenger  of  death 
gave  her  no  alarm,  for  she  had  long  been  waiting 
for  the  coming  of  her  Lord.  Having  her  loins 
girded  and  her  lamp  burning,  we  doubt  not  as  her 
pure  spirit  entered  the  mansions  of  eternal  glory, 
the  welcome  salutation  was,  "  Well  done  good  and 
faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  everlasting  rest." 

 ,  on  the  5th  inst.,  at  Upper  Greenwich,  N.  J., 

Sarah  M.  Ogden,  widow  of  the  late  Samuel  Ogden ; 
a  member  of  Woodbury  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  1st  inst.,  after  a  short  illness,  at  the 

house  of  Ward  Sweet,  in  New  Baltimore,  Green 
county,  N.  Y.,  Anna  H.  Briggs,  widow  of  Benjamin 
Briggs,  (and  daughter  of  Aaron  and  Martha  Chad- 
wick,  deceased,)  aged  nearly  61  years.  She  was  a 
member  of  Duanesburgh  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  8th  of  10th  month,  1863,  at  Placerville, 

Boise  mines,  Idaho  Territory,  Albanus  R.,  son  of  the 
late  Dr.  Husou  Swayne,  in  his  4^d  year;  a  member 
of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting. 

.   ,  on  the  23d  of  5th  month,  1863,  after  four 

days'  illness  of  scarlet  fever,  Albina  J.,  daughter  of 
Lot  and  Hannah  B,  Gregg,  of  Belmont  Co.,  Ohio  ; 
in  the  9th  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  on  the  19th  of  1st  month,  1864,  after  two 

days'  illness  of  congestion  of  the  lungs,  C.  Alza- 
betta,  daughter  of  John  P.  and  H.  Priscilla  Bran- 
son, aged  about  14  months. 

 ,  on  the  27th  of  2d  month,  1864,  in  Mendon, 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Ros\vell  Whitcomb,  aged  80 
years  ;  a  member  and  minister  of  Rochester  Month- 
ly Meeting. 


A  Meeting  of  the  Association  of  Friends  for  the  Re 
lief  of  the  Suffering  Poor,  (with  fuel,)  will  be  held 
this  (7th  day)   evening,  at  8  o'clock,  at  Race  St. 
Meeting  House.. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Clerk. 


"  The  Women's  Association  of  Philadelphia, 
for  the  Eelief  of  the  Freedmen,"  report  the 
following  receipts  from  Friends  in  the  country, 
during  the  past  week  : — 

Friends  of  Woodbury  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, N.  J.  $50  00 


A  Friend  in  New  Jersey    .       .         10  00 

Friends  and  others  of  MuUica  Hill 
and  Upper  Greenwich,  N.  J.      .       .    13  00 

From  the  same  Friends,  clothing, 
valued  by  them     .       .       .       ,       30  71 

A  Friend  of  Cecil  Mo.  Meeting,  Md.     3  00 

1st  month  19th, — Friends  of  Cecil 
Monthly  Meeting  forwarded       .       .    40  00 
but  by  an  error  in  the  information  given 
it  was  credited  to  Friends  of  Cecil  county,  Md. 
Margaret  A,  Griscom,  Treasurer, 

1028  Arch  Street. 

Donations  of  books  or  clothing  should  be 
sent  to  A.  H.Love,  212  Chestnut  Street. 

3d  month  10th. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  "  MY  MOTHERS'  MEETINGS." 

(Continued  from  page  6.) 

MEETING  THE  SIXTH. 

STEP-MOTHERS. —  CHARING. —  NEGLIGENCE. —  FATALISM. 
 IMPROVIDENCE.  DETRACTION.  SCHOOLING. 

There  is  another  expression  in  common  use 
that  I  never  hear  without  pain,  lest  it  should 
indicate  the  same  incorrect  and  partial  views 
of  the  dealings  of  Divine  Providence.  When 
one  of  our  neighbors  has  been  removed  by  a 
sudden  and  unexpected  death,  we  frequently 

hear  it  remarked,  "  Ah  !  poor  ,  Ms  time 

was  come."  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  undoubt- 
edly is  so;  but,  besides  the  recognition  of 
Divine  power,  it  is  often  meant  to  imply  some- 
thing like  an  idea  of  "  destiny,"  that  could  not 
have  been  averted  by  any  human  means.  We  all 
know  that  with  God  alone  are  the  "  issues  of 
life  and  death,'^  but  He  nevertheless  permits 
the  intervention  of  human  means  for  good  or 
for  evil and  it  is  as  certain,  under  the  law  of 
his  providence,  that  we  shall  ever  reap  the  fruit 
of  our  own  doings.  There  would  be  something 
awful  in  consoling  the  friends  of  the  victims 
of  passion  or  of  vice  with  the  saying,  His 
time  was  come and  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
one  of  you  who  would  not  shrink  from  apply- 
ing it  in  the  case  of  any  great  criminal,  or  to 
the  victim  of  the  most  fearful  of  all  crimes. 
And  why?  Because  the  hand  of  man  is  too 
obvious,  and  the  crime  too  obnoxious  to  the 
Divine  law,  to  be  attributed  immediately  to  the 
hand  of  God.  It  is  possible  for  a  mother  to 
cause  the  death  of  her  child  by  neglect,  for 
which,  if  wilful,  she  is  as  much  accountable  as 
by  any  more  direct  means.  The  permanent 
injury  to  the  health,  or  even  the  death  of  chil- 
dren, is  often  occasioned  by  the  neglect  or 
ignorance  of  those  who  are  entrusted  with 
them ;  and  very  much  of  our  own  health,  as 
we  attain  to  years  of  maturity,  is  due  to  causes 
more  or  less  within  our  own  management.  All 
care  and  prudence  would  be  valueless,  and 
there  could  be  no  mistakes,  if  there  was  no 
such  a  thing  as  choice  beforehand.   The  whole 
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practice  of  the  medical  profession  would  be 
folly  and  delusion,  as  there  eould,  in  that  case, 
be  no  remedies.  Where  would  be  the  use  of 
all  the  teaching  and  preaching  in  the  world,  of 
what  value  would  the  Sacred  Writings  them- 
selves be  to  us,  what  would  be  the  use  of  our 
meeting  together  in  this  way,  to  endeavor  to 
help  each  other,  and  encourage  one  another  in 
that  which  is  right,  if  we  had  not  each  a  choice 
as  to  our  own  line  of  conduct  ?  How  do  we 
treat  our  own  children  ?  If  your  boy  had  care- 
lessly spoiled  something  you  particularly  val- 
ued, or  committed  some  other  great  fault, 
would  any  of  you  like  to  be  comforted,  or  the 
little  offender  screened,  by  your  neighbor's 
saying,  "  Oh,  it  was  to  be,  or  it  would  not  have 
happened  Could  you  justly  blame  your 
child  for  doing  wrong,  unless  you  believed  he 
could  have  done  differently?  Not  otherwise, 
we  may  be  quite  sure,  only  in  an  infinitely  en- 
larged sense,  does  our  Heavenly  Father  deal 
with  us.  It  is  the  disposition  that  he  would 
influence,  the  loill  to  do  right,  which,  in  all  His 
discipline,  He  designs  to  gain,  and  that  for 
purposes  of  our  own  best  welfare. 

I  have  said  more  on  this  subject  by  way  of 
enforcing  the  duty  of  making  the  best  use  of 
the  faculties  with  which  the  Almighty  has 
graciously  furnished  us,  as  well  as  of  our  op- 
portunities on  all  occasions,  because  I  want  you 
to  see  very  clearly  that  our  troubles  are  very 
often  brought  on  by  ourselves.  A  family  is 
overwhelmed  by  poverty.  If  you  look  into  the 
circumstances,  you  will  find  very  frequently  it 
is  because  the  husband  does  not  or  cannot  get 
work.^  The  reason  may  be,  that  he  is  not  sober, 
or  is  idle,  or  careless  in  his  work,  or  insolent  in 
his  behaviour.  The  family  may  be  large  or 
sickly.  We  are  likewise  accountable  for  im- 
provident marriages.  If  health  is  constitution- 
ally bad  on  either  part,  or  there  are  other 
causes  that  render  the  earning  of  an  honest 
livelihood  doubtful,  we  have  no  right  to  run 
the  risk  of  bringing  a  burden  upon  others,  and 
involving  our  innocent  little  ones  and  ourselves 
in  want  and  misery.  It  is  not  that  I  would  by 
any  means  discourage  suitable  attachments  in 
humble  life,  but  very  much  the  contrary.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  greater  safeguard  for  young 
people,  or  stronger  incentive  to  industry,  than 
when  these  connections  are  entered  into  with 
proper  feeling,  and  under  a  due  sense  of  the 
responsibilities ;  but  thoughtless  and  imprudent 
marriages,  where  there  is  no  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  a  maintenance,  or  where  there  is  ill- 
health,  or  ill-regulated  lives,  you,  affectionate 
mothers,  should  do  all  you  can  to  discourage 
and  persuade  against,  and  not  be  tempted  by 
the  chance  of  relieving  yourselves,  perhaps,  of 
one  member  of  a  pinched  and  over  crowded 
family.  It  is  no  less  true, — such  is  the  love 
and  mercy  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  that,  as  I 


have  had  occasion  to  say  to  you  before, — Al 
things  shall  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  God."  Lessons  of  patience,  and  char- 
ity, and  forbearance,  taught  by  disappointment, 
or  brought  upon  us  either  by  our  own  errors, 
or  the  misconduct  of  others,  are  among  the 
most  valuable  experiences  of  our  lives.  In 
this  way  the  deepest  afflictions  and  suffering,  or 
the  bitterness  of  remorse,  brought  upon  our- 
selves by  our  own  past  conduct,  may,  under 
the  forming  hand  of  Him  "  who  doeth  all 
things  well,"  be  the  means  of  awakening  the 
grateful  language,  "  For  all  I  bless  thee,  most 
for  the  severe." 

Nor  is  it  only  as  to  merely  outward  matters 
that  we  are  endowed  with  an  ability  to  "  choose 
the  good  and  refuse  the  evil."  I  seldom  re- 
member feeling  more  grieved,  almost  shocked, 
than  once  at  one  of  our  little  meetings,  when, 
after  I  had  been  reading  from  the  life  of  that 
remarkable  working  man,  Richard  Weaver, 
one  of  you  remarked, — "  Yes,  he  went  on  in 
his  bad  ways  till  Grod  stopped  him,  and  then 
the  work  was  soon  done."  I  believe  she 
meant  it  for  a  pious  sentiment,  but  the  im- 
pression that  seemed  to  be  conveyed  was,  that 
she  really  thought  the  influence  of  God's  grace 
was  eserted  as  if  merely  on  a  machine,  and 
could  not  be  resisted — the  individual  himself 
having  little  or  no  part  in  the  work,  I  can 
scarcely  think  she  really  meant  this,  and  I 
need  hardly  point  out  how  unscriptural  any 
such  notion  would  be. 

I  quite  believe  you  will  not  misunderstand 
me  if  I  name  to  you  another  practice  some 
are  too  fond  of  indulging  in,  though  I  am 
happy  to  think  it  does  not  particularly  apply 
to  any  of  you.  It  is  one  that  in  its  nature 
must  be  as  injurious,  or  even  more  so,  to  those 
who  allow  themselves  such  license,  than  to 
others.  I  mean  that  of  needlessly  talking 
about  misconduct  and  wickedness,  and  of  speak- 
ing in  an  extravagant  manner.  The  general 
character  of  our  conversation  indicates  the 
character  of  our  thoughts.  If  we  have  an  ab- 
horrence of  that  which  is  sinful,  we  shall  not 
be  inclined  unnecessarily  to  speak  of  it ;  and 
we  ought  to  be  particularly  careful  how  we  do 
so  before  our  children.  For  the  young  mind 
to  be  made  familiar  with  immorality,  and  to 
hear  it  spoken  of  lightly  and  with  freedom, 
is  most  hurtful,  and  very  often  the  ill-effects 
are  life-long.  We  should  endeavor  to  look 
upon  sin  as  we  know  God  looks  upon  it all 
sin  in  His  pure  sight  is  exceeding  sinful ;  and 
the  very  mention  of  it,  we  are  told,  "  an 
abomination." 

There  are  also  some  things  not  wicked  in 
themselves,  but  which  are  very  improper  to  be 
talked  of  in  the  presence  of  children,  and  es- 
pecially as  regards  your  girls  it  makes  them 
too  early  acquainted  with  what  does  not  belong 
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to  childhood.  Many  a  young  girl  has  thus  un- 
warily been  led  into  temptation  and  unsuitable 
associates;  her  innocence  has  been  early  de- 
stroyed, and  a  stain,  perhaps,  has  been  brought 
upon  her  character,  which  a  subsequent  life  of 
good  reputation  has  scarcely  sufficed  to  efface. 

The  habit  of  gossiping,  too,  is  often  the 
cause  of  much  mischief.  It  is  very  likely  you 
have  not  been  taught  to  think  there  is  any 
harm  in  saying  disparaging  things  ot  your 
neighbors,  if  they  are  actually  true.  Let  me 
try  to  show  you  there  is  much  harm  in  it,  un- 
less there  is  some  ample  reason  for  doing  so. 
Should  we  think  it  kind  of  any  one  to  spread 
abroad  our  failings  or  misdoings  ?  And  we 
all  know  how  rumors  become  exaggerated — as 
I  have  read  to  you  in  that  little  tract  called 
*^  Reports,  and  the  Mischief  they  do."  And 
sometimes  there  is  even  no  foundation  at  all 
for  what  has  been  said.  Whether  true  or 
false,  is  it  Christian — is  it  obeying  the  royal 
law  of  doing  unto  others  "  as  we  would  that 
they  should  do  to  us  If  we  cannot  speak 
well  of  another,  how  much  better  it  is  to  be 
silent,  and  endeavor  to  think  charitably — or 
that  we  do  not  understand  the  matter  in  all  its 
points.  From  the  effects  upon  ourselves,  we 
may  learn  how  much  better  and  more  power- 
ful at  all  times  are  kind  words  and  gentle  un- 
seen influences,  in  bringing  us  back  to  reason 
and  to  virtue,  than  a  censuring  and  judging 
spirit,  or  harsh  treatment  and  coercion. 

The  great  advantage  of  keeping  your  child- 
ren regularly  to  school  has  been  so  frequently 
pointed  out  to  you,  and  most,  if  not  all  of  you 
are,  I  believe,  so  much  convinced  of  it,  that  I 
need  not  say  much  to  you  on  that  subject ;  but 
I  greatly  regret  the  practice  of  taking  them 
away  from  school  when  so  very  young,  the 
boys  in  particular,  before  they  are  old  enough 
to  have  taken  much  interest  in  their  lessons,  or 
to  remember  the  little  they  have  learnt,  for 
the  small  sum  they  may  be  able  to  earn.  You 
may  think  my  disapproving  of  this  is  incon- 
sistent with  what  I  have  before  said  about  in- 
dustry ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  so.  A  boy  at  school 
may  be  in  better  training  for  industrious  hab- 
its than  one  set  to  drive  away  crows,  and  his 
small  gain  is  a  very  inadequate  compensation  to 
you  for  the  loss  that  is  otherwise  sustained  by 
hoik  you  and  him  ;  and  I  am  sure  none  of  you 
would  like  to  be  thought  doing  injustice  to 
your  children.  There  are,  I  know,  Sunday- 
schools  which  I  believe  you  all  think  a  priv- 
ilege, and  so  they  are,  but  they  are  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  regular  week  day  school ;  and  in 
some  places  there  are  evening  schools  for 
growing-up  lads,  which  is  a  very  great  boon 
indeed  in  affording  occupation  and  instruction 
in  winter  evenings. 

If  your  children  are  not  put  to  do  things  as 
a  task  or  a  punishment,  they  have  even  more 


pleasure  in  doing  what  is  useful  than  what  is 
trifling  or  unnecessary,  because  they  then  think 
themselves  and  their  doings  of  some  account. 
Teach  your  lads  the  value  of  "  spare  moments.'' 
Never  let  them  have  occasion  in  after-life  to 
say, — In  my  spare  moments  I  gambled  for 
marbles.  In  my  spare  moments  I  began  to 
smoke  and  drink.  It  was  in  my  spare  moments 
that  I  first  robbed  orchards.  It  was  in  my 
spare  moments  that  I  made  wicked  associates." 
Oh,  mothers  and  step-mothers,  be  very  careful 
how  you  leave  loose  the  spending  of  "  spare 
moments."  Temptation  always  hunts  out,  in 
seasons  like  these,  those  who  are  not  employed. 
It  is  then,  he  who  ever  "  finds  some  mischief 
still  for  idle  hands  to  do,"  is  most  on  the  alert. 
Remember,  we  can,  none  of  us,  any  more 
bring  back  a  minute  that  has  been  idly  or  im- 
properly spent,  than  we  can  recal  a  word  that 
has  been  idly  spoken ;  and  you  know  that 
^'  every  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak,  they 
shall  give  account  thereof  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment."—Matt,  xii.  36. 

(To  be  continued,) 


THE  BROTHER  OF  MERCY. 
BY  JOHN  G.  WHITTIER. 

Piero  Luca,  known  of  all  the  town, 
As  the  grey  porter  by  the  Pitti  wall, 
Where  the  noon  shadows  of  the  gardens  fall, 
Sick  and  in  dolor,  waited  to  lay  down 
His  last  sad  burden,  and  beside  his  mat 
The  barefoot  monk  of  La  Certosa  sat. 

Unseen,  in  square  and  blossoming  garden  drifted, 

Soft  sunset  lights  through  green  Val  d'  Arno  sifted  ; 

Unheard,  below  the  living  shuttles  shifted 

Backward  and  forth,  and  wove,  in  love  or  strife, 

In  mirth  or  pain,  the  mottled  web  of  life ; 

But  when  at  last  came  upward  from  the  street 

Tinkle  of  bell  and  iread  of  measured  feet, 

The  sick  man  started,  strove  to  rise  in  vain, 

Sinking  back  heavily  with  a  moan  of  pain. 

And  the  monk  said,  "  'Tis  but  the  Brotherhood 

Of  Mercy  going  on  some  errand  good  ; 

Their  black  masks  by  the  palace-wall  I  see." 

Piero  answered  faintly,  "  Woe  is  me  ! 

This  day  for  the  first  time  in  forty  years 

In  vain  the  bell  hath  sounded  in  my  ears, 

Calling  me  with  my  brethren  of  the  mask. 

Beggar  and  prince  alike,  to  some  new  task 

Of  love  or  pity — haply  from  the  street 

To  bear  a  wretch  plague-stricken,  or,  with  feet 

Hushed  to  the  quickend  ear  and  feverish  brain, 

To  tread  the  crowded  lazaretto's  floors, 

Down  the  long  twilight  of  the  corridors, 

'Midst  tossing  arms  and  faces  full  of  pain. 

I  loved  the  work :  it  was  its  own  reward. 

I  never  counted  on  it  to  offset 

My  sins,  which  are  many,  or  make  less  my  debt 

To  the  free  grace  and  mercy  of  our  Lord  ; 

But  somehow,  father,  it  has  come  to  be 

In  these  long  years  so  much  a  part  of  me, 

I  should  not  know  myself,  if  lacking  it. 

But  with  the  work  the  worker  too  would  die, 

And  in  my  place  some  other  self  would  sit 

Joyful  or  sad— what  matters,  if  not  I? 

And  now  all's  over.    Woe  is  me  !"— "  My  son. 

The  monk  said  soothingly,  "  thy  work  is  done  ; 
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And  no  more  aa  a  servant,  but  the  guest 

Of  God  thou  enterest  thy  eternal  rest. 

No  toil,  no  tears,  no  sorrow  for  the  lost 

Shall  mar  thy  perfect  bliss.    Thou  shalt  sit  down 

Clad  in  white  robes,  and  wear  a  golden  crown 

Forever  and  forever." — Piero  tossed 

On  his  sick  pillow  :  "  Miserable  me  ! 

I  am  too  poor  for  such  grand  company  ; 

The  crowu  would  be  too  heavy  for  this  grey 

Old  head  ;  and  God  forgive  me,  if  I  say, 

It  would  be  hard  to  sit  there  night  and  day, 

Like  an  image  in  the  Tribune,  doing  naught 

With  these  hard  hands,  that  all  my  life  have  wrought, 

Not  for  bread  only,  but  for  pity's  sake. 

I'm  dull  at  prayers ;  I  could  not  keep  awake. 

Counting  my  beads.    Mine's  but  a  crazy  head, 

Scarce  worth  the  saving,  if  all  else  be  dead. 

And  if  one  goes  to  heaven  without  a  heart, 

God  knows  he  leaves  behind  his  better  part. 

I  love  my  fellow-men  ;  the  worst  I  know 

I  would  do  good  to.    Will  death  change  me  so 

That  I  shall  sit  among  the  lazy  saints, 

Turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  sore  complaints 

Of  souls  that  suffer?    Why,  I  never  yet 

Left  a  poor  dog  in  the  strada  hard  beset. 

Or  ass  o'erladen  1    Must  I  rate  man  less 

Than  dog  or  ass,  in  holy  selfishness? 

Methinks  (Lord,  pardon,  if  the  thought  be  sin  !) 

The  world  of  pain  were  better,  if  therein 

One's  heart  might  still  be  human,  and  desires 

Of  natural  pity  drop  upon  its  fires 

Some  cooling  tears." 

Thereat  the  pale  monk  crossed 
Elis  brow,  and  muttering,  "Madman  !  thou  art  lost!" 
Took  up  his  pyx  and  fled  ;  and,  left  alone. 
The  sick  man  closed  his  eyes  with  a  great  groan 
That  sank  into  a  prayer,  "  Thy  will  be  done  !" 

Then  was  be  made  aware,  by  soul  or  ear, 

Of  somewhat  pure  and  holy  bending  o'er  him, 

And  of  a  voice  like  that  of  her  who  bore  him. 

Tender  and  most  compassionate  ;  "  Be  of  cheer  ! 

For  heaven  is  love,  as  God  himself  is  love  ; 

Thy  work  below  shall  be  thy  work  above." 

And  when  he  looked,  lo  1  in  the  stern  monk's  place. 

He  saw  the  shining  of  an  angel's  face  ! 
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From  the  New  York  loJependent. 
GENERAL  INTELLIGENCE  AND  KNOWLEDGE. 

I  urge  the  duty  of  intelligence  and  know- 
ledge upon  the  young.  By  intelligence  I  mean 
an  aptness  of  mind  to  perceive  ;  a  quick  capaci- 
ty of  knowing.  It  is  the  term  that  describes  the 
condition  of  the  mind;  its  useableness;  its  dis- 
criminating power;  its  art  knd  tact  at  getting 
quickly  at  the  truth. 

The  whole  American  education  tends  to- 
ward intelligence.  Children  are  early  stimu- 
lated to  use  their  minds.  It  is  said  that  our 
very  climate  develops  them  early.  Our  cli- 
mate, in  connection  with  other  things,  tends  to 
bring  them  into  life  with  much  nervous  power. 
They  are  not  phlegmatic.  Children  are  expect- 
ed to  know.  In  the  family,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, in  the  habits  which  business  begets,  in 
the  political  affairs  of  the  country,  they  meet 
those  influences  which  wake  up  and  keep  awake 
the  knowing  faculties.    There  is  a  whole  sum- 


mer of  knowledge  that  floats,  as  it  were,  in  the 
very  air.  Here  men  wake  up  into  it.  They 
feel  it  as  they  feel  warmth  all  around  about 
them.  And  society,  where  the  average  of 
knowledge  is  so  high  as  to  constitute  in  itself 
a  petty  education,  cannot  but  develop  early  in- 
telligence, or  a  tendency  of  mind  to  know,  and 
to  know  largely.  It  is  no  mean  tendency. 

In  a  Scotchman's  cottage,  on  a  bleak  hillside, 
with  no  external  advantages,  and  scarcely  a 
school,  there  is  yet  found  such  shrewdness  in 
father  and  mother,  such  varied  talent  in  the 
children,  and  such  sound  if  homely  knowledge 
in  the  neighbor  visitants,  that  the  child  is  stim- 
ulated from  the  cradle  to  use  himself;  and  a 
Burns  is  the  result.  With  great  capacity  and 
intelligence,  but  with  little  schooling,  he  learn- 
ed to  use  his  faculties,  to  penetrate,  to  under- 
stand, to  discriminate,  to  push,  to  question,  to 
elude  in  mimic  argument,  to  parry  and  thrust 
not  only  surely,  but  quickly.  So  that  the  cot- 
tage is  an  academy. 

But  in  America  it  is  not  the  single  cottage,  but 
every  cottage,  every  house,  the  whole  commu- 
nity, which  is  warmed  and  brightened  by  this 
active  intelligence.  And  on  this,  as  a  prelim- 
inary condition,  education  takes  hold.  *  *  * 

But  mere  quickness  of  parts  is  not  enough. 
There  must  be  in  every  citizen  accumulations 
of  knowing  as  the  fruit  of  this  understanding, 
sharpened  and  drilled  to  quickness.  There 
must  be  garnered  and  reserved  knowledge.  Our 
schools  expect  to  furnish  to  all  the  elementary 
branches.  To  read,  to  write,  to  cipher,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  part  . and  lot  of  every  citizen,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  gone  to  school.  But  this  is 
simply  a  price  put  into  the  hand  to  get  knowl- 
edge with.  This  is  not  knowledge  any  more 
than  a  horse  is  a  journey.  It  is  that  on  which 
you  make  your  journey — that  is  all.  And  the 
means  of  reading  or  communicating  knowledge 
are  but  the  capital  on  which  the  young  are  to 
set  up  in  life.  ***** 

I  hold  that  every  man  should  make  his  busi- 
ness a  school  of  knowledge,  over  and  above  the 
money-making  knowledge.  Every  store  in  which 
a  young  man  stands,  is  an  encyclopedia  of 
questions  which  he  ought  to  be  able  to  answer. 
You  should  be  able  to  tell  the  history  and  the 
relation  of  your  profession  or  trade.  It  has  had 
a  history  in  the  world.  It  has  played  a  part  in 
political  economy.  There  is  the  same  line  of 
business  in  other  lands,  and  under  other  laws 
and  other  institutions;  and  there  is  a  just  euri-. 
osity  which  should  lead  a  young  man  to  wish 
to  know  how  this  or  that  calling  has  flourished 
in  those  other  lands,  and  under  those  other 
laws  and  institutions.  There  are  scientific  ele- 
ments, there  are  great  fundamental  principles 
of  natural  science,  in  almost  all  mechanical  de- 
j  partments ;  and  every  progressive  nature  should 
1  desire  more  or  less  to  partake  of  a  knowledge 
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of  those  elements  and  principles.  There  are 
on  your  shelves  fabrics,  if  you  understood  them 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  that  would  make 
you  wise.  If  you  follow  the  history  of  a  piece 
of  cotton,  and  know  even  the  outlines  of  it,  you 
will  know  the  history  of  the  economic  revolu- 
tion of  Great  Britain  :  you  will  know  the  history 
of  the  origin  and  the  progress  of  machinery, 
which  is  itself  almost  a  moral  institution ;  you 
will  know  the  early  history  of  the  development 
of  the  industries  of  your  own  land  :  you  will 
know  the  history  of  the  most  surprising  moral 
and  political  change  that  ever  revolutionized 
and  put  to  shame  a  nation  ;  you  will  not  only 
know  the  history  of  this  country,  and  the 
mother  country,  but  you  will  be  obliged  to 
carry  a  line  of  geographical  knowledge  along 
almost  every  shore  of  the  tropical  realms  in  the 
world.  One  thread  of  cotton  is  enough  to  be 
the  clue  to  lead  a  man  through  mazes  of  know- 
ledge. And  ought  a  man  to  have  to  do  with 
a  plant  of  so  much  importance,  and  know 
nothing  about  it,  nothing  about  its  history,  its 
introduction  ;  its  manufacture,  or  its  machinery? 
At  present  the  political  relations  of  the  world 
are  affected  by,  to-day  the  whole  globe  is  shiver- 
ing under,  the  influence  of  great  movements 
that  are  the  result  that  has  clustered  around 
about  this  one  little  fleecy  plant.  Not  all  the 
fleece  that  falls  in  winter  from  the  heavens  can 
have  more  physical  power  on  this  earth  than 
this  little  fleece,  cotton,  has.  And  it  is  a  shame  | 
for  a  man  to  wear  it,  and  trade  in  it,  and  have  j 
money  piled  up  about  him  by  it,  and  know  no- 1 
thing  concerning  it,  and  have  no  curiosity  in  | 
regard  to  it. 

The  same  line  of  remark  is  true  with  respect 
to  almost  every  article  of  grocery  and  hard- 
ware ;  and  I  hold  not  only  that  a  young  man 
should  be  an  expert  and  deft  trafficker,  but  that 
he  should  know  the  things  in  which  he  traffics, 
and  interrogate  them,  and  so  increase  the  fund 
of  his  information  in  every  direction.  And  I 
say  again  that  the  store  is  an  encyclopedia  of 
questions  to  those  that  know  how  to  listen. 
From  the  cellar  beneath,  from  under  the  coun- 
ter, and  from  on  the  shelves,  schoolmasters  are 
asking  questions  all  day.  From  the  foundation 
to  the  ceiling  there  are  tongues  questioning, 
questioning;  and  for  the  most  part  men  are 
stupid  fellows  that  do  not  hear,  and  do  not  an- 
swer, and  it  is  a  shame. 

How  dull  and  heavy  is  men's  business  be 
cause  they  do  not  understand  these  things. 
How,  if  they  were  to  draw  from  it  that  know- 
ledge which  it  is  capable  of  imparting,  would 
it  blaze  all  over  with  interest?  How  would 
men's  minds  be  redeemed  from  drudgery,  and 
how  would  the  most  unseemly  and  unsavory 
things  become  profoundly  interesting,  if  they 
could  be  seen  in  their  moral  and  intellectual 
relations. 


And  aside  from  professional  business  knowl- 
edge there  is  much  that  one  should  strive  to  gain 
because  he  is  a  citizen  and  a  man.  A  man 
ought  to  have  a  knowledge  of  his  business,  and 
the  relations  of  his  business ;  but  there  are 
branches  of  knowledge  that  it  is  essential  that  a 
man  should  be  familiar  with  which  are  not  di- 
rectly connected  with  his  business.  For  an 
American  citizen  should  have  general  informa- 
tion ;  he  should  be  a  cultured  gentleman.  I  do 
not  object  to 'one's  going  through  the  whole 
routine  of  the  university.  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  stigmatize  a  man  because  he  gives  himself 
up  to  study  J  because  he  belongs  to  a  class  of 
workers  in  ideas;  because  he  is  a  manufacturer 
of  those  fabrics  into  which  ideas  are  wrought, 
I  do  not  stigmatize  him ;  nor  do  I  envy  him ; 
but  I  do  feel  a  generous  wish  that  such  privi- 
leges as  he  enjoys  should  not  be  confined  to 
classes ;  and  I  look  upon  my  fellow-men  and  say, 
"Why  should  not  the  poor  know,  if  not  so  much 
as  the  more  favored,  yet  the  same  in  due  pro- 
portion ?  Why  should  not  our  common  citizens 
feel  themselves  called  to  some  participation  in 
the  knowledge  which  those  possess  who  have  su- 
perior advantages  ?  Why,  since  knowledge  is 
made  easy  and  since  it  is  brought  down  to  the 
necessities  of  those  who  are  children  of  toil — - 
why,  though  large  accumulations  of  it  are  not 
possible  to  them,  should  they  not  have  it  ac- 
cording to  their  means  and  time  and  opportu- 
nities ?  Why,  at  least,  should  there  not  be,  on 
their  part,  an  ambition  to  obtain  it  ? 

Let  me  mention,  then,  some  of  the  kinds  of 
knowledge  which  you  should  seek  because  it  is 
fitting,  as  a  citizen,  that  you  should  know  it. 

First,  I  may  mention  a  knowledge  of  history. 
Almost  every  one  knows  something  of  history; 
but  they  are  few  who  feel  themselves  called  , 
to  make  it  a  special  study.  And  yet,  this  is 
necessary  to  give  one  a  knowledge  of  his  nation 
and  its  institutions.  Above  all,  a  man  should 
study  the  history  of  his  own  land.  He  should 
not  neglect  the  history  of  other  countries ;  but 
he  should  give  a  special  attention  to  his  own 
country's  history  And  there  is  no  excuse  with 
us  for  being  ignorant  of  the  history  of  our  own 
country,  since  there  have  been  so  many  works 
on  this  subject  and  since  they  have  called  to 
their  service  such  great  minds.  And  no  nation 
has  had  its  history  given  in  such  attractive 
forms  as  ours.  They  have  been  as  fascinating, 
many  of  them,  as  books  of  fiction.  And  every 
young  man,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  should 
be  ashamed  to  be  found  ignorant  of  the  general 
principles  of  the  history  of  his  own  land,  at  any 
rate.  And  it  is  becoming  in  you  to  extend 
your  research,  and  know  something  of  the  his- 
tory of  every  land,  and  of  every  period  of  the 
world. 

Again,  there  is  a  reason  why  we  should  add, 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  a  knowledge  of 
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the  political  institutions  of  our  land.  This  you 
cannot  learn  without  having,  more  or  less,  in- 
formation in  respect  to  the  institutions  of  other 
lands.  You  need  to  have  the  light  which 
comes  from  them  thrown  on  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  our  own  civil  polity.  You  are  to  make 
laws,  and  to  change  them ;  you  are  to  consti- 
tute courts,  or  the  magistrates  of  courts  j  you 
are  to  fashion  government,  or  to  modify  it;  and 
the  business  of  your  life  iS  to  take  care  of  the 
state ;  and  therefore  ^ou  should  he  enlightened 
concerning  these  things.  If  a  man  is  to  faAion 
metals,  he  is  educated  so  as  to  know  how  to 
fashion  metais.  If  a  man  means  to  teach,  he 
makes  himself  conversant  with  books ;  and  a 
man  that  is  a  citizen  should  have  an  acquain- 
tance with  the  laws  and  customs  and  institu- 
tions of  the  commonwealth  to  which  he  belongs. 
And  how  is  it  with  you  ?  Have  you  given  an 
hour's  thought  or  reading  to  these  things  ? 

A  proper  degree  of  attention  should  also  be 
given  to  human  and  comparative  physiology. 
There  is  now  a  shameful  ignorance  with  regard 
to  the  structure  and  the  laws  of  our  own  bodies, 
and  their  relation  to  the  natural  world.  I  say 
shameful,  because  to  a  very  great  extent  men 
glory  in  this  ignorance,  and  are  really  ashamed 
to  know  anything  respecting  themselves.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  mothers  do  not  think  it  need- 
ful to  know  much  about  the  human  system,  and 
that  they  think  it  needful  to  tell  their  children 
less.  The  day  will  come  when  the  mother  will 
not  only  teach  the  child  the  Bible  and  the 
Catechism,  but  the  facts  of  its  own  physical 
constitution.  What  the  brain  means;  what  the 
lungs  mean ;  what  the  stomach  means;  what  the 
blood  means ;  what  food  means ;  what  it  does, 
or  ought  to  do;  what  air  means;  what  the 
great  laws  of  health  are — these  things  will  be- 
come a  part  of  nursery  lore.  And  when  that 
takes  place,  men  will  not  be  obliged  to  have 
physicians,  as  they  have  engineers  on  railroads, 
to  run  the  train  for  them.  Every  man  will  be- 
come his  own  engineer.  But  now,  if  a  man  is 
ailing,  he  does  by  his  body  as  he  does  by  his 
watch — sends  it  to  the  doctor,  expecting  that 
when  it  is  done  it  will  be  sent  back,  ticking  and 
all  right !  I  think  that  in  multitudes  of  in- 
stances human  life  would  be  augmented  a  full 
fourth  part  by  simple  knowledge  of  how  to  use 
one's  self. 

From  the  London  Friend. 
THE  GRAND  MIGRATION  OF  SEALS. 

Few  things  are  better  calculated  to  strike  the 
observer  of  nature  than  the  power  of  various 
animals  to  carry  out  extensive  and  sustained 
exertions  in  the  course  of  their  periodical  and 
oft-repeated  migrations — extensive,  inasmuch 
as  some  some  of  these  are  continued  over  thou- 
sands of  miles,  and  sustained  continuously  dur- 
ing many  days  of  great  exertion.    In  most  in- 


stances we  are  left  to  conjecture  for  so  much  of 
our  information  of  this  subject.  It  is  true  some 
of  the  bird  tribe  are  seen  preparing  for  their 
journey.  Swallows  congregate  in  great  num- 
bers, and  suddenly  disappear,  but  precisely  how 
or  when  they  go  is  but  vaguely  ascertained. 
We  learn  the  arrival  of  our  winter  visitors 
chiefly  by  their  presence,  and  therefore  infer 
that  the  passage  has  been  performed  during  the 
night.  The  animal,  however,  regarding  whose 
proceedings  I  am  about  to  say  a  few  words — 
the  seal — affords  ample  opportunities  for  watch- 
ing the  whole  career.  Requiring,  as  he  does, 
the  aid  of  all  the  elements,  save  fire,  for  the 
comfort  and  the  continuation  of  his  existence, 
his  motions  are  not  easily  hidden.  Heavy  and 
awkward  as  his  appearance  is  when  at  rest  on 
the  land,  in  the  water  his  actions  emphatically 
refute  this  charge  ;  activity  and  perseverance 
mark  all  his  motions,  to  which  qualities  we  may 
justly  add  cunning  and  sagacity  of  no  ordinary 
character.  Independently  of  his  constant  mo- 
tion in  pursuit  of  his  pray,  the  migrations  of 
the  seal  are  most  extensive.  During  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  numbers  of  these  creatures 
met  with,  scattered  in  small  parties,  in  all  parts 
of  the  Northern  Ocean  visited  by  the  whalers 
and  other  fishermen,  where  they  remain  until 
the  severity  of  the  arctic  winter  warns  them  to 
retreat  southward.  Mariners  who  have  been 
beset  amongst  the  ice,  or  for  other  reasons  have 
passed  the  winter  in  those  hyperborean  seas, 
remark  that  few  seals  are  met  with  during  the 
winter,  and  some  of  them  chronicle  the  time  at 
which  they  first,  appeared  on  their  return.  Onr 
information  with  regard  to  their  general  mo- 
tions is  not  limited  to  these  somewhat  vague 
records.  The  habits  of  the  genus  (for  it  con- 
sists of  many  species)  are  so  visible  that  we 
must  conclude  the  scattered  seals  met  with  dur- 
ing the  dark  winter  of  the  Pole,  are  only  strag- 
glers left  behind  when  the  main  body  moved 
southward.  As  the  severity  of  the  weather  in- 
creases, it  is  evident  that,  like  the  swallows,  an 
instinctive  movement  must  commence,  com- 
municated to  and  understood  by  the  whole 
family,  like  a  masonic  sign,  prompting  a  gen- 
eral assembly  of  the  clans  at  some  long-fre- 
quented, well-known  spot  of  their  wide  domain, 
where,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  they  enjoy  their 
sport  until  the  gathering  is  completed.  At 
length  the  frost  commences,  and  the  army  is 
set  in  motion.  This  proceeding  is  keenly  looked 
forward  to  and  watched  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coast,  whose  interest  is  much  involved  in  their 
passing  visit,  and  who  fail  not  to  levy  tribute 
in  kind.  A  fisherman,  posted  as  sentinel  on 
some  headland  commanding  an  extensive  sea- 
view,  communicates  to  the  hamlet  the  first  in- 
dication of  the  approaching  host,  the  vanguard 
of  which  invariably  consists  of  small  detach- 
ments of  from  half  a  dozen  to  a  score  of  seals  ; 
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such  parties  continue  to  pass  at  intervals,  grad- 
ually increasing  in  frequency  and  numbers  dur- 
ing the  first  two  or  three  days  of  the  exodus, 
by  the  end  of  which  time  they  are  seen  in  com- 
panies of  one  or  more  hundreds.  The  main 
body  is  now  at  hand,  and  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  next  two  days,  one  continuous,  un- 
accountable crowd  is  constantly  in  sight.  The 
whole  procession  coasts  along  at  na  great  dis- 
tance from  the  shore,  presenting  to  an  eye- 
witness a  most  extraordinary  scene.  In  all 
quarters,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  carry,  nothing 
is  visible  but  seals — the  sea  seems  paved  with 
their  heads.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
vast  multitude  when  we  consider  the  time  oc- 
cupied in  passing,  and  the  rate  at  which  the 
animals  are  hurried  along  by  the  ceaseless, 
rapid  stream  whicb  forms  the  highway  of  their 
long  though  expeditious  voyage.  The  rear  is 
brought  up  by  small  parties,  such  as  formed 
the  leading  detachments.  In  one  short  week 
the  whole  host  passes,  consisting  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  The  current  of  which 
these  sagacious  voyagers  take  advantage  is  the 
well-known  polar  current,  which  proved  so  in- 
imical to  the  success  of  our  North-West  Pas- 
sage discoverers,  and  which  set  through  Hud- 
son's Bay,  and  sweeps  the  coast  of  Labrador  in 
a  south-east  direction  ;  running  at  all  seasons 
at  the  rate  of  several  knots  an  hour,  hurling 
with  it,  during  the  winter  and  spring,  quan- 
tities of  ponderous  field-ice,  together  with  nu- 
merous icebergs  of  various  size,  and  frequently 
of  most  grotesque  shapes.  By  it  the  seals 
continue  their  passage  steadily  on  in  one  un- 
broked  course  until  the  island  of  Belleisle  pre- 
sents an  obstacle — situated  in  the  entrance  of 
the  Straits  of  Belleisle,  into  which  a  branch  of 
the  current  sets,  carrying  with  it  a  portion  of 
the  force  towards  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
The  main  body  continue  onward  until  they 
reach  the  Grulf  Stream,  on  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland. Here  they  arrive  about  the  end  of 
December  or  early  in  January,  and  halt  for  a  time 
in  the  more  still  and  warmer  waters  of  that  lo- 
caUty,  resting  until  the  time  for  bringing  their 
young  arrives  ;  nor  is  the  rest  of  long  duration. 
About  the  end  of  January  it  becomes  necessary 
to  turn  northward.  During  the  southerly  mi- 
gration no  ice  encumbered  the  way — all  cir- 
cumstances were  favorable ;  but  the  now-pro- 
jected movement  is  undertaken  under  many  im- 
pediments :  the  animals,  heavy  with  young, 
must  stem  the  strong  current;  the  bed  on 
which  their  snow-white  cubs  are  to  be  laid  is 
solid  ice.  Onward  they  struggle  until  they 
fall  in  with  the  immense  continent  of  this  ma- 
terial— one  part  of  which  is  formed  on  the 
shores,  and  a  much  larger  portion  hurried  for- 
ward by  the  polar  stream.  This  now  covers  the 
identical  sea  along  which  they  so  recently 
passed,  and  is  to  be  their  home  until  the  duties 
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of  the  nursery  are  performed,  and  their  sleek 
progeny  are  strong  enough  to  accompany  the 
herd.  The  detachment  which  we  left  on  their 
way  up  the  Straits  of  Belleisle  met  their  own 
difficulties  :  the  fishermen  waylay  them  here 
most  assiduously — net  after  net  awaits  the  toil- 
ing emigrants,  which  are  turned  to  good  pur- 
pose. Several  thousands  are  taken  at  the  many 
stations  planted  on  . all  parts  of  the  shore  from 
Cape  Charles  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  In 
the  Gulf  many  of  them  pass  the  winter  and 
bring  forth  on  the  ice  formed  near  the  shores 
of  this  sea;  a  few  of  the  young  are  taken  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Magdalene  and  other 
islands ;  but  a  considerable  section  of  the  ori- 
ginal stock  circumnavigate  Newfoundland,  and 
join  the  great  body  on  the  banks.  Those 
which  winter  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  quit 
their  quarters  in  that  sea  about  the  end  of  June, 
and  on  their  way  down  the  Straits  of  Belleisle 
reward  the  watchful  fisherman  with  a  few  addi- 
tional thousands  of  their  much-prized  carcasses. 
These  are  now  accompanied  by  their  young,  all 
but  as  round  and  bulky  as  their  parents.  After 
clearing  the  Straits  little  more  is  seen  of  them. 
It  is  believed  that,  in  order  to  avoid  the  adverse 
current,  they  make  their  passage  north  to  their 
old  summer  haunts  at  a  much  greater  distance 
from  the  land.  J.  C.  S. 
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PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal.— The  Flour  market  is  firm,  but 
supplies  come  forward  slowly.  There  were  small 
sales  for  home  consumption  at  $6  00  a  $6  25  per 
barrel  for  low  grade  and  good  superfine,  $6  50  a 
$6  75  for  extras,  $7  00  a  $1  25  for  extra  family, 
and  at  higher  figures  for  fancy  lots,  according  to 
quality.  Rye  Flour  is  steady  at  $6  a  $6  25.  In 
Corn  Meal  there  is  nothing  doing. 

Grain.— There  is  a  fair  inquiry  for  Pennsylvania 
red  Wheat  at  $1  62  per  bushel.  White  ranges  from 
$1  70  to  $1  95.  Sales  of  Rye  at  $1  29  per  bushel. 
Corn  comes  forward  slowly,  and  yellow  is  selling  at 
%l  18,  delivered.  Oats  are  steady  at  81  cents.  Ifie 
last  sales  of  Barley  malt  were  at  $1  70. 
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EATON  SEMINARY  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 
Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. — The  under- 
signed, having  taken  the  School  known  as  Eaton 
Academy,  will  open  the  Spring  Session  of  thirteen 
weeks  on  the  Uth  of  4th  month  (April)  next. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  embrace  all  the 
branches  of  a  thorough  education;  Latin,  French, 
Phonography  and  Drawing  included,  without  extra 
charge. 

TERMS, 

Boarding,  Washing,  &c.,    .    .'    $32.50  per  session, 
Tuition,       .       .       ...       10.00  " 
Address 

Emilie  Hambleton,  Russelville  P.  0., 
Mary  G.  Jackson,  Kennett  Square  P.  0., 

Principals, 

or  Willi A.M  Chandler,  Proprietor. 

Having  passed  into  the  hands  of  Emilie  Hambleton 
and  Mary  G.  Jackson  the  entire  control,  as  Princi- 
pals of  my  School,  I  deem  it  proper  to  say  that  I 
will  remain  and  take  charge  of  the  Boarding  De- 
partment, as  heretofore. 

T  take  much  pleasure  in  recommending  both  these 
ladies  as  experienced,  qualified  teachers  ;  one  of 
whom  is  a  graduate  of  the  Elementary  and  Scientific 
courses  in  the  State  Normal  School,  Millersville, 
Lancaster  Co. 

William  Chandler,  Proprietor. 
Eaton  Academy,  3d  mo.  I9th,  1864.  6w. 


CONGORDVILLB  SEMINARY  FOR  YOUNG  LA- 
dies  and  Gentlemen,  situated  in  Delaware  Co., 
Pa.,  twenty  miles  west  of  Philadelphia,  on  the 
Philada.  and  Bait,  Central  R.  R. 

Spring  term  of  twelve  weeks  will  commence  3d 
mo.  21st,  1864. 

Expenses  for  English  branches,  $42.00. 
For  Circular,  address 

Joseph  Shortudge, 
or,  A.  C.  Harris, 
Concordville,  Del.  Co.,  Pa. 
3d  mo.  19,  1864.— 6w. 

FOR  RENT.— A  LARGE  AND  COMMODIOUS 
two-story  dwelling  house,  with  three  rooms  and 
a  large  hall  on  the  first  floor,  and  a  convenient 
kitchen  attached  ;  a  large  and  good  garden,  and 
sufficient  stabling.  There  is  also  a  large  school- 
house  convenient  to  the  dwelling,  the  whole  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  yard,  nicely  shaded.  This 
property  has  recently  been  used  as  a  boarding 
school,  with  satisfactory  success.  The  location  is 
healthy  and  pleasant,  the  neighborhood  good,  and 
couvonient.  to  places  of  worship,  schools,  stores,  &c. 
It  13  situated  in  the  village  of  Fallsington,  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa.,  two  and  a-half  miles  from  the  Philada.  and 
Trenton  Railroad  at  Morrisville,  and  three  from 
Trenton.  There  is  a  daily  mail  and  post  office  in 
the  place.  It  will  be  rented  all  together,  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  boarding  school,  or  separately, 
"and  either  by  the  year  or  as  a  summer  residence,  as 
may  best  suit  applicants.  For  particulars  address 
either  of  the  subscribers,  or,  to  view  the  property, 
call  on  Ebbnbzer  Hance,  near  the  premises. 

WILLIAM  SATTERTHWAITE, 
JAMES  R.  STACKHOUSE-, 
Fallsington  P.  0.,  Bucks  county.  Pa. 

MARK  PALMER, 
3d  mo.  19,  64. — tf.        Edgewood,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

TELLWOOD  ZELL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Book- 
,  sellers  and  Stationers,  2d  floor  No's.  17  &  19 
South  Sixth  Street,  Philada.  Also,  Manufacturers 
of  Photograph  Albums,  and  Publishers  of  Friends' 
Books,  and  Foulke's  Almanac. — 3d  mo.  12,  '64.  tf. 


STEPHEN  COX  &  CO.,  GENERAL  COMMISSION 
Merchants,  for  the  sale  of  Flour,  Grain,  Seeds, 
Potatoes,  Beans,  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruit,  and 
all  kinds  of  Country  Produce,  No.  236  N.  Wharves, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WOULD  REFER  WITH  PERMISSION  TO 
Win.  Neal,  Philadelphia.  Peter  Sherman,  Philadelphia. 

Isiiac  Jeans  &  Co.,  "  Sharpless  &  Siter,  " 

Droxel  &  Co.,  Bankers,    "  George  Quimby,  New  York. 

Biidd  &  Comly,  «  Ward  &  Brother,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Geo.  Keck,  «»         Dare,  Sproston  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

4m  25  '63— ly 

FOR  SALE  BY  THE  SUBSCRIBERS,  SEVERAL 
sets  "Friends'    Miscellany,"    11   volumes  in 

each  set,  newly  bound   $7.50 

A  few  copies  Job  Scott's  works,  2  vols   3.50 

Hugh  Judge's  Journal   70 

Memoirs,  Ann  Byrd,  Isaac  Martin  and  Rufus 

Hall,  each   25 

Also,  Journal  of  John  Comly   1.50 

CHARLES  COMLY,  Byberry,  or, 
EMMOR  COMLY,  No.  131  North  7th  St.,  Phila. 
1st  mo.  23,  1864.— t.  f. 

OMER  EACHUS,  COLLECTOR,  No.  2025  Wood 
Street,  Philadelphia.     Difficult  Claims  ener- 
getically presented. 

Unincumbered  Real  Estate  of  the  value  of  $15,000 
as  security  for  fidelity  in  making  remittances  of  pro- 
ceeds.   Reference  is  made  by  permission  to 

William  P.  Walter,  1233  Market  Street,  Philada. 
J.  J.  Kersey,  1920  Green  Street.  " 
Thomas  H.  Speakman,  Attorney,  26N.7th  St.,  " 
Dr.  a.  Langdon  Elwyn,  1422  Walnut  Street,  " 
Andrews,  Colby  &  Thompson,  Attorneys,  37  Wall 
Street,  New  York. 

Correspondent  in  New  York. 
H.  Y.  CUMMINGS,  Attorney,  34  Wall  St. 
1st  mo.  23.  1864.— 3mos. 

ERCILDOUN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
This  Institution,  located  in  a  beautiful  section  of 
Uiiester  County,  Pennsylvania,  three  miles  south  of 
Coatesville,  on  the  P.  R.  R.,  will  commence  its  spring 
and  summer  term  on  the  29th  of  Second  month  next. 
The  range  of  study  embraces  the  branches  essential 
to  a  complete  education.  The  Ancient  and  Modern 
Languages  are  taught  without  extra  charge.  The 
school  is  supplied  with  a  fine  assortment  of  Philoso- 
phical, Chemical,  and  Astronomical  apparatus  to 
illustrate  the  lectures  upon  Natural  Sciences. 

TERMS,  $60  per  session  of  twenty  weeks.  Fur- 
ther information  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Principal.  RICHARD  DARLINGTON,  Jr. 

Ercildoun  Boarding  School,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
1st  mo.  16,  1864.— 2mos. 

STOKES  &  FOULKE,  MERCHANT  TAILORS,  No. 
561  Arch  St.,  have  on  hand  a  good  assortment  of 
CLOTHS,  CASSIMERES  and  TESTINGS,  and  are 
prepared  to  have  the  same  made  up  to  order  in  good 
style  and  at  moderate  prices 

Particular  attention  given  to  making  Friends' 
Clothing.  9mo.  12,  '63— ly. 


WM.  HEACOCK,  GENERAL  FURNISHING 
UNDERTAKER,  No.  18  North  Ninth  Street 
W  est  Side,  Philadelpbia.  Constantly  on  hand  a  gen- 
eral assortment  of  ready-made  Coffins,  and  every  re- 
quisite for  Funerals  furnished  on  the  most  accommo- 
dating terms.  Lead  Coffins  furnished  at  the  shortest 
notice.  Lots,  Half  Lots,  and  Single  Graves,  in  all 
the  principal  Cemeteries,  for  sale. 
5th  mo.  1863—1  yr. 
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A  DISSERTATION  ON  THE   VIEWS  OF  GEORGE 
FOX,  CONCERNING  CHRISTIAN  TESTIMONIES. 

(Continued  from  page  3.) 
ON  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT, 

Greorge  Fox,  during  his  first  imprisonment 
at  Derby,  having  refused  to  accept  the  offer  of 
a  commission  in  the  army,  was  thrust  into 
that  part  of  the  jail  allotted  to  felons ;  and 
here  his  mind  became  painfully  exercised  con- 
cerning the  practice  of  putting  men  to  death 
for  larceny. 

He  wrote  to  the  judges,  showing,  that  the 
death  penalty  for  such  offences  was  contrary  to 
the  scriptures,  and  to  the  spirit  of  Grod,  which 
leads  to  judgment  and  mercy.  It  is  not 
certain  that  his  mind  was  then  brought  to  see 
the  impropriety  of  capital  punishments  in  all 
cases,  but  this  was  the  germ  of  that  religious 
concern  for  the  reformation  of  criminals,  and 
the  substitution  of  confinement  with  labor,  in- 
stead of  the  death  penalty,  which,  originating 
with  the  Society  of  Friends,  has  spread  and 
extended  its  influence;  until  it  has  been  felt, 
in  some  degree,  throughout  Christendom. 

The  criminal  code  of  England  was  then  ex- 
tremely severe,  and  public  executions,  even  for 
minor  offences,  were  very  frequent.  The 
Friends  of  Pennsylvcaia  exempted  from  the 
penalty  of  death  about  two  hundred  offences. 


which  were  capitally  punished  under  the  laws 
of  England.* 

They  reserved  the  death  penalty  for  wilful 
murder  only,  which,  perhaps,  was  as  far  as 
they  could  then  advance  ]  for  all  their  laws 
were  subject  to  revision  by  the  British  govern- 
ment. Subsequently,  they  saw  further,  and 
becoming  fully  convinced  that  society  has  no 
right  to  cut  short  the  term  of  human  life,  they 
were  among  the  first  to  advocate  the  abolition 
of  capital  punishments. 

The  argument  for  this  measure  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows : 

The  proper  ends  of  punishment  in  all  crim- 
inal cases  are  :  First,  to  reform  the  offender  : 
secondly,  to  deter  others  from  crime  :  thirdly, 
to  obtain  restitution  or  compensation.f  Soci- 
ety has  no  more  right  than  individuals,  to  ex- 
ecute vengeance  upon  its  offending  members. 

Avenge  not  yourselves,'^  says  the  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles,  "  but  rather  give  place  unto 
wrath :  '  Vengeance  is  mine  I  will  repay,' 
saith  the  Lord." 

The  death  penalty  can  neither  reform  the 
criminal,  nor  procure  restitution.  Of  the 
three  ends  proposed,  it  can,  at  best,  effect  but 
one,  that  is,  to  deter  others  from  crime.  How 
far  it  subserves  this  purpose,  has  of  late  years 
become  a  subject  of  serious  examination,  and 

*  J.  R.  Tyson's  address  on  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Penn. 
t  See  Dyraond's  Essay  on  Morality,  III.  chap. 

xin. 
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many  reflecting  minds  have  arrived  at  the 
COD  elusion,  that  it  tends  to  promote  crime, 
rather  than  prevent  it. 

It  was  remarked  by  Elizabeth  Fry,  who  had 
great  opportunities  of  observation  among  pris- 
oners, that  "  the  frequent  public  destruction  of 
life  has  a  fearful'y  hardening  effect  upon  those 
whom  it  is  intended  to  intimidate. 

"  While  it  excites  in  them  the  spirit  of  re- 
venge, it  seldom  fails  to  lower  their  estimate 
of  the  life  of  man,  and  renders  them  less 
afraid  of  taking  it  away  in  their  turn,  by  acts 
of  personal  violence."  *  *  ^  a  Capital 
convict?,"  she  says,  "  pacify  their  conscience 
with  the  dangerous  and  most  fallacious  notion, 
that  the  violent  death  which  awaits  them  will 
serve  as  a  full  atonement  for  all  their  sins."* 

We  may  urge,  as  another  objection  to  the 
death  penalty,  that  it  is  irrevocable.  If  an 
innocent  man  suffers,  society  cannot  restore 
him  to  life,  and  it  is  well  known  that,  through 
the  uncertainty  of  evidence,  many  such  have 
been  executed.  A  third  objection  is,  that 
criminals  often  escape  all  punishment,  tbrough 
the  repugnance  of  jurors  to  find  a  verdict  in 
capital  cases ;  whereas,  if  the  penalty  were 
imprisonment  at  labor,  for  a  length  of  time 
proportioned  to  the  offence,  convictions  would 
be  more  certain,  and  all  the  ends  of  punitive 
justice  would  be  attained. 

The  penitentiary  system,  and  other  means 
adopted  for  the  reformation  of  criminals,  have 
claimed  a  large  share  of  attention  from  the 
Society  of  Friends,  both  in  England  and  in 
the  United  States,  and  their  assiduous  efforts 
have  not  been  without  encouraging  results. 
Perhaps  no  philanthropic  efforts  have  ever  at- 
tracted more  attention,  or  been  attended  with 
happier  effects,  than  the  visits  of  Elizabeth 
Fry  to  Newgate,  and  other  prisons  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  treatment  of  the  insane,  for  the  im^ 
provement  of  their  condition,  having  origina 
ted  in  the  same  philanthropic  feelings,  may  be 
appropriately  noticed  here. 

About  the  year  1794,  an  asylum  for  the 
insane,  called  the  Retreat,  was  built  by 
the  Friends  in  England,  and  a  system  of  mild 
treatment  commenced,  which  was  so  humace 
and  successful  as  to  attract  general  attention. f 
Prior  to  that  time,  the  insane  were  everywhere 
governed  by  harsh  and  coercive  treatment 
which  arose  from  erroneous  views  of  the  mal- 
ady. It  was  then  considered  incurable,  and 
even  contagious ;  hence  the  more  violent  were 
terribly  coerced,  and  the  melancholic  were  left 
to  their  own  insane  ideas.  The  gentle  meas 
ures  pursued  in  Friends'  Retreat,  and  the 


*  Observations  on  the  Visiting,  &c.,  of  Female 
Prisoners,  quoted  by  Dymond. 

f  London  "friend,"  6ih  mo.,  1852. 


means  adopted  to  promote  the  comfort  and 
quietude  of  their  patients,  had  the  happiest 
tendency  in  allaying  excitement,  and  restoring 
tranquillity  to  their  perturbed  minds.  Other 
institutions  followed  their  example,  and  from 
that  period  is  dated  a  new  era  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insane. 

OATHS. 

At  the  time  when  the  Society  of  Friends 
arose,  there  were  frequent  and  radical  changes 
in  the  British  govern m.ent,  to  secure  which, 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  often  incon- 
sistent with  each  other,  were  imposed  upon 
the  people.  Theee  oaths,  and  all  otherg, 
George  Fox  felt  bound  to  decline,  being  per- 
suaded that  swearing,  in  all  cases,  and  in  every 
form,  is  inconsistent  with  the  precepts  of  Christ, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  gospel. 

Convinced  of  the  demoralizing  tendency  of 
this  practice,  he  wrote  to  the  court  at  Derby, 
during  his  imprisonment  there,  in  the  year 
165*0,  admonishing  them  to    take  heed  of  im- 
posing false  oaths  upon  the  people,  or  making 
them  take  oaths  which  they  could  not  perform.'" 
He  subsequently  gave  forth  a  paper  at  the 
Lancaster  assizes,  shewing  that  swearing  is 
positively  forbidden  by  "  our  Lord  and  master, 
who  says,  '  Swear  not  at  all ;  but  let  your  com- 
munication be  yea,  yea,  and  nay,  nay  :  for 
whatsoever  is  more  than  these  cometh  of  evil/  " 
This  ie  also  corroborated  by  that  injunction  of 
the  apostle  James,  ^'  My  bretliren,  above  all 
things  swear  not,  neither  by  heaven,  nor  by 
earth,  nor  by  any  other  oath,  lest  ye  fail  into 
condemnation.''    These  precepts  of  Christ  and 
his  apostle,  were  understood  literally,  and  with- 
out limitation,  by  the  primitive  Christians,  and 
being  so  accepted  by  the  Society  of  Friends, 
they  felt  bound  to  bear  an  uncompromising 
testimony  against  oaths  of  every  kind.  This 
testimony  subjected  them  to  great  sufferings 
and  long  imprisonments,  but  their  faith  ena- 
bled them  to  wear  out  the  rod  of  persecution 
by  patiently  enduring  its  infliction,  until  the 
laws  were  modified  and  relief  afforded. 

The  argument  against  oaths  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows : 

1.  They  have  a  demoralizing  tendency.  By 
making  too  great  a  distinction  between  a  false- 
hood when  under  oath,  and  a  departure  from 
veracity  at  other  times,  the  abhorrence  which 
ought  to  be  felt  for  lying  is  diminished  in  pub- 
lic opinion. 

2.  They  are  unnecessary.  For  if  the  eamo 
penalties,  and  the  same  abhorrence  which  are 
now  attached  to  perjury,  were  attached  to 
falsehood  in  judicial  cases,  a  solemn  afSrma- 
tion  would  answer  all  the  purposes  of  swearing. 

3.  They  lead  to  irreverence.  For  it  is  pre- 
sumptuous to  summon  the  Mort  High  as  a 
"witneBg  on  trivial  occasions,  and  a  proper  BeuBe 
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of  his  ouiBipresence  should  deter  us  from  in- 
voking his  holy  name  on  any  occasion,  except 
in  acts  of  devotion. 

4.  But  if  no  other  objection  existed,  the 
prohibition  of  our  Saviour  is  sufficient. 

Under  the  Mosaic   law,  swearing,  like  di- 
vorce, and  some  other  evils,  was  permitted, 
"  because  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts 
but  Jesus  Christ  refers  to  that  law,  and  adds, 
"  1  say  unto  you,  swear  not  at  ail,"  &c. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friends'  Intelligoncer. 

Wuuldst  thou  he  spoken  for  to  the  h'vng^  or  the 

Captain  of  the  host?  And  she  mid,  I  dwell 

among  mine  own  people." 

The  security  and  contentment  that  breathes 
through  this  reply  to  the  Prophetfrom  a  daugh- 
ter of  Israel,  is  full  of  pathos  and  sweetness, 
mixed  with  unfaltering  faith.  She  had  been 
kind  to  the  Seer, — Lad  provided  for  him  a  little 
room  on  the  wall  to  occupy  at  his  pleasure, 
with  a  bed,  a  stool,  and  a  candlestick,  when 
weariness  overtook  him  in  his  journeyings  to 
and  fro,  and  he  desired  to  make  some  return, 
or  at  least  to  show  that  he  placed  a  true  estimate 
upon  her  kindness  in  thus  providing  for  him  a 
place  of  repose.  He  would  speak  for  her  to 
the  king,  or  the  high  officer  in  charge ;  either 
of  these,  we  may  suppose,  had  it  in  their  power 
to  bestow  honors  or  favors,  but  she  preferred 
the  retirement  of  her  own  station,  and  conferred 
favors  upon  the  way-worn  traveller  for  the 
pleasure  of  relieving.  Tliis  was  all  she  sought; 
and  thus  she  stands  before  us  in  the  humble 
attitude  of  a  sympathizer  with  burden-bearers, 
ready  and  willing  to  succor  in  time  of  need, 
displaying  a  generous  and  noble  spirit,  worthy, 
indeed,  to  be  chronicled.  More  lovely  because 
of  the  humility  that  would  retire  from  public 
announcement.  Kind  offices  and  pure  chari- 
ties shine  brightest  through  a  veil  of  delicacy, 
that  would  shield  them  as  much  as  possible 
from  human  observation.  ^Tis  enough  for  the 
feeling  heart  to  know  the  labor  of  the  hand  is 
approved  by  the  All-seeing  Eye,  and  that  it  is 
*'  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  It  asks 
on  laurels  from  the  king — no  favors  from  the 
captain  of  the  host — the  rich  flow  of  peace 
and  quietness  within  is  enough,  satisfied  in 
being  able  to  say,  I  dwell  among  mine  own 
people."  S.  H. 

2d  mo.  1864. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer, 
PLAINNESS, 

Such  is  the  excellence  and  importance  of  all 
those  Christian  testimonies  the  Society  of 
Friends  has  felt  called  upon  to  bear  among  men, 
that  to  be  found  retrograde  in  any  one  of  them 
is  cause  for  regret ;  for  the  religious  influence, 
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and  usefulness  of  the  Society  will  ever  be  ia 
proportion  to  the  faithfulness  with  which  these 
testimonies  are  sustained. 

Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  testimony 
on  the  subject  of  plainness,  in  its  different 
bearings.  Is  it  fully  and  effectually  maintained 
by  us,  so  as  to  realize  all  the  blessings  it  is 
calculated  to  impart ;  or  have  we  not  evidence, 
that  it  is  greatly  dwarfed  ?  And  if  so,  then  re- 
form is  certainly  called  for. 

The  Discipline  of  Friends,  on  this  subject,  is 
based  on  the  principle  that  the  governing  mo- 
tives should  be,  decency,  simplicity  and  utili- 
ty, and  not  a  conformity  to  the  vain  and  chaog- 
ing  fashions  of  the  world."  Now  this  does  not, 
and  should  not,  demand  exact  uniformity  in  the 
cut  and  color  of  garments  and  mould  of  furni- 
ture, &c.,  or  attendant  amount  of  cost;  but  is 
not  this  liberty  greatly  abused  ?  I  believe  it 
is.  As  this  testimony  has  no  direct  bearing  on 
morals,  (at  least  is  not  so  considered)  it  is  to 
be  feared  it  is  being  much  underrated,  and  by 
many  deemed  of  small  account.  To  appear 
singular  and  different  from  other  people  la  not 
the  object,  but  to  be  preserved,  by  adhering 
to  the  dictates  of  truth  upon  the  mind,  froun 
the  adoption  of  those  changing  fashions  and 
customs  which  have  their  origin  io  pride  and 
vanity,  and  tend  to  foster  the  same  in  their  vo- 
taries. A  violation  of  this  noble  testimooy, 
especially  with  the  young,  too  frequently  proves 
a  first  step  to  a  violation  of  other  testimonies, 
and  from  this  small  beginning  many  are  led  ojq, 
step  by  step,  until  all  interest  in  the  Society 
and  regard  for  its  professed  principles  are  lost. 
Hence,  this  violation  has  the  importance  of  an 
entering  wedge,  and  is  a  means  of  producing 
individual  injury  and  diffusing  weakness  into 
the  body  in  the  degree  that  such  violatioog 
prevail.  If  moderation,  simplicity,  plainness 
of  dress  and  address,  &c.,  be  a  legitimate  frmi 
of  Christianity  as  professed  by  Friends,  is  not 
the  observance  of  the  testimony  irj  question 
equally  binding  on  all  members  of  the  Society  ? 
We  surely  think  it  is,  and  its  due  regard  bj 
the  youth  no  unimportant  initiatory  step  m 
the  work  of  fitting  a  succession  of  standard- 
bearers  to  take  the  places  of  those  soon  to  be 
removed,  who  have  been  laboring  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  Christ's  kingdom  in  their  own 
and  the  hearts  of  their  fellow-men. 

But  surely  the  responsibility  of  sustainiMg 
this  testimony  lies  not  alone  with  the  youtli ; 
parents  and  heads  of  families  are  no  less  sharers 
in  the  obligation.  The  early  habits  of  childrea 
are  very  much  within  the  power  of  parental 
control.  Why  then,  being  professed  disciples  of 
Christ,  should  they  not  be  on  the  side  of  piety 
and  virtue,  such  as  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  eis- 
joins,  and  corroborated  by  the  Apostle's  recom- 
mendation in  allusion  to  adorning,  who  said 

let  it  not  be  that  outward  adorning  of  plaitiog 
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the  hair  and  wearing  gold,  or  putting  on  of 
apparel :  but  let  it  be  the  hidden  man  of  the 
lieart  in  that  which  is  not  corruptible,  even 
the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which 
is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price/^  It  is  by 
far  the  greatest  legacy  parents  can  bestow  upon 
their  children,  to  aid  and  instruct  them  to  pur- 
sue the  path  that  leads  to  permanent  peace. 

If  Friends  desire  that  a  succeeding  genera- 
tion should  sustain  the  principles  and  Christian 
testimonies  now  professed  by  them,  greater 
care  should  be  extended  in  guarding  against 
contaminating  school  influences.  The  chil- 
dren of  Friends  cannot  be  expected  to. have 
any  more  regard  for  our  principles  and  testi- 
monies, than  others  if  brought  up  under  the 
same  influences  and  circumstances;  religion  and 
righteousness  are  not  hereditary. 

Without  intending  any  disrespect  to  others, 
I  think  schools  not  under  the  care  of  Friends, 
are,  for  divers  reasons,  becoming  increasingly 
unsuited  to  the  wants  and  best  interests  of 
Friends^  children.  We  are  not  insensible  that 
to  give  these  an  exclusive  education  is  attended 
with  difficulties  and  sacrifices — but  will  it  not 
be  richly  repaid,  if  this  be  one  important  means 
of  preparing  a  rising  generation  to  hold  up 
consistently  and  pre  ctically  those  Christian  tes- 
timonies, by  which  the  society  of  Friends  has 
been  distinguished  ? 

If  Friends  can  but  come  to  see  and  feel  the 
important  interests  involved  in  giving  to  the 
youth  a  more  guarded  training,  no  doubt  way 
would  be  made  for  its  accomplishment. 

Y7e  may  well  query  whether  an  amount 
of  concern  and  solicitude  commensurate  to  the 
occasion  would  not  greatly  increase  family  and 
small  select  schools  under  Friends'  own  direc- 
tion, furnishing  aid  from  some  general  fund,  to 
such  as  need,  thus  enabling  all  who  choose,  to 
come  into  the  measure — and  this,  so  far  from 
embarrassing  larger  Boarding  Schools,  would  be 
an  important  means  in  preparing  the  way  for 
their  greater  usefulness.  The  call  to  greater 
dedication  and  faithfulness  seems  solemn  and 
imperative,  and  if  duly  and  unreservedly 
submitted  to,  who  can  estimate  the  blessings 
and  benefits,  present  and  future,  that  would 
attend  society  and  individuals  ?  Why  not,  then, 
before  the  opportunity  forever  passes  from  us, 
make  the  wise  choice  by  which  alone  these 
happy  results  can  be  realized  ?       D.  Irish. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  3d  month,  1864. 

BXTRACTS  FROM  "  MY  MOTHERS^  MEETINGS.'^ 

(Continued  from  page  6.) 
MEETING  THE  SEVENTH. 
PUBLIC  WORSHIP.  MINISTRY  OF  CHILDREN. 

I  regret  that  the  illness  of  a  near  relative  in 
another  part  of  the  country,  and  other  causes 
,  of  absence  from  home,  have  somewhat  inter- 
feied  with  the  regularity  of  our  weekly  meet- 


ings of  late,  but  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  all 
again  to  day. 

I  may  have  very  imperfectly  expressed  to 
you  from  time  to  time  the  deep  yearnings  of 
heart  I  have  felt  for  your  welfare  and  happi- 
ness in  every  respect;  but  it  has  been  my  ear- 
nest endeavor  to  point  out  to  you  a  few  of 
those  piinciples  which  are  calculated,  if  rightly 
acted  upon,  to  improve  your  outward  condition, 
and,  what  is  of  far  more  importance,  bring 
peace  and  comfort  to  your  households,  and  aid 
you  forward  on  your  heavenward  journey.  In 
this  connexion  I  must  refer  to  one  subject  I 
have  often  incidentally  alluded  to,  which  has 
so  grown  upon  me  of  late,  that  I  should  like 
it  more  especially  to  claim  our  attention  to  day. 
I  have  been  much  concerned  to  see,  that  even 
some  parents,  who  I  quite  believe  are  most  de- 
sirous for  the  good  of  their  children,  and  are 
themselves  not  otherwise  than  steady,  moral 
characters,  are  not  sufficiently  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  making  orderly  arrangements  in 
their  families  for  the  attendance  at  a  place  of 
public  worship,  and  for  the  proper  spending 
of  the  rest  of  the  day  set  apart,  by  cessation 
from  labor,  for  other  duties.  I  am  not  at  all 
ignorant  of  the  great  difficulties  to  mothers  in 
getting  their  work  done  up  the  day  before,  in 
order  to  be  able  themselves  to  go  to  church  or 
chapel  in  the  morning.  I  know  there  are 
many  little  matters,  where  there  is  a  young 
family,  that  cannot  readily  be  done  the  evening 
before.  But  they  can  get  their  rooms  cleaned 
up  on  the  previous  day,  and  their  husbands' 
and  their  children's  clothes  prepared,  so  that 
there  shall  be  nothing  to  hinder  their  going  to 
public  Divine  Worship;  for  it  is  most  import- 
ant in  so  many  ways  to  ail  the  members  of  the 
family,  morally  as  well  as  spiritually,  that  the 
wife  ought  to  make  every  effort  for  it  to  be 
easy  for  her  husband  to  do  so,  and  to  take  the 
older  ones  with  him  ;  and  in  the  afternoon  the 
mother  could  then  be  set  at  liberty.  But 
where  she  is  out  at  work  the  greater  part  of 
the  week,  leaving  her  own  washing  to  be  done, 
perhaps,  after  she  returns  home  in  the  evening 
from  a  hard  day's  work,  and  often  out  late  on 
the  last  day  in  the  week  as  well ;  why,  there 
can  be  nothing  but  discomfort  for  the  family 
the  whole  of  the  following  day,  and  the  ne- 
glect of  its  proper  duties. 

I  have  no  sympathy  with  that  restrictive 
view  which  would  make  the  Sunday  a  day  of 
gloom  and  weariness,  or  of  mere  formal  obser- 
vances in  the  name  of  religion.  Still  less 
should  it  be  a  day  for  self-indulgence  and  ill- 
temper,  and  for  being  out  of  joint,  as  it  were, 
with  everything  else.  The  true  Christian  sab- 
bath is  a  day  not  only  of  rest,  but  of  rejoicing 
set  apart  for  spiritual  edification  and  refresh- 
ment in  the  building  up  of  waste  places,  and 
for  the  restoration  of  exhausted  energies — a 
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most  merciful  provision  and  high  privilege-^ 
more  especially  to  be  devoted  to  the  nurture 
and  growth  of  that  better  life,  without  which 
no  other  life  can  be  truly  enjoyed.  The  father, 
especially,  has  so  much  more  time  for  the  en- 
joyment of  his  children  than  on  any  other  day 
of  the  week,  which  will  be  felt  to  be  the 
greater  privilege  the  more  rightly  the  day  is 
employed. 

While  I  have  said  so  much  to  you,  dear 
mothers,  and  read  to  you  so  much  that  has 
been  excellently  written  on  the  cares  and  re- 
sponsibilities which  children  bring  upon  us,  we 
must  not  forget  the  other  side  of  the  picture, 
though  it  is  not  so  often  made  a  topic  of  writ- 
ting  or  conversation.    When  children  are  good 
and  docile,  we  are  ready  enough  to  acknowledge 
what  a  comfort  and  blessing  they  are  to  the 
household,  like  bright  happy  sunbeams,  even 
where  the  household  limits  are  narrow  and  the 
struggle  hard.    But  I  believe  there  is  not  one 
of  you  mothers  who  would  willingly  part  with 
your  very  naughtiest  child.  All  parents  should 
remember,  that  very  much  of  what  children 
are,  they  have  derived  from  themselves.  They 
are  proud  enough  of  their  children  when  they 
think  they  exhibit  any  of  what  they  consider 
peculiarly  their  own  good  qualities.    But  pe- 
culiarities that  are  not  <jood^  of  constitution  and 
of  temper,  are  inherited  also;  and  this  consid- 
eration, though  it  is  very  little  thought  of, 
ought  alone  to  restrain  us  from  indulging  in 
habits  that  we  know  to  be  wrong  and  vicious. 
I  am  acquainted  with  some  very  melancholy 
instances  of  such  consequences,  that  have  oc- 
curred in  what  is  called  better  society.  One, 
in  particular,  of  a  little  girl,  the  only  child  of 
a  very  pious-  mother,  who  early  died  of  grief 
and  broken-heartedness ;  for  the  father  was 
not  only  a  sad  drunkard,  but  was  much  given 
to  deceit  and  untruthfulness.    Some  relatives 
kindly  adopted  the  little  girl  in  order  to  rescue 
her  from  the  influence  of  the  bad  example  and 
associates  of  her  father.    Under  their  good 
care  and  training  she  grew  up  to  womanhood, 
a  serious,  exemplary,  and  religious  character  ; 
but  afterwards,  in  some  unguarded  moments, 
and  temptation  coming  in  her  way,  almost  un- 
consciously to  herself,  I  believe,  she  gradually 
and  grievously  fell  into  the  sad  practices,  and 
gave  way  to  the  propensities  of  her  father,  who 
had  prematurely  died  many  years  before  from 
the  effects  of  an  intemperate  life.    This  was  a 
case  in  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
predisposition  having  been  inherited  from  the 
father. 

Unless  overruled  by  the  power  of  religion, 
our  peculiar  infirmities,  either  bodily  or  men- 
tal, will  commonly  increase  with  years,  and  are 
often  entailed  upon  our  children,  who  are,  as  it 
were,  a  continuation  of  our  own  lives.  How 
golicitous  parents  mostly  are,  that  their  chil- 


dren should  not  form  any  alliance  where  the 
least  tendency  to  mental  abberration  is  known 
to  exist;  but  how  few  there  are  who,  for  the 
same  reasons,  feel  the  necessity  of  putting  a 
guard  upon  themselves  in  the  way  of  avoiding 
all  excesses  and  hurtful  indulgences.  The  pen- 
alties attached  to  our  own  misconduct  or  ex- 
cess, we  can  never  escape  ourselves  ;  they  are 
sure  to  come  out,  as  years  advance,  in  some 
loss  or  other,  perhaps  in  the  form  of  an  aggra- 
vated disease,  or  premature  infirmity  of  body 
or  of  mind ;  but  how  much  more  melancholy 
it  is  to  reflect  that  their  consequences  may  not 
always  end  with  ourselves,  but  are  ever  liable 
to  reappear  in  our  children.  I  could  say  much 
more  to  you  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  in  a 
way  in  which  some  of  you  may  not  have 
thought  upon  it  before  ;  but  what  I  have  said 
may  possibly  have  thrown  a  new  light  upon  it, 
and  lead  to  useful  reflection.  The.responsibil- 
ties  of  parents,  and  especially  of  mothers,  in 
the  culture  of  their  own  dispositions,  and  in 
the  tendencies  of  their  thoughts,  as  affecting 
the  future  welfare  of  their  offspring,  is  a  sub- 
ject worthy  of  the  deepest  consideration  and 
most  anxious  care, 

The  greatest  and  most  wonderful  of  all 
earthly  gifts  is  that  of  children — lent  rather 
than  given,  and  renewed  from  day  to  day,  is 
the  proper  aspect  of  the  mind,  in  reference  to 
all  the  blessings  of  Divine  Providence.  Let  us 
never  forget  that,  they  belong  to  the  Sacred 
Treasury,  and  should  be  wholly  dedicated  to 
Him  who  gave  them.  Bead  the  touching  and 
instructive  narrative  of  Samuel  in  the  book 
that  bears  his  name.  How  the  little  child  was 
made  the  instrument  of  instructing  the  aged 
Eli.  The  true  and  special  office  of  children,  if 
we  could  but  humble  ourselves  sufficiently  to 
see  it,  is  reformatory.  They  are  a  new  and 
living  edition,  as  it  were,  of  the  book  of  our 
own  lives,  its  first  pages  as  yet  unsullied  by  our 
follies  and  our  faults ;  in  which  we  may  look 
for  teachings  that  cannot  be  derived  from  any 
other  source. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  "  only  from  chil- 
dren themselves,  can  we  correctly  learn  how  to 
instruct  them.'^  Their  faith  in  us  is  implicit, 
until  we  have  taught  them  the  contrary, — a 
type  of  that  unwavering  faith  in  the  love  of 
our  Heavenly  Parent,  to  which  we  should  at  all 
times  seek  to  attain.  There  is  something  al- 
most sacred  in  the  guileless  simplicity,  and  sin- 
gleness of  heart  of  the  little  child,  before  it 
has  become  conscious  of  the  disguise  and  false- 
hood there  is  in  the  world.  Their  self-sacrifice 
and  generosity,  I  believe  would  be  unbounded, 
did  not  their  opening  minds  receive  such  prac- 
tical lessons  of  arbitrary  conduct  and  selfish- 
ness from  those  around  them.  While  we  are 
endeavoring  by  words  to  instruct  them,  that 
they  have  a  Father  in  Heaven,  ever  watching 
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over  them  for  good,  how  often  does  our  practice 
betray  our  own  disbelief ;  and  how  should  fheir 
artless  confidence  draw  us  back  in  gratitude 
and  love  to  the  same  Heavenly  Father  !  It  is 
the  state  of  a  little  child,  confiding,  docile,  af- 
fectionate, teachable,  which  our  Lord  himself 
was  pleased  so  conspicuously  to  exemplify,  and 
of  which  He  testified,  that  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  has  so  emphatically 
set  before  us,  as  a  patti3rn,  in  that  wonderful 
teaching  :  "  Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the 
kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  shall  in  no 
wise  enter  therein." — Luke  xviii.  16-17.  Then 
in  sea=5ons  of  anxiety  and  care,  that  will  over- 
take all  of  ug,  and  when  feeling  bowed  down 
under  life's  frequently  severe  pressures, — 
though  they  may  not  understand  the  nature  of 
our  troubles, — yet  I  believe  their  little  loving 
spirits  are  very  capable  of  entering  into  sym- 
pathy with,  our  spirits;  awakening  feelings  of 
tenderness  and  renewed  energy,  when  the  con- 
flicts with  the  world  were  rendering  our  hearts 
sear  and  hard,  and  winning  back  our  waning 
affections  to  holier  and  better  things.  What  a 
relief  it  would  sometimes  be,  if  we  could  enter 
more  into  their  innocent  joyousness. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SELF-CULTURE. 
(Continued  from  page  23,) 

I  have  time  to  consider  but  one  more  means 
of  self-culture.  We  find  it  in  our  Free  Govern- 
ment, in  our  political  relations  and  duties.  It 
is  a  great  benefit  of  free  institutions,  that  they 
do  much  to  awaken  and  keep  in  action  a  nation's 
mind.  We  are  told  that  the  education  of  the 
multitude  is  necessary  to  the  support  of  a  re- 
public ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  a  republic 
is  a  powerful  means  of  educating  the  multitude. 
It  is  the  people's  University.  In  a  free  state, 
solemn  responsibilities  are  imposed  on  every 
citizen ;  great  subjects  are  to  be  discussed  ; 
great  interests  to  be  decided.  The  individual 
is  called  to  determine  measures  affecting  the 
well  being  of  millions  and  the  destinies  of 
posterity.  He  must  consider  not  only  the  in- 
ternal relations  of  his  native  land,  but  its  con- 
nexion with  foreign  states,  and  judge  of  a  policy 
which  touches  the  whole  civilized  world.  He 
is  called  by  his  participation  in  the  national 
sovereignty,  to  cherish  public  spirit,  a  regard 
to  the  general  weal.  A  man,  who  purposes  to 
discharge  faithfully  these  obligations,  is  carrying 
on  a  generous  self-culture.  The  great  public 
questions,  which  divide  opinion  around  him, 
and  provoke  earnest  discussion,  of  necessity 
invigorate  his  intellect,  and  accustom  him  to 
look  beyond  himself.  He  grows  up  to  robust- 
ness, force,  enlargement  of  mind,  unknown 
under  despotic  rule. 

It  may  be  said  that  I  am  describing  what 
free  institutions  ought  to  do  for  the  character 


of  the  individual,  not  their  actual  effects;  and 
the  objection,  I  must  own,  is  too  true.  Our 
institutions  do  not  cultivate  us,  as  they  miglit 
and  should ;  and  the  chief  cause  of  the  failure 
is  plain.  It  is  the  strength  of  party  spirit ; 
and  so  blighting  is  its  influence,  so  fatal  to  self- 
culture,  that  I  feel  myself  bound  to  warn  every 
man  against  it,  who  has  any  desire  of  improve- 
ment. I  do  not  tell  you  it  will  destroy  your 
country.  It  wages  a  worse  war  against  yourselves. 
Truth,  justice,  candor,fair  deal,  sound  judgment, 
self  control,  and  kind  affections  are  its  natural 
and  perpetual  prey. 

I  do  not  say,  that  you  must  take  no  side  in 
politics.  The  parties  which  prevail  around  you 
differ  in  character,  principles,  and  spirit,  though 
far  less  thaYi  the  exaggeration  of  passion  affirms  ; 
and  as  far  as  conscience  allows,  a  man  should 
support  that  which  he  thinks  best.  In  one 
respect,  however,  all  parties  agree.  They  all 
foster  that  pestilent  spirit,  which  I  now  con- 
demn. In  all  of  them,  party  spirit  rages. 
Associate  men  together  for  a  common  cause,  be 
it  good  or  bad,  and  array  against  them  a  body 
resolutely  pledged  to  an  opposite  interest,  and  a 
new  passion,  quite  distinct  from  the  original 
sentiment  which  brought  them  together,  a  fierce 
fiery  zeal,  consisting  chiefly  of  aversion  to 
those  who  differ  from  them,  is  roused  within 
them  into  fearful  activity.  Human  nature 
seems  incapable  of  a  stronger,  more  unrelent- 
ing passion.  It  is  hard  enough  for  an  individual, 
when  contending  all  alone  for  an  interest  or  an 
opinion,  to  keep  down  his  pride,  wilfulness,  love 
of  victory,  anger,  and  other  personal  feelings. 
But  let  him  join  a  multitude  in  the  same  warfare, 
and,  without  singular  self  control,  he  receives 
into  his  single  breast  the  vehemence,  obstinacy, 
and  vindictiveness  of  all.  The  triumph  of  his 
party  becomes  immeasurably  dearer  to  him  than 
the  principle,  true  or  false,  which  was  the 
original  ground  of  division.  The  conflict  be- 
comes a  struggle  not  for  principle  but  for 
power,  for  victory  ;  and  the  desperateness,  the 
wickedness  of  such  struggles,  is  the  great  burden 
of  history.  In  truth,  it  matters  little  what  men 
divide  about,  whether  it  be  a  foot  of  land  or 
precedence  in  a  procession.  Let  them  but  begin 
to  fight  for  it,  and  self-will,  ill-will,  the  rage  for 
victory,  the  dread  of  mortification  and  defeat, 
make  the  trifle  as  weighty  as  a  matter  of  life 
and  death.  The  Greek  or  Eastern  empire  was 
shaken  to  its  foundation  by  parties,  which 
differed  only  about  the  merits  of  charioteers  at 
the  amphitheatre.  Party  spirit  is  singularly 
hostile  to  moral  independence.  A  man,  in 
proportion  as  he  drinks  into  it,  sees,  hears, 
judges  by  the  senses  and  understandings  of  his 
party.  He  surrenders  the  freedom  of  a  man, 
the  right  of  using  and  speaking  his  own  mind, 
and  echoes  the  applauses  or  maledictions,  with 
which  the  leaders  or  passionate  artisans  see  fit 
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that  the  country  should  ring.  On  all  points 
parties  are  to  be  distrusted ;  but  on  no  one  so 
much  as  on  the  character  of  opponents.  These, 
if  you  may  trust  what  you  hear,  are  always  men 
without  principle  and  truth,  devoured  by  selfish- 
ness, and  thirsting  for  their  own  elevation, 
though  on  their  countrj?'s  ruin.  When  I  was 
young,  I  was  accustomed  to  hear  pronounced 
with  abhorrence,  almost  with  execration^  the 
names  of  men,  who  are  now  hailed  by  their 
former  foes  as  the  champions  of  grand  princi- 
ples, and  as  worthy  of  the  highest  public  trusts. 
This  lesson  of  early  experience,  which  later 
years  have  corroborated,  will  never  be  forgotten. 

Of  our  present  political  divisions  I  have  of 
course  nothing  to  say.  But  among  the  current 
topics  of  party,  there  are  certain  accusations 
and  recriminations,  grounded  on  differences  of 
social  condition,  which  seem  to  me  so  unfriendly 
to  the  improvement  of  individuals  and  the  com- 
munity, that  I  ask 'the  privilege  of  giving  them 
a  moment's  notice.  On  one  side  we  are  told, 
that  the  rich  are  disposed  to  trample  on  the 
poor  ;  and  on  the  other,  that  the  poor  look  with 
evil  eye  and  hostile  purpose  on  the  possessions 
of  the  rich.  These  outcries  seem  to  me  alike 
devoid  of  truth  and  alike  demoralizing.  As 
for  the  rich,  who  constitute  but  a  handful  of 
our  population,  who  possess  not  one  peculiar 
privilege,  and  what  is  more,  who  possess  compa- 
ratively little  of  the  property  of  the  country,  it 
is  wonderful,  that  they  should  be  objects  of 
alarm.  The  vast  and  ever-growing  property  of 
this  country,  where  is  it?  Locked  up  in  a  few 
hands  ?  hoarded  in  a  few  strong  boxes  ?  It  is 
diffused  like  the  atmosphere,  and  almost  as 
variable^  changing  hands  with  the  seasons, 
shifting  from  rich  to  poor,  not  by  the  violence 
but  by  the  industry  and  skill  of  the  latter  class. 
The  wealth  of  the  rich  is  as  a  drop  in  the  ocean  ; 
and  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  those  men 
among  us,  who  are  rioted  for  their  opulence, 
exert  hardly  any  political  power  on  the  commu- 
nity. That  the  rich  do  their  whole  duty; 
that  they  adopt,  as  they  should,  the  great  object 
of  the  social  state,  which  is  the  elevation  of 
the  people  in  intelligence,  character,  and  condi- 
tion, cannot  be  pretended;  but  that  they  feel 
for  the  physical  sufferings  of  their  brethren, 
that  they  stretch  out  liberal  hands  for  the 
succor  of  the  poor  and  for  the  support  of  useful 
public  institutions,  cannot  be  denied.  Among 
them  are  admirable  specimens  of  humanity. 
There  is  no  warrant  for  holding  them  up  to 
suspicion  as  the  people's  foes. 

Nor  do  I  regard  as  less  calumnious  the  outcry 
against  the  working  classes,  as  if  they  were 
aiming  at  the  subversion  of  property.  When 
we  think  of  the  general  condition  and  character 
of  this  part  of  our  population,  when  we  recollect, 
that  they  were  born  and  have  lived  amidst 
schools  and  churches,  that  they  have  been 


brought  up  to  profitable  industry,  that  they 
enjoy  many  of  the  accommodations  of  life,  that 
most  of  them  hold  a  measure  of  property  and 
are  hoping  for  more,  that  they  possess  unpre- 
cedented means  of  bettering  their  lot,  that  they 
are  bound  to  comfortable  homes  by  strong 
domestic  affections,  that  they  are  able  to  give 
their  children  an  education,  which  places  within 
their  reach  the  prizes  of  the  social  state,  that 
they  are  trained  to  the  habits,  and  familiarized 
to  the  advantages  of  a  high  civilization  ;  when 
we  recollect  these  things,  can  we  imagine  that 
they  are  so  insanely  blind  to  their  interests,  so 
deaf  to  the  claims  of  justice  and  religion,  so 
profligately  thoughtless  of  the  peace  and  safety 
of  their  families,  as  to  be  prepared  to  make  a 
wreck  of  social  order,  for  the  sake  of  dividing 
among  themselves  the  spoils  of  the  rich,  which 
would  not  support  the  community  for  a  month  ? 
Undoubtedly  there  is  insecurity  in  all  stages 
of  society,  and  so  there  must  be,  until  commu- 
nities shall  be  regenerated  by  a  higher  culture, 
reaching  and  quickening  all  classes  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  there  is  not,  I  believe,  a  spot  on  earth 
where  property  is  safer  than  here,  because, 
nowhere  else  is  it  so  equally  and  righteously 
diffused.  In  aristocracies,  where  wealth  exists 
in  enormous  masses,  which  have  been  entailed 
for  ages  by  a  partial  legislation  on  a  favored 
few,  and  where  the  multitude,  after  the  sleep 
of  ages,  are  waking  up  to  intelligence,  to  self- 
respect,  and  to  a  knowledge  of  their  rights, 
property  is  exposed  to  shocks  which  are  not  to 
be  dreaded  among  ourselves.  Here  indeed  as 
elsewhere,  among  the  less  prosperous  members 
of  the  community,  there  are  disappointed, 
desperate  men,  ripe  for  tumult  and  civil  strife ; 
but  it  is  also  true,  that  the  most  striking  and 
honorable  distinction  of  this  country  is  to  be 
found  in  the  intelligence,  character,  and  condi- 
tion of  the  great  working  class.  To  me  it 
seems,  that  the  great  danger  to  property  here  is 
not  from  the  laborer,  but  from  those  who  are 
making  haste  to  be  rich. 

(To  be  continued,) 
THE  CONTEMPLATION  OF  NATURE. 

There  is  to  me  an  infinite  charm  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  heavens  in  every  variety  of 
aspect, — in  the  clear  star-light  as  well  as  in 
dark  nights,  in  the  soft  blue  sky  as  well  as  in 
the  gathering  clouds,  or  in  the  melancholy  gray 
in  which  the  eye  loses  itself  without  being  able 
to  distinguish  anything.  Every  one  of  these 
conditions  corresponds  with  a  particular  dispo- 
sition in  man ;  and  when  we  are  fortunate 
enough  not  to  be  obliged  to  take  our  tone 
from  the  elements,  not  to  be  gloomy  when 
the  skies  are  dark,  but  when  gazing  on  the 
heavens,  to  become  sunk  in  contemplations 
ever  new  and  ever  changing,  springing  froai 
the    clear    and    pure    depths   withm,  then 
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the  colorless  sky  can  never,  to  say  the  least, 
be  displeasing  to  us,  although  we  naturally 
take,  more  delight  in  it  when  soft,  and  mild, 
and  radiant,  it  is  quite  foreign  to  my  nature 
to  make  complaints  about  the  weather,  nor  could 
I  e^er  endure  to  hear  others  do  so.  I  love  to  look 
upon  nature  as  a  great  power  capable  of  impart- 
ing the  purest  joy  to  those  who  live  on  tran- 
quilly with  her  in  all  her  developments,  and 
who  consider  the  sum  of  all  these  as  one  great 
whole,  in  regard  to  which  the  question  is  not 
whether  every  individual  part  is  pleasing,  if 
only  the  great  general  ends  are  accomplished. 
For  me,  the  peculiar  charm  of  life  in  the  coun- 
try, and  in  the  society  of  nature,  consists  in 
watching  the  different  seasons  of  the  year  as 
they  roll  away  before  my  eyes, —  W.  vvn  Hum- 
boldt. Letters  to  a  Female  Friend. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  26,  1864. 

Friends'.  Social  Lyceum. — The  interest 
in  these  meetings  continues  to  be  evinced  by  a 
large  attendance.  On  the  evening  of  the  14th 
inst.  an  essay  on  "  Decision  of  Character  was 
read  by  Dr.  E.  Scholfield.  Some  of  the  an- 
swers to  questions  proposed  elicited  discussion, 
and  among  these  the  query  :  Does  not  the  tes- 
timony of  Friends  against  lotteries  of  any 
kind,'^  apply  to  fire  and  life-insurances? 

Married,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents, 
under  the  care  of  Goose  Creek  Monthly  Meeting, 
Loudoun  county,  Va,,  William  T.  Shoemaker  to 
Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  Samuel  M.  Janney. 


Died,  on  the  8th  inst.,  of  lockjaw,  Ann,  wife  of 
John  Kester,  in  the  41st  year  of  her  age.  Interred 
in  Friends'  burying  ground,  at  Darby. 

 ,  in  Solebury  township,  Bucks  county,  Pa,, 

on  the  1.1th  inst.,  Robert  Livezbt,  aged  84  years ; 
for  many  years  an  elder  of  Solebury  Monthly 
Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  5th  of  3d  month,  1864,  at  Bristol,  Pa. 

Sarah  L.,  wife  of  J.  Loring  Peirce,  M.  D.,  aged  29 
years. 

 -',  on  the  13th  of  3d  month,  1864,  J,  Loring 

Peirce,  M.  D.,  aged  34  years,  son  of  Cyrus  and  Ruth 
S.  Peirce,  of  Bristol,  Pa. 

 ,  on  the  6th  of  3d  month,  1864,  in  Philadel- 
phia, William  S.,  son  of  the  late  Topliflf  Johnson, 
in  the  33d  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  on  the  7th  of  3d  month,  1864,  Howard  L., 

son  of  David  L.  and  Elizabeth  B.  Stackhouse,  of 
Philadelphia. 

 ,  on  the  14th  of  3d  month,  1864,  Hannah, 

wife  of  Richard  P.  Camming,  in  the  69th  year  of 
her  age. 

 ,  on  the  17th  of  3d  month,  1864,  Lydia  R., 

wife  of  Dr.  Edwin  GriiSfin,  in  the  55th  year  of  her 
age  J  a  member  of  Green  St.  Monthly  Meeting. 


Died,  of  diphtheria,  on  the  18th  of  3d  month, 
1864,  Maky  E.,  daughter  of  Isaac  S.  and  Lucie  S. 
Russell,  aged  14  months,  of  New  Market,  Frederick 
county,  Md. 

 ,  in  Sadsbury,  Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  on  the 

2d  of  3d  month,  1863,  after  a  short  but  severe  ill- 
ness, Phebe  H.,  wife  of  Samuel  Fawkes,  aged  35 
years  ;  a  member  of  Bart  Preparative  and  Sadsbury 
Monthly  Meeting.  She  manifested  a  remarkably 
quiet  and  unobtrusive  disposition,  and  was  called 
away  in  the  prime  of  life  from  a  sphere  of  useful- 
ness. 


WANTED.— A  situation  as  Teacher  or  Governess 
by  a  young  woman,  competent  to  give  instruction 
in  any  of  the  English  branches, *and  Latin.  Apply 
to  Emmor  Comly,  131  North  7th  street,  Philada. 

3d  mo.  12,  1864.— 3t. 


BELLEVUE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE, 

A  boarding  school  for  girls. 

This  Institution,  beautifully  and  healthfully  located 
in  the  northern  limits  of  AUleborough,  Bucks  co., 
Penna.,  will  commence  its  Spring  and  summer  term 
on  the  19th  of  Fifth  Month,  next,  and  continue  in 
session  twelve  weeks.  The  course  of  instruction  is 
thorough  and  complete  in  all  the  elementary  and 
higher  branches  of  an  English,  Classical,  and 
Mathematical  Education.  The  French  language  is 
taught  by  a  native  French  teacher.  Circulars  giv- 
ing full  particulars  may  be  had  on  application  to 
the  principals,  Attleborough  P.  0.,  Bucks  County, 
Penna.  Israel  J.  Grahame. 

Jane  F.  Grahams. 

Principals. 

3d  mo.  26,  1864-2m. 


The  following  amount  has  been  received  from 
Friends  in  the  country,  by  the  '^Women's  As- 
sociation, of  Philadelphia,  for  the  Kelief  of  the 
Freedmen,'^  during  the  past  week  : — 

Friends,  and  others,  of  Mount  Holly 
Monthly  Meeting        .       .       .        $24  00 

Friends,  and  others,  of  Moorestown 
Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J.  .       .       .73  00 

Women  Friends  of  Maiden  Creek       20  00 

Friends,  and  others,  of  West  Grrove 
Preparative  Meeting   .       .       .  3  00 

Friends  of  Mill  Creek  Prep.  Meeting  80  00 

In  the  Second  month  a  box  of  valuable 
clothing  and  bed-clothing  was  received  from 
Phebe  M.  Way,  of  Kennet  Square.  The  name 
was  not  at  first  furnished. 

Margaret  A.  GtRISCOM,  Treasurer, 

1028  Arch  Street. 

Donations  in  Goods  should  be  sent  to  A.  H. 
Love,  212  Chestnut  Street. 

3d  month  17,  1864. 


The  Treasurer  of  "  Friends'  Association  for 
the  Aid  and  Elevation  of  Fr3edmen,''  acknow- 
ledge the  following  receipts  since  last  report : 
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City  Contributions,      .      .      .     $468  00 

Friends  of  Penn's  Grove  Prepara- 
tive Meeting  and  others,      .     .      .      25  00 

Friends  of  Kennet  Monthly  Meeting 
and  others,   105  00 

Friends  of  Falls  Monthly  Meeting 
and  others  173  15 

Friends  of  Middletown  Monthly 
Meeting  and  other's,  .      .       .      .       50  55 

Friends  of  Pilesgrove  Preparative 
Meeting  and  others,      .      .       .      .    70  75 

Acknowledged  previously,    .     .    5257  15 

$6149  60 
M.  Saunders,  treasurer. 
Philadelphia,  3d  mo.  18,  1864. 


DR.  HOWE  ON  THE  REFUGEES  FROM  SLAVERY. 

KEPORT  TO  THE  FREEDMEN'S  INQUIRY  COMMISSION.  BY 

s.  c.  HOWE.    8vo.  pp.  110.  Boston: 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  researches  as  a 
member  of  the  "  Freedmen's  Inquiry  Commis- 
sion," the  author  of  this  Report,  Dr.  Samuel 
Gr.  Howe  of  Boston,  devoted  a  portion  of  the 
last  summer  to  an  examination  of  the  condition 
of  the  colored  population  of  Canada  West.  The 
result  of  his  inquiries  is  here  presented  in  a 
narrative  of  remarkable  interest,  exhibiting  the 
history,  physical  and  material  condition,  and 
moral  and  religious  status  of  the  refugees  from 
slavery  in  Canada,  together  with  a  variety  of 
intelligent  suggestions  in  regard  to  their  ra- 
tional and  humane  treatment,  and  their  pros- 
pects of  future  improvement.  The  facts  em- 
bodied in  the  Report  are  of  the  highest  im- 
portance at  the  present  moment,  throwing  a 
flood  of  light  on  the  question,  What  shall  be 
done  with  the  negroes,  by  an  example  of  what 
twenty  thousand  have  been  able  to  do  for  them- 
selves. 

The  freedmen  in  Canada  may  be  regarded  as 
fair  specimens  of  the  mass  of  our  colored  peo- 
ple. They  represent  the  same  proportion  of 
African  blood  from  the  pure  negro  to  the  octo- 
roon, and  others  in  whom  the  dark  shade  grows 
fainter,  and,  until  it  can  be  traced  only  in  the 
finger-nails.  Most  of  them  have  been  slaves, 
or  are  the  children  of  slaves,  though  many  were 
born  free.  For  many  years  they  have  been 
nearly  in  the  same  condition  as  that  in  which 
the  recently  freed  slaves  now  find  themselves. 

In  point  of  physical  characteristics  the  col- 
ored people  of  Canada  resemble  those  of  the 
Middle  States  rather  than  those  of  the  extreme 
Southern  or  the  extreme  Northern  States.  They 
are  slightly  built,  narrow  chested,  tight- 
limbed,  mostly  of  lymphatic  temperament, 
and  with  decided  traces  of  the  scrofulous  con- 
stitution. The  statistics  which  have  been  ob- 
tained on  the  subject  lead  to  the  conclusion, 
that  without  fresh  accessions  of  population  from 


the  South,  mulattoes  would  soon  diminish  in 
Canada.  The  race,  as  seen  in  that  province,  is 
neither  vigorous  nor  prolific,not  without  vivacity 
of  temperament  and  activity  of  intellect;  but 
with  a  constant  tendency  to  run  down.  The 
animal  organism  is  less  intense  in  its  action  than 
with  the  primitive  stock,  showing  less  power  of 
resisting  destructive  agencies,  less  fecundity, 
and  less  longevity. 

In  the  earlier  period  of  the  emigration,  mar- 
rifiges  between  black  men  and  white  women, 
mostly  Irish,  or  other  foreign  women  were  not 
uncommon,  but  marriages  between  white  men 
and  black  women  were  very  rare.  The  expe- 
rience of  the  Canadian  refugees  furnishes  no 
reason  for  anxiety  in  regard  to  the  amalgama- 
tion of  races  in  the  United  States.  On  the 
contrary,  everything  shows  that  with  freedom 
and  an  open  field  for  industry,  colored  people 
will  not  seek  relationship  with  whites,  but  will 
follow  their  natural  tendencies  and  marry  among 
themselves. 

No  candid  observer  will  accuse  the  colored 
emigrants  in  Canada  of  laziness.  They  do  not, 
indeed,  love  to  take  more  than  their  share  of 
hard  work,  but  in  this  particular  they  do  not 
differ  essentially  from  white  men.  Their  con- 
dition clearly  proves  that  they  have  no  lack  of 
industry  and  thrift.  Thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  them  have  labored  steadily  for  a 
livelihood,  and  ha^e  met  with  abundant  success. 
There  are  no  beggars  among  them.  They  re- 
ceive no  more  than  a  fair  proportion  of  the  pub- 
lic support,  '  Although  there  were  not  wanting 
symptoms  of  extreme  poverty  among  the  new- 
comers, Dr.  Howe  came  in  contact  with  no  such 
utter  destitution  and  want  as  may  be  found  in 
the  lower  walks  of  life  in  most  countries.  In 
several  towns,  they,  pay  a  handsome  amount 
for  public  taxes.  Out  of  550  tax-payers  in 
Maiden,  71  are  colored.  The  annual  value  of 
property  for  -which  they  were  assessed  in  1863 
was  $1,253,  on  which  they  paid  $5  12  for  each 
tax-payer.  In  Chatham,  they  averaged  about 
85  each  ;  in  Windsor,  about  $4  18  ;  in  Toronto, 
900  colored  tax-payers  paid  nearly  $2,500. 

The  surest  sign  of  their  thrift  is  the  appear- 
ance of  their  dwelling-houses,  farms,  stock,  tools, 
and  other  surroundings.  Whether  scattered 
about,  or  collected  in  suburbs,  their  dwellings 
are  generally  superior  to  those  of  foreign  emi- 
grants of  the  laboring  class.  They  are  certainly 
many  degrees  better  than  the  negro  huts  upon 
slave  plantations,  which  many  of  them  formerly 
lived  in ;  and  in  point  of  neatness  and  order, 
are  indeed  superior  to  the  cabins  of  the  poor 
whites,  and  even  of  the  sroall  planters.  For  the 
most  part,  their  houses  are  small,  tidy  tene- 
ments, perfectly  comfortable,  and  in  good  re- 
pair ;  not  filthy  shanties,  with  old  hats  sticking 
out  of  broken  windows.  Many  of  them  are 
owned  by  the  occupants.     They  have  little 
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gardens,  whicli  seem  well  cared  for.  In  the 
outskirts  of  Chatham,  and  other  large  places, 
there  are  scores  of  nice  small  two-story  houses, 
with  garden  lots,  owned  and  inhabited  by  run- 
away slaves  who  came  to  the  country  without 
a  penny.  In  the  internal  arrangements  of  the 
household,  there  is  great  decency  and  comfort. 
Separate  rooms  are  provided  for  cooking,  eating, 
and  sleeping,  neatly  furnished,  some  with  car- 
pets on  the  floors,  and  curtains  in  the  windows. 
The  tables  are  decently  spread,  and  plentifully 
supplied.  It  is  clear  that  the  colored  refugees 
spend  more  money  upon  their  households  than 
foreign  emigrants  do;  they  live  better  and 
clothe  their  childien  better;  and  this  they  say 
is  the  reason  that  they  do  not  lay  up  so  much 
as  many  Irish  and  Germans. 

To  this  rule,  of  course,  there  are  not  unfre- 
quent  exceptions.  Some  families,  especially 
new  comers,  live  crowded  up  in  one  room,  but 
as  soon  as  they  have  secured  the  necessaries  of 
life,  they  begin  to  imitate  the  older  settlers, 
and  to  look  for  the  comforts,  and  by  and  by,  for 
some  of  the  luxuries  of  home.  The  condition 
of  the  house  may  generally  be  regarded  as  an 
indication  of  the  time  which  the  refugee  has 
enjoyed  freedom.  In  ten  years,  the  family 
which  came  without  a  rag  of  clothing  except 
what  was  on  their  backs,  and  without  a  cent  of 
money,  will  probably  inhabit  a  decent  house, 
with  tidy  furniture,  and  a  plentiful  table. 

In  the  rural  districts,  it  is  not  easy  to  collect* 
any  accurate  statistics  as  to  the  property  of  the 
colored  people.  They  are  widely  scattered,  and 
the  tax-rolls  do  not  distinguish  them  from  the 
whites.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  they  are 
generally  thriving ;  some  have  small  gardens 
near  large  towns,  which  they  help  to  supply 
with  vegetables.  These  form  an  industrious 
and  useful  class,  and  on  market  days  they  are 
seen  going  into  town,  man,  wife,  and  children 
together,  with  a  cart-load  of  garden-stufifs. 
Another  class  is  formed  by  the  small  farmers, 
who  are  more  widely  scattered,  usually  owning 
the  land  which  they  occupy.  In  many  cases, 
they  have  paid  off  the  mortgages,  and  hold  a 
clear  title.  Now  and  then,  you  see  the  miser- 
able cabin  of  a  negro  squatter,  who  sleeps  by 
day,  and  prowls  by  night.  This,  however,  is 
not  common.  For  the  most  part,  the  farms  of 
negroes,  although  inferior  to  the  best  farms  in 
the  neighborhood  in  point  of  cultivation,  fences, 
stock,  and  the  like,  are  quite  equal  to  the  average 
of  second-class  farms.  The  colored  farmers, 
also,  although  without  the  capital,  intelligence, 
and  skill  of  the  best  farmers,  compare  very  well 
with  the  average  of  the  second-class ;  they  are 
neither  lazy,  stupid,  nor  thriftless ;  they  take 
good  care  of  their  homesteads,  and  support 
themselves  without  the  aid  of  public  charity. 
Such  men,  as  Dr.  Howe  remarks,  are  valuable 
members  of  any  agricultural  community  ;  if  not 


the  best,  they  are  very  far  from  being  the 
worst. 

Among  the  refugees  are  many  mechanics  in 
the  different  trades.  In  all  the  large  towns, 
there  are  plasterers  and  whitewasbers,  a  few 
excellent  blacksmiths,  and  some  tolerable  car- 
penters. A  colored  man  is  said  by  many  to  be . 
the  best  gunsmith  in  Canada  West.  In  Ham- 
ilton, there  is  a  flourishing  tobacco  manufactory 
established  and  carried  on  by  negroes  who  had 
purchased  their  own  freedom. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  colored  population 
of  Canada  consists  of  adults.  Although  those 
from  the  Free  States  had  very  little  schooling 
in  youth,  and  those  from  the  Slave  States  none 
at  all,  a  very  considerable  number  are  able  to 
read  and  write.  They  all  wish  their  children 
to  go  to  school,  and  send  them  all  the  time  that 
they  can  be  spared.  In  most  places,  colored 
pupils  are  admitted  into  the  public  common 
schools,  and  when  separate  schools  are  opened 
for  them,  they  are  as  well  provided  by  govern- 
ment with  teachers  and  apparatus  as  the  other 
schools.  The  proportion  of  colored  scholars  to 
the  white  population  is  almost  as  large  as  the 
proportion  of  white  scholars  to  the  white  popu- 
lation. In  Chatham,  for  instance,  there  is  one 
white  scholar  to  11 5  of  the  white  population,  and 
one  colored  scholar  to  12  of  the  colored  popula- 
tion. The  average  daily  attendance  of  scholars*^- 
in  the  colored  schools  is  seventy  per  cent.;  in 
the  white  schools,  it  is  a  fraction  over  seventy. 
The  black  children,  however,  do  not  attend 
school  so  many  years  as  the  white,  and  for  the 
reason,  doubtless,  that  the  parents  more  gener- 
ally have  need  of  their  services  at  home. 

In  the  mixed  schools,  the  colored  children 
do  not  differ  in  their  general  appearance  and 
behaviour  from  the  white.  They  are  usually 
clean  and  decently  clad  ;  looking  quite  as  bright 
as  the  whites;  perhaps  a  little  more  mirthful 
and  roguish.  The  condition  of  the  pupils  in 
the  separate  colored  schools  is  less  satisfactory. 
With  regard  to  the  comparative  mental  capacity 
of  colored  and  white  children,  teachers  differ 
in  opinion.  But  however  it  maybe  in  schools, 
and  in  the  power  of  acquiring  knowledge,  the 
theory  of  the  mental  equality  of  blacks  and 
whites  does  not  appear  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
condition  of  the  refugees  in  Canada.  They  are 
quick  of  perception,  very  imitative,  and  rapidly 
become  intelligent.  But  they  are  rather  know- 
ing than  thinking  people.  They  occupy  useful 
stations  in  life ;  but  such  as  require  quick  per- 
ceptions rather  than  mental  vigor,  or  strong 
sense. 

With  regard  to  the  final  solution  of  the 
question  of  mental  equality,  Dr.  Howe's  views 
differ,  in  many  respects,  from,  those  which 
widely  prevail  among  the  friends  of  the  negro. 
The  time,  he  thinks,  has  not  yet  come  to  deter- 
mine the  problem.    We  must  patiently  waifc 
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r  future  developments.  Not  only  must  the 
^pressing  influences  of  slavery  be  removed 
om  one  generation,  but  there  must  be  several 
merations  of  free  men  before  we  can  arrive 

a  satisfactory  judgment  on  the  subject.  Ad- 
itting  that  the  colored  breed  has  physical 
tality  enough  to  maintain  itself  in  the  com- 
jtition  of  coming  generations  for  subsistence, 
is  not  certain  that  it  will  exhibit  sufficient  j 
oral  force  to  recover  from  the  depressing  ( 
fluence  of  slavery.  However  this  may  be, 
3  can,  at  present,  only  have  recourse  to  con- 
cture  and  inference,  and  these  seem  to  point 

the  mental  inferiority  of  the  mulattoes,  if 
»t  of  the  negroes.  The  former  class  seems  to 
I  partially  emasculated  in  its  mental  organi- 
tion.  It  has  fewer  elements  of  ferocity  than 
ther  the  pure  blacks  or  pure  whites,  but  also 
3S  energy  and  virility ;  less  spiritualization 
an  the  whites,  less  animalization  than  the 
acks.  The  colored  persons,  with  whom  Dr. 
owe  came  in  contact  in  Canada,  who  evinced 
e  greatest  force  of  character,  were  either 
larly  negroes,  or  nearly  whites;  that  is  to  say, 
ey  bore  strongly  marked  characteristics  of 
e  or  the  other  race;  not  merely  in  the  color 

the  skin,  but  in  the  other  features  of  their 
2;anization. 

The  Canadian  refugees  preserve  the  charac- 
r  for  religion,  and  especially  for  the  love  of 
>  external  observances,  which  strongly  marks 
e  colored  race  in  slavery.  Whenever  a  few 
them  are  found  in  the  same  locality,  the  first 
ing  they  do  is  to  provide  for  public  worship, 
ley  have  a  passion  not  only  for  the  church 
visible,  but  for  a  handsome  meeting-house, 
hen  they  increase  in  number,  they  split  up 
bo  various  sects.  Each  sect  fcust  have  a 
urch  edifice  of  its  own.  They  do  not  wait 
r  the  first  one  to  become  full,  but  swarm  off 
lile  it  is  half  empty.  In  this  way,  they 
end  an  undue  portion  of  their  time  and  sub- 
mce.  Many  a  negro  is  eaten  up  by  his  zeal 
r  the  Lord's  house.  They  become  sturdy 
ggars  in  aid  of  this  work.  They  level  the 
Dtribution-box  at  all  their  friends — their 
nisters  have  canvassed  the  United  States 
d  England — and  by  their  appeals  to  sectarian 
:erest  have  obtained  the  means  of  erecting 
nples  of  brick  or  wood,  trusting  to  their 
n  zeal  for  gathering  a  congregation. 
The  eff"ect  of  .freedom  upon  the  negroes  has 
en  to  lessen  the  manifestation  of  religion  in 
e  merely  emotional  forms,  and  to  increase  it 
the  form  of  morality  and  good  works, 
[heir  piety,''  as  Dr.  Howe  rather  quaintly 
narks,  "  is  less  nasal,  and  more  practical, 
ley  pray  less  vehemently,  but  lie  and  steal 
iS  readily.'' 

In  connection  with  their  religious  character, 
ere  are  certain  moral  qualities  in  the  negro 
lich  are  strongly  exhibited  by  the  colonists 


in  Canada.  Among  these  are  their  forgiving 
tempers  and  their  affectionate  disposition.  They 
cherish  no  spirit  of  vengeance,  and  seem,  to 
have  no  grudge  against  their  oppressors.  The 
memory  of  their  wrongs  aroused  few  bitter 
feelings.  Even  those  who  fled  to  escape  brutal 
treatment  exprcFS  no  dislike  to  the  whites  gen- 
erally. They  often  speak  of  their  old  mistress 
with  tenderness,  and  of  her  children  with  af- 
fection. Their  disposition  to  cheerfulness  and 
mirth  is  irrepressible,  although  the  negroes  in 
Canada  present  a  more  sober  aspect  than  the 
slaves  at  the  South. 

The  general  conclusions  derived  by  Dr. 
Howe  from  the  experience  of  his  philanthropic 
mission,  are  eminently  worthy  the  attention  of 
our  public  men.  He  maintains  that  the  wisest 
policy  for  the  negro  is  to  let  him  alone.  The 
attempt  to  take  care  of  him  tends  only  to  pro- 
long his  servitude.  Every  project  of  this  kind, 
whether  slavery,  apprenticeship,  or  colonization, 
has  terminated  in  disastrous  failure.  Let  the 
negro  now  make  the  experiment  of  taking  care 
of  himself.  No  external  freedom  will  prove  of 
great  value  to  him,  unless  he  is  em.ancipated 
from  the  control  of  the  whites.  Many  of  Dr. 
Howe's  statements  and  reasonings  in  this  Re- 
port furnish  materials  for  discussion  and  con- 
troversy; but  no  one  can  call  in  question  the 
fairness  of  his  researches,  or  the  ability  with 
which  he  sets  forth  their  results. — Exchange 
Paper. 

FOR   THE  CHILDREN. 

At-  Ackworth  school,  the  children  have  one  cmt.  per  -week, 
called  spice  money,  which  they  are  oT  liberty  io  ppend  as  they 
think  proper:  and  on  hearing  (>f  the  distress  of  the  Irish ,  they 
contrihiited  this  mite  for  their  relief.  The  boys  have  tui  associa- 
tion orL'anized,  which  meets  once  in  two  weeks,  wherein  essays 
of  their  own  composition  are  read,  and  criticisms  are  made;  and 
when  the  piece  is  sufficiently  perfect,  it  is  presented  on  record. 
On  the  day  of  this  contribution  they  produced  the  following 
lines : 

Oh  !  sensibility,  thy  sigh 

Is  sweet,  e'en  in  the  school-boy's  breast ; 
The  tear  can  tremble  in  his  eye, 

And  he  can  weep  for  those  distressed. 
A  faultless  breast  it  may  not  be, 
Yet  he  hath  not  excluded  thee. 

'Tis  not  the  bounty  rich  and  great 
That  sparkles  in  the  Saviour's  sight  ; 

He  overlooked  the  gift  of  state, 

And  blessed  the  widow's  only  mite. 

And  he  who  calls  one  mite  bis  own, 

May  share  that  mite  with  Erin's  son. 

Then  do  not  scorn  the  gift  we  gave, 

For,  though  but  little  it  may  be, 
Perchance  a  brother  it  may  save 

From  wretchedness  and  misery. 
And,  reader,  need'st  thou  to  be  told 
One  soul  is  worth  a  mine  of  gold  ? 
Still  may  our  tears  flow  in  distress, 

Still  may  we  sigh  for  others'  grief; 
So  Providence  our  sto'-e  shall  bless 

And  in  our  sorrow  give  relief 
He  to  whom  Christi^^ns  bow  the  kneo 
Smiles  at  the  deeds  of  charity. 
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THE  SONG  ON  THE  CEDAR  BOUGH. 
BY  EDWARD  C.  JONES. 

Before  the  Sylvan  queen  two  birds  appeared, 
(la  days  when  Drjads  haunted  all  the  wood,) 
Each  to  secure  a  plaudit  persevered, 
And  to  receive  it,  now  expectant  stood. 
"  Oh  !  bright-winged  warblers  !"  thus  began  the  Fay, 
"  Relate  the  worthy  doings  of  the  day. 
Zephyrs  and  sunbeams  have  your  dowry  been. 
Your  wings  have  swept  the  ocean  billows  green, 
And  ye  have  been  'mid  trees  with  rustling  tops. 
And  caught  the  sheen  upon  the  water-drops,— 
What  have  ye  done  ?" 

FIRST  BIRD. 

"  Over  the  sounding  cataract, 

I  flew  with  rapid  wing, 
And  the  drops  I  caught  from  its  surges 

As  a  tribute  I  fiiin  would  bring. 

The  bird  who  dips  its  pinion 

in  a  sheet  of  living  foam, 
Is  not  like  one  who  keepeth 

Its  nest  in  a  sylvan  home." 

SECOND  BIRD. 

"  When  the  sun,  with  noon-day  vigor, 

Came  out  in  the  harvest-field, 
And  the  kine,  in  the  grateful  waters 

Which  skirted  the  meadows,  kneeled  ; — 
As  the  reapers  laid  by  the  sickle, 

And  wiped  from  their  brows  the  dew, 
I  sang  from  the  bough  of  the  cedar. 

The  loveliest  trill  that  I  knew. 
And  the  child  of«.  reaper  lingered. 

With  the  water  jug  in  his  hand. 
And  his  large  blue  eyes  grew  brighter, 

For  his  heart  could  understand. 
So  the  reaper,  his  thirst  forgetting. 

Still  smiled  at  the  joy  of  his  son, 
.    And  both  by  the  trill  were  gladdened. 

When  half  the  day's  work  was  done." 

"  Thine  be  the  meed  of  praise,"  the  fairy  said  ; 

"  For  joy  within  two  hearts  thy  song  has  shed. 
The  surge-drops  from  the  cataract,  exhale, 
So  wide  a  sweep  will  make  the  pinion  fail ; 
And  labor  is  but  lost,  whene'er  its  end 
To  feed  the  vani^ji/  of  self  would  tend. 
Better  be  singing  on  a  cedar  bough, 
Than  to  the  rainbow  soar,  and  scorn  the  hearts 
below." 


From  The  "Westminster  Review. 
THE  TUNNEL  UNDER  MONT  CENIS. 

Fanciful  spectators  have  often  amiased  them- 
selves with  the  question,  What  would  remain 
of  London  were  it  abandoned  for  two  or  three 
thousand  years,  like  the  cities  of  Assyria? 
Lord  Macaulay  figured  to  himself  a  New  Zeal- 
ander  musing  over  a  vast  heap  of  bricks  at 
some  period  in  the  far  future,  but  perhaps  by 
the  time  A.  d.  4000  or  5000  had  arrived,  even 
bricks  might  have  disappeared,  and  nothing  be 
left  but  a  gigantic  mound  of  dust,  which  the 
one  near  Easton  Square,  lately  sold  for  a  vast 
sum,  may  represent  to  our  fancy,  in  spite  of  its 
diminutive  scale.  This  image  is  certainly  not 
calculated  to  give  us  a  grand  idea  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  especially  if  we  compare  it 


with  the  splendid  ruins  which  still  attest  the: 
power  of  Nineveh  and  Rome.    But  a  little  re-- 
flection  may  perhaps  help  us  to  salve  over  the' 
wound  to  our  vanity.    The  remains  of  bygone' 
days  are  the  memorials  of  individuals;  the  pal- 
aces of  old  recall  the  name  of  some  dead  tyrant, ' 
and  even  the  most  useful  works  of  antiquity — ■ 
the  Roman  acqueducts — were  but  the  presents^ 
of  emperors  to  their  subjects;  whereas,  now  the 
object  for  which  we  labor  has  been  displaced^; 
and  the  advantage  of  millions,  instead  of  the ' 
gratification  of  units,  is  the  aim  we  strive  after.  I 
If  our  cities  are  no  longer  adorned  with  build- 
ings of  a  material  and  massiveness  calculated  tO; 
resist  the  assault  of  ages,  it  is  not  that  our  engin- 
eers are  incapable  of  producing  works  worthy^ 
to  excite  the  admiration  of  posterity.    We  nc 
longer,  indeed,  build  pyramids  to  shroud  the 
bones  of  some  dead  Rameses,  or  erect  a  cathe- 
dral like  that  of  Glasgow  to  the  memory  of  ani 
obscure  St.  Mungo;  but  in  this  very  island  we 
have  spanned  arms  of  the  sea  with  railway 
bridges  under  which  the  largest  line-of-battle 
ship  can  pass,  all  sails  set;  our  nearest  nei^h-i 
bors  are  toiling,  despite  a  short-sighted  and 
ungenerous  opposition,  to  open  a  canal  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea,  while  anothei 
scion  of  the-  Latin  race  is  working  etjually  hard^ 
to  pierce  the  natural  barrier  of  the  Alps,  and 
put  their  railway  system  in  direct  communica- 
tion with  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe.    To  the 
present  generation  the  Menai  tubular  bridge  is 
a  nine  days'  wonder ;  the  Suez  Canal  has  beewi 
discussed  until  the  subject  has  been  wore 
threadbare,  and  must  now  be  left  to  the  practi-i 
cal  test  of  success ;  but  the  third  great  engin^i 
eering  work  of  the  day  is  almost  unknown  in:' 
England,  at  I^ast  in  its  details,  and  we  there-; 
fore  propose  to  devote  some  pages  to  an  account 
of  this  marvellous  tunnel — marvellous,  not  so( 
much  from  its  great  length,  though  that  willl 
be  between  seven  and  eight  miles  (12,220  md-; 
tres),  as  from  the  scientific  interest  attached  toi 
the  employment  of  natural  forces  not  hitherto 
utilized. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Associ- 
ation at  Newcastle,    Sir  William  Armstrong; 
startled,  and  probably  alarmed,  many  of  hisr' 
hearers  by  imparting  his  opinion  that  the  seamsl 
of  coal  in  these  islands  would  be  exhausted  in]''*, 
little  more  than  two  centuries.    Posterity  willi 
have  to  judge  of  the  accuracy  of  this  calcula-;  ^' 
tion.    It  may,  perhaps,  be  found  that  as  coal'  * 
becomes  dearer  by  the  working  out  of  the'"" 
upper  veins,  it  will  be  profitable  to  sink  the 
shafts  down  to  the  lower  ones,  now  left  un-""! 
touched,  because  the  market  price  is  not  such  |"t 
as  to  cover  the  expense  to  be  incurred,  and  a  '* 
supply  be  thus  obtained  for  a  considerably' 
longer  period.    Be  this  as  it  may,  however, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  are  now  expend-  ™' 
ing  coal  at  a  rate  far  more  rapid  than  that  at 
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rhich  it  was  formed  by  the  decay  of  primeval 
egetafcion ;  and  it  would  therefore  be  a  discov- 
ry  of  no  small  benefit  to  our  race  were  it  pos- 
ible  to  find  some  power  capable  of  setting  all 
ur  manufacturing  machinery  in  action,  other 
han  'steam,  to  generate  which  in  sufficient 
[uantities  so  vast  an  amount  of  coal  is  daily 
onsumed  ;  and  the  advantage  would  be  all  the 
greater  if  the  new  force  we  desiderate  could  be 
ne  sure  not  to  be  exhausted  so  long  as  the 
'hysical  conditions  of  our  globe  remain  un- 
hanged, or  indeed  fit  for  the  habitation  of  such 
reatures  as  ourselves.  The  only  two  forces  of 
^hich  this  can  be  predicated  with  any  safety 
re  air  and  water^  and  the  use  that  may  be 
Qade  of  them  is  the  great  lesson  to  be  learned 
rom  a  consideration  of  the  tunnel  under  Mont 
lenis. 

Scarcely  had  the  importance  about  to  be  as- 
umed  by  the  railway  .system  of  Europe  been 
pknowledged,  than  a  tunnel  under  the  Alps 
ecame  the  dream  of  engineers,  especially  those 
f  Italy.  It  is  indeed  evident,  that  even  sup- 
osing  the  Peninsula  suddenly  endowed  with 
railway  net  as  complete  as  that  which  inter- 
Bcts  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the  West 
liding  or  Lancashire,  Italy  must  be  cut  off 
'om  the  great  flow  of  transit  and  traffic  so 
mg  as*no  direct  communication  exists  between 
er  railway  system  and  that  of  other  nations, 
'he  difficulty, of  creating  one  was,  however, 
normous,  and  the  Alps  presented  an  obstacle 
?■  difficult  to  turn  as  to  overcome.  Apart  from 
.1  engineering  impediments,  the  Corniche  line 
nplied  so  great  a  circuit,  that  the  railroad 
)urney  from  Paris  to  the  Yalley  of  the  Po  by 
lis  route  would  have  cost  more  in  time  and 
loney  than  the  twelve  or  fourteen  hours'  pas- 
ige  over  Mont  Cenis  in  a  carrispge ;  and  the 
ime  might  be  said  of  the  circuit  round  the 
pper  end  of  the  Atlantic,  without  adding  that 
le  problem  would  not  have  been  in  any  de- 
ree  solved  even  thus,  before  the  construction 
f  the  remarkable  ascending  lines  over  the 
locchetta  Pass  and  the  Simmering.  Nor  when 
lese  were  made,  did  the  questions  seem  nearer 
►  a  real  solution.  The  Alps  were  too  high  to 
B  crossed  by  this  system,  even  had  the  snow 
hich  covers  them  for  half  the  year  not  op- 
Dsed  an  invnicible  obstacle,  and  the  same  double 
ejection  presented  itself  to  the  construction  of 
tunnel  on  any  method  hitherto  employed,  for 
lafts  could  not  be  thought  of,  and  yet  no  tun- 
*1  of  even  a  quarter  the  length  had  hitherto 
sen  considered  possible  without  them.  Nev- 
'theless,  as  a  tunnel  seemed  the  only  resource, 
igineers  continued  to  devise  schemes  for  pierc- 
ig  it,  more  or  loss  impracticable,  very  much 
ke  those  we  periodically  hear  of  for  bridging 
fer  or  boring  under  the  Channel. 

To  add  to  the  difficulty,  it  so  happened  that 
[ont  Cenis  the  shortest  and  most  frequented 


of  the  Alpine  passes,  the  one  by  which  it  was 
soonest  possible  to  reach  the  plain  and  the  rail- 
way system  on  either  side,  and  which  the  ge- 
nius of  Napoleon  had  marked  out  as  the  true 
line  of  communication  between  France  and  It- 
aly, was  in  the  hands  of  a  third-rate  State, 
counting  scarcely  five  millions  of  inhabitants. 
Fortuately,  however^  though  the  kingdom  was 
small,  its  destinies  were  directed  by  the  greatest 
statesman  of  our  day — one  whose  eagle  glance 
took  in  far  more  than  the  interests  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  who,  foreseeing  the  time  when  Pied- 
mont would  be  Italy,  was  steadily  bent  on  pre- 
paring her  to  play  the  part  of  a  great  power. 
As  it  happened  also,  the  minister  was  not  only 
a  skilful  politician,  but  he  had  received  an  ad- 
mirable scientific  education,  and  when  three 
engineers,  whose  names  deserve  to  be  chron- 
icled for  all  ages,  Grandis,  Grattoni,  and  Sora- 
meiller,  supported  by  the  authority  of  Ranco, 
whose  views  gained  weight  from  the  distin- 
guished part  he  had  taken  in  the  construction 
of  the  Genoa  and  Turin  Railway,  presented 
their  invention  to  him,  Count  de  Cavour 
did  not  turn  away  with  disdain,  because  no 
tunnel  had  ever  before  been  pierced  by  ma- 
chines impelled  by  compressed  air*  produced 
by  the  action  of  water,  but  rather  saw  in  the 
novelty  of  the  idea  a  ground  for  hoping  that 
difficulties  insuperable  by  any  means  usually 
practised  would  thus  be  overcome.  To  the 
above-mentioned  four  engineers,  in  the  first 
instance  ]  and  secondly,  but  no  less  perhaps,  to 
Count  de  Cavour  and  his  two  illustrious  friends 
and  colleagues,  Paleocapa  and  General  de  Men- 
abrea,  who  concurred  and  sympathized  in  his 
opinion  of  the  feasibility  of  the  scheme,  will 
the  world  owe  lasting  gratitude  for  breaking 
down  the  barrier  of  the  Alps,  and  still  more 
for  introducing  a  new  motive  power  into  me- 
chanics. 

The  whole  scheme  was  so  new,  that  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  test  the  models  of  the 
proposed  machines.  A  commission  of  five  per- 
sons was  therefore  appointed  by  the  Piedmont- 
ese  Government  to  try  a  series  of  experiments, 
to  prove  the  possibility  of  compressing  air  by 
water-power,  and  then  conveying  it  to  a  distant 
spot  there  to  put  a  perforating  machine  in  mo- 
tion, and  also  to  determine  whether  so  long  a 
tunnel  without  shafts  could  be  ventilated. 

The  report  of  this  commission  was  so  favor- 
able as  fully  to  answer  to  the  far-sighted  antici- 
pations of  the  ministers.  Much  doubtless  re- 
mained to  be  done,  for  the  machines  tested 
were  mere  models,  requiring  to  be  greatly 

^  An  Englishman,  Mr.  Bartlett,  had  previoasly 
adopted  a  perforating  machine  for  boring  holes  for 
mines,  eight  or  ten  times  quicker  than  bj  hand;  bnt 
this  machine  was  impelled  bj  steam,  a  method  evi- 
dently inapplicable,  from  the  want  of  air  in  a  tunBel 
of  great  depth  and  without  shafts. 
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modified  and  increased  in  size  before  tbey 
could  be  used  on  a  large  scale :  still  the  princi- 
ple was  so  well  established,  and  the  whole 
scheme  appeared  so  far  superior  to  any  other 
that  had  been,  or  was  likely  to  be  presented, 
that  the  commissioners  did  not  hesitate  to  re- 
commend its  immediate  adoption.  At  the 
same  time  a  favorable  conjuncture  presented 
itself  by  the  absorption  of  the  companies,  run- 
ning the  lines  between  Susa  and  the  Ticino 
into  the  Victor  Emmaonel  Railway,  and  when 
the  bill  for  this  fusion  was  brought  in,  the  Gov- 
ernment added  clauses  authorizing  the  con- 
struction of  the  tunc  el  by  the  State,  and  the 
necessary  expenses,  to  which  the  Company 
agreed  to  contribute  a  sum  of  20,000,000 
francs  (£800,000)  besides  premiums  on  the 
shares )  and  so  great  was  the  faith  inspired  by 
Counts  do  Cavour  and  Menabrea,  that  the 
Pieduiontese  Chamber  of  Deputies  actually 
passed  this  audacious  law  by  a  large  majority. 

(To  be  continuerl.) 


He  lives  long  who  lives  well;  and  time  mis- 
spent is  not  lived,  but  lost. — Fuller. 


"The  heart  which  bleeds  for  others'  woes, 
Shall  feel  each  selfish  sorrow  less  ; 

The  breast  which  happiness  bestows, 
Rtflected  happiness  shall  bless." 


A  FEW  FACTS  ABOUT  CELEBRATED  MEN. 

Some  literary  men  make  good  men  of  busi- 
ness. According  to  Pope,  the  principal  object 
of  Shakespeare  in  cultivating  literature  was  to 
secure  an  honest  independence.  He  suc- 
ceeded so  well  in  the  accomplishment  of  this 
purpose,  that,  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  he 
had  realized  a  sufficient  competency  to  enable 
him  to  retire  to  his  native  town  of  Stratford- 
upon-Avon.  Chaucer  was  in  early  life  a  soldier, 
and  afterwards  a  commissioner  of  customs  and 
inspecter  of  woods  and  crown  lands.  Spenser 
was  secretary  to  the  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  shrewd  and  sagacious 
iQ  the  management  of  affairs.  Milton  was  sec- 
retary to  the  Council  of  State  during  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  gave  abundant  evidence  of  his 
energy  and  usefulness  in  that  office.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  was  a  most  efficient  Master  of  the 
Mint.  Wordsworth  was  a  distributer  of  stamps, 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott  a  clerk  to  the  Court  of 
Sessions— both  uniting  a  genius  for  poetry  with 
punctual  and  practical  habits  as  men  of  busi- 
ness. Pticardo  was  no  less  distinguished  as  a 
sa^-acious  banker  than  a  lucid  expounder  of  the 
prmciples  of  political  economy.  Grote,  the 
most  profound  historian  of  Greece,  is  also  a, 
lK)ndon  banker.  John  Stuart  Mill,  not  sur- 
paased  by  any  living  thinker  in  profoundness 


of  speculation,  lately  retired  from  the  examin-^ 
er's  department  in  the  East  India  Company,; 
with  the  admiration  of  his  colleagues  for  the  i 
rare  ability  with  which  he  had  conducted  thei- 
business  of  the  department.  Alexander  Mur-- 
ray,  the  distinguished  linguist,  learned  to  write! 
by  scribbling  his  letters  on  an  old  wool  card 
with  the  end  of  a  burnt  heather-stem.  Professoif 
Moore,  when  a  young  man,  being  too  poor  toi 
purchase  Newton's  "  Principia,"  borrowed  theti 
book,  and  copied  the  whole  of  it  with  his  owna 
hand.  William  Cobbett,  made  himself  master' 
of  English  grammar  when  he  was  a  private 
soldier  on  the  pay  of  sixpence  a  day.  Thes 
edge  of  his  berth,  or  that  of  his  guard-bed. 
was  his  seat  to  study  in  •  a  bit  of  board  lyingi 
on  his  lap  was  his  writing  table ;  and  the  even- 
ing light  of  the  fire  his  substitute  for  candle  oi\ 
oil.  Even  advanced  age,  in  many  interesting- 
cases,  has  not  proved  fatal  to  literary  success. 
Sir  Henry  Spelman  was  between  fifty  and  sixtyj 
when  he  began  the  study  of  science.  Franks 
lin  was  fifty  before  he  fully  engaged  in  the  re- 
searches in  natural  philosophy  which  have  madei 
his  name  immortal.  Boccacio  was  thirty-fivei 
when  he  entered  upon  his  literary  career  ]  and 
Alfieri  was  forty-six  when  he  commenced  the! 
study  of  Greek.  Dr.  Arnold  learned  German! 
at  forty,  for  the  sake  of  reading  Niebtihr  im 
the  original.  James  Watt,  at  about  the  same' 
age,  while  working  at  his  tr^de  of  an  in- 
strument-maker in  Glasgow,  made  himself  ao-i 
quainted  with  French,  German,  and  Italian,  in 
order  to  peruse  the  valuable  works  in  those 
languages  on  mechanical  philosophy.  Handel 
was  forty  eight  before  he  published  any  of  hisi 
great  works.  Nor  are  the  examples  of  rart 
occurrence  in  which  apparently  natural  defecti 
in  early  life,  have  been  overcome  by  a  subse-) 
quent  devotion  to  knowledge.  Sir  Isaac  New-f 
ton,  when  at  school,  stood  at  the  bottom  of  th« 
lowermost  form  but  one.  Barrow,  the  great 
English  divine  and  mathematician,  when  a  boy 
at  the  Charter-house  school,  was  notorious  fon 
his  idleness  and  indifference  to  study.  Adamn 
Clark,  in  his  boyhood,  was  proclaimed  by  hi»i 
father  to  be  a  grievous  dunce.  Even  Heanit 
Swift  made  a  disastrous  failure  at  the  universi-i 
ty.  Sheridan  was  presented  by  his  mother  Us 
a  tutor  as  an  incorrigible  dunce.  Walter  Seotfe 
was  a  dull  boy  at  his  lessons,  and  while  a  stu-i 
dent  at  Edinburgh  University  received  hisii 
sentence  from  Professor  Dalzell,  the  celebrated:' 
Greek  scholar,  that  "  dunce  he  was,  and  dunce 
he  would  remain."  Chatterton  was  returned' 
on  his  mother's  hands,  as  "  a  fool,  of  whomj 
nothing  could  be  made." — Exchange. 


Dean  Swift  said  with  much  truth,  "It  is  use-» 
less  to  attempt  to  reason  a  man  out  of  a  thing) 
he  never  was  reasoned  into." 
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TUE  WONDERS  OF  A  WATCH. 

^  There  are  very  few  of  the  many  who  carry 
watches  who  ever  think  of  the  complexity  of  its 
delicate  mechanism^  or  of  the  extraordinary  and 
nnceasing  labor  it  performs,  and  how  astonish- 
ingly well  it  bears  up  and  does  its  duty  under 
what  would  be  considered  very  shabby  treat- 
ment in  almost  any  other  machinery.  There 
are  many  who  think  a  watch  ought  to  run  and 
keep  good  time  for  years  without  even  a  drop 
of  oil,  who  would  not  think  of  running  a  com- 
mon piece  of  machioery  a  day  without  oiling 
the  wheels  of  which  do  but  a  fraction  of  the 
service.  We  were  forcibly  struck  with  this 
thought  the  other  day,  upon  hearing  a  person 
remark  that,  by  way  of  gratifying  his  curiosity, 
he  had  made  a  calculation  of  the  revolutions 
which  the  wheels  in  an  American  watch  make 
in  a  day  and  a  year.  The  result  of  this  calcu- 
lation is  as  suggestive  it  is  interesting.  For 
example  :  The  main  wheel  makes  4  revolutions 
in  24  hours,  or  1,4G0  in  a  year  j  the  second  or 
center  wheel,  24  revolutions  in  24  hours,  or 
8,700  in  a  year  ;  the  third  wheel,  192  in  24 
hours,  or  69,080  in  a  year;  the  fourth  wheel 
(which  carries  the  second-hand),  1,440  in  24 
hours,  or  625,000  in  a  year; -the  fifth,  or 'scape 
wheel,  12,960  in  24  hours,  or  4,728,400  revo 
lutions  in  a  year;  while  the  beats  or  vibrations 
made  in  24  hours  are  bh8,800,  or  141,812,000 
in  a  year. — Lancaster  Exjyress. 


ITKMS. 

Sugar  Culture  in  Ohio.— The  report  of  the  Ohio 
Commissioner  of  Statiftics  shows  that  in  1862  there 
were  made  in  that  State  no  less  than  8,280,000 
pounds  of  sugar.  "  Of  this,  27,000  pounds  were  from 
Sorghum;  so  that  the  point  is  settled  that  sugar 
can  be  made  from  Sorghum,  and  if  so,  that  Ohio 
can  make  her  own  sugar  wlK^never  it  becomes  neces- 
eary  or  profitable  to  do  so."  The  aggregate  value 
of  the  agricultural  products  in  Ohio  of  1862,  was 
$151,863,5H ;  of  this  amount  the  sugar  production 
was  worth  $822,190,  and  the  molasses  crop  $1,942,- 
854. 

The  Directors  of  the  Fourth  Avenue  Railroad,  N. 
Y.,  posted  up  a  notice  on  Sixth  day  last,  to  the  effect 
that  colored  people  are  fo  longer  to  be  excluded. 
The  Directors  ot  the  Sixth  Avenue  line  likewise 
have  intimated  that  the  rule  permitting  that  class 
of  the  population  to  ride  only  in  certain  cars,  is 
about  to  be  rescinded. 

At  the  last  sitting  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences,  a  communication  was  received  from  M, 
Perrot,  describing  come  experiments  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  best  form  to  be  given  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  lightning  conductor.  A  large  metal  plate, 
intended  to  perform  the  part  of  a  cloud  charged 
with  electricity,  was  put  into  communication  with 
the  electrical  machine  until  the  electro-meter 
marked  lOdeg.  A  metallic  rod  was  then  gradually 
brought  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  plate  in  a  perpen- 
dicular position,  until  a  discharge  was  obtained.  Of 
ttie  three  rods  thus  tried,  one  was  rounded  off  at  its 
extremity,  the  second  ended  in  a  common  point,  and 
the  third  in  a  very  sharp  one.  The  first  caused  a 
discharge  at  a  distance  which  was  taken  for  a  unit; 


the  second  discharged  the  plate  at  a  distance  which 
was  under  twelve  of  these  units  ;  and  the  third  dis- 
charged at  the  distance  cf  twelve  units,  its  action 
beginning  to  be  felt  at  a  distance  thirteen  limes 
greater  than  that  of  the  common  point. 

From  Lokdon  to  Pekin  in  a  Week. — The  electric 
telegraph  now  extends,  by  way  of  Russia,  to  within 
two  hundred  miles  of  Katchka,  a  fronrier  emporiuin 
close  to  the  Chinese  empire,  between  which  and 
Pekin,  about  one  thousand  miles  distant,  there  ie  a 
regular  post  established,  so  that  now  it  will  be  quite 
possible  to  communicate  with  Pekin  from  Londoo 
in  a  week. 

Death  of  Adelaide  Ann  Procter. — Adelaide  Aeh 
Procter,  the  poetess,  daughter  of  "  Barry  Cornwall," 
is  dead.  Her  "legends  and  lyrics"  are  well-known 
and  highly  appreciated  in  this  countiy,  where  her 
fcweet  song  had  made  her  many  friends*.  The  Atke- 
nstvm  says  of  her  sickness  : — 

"  On  the  private  life  of  one  so  reserved  as  she  was 
in  every  point  of  display  (let  the  success  be  ever  bo 
flattering,)  it  would  be  wrong  to  dwell.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  the  illness  which  conducted  her  to  the 
grave  had  been  long  and  wabting,  submissively  and 
cheerfully  borne.  Its  approach  (her  health  bad 
been  delicate  from  childhood,)  was,  perhaps,  ac- 
celerated by  her  earnest  participation  in  what  she 
conceived  to  be  works  of  mercy  and  duty." 

The  Woman's  Hospital. — The  third  annual  report 
of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Woman's  Hospital 
of  Philadelphia,  has  been  issued.  The  hospital  is 
situated  at  North  College  Avenue  and  Twenty-second 
street,  north  of  Girard  College.  The  report  presents 
a  very  encouraging  condition  of  affairs  at  the  hospi- 
tal. Eighty  patients  have  been  received  into  the 
house  during  the  year.  Of  the  number  received, 
thirty-seven  were  obstetrical  cases,  thirty- six  medi- 
cal, and  seven  surgical.  Of  the  whole  eighty-five, 
fifty-three  have  been  discharged  well,  or  in  satisfac- 
tory condition,  thirteen  improved,  six  not  benefitted, 
four  have  died,  and  nine  remain  in  the  bouse.-  Of 
the  deaths  two  occurred  early  in  the  year,  and 
of  patients  received  in  1862  ;  one  from  severe  and 
extensive  burns,  the  other  from  pneumonia  superven- 
ing upon  phthisis.  The  other  deaths  were  of  young 
children.  1,504  patients  have  been  treated  in  the 
dispensary,  and  furnished  with  medicines,  besides 
which  413  have  been  visited  and  treated  at  their 
homes  ;  making  in  the  whole  2,002  patients  during 
the  year.  Forty-four  vaccinations  which  have  beciQ 
performed,  are  not  included  in  the  above  list. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  firm,  but 
supplies  come  forward  slowly.  There  were  small 
sales  for  home  consumption  at  $5  50  a  $6  25  per 
barrel  for  low  grade  and  good  superfine,  %Q  50  a 
$7  00  for  extras,  $6  75  a  $7  25  for  extra  family, 
and  at  higher  figures  for  fancy  iota,  according  to 
quality.  Rye  Flour  is  dull  at  $6  a  $C  -25.  In 
Corn  Meal  there  is  nothing  doing. 

Grain. — There  is  a  fair  inquiry  for  Pennsylvania 
red  Wheat  at  $1  57  per  bushel.  White  ranges  from 
$1  75  to  $1  90,  Sales  of  Rye  at  $1  27  per  bushel. 
Corn  comes  forward  slowly,  and  yellow  is  selling  at 
$1  20,  delivered.  Oats  are  steady  at  83  cents.  The 
last  sales  of  Barley  malt  were  at  $1  72.  Barley 
ranges  from  $1  50  to  $1  55. 

Seeds.— Sales  of  Cloverseed  at  $6  75  a  7  25  per 
64  lbs.  Timothy  is  unchanged.  Sales  at  $3  25 
per  bushel.    Flaxseed  is  selling  at  $3  25  per  busbel. 
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EATON  SEMINARY  FOR  "  YOUNG  LADIES, 
Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. — The  under- 
signed, having  taken  tbe  School  known  as  Eaton 
Academy,  will  open  the  Spring  Session  of  thirteen 
weeks  on  the  11th  of  4th  month  (April)  hext. 
/  The  course  of  instruction  will  embrace  all  the 
^  br^inches  of  a  thorough  education;  Latin,  French, 
]^onogj?aphy  and  Drawing  included,  without  extra 
oHSargB. 

y,.  TERMS, 

Boarding,  Washing,  &c.,    .    .     $32.50  per  session. 

Tuition,  10.00  " 

Address 

Emilib  Hambleton,  Russelville  P.  0., 
Maey  G.  Jackson,  Kennett  Square  P.  0., 

Prind-pals, 

or  William  Chandler,  Proprietor. 

Having  passed  inio  the  hands  of  Emilie  Hambleton 
and  Mary  G.  Jackson  the  entire  control,  as  Princi- 
pals of  my  School,  T  deem  it  proper  to  say  that  I 
will  remain  and  take  charge  of  the  Boarding  De- 
partment, as  heretofore. 

I  take  much  pleasure  in  recommending  both  these 
ladies  as  experienced,  qualified  teachers  ;  one  of 
whom  is  a  graduate  of  the  Elementary  and  Scientific 
courses  in  the  State  Normal  School,  Millersville, 
Lancaster  Co. 

William  Chandler,  Proprietor. 
Eaton  Academy,  3c?  mo.  19th,  1864.  6w. 


CONCORDVILLE  SEMINARY  FOR  YOUNG  LA- 
dies  and  Gentlemen,  situated  in  Delaware  Co., 
Pa.  twenty  miles  west  of  Philadelphia,  on  the 
Philada.  and  Bait.  Central  R.  R. 

Spring  term  of  twelve  weeks  will  commence  3d 
mo.  21st,  1864. 

Expenses  for  English  branches,  f 42.00. 
For  Circular,  address 

Joseph  Shoetlidge, 
or,  A.  C.  Harris, 
Concordviile,  Del.  Co.,  Pa. 
3d  mo.  19,  1864.— 6w. 

E'  OR  RENT.— A  LARGE  AND  COMMODIOUS 
two-story  dwelling  house,  with  three  rooms  and 
a  large  hall  on  the  first  floor,  and  a  convenient 
kitchen  attached  ;  a  large  and  good  garden,  and 
sufficient  stabling.  There  is  also  a  large  school- 
house  convenient  to  the  dwelling,  the  whole  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  yard,  nicely  shaded.  This 
property  has  recently  been  used  as  a  boarding 
sshool,  with  satisfactory  success.  The  location  is 
healthy  and  pleasant,  the  neighborhood  good,  and 
convenient  to  places  of  worship,  schools,  stores,  &c. 
It  is  situated  in  the  village  of  Fallsington,  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa.,  two  and  a-halfmiles  from  the  Philada.  and 
Trenton  Railroad  at  Morrisville,  and  three  from 
Trenton.  There  is  a  daily  mail  and  post  office  in 
the  place.  It  will  be  rented  all  together,  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  boarding  school,  or  separately, 
and  either  by  the  year  or  as  a  summer  residence,  as 
m^y  best  suit  applicants.  Poir  particulars  address 
either  of  the  subscribers,  or,  to  view  the  property, 
call  on  Ebbnbzbr  Hancb,  near  the  premises. 

WILLIAM  SATTERTHWAITE, 
JAMES  R.  STACKHOUSE, 
Fallsington  P.  0.,  Bucks  county,  Pa. 

MARK  ?ALMER, 
3d  mo.  19,  64.— tf.        Edgewood,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

ELLWOOD  ZELL.  &  CO.,   Publishers,  Book- 
,    sellers  and  Stationers,  2d  floor  No's.  11  &  19 
South  Sixth  Street,  Philada.    Also,  Manufacturer? 
of  Photograph  Albums,  and  Publishers  of  Friends' 
Books,  and  Foulke's  Almanac— 3d  mo.  12,  '64.  tf. 


STEPHEN  COX  &  CO.,  GENERAL  COMMISSION 
Merchants,  for  the  sale  of  Flour,  Grain,  Seeds, 
Potatoes,  Beans,  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruit,  and 
all  kinds  of  Country  Produce,  No.  236  N.  Wharves, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WOULD  REFER  WITH  PERMISSION  TO 
Wm.  Neal,  Philadelphia.  Peter  Sherman,  Philadelphia, 

leaao  Jeans  &  Co.,  «  Sharpless  &  Siter,  " 

Drexel  &  Co.,  Bankers,    "  Geurge  Quimby,  New  York. 

Biidd  &  Comly,  »  Ward  &  Brother,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Geo.  Keck,  «         paie,  Sproston  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

4m  25  '63— ly 


Ti'OR  SALE  BY  THE  SUBSCRIBERS,  SEVERAL 
Jj   sets  "Friends'    Miscellany,"    11    volumes  in 

each  set,  newly  bound     $7.50 

A  few  copies  Job  Scott's  works,  2  vols   3.50 

Hugh  Judge's  Journal  ,   70 

Memoirs,  Ann  Byrd,  Isaac  Martin  and  Rufus 

Hall,  each   ,  25 

Also,  Journal  of  John  Comiy   1.50 

CHARLES  COMLY,  Byberry,  or, 
EMMOR  COMLY,  No.  131  North  lib.  St.,  Phila. 
  t.  f. 


Street,  Philadelphia.  Difficult  Claims  ener- 
getically presented. 

Unincumbered  Real  Estate  of  the  value  of  $15,000 
as  security  for  fidelity  in  making  remittances  of  pro- 
ceeds.   Meference  is  made  by  permission  to 

William  P.  Walter,  1233  Market  Street,  Philada. 
J.  J.  Kersey,  1920  Green  Street.  " 
Thomas  H.  Speakman,  Attorney,  26N.7th  St.,  " 
Dr.  a.  Langdon  Elwyn,  1422  Walnut  Street,  " 
Andrews,  Colby  &  Thompson,  Attorneys,  37  Wall 
Street,  New  York. 

Correspondent  in  New  York. 
H.  Y.  CUMMINGS,  Attorney,  34  Wall  St. 
1st  mo.  23.  1864.— 3moa 

ERCILDOUN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
This  Institution,  located  in  a  beautiful  section  of 
Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  three  miles  south  of 
Coatesville,  on  the  P.  R.  R.,  will  commence  its  spring 
and  summer  term  on  the  29tb  of  Second  month  next. 
The  range  of  study  embraces  the  branches  essential 
to  a  complete  education.  The  Ancient  and  Modern 
Languages  are  taught  without  extra  charge.  The 
school  is  supplied  with  a  fine  assortment  of  Philoso- 
phical, Chemical,  and  Astronomical  apparatus  to 
illustrate  the  lectures  upon  Natural  Sciences. 

TERMS,  $60  per  session  of  twenty  weeks.  Fur- 
ther information  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Principal.  RICHARD  DARLINGTON,  Jr. 

•Ercildoun  Boarding  School,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
1st  mo.  16,  1864.— 2mos. 

QTOKES  &  FOULKE,  MERCHANT  TAILORS,  No. 
]^  561  Arch  St.,  have  on  hand  a  good  assortment  of 
CLOTHS,  CASSIMERES  and  VESTINGS,  and  are 
prepared  to  have  the  sam«  made  up  to  order  in  good 
style  and  at  moderate  prices 

Particular  attention  given  to  making  Friends' 
Clothing.  9mo.  12,  '63— ly. 


\^  UNDERTAKER,  No.  18  North  Ninth  Street, 
West  Side,  Philadelphia.  Constantly  on  hand  a  gen- 
eral assortment  of  ready-made  Coffins,  and  every  re- 
quisite for  Funerals  furnished  on  the  most  accommo- 
dating terms.  Lead  Coffins  furnished  at  the  shortest 
notice.  Lots,  Half  Lots,  and  Single  Graves,  io  all 
ihe  principal  Cemeteries,  for  sale. 
5th  mo.  1863—1  yr. 
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From  Janney's  Life  of  Fox. 
A  DISSERTATION    ON  THE   VIEWS  OF  GEORGE 

FOXj    CONCERNING   CHRISTIAN  TESTIMONIES. 
(Continued  from  page  3.) 
ON  SLAVERY. 

The  prominent  part  taken  by  the  religious 
Society  of  Friends,  in  opposing  the  practice 
and  principle  of  slavery,  will  justify  a  particu- 
lar notice  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  tes- 
timony. 

Fifty  years  before  the  colonization  of  the 
British  provinces  in  North  America,  a  traflSc  in 
negro  slaves  had  been  established  by  the  Euro- 
peans. Spain  and  Portugal  took  the  lead  in 
this  nefarious  business,  but  the  English  were 
soon  after  engaged  in  it;  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
herself  condescended  to  share,  with  her  Ad- 
bairai,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  the  profits  of  supply- 
ing the  Spanish  colonies  with  the  unhappy 
krictims  of  his  marauding  expeditions  on  the 
A.frican  coast. 

The  first  importation  of  slaves  into  the  Brit- 
ah  North  American  colonies,  was  by  the 
Dutch,  who,  in  the  year  1620,  entered  the 
Fames  river,  in  Virginia,  and  landed  twenty 
Africans  for  sale.* 

At  the  time  when  the  Society  of  Friends 
irose,  the  number  of  slaves  in  some  of  the 
British  provinces  was  already  considerable. 
Between  the  years  1655  and  1658,  a  number  of 
^'riends,  on  religious  missions,  visited  Barba- 


does,  New  England,  New  York,  Virginia,  and 
Maryland ;  in  all  of  which  colonies  some  of 
the  inhabitants  were  convinced  of  their  princi- 
ples. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  after  the  settle- 
ment of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  toward 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that 
Friends  became  numerous  in  any  of  the  prov- 
inces. Some  of  their  proselytes  were  proba- 
bly owners  of  slaves,  and  others  of  their  mem- 
bers, who  had  recently  emigrated  from  Europe, 
were  induced,  by  the  habits  of  thought  then 
prevailing,  and  the -supposed  convenience  of 
slave  labor,  to  purchase  and  hold  the  African 
captives  brought  to  their  shores.  It  is  re- 
marked by  Clarkson,  in  his  "  Portraiture  of 
Quakerism,"  that  "  George  Fox  was  probably 
the  first  person  who  publicly  declared  against 
this  species  of  slavery ;  for  nothing  that  could 
be  deplored  by  humanity  seems  to  have  es- 
caped his  eye."  The  earliest  advice  issued  on 
this  subject,  appears  to  have  been  the  counsel 
he  gave,  in  1671,  to  Friends  in  Barbadoes. 

>JC  ifc  ilS*  Sfj  3|C 

At  a  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey,  held  in  1688,  a  paper 
was  presented  by  some  German  Friends  from 
Kreisheim,  settled  near  Germantown,  ''con- 
cerning the  lawfulness  and  unlawfulness  of 
buying  and  keeping  negroes."  No  action 
was  taken  upon  it  at  that  time,  but  in  1696, 
the  Yearly  Meeting  advised  its  members  "  not 
to  encourage  the  bringing  in  any  more  ne- 
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groes and  that  such  that  have  negroes, 
be  careful  of  them,  bring  them  to  meet 
ings  with  them  in  their  families,  and  restrain 
them  from  loose  and  lewd  living  as  much  as  in 
them  lies,  and  from  rambling  abroad  on  First 
days  and  other  days/' 

William  Penn  mourned  over  the  state  of  the 
slaves,  but  his  efforts  to  meliorate  their  condi- 
tion by  legal  enactments  were  defeated  in  the 
House  of  Assembly.* 

He  made  provision  for  the  liberation  of  the 
few  slaves  in  his  possession,  and  he  brought  the 
subject  before  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends 
in  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1700,  when  a  min- 
ute was  made,  directing  that  the  negroes  and 
Indians  should  be  encouraged  to  attend  Friends 
Meetings,  and  that  meetings  should  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  colored  people  once  a  month. 

In  1715,  Friends  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey,  in  their  Yearly  Meeting,  came  to  the 
conclusion,  to  disown  any  of  their  members 
who  should  be  concerned  in  the  importation  of 
slaves,  and  advices  were  issued  that  "  All 
Friends  who  have  or  keep  negroes,  do  use  and 
treat  them  with  humanity,  and  a  Christian 
spirit  :  and  that  all  do  forbear  judging  or  re- 
flecting on  one  another,  either  in  public  or  pri- 
vate, concerning  the  detaining  or  keeping  them 
servants. "f 

In  1729,  the  subject  of  slave-holding  was 
again  revived  in  the  Yearly  Meeting  by  a  min- 
ute from  Chester  Monthly  Meeting,  and  further 
advices  issued. 

From  this  time  forward,  it  claimed  the  fre- 
quent and  earnest  attention  of  Friends,  until 
1754,  when  John  Woolman  published  his 
"  Considerations  on  the  keeping  of  negroes, 
which  greatly  accelerated  the  progress  of  this 
important  testimony. 

The  writings  of  Woolman  on  this  subject, 
are  among  the  best  that  have  ever  been  pro- 
duced. They  abound  with  pertinent  facts,  and 
cogent  arguments,  enforced  with  earnestness, 
but  tempered  with  that  spirit  of  meekness  and 
love  which  is  most  effectual  in  disarming  oppo- 
sition and  promoting  conviction.  His  conduct 
and  public  ministry  were  characterized  by  a 
like  spirit  of  mildness  and  benignity,  which 
rendered  his  labors  effectual,  when  he  went 
forth  on  his  holy  mission,  to  plead  the  cause  of 
the  oppressed,  and  to  be  as  a  mouth  for  the 
dumb. 

Anthony  Benezet  was  another  eflScient  advo- 
cate of  emancipation,  to  whose  pen  is  attrib- 
uted an  excellent  Epistle  to  Friends,  issued  by 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  in  1754. 

In  the  year  1758,  John  Woolman,  John 
Scarborough,  John  Sykes  and  Daniel  Stanton, 
were  authorized  by  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, to  visit  those  of  its  members  who  held 

*  Janney's  Life  of  Penn,  chap.  xxxi. 
f  Brief  Statement,  &c.,  p.  12. 


slaves,  and  from  this  date,  during  a  period  of 
eighteen  years,  the  records  show  that  almost 
every  year  the  subject  claimed  the  earnest  and 
increasing  attention  of  the  meeting.  Commit- 
tees iv^ere  appointed  by  the  Quarterly  and 
Monthly  Meetings,  to  enforce  the  advices  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  so  effectual  were  these 
persevering  and  affectionate  efforts,  that  most 
of  the  members  who  held  slaves  had  set  them 
at  liberty  prior  to  the  year  1776,  when  a  clause 
was  inserted  in  the  discipline,  making  the  hold- 
ing or  hiring  of  slaves  a  sufficient  cause  for  ex- 
pulsion. 

The  proceedings  of  the  other  Yearly  Meet- 
ings on  this  continent  were  conducted  in  the 
same  spirit,  and  attended  with  similar  results. 
The  Yearly  Meeting  of  New  England,  held  at 
Rhode  Island  in  1717,  took  up  the  subject  of 
importing  and  keeping  slaves,  and,  after  a  se- 
ries of  eiforts  through  a  long  course  of  years, 
made  slave-holding  a  disownable  offence  in  the 
year  1770.  The  Yearly  meeting  of  New  York 
came  to  the  same  conclusion  in  1777,  and  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Maryland  in  1778. 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  Virginia  Yearly 
Meeting,  was  in  1757,  which  was  an  effort  to 
deter  its  members  from  importing  or  dealing  in 
slaves,  and  to  secure  the  kind  treatment  and 
Christian  instruction  of  those  in  their  posses- 
sion. In  1768,  it  prohibited  the  purchase  of 
any  mure  slaves  by  its  members.         ^    ^  ^^ 

The  unremitting  efforts  of  the  Virginia 
Friends  were  continued  until  the  year  1784, 
when  a  rule  of  discipline  was  adopted  which 
directed  Monthly  Meetings  to  extend  such  fur- 
ther care  and  labor  as  they  apprehended  would 
be  useful ;  and  where  these  endeavors  proved 
ineffectual,  to  disown  the  offenders. 

Thus  we  see,  that  from  the  first  introduction 
of  this  important  question  into  a  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends,  in  1688,  until  its  settlement  in 
1784,  was  nearly  a  century  ;  during  the  greater 
part  of  which  it  had  claimed  the  earnest  and 
unremitting  attention  of  many  faithful  ser- 
vants of  the  most  High,  whose  zealous  endeav-  j 
ors  being  directed  by  heavenly  wisdom,  and 
tempered  by  Christian  charity,  were  at  last  suc- 
cessful.   They  held  that  the  great  object  of 
Christian   discipline,  is  to  restore  offenders, 
rather  than  cut  them  off  from  church  member-  , 
ship*  which  should  be  done  only  as  a  last  re-  | 
sort,  when  the  prospect  of  reformation  is  gone,  j 

The  practice  of  slave-holding  had  gained  an  ^ 
entrance  among  them  in  an  unguarded  hour,  | 
and  before  its  enormity  was  fully  disclosed ;  for 
it  was  then  sanctioned  by  public  opinion,  and 
even  advocated  as  a  means  of  civilizing  the  Af- 
ricans. But  its  root  was  found  in  the  selfish 
natuT*e  of  the  unregenerate  heart ;  the  inten- 
tion, however  disguised  by  plausible  excuses, 
was  not  to  benefit  the  African,  but  to  promote 
the  ease,  convenience,  and  profit  of  the  domi- 
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nant  class.  Men  possessed  of  good  intentions, 
humane  feelings,  and  even  of  religious  princi- 
ples, were  drawn  into  it  for  want  of  due  re- 
flection ;  but  these,  when  it  became  a  subject 
of  religious  concern  among  their  brethren, 
were  readily  induced  to  relinquish  it.  There 
was,  however,  another  class  of  members  who 
held  on  to  their  slaves  with  greater  tenacity; 
men,  who  looked  at  the  subject  chiefly  as  it  af- 
fpcted  their  own  interests,  and  cherished  the 
unreasonable  opinion  that  the  happiness  and 
mental  improvement  of  the  African  race  may, 
without  injustice,  be  sacrificed  to  promote  the 
wealth  or  convenience  of  the  European.  , 

It  was  to  convince  these  less  scrupulous 
members,  that  the  unremitting  efi'orts  of 
Friends  were  directed  for  several  generations  ; 
and  so  successful  were  their  labors,  that  very 
few  were  required  to  be  disowned  when  the 
rule  against  slave-holding  was  finally  adopted. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  many  who  emanci- 
pated their  slaves  were  not  satisfied  to  send 
them  forth  empty-handed  from  the  house  of 
bondage,  but  made  them  such  reparation  as 
justice  required.  In  some  meetings,  commit- 
tees were  appoinfed  to  ascertain  the  amount 
that  was  equitably  due  from  the  master  to  the 
slave. 

The  attention  of  Friends  has  also  been  di- 
rected to  improving  the  condition  of  the  free 
people  of  color,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following 
rule  of  discipline,  which  is  still  in  force,  and 
has  been  generally  observed  : 

In  relation  to  the  descendants  of  the  Af- 
rican race,  we  earnestly  desire  that  those 
under  the  care  of  any  of  our  members,  may  be 
treated  with  kindness,  and  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  well  as 
in  such  branches  of  school-learning  as  may  fit 
them  to  become  useful  members  of  civil  soci- 
ety. Also  that  Friends  in  their  respective 
neighborhoods,  advise  and  assist  those  who  are 
at  liberty,  in  the  education  of  their  children, 
and  common  worldly  concerns."* 

It  was  not  until  after  the  society  had  cleared 
itself  of  the  sin  and  reproach  of  slave-holding 
that  it  began  to  extend  its  labors  to  others.  It 
has  now  borne  this  testimony,  even  in  slave- 
holding  states,  openly  and  unflinchingly,  for 
about  seventy  years;  having  issued  numerous 
publications  on  the  subject,  addressed  many 
memorials  to  legislative  bodies,  and  frequently 
sent  committees  to  wait  upon  men  in  authority, 
in  order  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  oppressed. 


"  The  principles  of  light,  life,  and  power,  as 
submitted  to,  more  and  more  leads  the  awaken- 
ied  and  dedicated  mind  out  of  a  conformity  to 
the  maxims  and  manners  of  the  world,  by  a 


*  Discipline  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  p.  62. 


path  of  humble  self-denial,  to  the  enjoyment 
of  a  peace,  which  is  substantial,  sweet  and  pre- 
cious. Press  after  it  my  dear  friend;  press 
into  the  enjoyment  of  it;  whatever  sacrifices 
are  required,  I  entreat  thee  to  make  them, 
through  the  renewings  of  best  help.  Do  not 
embitter  thy  future  days,  by  persevering  in 
opposition  to  the  clear  manifestations  of  the 
light  of  truth.  Get  not  into  abstract  reason- 
ings on  things ;  but  eye  the  light,  and  follow 
it  step  by  step,  as  the  way  is  opened  for  thy 
complete  deliverance." —  W.  Grover. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

"■  The  lines  are  fallen  unto  me  in  pleasant 
places^ — Psalm  xvi.  6. 

We  know  there  are  often  painful  surround- 
ings, which  cause  the  heart  to  sink,  yet,  wer^ 
we  morning  by  morning  to  ''go  over  to  the  other 
side,"  and  carefully  number  our  blessings,  I  be- 
lieve the  acknowledgment  might  very  often  be, 
surely  "  the  lines  are  fallen  unto  me  in  pleasant 
places." 

The  cultivation  of  a  cheerful  spirit  produces 
a  rich  harvest,  while  thorns  and  brambles  often 
over-run  the  land  of  the  desponding  or  fretful. 
In  this  connection,  I  may  apply  the  language 
of  Scripture,  '•  Such  as  ye  sow,  such  also  shall 
ye  reap." 

Habitual  cheerfulness  helps  us  to  step  over 
the  many  little  roughnesses  which  are  met 
with  in  the  pathway  of  life,  almost  without 
noticing  them.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
these  are  much  looked  at,  they  become  greatly 
magnified,  and  are  even  made  mountains  of 
difliculty,  that  we  think  cannot  be  overcome ; 
or  if  the  attempt  be  made,  there  are  many 
stumbles,  and  falls,  and  bruises  received. 

It  is  good  to  number  our  blessings — to  count 
up  the  benefits  we  daily  receive — to  look  over 
our  comforts  and  enjoyments,  and  contrast  the 
picture  with  the  allotment  of  others.  In  do- 
ing this,  we  would  find  that  a  cheerful  spirit 
easily  merges  into  a  devotional  one,  for  when 
we  look  cheerfully,  and  hopefully,  and  thank- 
fully upon  our  surroundings,  we  can  scarcely 
fail  to  see  many  evidences  of  the  superintend- 
ing care  of  our  Father  in  heaven ;  and  thus  we 
are  led  to  feel  our  dependence  upon  His  boun- 
ties, which  are  renewed  day  by  day. 

Happy  is  he,  in  whose  mind  this  sense  of 
dependence  upon  a  superintending  Providence 
finds  (if  I  may  so  speak)  a  home — an  abiding 
place ;  for  an  acknowledgment  of  our  depend- 
ence ever  brings  into  exercise  the  heavenly 
virtue  of  humility,  which  is  preserving  and 
beautifying,  and  especially  excellent,  when  suf- 
fered to  take  root  in  the  spring  time  of  life.  It 
will  then  grow  and  expand,  and  a  rich  harvest 
may  be  looked  for,  and  fruits  be  gathered  m 
later  life,  that  will  be  refreshing  and  sweet  to 
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the  taste,  and  redound  to  the  glory  of  the  great 
Husbandman. 

Philadelphia,  M  mo.  1864. 


Our  principles  are  calculated  to  inspire 
love,  esteem,  and  confidence;  for  they  point  to 
humility,  a  courteous  behaviour  to  all,  and  to 

strict  punctuality.  I  desire  that  and  

may  be  favored  to  keep  little  and  thankful ; 
and  feel  what  a  favor  it  is  to  be  able  to  procuj-e, 
by  industry  and  attention,  a  comfoi table  com- 
petency \  and  at  the  same  time  to  know  that 
this  is  not  all  that  we  want  to  make  us  truly 
useful  and  happy.  Uncertainty  attends  the 
most  flattering  outward  prospects.  Young  men 
engaging  in  business,  are  much  to  be  felt  for 
and  sympathized  with.  May  they  be  preserved 
ftom  unprofitable  depiession  on  the  one  hand, 
and  undue  elevation  on  the  other ;  happy  in 
using  their  best,  honest  and  upright  endeavors, 
whilst  they  feel  a  dependence  on  their  heavenly 
Father  for  the  needful  supplies  of  strength  of 
body  and  mind  3  of  prudence,  of  discretion 
and  well  regulated  affections  and  desires.'' 
2d  mo.,  1813. 


The  Christian  and  the  World. — A  true 
Christian  living  in  the  world,  is  like  a  ship 
sailing  on  the  ocean :  it  is  not  the  ship  being 
on  the  water,  that  will  sink  it,  but  the  water 
getting  into  the  ship.  So,  in  like  manner,  the 
Christian  is  not  ruined  by  living  in  the  world, 
but  the  world  living  in  him. — Ex.  Paper. 


EXTRACT  FROM  ^'  HOUSE  AND  HOME  PAPERS." 

If  liberty  in  a  house  is  a  comfort  to  a  hus- 
band, it  is  a  necessity  to  children.  When  we 
sav  liberty,  we  do  not  mean  license.  We  do 
not  mean  that  Master  Johnny  be  allowed  to 
handle  elegant  volumes  with  bread-and-butter 
fingers,  or  that  little  Miss  be  sufl'ered  to  drum 
on  the  piano,  or  practise  line-drawing  with  a 
pin  on  varnished  furniture.  Still  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  family-parlors  be  not  too  fine  for 
the  family  to  sit  in — too  fine  for  the  ordinary 
accidents,  haps  and  mishaps  of  reasonably  well- 
trained  children.  The  elegance  of  the  parlor 
where  papa  and  mamma  sit  and  receive  their 
friends  should  wear  an  inviting,  not  a  hostile 
and  bristling,  aspect  to  little  people.  Its  beau- 
ty and  its  order  gradually  form  in  the  little 
mind  a  love  of  beauty  and  order,  and  the  in- 
sensible carefulness  of  regard. 

Nothing  is  worse  for  a  child  than  to  shut 
him  up  in  a  room  which  he  understands  is  his, 
becavse  he  is  disorderly — where  he  is  expected, 
of  course,  to  maintain  and  keep  disorder.  We 
have  sometimes  pitied  the  poor  little  victims 
who  show  their  faces  longingly  at  the  doors  of 
elegant  parlors,  and  are  forthwith  collared  by 


the  domestic  police  and  consigned  to  some  attic 
apartment,  called  a  play-room,  where  chaos 
continually  reigns.  •  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose, 
because  children  derange  a  well-furnished  apart- 
ment, that  they  like  confusion.  Order  and 
beauty  are  always  pleasant  to  them  as  to  grown 
people,  and  disorder  and  defacement  are  painful ; 
but  they  know  neither  how  to  create  the  one 
nor  to  prevent  the  other — their  little  lives  are 
a  series  of  experiments,  often  making  disorder 
by  aiming  at  some  new  form  of  order.  Yet, 
for  all  this,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  feel  that 
in  a  family  everything  should  bend  to  the  sway 
of  these  little  people  They  are  the  worst  of 
tyrants  in  such  houses ;  still,  where  children 
are,  though  the  fact  must  not  appear  to  them, 
nothing  must  he  done  without  a  wise  thought  of 
them. 

Here,  as  in  all  high  art,  the  old  motto  is  in 
force,  '  Ars  est  celare  artem.^  Children  who  are 
taught  too  plainly  by  every  anxious  look  and 
word  of  their  parents,  by  every  family  arrange- 
ment, by  the  impressment  of  every  chance  guest 
into  the  service,  that  their  parents  consider 
their  education  as  the  one  important  matter  in 
creation,  are  apt  to  grow  fantastical,  artificial, 
and  hopelessly  self  conscious.  The  stars  cannot  , 
stop  in  their  courses,  even  for  our  personal  im- 
provement, and  the  sooner  children  learn  this, 
the  better.  The  great  art  is  to  organize  a  home 
which  shall  move  on  with  a  strong,  wide,  gen- 
erous movement,  where  the  little  people  shall 
act  themselves  out  as  freely  and  impulsively  as 
can  consist  with  the  comfort  of  the  whole,  and 
where  the  anxious  watching  and  planning  for  j 
them  shall  be  kept  as  secret  from  them  as  pos-  I 
sible.''  \ 


EXTRACTS  FROM  "  MY  MOTHERS'  MEETINGS." 
(Continued  from  page  38.) 
MEETING  THE  SEVENTH. 
SCRIPTURES. — PRAYER^ — CONCLUSION. 

We  have  often  read  the  Scriptures  together ; 
and  I  have  frequently  recommended  you  to  re- 
fer to  particular  passages,  and  to  read  certain 
portions  at  home.  I  wish,  at  the  present  time, 
to  say  something  of  the  frame  of  mind  in 
which  I  think  we  ought  to  approach  these  Sa- 
cred Writings.  We  should  do  so,  as  little 
children  would  listen  to  a  message  sent  them 
by  one  whom  they  had  learned  to  love  and 
honor  as  the  best  of  earthly  parents ;  and  not 
without  a  sense  of  pervading  awe.  With  what 
reverence  should  we,  in  that  case,  attend  to 
evei'y  admonition,  and  strive  to  gain  a  know- 
ledge of  every  command  !  How  eager  should 
we  be  to  follow  the  plain  indications  of  his 
will,  as  soon  as  made  clear  to  us.  We  should, 
not  be  very  particular  about  the  exact  form  of 
words,  so  that  we  could  but  ascertain  the  mean- 
ing ;  and  what  we  could  not  comprehend  at 
present,  we  should  be  willing  to  leave.  How 
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we  should  take  hold  of  the  clear  evidences  of 
His  love,  and  rejoice  over  the  manifestations 
of  His  wisdom  and  the  marks  of  His  forbear 
ance !  How  we  should  endeavour,  to  the  ut- 
most of  our  ability,  to  enter  into  His  spirit,  in 
order ^to  understand  the  more  of  what  our  Fa 
ther  had  condescended  to  communicate  !  Now 
I  want  these  filial  feelings  to  be  expanded,  in 
proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the  subject,  in 
approaching  the  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
They  are  the  inspired  records  of  the  Divine 
dealings  with  the  human  family  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  world,  ....  That  Book  is 
full  of  human  interests,  and  of  lessons  of  the 
deepest  practical  instruction  in  our  daily  path- 
way, under  every  condition  and  circumstance 
of  life.  I  believe  we  may  err  in  thinking  its 
contents  too  much  above  us,  and  not  intended 
for  every  day  and  household  use,  I  believe, 
likewise,  we  often  read  it,  and  hear  it  discoursed 
upon,  in  too  fragmentary  a  manner.    .    .  . 

Pre-eminently  is  it  an  inexhaus- 
tible treasury  of  spiritual  truths.  In  reading 
the  Sacred  Writings,  therefore,  I  want  you  to 
seek  for  the  aid  of  that  Holy  Spirit  by  which 
they  were  dictated.  It  is  only  by  coming  un- 
der the  operations  of  the  same  Holy  Spirit 
who  gave  them  forth,  that  our  understandings 
can  be  enlightened  to  apprehend  the  truths  of 
Holy  Writ,  or  that  they  can  be  savingly  ap- 
plied. The  learned  may  make  many  mistakes 
about  them,  but  there  can  be  no  mistake  in  this. 
Humbly,  patiently,  prayerfully  listen  to  the 
voice  by  which  G-od  speaketh  to  your  souls, 
through  its  illuminated  pages,  far  beyond  the 
interpretation  of  our  merely  natural  under- 
standing. The  Apostle,  in  speaking  of  the 
things  of  God,  and  the  knowledge  of  Jesus 


Christ,  through  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit, emphatically  declares  :  "  The  natural  man 
receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  Grod ; 
neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are 
spiritually  discerned." — 1  Cor.  ii.  14. 

Let  me  repeat,  that  the  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  ought  always  to  be  accompanied  by 
inward  fervent  prayer  for  the  help  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  alone  can  enable  us  to  understand 
aad  apply  their  spiritual  teachings.  I  feel  it 
to  be  a  very  solemn  thing  to  enter  upon  the 
subject  of  praijer  ;  and  one  that  we  should  not 
approach,  even  in  thought,  without  a  deep 
sense  of  our  utter  unworthiness.  In  teaehiog 
the  duty  and  the  practice  of  prayer,  I  have 
sometimes  been  fearful  that  we  have  not  suffi- 
ciently endeavored  to  impress  upon  our  chil- 
dren the  great  sacredness  of  approaching  the 
Almighty.  We  teach  them  to  say  the  words 
of  prayer,  as  if  that  were  the  reality;  but  do 
we  endeavor  to  imbue  their  hearts  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  true  nature  and  meaning  of 
prayer,  and  to  awaken  in  their  young  and  sus 
ceptible  minds  a  living  sense  of 


purity  and  holiness  of  that  Almighty  Being, 
with  whom  we  are  thus  seeking  to  commune  ? 
No  forms  of  expression  can  be  true  prayer,  or 
can  avail  anything  to  us  for  good,  if  we  do  not 
live  the  life  of  prayer.  *       s}:  sic 

"Watch  and  pray,"  was  our  Lord's  repeated 
injunction  to  his  immediate  disciples.  It  is 
not  the  eloquence  of  words  that  is  needful.  la 
the  simplest  aspirations  of  the  untaught  child, 
or  in  the  broken  accents  and  stammering 
tongue  of  the  most  unlearned,  if  only  coming 
from  the  heart,  may  be  abundantly  realized 
the  true  spirit  of  prayer.  John  Quincy  Adams, 
the  great  American  statesman,  narrates  shortly 
before  the  termination  of  his  long  career  of  use- 
fulness, that  for  nearly  eighty  years  he  had 
never  sunk  to  sleep  on  his  pillow,  without  offer- 
ing the  following  prayer  of  his  childhood,  so 
characteristic  of  the  simplicity  and  childlike 
nature  of  his  faith,  and  the  strength  of  his  trust 
in  Divine  Providence  : — 

"  Now  T  lay  roe  down  to  sleep, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep  ; 
If  I  should  die  before  I  wake, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take." 

In  the  various  subjects  for  which,  fronj  time 
to  time,  I  have  endeavored  to  claim  your  atten- 
tion, which  I  hope  have  not  been  altogether 
without  instruction,  and  in  the  sympathy  I  have 
been  anxious  to  express  for  you,  I  do  not  want 
you  to  think  that  I  do  not  care  as  much  abouc 
your  husbands.  1  assure  you  that  I  am  equally 
solicitous  for  them ;  but  as  I  cannot  get  to  talk 
to  them  in  the  same  w<ay,  it  is  through  you 


that  I  want  to  reach  tjfcem  ;  and  would  gladly  aid 
and  encourage  them  all  in  my  power.    I  much 
wish  you  to  tell  them,  as  well  as  you  can,  what 
I  have  been  able  to  say  and  read  to  you.  Do 
all  in  your  power  to  make  your  homes  comfort- 
able, and  a  place  of  interest  and  happiness  to 
your  husbands,  and  to  all  who  belong  to  you. 
No  outward  means  will  prove  so  great  a  pre- 
servative to  them  ;  and  should  they  in  any  way 
have  become  indifferent,  or  even  have  strayed 
from   the  paths  of  rectitude  and  virtue,  no 
pleading  of  yours  can  be  so  effectual  as  an  at- 
tractive home;  while  the  reverse,  you  well 
know,  has  driven  many  a  poor  man  into  con- 
firmed habits  of  vice  or  profligacy.    I  know 
there  is  but  One  who  can  change  the  heart,  or 
give  the  blessing  to  any  efforts  we  may  make 
for  one  another.  But  why  should  not  your  cot- 
tages become  the  abodes  of  real  happiness  and 
piety?    Our  happiness  certainly  does  not  de- 
pend upon  great  possessions,  or  mere  attain- 
ments of  any  kind,  but  upon  making  the  best 
use  of  whatever  is  within  our  reach.    It  is  not 
undue  restraints,  or  anything  that  would  de- 
prive you  of  a  single  substantial  pleasure,  that 
I  am  urging  upon  you.    On  the  contrary,  I  am 
that  an  increased  sense  of  duty, 
extends  and  heightens 


quite  certain, 
the  infinite  '  on  the  basis  of  religion 
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all  our  enjoyments,  and  restrains  us  only  in 
those  things  which  are  injurious  to  our  happi- 
ness, and  ultimately  entail  suffering.  In  this 
plain  and  practical  sense,  the  Apostle  testifies 
that  "  Godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things, 
having  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of 
that  which  is  to  come." — 1  Tim.  iv.  8. 

One  word,  in  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  on 
the  subject  of  opportimiti/.  It  is  a  serious  and 
solemn  thought,  that  as  we  advance  in  life  we 
find  opportunities  becoming  scaFcer  and  scarcer. 
Indeed,  I  very  much  doubt  whether  any  oppor- 
tunity ever  occurs  a  second  time.  If  this  be 
so,  what  earnestness  it  should  throw  into  every- 
thing we  undertake,  and  what  an  increased 
ioterest  and  value  is  given  to  the  things  and 
circumstances  immediately  around  us.  How 
little  do  we  know  when  we  have  done  a 
familiar  thing  for  the  last  time,  or  for  the  last 
time  have  seen  the  face  of  a  relative,  or  an  in- 
timate friend  !  How  unexpectedly  does  either 
event  often  occur,  and  how  melancholy  do  the 
remnants  of  broken  work  seem,  when  they  thus 
come  home  to  us  !  It  is  then  we  think  how 
much  better  we  would  have  done  the  work  had 
we  known  it  to  have  been  the  last  time,  or  if 
we  could  but  have  the  opportunity  over  again — ■ 
how  much  more  warmly  would  we  have^ressed 
the  hand  of  our  friend  had  we  known  we 
should  never  see  him  again;  or  how  gladly 
would  we  now  recal  those  words  of  bitterness 
or  of  anger  spoken  to  another  !  In  great  mer- 
cy these  things  for  the  most  part  are  hidden 
from  us.  On  the  other  hand,  how  trifling  and 
unworthy  do  many  of  our  former  troubles  and 
anxieties  appear,  as  we  are  enabled  to  look 
back  upon  them  with  a  clearer  view  from  an 
advanced  position  in  real  life  !  How  frequently 
does  after-experience  teach  us  that  the  attain- 
ment of  some  eager  object  of  desire,  in  which 
we  were  disappointed,  would  have  frustrated  a 
much  higher  good,  when  we  are  enabled  to  see 
things  from  nearer  the  end  !  How  these  con- 
siderations should  modify — in  our  efforts— but 
our  cares  and  disappointments  !  how  they  should 
tend  to  rectify  our  desires,  and  to  strengthen 
our  confidence  and  repose  in  an  all-wise  and 
over-ruling  Providence.  It  is  one  of  the  surest 
signs  of  a  progress  in  the  better  life,  when  we 
begin  to  estimate  things,  not  at  their  apparent 
and  temporary,  but  at  their  intrinsic  and  per- 
manent value,  as  they  will  stand  in  the  great 
day  of  account.  Let  us,  like  the  faithful  hus- 
bandman, work  while  it  is  day,"  never  losing 
any  opportunity  of  scattering  the  seed  accord- 
ing to  the  season,  as  we  may  be  enabled,  in 
humble  assurance,  that  we  "  shall  reap  if  we 
faint  not." 


Choose  a  friend  as  thou  dost  a  wife,  till  death 
separate  you. — Penn. 


A  NEGLECTED  NATIVE  FRUIT — THE  PAPAW. 
(^Asimina  triloba  ) 
Those  familiar  with  the  vegetation  of  the 
West,  are  acquainted  with  the  Papaw,  which 
grows  from  Michigan  southward,  being  espe- 
cially abundant  in  Tennessee,  and  other  south- 
western States.  It  forms  a  shrub  or  small  tree, 
from  10  to  20  feet  high,  and  is  so  fond  of  rich 
soils,  that  an  abundant  growth  of  Papaw  is  con- 
sidered to  indicate  great  fertility  in  the  land. 
When  full  grown  the  leaves  are  from  six  to  nine 
inches  long,  and  as  they  attain  a  glossy  surface 
when  old,  the  tree  is  quite  ornamental  in  its 
foliage.  The  flowers  appear  in  May,  along 
with  the  leaves.  There  are  two  rows  of  brown- 
ish, veined  petals,  which  increase  in  size  after 
the  flower  opens.  The  fruit,  which  ripens  in 
September,  grows  single,  or  in  clusters  of  two 
or  three.  It  is  three  to  five  inches  long,  oval 
in  shape,  and  filled  with  a  pulp  containing 
several  seeds,  which  resemble  those  of  a  water- 
melon in  form,  though  much  larger.  When 
the  fruit  is  fully  ripened,  the  pulp  is  of  the 
consistence  of  custard,  and  to  the  writer's 
taste,  delicious.  It  perhaps  reminds  one  some- 
what of  the  banana,  though  many  prefer  it  to 
that  fruit.  When  we  see  to  what  perfection 
other  fiuits  have  been  brought  through  culti- 
vation, this  native  fruit  would  seem  to  be 
worthy  the  attention  of  experimenters.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  there  is,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
wild  fruits,  a  great  difference  among  those 
growing  naturally,  and  seeds  from  the  best  of 
these  might  be  taken  as  a  starting  point  from 
which  to  attempt  *  to  improve  the  Papaw  by 
culture  and  selection.  The  tree  belongs  to  the 
family  Anonacese.,  which  includes  the  Custard- 
apple  and  the  Cherimoya,  two  of  the  most 
esteemed  fruits  of  the  tropics. — Am.  Agricul- 
turist. 

A  RESPONSE  TO  ^' A  SUGGESTION." 

The  suggestion  of  T.,  in  No.  2,  of  the  pre- 
sent volume  of  the  Intelligencer,  if  carried  out, 
will  meet  a  want  which  has  long  been  felt  in 
our  Society;  particularly  by  those  engaged  in 
any  way  in  the  selection  of  books  for  children. 
Why  the  young  have  been  so  long  neglected 
by  those  having  the  interests  of  our  peculiar 
testimonies  at  heart,  I  know  not.  Certain  it  is, 
that  more  care  should  be  extended  in  that 
direction.  T.  speaks  of  the  Women's  Book 
Association.  Why  has  it  been  so  little  known? 
or,  why  have  its  publications  not  been  noticed 
from  time  to  time  in  the  Intelligencer?*  so 
that  Friends  from  the  country,  visiting  the  city, 
with  limited  time,  could  know  where  and  what 
to  purchase  ? 

Although  there  seems,  at  present,  many  de- 
mands upon  our  time  and  money,  we  must  not 

*  They  have  been  repeatedly  noticed  in  the  edito- 
rial column,  and  also  in  the  advertising  page. 
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forget  that  our  children  are  fast  growing  up, 
needing  books  carefully  selected  adapted  to  the 
views  of  Friends,  while  also  being  attractive  to 
children  of  all  ages. 

There  is  talent  enough  in  the  Society  both 
in  towns  and  secluded  country  places  lying 
dormant,  needing  only  something  tangible  to 
draw  it  out. 

Let  but  the  call  go  forth,  and  there  are  con- 
cerned minds  enough  amongst  us  to  take  hold 
of  an  association  as  suggested,  ready  to  invest 
both  money  and  energy,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
acted  upon  at  an  early  day.  H. 


SELF-CULTURE. 

(Continued  from  page  39.)  ' 

One  important  topic  remains.  That  great 
means  of  self-improvement,  Christianity,  is  yet 
untouched,  and  its  greatness  forbids  me  now  to 
approach  it.  I  will  only  say,  that  if  you  study 
Christianity  in  its  original  records  and  not  in 
human  creeds ;  if  you  consider  its  clear  revela- 
tions of  God,  its  life-giving  promises  of  pardon 
and  spiritual  strength,  its  correspondence  to 
man's  reason,  conscience,  and  best  affections, 
and  its  adaptation  to  his  wants,  sorrows,  anxie- 
ties, and  fears ;  if  you  consider  the  strength  of 
its  proofs,  the  purity  of  its  precepts,  the  divine 
greatness  of  the  character  of  its  author,  and  the 
immortality  which  it  opens  before  us,  you  will 
feel  yourselves  bound  to  welcome  it  joyfully, 
gratefully,  as  aff"ording  aids  and  incitements  to 
self-culture,  which  would  vainly  be  sought  in 
all  other  means. 

I  have  thus  presented  a  few  of  the  means  of 
self-culture.  The  topics,  now  discussed,  will, 
I  hope,  suggest  others  to  those  who  have  hon- 
ored me, with  their  attention,  and  create  an  in- 
terest which  will  extend  beyond  the  present 
hour.  I  owe  it,  however,  to  truth  to  make  one 
remark.  I  wish  to  raise  no  unreasonable  hopes. 
T  must  say  then,  that  the  means,  now  recom- 
mended to  you,  though  they  will  richly  reward 
every  man  of  every  age  who  will  faithfully  use 
them,  will  yet  not  produce  their  full  and  happi- 
est eff"ect,  except  in  cases  where  early  education 
has  prepared  the  mind  for  future  improvement. 
They,  whose  childhood  has  been  neglected, 
though  they  may  make  progress  in  future  life, 
can  hardly  repair  the  loss  of  their  first  years; 
and  I  say  this,  that  we  may  all  be  excited  to 
save  our  children  from  this  loss,  that  we  may 
prepare  them,  to  the  extent  of  our  power,  for 
an  efi'ectual  use  of  all  the  means  of  self  culture, 
which  adult  age  may  bring  with  it.  With  these 
views  I  ask  you  to  look  with  favor  on  the  recent 
exertions  of  our  legislature  and  of  private  citi- 
zens, in  behalf  of  our  public  schools,  the  chief 
hope  of  our  country.  The  legislature  has  of 
late  appointed  a  board  of  education,  with  a 
secretary,  who  is  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the 
improvement  of  public  schools.    An  individual 


more  fitted  to  this  responsible  office,  than  the 
gentleman  who  now  fills  it,*  cannot,  I  beheve, 
be  found  in  our  community ;  and  if  his  labors 
shall  be  crowned  with  success,  he  will  earn  a 
title  to  the  gratitude  of  the  good  people  of  this 
State,  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  other  living 
citizen.  Let  me  also  recall  to  your  minds  a 
munificent  individual,f  who,  by  a  generous  do- 
nation, has  encouraged  the  legislature  to  resolve 
on  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  institutions 
called  Normal  Schools,  the  object  of  which  is, 
to  prepare  accomplished  teachers  of  youth,  a 
work  on  which  the  progress  of  education  de- 
pends more  than  on  any  other  measure.  The 
efficient  friends  of  education  are  the  true  bene- 
factors of  their  country,  and  their  names  deserve 
to  be  handed  down  to  that  posterity,  for  whose 
highest  wants  they  are  generously  providing. 

There  is  another  mode  of  advancing  educa- 
tion in  our  whole  country,  to  which  I  ask  your 
particular  attention.  You  are  aware  of  the  vast 
extent  and  value  of  the  public  lands  of  the 
Union.  By  annual  sales  of  those,  large  amounts 
of  money  are  brought  into  the  national  treasury, 
which  are  applied  to  the  current  expenses  of 
the  Government.  For  this  application  there  is 
no  need.  In  truth,  the  country  has  received 
detriment  from  the  excess  of  its  revenues.  Now, 
I  ask,  why  shall  not  the  pubHc  lands  be  conse- 
crated (in  whole  or  in  part,  as  the  case  may  re- 
quire) to  the  education  of  the  people  ?  This 
measure  would  secure  at  once  what  the  country 
most  needs,  that  is,  able,  accomplished,  quick- 
ening teachers  of  the  whole  rising  generation. 
The  present  poor  remuneration  of  instructors  is 
a  dark  omen,  and  the  only  real  obstacle  which 
the  cause  of  education  has  to  contend  with.  We 
need  for  our  schools  gifted  men  and  women, 
worthy,  by  their  intelligence  and  their  moral 
power,  to  be  entrusted  with  a  nation's  youth  y 
and  to  gain  these  we  must  pay  them  liberally, 
as  well  as  afford  other  proofs  of  the  considera- 
tion in  which  we  hold  them.  In  the  present 
state  of  the  country,  when  so  many  paths  of 
wealth  and  promotion  are  opened,  superior  men 
cannot  be  won  to  an  office  so  responsible  and 
laborious  as  that  of  teaching,  without  stronger 
inducements  than  are  now  off"ered,  except  in 
some  of  our  large  cities.  The  office  of  iti- 
structor  ought  to  rank  and  be  recompensed  as 
one  of  the  most  honorable  in  society ;  and  I  see 
not  how  this  is  to  be  done,  at  least  in  our  day, 
without  appropriating  to  it  the  public  domain. 
This  is  the  people's  property,  and  the  only  part 
of  their  property  which  is  likely  to  be  soon  de- 
voted to  the  support  of  a  high  order  of  institu- 
tions for  Dublic  education.  This  object,  inter- 
esting to'  all  classes  of  society,  has  peculiar 
claims  on  those  whose  means  of  improvement 


*  Horace  Mann,  Esq. 
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are  restricted  by  narrow  circumstances.  The 
mass  of  the  people  should  devote  themselves  to 
*it  as  one  man,  should  toil  for  it  with  one  soul. 
Mechanics,  Farmers,  Laborers  !  Let  the  country 
echo  with  your  united  cry,  "The  Public  Lands 
for  Education."  Send  to  the  public  councils 
men  who  will  plead  this  cause  with  power.  No 
party-triumphs,  no  trades-unions,  no  associa- 
tions, can  so  contribute  to  elevate  you  as  the 
measure  now  proposed.  Nothing  but  a  higher 
education  can  raise  you  in  influence  and  true 
dignity.  The  resources  oY  the  public  domain, 
wisely  applied  for  successive  generations  to  the 
culture  of  society  and  of  the  individual,  would 
create  a  new  people,  would  awaken  through 
this  community  intellectual  and  moral  energies, 
such  as  the  records  of  no  country  display,  and 
as  would  command  the  respect  and  emulation  of 
the  civilized  world.  In  this  grand  object,  the 
working  men  of  all  parties,  and  in  all  divisions 
of  the  land,  should  join  with  an  enthusiasm  not 
to  be  withstood.  They  should  separate  it  from 
all  narrow  and  local  strifes.  They  should  not 
,  suffer  it  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  "schemes  of 
politicians.  In  it  they  and  their  children  have 
an  infinite  stake.  May  they  be  true  to  them- 
selves, to  posterity,  to  their  country,  to  freedom, 
to  the  cause  of  mankind. 

III.  I  am  aware  that  the  whole  doctrine  of 
this  discourse  will  meet  with  opposition.  There 
are  not  a  few  who  will  say  to  me,  "  What  you 
tell  us  sounds  well;  but  it  is  impracticable. 
Men,  who  dream  in  their  closets,  spin  beautiful 
theories ;  but  actual  life  scatters  them,  as  the 
wind  snaps  the  cobweb.  You  would  have  all 
men  to  be  cultivated ;  but  necessity  wills  that 
most  men  shall  work;  and  which  of  the  two  is 
likely  to  prevail  ?  A  weak  sentimentality  may 
shrink  from  the  truth;  still  it?s  true,  that  most 
men  were  made,  not  for  self-culture,  but  for  toil. 

I  have  put  the  objection  into  strong  language, 
that  we  may  all  look  it  fairly  in  the  face.  For 
one  I  deny  its  validity.  Reason  as  well  as  sen- 
timent rises  up  against  it.  The  presumption  is 
certainly  very  strong,  that  the  All-wise  Father, 
who  has  given  to  every  human  being  reason  and 
conscience  and  affection,  intended  that  these 
should  be  unfolded ;  and  it  is  hard  to  believe, 
that  He,  who,  by  conferring  this  nature  on  all 
men,  has  made  all  his  children,  has  destined 
the  great  majority  to  wear  out  a  life  of  drudgery 
and  unimproving  toil,  for  the  benefit  of  a  few. 
God  cannot  have  made  spiritual  beings  to  be 
dwarfed.  In  the  body  we  see  no  organs  created 
to  shrivel  by  disuse ;  much  less  are  the  powers 
of  the  soul  given  to  be  locked  up  in  .perpetual 

lethargy.  (To  be  continued,) 

Superiority  to  Revenge. — The  illustrious 
Descartes  used  to  say,  that  when  an  injury  was 
offered  to  him,  he  seated  himself  so  high  above 
it  that  it  could  not  reach  him. 
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The  books  published  by  the  Association  of 
Friends,  are  for  sale  at  the  office  of  this 
periodical. 

We  conclude  in  Ihis  number,  extracts  from 
"  My  Mothers'  Meetings,"  and  will  state  for 
the  information  of  our  new  subscribers,  who 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  reading  the 
preceding  chapters,  that  they  are  descriptive 
of  conversations  with  cottage  neighbors,  in  the 
vicinity  of  London,  England,  and  may  be  found- 
in  the  latter  numbers  of  the  20th  volume. 

The  pamphlet  from  which  these  extracts 
were  taken,  is  not,  we  believe,  in  print  in  this 
country,  or  we  would  commend  it  to  the  espe- 
cial notice  of  those,  whose  surroundings  may 
somewhat  compare  with  those  of  its  writer;  for, 
we  believe,  very  much  good  may  sometimes  be 
effected  by  allowing  feelings  of  interest  to  go 
forth  to  those,  whose  social,  religious  or  literary 
advantages,  may  be  less  abundant  than  ours. 
When  this  feeling  of  interest  is  manifested,  by 
promoting  frequent  opportunities  of  social 
mingling  (perhaps  somewhat  after  the  manner 
described  in  "  My  Mothers'  Meetings,")  we  may 
feel  sure,  that  all  the  advantage  derived  will 
not  be  on  one  side.  In  large  cities,  such  a 
movement  would  not  be  likely  to  prove  as  sat- 
isfactory as  in  small  country  settlements,  where 
different  classes  could  be  brought  more  readily 
together,  and  the  feeling  of  mutual  dependence, 
which  is  promotive  of  both  enjoyment  and  profit, 
be  excited  and  established. 


We  give  this  week  two  pieces,  prose  and 
poetry,  from  The  Experiment,"  a  monthly 
periodical,  gotten  up  in  this  city  by  two  joung 
lads.  We  think  the  effort  is  commendable, 
and  hope  it  will  be  successful.  Only  three 
numbers  have  as  yet  been  issued. 


Friends'  Social  Lyceum. — On  the  even- 
ing of  the  21st  inst.,  the  company  assembled 
were  much  interested  in  a  lecture  by  Dr.  J.  G. 
Hunt.  He  has  kindly  furnished  it  for  publi- 
cation, and  it  will  be  found  in  the  present  num- 
ber. 
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Died,  at  Bristol,  at  the  residence  of  her  son,  on 
the  9th  of  12th  month,  1863,  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Stephen  Woolston,  in  the  74th  year  of  her  age. 
They  who  knew  her  best,  loved  her  most. 

 ,  on  the  27th  of  2d  month,  1864,  after  a  short 

illness,  at  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  Rebecca  M.,  wife  of 
Clayton  Aaronson,  aged  71  years;  she  was  a  mem- 
ber and  elder  of  ChesterfieId^Monthly  Meeting.  Her 
afFectioiiate  disposition  drew  many  friends  around 
her,  and  we  doubt  not  her  pure  spirit  has  winged 
its  flight  to  God  who  gave  it. 

.  .  )      her  residence,  in  East  Liverpool,  Colum- 

oiana  county,  Ohio,  on  the  22d  of  11th  month,  1863, 
Hannah  Ogdrn,  widow  of  Stephen  Ogden,  aged  76 
years,  formerly  of  Darby,  Delaware  county,  Pa. 

 ,  at  his  residence,   in  West  Marlborough, 

Chester  county.  Pa.,  Minshall  Eachus,  aged  52 
years;  a  member  of  Londongrove  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  in  Middletown,  Bucks  county,  Pa.,  on  the 

19th  of  3d  month,  1864,  J.  Croasdale  Kibkbride, 
aged  6  years,  only  child  of  Charles  W.  and  Hannah 
Kirkbride,  members  of  Middletown  Mo.  Meeting. 

 r,  at  Hart's  Village,  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  on 

the  2d  of  1st  month,  1864,  after  a  short  illness, 
Willis  Haviland,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age.  He 
came  into  our  Society  by  request,  and  was  for  many 
years  a  valued  and  useful  member  of  Nine  Partners 
Monthly  Meeting  ;  proving  by  his  consistent  and  up- 
right deportment,  his  devotion  to  the  principles  he 
professed. 

 ,  on  the  21st  of  12th  mo.,  1863,  Eliza  S. 

John,  in  the  52d  year  of  her  age,  an  overseer  of 
Roaring  Creek  Monthly  and  Shamoken  Particular 
Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  24th  3d  of  mo.,  Anna  P..  wife  of  Henry 

Haldeman,  and  daughter  of  Stephen  Paucoast,  in 
her  34th  year,  a  member  of  Green  St.  Monthly 
Meeting. 


A  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  pro- 
moting subscriptions  to  "Friends'  Educational 
Association''  will  be  held  on  6th  day  morning,  8th 
inst.,  at  11  o'clock,  at  Race  St.  Meeting  House. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Clerk. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  "Association  of  Friends 
for  the  Relief  of  the  Suffering  Poor  with  Fuel"  will 
be  held  this  (7th  day)  evening,  2d  of  4th  mo.,  at  8 
o'clock.  The  general  attendance  of  members  is 
particularly  requested. 

Jos.  M.  Trumam,  Jr.,  Clerk. 


A  Stated  Meeting  of  "Friends'  Association  for 
the  Aid  and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen,"  will  be 
Held  at  Race  Street  Meeting  House,  on  Fourth  day 
evening,  4th  month  6th,  1864,  at  half-past  seven 
o'clock. 

Samuel  H.  Gartley,  ')  fij  ,  t. 
Anne  Shoemaker.      f  ^' 


LECTURE  BY  DR.   J.   G.  HUNT. 

Delivered  at  Friends'  Social  Lyceum,  Philadelphia, 
3d  month  21,  1864. 

I  hope  we  are  all  in  an  excellent  humor 
this  evening,  because  I  fear  the  subject  of  our 
theme  will  not  be  so  attractive  as  many  of  the 
great  social  or  political  questions  of  the  day 
would  be.    These  we  propose  to  leave  to  the 


decision  of  our  law-makers  or  our  law-breakers, 
as  the  case  may  be,  while  we  invite  you  to  go 
with  us,  on  fancy's  wing,  at  least,  into  the 
heaven-favored  country,  into  by-places,  where 
no  silks  rustle,  and  few  traces  of  02ir  vain  race 
spoil  the  landscape. 

There,  we  will  dip  our  fingers  into  a  dozen 
pools — turn  over  long-resting  stones  and  moss- 
grown  logs,  seeking  for  the  beautiful  and  the 
interesting  in  the  living  beings  who  dwell 
beneath  these  time-kept  habitations ;  and,  like 
the  gentle  south  wind,  we'll  search  thought- 
fully for  the  violets,  and  from  these  blue-eyed, 
wind-rocked  children  of  the  woods  learn  there 
is  no  solitude  in  their  domains,  "  save  what 
man  makes,  when  in  his  selfish  breast  he  locks 
his  joys,  and  bars  out  others'  grief.'' 

In  animals,  and  even  in  vegetables,  too,  that 
have  felt  the  training  hand  of  art,  we  know 
there  is  a  tendency  to  return  again  to  their 
nadiral  and  simpler  condition,  when  they  es- 
cape from  the  dominion  of  cultivation.  And 
in  every  true  human  heart  I  believe  there  is  a 
lisping  voice  which  acknowledges  a  love  for 
Nature  in  some  of  her  manifold  departments, 
and  its  delicate  echo  is  but  the  evidence  that 
we,  too,  have  a  similar  aboriginal  tendency, 
even  after  art  and  civilization  may  have  done 
their  best  or  their  worst  for  us. 

''If  there  are  other  uses  in  the  things 
around  us  than  their  power  to  bring  money — if 
there  are  higher  faculties  to  be  exercised  than 
acquisitive  and  sensual  ones — if  the  pleasures 
which  poetry,  and  art,  and  science,  and  phil- 
osophy can  bring,  are  of  any  moment,  then  is 
it  desirable  that  the  instinctive  inclination 
which  every  child  shows  to  observe  natural 
beauties,  and  to  investigate  natural  phenomena, 
should  be  assisted  and  encouraged."  ^ 

In  language  somewhat  like  this,  if  I  recol- 
lect rightly,  spoke  one  who  carried  with  him 
into  matured  life  his  first  fresh  recollections  of 
childhood. 

^Ye  all  grow  old  prematurely— not  in  years, 
perhaps,  but  in  feeling.  Our  hearts  are  fur- 
rowed by  the  lash  of  care,  and  plated  with 
iron,  shot- proof  to  Nature's  most  delicate  im- 
pressions ;  and  nothing  but  the  wrath  of  mad, 
unchained  affliction  can  pierce  us — long  before 
our  meridian  sun  has  left  its  silver  shadows  on 
our  locks.  Would  it  not  be  better  with  us,  if 
we  carried  into  after  life  all  our  delicate  and 
childish  impressions  of  natural  objects  ?  Child- 
hood is  the  poetical  prelude  to  life's  succeeding 
hymn,  and  if  we  treasured  its  musical  inspira- 
tions as  notes  of  revelation  from  above,  and 
permitted  these  to  becon^e  the  key-tones  in  our 
souls,  better  would  it  be  for  us  in  our  after 
lives.  A  little  flower,  a  brilliant  insect,  or  the 
song  of  a  bird,  will  kindle  in  the  mind  of  a 
child  thoughts  and  feeling  of  vivid  delight, 
but  these  voices  from  above  are  too  delicate  to 
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move  our  tuneless  harp-strings.  We  all  re- 
member what  an  Am-erican  poet  has  said  of  a 
little  girl  who  had  been  told  that  G-od  made  all 
the  stars  that  twinkled  in  the  sky.  She  stood 
looking  at  the  west  one  evening,  when  her  eye 
suddenly  caught  a  little  star : 

A  laugh  of  wild  delight  burst  from  her 
lips,  and,  putting  up  her  hands,  her  simple 
thought  broke  forth  expressively, — '  Father, 
dear  Father,  God  has  made  a  star.' 

These  remarks  are  made  half  in  apology  for 
the  little  beings  whose  habits  and  structure  we 
propose  to  bring  before  us  this  evening,  for  T 
feel,  indeed,  as  though  my  very  young  friends 
would  be  most  benefitted  by  our  notes. 

Perhaps  we  may  venture  to  bring  into  the 
very  respectable  company  of  this  lyceum  a 
little  representative  of  the  Neuropterous,  or 
lace-winged  family  of  insects.  We  know  these 
creatures  by  the  name  of  dragon-flies,  or  Devil's 
needles,  in  their  matured  condition,  but  it  i!S  to 
the  larva  of  one  of  these  groups — the  Myi:- 
meleonid93 — that  we  will  ask  your  attention. 


The  ant-lion  is  peculiarly  an  American  insect, 
though  not  typical  of  all  our  national  peculiar- 
ities. He  is  about  as  long  as  our  thumb-nail, 
oval  in  shape,  and  has  six  rather  feeble  legs, 
with  two  straight  toe-nails  at  the  ends  of  each 
one.  These  legs  are  so  placed  as  to  be  wonder- 
fully useful  in  a  backward  push,  but  are  of  no 
service  whatever  in  the  pursuit  of  his  prey, 
for  he  could  not  overtake  a  snail  in  a  long  day's 
chase.  Our  ant-lion,  therefore,  is  reduced  to 
the  anomalous  necessity  of  progressing  back- 
wards, and  yet  this  singular  creature  eats  only 
such  prey  as  he  catches  himself.  He  is  armed 
with  jaws  of  most  formidable  strength  and  size, 
which  project  from  the  anterior  edge  of  his 
flattened  head,  like  the  blades  of  strong  pin- 
cers, and  are  set  with  thorns  along  the  inner 
margins.  A  second  pair  of  jaws  with  barbed 
points,  curved  like  the  first,  but  far  more  deli- 
cate, fit  accurately  into  a  groove  in  the  under 
surface  of  the  first  pair ;  these  have  not  been 


noticed  before  by  any  of  nature's  inquisitive 
explorers,  to  my  knowledge.  But  the  ant-lion 
must  eat,  as  the  possession  of  such  jaws  would 
seem  to  indicate,  though  he  can  remain  a  long 
time  without  his  breakfast.  Instinct,  by  which 
is  meant  simply  obedience  to  an  unchanging 
law,  teaches  these  creatures  to  excavate  a  pit-- 
fall  in  the  dry  earth  or  sand,  which  he  accom- 
plishes by  pushing  himself  around  backwards, 
like  an  elephant  in  the  menagerie  who  has  his 
keeper  on  his  tusks,  and,  using  his  head  for  a 
shovel*  he  tosses  out  headfull  after  headfull,  till 
he  descends  about  one  inch  in  depth,  when  he 
buries  his  ugly  carcass  at  the  bottom  of  his 
funnel-shaped  den,  all  but  his  jaws,  which  pro- 
ject out,  wide  open.  These  traps  are  generally 
dug  at  the  base  of  walls,  or  in  such  places  as 
insects  are  most  likely  to  fall  into  them.  Woe 
now  to  the  thoughtless  wandeier  who  oversteps 
the  margin  of  the  Myrmeleon's  den.  The 
treacherous  sand  rolls  down  and  he  with  it; 
but  if  a  chance  foothold  be  found,  the  ant-lion 
hurls  at  his  victim  a  tempest  of  sand  sufficient 
to  knock  him  from  his  hold,  until,  finally,  the 
miserable  insect  tumbles  into  his  remorseless 
jaws.  But  having  in  this  remarkable  manner 
caught  bis  Jonah,  he  cannot  swallow  him,  for 
his  throat  is  scarcely  larger  than  a  hair,  just 
big  enough  to  suck  out  the  juices  from  his  cap- 
tured prey. 

When  the  ant-lion  is  about  to  change  into 
the  pupa  condition,  he  descends  backwards 
into  the  sand,  and  from  a  little  spinneret  near 
the  posterior  segment  of  his  body,  proceeds  to 
manufacture  his  shroud.    But  as  this  operation 
must  be  accomplished  with  the  loose  sand  roll- 
ing in  on  all  sides,-  we  may  imagine  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  undertaking.    First,  he  throws 
out  a  firm  webbing  of  silk,  which  is  fashioned 
into  a  canopy  overhead,  to  hold  up  the  sand, 
while  beneath  this,  he  leisurely  proceeds  to 
complete   his  winding-sheet.     On  emerging 
from  the  pupa  state  and  coming  again  to  the 
surface,  the  ant-lion  assumes  the  form  of  an 
active  four- winged  fly,  which  retains  all  its  car- 
nivorous propensities.    If  these  creatures  are 
now  called  Devil's  needles,  I  am  sure  the 
threads  they  sew  with,  must  be  their  formidable 
stings  and  lancets  with  which  they  impale 
every  insect  they  can  catch.    We  will  now  dis- 
miss our  Myrmeleonaceous   friend  with  the 
parting  remark,  that  we  have  found  them  most 
abundant  in  the  dry  earth  near  the  walls  of 
Friends'  meeting-houses  in  the  country,  where 
the  bi-weekly  gatherings  of  our  quiet  sect 
offer  little  disturbance  to  their  work.    If  our 
congregations  could  read  the  moral,  that  it  is 
not  wisdom  to  advance  before  loivgs  are  given, 
we  should  feel  compensated  for  our  little  his- 
tory of  the  ant-lion. 

Let  us  enter  now  the  silent  woods,  whose 
hoary  trees    in  many  a  lazy  syllable  are  repeat- 
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ing  their  old  poetic  legends  to  the  winds."  In 
a  spring  that  "  pours  from  its  full  laver  the 
white  cascade,  and  babbling  low,  amid  the 
tangled  roots,  slips  down  through  moss-grown 
stones  with  endless  laughter,"  the  poet  has 
accurately  figured  the  spot  in  which  we  found 
a  few  days  since  an  humble  little  architect  to 
whom,  I  am  sure,  you  will  be  glad  of  an  intro 
ductioD. 


The  Phryganega,  or  caddice  worms,  are  found 
in  many  places  around  our  city.    In  general 
appearance  they  resemble  ordinary  caterpillars, 
having  six  strong  legs  on  the  anterior  three 
segments  of  their  bodies.  The  hinder  portions 
are  extremely  soft,  and  soon  would  be  destroyed 
by  the  currents  of  the  stream,  did  not  our 
architect  encase  himself  in  armor.    This  he 
does  by  gathering  enough  material,  such  as 
sticks,  leaves,  fibres  of  plants,  or  sand  and 
stones,  as  are  best  suited  to  his  purpose,  being 
careful  to  have  enough  within  reach.    Now  he 
picks  up  one  stone  at  a  time,  and  with  surpris- 
ing accuracy  cements   together  all  that  he 
selects,  by  means  of  a  secretion  poured  out 
from  a  spinneret  on  his  under  lip.    Each  stone 
is  fitted  against  the  other  with  marvellous 
accuracy,    rivalling   the   most   delicate  and 
minute  mosaic  ever  made  by  man.    Two  or 
three  hundreds  of  these  stones  are  sometimes 
built  up  into  a  perfect  tube,  and  lined  on  the  inside 
with  a  smooth  cement  which  has  the  property 
of  instantly  hardening  under  water.    On  the 
posterior  end  of  these  crystal  grottoes  the  cad- 
dice cements  a  larger  stone,  but  this  he  does 
not  place  so  as  to  close  entirely  the  aperture, 
and  the  instinctive  foresight  thus  manifested  is 
most  remarkable,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 
Sometimes  these  tubes  are  commenced  with 
leaves  neatly  cut  out  and  placed  like  shingles 
on  a  roof,  one  overlapping  the  other,  and  fin- 
ished with  stones,  thus  showing  that  the  same 
species  can  avail  himself  of  a  new  material,  if 
the  first  selected  should  become  exhausted.  In 
these  unique  houses  our  Phryganean  friends 
spend  all  their  larval  lives,  and  if  they  travel 
abroad,  they  drag  their  homes  with  them  by 
means  of  two  powerful  hooks  attached  to  the 


last  segment  of  their  bodies,  which  are  thrust 
into  holes  left  for  the  purpose.   If,  now,  several 
of  these  animals  are  placed  in  warm  water, 
they  will  quickly  vacate  their  houses  in  quest 
of  air,  because  tepid  water  does  not  contain 
enough  oxygen  for  their  respiration.    In  this 
manner  we  can  best  procure  them  for  observa- 
tion, and  their  traasparent  bodies  reveal  to  the 
assisted  eye  one  of  the  most  marvellous  dis- 
plays of  organization  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
Glittering  bands  of  translucent  muscles  are 
seen   contracting  under  the  eye;'  digestion, 
circulation,  and  respiration — each  a  cardinal 
life-action — are  comprehended  at  a  glance,  and 
while  entozoa  wriggle  in  luxurious  freedom  in 
their  bodies,  the  ubiquitous  rotifera  spin  their 
wheels  in  safety  from  the  circumference.  Life 
within,  and  upon  life.    We   have  cast  our 
delighted  eyes  into  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of 
our  friend,  but  are  not  done  yet.    The  caddice 
has  neither  heart  nor  lungs,  and  from  most 
insects  he  differs  in  having  no  spiracles  in  his 
sides  or  elsewhere,  through  which  air  can  pene- 
trate his  body.    He  is  sealed  up  all  round,  yet 
his  respiratory  organs  are  developed  to  a  pro- 
digious extent.    In  our  bodies  hlooci  circulates 
in  vessels  to  every  organ ;  in  his  structure  air 
penetrates,  in  vessels,  every  part  of  his  trans- 
parent tissues.    At  short  intervals  along  each 
side  of  the  body,  in  double  rows,  these  air- 
tubes  are  aggregated  in  clusters,  which  pass 
out  into  fimbria  or  gills,  and  these,  floating 
freely  in  the  water  are  kept  in  constant  vibra- 
tion by  the  animal  within  his  tube  ;  this  motion 
draws  in  a  current  of  water  at  the  front  door, 
so  that  the  air  it  contains — twice  as  rich  in 
ogygen  as  our  air — may  come  in  contact  with 
these  gills  and  enter  the  vessels  which  have 
thus  strangely  thrust   out   their  attenuated 
fingers  to  catch  the  atom  of  life  as  jt  flashes 
through  its  cell.    We  see  now  that  the  life  of 
the  animal  depends  upon  the  cracks  left  in  his 
back  door,  for  if  that  stone  fitted  as  tightly  as 
the  others,  the  caddice,  like  ourselves  some- 
times, would  have  been  compelled  to  walk  out 
to  get    fresh  air.     Although  his  air  pipes 
are  probably  millions  in  number,  their  structure 
is  calculated  to  excite  our  admiration  and  won- 
der.   Two  membranes,  exceedingly  thin  and 
transparent,  form  the  walls  of  his  ventilating 
apparatus,   but    between   these  membranes, 
through  their  entire  ramifications,  is  coiled 
accurately  around,  a  spiral  elastic  filament, 
whose  function  it  is  to  keep  the  pipes  always 
open  for  the  circulation  of  air.    Now,  whether 
the    Cooper    Institute  is   above   ground  ^  or 
beneath  it,  there  is  less  to  excite  our  admiration 
in  its  system  of  ventilation  than  in  those  won- 
derful pipes  of  our  caddice-worm — it  might  be 
duplicated  by  any  architect,  but  who  can  build 
one  of  these  Phryganean  palaces  ? 

(To  be  coiicluded.) 
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RANDOM  SHAFTS. 

Oh,  many  a  shaft,  at  random  sent, 
Finds  a  mark  the  archer  little  meant.  Scott. 

These  words  of  tlie  poet  are  full  of  truth,  and 
afford  matter  for  our  careful  consideration.  How 
often  are  warm  feelings  wounded,  sad  hearts 
made  sadder,  and  generous  aspirations  crushed, 
by  these  "  random  shafts.'^  We  cannot  be  too  j 
careful  in  our  daily  intercourse  with  the  world  ; 
around  us.  Often,  very  often^  our  words  may 
produce  an  effect  quite  different  from  any  which 
we  desired,  or  intended, — and  perhaps  some 
thoughtless  expression  may  (Jo  lasting  injury. 

Among  those  wiio  most  frequently  send  these 

random  shafts,"  may  be  ranked  many  persons 
who  are  commonly  considered  witty  They  are 
aware  that  they  possess  this  reputation,  and 
pride  themselves  upon  it, — so  that  rather  than 
lose  an  opportunity  for  repartee,  they  will  wound 
feelings.  They  do  not  remember,  that  it  would 
be  far  better  that  a  witty  word  should  remain 
unspoken,  than  that  a  gentle  heart  should  be 
pained.  The  late  Sidney  Smith,  one  of  Eng- 
land's greatest  humorists,  once  said  that  it  was 
a  great  misfortune  to  be  born  a  wit.  Perhaps 
he  knew  that  some  of  his  keenest  shafts  had 

found  a  mark  the  archer  little  meant." 

Extreme  cases  may  perhaps  justify  the  use  of 
sarcasm  and  ridicule  ;  but  they  are  dangerous 
weapons,  and  should  seldom  be  employed. 
Among  children  particularly  great  discrimina- 
tion is  necessary ;  their  confiding  little  hearts 
are  easily  grieved;  they  will  have  enough  to 
bear  in  the  future;  do  not  give  them  unnecessary 
pain  now.  It  generally  makes  but  little  differ- 
ence whether  the  intellect  is  or  is  not  particu- 
larly brilliant,  the  affections  of  the  human  heart 
are  quick  to  feel  and  suffer.  Yery  often  we  hear 
persons  say,  "  Oh  !  I  did  not  mean  anything  ; 
I  did  not  think."  Yes,  but  you  ought  to  think  ; 
that  is  a  part  of  our  duty  in  this  life.  If  we 
are  hasty  and  impulsive,  then  we  should  exer- 
cise the  more  care  that  in  some  thoughtless  mo- 
ment we  may  not  send  a  "  random  shaft,"  which 
will  cause  pain  of  which  we  little  dream. 

As  parents,  teachers,  friends,  we  are  not 
aware  what  power  for  good  or  evil  lies  in  our 
words.  Words  are  the  "  soul's  ambassadors" — 
let  us  all  strive  that  from  our  lips  they  carry 
none  but  gentle  messages.    E.    — Experiment. 

From  the  Experiment. 
BOYHOOD. 

Boyhood  !  happy  careless  boyhood, 

Pleased  when  praised,  and  cross  when  chid  ; 

In  your  schemes,  and  plans,  and  pastimes. 
All  the  future  man  is  hid. 

Like  the  germ  within  the  blossom, 

Pattern  of  the  future  tree. 
So,  all  folded,  lies  within  you. 

What  the  full  grown  man  will  be. 


Oh,  that  frosts  may  ne'er  unkindly 

Nip,  before  it  sees  the  light. 
Nor  impatient  hands  unfold  it, 

But  to  meet  an  early  blight. 

May  our  Heavenly  Father  grant  you 
That  best  lot  beneath  the  skies,. 

Childhood,  passed  amid  the  sunshine 
Of  warm  hearts,  and  loving  eyes. 

Thus  the  virtues  all  expanding, 

Weeds  encumbering  not  the  ground, 

You  shall  grow  to  ripened  manhood, 
Scattering  blessings  all  around. 

Should  your  lot  be  joy  or  sorrow. 

Oh,  how  sweet  the  thought  will  come 

Of  the  pleasant  days  of  Boyhood, 
In  a  loving,  happy  home. 


HYMN. 

Written  for  the  Opening  of  a  Nevr  House  of  Worship 
(T.  S.  King's)  in  San  Francisco. 

BY  JOHN   G.  WHITTIER. 

Amidst  these  glorious  works  of  Thine, 

The  solemn  minarets  of  the  pine. 

And  awful  Shasta's  icy  shrine, — 

Where  swell  thy  hymns  of  wave  and  gale 

And  organ  thunders  never  fail 

Behind  the  cataract's  misty  vail, 

Our  puny  swells  to  Thee  we  raise. 

Our  poor  reed-music  sounds  Thy  praise, — 

Forgive,  0  Lord  !  our  childish  ways  ! 

For,  kneeling  on  these  altar  stairs. 

We  urge  Thee  not  with  selfish  prayers. 

Nor  murmur  at  our  daily  cares. 

Before  Thee  in  an  evil  day 

Our  country's  bleeding  heart  we  lay. 

We  dare  not  ask  Thy  hand  to  stay  ; 

But  through  the  war-cloud  pray  to  Thee 

For  Union,  but  a  Union  free,^ 

And  peace  that  comes  of  purity. 

That  Thou  wilt  bare  Thine  arm  to  save, 

And,  smiling  through  this  Red-Sea  wave, 

Make  broad  a  pathway  for  the  slave ! 

For  us,  confessing  all  our  needs. 

We  trust  no  rites  nor  words  nor  deeds. 

Nor  yet  the  broken  staff  of  creeds. 

Assured  alone  that  Thou  art  good 

To  each  as  to  the  multitude. 

Eternal  Love  and  Fatherhood  ! 

Weak,  sinful,  blind,  to  Thee  we  kneel, 

Stretch  dumbly  forth  our  hands,  and  feel 

Our  weakness  is  our  strong  appeal. 

So,  by  these  western  gates  of  even, 

We  wait  to  see  with  Thy  forgiven 

The  opening  Golden  Gate  of  Heaven  ! 

Suffice  it  now.    In  time  to  be 

Shall  holier  altars  rise  to  Thee, — 

Thy  Church  our  wide  humanity  ! 

White  flowers  of  Love  its  walls  shall  climb. 

Soft  bells  of  Peace  shall  ring  its  chime. 

Its  days  shall  all  be  holy  time  ! 

A  sweeter  song  shall  then  be  heard, 

The  music  of  the  world's  accord' 

Confessing  Christ,  the  Inward  Word. 

That  song  shall  swell  from  shore  to  shore. 

One  hope,  one  faith,  one  love  restore 

The  seamless  robe  that  Jesus  wore ! — 

Independent' 
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From  the  Westminster  Review,  i 
THE  TUNNEL  UNDER  MOUNT  CENIS. 
(Continued  from  page  46.) 

The  practical  difficulties  of  the  enterprise 
now  began.     But  it  was  much  that  the  proj- 
ect should  have  been  approved,  and  the  con- 
fidence of  the    Government  and  Parliament 
would  have  been  a  spur  to  the  energy  of  the 
engineers  had  not  the  grandeur  and  glory  of 
the  undertaking  itself  been  sufficient  to  excite 
their  utmost  zeal.     No  sooner  had  the  bill 
passed  into  law  than  the  works  were  begun,  in 
the  autumn  of  1857.  The  trigonometrical  sur- 
vey necessary  to  obtain  an  accurate  tracing  of 
the  axis  of  the  future  tunnel  was  in  itself  no 
slight  task,  if  we  consider  that  its  extreme 
points  could  not  be  made  visible  from  one  an- 
other without  placing  them  at  a  distance  which 
would  have  rendered  any  accurate  observation 
impossible,  and  also  that  all  the  operations 
had  been  carried  on  at  heights  varying  from 
three  thousand  to  ten  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  and  amidst  the  constant  atmos- 
pherical changes  characteristics  of  such  elevat- 
ed regions  The  first  difficulty  was  overcome  by 
establishing  an  observatory  on  the  very  summit 
of  Grand-Vallon,  the  highest  peak  in  that  part 
of  the  Alps,  and  two  extreme  points  of  the  axis 
in  the  same  vertical  plane  with  it  and  one 
another,  having  been  determined  by  turning 
the  theodolite  180  degs.,  it  was  comparatively 
easy  to  fix  the  intermediate  signal  points  on 
each  side  one  by  one,  always  keeping  the  ex- 
trorae  point  in  view,  and  then  lowering  the 
instrument  perpendicularly  until  a  site  for  an 
observatory  had  been  found  in  each  of  the 
two  opposite  valleys  of  Rochemolles  and  Four- 
neaux,  exactly  on  a  level  with  the  opposite  to 
the  respective  entrances  to  the  tunnel,  so  that 
the  signals  received  from  the  outside  could  be 
repeated  underground,  and  the  work  kept  on 
the  correct  line  necessary  to  ensure  the  junction 
of  the  two  halves  under  the  very  centre  of  the 
mountain.    To  increase  the  difficulties  to  be 
contended  with,  it  was  found  that  the  valley  of 
Rochemolles  was  more  than  seven  hundred  feet 
higher  than  that  of  Fourneaux,  on  which  ac- 
count it  was  determined  to  give  a  slope  of 
twenty-two  in  one  thousand  to  half  the  tunnel. 

Nor  were  the  obstacles  presented  by  the 
ground  confined  to  the  trigonometrical  survey. 
Every  single  article  required  for  the  works,  or 
for  the  persons  en2;aged  in  them,  from  the 
chief  engineers  to  the  lowest  laborers,  had  ^to 
be  conveyed  from  the  plains  below.  Forneaux, 
indeed,  though  itself  a  wretched  hamlet,  was 
not  very  far  distant  from  Modane,  a  considerable 
village  situated  on  the  main  road  into  France; 
but  Bardonneche,  the  opposite  end,  is  not  only 
distant  from  Susa,  the  nearest  railway  terminus, 
but  nearly  2,500  feet  above  it.  Yet  it  was 
requisite  here  to  assemble  vast  bands  of  work- 


men, with  their  foremen  and  directors ;  to 
provide  dwellings  and  daily  food  for  so  vast  an 
increase  of  population  in  a  place  the  resources 
of  which  barely  sufficed  for  the  wants  of  its  own 
inhabitants;  to  construct  canals,  huge  reser- 
voirs, workshops,  and  engine-houses,  and  finally 
to  set  up  an  immense  system  of  machinery  with 
which  no  one  could  boast  himself  practically 
acquainted,  and  every  portion  of  which  had 
to  be  separately  brought  from  Searing  in  Bel- 
gium, where  it  was  originally  constructed. 

All  this  required  time  ;  and  that  not  a  mo- 
ment might  be  unnecessarily  wasted,  it  was  re- 
solved to  begin  boring  the  tunnel  at  both  ends 
by  the  ordinary  methods.  The  progress  made 
might  not  be  great ;  still,  every  yard  gained  was 
always  something,  and  it  was  the  only  resource 
until  the  machines  were  constructed  and  fairly 
set  in  motion.  So  the  works  began  in  1857 
itself,  and  were  continued  at  Bardonneche  (at 
Fourneaux  even  longer)  until  January,  1861, 
for  owing  to  various  reasons,  chief  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  war  of  1859,  which  stop- 
ped all  transports  for  nearly  a  year,  it  was  not 
till  then  that  the  mechanical  perforation  could 
be  inaugurated.  Nor  will  this  lapse  of  time 
seem  excessive  if  we  reflect  how  much  had 
to  be  done  before  attaining  this  first  result. 
Not  only  had  the  machinery  to  be  designed 
and  constructed,  with  the  improvements  sug- 
gested by  the  experiments  made  by  the  Com- 
mission, to  arrive  from  Belgium,  and  be  put 
together  in  the  engine-house,  but  two  large  re- 
servoirs, one  twenty-six  the  other  fifty  metres 
above  it,  had  to  be  prepared,  and  a  supply  of 
,water  sufficient  to  keep  the  former  constantly 
full  brought  through  a  canal  from  a  torrent 
more  than  a  mile  distant,  and  all  these  works 
in  solid  masonry  had  to  be  roofed  in,  to  pre- 
serve the  water  from  the  influence  of  the  frost. 
And  when  all  this  was  done,  the  machinery 
had  to  be  tried  repeatedly  and  for  a  con- 
siderable time  before  it  could  be  employed 
with  safety  to  the  mechanics  entrusted  with  if, 
or  with  advantage  to  the  works  in  the  tunnel 
itself. 

After  repeated  trials,  the  machinery  was  at 
length  brought  into  working  order,  the  pipes 
for  conveying  water  and  compressed  air  from 
the  machine-house  where  it  is  produced,  to  the 
further  end  of  the  tunnel  where  the  works  were 
proceeding,  where  laid  down  in  a  trench  which, 
in  the  finished  section,  is  built  in  to  serve  as  a 
main  drain,  as  well  as  a  third  pipe  for  gas, 
which  is  jpabricated  in  a  gasometer  just  out- 
1  side  the  entrance,  and  the  additional  light  of 
1  which  is  found  greatly  to  facilitate  the  manosu- 
;  vers  of  the  workmen,  while,  not  being  afiected 
by  the  explosions,  etc.,  constantly  going  on, 
,  the  whole  apparatus  gives  less  trouble  than  a 
;  single  lamp.    At  last,  the  perforating-machines 
■  were  pushed  in  on  a  frame-work  along  rails 
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prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  since  that  time 
they  have  continued  to  be  employed.  At  first 
there  were  many  interruptions,  owing  to  vari- 
ous causes,  and  especially  the  awkwardness  of 
the  workmen  in  dealing  with  machinery  of 
which  they  had  not  the  slightest  experience, 
and  many  days  were  of  course  lost;  still  the 
report  before  us  testifies  to  the  general  satisfac- 
tion of  the  engineers,  and  also  to  the  fact  that 
every  succeeding  month  of  increased  practice 
sees  the  work  proceed  with  greater  nxcility  and 
regularity. 

Nothing  can  be  more  curious  than  the  ac- 
count jM.  Somnieiiler  gives  of  the  manner  in 
■which  the  works  proceed.    The  section  of  the 
tunnel  which  the  machines  are  employed  to  ex- 
cavate is  about  eleven  feet  wide  and  eight  high  ; 
a  double  rail  runs  along  the  centre,  upon  which 
a  framework  upon  wheels  is  rolled  forward, 
carrying  the  ten  perforators,  of  which  nine  are 
usually  kept  at  work  at  once,  close  up  to  the 
face  of  the  rock.    Once  there,  the  distributing 
pipes  for  air  and  water  which  are  fixed  on  the 
frame  are  put  in  connexion  with  the  main  tubes, 
carried  along  under  the  floor  of  the  tunnel 
from  the  machine-house  outside  by  means  of 
flexible  pipes,  and  each  perforator  is  then  sup- 
plied with  air  and  water  by  turning  the  cocks 
belonging  to  it  in  the  distributing  pipes.  Pres- 
sed forward  by  the  compressed  air,  the  augers 
then  strike  the  rock,  which  they  pierce  very 
much  as  a  gimlet  bores  a  plank,  only  that  by  a 
special  contrivance  they  recede  after  each  blow, 
that  a  jet  of  water  may  be  impelled  into  the 
hole  being  bored,  in  order  to  clear  it  of  dust, 
and  to  keep  the  auger  itself   cool.     This  ret- 
rograde motion  is  produced  in  a  manner  very 
similar  to  that  in  which  the  same  movement  is 
given  to  the  piston  of  a  steam-engine.    In  the 
perforating-machine  the  auger  is  fixed  to  the  end 
of  a  piston  moving  backwards  and  forwards  in  a 
cylinder.    Compressed  air  enters  this  cylinder 
at  both  ends  ;   but  as  it  is  contrived  that  the 
front  surface  of  the  piston  (the  one  towards 
the  rock)  upon  which  it  presses  should  have 
only  hall  the  size  of  the  other  end,  it  follows  that 
at  an  equal  pressure  of  six  atmospheres,  the  pre.s- 
sure  received  liom  behind  is  twice  as  potent  as 
that  in  the  contrary  direction,  and  the  auger 
strikes  the  rock,  although  less  violently  than  if 
there  were  no  compressed  air  in  front  of  the  piston 
to  resist  its  forward  motion.     As  soon  as  the 
blow  has  been  given,  however,  this  relative  pro- 
portion of  the  strength  of  pressure  is  reversed. 
The  valve  by  which  the  compressed  air  enters  the 
portion  oi'  the  cylinder  behind  the  piston  closes; 
and   another,  communicating  with  the  outer 
atmosphere,  opens.    This  escape  being  afforded,  i 
the  forward  pressure  is  immediately  reduced 
to  the  strength  of  the  one  atmosphere,  which 
is  of  course  overcome,  and  the  piston  recedes, 
while  the   compressed  air  which    has  just 


escaped  resumes  its  primitive   volume,  and 
thus  fulfils  its  second  purpose,  by  driving  out 
the  mephitic  air,  which  naturally  collects  in 
so  small  a  space  with  no  draught  through  it, 
and  supplies  the  workmen  with  fresh  air  to 
breathe.      The  augers  of    the  perforating- 
machines    continue  their  work  until  eighty 
holes  have  been  bored,  each  from  twenty-seven 
to  thirty-two  inches  in  depth,  an  operation 
often  accomplished  within  six  hours,  though 
in  the  beginning,  especially,  it  took  a  good  deal 
more — ten,  or  occasionally  even  fourteen  hours. 
The  connection  with  the  main  pipes  is  then 
cut  off,  and  the  whole  framework,  with  all  its 
apparatus,  is  rolled  away  by  the  workmen  to 
a  distance  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
yards,  behind  great  gates  made  of  thick  planks 
and  beams,  called  "  safety  doors."     A  fresh 
supply  of  workmen,  the  miners,  then  appear  on 
the  scene,  whose  duty  it  is  to  load  the  mines 
thus  prepared^  and  then  fire  them.    No  sooner 
have  the  mines  been  exploded,  those  in  the 
centre,  where  they  are  closer  together,  first,  then 
the  ones  on  the  circumference,  than  a  burst  of 
compressed  air  is  admitted  into  the  furtherest 
end  of  the  tunnel,  to  clear  it  of  smoke  and  gases 
produced  by  the  explosion,  and  a  third  set  of 
workmen  arrive,  with  a  number  of  little  trucks 
running  upon  side  rails  laid  for  this  special 
service,  in  which  they  cart  away  the  fragments  j 
of  rock  brought  down  by  the  explosion.     In  I 
this  way  about  a  yard  of  progress  is  generally  1 
attained.    At  first  this  operation  could  only  be  I 
attempted  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  owing  to  ' 
the  inexperience  of  the  workmen,  of  whom 
only  a  small  number  could  be  taught  to  use  the 
machines  at  once;    but  gradually  it  was  found 
possible  to  organize  a  second  gcing,  and  after  , 
that,  whenever  a  series  of  manoeuvers  such  as 
those  above  described  was    effected  within 
twelve  hours,  it  was   immediately  repeated; 
and  as  improvements  are  gradually  introduced 
into  the  machinery,  and  the  workmen  acquire 
greater  facility  in  employing  it,  M.  Sommeiller 
and  his  colleagues  express  their  hope  that  it 
will  be  possible  for  them  either   to  make 
three  breaches  in  the  rock  every  twenty-four 
hours,  or  else  to  attain  a  more  rapid  rate  of 
progress  by  boring  deeper  holes  each  time,  if 
two   attacks   only   be  found  more  advanta- 
geous. 

After  the  small  section  of  the  tunnel  has 
been  excavated  by  the  perforating-machines^ 
it  is  enlarged  by  the  ordinary  method — a  work 
which  is  always  the  endeavor  of  the  directing 
engineers  to  keep  at  a  certain  proportionate 
distance  from  the  front  attack  :  while  the  ma- 
sons who  build  in  the  part  of  the  tunnel  already 
enlarged  to  its  full  size,  follow  close  upon  the 
workmen  who  have  been  digging  it  out 
with  their  picks^  it  is  of  coarse  desirable  to  ] 
leave  as  little  as  possible  to  be  done  towards 
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ompleting  the  tunnel  after  the  mountain  shall 
•nee  have  been  pierced. 

But  we  need  not  dwell  on  this  part  of  our 
iubject,  which  offer  no  peculiarity  worthy  of 
emark  :  we  will  rather  say  something  of  the 
pecial  machinery  employed,  and  particularly 
»f  the  two  systems  at  work  for  obtaining  the 
lecessary  supply  of  compressed  air.*  The  re- 
)ort  of  M.  Sommeiller  is  accompanied  by  a 
;eries  of  drawings,  with  detailed  descriptions, 
vithout  which  it  would  be  of  course  impos- 
ible  for  any  to  master  all  the  intricacies  of 
bese  machines  ;  but  we  may  perhaps  be  able  to 
jive  our  readers  some  notion  of  the  system  em- 
)loyed.  The  first  idea  was  that  of  what  is  called 
I  column  compressor,  It  hadlbeen  calculated 
hat  a  tension  of  six  atmospheres  was  required 
or  the  compressed  air  to  be  employed  in  the 
unnel,  and  to  produce  this,  a  fall  of  twenty- 
ix  tnetres  (eighty-five  feet  four  inches)  was 
bund  necessary  to  give  sufiicient  impetus  to 
he  descending  rush  of  the  volume  of  water 
vhich  was  to  compress  a  certain  amount  of  com- 
non  atmospheric  air  to  this  extent.  This 
'act  having  once  been  theoretically  ascertained 
)y  calculation,  the  means  of  reducing  it  to 
)ractice  were  simple  enough.  At  Bardonneche 
here  was  no  difficulty  of  procuring  any 
juantity  of  water  with  which  to  fill  a  reservoir 
jighty-five  feet  above  the  machine  house,  and 
his  reservoir  serves  to  feed  ten  compressing 
;olumns  in  the  shape  of  syphons,  each  of  which 
jommunicates  with  a  chamber  filled  with  atmos- 
)heric  air,  of  such  a  height  and  size  that  the 
mpetus  of  the  water  when  turned  on  was  just 
sufficient  to  carry  it  to  the  top.  This  is  effected 
3y  opening  a  valve  in  the  colume,  through 
^hich  the  water  in  the  upper  part  (previously, 
is  it  were,  suspended)  rushes,  pushing  before 
t  the  water  at  rest  below  the  valve  in  the  lower 
)art  of  the  syphon  formed  by  the  column.  Rapid- 
y  rising  above  its  original  level  at  the  bottom 
3f  the  chamber,  the  invading  water  thus  com- 
prsses  the  air  therein  contained,  until  it  has 
attained  a  tension  of  six  atmospheres,  at  which 
point  it  has  acquired  strength  sufficient  to  raise 
at  the  top  of  the  camber,  and  thus  escape  into 
a  recipient  espicially  prepared  for  it.  Every 
particle  of  compressed  air  is  driven  out  by  the 
pursuit  of  the  water,  which  continues  to  rise 
until  it  touches  the  top  of  the  chamber,  when, 
at  the  very  moment,  the  valve  in  the  column 
is  shut,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  downward  rush ; 
another  valvef  situated  in  the  lower  part  of 

*  In  1862  tlie  production  of  the  10  compressors  at 
Bardonneche  was  no  less  than  1,404,000  cubic  metres 
of  compressed  air,  and  it  is  found  that  a  still  greater 
quantity  will  be  required  as  the  works  advance 
further  from  the  outer  air. 

*The  alternate  play  of  these  two  valves — one  of 
which  is  always  open  and  the  other  shut — is  regu- 
lated by  a  coutrivance  called  an  aerometer,  also  set 
in  motion  by  compressed  air. 


the  eelumn  is  then  simultaneously  opened 
to  allow  the  water  in  the  compressed  chamber 
to  run  off"  until  it  has  sunk  to  ^its  normal  level 
in  the  syphon,  after  which  fresh  atmospheric 
air  is  admitted  into  the  vacuum  above  it  through 
a  series  of  suspended  valves  at  the  side  of  the 
chamber,  which  are  shut  by  the  water  as  it  rises, 
and  open  by  their  own  weight  as  it  recedes, 
and  the  operation  is  thus  infinitely  repeated, 
at  the  rate  of  three  pulsations  per  minute. 
At  Bardonneche  there  are  ten  compressors 
constantly  at  work,  every  one  of  which  can  be 
stopped  for  repairs  without  interfering  with 
the  rest,  and  each  impels  the  air  it  has  compres- 
sed into  its  own  recipient.  The  ten  recipients 
of  compressed  air,  however,  communicate  to- 
gether, and  a  very  simple  and  beautiful  con- 
trivance has  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  keep 
the  tension  in  them  invariable,  independently 
of  the  production  'going  on  in  the  compressors, 
and  the  quantity  drawn  off  through  the  pipe 
carried  into  the  tunnel.  To  effect  this,  a  vast 
reservoir  of  water  was  constructed,  50  metres 
(1G3  feet  5  inches)  above  the  recipients,  con- 
nected with  them  by  a  long  pipe.  The  static 
weight  of  the  water  thus  superimposed  on  the 
compressed  air  being  exactly  sufficient  to  main-, 
tain  it  at  a  tension  of  six  atmospheres,  when 
the  pupply  of  air  is  low,  the  water  enters  the 
recipients,  when  on  the  contrary  it  is  supera- 
bundant, the  water  is  forced  back  up  the  pipe 
into  the  reservoir. 

(To  be  continned.) 

^It  is  said  of  Melancthon,  that  when  he  made 
an  appointment,  he  expected  not  only  the  hour, 
but  the  minute  to  be  fixed,  that  no  time  might 
be  wasted  in  the  idleness  of  suspense.  And 
of  Washington^  that  when  his  secretarj'^,  being 
repeatedly  late  in  attendance,  laid  the  blame 
on  his  watch,  he  said,  "You  must  either  get 
another  watch,  or  I  another  secretary." 

There  are  several  persons  who  have  many 
pleasures  and  entertainments  in  their  possession 
that  they  do  not  enjoy.  It  is,  therefore,  a  kind 
and  good  office  to  acquaint  them  with  their  own 
happiness. — Steele. 

PHILADBLPBIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — Sales  of  superfine  Flour  at 
$6  25,  extra  at  |6  Y5.  Penna.  and  Ohio  family  at 
$1  00  and  $1  25  per  barrel,  and  fancf  at  $8.  Small 
sales  to  the  trade  from  $5  75  up  to  $8  50  for  com- 
mon and  fancy.  Eye  Flour  is  quiet  at  $6.  In  Corn 
Meal  nothing  doicg. 

Grain. — Sales  of  good  and  prime  Red  Wheat  at 
^1  68  a  $1  14  per  bushel,  and  white  at  from  $1  lb 
to  $2.  Sales  of  Penna.  Rye  at  $1  28.  Corn— Yel- 
low is  in  demand  at  $1  23  afloat.  Oats  are  un- 
changed— sales  of  Penna,  at  84  a  85  cts.  No  change 
in  Barley  or  Malt. 

Seeds. — Cloverseed  is  in  good  demand  at  $7  25 
a  $7  50  per  64  lbs.  Timothy  is  unsettled  at  $2  50 
a  $3  per  bushel.    Small  sales  of  Flaxseed  at  $2  25. 
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EATON  SEMINARY  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES, 
Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. — The  under- 
sigued,  having  taken  the  School  known  as  Eaton 
Academy,  will  open  the  Spring  Session  of  thirteen 
weeks  on  the  11th  of  4th  month  (April)  next. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  embrace  all  the 
branches  of  a  thorough  education  ;  Latin,  French 
Phonography  and  Drawing  included,  without  extra 
charge. 

TERMS, 

Boarding,  Washing,  &c.,    .    .     $32.50  per  session, 

Tuition,  10.00  " 

Address 

Emilib  Hambleton,  Russelville  P.  0., 
Mary  G.  Jackson,  Kennett  Square  P.  0., 

Principal 

or  William  Chandler,  Proprietor. 

Having  passed  info  the  hands  of  Emilie  Hambleton 
and  Mary  G.  Jackson  the  entire  control,  as  Princi 
pals  of  my  School,  t  deem  it  proper  to  say  that  I 
will  remain  and  take  charge  of  the  Boarding  De- 
partment, as  heretofore. 

I  take  much  pleasure  in  recommending  both  these 
ladies  as  experienced,  qualified  teachers  ;  one  of 
whom  is  a  graduate  of  the  Elementary  and  Scientific 
courses  in  the  State  Normal  School',  Millersville, 
Lancaster  Co. 

William  Chandler,  Proprietor. 

Eaton  Academy,  Sc?  mo.  19th,  1864.  6w. 


C^ONCORDVILLE  SEMINARY  FOR  YOUNG  LA- 
J  dies  and  Gentlemen,  situated  in  Delaware  Co., 
Pa.,  twenty  miles  west  of  Philadelphia,  on  the 
Philada.  and  Bait.  Central  R.  R. 

Spring  term  of  twelve  weeks  will  commence  3d 
mo.  21st,  1864. 

Expenses  for  English  branches,  $46.00. 
For  Circular,  address 

Joseph  Shortlidge, 
or,  A.  C.  NoRRis, 
Concordville,  Del.  Co.,  Pa. 
3d  mo.  19,  1864.— 6w. 

-riOR  RENT.— A  LARGE  AND  COMMODIOUS 
Jj  two-story  dwelling  house,  with  three  rooms  and 
a  large  hall  on  the  first  floor,  and  a  convenient 
kitchen  attached  ;  a  large  and  good  garden,  and 
sufficient  stabling.  There  is  also  a  large  school- 
house  convenient  to  the  dwelling,  the  whole  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  yard,  nicely  shaded.  This 
property  has  recently  been  used  as  a  boarding 
school,  with  satisfactory  success.  The  location  is 
healthy  and  pleasant,  the  neighborhood  good,  and 
convenient  to  places  of  worship,  schools,  stores,  &c. 
It  is  situated  in  the  village  of  Fallsington,  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa.,  two  and  a-half  miles  from  the  Philada.  and 
Trenton  Railroad  at  Morrisville,  and  three  from 
Trenton.  There  is  a  daily  mail  and  post  office  in 
the  place.  It  will  be  rented  all  together,  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  boarding  school,  or  separately, 
and  either  by  the  year  or  as  a  summer  residence,  as 
may  best  suit  applicants.  For  particulars  address 
either  of  the  subscribers,  or,  to  view  the  property, 
call  on  Ebenezer  Hance,  near  the  premises. 

WILLIAM  SATTERTHWAITE, 
JAMES  R.  STACKHOUSE, 
Fallsington  P.  0.,  Bucks  county.  Pa. 

MARK  PALMER, 
3d  mo.  19,  64.— tf.        Edgewood,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

TELLWOOD  ZELL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Book- 
,  sellers  and  Stationers,  2d  floor  No's.  11  &  19 
South  Sixth  Street,  Philada.  Also,  Manufacturers 
of  Photograph  Albums,  and  Publishers  of  Friends' 
Books,  and  Foulke's  Almanac— 3d  mo.  12,  '64.  tf. 


STEPHEN  COX  &  CO.,  GENERAL  COMMISSION 
Merchants,  for  the  sale  of  Flour,  Grain,  Seeds, 
Potatoes,  Beans,  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruit,  and 
all  kinds  of  Coantry  Produce,  No.  236  N.  Wharves, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WOULD  REFER  WITH  PERMISSION  TO 
Win.  Neal,  Philadelphia.  Peter  Sherman,  Philadelphia. 

Isaac  Jeans  &  Co.,  "  Sharpless  &  Siter,  " 

Dicxel  &  Co.,  Bankers,    "         George  Quimby,  New  York. 
Budd  &  Comly,  «  Ward  &  Brother,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Geo.  Keck,  «         Dare,  Sproston  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

4m  25  '63— ly 


*T70R  SALE  BY  THE  SUBSCRIBERS,  SEVERAL 
Jj   sets  "Friends'    Miscellany,"    11    volumes  in 

each  set,  newly  bound   $7.50 

A  few  copies  Job  Scott's  works,  2  vols   3.50 

Hugh  Judge's  Journal   T'O 

Memoirs,  Ann  Byrd,  Isaac  Martin  and  Rufus 

Hall,  each   25 

Also,  Journal  of  John  Comly   1.50 

CHARLES  COMLY,  Byberry,  or, 
EMMOR  COMLY,  No.  131  North  1th  St.,  Phila. 
1st  mo.  23,  1864.— t.  f.  • 

HOMER  EACHUS,  COLLECTOR,  No.  2025  Wood 
Street,  Philadelphia.     Difficult  Claims  ener- 
getically presented. 

Unincumbered  Real  Estate  of  the  value  of  $15,000 
as  security  for  fidelity  in  making  remittances  of  pro- 
ceeds.   Reference  is  made  by  permission  to 

William  P.  Walter,  1233  Market  Street,  Philada. 
J.  J.  Kersey,  1920  Green  Street.  " 
Thomas  H.  Speakman,  Attorney,  26N.7th  St.,  " 
•  Dr.  a.  Langdon  Elwyn,  1422  Walnut  Street,  " 
Andrews,  Colby  &  Thompson,  Attorneys,  37  Wall 
Street,  New  York. 

Correspondent  In  New  York. 
H.  Y.  CUMMINGS,  Attorney,  34  Wall  St. 
1st  mo.  23.  1864. — 3mos.  

BELLEVUE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE. 
A  Boarding  Sohool  for  Girls. 
This  Institution,  beautifully  and  healthfully  located 
in  the  northern  limits  of  Attleborough,  Bucks  co., 
Penna.,  will  commence  its  Spring  and  summer  term 
on  the  19th  of  Fifth  Month,  next,  and  continue  in 
session  twelve  weeks.  The  course  of  instruction  is 
thorough  and  complete  in  all  the  elementary  and 
higher  branches  of  an  English,  Classical,  and 
Mathematical  Education,  The  French  language  is 
taught  by  a  native  French  teacher.  Circulars  giv- 
ing full  particulars  may  be  had  on  application  to 
the  principals,  Attleborough  P.  0.,  Bucks  County, 
Penna.  Israel  J.  Grahame. 

Janb  F.  Grahame. 

Principals. 

3d  mo.  26,  1864-2m.   

STOKES  &  FOULKE,  MERCHANT  TAILORS,  No. 
561  Arch  St.,  have  on  hand  a  good  assortment  of 
CLOTHS,  CASSIMERES  and  VESTINGS,  and  are 
prepared  to  have  the  same  made  up  to  order  in  good 
style  and  at  moderate  prices 

Particular  attention  given  to  making  Friends' 
Clothing.   9mo.  12,  '63— ly. 

WM.  HEACOCK,  GENERAL  FURNISHING 
UNDERTAKER,  No.  18  North  Ninth  Street, 
West  Side,  Philadelphia.  Constantly  on  hand  a  gen- 
eral assortment  of  ready-made  Coffins,  and  every  re- 
quisite for  Funerals  furnisbed  on  the  most  accommo- 
dating terms.  Lead  Coffins  furnished  at  the  shortest 
notice.  Lots,  Half  Lots,  and  Single  Graves,  in  all 
the  principal  Cemeteries,  for  sale 
5th  mo.  1863—1  yr. 
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From  Janney'fi  Life  of  Fox. 
A  DISSERTATION    ON  THE   VIEWS  OF  GEORGE 
FOX,  CONCERNING  CHRISTIAN  TESTIMONIES. 
(ContinUjBd  from  page  51.) 
ON  TEMPERANCE. 

Althougli  the  early  Friends  were  remarka 
bly  temperate  in  the  use  of  distilled  and  fer 
mented  liquors,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
sJiw  the  propriety  of  abstaining  from  them  as  a 
beverage.  George  Fox  preached  temperance, 
and  warned  those  who  kept  houses  of  enter- 
tainment, not  to  supply  their  guests  with  more 
liquor  than  would  do  them  good.  Akout  the 
year  1780,  the  subject  of  intemperance,  to- 
gether with  "  the  unnecessary  use  of  spirituous 
liquors,  and  their  distillation,"  claimed  the 
attention  of  Friends,  in  their  meetings  for  dis- 
cipline. 

This  testimony  has  now  been  maintained 
by  the  Society  for  about  half  a  century  ;  the 
use  of  all  intoxicating  drinks  is  discouraged, 
and  the  distillation,  sale,  or  common  use,  as  a 
beverage,  of  ardent  spirits,  is  deemed  a  suffi 
cient  cause  for  expulsion. 

DRESS    AND    ADDRESS,    AND   GAMES    OP    CHANCE  AND 
OTHER  AMUSEMENTS. 

The  first  two  subjects  embraced  under  this 
head  have,  by  some  writers,  been  designated  as 
"  peculiarities  or  sectarian 'distinctions."*  They 
are  believed,  however,  to  rest  on  the  same  basis 

*  Marsh's  Life  of  Cteorge  Fox. 


as  the  great  and  leading  testimonies  already  ex- 
amined, having  sprun^from  a  willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  early  Friends  to  follow  their  con- 
victions of  duty,  even  in  the  smallest  particu- 
lars. Nothing  can  be  considered  sdiall  or 
unimportant  that  is  clearly  manifested  to  the 
mind  as  a  divine  requisition  j  whereas  all  things 
are  comparatively  trivial,  that  have  not  some 
relation  to  the  welfare  of  the  soul. 

The  first  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
were  generally  gathered  from  the  plain  and 
serious  portion  of  the  English  people,  who 
wore  a  dress  more  simple  and  less  expensive 
than  was  usual  in  fashionable  life.  This  dress 
was  retained  after  they  became  members,  and 
those  from  the  gayer  circles  who  joined  them 
through  convincement,  found  it  their  duty  to 
dispense  with  gaudy  apparel  and  superfluous 
ornaments,  which  they  deemed  inconsistent 
with  Christian  gravity.  The  children  of  Friends 
being  educated  as  members,  were  taught  to 
consider  decency  and  comfort  the  main  points 
to  be  observed  in  the  choice  of  their  clothing ; 
hence,  they  were  discouraged  from  the  use  of 
gay  or  sumptuous  apparel,and  from  following  the 
changeable  fashions  of  the  world,  which  too 
often  occupy  the  attention  of  the  young,  and 
withdraw  their  minds  from  the  proper  business 
of  life — the  service  of  Grod.  Thus  the  Society 
of  Friends,  by  retaining,  in  some  measure,  the 
simple  costume  of  its  early  members,  and  with- 
out prescribing  in  its  discipline  any  particular 
color  or  form  of  apparel,  has  become  distia- 
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guisbed  by  a  mode  or  style  of  dress  peculiar  to 
itself. 

The  foUcwing  advice,  from  its  book  of  dis- 
cipline, is  wise  Dnd  salutary  : 

Let  decency,  simplicity  and  utility  be  our 
principal  motives,  and  not  to  conform  to  the 
vain  and  changeable  fashions  of  the  world; 
though  we  may  occasionally  adopt  alterations 
which  appear  convenient  or  useful.  This  is  a 
principle  the  propriety  of  which  we  apprehend 
no  sciious  Christian  will  deny,  and  whilst  in 
ages  01  pride  and  extravagance  of  dress,  the 
adoption  of  this  rule  may  make  us  appear  sin- 
gular, yet  in  relation  to  us  this  sing  '.larity  is 
not  without  its  use.  It  is  in  some  respects  like 
a  hedge  about  us,  which  though  it  does  not 
make  the  ground  it  encloses,  rich  and  fruitful, 
yet  it  frequently  prevents  those  intrusions  by 
which  the  labor  of  the  husbandman  is  injured 
or  destroyed." 

This  consideration  is  no  less  applicable  to  the 
use  of  the  singular  pronoun  /"Aow  or  ^/iee,  in  addres- 
sing a  single  person.  An  adherence,  in  this  re- 
spect, to  the  language  of  Scripture,  and  the 
simplicity  of  ancient  times,  not  only  serves  as 
a  hedge  to  protect  the  young  from  too  great  an 
intercourse  with  the  gay  world,  but  it  is  more 
perspicuous,  as  well  as  more  consistent  with 
the  principles  of  grammar.  A  departure  from 
this  ancient  form  of  speech  was  first  induced  by 
a  desire  to  compliment  the  great.  "  It  was," 
says  William  Penn,  "  first  ascribed  in  way 
of  flattery  to  proud  popes  and  emrerors;  imi- 
tating the  heathen's  vain  homage  to  their  gods; 
thereby  ascribing  a  plural  honor  to  a  single 
person ;  as  if  one  pope  had  been  made  up  of 
many  gods,  or  one  emperor  of  many  men."* 

George  Fox  believed  it  his  religious  duty  to 
promote  the  restoration  of  a  pure  language, 
and  of  a  department  founded  in  sincerity  and 
truth.  He  therefore  abstained  from  the  use  of 
the  plural  pronoun  to  a  single  person,  and  from 
all  flattering  titles,  as  well  as  Irom  bowing  the 
body,  bending  the  knee,  or  uncovering  the 
head,  as  tokens  of  respect  or  reverence  to  man. 
As  these  customs  had  originated  in  vanity  and 
pride,  he  believed  they  were  calculated  to 
nouridi  the  same  pernicious  passions;  for  even 
the  teachers  and  professors  of  religion  expected 
to  receive  honor  one  of  another,  and  sought  not 
the  honor  that  cometh  from  God  only. 

The  correctness  of  this  position  was  fully 
evinced  by  the  abuse  and  persecut^ion  inflicted 
on  him  and  his  friends  for  their  plain  and  un- 
flattering address,  even  when  accompanied  by 
the  most  courteous  and  obliging  demeanor. 
For  refusing  to  take  oft'  their  hats  in  the  pres- 
ence of  magistrates  and  judges,  they  were 
often  severely  reprimanded,  and  even  impris- 
oned. 

♦No  Cross,  no  Crown,  Book  I.,  Chap,  IX, 


This  refusal,  they  maintained,  was  not  for 
want  of  respect  towards  the  legal  tribunals,  but 
because  the  uncovering  of  the  head  was  a  token 
of  reverence  they  could  ofl^er  to  none  but  the 
Deity.  While  engaged  in  preaching  the  gos- 
pel, or  in  vocal  prayer,  they  uncovered  their 
heads ;  but  this  they  considered  an  act  of  hom- 
age that  could  not,  with  propriety,  be  paid  to  a 
mortal  like  themselves. 

Being  called,  as  they  believed,  to  come  out 
from  the  world,  by  forsaking  its  vain  fashions 
and  frivolous  amuusements,  they  abstained 
from  frequenting,  or  in  any  way  encouraging, 
theatres,  balls,  horse-races,  games  of  chance, 
festivals,  or  musical  entertainments.  These 
amusements  are  so  manifestly  inconsistent  with 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  which  requires  us  to  walk 
"  circumspectly,  redeeming  the  time,"  and  to 
do  all  things  for  the  glory  of  God,  that  an  ar- 
gument to  show  their  impropriety  appears  i-o 
be  needless. 

MUSIC,  PAINTING,  ETC. 

When  we  consider  that  Music,  Painting 
and  Sculpture,  have  usually  flourished  most  in 
those  countries  where  luxury  and  voluptuousness 
have  most  prevailed,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a 
people  like  the  primitive  Friends,  who  viewed 
all  employments  as  useless  or  pernicious,  which 
did  not  contribute  to  vital  religion,  should  have 
looked  with  distrust  or  aversion  on  those  fa- 
vorite studies  of  the  fashionable  world. 

They  considered  the  great  business  of  life 
to  be  the  service  of  God,  by  seeking  the  know- 
ledge of  his  law,  enjoying  the  communion  of 
his  spirit,  and  performing  those  deeds  of  char- 
ity and  love  which  He  requires.  These  are  the 
means  of  promoting  the  sou)'s  highest  enjoy- 
ment, and  when  thus  employed  in  the  divine 
service,  it  has  little  relish  for  those  sensual  and 
transitory  pleasures,  which  are  dependent  on 
the  skill  of  the  artist. 

The  objections  that  may  be  urged  against 
music  as  an  adjunct  of  divine  worship,  have 
already  been  stated  :  its  cultivation  as  an  art, 
for  the  promotion  of  social  enjoyment,  comes 
now  to  be  considered. 

'*  Friends  believe  music  a  sensual  gratifica- 
tion, and  that  it  takes  the  place  in  the  afi^eo- 
tions  of  intellectual  enjoy  moots.  They  believe 
it  to  be  the  handmaid  of  folly  and  voluptuous- 
ness, and  that  it  leads  into  fashion,  balls,  the- 
atres, and  other  places  of  vain  amusements. 
Whatever  may  be  its  power  in  soothing  the 
angry  passions,  it  is  ephemeral  in  its  nature, 
and  incapable  of  commanding  a  divine  thought, 
or  raising  the  soul  to  sublime  or  spiritual  en- 
joyments. It  drowns  the  still  small  voice  of 
conscience,  and  prevents  that  introversion  of 
thought,  which  constitutes  the  Christian's 
highest  enjoyment. 

"  They  do  not,  however,  mean  to  be  under- 
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itood  as  objecting  to  melodious  sounds,  raised 
in  thankfulness  to  the  Author  of  our  being, 
(and  proceeding  from  the  influence  of  Divine 
Love),  or  to  the  innocent  song  of  childhood. 
It  is  the  scientific  cultivation  of  the  art — the 
vain  and  idle  indulgence  connected  with  it, 
either  vocally  or  instrumentally,  that  they  tes- 
tify against.*" 

"Music,"  says  Clarkson,  "has  been  so  gen- 
erally cultivated,  and  to  such  perfection,  that 
it  now  ceases  to  delight  the  ear  unless  it  comes 
from  the  fingers  of  the  proficient.  But  great 
proficiency  cannot  be  attained  in  this  science 
without  great  sacrifice  of  time.^' 

"  If  the  education  of  young  females  is  thought 
most  perfect,  when  their  musical  attainments 
are  the  highest,  not  only  hours,  but  even  years, 
must  be  devoted  to  the  pursuit. 

"  Such  a  devotion  to  this  one  object  must,  it 
is  obvious,  leave  less  time  than  is  proper  for 
others  that  are  more  important.  The  know- 
ledge of  domestic  occupations,  and  the  various 
sorts  of  knowledge  acquired  by  reading,  must 
be  abridged  in  proportion  as  the  science  is  cul- 
tivated to  professional  precision.  And  hence 
it  must  be  acknowledged  by  the  sober  world  to 
be  chargeable  with  a  criminal  waste  of  time." 
.  .  .  .  "Now  all  of  this  long  application  is  of 
a  sedentary  nature."  ....  ''In  proportion 
as  the  body  is  weakened  by  the  sedentary  na- 
ture of  the  employment,  it  is  weakened  ao;ain 
by  the  enervating  powers  of  the  art.  Thus 
the  nervous  system  is  acted  upon  by  two  ene- 
mies at  once."  .... 

"  Hence  the  females  of  the  present  age, 
amongst  whom  this  art  has  been  cultivated  to 
excess,  are  generally  found  to  have  a  weak  and 
languid  constitution,  and  to  be  disqualified 
more  than  others  from  their  domestic  and  so- 
cial duties."  ....  "  And  this  waste  of  time 
is  the  more  to  be  deprecated,  because  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  when  young  females 
marry,  music  is  throtvn  aside  after  all  the  years 
that  have  been  sp^^nt  in  its  acquisition,  as  an 
employment  either  then  unnecessary,  or  as  an 
employment  which,  amidst  the  cares  of  a  fami- 
ly, they  have  not  leisure  to  follow. f" 

Many  of  the  objections  urged  against  music 
will  not,  so  fully,  apply  to  drawing  and  paint- 
ing; both  of  which,  but  more  especially  the 
former,  may  be  made  subservient  to  useful 
purposes.  "  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  Christianity  can  never  sanction  the 
appropriation  of  that  large  amount  of  time  and 
superior  talent,  which  is  often  wasted  on  works 
of  mere  fancy  and  of  no  practical  utility; — 
much  less,  when  that  time  and  talent  are  ex- 


*  Essay  on  the  subject  of  Music,  issued  by  the 
Meetinj/  for  Sufferings  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, 1852. 

t  Clarkson's  Portraiture  of  Quakeriflm,  I.  30. 


pended  on  subjects  that  are  calculated  to  shock, 
or  what  is  worse,  to  blunt  those  feelings  of 
delicacy  and  propriety,  which  may,  in  a  subor- 
dinate sense,  be  termed  the  safeguards  of  yu- 
tue."  * 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

"  Gather  up  the  fragments  that  remain,  thai 
nothing  he  lost," 

The  remembrance  of  the  exemplary  walking 
of  my  pious  mother  has  stimulated  me  to  eii- 
deavor  to  give  some  account  of  her  early  life 
for  the  encouragement  and  instruction  of  the 
young,  especially  those  who  may  have  beeia 
tempted  as  she  was.  She  was  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Job  and  Eleanor  Hughes  of  Penn- 
sylvania, members  of  Catawissa  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. The  pious  care  and  labor  of  love  extended 
by  her  parents  was  not  lost,  for  the  seed  sown 
and  nurtured  by  them  brought  forth  much  fruit 
in  after  life.  In  the  year  1805  they  removed 
with  their  family  to  Canada,  and  settled  at 
Yonge  Street.  Their  daughter,  according  to 
her  own  account,  was  early  visited  by  the  good 
Shepherd,  who  carries  the  tender  lambs  in  hie 
arms,  and  bears  them  in  his  bosom.  She  was 
of  a  cheerful,  lively  disposition  and  like  most 
children  had  her  childish  failings,  for  which 
she  was  often,  while  very  young,  brought  under 
condemnation.  Sometimes  she  would  be  ar- 
rested in  her  noisy  play  on  first  day  afternooji 
with  a  feeling  of  unhappiness,  and  could  find 
no  enjoyment  until  she  would  go  and  sit  down, 
quietly  with  her  parents.  In  these  momenta 
of  retirement,  her  mind  was  impressed  witii 
the  necessity  and  value  of  prayer. 

Before  she  was  ten  years  old,  on  retiring  to 
her  chamber  for  the  night,  after  having  been 
thoughtlessly  disobedient  through  the  day,  her 
trouble  would  be  so  great,  that  she  could  not 
sleep  until  she  arose  from  her  bed,  knelt  dowB 
and  asked  forgiveness  of  her  heavenly  Father. 
Then  her  peace  would  again  flow.  When 
she  awoke  in  the  morning,  after  such  an  expe- 
rience, her  first  thoughts  were  to  resolve  to  be 
more  watchful ;  but  she  often  found  her  good 
resolutions  were  but  written  in  the  sand,  and 
the  first  wave  of  temptation  would  wash  them 
away,  and  she  learned  by  experience  the  sad 
eff"ect  of  yielding  to  temptation.  But  she  said 
she  never  remembered  being  humble  enough 
to  approach  the  mercy  seat  in  prayer,  asking 
forgiveness,  without  receiving  pardon  and  peace 

One  day  being  at  a  neighbor's  house,  she  saw 
a  large  brass  pin  in  the  window,  and  wanting 
to  have  what  she  deemed  a  choice  treasure,  she 
watched  an  opportunity  and  took  it ;  but,  on 
hrr  way  home,  the  thought  came,  that  she  had 
stolen  it,  and  in  addition  to  that  feeling  of  coa- 
viction,  she  feared  that  her  keen  eyed  mothes 

*  Frieode'  Review,  I.  319. 
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would  detect  her.  But  a  way  of  escape,  as 
she  thought  from  her  mother's  watchful  care, 
presented,  and  she  concluded  to  use  it,  by 
shutting  her  eyes  and  throwing  the  pin  away — 
then  look  for  it  and  she  could  say  she  found  it. 
She  yielded  to  this  temptation,  and  to  give  the 
pin  the  appearance  of  having  been  lost,  she 
bruised  the  head  between  two  stones.  But  ail 
this  contrivance  did  not  relieve  her  guilty  con- 
science, she  was  in  trouble  day  and  night,  and 
could  take  no  real  pleasure  in  anything  until 
she  was  willing  to  return  the  pin  to  its  owner. 
An  opportunity  of  doing  so  soon  offered,  as 
her  mother  sent  her  to  that  neighbor  on  an  er- 
rand. When  she  entered  the  room,  she  found 
some  of  the  family  sitting  at  the  window  from 
which  she  took  the  pin,  but  this  did  not  deter 
her  from  returning  it  to  the  same  spot,  and  she 
left  the  house  with  a  light  heart,  feeling  she 
had  made  all  the  restitution  in  her  power. 

Before  she  had  completed  her  fifteenth  year  her 
mind  was  impressed  with  a  belief  that  at  some 
future  period  it  would  be  her  duty  to  tell  to 
others  what  the  Lord  had  done  for  her,  but 
owing  to  a  diffident  and  retiring  disposition 
she  did  not  yield  to  manifested  duty  for  many 
years.  This  unfaithfulness  caused  her  days 
and  nights  of  sorrow,  and  she  could  experimen- 
tally adopt  the  language  of  one  formerly,  "  the 
way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard but  through 
the  merciful  condescension  of  her  heavenly 
Parent,  she  was  not  forsaken,  but  was  followed 
in  judgment  and  in  mercy,  until  she  became 
willing  to  "  occupy  "  the  talent  received,  and 
although  she  entered  the  vineyard  as  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  she  received  her  penny — that 
sweet  peace  which  this  world  cannot  give  with 
all  its  pleasures,  neither  can  it  take  it  away. 

In  the  year  1812  she  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Stephen  Bowerman,of  the  county  of  Prince 
Edward,  and  removed  to  his  home,  where  she 
passed  the  rest  of  her  days  as  a  useful  member 
of  West  Lake  Monthly  Meeting,  especially 
helpful  in  transacting  the  business  of  the  Soci- 
ety. For  many  years  she  filled  the  responsible 
stations  of  Elder  and  Overseer,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  her  Friends.  She  was  an  Elder  at  the 
time  of  her  death,  although  for  several  years 
of  the  latter  part  of  her  life  her  feeble  health 
would  not  admit  of  her  attending  meetings. 
Her  confinement  at  home  did  not  lessen  her 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  our  Society,  nor  for 
the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  truth.  She  al- 
ways manifested  deep  sorrow  on  hearing  of  the 
declengion  of  any  of  our  members,  and  felt  the 
great  necessity  of  our  keeping  on  the  watch, 
that  we  may  not  become  stumbling  blocks  in 
the  way  of  honest  inquirers,  especially  the 
young  and  inexperienced,  being  fully  sensible 
of  the  powerful  influence  of  example  on  the 
rising  generation.  She  was  a  diligent  attender 
of  meetings  when  circumstances  would  admit, 


carefully  endeavoring  to  impress  on  the  minds 
of  her  children  the  necessity  of  being  faithful 
in  that  important  duty,  esj3ecially  the  attend- 
ance of  mid-week  meetings,  in  preference  to 
spending  all  their  time  in  accumulating  perish- 
able treasures.  On  reviewing  her  untiring  ef- 
forts to  bring  up  her  children  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  which  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom," 
I  feel  that  we  may  "  rise  up  and  call  her 
blessed.'^ 

Her  constitution  was  not  strong,  but  her  fre- 
quent attacks  of  severe  illness  were  borne 
with  a  good  degree  of  Christian  patience.  For 
several  months  before  her  death  her  sufferings 
were  great.  She  would  sometimes  say,  the  end 
was  hidden  from  her,  but  it  did  not  look 
likely  that  she  would  be  raised  again,  but  that 
nothing  was  impossible  with  God.  She  was 
willing  to  suffer  longer,  but  if  it  was  the 
Lord's  will  to  take  her  now,  she  saw  nothing  in 
the  way — all  was  peace.  As  she  drew  nearer 
to  the  close  of  time,  her  love  for  those  about 
her  increased,  and  she  frequently  sent  messages 
of  love  to  those  who  were  absent.  She  re- 
minded me  of  the  test  whereby  we  could  try 
ourselves  "  We.  know  that  we  have  passed  from 
death  unto  life  because  we  love  the  brethren.'* 

She  ceased  to  breathe  on  the  morning  of  the 
31st  of  11  mo.,  1863.  E.  B. 


"  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,  I  shall  not 
want." 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THOUGHTS. 

There  are  moments  in  our  lives,  when  the 
electric  chain  of  thought  is  mysteriously 
touched,  awakening  a  rich  delicious  melody, 
whose  thrilling  sweetness  lingers  long  after 
the  last  note  has  died  away. 

As  I  lay  upon  my  sleepless  couch  last  night, 
listening  to  the  music  of  the  wind,  as  it  stirred 
the  leafless  branches  that  cluster  near  my 
chamber  window,  an  involuntary  song  of 
praise,  of  joy,  of  thankfulness,  of  deep  unutter- 
able gratitude,  gushed  toward  that  great  and 
g^oiious  Being,  who  is  the  source  from  whence 
all  our  blessings  flow! 

As  I  recognised  His  power,  and  felt  the  se- 
cret touches  of  His  Divine  love,  refreshing  and 
animating  my  whole  being,  never  did  I  so  ar- 
dently long  for  a  more  full  realization  of  that 
true  spiritual  life  that  must  be  developed  and 
perfected,  to  yield  those  sweet  and  enduring 
resources  of  peace  and  happiness,  that  shall  not 
melt  away,  as  the  early  morning  dew  under  the 
warming  influence  of  the  sun's  rays. 

As  I  contemplated  Him,  in  his  greatness 
and  infinite  benevolence,  as  the  Author  of  this 
beautiful  world — it  seemed,  as  if  all  the  aven- 
ues of  sense  were  open  to  the  countless  enjoy- 
ments He  had  lavished  upon  us. 
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The  deep  blue  sky,  the  bright  sunshine,  the 
gushing  of  the  streams,  as  they  roll  along,  to 
meet  the  waters  of  the  great  deep — the  varied 
and  melting  tints  of  the  rainbow— the  rich 
warbling  of  the  birds— the  beautiful  harmony 
of  the  starry  firmament,  with  the  queen  of 
night,  as  she  sails  majestically  in  the  broad  can- 
opy, diflfusing  her  silvery  beams  of  ethereal 
light. 

The  succession  of  the  seasons,  ushering  in 
smiling  spring,  robed  in  her  green  verdure,  la- 
den with  her  own  native  freshness;  then  the 
genial  influence  of  summer,  ripening  the  fruit, 
and  giving  the  bright  tints  to  the  flowers. 

Autumn  with  its  chilly  blasts,  its  deep  and 
changing  landscapes— then  the  grey  sky  of 
winter  unlocks  her  treasures,  and  softness  and 
whiteness  floats  gently  upon  the  earth," — in 
every  little  snow  flake,  there  is  a  deep,  and  hid- 
den beauty. 

Too  feebly  fall  these  sweet  impressions  of 
nature  upon  the  heart  of  man.  From  the  tiny 
little  pebble,  that  lies  unheeded  upon  the 
ocean's  sand,  to  the  great  and  glorious  efi"ul- 
gence  of  brightness,  that  radiates  the  earth 
with  its  light — can  be  traced  this  unseen  Power, 
that  trembles  in  the  breeze,  that  floats  upon 
the  rippling  wave,  that  pervades  all  space  ! 

In  the  freshness  of  the  early  morning,  in  the 
busy  avocations  of  the  noon-day,  man  may 
forget  his  Maker,  but  in  the  quiet  of  the  even- 
ing hour,  in  the  solemn  hush  of  the  night,  he 
almost  feels  as  if  he  stood  in  the  presence  of 
so  intense,  so  vitalizing,  are  the  emo- 
tions, that  unbidden,  come  thronging  upon 
him  ! 

Why  are  they  so  evanescent;  so  short-lived, 
that  the  cares,  the  toils,  the  temptations  of  the 
day,  shut  out  the  beatific  visions  of  the  night? 

Grod  is  a  spirit,  and  they  who  worship  Him, 
must  worship  Him  in  spirit,  and  in  truth.  Oh 
that  we  would  drink  more  at  this  pure  living 
fountain!  would  seek  more  earnestly  for  the 
spirit's  illumination  I 

Are  we  fully  conscious  of  the  mysterious 
elements  that  compose  our  spiritual,  our  intel- 
lectual and  physical  natures  ? 

Do  we  indeed  comprehend  that  man  is  the 
Doblest  piece  of  our  Father's  workmanship, 
created  after  his  own  image,  possessing  the 
materials  for  the  formation  of  a  mind  of  the 
most  exquisite  conception  that  cannot  be  imi- 
tated by  the  most  skilful  mechanist  ? 

Do  we  fully  appreciate  the  glorious  powers 
of  pure  enjoyment,  that  lie  created  within  us  ? 
When  the  slumbering  resources  of  this  glori- 
ous intellect  shall  be  developed,  what  an  out- 
pouring of  earnest  thought,  of  pure  and  lofty 
sentiment,  that  must  be  deepened,  must  be 
strengthened,  to  yield  the  rich  and  abundant 
fruits  of  a  plentiful  harvest ! 

Do  we  indeed  realize,  what  a  depth  of  rich 


treasures  lies  concealed  in  the  wealth  of  our 
deep  aff'ections,  our  best,  our  truest  sympa- 
thies ?  ' 

Little  children  love  one  another"  was  an 
emphatic  injunction  of  our  blessed  Master, 
and  he  was  wont  to  illustrate  it  in  all  his  inter- 
course with  those  around  him.  And  from  his 
day,  down  to  the  present  time,  there  have  been 
but  few  who  have  heeded  the  admonition,  who 
have  not  found  the  angel  of  his  presence  to 
spread  over  them  the  canopy  of  his  wings,  and 
to  cause  the  deep  well-springs  of  their  souls, 
to  gush  forth  a  fountain  of  sweet  living  waters, 
nourishing  them  up  to  everlasting  life  I 
Sd.  mo.  2d,  1864 


^'  Blessed  is  the  man  that  maketh  the  Lord 
his  trust." 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ANECDOTES  RELATED  BY  J.  C. 

The  article  headed  "A  Response"  in  the 
Intelligencer  of  3d  mo.  12,  interested  me  much, 
and  brought  to  my  recollection  some  incidents 
related,  many  years  ago,  by  my  dear  grand- 
father, Joseph  Clark,  which,  if  the  Editors 
think  worthy  to  occupy  a  corner  of  the  paper, 
may  interest  some  readers. 

While  on  a  mission  of  love  among  the  In- 
dians about  the  year  1782,  he  and  his  compan- 
ions stopped  for  the  night  at  an  inn,  where 
were  also  some  other  travelers — persons  of 
note — among  them  a  Polish  general,  who,  dis- 
covering the  nature  of  my  grandfather's  busi- 
ness, took  much  interest  therein,  and  treated 
him  with  great  respect.  But  a  Frenchman, 
one  of  their  company,  appeared  to  feel  diff"er- 
ently,  and  remarked  sarcastically,  in  his  own 
tongue,  "  that  it  was  a  very  uncouth  way  the 
Quakers  had  of  speaking — as  '  thou, '  for 
instance."  He  thought  he  was  not  understood 
by  any  but  his  own  company  ;  but  immediately 
my  grandfather  replied,  "It  was  the  language 
the  Almighty  used  to  our  first  parents,"  ad- 
ding "  he  should  not  reflect  upon  those  who 
used  the  language  which  the  Lord  had  taught 
them." 

Another  anecdote  touching  the  subject,  re- 
lated by  the  same  venerable  grandparent,  was 
of  Dr.  J.  Fothergill,  an  eminent  physician  in 
England,  who  had  been  for  some  time  in  medical 
attendance  on  some  prominent  personage,  I  think 
a  Duke;  but  his  engagement  with  another 
patient  required  him,  on  one  occasion,  to  send 
one  of  his  students  to  see  the  Duke.  The  young 
man,  anxious  to  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  his 
titled  patient,  assumed  a  manner  and  address 
diff'erent  from  the  way  in  which  he  had  been 
educated.  The  Duke,  in  surprise,  inquired  if  he 
were  of  the  same  profession  of  Dr.  Fothergill  ? 
He  replied  that  he  was.    The  Duke  then  de- 
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sired  that  he  would  leave  him,  and  inform  the 
Doctor,  he  was  not  disposed  to  trust  his  life  in 
the  hands  of  a  man  who  wanted  to  falsify  his 
religious  profession.  H.  T.  L. 

SELF-CULTURE. 

(Continued  from  page  56.) 

Perhaps  it  will  be  replied,  that  the  purpose 
of  the  Creator  is  to  be  gathered,  not  from 
theory,  but  from  facts ;  and  that  it  is  a  plain 
fact,  that  the  order  and  prosperity  of  society, 
which  God  must  be* supposed  to  intend,  require 
from  the  multitude  the  action  of  their  hands 
and  not  the  improvement  of  their  minds.  I 
reply  that  a  social  order,  demanding  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  mind,  is  very  suspicious,  that  it  can- 
not indeed  be  sanctioned  by  the  Creator.  Were 
I,  on  visiting  a  strange  country,  to  see  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  maimed,  crippled,  and 
bereft  of  sight,  and  were  I  told  that  social 
order  required  this  mutilation,  I  should  say, 
Perish  this  order.    Who  would  not  think  his 
understanding  as  well  as  best  feelings  insulted, 
by  hearing  this  spoken  of  as  the  intention  of 
Grod  ?     Nor  ought  we  to  look  with  less  aver- 
sion on  a  social  system,  which  can  only  be  up- 
held by  crippling  and  binding  the  Minds  of  the 
people. 

But  to  come  nearer  to  the  point.  Are  labor 
and  self  culture  irreconcilable  to  each  other  ? 
In  the  first  place  we  have  seen  that  a  man,  in 
the  midst  of  labor,  may  and  ought  to  give  him- 
self to  the  most  important  improvements,  that 
he  may  cultivate  his  sense  of  justice,  his 
benevolence,  and  the  desire  of  perfection.  Toil 
is  the  school  for  these  high  principles ;  and  we 
have  here  a  strong  presumption,  that,  in  other 
respects,  it  does  not  necessarily  blight  the  soul. 
Next  we  have  seen,  that  the  most  fruitful 
sources  of  truth  and  wisdom  are  not  books, 
precious  as  they  are,  but  experience  and  obser- 
vation ;  and  these  belong  to  all  conditions.  It 
is  another  important  consideration,  that  alir^ost 
all  labor  demands  intellectual  activity,  and  is 
best  carried  on  by  those  who  invigorate  their 
minds;  so  that  the  two  interests,  toil,  and  self- 
culture,  are  friends  to  each  other.  It  is  Mind, 
after  all,  which  does  the  work  of  the  world,  so 
that  the  more  there  is  of  the  mind,  the  more 
work  will  be  accomplished.  A. man,  in  pro- 
portion as  he  is  intelligent,  makes  a  given  force 
accomplish  a  greater  task,  makes  skill  take  the 
piace  of  muscles,  and,  with  less  labor,  gives  a 
better  product.  Make  men  intelligent,  and 
they  become  inventive.  They  find  shorter  pro- 
cesses. Their  knowledge  of  nature  helps  them 
to  turn  its  laws  to  account,  to  understand  the 
substances  on  which  they  work,  and  to  seize  on 
useful  hints,  which  experience  continually  furn- 
ishes. It  is  among  workmen,  that  some  of  the 
most  useful   machines  have  been  contrived. 


Spread  education,  and,  as  the  history  of  this 
country  shows,  there  will  be  no  bounds  to  use- 
ful inventions. .  You  think,  that  a  man  without 
culture  will  do  all  the  better  what  you  call  the 
drudgery  of  life.  Go  then  to  the  Southern 
plantation.  There  the  slave  is  brought  up  to 
be  a  mere  drudge.  He  is  robbed  of  the  rights 
of  a  man,  his  whole  spiritual  nature  is  starved, 
that  he  may  work  and  do  nothing  but  work  ; 
and  in  that  slovenly  agriculture,  in  that  worn 
out  soil,  in  the  rude  state  of  the  mechanic  arts, 
you  may  find  a  comment  on  your  doctrine,  that 
by  degrading  men  you  make  them  more  pro- 
ductive laborers. 

But  it  is  said,  that  any  considerable  educa- 
tion lifts  men  above  their  work,  makes  them 
look  with  disgust  on  their  trades  as.  mean  and 
low,  makes  drudgery  intolerable.    I  reply,  that 
a  man  becomes  interested  in  labor,  just  in  pro- 
portion as  the  mind  works  with  the  hands.  ^  An 
enlightened  farmer,  who  understands  agricul- 
tural  chemistry,  the  laws  of  vegetation,  the 
structure  of  plants,  the  properties  of  manures, 
the  influeoces  of  climate,  who  looks  intelli- 
gently on  his  work  and  brings  his  knowledge 
to  bear  on  exigencies,  is  a  much  more  cheerful 
as  well  as  mora  dignified  laborer,  than  the 
peasant,  whose  mind  is  akin  to  the  clod  ou 
which  he  treads,  and  whose  whole  life  is  the 
same  dull,  unthinking,  unimproving  toil.  But 
this  is  not  all.    Why  is  it,  I  ask,  that  we  call 
manual  labor  low,  that  we  associate  with  it  the 
idea  of  meanness,  and  think  that  an  intelligent 
people  must  scorn  it?    The  great  reason  is, 
that,  in  most  countries,  so  few  intelligent  peo- 
ple have  been  engaged  in  it.    Once  let  culti- 
vated men  plough  and  dig  and  follow  the  com- 
monest labors,  and  ploughing,  digging,  and 
trades  will  cease  to  be  mean.    It  is  the  maa 
who  determines  the  dignity  of  the  occupation, 
not  the  occupation  which  measures  the  dignity 
of  the  man.    Physicians  and  surgeons  perform 
operations  less  cleanly  than  fall  to  the  lot  of 
most  mechanics.    I  have  seen  a  distinguished 
chemist  covered  with  dust  like  a  laborer.^  Still 
these  men  were  not  degraded.    Their  intelli- 
gence gave  dignity  to  their  work ;  and  so  our 
laborers,  once  educated,  will  give  dignity  to 
their  toil.    Let  me  add,  that  I  see  little  differ- 
ence in  point  of  dignity,  between  the  various 
vocations  of  men.    When  I  see  a  clerk,  spend- 
ing his  days  in  adding  figures,  perhaps  merely 
copying,  or  a  teller  of  a  bank  counting  money, 
or  a  merchant  selling  shoes  and  hides,  I  can 
not  see  in  these  occupations  greater  respecta- 
bleness  than  in  making  leather,  shoes,  or  furni- 
ture.   I  do  not  see  in  them  greater  intellectual 
activity  than  in  several  trades.    A  man  in  the 
fields  seems  to  have  more  chances  of  improve- 
ment in  his  work,  than  a  man  behind  the 
counter,  or  a  man  driving  the  quill.    It  is  the 
sign  of  a  narrow  mind,  to  imagine,  as  many  seem 
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to  do,  that  there  is  a  repugnance  "between  the 
plain,  coarse  exterior  of  a  laborer  and  mental 
culture,  especially  the  more  refining  culture. 
The  laborer,  under  his  dust  and  sweat,  carries 
the  grand  elements  of  humanity,  and  he  may 
put  forth  its  highest  powers.  I  doubt  not, 
there  is  as  genuine  enthusiasm  in  the  contem- 
plation of  nature  and  in  the  perusal  of  works 
of  genius,  under  a  homespun  garb  as  under 
finery.  We  have  heard  of  a  distisguished 
author,  who  never  wrote  so  well,  as  when  he 
was  full-dressed  for  company.  But  profound 
thought  and  poetical  inspiration  have  most  gen- 
erally visited  men,  when,  from  narrow  circum- 
stances or  negligent  habits,  the  rent  coat  and 
shaggy  face  have  made  them  quite  unfit  for 
polished  saloons  A  man  may  see  truth,  and 
may  be  thrilled  with  beauty,  in  one  costume  or 
dwelling  as  well  as  another;  and  he  should  re- 
spect himself  the  more  for  the  hardships,  under 
which  his  infellectual  force  has  been  developed. 

But  it  will  be  aske^,  how  can  the  laboring 
classes  find  time  for  self-culture  ?  I  answer  as 
I  have  already  intimated,  that  an  earnest  pur- 
pose finds  time  or  makes  time.  It  seizes  on 
spare  moments,  and  turns  larger  fragments  of 
leisure  to  golden  account.  A  man,  who  follows 
his  calling  with  industry  and  spirit,  and  uses 
his  earnings  economically,  will  always  have 
some  portion  of  the  day  at  command ;  and  it  is 
astonishing,  how  fruitful  of  improvement  a  short 
season  becomes,  when  eagerly  seized  and  faith- 
fully used.  It  has  often  been  observed,  that 
they,  who  have  most  time  at  their  disposal, 
profit  by  it  least.  A  single  hour  in  the  day, 
steadily  given  to  the  study  of  an  interesting 
subject,  brings  unexpected  accumulations  of 
knowledge.  The  improvements  made  by  well 
disposed  pupils,  in  many  of  our  country  schools, 
which  are  open  but  three  months  in  the  year, 
and  in  our  Sunday  schools,  which  are  kept  but 
one  or  two  hours  in  the  week,  show  what  can 
be  brought  to  pass  by  slender  means.  The  af- 
fections, it  is  said,  some  times  crowd  years  into 
moments,  and  the  intellect  has  something  of 
the  same  power.  Volumes  have  not  only  been 
read,  but  written,  in  flying  journeys.  I  have 
known  a  man  of  vigorous  intellect,  who  had 
enjoyed  few  advantages  of  early  education,  and 
whose  mind  was  almost  engrossed  by  the  details 
of  an  extensive  business,  but  who  composed  a 
book  of  much  original  thought,  in  steamboats 
and  on  horseback,  while  visiting  distant  custo- 
mers. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
LETTER  FROM  SANTA  CRUZ. 

The  letters  from  our  absent  friends,  Dr.  J. 
W.  M.  and  wife,  published  in  the  Intelligencer 
some  time  since,  have  been  so  favorably  re- 
ceived, accompanied  ytith  desires  frequently 


expressed  that  more  of  like  character  should 
be  given  to  its  readers,  that  I  am  glad  to  have  it 
in  my  power  to  furnish  the  following,  written  at 
Frederickstadt,  and  having  a  recent  date.  And 
inasmuch  as  it  was  intended  for  general  circu- 
lation amongst  their  friends,  I  know  of  no  bet- 
ter way  of  preserving  it  than  through  these 
columns.  j.  m.  j:. 

To  the  Friends  where  this  may  come :  Greeting. 

We  are  located  on  a  little  island  of  the 
Caribbees,  about  twenty  miles  long  and  ten  or 
twelve  broad  :  it  is  situated  about  sixty  milef 
south  of  St.  Thomas,  and  stands  alone  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  full  two  thousand  miles  from  the 
friends  with  whom  our  lives  have  been  spent 
in  sweet  intercourse.  As  we  look  on  the  broad 
ocean  before  us,  and  think  of  the  distance  that 
separates  us,  I  dream  in  my  imagination  of  the 
joy  we  shall  feel,  if  ever  permitted  to  mingle 
in  sweet  fellowship  with  those  dear  ones,  with 
whom  our  souls  are  united  as  were  tl  ose  of 
David  and  Jonathan.       *      *       *  * 

This  is  considered  the  most  delightful  of  the 
Caribbean  Islands;  it  belongs  to  the  Danish 
Government  who  liberated  their  slaves  in  1848, 
paying  their  masters  fifty  dollars  apiece.  Its 
staples  are  sugar  and  molasses,  and  as  we  ride 
along  the  beautiful  roads  shaded  by  groves  of 
palm  and  cocoa  trees,  with  extensive  fields  of 
sugar  cane  in  the  valleys,  and  on  either  side 
high  mountain  tops  covered  with  shrubbery  or 
grass  of  the^  country,  we  feel  enchanted  with 
its  beauty,  and  exhilirated  with  the  inspiring 
thoughts  of  what  it  may  be,  when  men  learn 
wisdom,  and  more  strictly  practise  the  princi- 
ple of  "  doing  unto  others  as  they  would' others 
should  do  to  them.'' 

The  government  has  established  laws  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  laboring  class.  No 
distinction  of  caste  is  made,  and  schools  are 
established  for  the  education  of  youth  of  both 
sexes.  All  classes  meet  together  in  their  pub- 
lic assemblies,  and  many  visit  without  distinc- 
tion. They  marry  and  intermarry,  although 
there  are  a  feio  of  the  old  aristocracy  that  still 
hold  to  their  prejudices,  and  endeavor  to  keep 
up  a  distinction,  yet  these  are  fast  passing  away, 
and  the  great  platform  of  equality  is  gaining 
ascendancy.  The  governor,  judges,  and  men 
in  authority  will  not  recognize  any  distinction — 
all  being  citizens,  and  entitled  to  the  same  con- 
sideration and  respect. 

Labor  on  the  plantations  costs  from  seven  to 
fifteen  cents  a  day,  with  one  quart  of  meal  and 
one  fish.  There  are  on  each  plantation  a  man- 
sion, as  well  as  the  appliances  for  making  su- 
gar, and  num.bers  of  small  stone  cabins  for  the 
laborers,  (which  were  formerly  erected  for  the 
slaves).  They  work  five  days  in  the  week,  and 
have  the  sixth  to  themselves.  Each  family  is 
allowed  a  small  patch,  which  they  may  culti- 
vate, and  either  use  or  sell  the  proceeds ;  aad 
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on  Seventh  day  the  market  is  attended  by  the 
vromen  with  their  little  products. 

Since  emancipation,  many  of  the  laborers 
have  left  the  plantations  and  come  to  town, 
thinking  they  can  live  easier ;  the  consequence 
is,  that  there  are  many  more  congregated  in 
towns  than  there  is  work  for :  hence  much 
wretchedness  and  poverty  abounds,  but  their 
wants  being  few,  they  had  rather  suffer  than 
return  to  field  labor.  Some  planters  have  pro- 
cured Coolies  from  India;  they  bargain  with 
them  before  leaving  their  native  country  at  a  cer- 
tain rate  per  day  for  Jive  years,  with  their  passage 
paid,  which  is  to  be  refunded  at  the  expiiation 
of  this  contract,  if  demanded.  They  are  equally 
protected  with  the  natives,  and  I  have  heard 
that  England  has  a  consul  here  to  look  after 
their  rights,  as  a  guardian.  They  do  not  mix 
with  other  laborers,  and,  indeed,  I  think  they 
are  employed  on  separate  plantations. 

We  had  heard  much  of  the  paradisical  state 
of  the  island  before  reaching  it.  We  were 
told  we  would  find  fruits  and  vegetables  in  pro- 
fusion, but  the  reverse  is  precisely  the  case. 
There  is  ^-ery  little  fruit  fit  to  eat  (at  this  sea- 
son.) Oranges  are  green  and  sour — -bananas 
scarce — pine  apples  rare,  and  but  very  few 
fresh  vegetables.  The  plantations  look  as  if 
they  were  badly  cultivated;  the  buildings  are 
going  to  wreck,  and  many  of  the  fields  are  bar- 
ren wastes. 

The  town  of  Frederickstadt,  or  West  End,  as 
it  is  called,  is  very  antique  in  appearance,  situ- 
ated on  a  basin  of  the  sea,  with  wide  Macad- 
amized streets;  the  houses  are  built  with  a 
basement  of  stone,  and  occupied  as  stores  or 
shops, — the  upper  part  of  frame,  and  used 
as  dwellings.  The  street  fronting  the  sea  is 
the  main  place  of  business,  and  here  the  houses 
join  each  other — in  other  streets  they  stand 
separate,  each  having  a  plot  of  ground  attached 
for  a  garden,  but  it  is  not  cultivated. 

There  is  one  poor  hotel  here  and  several 
boarding  houses  of  small  capacity  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  boarders,  at  ten  to  twelve  dol- 
lars per  week ;  the  fare  at  which  is  good  for 
the  place. 

of  the  month.  First-day  has  now  passed 
with  its  routine  of  religious  convocations;  how 
much  the  soul  has  been  refreshed,  I  leave  :  cer- 
tain it  is,  the  people  have  very  little  idea  of 
that  kind  of  worship  Jesus  taught  the  woman 
of  Samaria.  Their  popular  religion  is  a  rou- 
tine of  ceremonies,  which  drowns  the  still  small 
voice,  and  leaves  the  soul  barren  and  empty  of 
the  good  experienced  by  that  kind  of  introversion, 
wherein  judgment  is  laid  to  the  line,  and  we 
are  made  to  feel  our  sins  as  having  gone  be- 
forehand to  judgment.  As  I  look  over  the 
wide  world,  and  see  what  this  kind  of  religion 
has  done  for  mankind,  I  am  ready  to  weep  for 
poor  deluded  men,  who  under  the  sanction  of 


this  faith  are  slaying  each  other  to  glut  human 
ambition,  rioting  in  luxury  and  debauchery  to 
gratify  selfishness  and  pride,  guilty  of  all  man- 
ner of  oppression  and  taking  advantage  of  each 
other,  and  apparently  all  under  the  sanction  of 
that  religion  that  breathes  "  Grlory  to  Grod  in 
the  highest,  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  to 
all  men." 

Ah  !  that  we  could  learn  wisdom  and  prac- 
tise righteousness,  then  would  we  understand 
that  true  religion  consists  in  "  visiting  the  wid- 
ows and  fatherless  in  their  affliction,  and  keep- 
ing ourselves  unspotted  from  the  world." 

We  have  heard  of  the  decease  of  several  of 
our  friends  since  we  left,  leaving  many  mourn- 
ers with  whom  we  are  baptized  in  spirit.  We 
have  also  been  informed  of  the  proceedings  of 
Friends  in  behalf  of  the  freedmen,  for  which 
we  rejoice.  And  now,  in  the  bond  of  affection, 
we  salute  you  all.    Farewell.  J.  w.  M. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  9,  1864. 

We  have  been  requested  to  state  that  owing 
to  the  recent  great  influx  of  Freedmen  into 
Vicksburg,  in  a  state  of  great  destitution, 
^'  The  Women's  Association  for  the  Relief  of 
the  Freedmen"  again  calls  upon  Friends  in  the 
country  to  aid  in  making  up  more  garmen^^^" 
If  each  sewing  circle  will  apply  for,  and  make 
and  undertake  one  more  package,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  goods  which  has  been  purchased  by 
funds  furnished  by  the  Pennsylvania  Freed- 
men's  Association,  can  at  once  be  made  up  and 
forwarded  to  the  sufferers. 


The  publication  of  several  original  articles, 
is  necessarily  deferred  until  next  week. 


Died,  on  the  15th  of  3d  month,  1864,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  father,  near  New  Market,  Frederick 
county,  Md.,  of  heart  disease,  Susan  H.,  only  daugh- 
ter of  Abner  M.  and  ,Euth  H.  Plummer,  in  the  28th 
year  of  her  age ;  a  member  of  Bush  Creek  Particu- 
lar, and  Pipe  Creek  Monthly  Meeting.  Kind,  gentle, 
and  affectionate,  her  loss  is  deeply  felt  by  a  large 
circle  of  Friends,  who  mourn  the  sudden  termina- 
tion of  her  earthly  usefulness. 

 ,  at  her  residence  in  Darby,  on  the  3d  of  3d 

month,  1864,  Elizabeth  L.  Pusey,  in  the  "ZOth  year 
of  her  age. 

 ,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  the  evening  of  the  Ist 

inst.,  Ellen  F.,  only  daughter  of  Richard  W.  and 
Ann  Eliza  Furman,  in  the  23d  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  on  the  21st  of  1st  month,  of  malignant  scar- 
let fever,  Charlie  P.,  aged  10  years,  and  on  the 
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25th,  Willie  R.,  aged  nearly  6  years,  children  of 
Charles  aud  Elizabeth  H.  Twining,  of  Yardlejville, 
Bucks  county. 

Died,  on  the  19th  of  3d  month,  Sallie  S.  Twining' 
aged  nearly  18  months. 

 ,  on  the  17th  of  2d  month,  18fi4,  in  Ipava. 

Fulton  county,  after  several  weeks  of  suffering^ 
which  she  bore  with  Christian  fortitude,  Lydia 
Wood,  wife  of  Josiah  Wood,  aged  45  years ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Clear  Creek  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 


"  Thej  that 
any  good  thing 


seek  the  Lord  shall  not  want 


LECTURE  BY  DR.  J.  G.  HUNT. 

Deliyered  at  Friends'  Social  Lyceum,  Philadelphia, 
3d  month  21,  1864. 
(Concluded  from  page  59.) 

Thus  far  has  our  friend  enjoyed  his  domicile 
rent  free,  but  now  the  great  law  of  mutation, 
written  so  legibly  on  all  that  live,  touches  even 
him  with  its  omnipresent  wand,  and  he  pre- 
pares to  assume  the  proper  condition.  From 
having  been  one  of  the  most  voracious  animals 
on  earth,  in  proportion  to  his  size,  he  ceases  now 
to  eat,  and  his  jaws  never  open  again  to  admit 
food.  He  closes  the  orifice  of  his  cell  with  a 
strong  grating  of  silk,  which  is  perforated  cu- 
riously with  numerous  holes  large  enough  to 
admit  the  water.  Now,  he  winds  a  silken  dra- 
pery around  his  folded  limbs  and  silently  awaits 
the  change  impending.  Silence  is  the  condi- 
tion imposed  on  all  creatures  before  entering  on 
a  higher  life.  Organization  seems  to  pause, 
until  the  finger  of  God  traces  its  higher  law  on 
the  tablet  of  future  existence.  When  the  pupa 
IS  fully  matured  it  is  sealed  up  in  a  tight  case ; 
but  a  remarkable  structure  now  appears.  A 
large  pair  of  hook- like  jaws  project  from  its 
head,  which  it  uses  now  for  the  first  and  last 
time,  to  tear  away  the  silken  grating  from  its 
den,  which  it  is  about  to  abandon  forever. 
After  a  brief  and  hazardous  life  in  the  water, 
the  pupa  ascends  the  stem  of  some  aquatic 
p  ant,  and  from  a  slit  in  the  back  of  its  un- 
glazed  correlet,  a  beautiful  four  -winded  flv 
makes  its  appearance. 

Now  the  Phryganea  enters  a  new  realm  :  No 
stomach,  nor  mouth  with  horny  lips,  weigh 
down  Its  beautiful  wings.  No  forest  flower  is 
visited  to  sack  honey  from  its  lips,  nor  orchis, 
to  carry  its  pollen  abroad;  it  has  become  simply 
a  reproductive  organization  on  wings,  whose 
sole  duty  it  is  to  deposit  its  eggs  and  to  die. 

Not  in  the  animal  kingdom  alone,  however, 
may  we  fine  objects  calculated  to  amuse  or  in- 
struct us.  The  life-secrets  of  many  plants, 
whispered  in  the  ears  of  Flora's  *enamored 
children,  arc  worthy  of  being  proclaimed  in 
public.  In  continuing,  therefore,  our  main 
idea,  of  endeavoring  to  create  a  little  interest 
m  the  common  objects  around  us,  we  will  ven- 


ture to  open  another  brief  chapter  in  Nature's 
magnificent  volume. 

Where  the  boatman's  solitary  horn  echoes 
among  the  hills  of  Mantua,  or  reaches,  in  un- 
heeded music,  the  thoughtless  wanderer  in 
Fairmount  Park,  may  be  found  a  plant,  hav- 
ing strange  peculiarities  of  character.  The 
Yallisneria  spiralis  lines   the  margin  of  the 
Schuylkill  on  either  side  with  its  long  ribbon- 
like leaves,  springing  at  short  internodes  from, 
a  stem  which  prefers  to  lie  buried  in  the  mud. 
These  leaves  are  called  wild  celery,  and  are 
eaten  by  the  canvass-back  ducks  further  down 
in  the  bay,  and  to  these  animals  they  are  said 
to  impart  the  peculiar  taste,  so  palatable  to  ep- 
icures.   Tt  is  a  beautiful  sight  to  witness  these 
long  undulating  leaves  twinkling  in  the  sum- 
mer sun,  as  the  sluggish  tide  moves  them  back 
and  forth.    The  Vallisneria  is  dioecious  in 
character — that  is  the  stamens  and  pistils  grow 
on  separate  plants — or,  as  a  Liungean  botanist 
would  say,  these  organs  inhabit  separate  houses. 
In  this  predicament,  the  maturing  of  the  seed 
for  a  new  plant  might  seem  to  be  a  little  preca- 
rious.   But  Nature,  in  her  ever-to-be-admired 
resources,  is  equal  to  the  emergency.  The 
staminate  flowers  are  borne  on  short  peduncles 
at  the  root  of  one  plant,  probably  three  or  four 
feet  under  water,  while  the  pistillate  flowers 
are  carried  on  long  spiral  filaments',  coiled  up 
at  the  base  of  the  other  plants.    When  the 
July  sun  climbs  the  zodiac,  these  staminate 
buds  break  ofi"  entirely  from  their  short  stems, 
and  rise  to  the  surface,  where  the  pollen  is  per- 
fected and  spread  broadcast  around.    At  this 
critical  period  the  long  spiral  filaments — always 
just  loLg  enough  to  reach  the  surface — slowly 
uncoil,  and  lift  the  pistillate  flowers  to  the  top, 
where  the  pollen  meets  the  stigma  of  the  plant, 
and  begins  its  wonderful  function.    Now  these 
elonofated  spirals  gradually  wind  themselves  up 
again,  and  thus  bury  forever  the  maturing 
seed  beneath  the  water.    In  time,  the  seed  are 
perfected,  and  drop  ofi"  into  the  mud  to  send 
forth  new  plantB  in  season.    Is  not  this  a  won- 
derful phenomenon  to  witness,  in  the  life  his- 
tory of  an  obscure  plant  ?  and  yet  how  few  of 
us  have  been  present  at  this  mysterious  mar- 
riage of  Vallisner  and  his  bride.    An  imagina- 
tive writer*  of  the  olden  time,  in  alluding  to 
this  plant  says : 

"As  dash  the  waves  on  India's  breezy  strand, 
Her  flush'd  cheek  press'd  upon  her  lily  hand, 
Vallisner  sits  ;  upturns  her  tearful  eyes, 
Calls  her  lost  lover  and  upbraids  the  skies  ; 
For  him,  she  breathes  the  silent  sigh  forlorn. 
Each  setting  day,  for  him  each  rising  morn — " 

"  Bright  orbs  that  light  yon  high  ethereal  plane, 
Or  bathe  your  radiant  tresses  in  the  main  ; 
Pale  moon,  that  silver'st  o'er  nights'  sable  brow  ; — 
For  ye  were  witness  to  his  parting  vow  ; — 
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Ye  shelvia<^  rocks,  dark  waves  and  sounding  shore, — 
Ye  echoed  sweet,  the  tender  words  he  swore  ; — 
Can  stars  or  seas  the  sails  of  love  retain  ? 
0  I  guide  my  wanderer  to  my  arms  again  !" 

But  the  gems  of  animal  and  vegetable  life 
are  so  abundant  and  beautiful,  in  the  alluring 
diadem  of  Nature's  kingdom,  that  it  is  impossi- 
h\e,  without  binding  ourself  to  strict  system, 
to  say  much  that  can  interest  on  an  occasion 
like  this. 

To  some  it  may  be  a  new  idea,  that  in  water 
first  do  all  earth's  uncounted  tribes  commence 
the  cycle  of  their  being,  and  the  potent  sceptre 
of  physical  causes  prescribes  the  law,  whether 
one  shall  crawl  on  the  ground,  or  another  fly  in 
the  air,  or  swim  among  ice  at  the  pole.  Through 
all  these  organized  structures,  whether  vegeta- 
ble or  animal,  the  parts  are  undergoing  unceas- 
ing change,  and  the  death  of  their  atoms  sig- 
nifies only  the  birth  of  a  given  amount  of  force. 
One  year  with  another  I  and  you  have  drunk 
up  from  the  atmosphere  800  lbs.  of  oxygen  gas, 
all  of  which  has  come  from  our  fields  and  woods ; 
and  we  have  cast  back  again  into  it  a  far  larger 
amount  of  carbonic  acid,  and  at  every  heart- 
throb, as  we  are  speaking  this  evening,  twenty 
million  blood  disks  die,  and  are  cast  out  as  car- 
bonaceous atoms,  to  be  gathered  up  again  by 
the  nimble  fingers  of  the  sun-beam  and  woven 
into  plants  .and  trees.  Possible  indeed  is  it, 
that  those  blue-eyed  violets  we  promised  so 
thoughtfully  to  seek,  may  be  fashioned  from 
carbon  atoms,  which  ojice  swelled  the  crimson 
tide  in  our  veins. 

But  the  function  of  this  carbonic  acid,  thus 
cast  out  by  animals,  is  not  ended  until  it  be- 
comes food  for  plants.  In  his  chariot  of  light 
and  heat,  the  sun  is  already  returning  from  his 
winter  solstice,  to  waken  millions  of  buds  into 
leaves,  whose  broad  surfaces,  expanding  in  the 
light,  will  decompose  this  gas  again ;  the  car- 
bon will  be  taken  to  build  up  the  strong  stems 
and  to  paint  the  beautiful  flowers,  and  the  ox- 
ygen will  be  liberated,  to  become,  in  turn,  the 
bupport  of  animal  life. 

Nature  seems  to  have  committed  the  special 
superintendence  of  organization  to  the  sun 
beam  and  other  imponderable  companions,  that 
take  their  flight  from  our  central  orb.  His  ray, 
falling  obliquely  on  the  polar  regions,  permits 
few  plants  to  grow  among  the  everlasting  ice  ; 
but  under  the  perpendicular  light  of  the  tropics, 
vegetation  develops  in  the  very  luxury  of  life. 
The  migrations  of  the  feathered  tribes  are 
guided  by  his  scepter,  and  the  shoals  of  fish 
that  retire  to  the  deep  waters  of  the  ocean  when 
the  sun  goes  south  in  his  annual  journey,  are 
driven  to  return  when  the  vernal  rays  descend 
at  the  proper  angle.  Climate  and  seasons  are 
moulded  by  his  hand,  the  rains  fall  and  our 
harvests  are  gathered-  or  the  earth  becomes  a 
desert,  and  plants  and  the  lower  animals  yield 


to  an  inevitable  doom,  at  the  bidding  of  these 
imponderable  forces ;  but  man,  with  his  exquis- 
ite organization  and  intellect — only  a  little  low- 
er than  the  angels— may  exempt  himself  some- 
what from  these  conditions^  With  fire  he  can 
temper  the  climate,  if  food  be  not  at  hand,  with 
his  ships  on  every  sea,  and  his  engines  skipping 
from  mountain  to  valley,  his  granaries  can  be 
filled.  Man's  intellectual  condition  seems  to  be 
controlled  by  the  same  physical  causes  also,  for 
no  truly  great  mind  has  yet  appeared  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  and  to  only  a  few  paral- 
lels of  latitude  have  those  intellects  been  given, 
which  have  controlled  and  blessed  mankind. 

From  these  general  considerations,  let  us  now 
turn,  and  endeavor  to  trace  the  action  of  thesa 
forces,  as  they  preside  at  the  birth  of  organiza- 
tion. We  know,  by  experiment,  that  -water,  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  contains  oxygen,  carbon- 
ic acid  and  nitrogen  gases,  in  proportion  to 
their  degree  of  solubility,  and  also  that  these 
gases,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  are  ob- 
tained from  the  atmosphere.  Water  also  con- 
tains various  organic  germs  or  sporules,  and 
here  we  have,  therefore,  the  necessary  condi- 
tions for  growth  ;  for  as  soon  as  the  sun's  light 
fiills  upon  such  water  in  a  glass  vessel,  we  ob- 
serve numerous  little  specks  or  filaments  ad- 
hering to  the  side  next  the  light.  A  growth 
or  development  has  taken  place,  and  a  green 
color  appears.  We  may  observe,  also,  numerous 
little  bubbles  of  gas,  hanging' like  tiny  bells,  or 
ascending  through  the  water  to  escape  at  the 
surface.  If  we  examine  this  gas  it  is  found  to 
be  composed  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  variable 
proportions,  at.the  same  time,  the  carbonic  acid 
in  the  water  is  rapidly  diminishing  in  quantity, 
and  if  the  light  continues  to  shine,  and  no  more 
carbonic  acid  is  admitted  from  the  atmosphere, 
it  will  become  exhausted  from  the  water,  and 
all  growth  will  cease.  The  oxygen  is  derived 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  carbonic  acid,  a 
portion  remains  dissolved  in  the  water,  the 
balance  escapes  vislhly  into- the  air,  and  sustains 
animal  life. "  The  carbon  atom,  divorced  from 
its  volatile  companion,  is  appropriated  by  the 
developing  organization,  and  becomes  green 
under  the  action  of  light.  These  changes  may 
be  regarded  as  digestive  in  character,  and  the 
nitrogen  present  in  the  water  probably  acts  the 
same  important  part  as  nitrogenized  substances 
do  in  a  similar  function  elsewhere.  Through 
vegetable  structure,  whether  aquatic  or  aerial, 
are  numerous  intercellular  spaces,  filled  with 
these  important  gases,  so  that  each  cell  almost 
is  in  contact,  more  or  less  intimate  with  internal 
atmosphere  rich  in  inorganic  materials. 

Now  these  conditions  of  growth  are  not  es- 
sentially changed  in  plants  developing  in  the 
atmosphere.  The  ideal  type  of  a  plant  consists 
not  in  a  complex  multiplication  of  organs  and 
parts,  not  in  the  possession  of  roots,  or  leaves, 
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or  in  a  circulating  vascular  structure,  but  in  a 
being  wbose  life  function  it  is  to  prepare,  from 
the  dead  world  of  inorganic  matter,  the  fibrine, 
albumen,  gelatine,  caseine  and  fat,  which  are 
organized  as  food  for  our  bodies. 

The  trembling  petioles  of  aerial  plants,  bring 
their  leaves  into  ever  changing  gaseous  con- 
tact, and  the  same  oxygen,  carbonic  acid  and 
nitrogen  in  solution,  circulate  in  their  sap,  and 
under  the  action  of  light  and  heat,  pass  through 
.similar  changes,  and  the  complex  substances 
resulting  are  carried  through  vascular  channels 
and  deposited  in  organs  predetermined  for  the 
function.  , 

Vegetables,  therefore,  seem  to  stand  between 
us  and  the  inorganic  world,  preceding  our  ex- 
istence on  this  planet,  they  were  charged  with 
the  high  function  of  organizing  food  for  the 
coming  races  We,  as  animals,  are  transforming 
these  organic  atoms  into  our  own  tissues  under 
the  action  of  the  sun's  ray,  and  casting  them 
back  again  into  the  inorganic  world. 

We,  too,  are  locomotive,  and  are  driven  about 
from  place  to  place,  from  climate  to  climate,  in 
search  of  food.  Plants  are  rooted  to  the  soil, 
but  i^ature  brings  great  arm  loads  of  gaseous 
food,  and  scatters  it  broadcast  on  the  surfaces 
of  their  trembling  leaves. 

Thus  have  we  endeavored,  for  our  own  amuse- 
ment this  evening,  to  gather  up  a  few  general 
hints  and  facts  from  the  humble  objects  around 
us.  And  if  we  but  rightly  read  the  many  voices 
calling  to  us,  in  this  beautiful  world  we  inhabit 
for  a  day,  and  so  listened  to  the  "solemn  hymn 
that  Death  has  lifted  up  for  all,  we  too  might 
go  to  our  long  resting-place  without  a  tear." 


Evening  Reflections. 
"  When  the  silent  hours  of  night  come  on, 
Grod,  in  his  goodness,  sends  the  gentle  spirit  of 
sleep  to  close  our  weary  eyelids,  and  refresh 
our  bodies  with  needed  rest.  How  welcome  is 
sleep  to  all !  Old  and  young  are  alike  refresh- 
ed and  comforted  by  it.  The  suiFerer  forgets 
for  a  time  his  pains,  the  sad  and  afflicted  for- 
get their  troubles.  "  God  giveth  his  beloved 
children  sleep."  Let  me,  then,  thank  him  for 
this  gift,  and  my  many  daily  blessings,  and  ask 
his  continued  care  through  this  night.  And, 
as  the  words  of  my  evening  prayer  rise  to  that 
Father,  who  is  ever  ready  to  forgive,  slow  to 
anger  and  of  great  kindness,  may  I  try  to  put 
away  all  unkind  feelings  and  impure 'thoughts, 
and  submit  all  my  passions  and  affections  to  his 
holy  guidance." 


"  Wait  on  the  Lord ;  be  of  good  courage, 
and  He  shall  strengthen  thine  heart." 


FOR    THE  CHILDREN. 


BY  A  MOTHER. 
Morning  Reflections. 
"God  is  good  and  just;  He  knows  what  is 
best,  for  each  and  all;  He  "  doeth  all  things 
well;"  and  where  one  blessing  is  denied,  an- 
other is  bestowed.  He  created  for  us  this 
beautiful  world,  with  its  hills,  and  meadows,  its 
trees,  flowers,  and  fruits,  and  though  we  may 
not  call  them  wholly  ours,  we  can  enjoy  them. 
While  he  denies  to  some,  health  and  strength. 
He  helps  us  to  show  how  beautifully  the  heart 
that  is  fixed  on  Him  can  bear  pain  and  illness, 
attracting  to  the  sufferer  kind  friends,  loving 
hearts,  willing  hands,  and  many  little  offerings 
of  sympathy  and  affection.  When  beauty  of 
face  and  form  is  denied,  we  often  find'  inward 
beauty  shining  out  in  the  plainest  features, 
giving  a  charm  that  nothing  can  take  away. 
Let  us  then  cherish  these  ornaments  of  a  meek 
and  quiet  spirit — a  cheerful,  happy  disposition." 


THE  NEGRO  QUESTION. 
BY  JOS.  PARRI3H,  M.  D. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  slavery  is  dead. 
That  it  is  so,  in  fact,  may  be  said  of  some  por- 
tions of  our  country  only;  that  it  promises  to 
be  so  everywhere,  in  the  early  future,  may  be 
anticipated  with  confidence.  The  question  of 
its  abolition,  therefore,  need  not  be  discussed. 

But,  what  to  do  with  the  millions  whom 
slavery  has  oppressed,  and  who  are  now  becom- 
ing free,  is  the  vital  question  of  the  day — vital 
to  the  country — to  the  race — to  the  cause  of 
humanity,  the  world  over. 

In  these  few  pages,  I  propose  to  offer  some 
reflections  which  are  the  result  of  observation 
and  inquiry,  concerning  the  present  status  of 
freedmen  in  those  portions  of  our  territory  re- 
cently recovered  by  the  Federal  army,  which 
may  throw  some  light  upon  this  question. 

They  are  free  by  the  exercise  of  military 
power,  and  it  has  thus  become  one  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  War  Department,  to  take  them  in 
charge. 

They  are  helpless,  friendless,  scattered,  with- 
out civil  law  or  social  bonds.  The  army  res- 
cues them,  and  throws  around  them  a  defence. 
The  medical  bureau  furnishes  hospitals,  and 
hospital  care  to  the  needy.  The  incompetent, 
from  age  and  infancy,  are  collected  in  asylum 
camps,  while  the  able-bodied  men  are  taken 
into  the  service  as  soldiers,  or  put  to  work  on 
fortifications  or  farms.  This  seems  to  be  the 
most  natural  provision  that  can  be  made  for 
them  under  the  necessary  rigidity  of  a  war 
policy. 

They  have  escaped  into  our  lines,  or  remained 
in  their  homes,  as  their  masters  have  escaped 
before  our  advancing  forces,  without  any  defined 
relation  to  the  Government,  or  to  each  other. 
The  army  supply- list  does  not  contemplate  the 
demands  of  these  thousands,  and  while  the 
clemency  of  the  Government  has  prevented,  as 
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far  as  possible,  immediate  suflPering,  the  claims 
upon  private  benevolence  for  clothing,  &c., 
have  been  answered  with  a  profusion  and  alac- 
rity, that  are  characteristic  of  American  phi- 
lanthropy and  enterprise. 

At  this  phase  of  the  work,  however,  difficul- 
ties are  apt  to  arise  from  the  exuberance  of 
public  sympathy  and  eflfort  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  inflexible  ritual  of  the  army  code  on 
the  other.  These  comforts  and  clothing  so 
generously  bestowed,  are  forwarded,  and,  of 
necessity,  fall  into  the  hands  of  military  agents, 
who  distribute  them  according  to  their  judg- 
ment, or  under  orders  from  their  superiors.  If 
these  distributions  prove  to  be,  or  are  supposed 
to  be  misapplied  in  any  way,  suspicions  and  ob- 
jections on  the  part  of  donors  grow  into  avowed 
distrust  and  opposition,  so  that  the  work  is  hin- 
dered. 

Kindly  intentions  and  generous  offices,  both 
on  the  part  of  Government  officials  and  of  be- 
nevolent people,  instead  of  being  co-ordinate 
and  co-operative,  become  distinct  and  antago- 
nistic. Such  is  now  the  state  of  things,  to  some 
extent,  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  On  the 
Atlantic  coast,  a  more  complete  organization  of 
the  work,  under  the  direction  of  Major- General 
Butler,  has,  in  some  measure,  modified  these 
contradictory  elements ;  and  yet,  even  in  this 
department,  obstacles  will  grow  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  channel  of  an  inflexible  military  order 
is  too  narrow,  in  the  people's  estimation,  for 
the  free  current  of  their  liberality. 

We  have  to  learn  what  war  is,  and  what  are 
its  demands.  It  is  certain  that  nothing  can  be 
done  at  present  for  the  relief  of  this  people,  ex- 
cept through  the  war  power.  The  military 
government  is  the  only  government  of  these 
newly  recovered  lands.  Tviilitary  officers  are 
the  only  officers  for  the  administration  of  law, 
and  the  preservation  of  order.  There  are  no 
magistrates,  no  courts,  no  justice,  save  that  of 
the  sword.  Every  agent  representing  private 
bounty— every  teacher  representing  an  educa- 
tional society — every  minister  sent  out  from  a 
church,  all  act  in  their  respective  spheres  by 
suff'erance ;  they  are  allowed  by  the  military 
power  to  remain  at  their  posts.  This  state  of 
things  is  now  a  necessity.  It  can  only  be  re- 
moved when  civil  law  is  restored.  We  must, 
therefore,  use  this  channel  of  communication 
in  order  to  reach  tbe  objects  of  our  sympathy. 

^  Next,  the  Government  is  represented  in  these 
disorganized  regions  by  its  treasury  agents,  who 
take  possession  of  abandoned  lands,  and  seek  to 
turn  them  to  account.  No  man  can,  of  right, 
occupy  the  soil  without  the  consent  of'^he 
Government,  which  has  become  its  temporary 
proprietor. 

The  freed  man  finds  himself  in  his  own 
birth-place,  with  the  cabin,  in  which  he  has 
been  reared,  still  his  only  shelter,  and  with  the 


fields  before  him  that  he  has  trod  with  his  own 
weary  feet,  and  watered  with  his  own  sweat, 
all  his  life  long ;  his  master  gone,  and  a  new 
owner  for  the  plantation.  That  owner  is  the 
free  Government,  and  he,  for  the  first  time, 
his  own  possessor.  He  has  no  fee  in  the  land, 
no  legal  claim  even  upon  himself.  He  is  only 
free,  because  the  law  which  made  him  a  slave 
has  been  broken  by  that  strong  arm  which  con- 
quered slavery,  and  now  gives  him  the  opportu- 
nity to  stand  alone,  and  feel  himself  his  own. 
A  strange  sensation  after  years  of  bondage ! 

His  relation  is  not  only  changed  to  his 
former  master,  but  it  is  changed  to  the  soil — 
to  everything.  Once  he  was  classified,  valued, 
and  managed  as  the  plantation  and  all  its  appli- 
ances were.  He  was  a  part  of  the  stock  in 
business;  he  knew  it,  felt  it,  abhorred  it,  but 
could  not  help  it.  Now,  he  is  not  a  chattel  ] 
he  cannot  be  classified,  valued,  and  managed  as 
property.  He  is  himself.  As  such,  the  Gov- 
ernment recognizes  him ;  as  such,  he  claims  to 
be  what  other  men  are.  He  is  a  man — a  citi- 
zen— a  soldier — or  whatever  his  opportunities, 
his  abilities,  or  his  tastes  may  make  him. 

Where,  then,  if  we  adopt  this  theory,  is  the 
difficulty  in  the  solution  of  the  question,  ^'  What 
shall  be  done  with  the  negro  V  Feed  him, 
and  clothe  him  through  the  instrumentalities 
furnished  by  the  Government;  thus  supple- 
menting by  private  contributions,  what  the 
War  Department  cannot  provide,  and  he  will 
be  fed  and  clothed  for  a  space,  till  he  can  mea- 
sure his  manhood  and  find  his  level.  In  many 
places  this  has  already  been  done.  Witness 
the  sea  islands  of  South  Carolina  and  elewhere. 

The  Military  and  Treasury  Departments  of 
the  Government,  (while  one  defends  the  people, 
and  the  other  possesses  the  land,)  neither  pro- 
poses to  civilize  the  one,  or  cultivate  the  other. 
This  is  the  field  for  Christian  teaching  and 
skillful  labor. 

How  may  it  be  accomplished  ? 

First.  Admit  the  manhood  of  the  freedman. 
Let  all  the  habiliments  of  his  bondage  be  cast 
aside.  He  has  strength,  courage,  resolution, 
endurance — the  qualities  of  physical  manhood. 

Second.  Admit  his  moral  responsibility.  He 
has  conscience,  spirit,  immortality.  He  is  sub- 
ject to  spiritual  influences.  He  perceives, 
thinks,  judges.  He  believes,  hopes,  adores.  He 
is  an  entire  man — rude  it  is  true;  dwarfed  in 
intellectual  vigor  it  may  be  ;  and  yet  his  entire 
manhood  is  undoubted. 

Surround  him  with  appliances  for  the  culti- 
vation of  these  qualities.  Give  him  the  oppor- 
tunity for  civililizing  and  improving  himself  in 
all  the  relations  of  home,  and  in  all  the  indus- 
tries of  the  community. 

The  congregation  of  the  disabled  and  depen- 
dent among  themselves,  as  of  cripples,  the  aged, 
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and  very  young,  is  an  unnatural  state  of  society. 
It  does  not  tend  to  civilization. 

The  true  order  is,  first  the  family,  then  the 
community  of  several  families,  the  school,  the 
church,  the  hospital,  the  asylum.  All  should 
belong  to  each  community.  No  community  is 
perfect  without  them  all.  The  ministrations  of 
care  and  duty  to  the  helpless  should  not  be 
removed  too  far  from  the  common  services  of 
life.  They  constitute  a  part  of  the  means  for 
promoting  true  civilization.  Widowhood,  infirm 
age,  helpless  infancy,  sickness,  and  death,  are 
household  kindred.  They  serve  to  make  home 
dear,  where  Christian  civilization  has  reached 
its  highest  development.  As  the  fragrance  of 
some  plants  is  sweetened  by  the  branches  or 
leaves  being  bruised,  so  is  the  fragrance  of 
family  affection  purified,  where  dependence  or 
sorrow  renders  care  and  watching  a  part  of 
duty. 

The  negro  race  is  docile,  obedient  even  to 
subserviency,  of  a  strong  religious  faith,  and 
yet  lacking  too  much  the  attachments  of  family 
and  home.  Slavery  has  made  it  so,  and  the 
first  lesson  of  freedom  should  be,  to  restore 
these  vagrant  qualities  of  the  freedman's  heart 
to  their  wonted  hold  upon  his  nature. 

Recover  the  family  relation.  Teach, — not 
dogmas,  but  duties;  conjugal,  parental,  and 
social. 

In  labor,  let  it  be  for  the  laborer  himself ; 
not  for  the  Grovernment  only,  for  a  company  or 
a  proprietor,  but  for  the  laborer,  his  family, 
his  home;  that  he  himself  may  become  the 
proprietor,  and  occupy  his  own  homestead  for 
his  wife  and  children. 

To  this  end,  let  the  Government  hold  the 
soil  for  purchase,  not  by  half  acres,  but  by  tracts 
of  fifty  acres,  more  or  less,  for  all  deserving 
persons,  who  shall  earn  and  hold  it  in  their 
own  right,  being  responsible  to  the  law  for 
good  citizenship. 

To  deny  that  the  freedmen  are,  as  a  class, 
prepared  for  their  new  position,  is  to  deny  our 
own  experience  as  a  people.  We  have  opened 
our  ports  to  the  oppressed  of  other  lands,  and 
invited  them  alike  to  our  western  fields,  and 
our  eastern  cities,  and  they  have  come  with 
degradation  no  less  than  that  of  Southern 
slaves,  with  habits  and  proclivities  no  more 
pure  and  elevated,  and  many  are  now  useful 
citizens  of  our  States,  and  have  added  largely 
to  our  productive  industry  and  wealth.  Their 
children  have  found  free  schools,  and  are  rap- 
idly adding  increased  intelligence  to  the  mass 
of  society.  The  situation  of  the  people  in  some 
of  the  counties  of  Ireland  before  emigration  to 
this  land,  was,  in  some  respects,  analogous  to 
that  of  the  negro  here.  They  lived  in  cabins 
no  better  than  the  negro  quarters  of  South 
Carolina,  and  had  no  better  advantages  of  edu- 
cation than  the  field  hands  of  the  Sea  Islands. 


And  the  result  of  experiment  has  proved  that 
both,  when  emancipated  from  the  thraldom  of 
aristocratic  rule,  have  risen  to  enjoy  their  man- 
hood with  less  struggle  than  it  cost  them  to 
subdue  it.  * 
In  one  respect,  the  negro  has  the  advantage.' 
His  religion  is  radiant  with  hope,  his  faith  solid 
with  endurance,  his  trust  as  peaceful  and  confi- 
dent as  that  of  children  towards  a  parent ;  and 
when  he  breaks  through  his  thraldom,  these 
inward  heart  impulses  make  him  pliant,  and 
easily  adapted  to  new  scenes  and  circumstances. 
He  is  not  bound  by  the  conventionalities  of  a 
priesthood,  that  retard  rather  than  promote  ex- 
pansion, but  grows  from  the  concrete  to  the 
abstract,  out  of  the  mass  into  his  own  individu- 
ality— and  this  is  the  true  instinct  of  the  civili- 
zing process.  It  develops  genius,  power,  self- 
government,  &c.,  and  while  it  distinguishes  man 
as  a  unit,  enables  him  to  fill  an  important  place 
in  the  aggregate.  There  must  be  instrumen- 
talities employed  to  perform  this  task  of  con- 
struction and  organization.  What  should  they 
be? 

Take  the  work  as  it  now  stands.  Clothing 
is  distributed  freely,  sometimes  by  military, 
and  sometimes  by  private  agents.  Much  is 
wasted  or  misapplied  doubtless,  by  indiscretion 
on  the  part  of  both  classes  of  distributors,  and 
hence  the  necessity  for  a  proportionate  increase 
of  supplies ;  for  waste  and  misapplication  are 
necessities  in  such  a  state  of  confusion  as  exists 
among  unformed  communities.  Schools  are 
established  by  pr^ate  individuals,  societies  and 
churches.  They^pring  up  wherever  a  teacher 
may  find  a  foothold,  and  gather  pupils  around 
him.  In  this  formative  condition  the  field  now 
lies  before  us,  with  the  assurance  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  war  will  continue  to  re- produce 
the  same  routine  of  occupation  and  liberation, 
till  the  last  acre  of  Slave  territory  shall  be  re- 
deemed. 

But  it  is  for  a  wise  philanthropy  to  take  this 
primal  organism  and  mould  it  after  a  fashiop 
that  shall  liken  it  to  a  healthy  civilization. 
Men  and  women  of  genius,  of  constructive  talent, 
of  pure  benevolence,  are  needed,  not  so  much 
in  the  advance  to  gather  up  the  material,  as  in 
the  rear  to  mould  it  when  it  may  be  gathered. 

Those  who  have  already  imbibed  the  animus 
of  the  cause,  and  are  capable  of  appreciating 
the  instincts  and  aspirations  of  the  negro; 
those  who  appreciate  that  according  to  the 
j  infinite  law,  the  account  is  to  be  balanced  witji 
the  race,  are  the  persons  needed  for  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  day.  For  we  did  not  know  that 
they  gave  us  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  multi- 
plied our  silver  and  gold  which  we  prepared 
for  Baal.     "Therefore,"  saith  the  prophet, 

will  I  return  to  take  away  my  corn  in  the  time 
thereof,  and  in  the  season  thereof,  and  will 
recover  my  wool  and  my  flax,  given  to  cov^ 
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your  nakodness."  Hosea  ii.  8,  9.  We  must 
pay  back  the  debt. 

Under  the  present  system  of  toleration,  and 
».even  aid;  furnished  by  the  war  power,  but  com- 
paratively little  can  be  done  for  the  permanent 
organization  of  peaceful  institutions.  It  can 
only  be  when  civil  authority  is  restored,  and 
religious  liberty  and  educational  talent,  and  in- 
dustrial enterprise,  all  find  their  places  and 
their  work,  that  the  process  of  social  develop- 
ment cp.n  be  perfected.  How  far  this  may  be 
fostered  by  law,  and  how  far  the  state  laws, 
when  states  begin  again  to  assume  their  former 
relation  to  the  Federal  Government,  may  sym- 
pathise with  the  true  philosophy  of  elevation 
and  civilization,  is  a  question  of  most  serious 
import,  and  it  behooves  the  Government  to  an- 
ticipate the  obstructions  that  will  be  presented 
by  a  too  early  recognition  of  state  sovereignty, 
in  those  sections  of  the  country  where  slavery 
has  corrupted  public  morals,  and  rendered  the 
governing  faculty  imbecile.  First  renovate, 
then  allow  state  organizations  and  laws  to  re- 
sume their  former  functions.  Until  then,  build 
the  foundations  of  civilized  society  over  the 
ruins  of  slavery,  by  the  full  exercise  of  the 
Federal  power,  and  the  employment  of  the  best 
available  talent  in  the  work  of  social  organiza- 
tion. 

Northern  churches  are  already  in  the  field, 
occupying  as  far  as  they  may,  the  waste  places 
that  have  been  deserted  by  slave-holding 
teachers,  and  are  preparing  to  give  form  acd 
Bubstance  to  the  crude  mas.^,  who,  while  they 
cling  to  their  religion  with  its  strange  admix- 
ture of  truth  and-  superstition,  desire  to  be  re 
recognized  and  classified  in  this,  as  in  other 
relations  to  civilized  people. 

Neither  military  or  civil  law  will  do  more 
than  protect  and  foster  the  labor  of  churches. 
The  military  power  opens  the  way,  and  throws 
the  people  on  to  the  advancing  church,  just  as 
it  throws  them  on  to  the  school  teacher,  and 
pens  the  whole  field  to  diligent  workers. 

The  agriculturist  is  also  following  up  the 
train,  and  opening  farms  for  corn,  cotton  and 
tobacco.  So  far,  however,  the  labor  is  chiefly 
for  the  profit  of  the  lessee,  or  the  party  whom 
he  represents.  Inducements  are  ofiered  to 
capitalists  to  speculate,  and  tempting  figures  are 
presented  to  show  what  may  be  produced  from 
a  given  expenditure. 

The  labor  is  done. by  freedmen  and  freed- 
icnmen  ;  they  are  paid,  and  prove  themselves 
not  only  competent  to  earn,  but  to  husband, 
and  enjoy  comforts  that  they  have  not  before 
known  ;  and  yet  the  capitalist  and  the  Northern 
farmer,  who  never  before  saw  a  cotton  field — 
who  never  knew  its  productiveness,  and  much 
less  how  to  cultivate  it — become  the  recipient 
of  the  profits,  assuming  that  the  negro  is  unpre- 
pared to  be  a  free-boldei;  though  from  the 


negro  he  gets  not  only  all  his  tobacco  and  cot- 
ton, but  all  his  knowledge  of  how  to  produce 
them. 

If  wealthy  corporations  in  the  North,  would 
occupy  farms  and  instruct  the  freed  laborers 
how  to  live,  and  enjoy  in  the  best  manner  the 
fruits  of  their  labor,  and  apportion  to  them 
certain  tracts  of  land,  either  as  lessees  or  as 
proprietors,  when  the  title  to  land  will  admit  of 
transfer,  and  let  the  profits  go  to  stimulate  per- 
sonal thrift  and  industry,  they  would  be  civili* 
zing  a  down-trodden  people,  and  accomplishing 
a  great  work  for  humanity.  The  negro  thus 
circumstanced,  could  not  only  pay  his  Govern- 
ment tax,  but  pay  to  church,  and  school  fund, 
and  contribute  in  all  legitimate  methods  to  the 
general  interests  of  the  community,  while  ho 
would  be  individualizing  himself,  thus  strength- 
ening his  own  manhood  and  the  manhood  of  his 
race. 

We  do  him  injustice  in  claiming  for  him  but 
little  more  than  bone  and  muscle.  We  are 
mistaken  also  when  we  suppose  him  to  be  in  an 
unexpected  position.  Long  before  the  wisdom 
of  legislators,  and  secretaries,  and  presidents, 
saw  the  day  of  redemption,  it  was  believed, 
hoped  for,  anticipated,  seen,  on  every  plantation 
in  the  South.  They  have  been  not  only  look- 
ing for  this  day,  but  preparing  for  it,  and  so  far 
as  the  disabilities  of  the  slave  code  would  allow, 
they  have  improved  their  opportunities.  They 
claim  only  to  be  men,  and  ask  of  us  to  give  them 
the  common  rights  of  humanity,  and  nothing 
more.  They  are  ignorant  and  thriftless  as 
slaves  ;  but  in  the  atmosphere  of  freedom,  all 
men  thrive.  Freedom  is  the  normal  state  of 
manhood  ;  without  it,  no  one  can  be  true  to 
his  instincts  and  his  destiny ;  with  it,  all  may 
develop  according  to  their  capacity  and  advan- 
tages. 

REVIEW. 

Our  duty  seems  to  be, 

1.  To  conform  to,  and  co-operate  with  all  the 
military  regulations  concerning  the  care  and 
conduct  of  this  peoplfe,  until  the  military  supre- 
macy shall  be  withdrawn. 

2.  To  scan  well  the  present  temporary  organi- 
zations of  camps  and  schools,  correct  existing 
evils,  and  construct  a  basis  for  society  that  shall 
comport  with  the  best  experience  and  know- 
ledge. 

8.  To  employ  no  persons  as  teachers  but  those 
who  appreciate  the  wants  of  an  anxious  and 
earnest  people  ;  and,  with  a  fair  krowledge  of 
human  nature,  possess  an  abiding  trust  in  the 
final  accomplishment  of  the  w^ork  under  the 
direction  of  an  all-wise  Providence. 

4.  In  all  the  industries  and  economies  of  life, 
to  have  the  best  guardians  and  instructors,  who 
shall  devise  and  execute  means  for  increasing  j 
the  productiveness  and  dignity  of  labor. 

6.  To  employ  no  person  in  any  relation  to 
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this  people,  who  may  feel  it  to  be  a  part  of  his 
duty  or  his  plan,  to  use  the  lash  in  the  exercise 
of  discipline. 

And  in  entering  upon  the  work,  to  assume 
that  freed  men  are  at  once  able  as  honest  laborers, 
to  earn  an  honest  living;  that  having  built 
houses  and  ships;  worked  at  all  kinds  of  me- 
chanical trades;  raised  cotton,  rice,  corn  and 
tobacco  ;  manufactured  sugar  and  turpentine  ; 
wrought  in  mills  for  sawing  and  grinding; 
steered  vessels  of  sail  and  ^steam ;  governed 
plantations,  and  preached  the  gospel  for  their 
masters,  they  a;  e  still  able  to  enter  upon  these 
active  pursuits  with  new  incentives  to  enter- 
prise, and  with  fresh  promise  of  reward. 


CHANT  OF  THE  SNOW- DROPS. 
BY  BBTHUNB. 

Bend  down  tby  ear  I  Soft  o'er  thy  senses  stealing 
Hear'st  thou  the  music  of  each  silver  bell? 

Listen  I  Our  chime  speaks  to  the  heart  of  feeling, 
Hymning  Eis  praise  who  hath  made  all  things 
well. 

Praise  be  to  Him  who  called  us  forth  to  blossom, 
Cheering  tbe  chiil  breast  of  the  wintry  earth. 

Praise  be  to  Him  who  thus  in  mourner's  bosom' 
Gives  to  meek  hopes  and  consolation  birth. 

See  I  Mid  wild  wicds  we  wave  and  are  not  broken, 
Nor  doth  the  dark  rain  sully  our  fair  hue  ; 

Who  doth  protect  us?   lie  of  whom  'tis  spoken 
"  His  love  to  man  is  as  to  grass  the  dew." 

Praise  be  to  Him  for  types  and  emblems  cheering  ;— 
Praise  for  the  eye  that  learns  to  read  them  right ; 

Praise  for  theear'pure  Nature's  anthems  hearing  ; — 
Praise  for  the  voice  that  can  with  them  unite  I 

Bend  down  thy  ear;  soft  o'er  thy  senses  stealing, 
■  Hear'st  not  the  music  of  each  silver  bell? 
Listen  !  our  chime  speaks  to  the  heart  of  feeling. 
Hymning  His  praise  who  hath  made  all  things 
well. 


.IN  AN  ATTIC. 

This  is  my  attic-room.    Sit  down,  my  friend  ; 

My  swallow's-uest  is  high  and  hard  to  gain; 
The  stairs  are  long  and  steep,  but  at  the  end 
The  rest  repays  the  pain. 

For  here  are  peace  and  freedom  ;  room  for  speech 

Or  silence;  as  may  suit  a  changeful  mood  ; — 
Bocieiy'8  hard  by-laws  do  not  reach 
This  lofty  altitude. 

Yon  hapless  dwellers  in  the  lower  rooms 

bee  only  bricks  and  sand  and  windowed  walls ; 
But  here,  above  the  dust  and  smoky  glooms, 

Heaven's  light  unhindered  falls. 

60  early  in  the  street  the  shadow's  creep, 

Your  night  begins  while  yet  my  eyes  behold 
The  purpling  hills,  the  wide  horizon's  sweep, 
Flooded  with  sunset  gold. 

The  day  comes  earlier  here.    At  morn  I  see 

Along  the  roofs  the  earliest  sunbeams  peep, — 
1  live  in  daylight,  limitless  and  free 

While  you  are  lost  in  sleep. 

I  catch  the  rustle  of  the  maple  leaves, 

I  see  their  breathiug  branches  rise  and  fall, 


And  hear,  from  their  high  perch  along  the  eaves. 
The  bright-tfecked  pigeons  call. 

Far  from  the  parlors  with  their  garrulous  crowds 

I  dwell  alone,  with  little  need  of  words ; 
I  have  mute  friends.hips  with  the  stars  and  clouds, 
And  love-trysts  with  the  birds. 

So  all.who  walk  steep  ways,  in  grief  and  night, 

Whe^e  every  step  is  full  of  toil  and  paio, 
May  see  when  they  have  gained  the  sharpest  height, 
It  has  not  been  in  vaiu  : 

Since  they  have  left  behind  the  noise  and  heat, — 
And,  though  their  eyes  drop  tears,  their  sight  is 
clear  ; 

The  air  is  purer,  and  the  breeze  is  sweet, 

And  the  blue  heaven  more  near. 

Ailantic  Monthly. 

The  following  amount  has  been  received  from 
Friends  in  the  country,  by  the  "Women's  As- 
sociation, of  Philadelphia,  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Freedmen,"  during  the  past  week  : — 

From  a  Friend  in  New  Jersey  .  $10  00 
"  Friends  of  Chesterfield,  N.  J.  6  00 
"  Friends  of  East  Goshen,  .  10  00 
"      Friends  and  others  of  Darby 

Monthly  Meeting   86  00 

Makefield  Association  for  the  Eelief 
of  the  Freedmea     .       .       .       .     30  00 


$92  UO 

From  Lambertville  Relief  Society,  New  Jer- 
sey, a  box  of  valuable  cloihing. 

Margaret  A.  Griscom,  Treasurer ^ 

1028  Arch  Street. 
Philadelphia,  3d  mo.  24,  1864. 
All  donations  in  Clothing  or  Goods  should 
be  sent  to  A.  H.  Love,  21k.  Chestnut  St. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
Flour  and  Meal. — Sales  of  superfine  Flour  at 
$6  12,  extra  at  $6  75.  Penna.  and  Ohio  family  at 
$7  00  and  $7  25  per  barrel,  and  fancy  at  f  8.  Small 
sales  to  the  trade  from  $5  87  up  to  $9  00  for  com- 
mon and  fancy.  Rye  Flour  is  quiet  at  $6.  In  Corn 
Meal  nothing  doing. 

Grain. — Sales  of  good  and  prime  Red  Wheat  at 
%\  68  per  bushel,  and  white  at  from  $1  89  to  $1  95. 
Sales  of  Penna.  Rye  at  $1  28  a  $1  30.  Corn— Yel- 
low is  in  demand  at  $1  21  a  1  22  afloat.  Oats  are  un- 
changed— sales  of  Penna.  at  86  a  88  cts.  No  change 
in  Barley  or  Malt. 

Seeds. — Cloverseed  is  in  good  demand  at  %1  25 
a  $7  62  per  64  lbs.  Timothy  is  unsettled  at  $2  50 
a  ^3  per  bushel.    Small  sales  of  Flaxseed  at  $3  25. 


CHESTERFIELD     BOARDING     SCHOOL  FOR 
Young  Men  and  Boys  ;  situated  on  the  CroBS- 
wicks  Ruad,  three  miles  from  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

The  forty-eighth  (48)  session  of  this  Institution 
will  commence  on  the  16th  of  5th  month,  1864, 
and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

TERMS,  $70  ;  one-half  payable  in  advance,  the 
other  in  the  middle  of  the  sessioD, 
For  further  particulars  address, 

Hjbnry  W.  Ridgway, 
Crosswick's  P.  0.,  Burlington  county,  N.  J. 
4th  mo.  9,  '64— 3m 
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SUGAR!  OWN    SELECT   SCHOOL    FOR  BOTH 
Sexes,  Willistown,  Chester  couaty,  Pa. 

TRUSTEES  OP   THE  SCHOOL. 

Thomas  Cox,         Jesse  Williams, 
Henry  Pratt,         Maris  Hall. 
This  institution,  established  under  the  auspices  of 
Goshea  Monthly  Meeting,  is  situated  six  miles  east 
of  West  Chester,  and  three  miles  from  the  W.  C. 
intersection  of  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad, 
In  addition  to  the  usual  English  branches,  Latin, 
French,  and  Drawing  will  be  taught. 

The  Spring  Term  will  open  (Second-day,)  4th 
jgaonth  lUh,  and  continue  10  weeks. 

TUITION,  $6  per  term  ;  French  and  Drawing  extra. 
Boarding  in  private  houses  $2  to  $2.50  per  week. 
For  further  information  inquire  of 

Phinbas  Garrett, 
Willistown  Inn,  P.  0.,  Chester  county.  Pa. 
4th  mo.  9th,  1864.— It  

WANTED. — A  situation  as  Teacher  or  Governess 
by  a  young  woman,  competent  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  any  of  the  English  branches,  and  Latin. 
Apply  to  Emmor  Comly,  131  North  7th  St.,  Philada. 
3d  mo.  12,  1864.— 3t. 

WANTED  by  a  Friend  in  the  country,  a  lad  who 
wishes  to  learn  farming.  He  must  be  the 
child  of  a  member,  and  will  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  family.  Apply  to  Emmor  Comly,  or  Amos  J. 
Peaslee,  Clarksboro',  N.  J.  . 

CONCORDVILLE  SEMINARY  FOR  YOUNG  LA- 
dies  and  Gentlemen,  situated  in  Delaware  Co., 
Pa.,  twenty  miles  west  of  Philadelphia,  on  the 
Philada.  and  Bait.  Central  R.  R. 

Spring  term  of  twelve  weeks  will  commence  3d 
mo.  21st,  1864. 

Expenses  for  English  branches,  $46.00. 
For  Circular,  address 

Joseph  Shortlidue, 
or,  A.  C.  Norris, 
3d  mo.  19,  1864. — 6w.  Concordville,  Del.  Co.,  Pa 

EOR  RENT.— A  LARGE  AND  COMMODIOUS 
two-story  dwelling  house,  with  three  rooms  and 
.  a  large  hall  on  the  first  floor,  and  a  convenient 
kitchen  attached  ;  a  large  and  good  garden,  and 
BuflScient  stabling.  There  is  also  a  large  school 
house  convenient  to  the  dwelling,  the  whole  sur 
rounded  by  a  large  yard,  nicely  shaded.  This 
property  has  recently  been  used  as  a  boarding 
school,  with  satisfactory  success.  The  location  is 
healthy  and  pleasant,  the  neighborhood  good,  and 
convenient  to  places  of  worship,  schools,  stores,  &c. 
It  is  situated  in  the  village  of  Fallsington,  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa.,  two  and  a-half  miles  from  the  Philada.  and 
Trenton  Railroad  at  Morrisville,  and  three  from 
Trenton.  There  is  a  daily  mail  and  post  office  in 
the  place.  It  will  be  rented  all  together,  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  boarding  school,  or  separately, 
and  either  by  the  year  or  as  a  summer  residence,  as 
may  best  suit  applicants.  For  particulars  address 
either  of  the  subscribers,  or,  to  view  the  property, 
call  on  Ebenezer  Hancb,  near  the  premises. 

WILLIAM  SATTERTHWAITE, 
JAMES  R.  STACKHOUSE, 
Fallsington  P.  0.,  Bucks  county,  Pa. 

MARK  PALMER, 
3d  mo.  19,  64.— tf.        Edgewood,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

ELLWOOD  ZELL  &  CO.,   Publishers,  Book- 
,    sellers  and  Stationers,  2d  floor  No's.  17  &  19 
South  Sixth  Street,  Philada.    Also,  Manufacturers 
of  Photograph  Albums,  and  Publishers  of  Friends' 
Books,  and  Foulke's  Almanac. — 3d  mo.  12,  '64.  tf. 


OTEPHEN  COX  &  CO.,  GENERAL  COMMISSION 
O  Merchants,  for  the  sale  of  Flour,  Grain,  Seed», 
Potatoes,  Beans,  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruit,  and 
ill  kinds  of  Country  Produce,  No.  236  N.  Wharves, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WOULD  REFER  WITH  PERMISSION  TO 


Win.  Neal, 
Isaac  Jeans  &  Co. 


Philadelphia.  Peter  Sherman,  Philadelphia. 
"  Sharpless  &  Siter,  " 

Drcxel  &  Co.,  Bankers,    "         George  Quimby,  New  York. 
Budd  &  Comly,  «•  Ward  k  Brother,  Rochester,  N.T. 

Qeo.  Keck,  <«         Dare,  Sproston  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

4m  25  '63— ly 
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J  sets  "Friends'    Miscellany,"    11   volumes  in 

each  set,  newly  bound     $7.50 

A  few  copies  Job  Scott's  works,  2  vols   3.50 

Hugh  Judge's  Journal   10 

Memoirs,  Ann  Byrd,  Isaac  Martin  and  Rufus 

Hall,  each   25 

Also,  Journal  of  John  Comly.   1.50 

CHARLES  COMfy,  B^  berry,  or, 
EMMOR  COMLY,  No.  131  North  1  h  St.,  Phila. 
1st  mo.  23,  1864.— t.  f. 

OMER  EACHUS,  COLLECTOJ^,  No.  2025  Wood 
Street,  Philadelphia.     Difficult  Claims  ener- 
getically presented. 

Unincumbered  Real  Estate  of  the  value  of  $15,000 
as  security  for  fidelity  in  making  remittances  of  pro- 
ceeds.   Reference  is  made  by  permission  to 

William  P.  Walter,  1233  Market  Street,  Philadft. 
J.  J.  Kersey,  1920  Green  Street.  " 
Thomas  H.  Spbakman,  Attorney,  26N.7th  St.,  " 
Dr.  a.  Langdon  Elwyn,  1422  Walnut  Street,  *' 
Andrews,  Colby  &  Thompson,  Attorneys,  37  Wall 
York. 

Correspondent  in  New  York. 
H.  Y.  CUMMINGS,  Attorney,  34  Wall  St. 
1st  mo.  23.  1864.—3moa.   

BELLEVUE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE. 
A  Boarding  School  for  Gijils. 
This  Institution,  beautifully  and  healthfully  located 
in  the  northern  limits  of  Attleborough,  Bucks  co., 
Penna.,  will  commence  its  Spring  and  summer  terin 
on  the  19th  of  Fifth  Month,  next,  and  continue  in 
session  twelve  weeks.  The  course  of  instruction  is 
thorough  and  complete  in  all  the  elementary  and 
higher  branches  of  an  English,  Classical,  and 
Mathematical  Education.  The  French  language  is 
taught  by  a  native  French  teacher.  Circulars  giv- 
ing full  particulars  may  be  had  on  application  to 
the  principals,  Attleborough  P.  0.,  Bucks  County, 
Penna.  Israel  J.  Grahame. 

Jane  F.  Grahajub. 

Principal^. 

3d  mo.  26,  1864-2m. 

OTOKES  &  FOULKE,  MERCHANT  TAILORS,  No. 
O  561  Arch  St.,  have  on  hand  a  good  assortment  of 
CLOTHS,  CASSIMERES  and  TESTINGS,  and  are 
prepared  to  have  the  same  made  up  to  order  in  good 
style  and  at  moderate  prices 

Particular  attention  given  to  making  Friends' 
Clothing.  9mo.  12,  '63— ly. 


WM.  HEACOCK, 
UNDERTAKER, 


GENERAL  FURNISHING 
No.  18  North  Ninth  Street, 
West  Side,  Philadelphia.  Constantly  on  hand  a  gen- 
eral assortment  of  ready-made  Coffins,  and  every  re- 
quisite for  Funerals  furnished  on  the  most  accommo- 
dating terms.  Lead  Coffins  furnished  at  the  shortest 
notice.  Lots,  Half  Lots,  and  Single  Graves  in  ail 
the  principal  Cemeteries,  for  sale 
5th  mo.  1863—1  yr. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
MARYLAND  ABOLITION  SOCIETY. 

Joseph  TowDsend,  Elisha  Tyson,  and  other 
philanthropists  of  Baltimore,  were  the  founders 
of  the  Maryland  Abolition  Society.  The  Insti- 
tution has  been  long  since  dissolved,  and  the 
records  are  probably  in  possession  of  the  descend- 
ants of  some  of  the  original  members.  Jos. 
Townsend  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  a  native  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
removed  to  Baltimore  in  1783,  and  died  in  that 
city  in  1846. 

In  some  account  of  his  life  written  by  himself 
is  the  following  extract,  which  throws  some 
light  on  the  origin  and  labors  of  the  Maryland 
Abolition  Society : 

"  In  the  year  1789,  when  the  principles  of 
freedom  began  to  prevail,  and  exertions  were 
used  for  the  liberation  of  the  Africans  and  their 
descendants  from  slavery — which  system  pre- 
vailed to  a  great  extent  in  this  country,  particu- 
larly in  the  Southern  States — the  writer  was 
one  of  the  few  who  were  active  in  the  formation 
of  the  Abolition.  Society  in  Maryland,  which 
was  similar  to  one  previously  formed  in  Phila- 
delphia. An  extensive  field  of  labor  was  opened, 
and  a  large  share  of  it  devolved  upon  him,  in 
which  his  time  was  considerably  taken  up,  for 
a  number  of  years ;  being  employed  by  the 
Society,  as  a  principal  agent,  in  transacting  its 
business,  which  caused  him  to  travel  several 
thousand  miles  to  obtain  information,  and  pro- 
cure the  necessary  documents  to  establish  facts 
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where  suits  were  depending  relative  to  free- 
dom. 

During  his  Secretaryship  to  this  Institution 
it  became  necessary  to  open  a  correspondence 
with  many  of  the  leading  characters,  both  in 
America  and  Europe,  who  were  embarked  in 
the  promotion  of  the  same  cause ;  which  episto- 
lary intercourse  was  maintained,  both  on  that 
and  on  other  subjects  of  a  public  nature,  as  long 
as  they  lived. 

In  a  few  years,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  this  Society,  several  hundred  persons  were 
released  from  an  unjust  and  oppressive  servi- 
tude; and  added  to  these,  numbers  were  emanci- 
pated by  will — which  became  a  subject  of  serious 
consideration  j  for  it  was  clearly  foreseen,  thafc 
the  liberation  of  so  great  a  number  of  unin- 
formed men  and  women,  without  the  capacity 
to  take  proper  care  of  themselves,  would  be  at- 
tended with  unpleasant  consequences,  unless 
some  plan  could  be  devised  to  improve  their 
understandings,  and  to  elevate  them  in  some 
measure  from  the  degraded  state  into  which 
they  had  fallen. 

The  members  of  the  Abolition  Society 
united  in  the  proposition  to  build  a  house  for 
the  education  of  colored  children,  and  for  a 
place  of  worship,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  generous 
donation  of  a  valuable  lot  of  ground  on  Sharp 
street,  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  Society 
(James  Carey,)  and  the  exertions  of  the  build- 
ing committee,  in  obtaining  subscriptions,  it 
was  finally  completed. 
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Notwithstanding  the  many  discouragements 
they  had  to  encounter,  they  had  the  satisfaction 
to  find  that  the  Africans  and  their  descendants 
were  entrusted  with  the  entire  management  of 
the  building  in  the  course  of  a  few  years ;  and 
that  it  was  afterwards  conducted  to  advantage 
— a  result  which  exceeded  every  expectation 
formed  at  the  commencement  of  it." 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ABOLITION  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  valuable  historical  contribution  of  Gr.  F. 
in  the  Intelligencer  of  19th  ult.,  has  induced 
me  to  examine  the  records  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Abolition  Society,  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in 
New  Jersey.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  nearly, 
perhaps  all,  the  older  Abolition  Societies  were 
originated  and  mainly  controlled  by  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

The  following  document,  in  the  hand-wri- 
ting of  James  Pemberton,  a  worthy  elder 
among  Friends,  and  a  very  active  member  (and 
afterwards  President)  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Abolition  Society,  is  endorsed  ^'  Rough  Draft 
of  Address  to  the  Assembly  of  New  Jersey,  on 
the  Slave  Trade,  1788." 

To  the  General  Assembly.of  New  Jersey.  The 
address,  memorial  and  petition  of  the  Reli- 
gious Society  called  Quakers,  respectfully 
showeth : 

That  the  Christian  religion  is  opposite  in  its 
.  nature  to  every  species  of  oppression,  and  par- 
ticularly to  that  which  involves  in  it  almost 
every  other  kind  of  guilt  as  doth  the  iniqui- 
tous commerce  carried  on  to  the  coast  of  Africa 
for  slaves — on  a  view  and  consideration  whereof, 
the  minds  of  the  legislators  in  several  of  the 
American  States  have  been  so  affected  that  laws 
have  been  enacted  for  its  suppression,  among 
whom  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  at  their 
session  last  spring,  manifested  their  abhorrence 
of  the  inhuman  traffic,  which  we  have  reason  to 
fear  will  prove  only  a  partial  remedy,  being  lia- 
ble to  be  evaded  by  avaricious  unfeeling  men, 
without  the  interposition  of  your  authority  and 
that  of  the  Delaware  Grovernment,  to  which 
purpose  the  interesting  subject  has  been  brought 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  there ;  and 
we  are  now  further  incited  by  an  apprehension 
of  religious  duty,  to  request  your  serious  at- 
tention to  a  matter  in  tvhich  the  lives,  property, 
peace  and  liberty  of  multitudes  who  are  de- 
prived of  the  opportunity  of  setting  forth  the 
miseries  they  suffer  and  of  interceding  for  re- 
lief, are  immediately  concerned. 

Personal  freedom  being  the  natural  acknow- 
ledged right  of  all  men,  it  must  affect  every 
benevolent  mind  with  sorrowful  reflections  to 
observe  that,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  justice 
and  humanity,  there  remain  many  of  the  hu- 
man species  residing  in  this  State,  subjected  to 


the  arbitrary  will  and  disposal  of  avaricious 
men,  by  whom  they  are  sold  into  perpetual 
slavery,  with  the  aggravated  circumstance  of 
being  forever  separated  from  those  near  ties  of 
affection  which  subsist  between  husband  and 
wife,  parents  and  children,  and  often  transported 
to  distant  places  beyond  sea;  as  also,  that 
others  who  have  obtained  freedom  through 
their  own  labor,  by  purchase,  or  the  courtesy 
of  their  masters,  who  from  a  conviction  of  the 
injustice  of  detaining  them  in  slavery  have  re- 
stored them  to  liberty,  are  nevertheless  liable  to 
be  seized  and  again  reduced  to  a  state  of  bond- 
age by  persons  actuated  by  motives  of  avarice 
and  a  thirst  of  gain. 

We,  therefore,  earnestly  petition  that  you 
would  be  pleased  to  revise  the  laws  relating  to 
the  black  people,  which  are  now  in  force, 
and  enact  others  with  such  wise  amendments, 
alterations  and  provisions,  as  are  adequate  to 
the  present  circumstances  of  these  oppressed 
people,  founded  on  the  principles  of  justice  and 
humanity, — that  their  grievances  may  be  re- 
lieved, and  a  final  stop  put  to  the  importation 
or  fitting  out  ships  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  the  unrighteous  trade  to  Africa.'^ 

On  the  26th  of  11th  month,  1788,  (the  same 
year,)  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  enacted 
a  law  amendatory  of  a  law  passed  ^d  month 
2d,  1786,  which  prohibited  slaves  being  brought 
into  the  State,  if  imported  from  Africa  since 
1776,  under  a  penalty  of  £50,  or  if  not  so  im- 
ported, under  a  penalty  of  excepting  set- 
tlers' with  slaves  imported  before  1776,  &c. 

The  amendment  of  1788,  forfeits  vessels  and 
cargo  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  &c.  Also, 
prohibits  any  slaves  to  be  taken  from  the  State, 
without  their  consent,  except  where  their 
owner  removes  his  residence  to  another  State. 
Also,  removes  all  distinction  on  account  of  color 
in  trials  and  punishments,  and  requires,  under 
a  penalty  of  ^5,  that  all  slaves  shall  be  taught 
to  read. 

The  following  statement  of  the  prosecution 
of  the  case  of  the  negro  Silas,  may  be  interest- 
ing in  this  connection  : 

Richard  Wain,  in  a  letter  to  his  son-in-law, 
Thomas  Wistar,  dated  Walnford,  5th  month 
1790,  mentions  that  several  cases  were  about  to 
come  before  the  Supreme  Court,  and  adds  :  I 
fear  to  stand  singly  the  ostensible  advocate,  and 
wish  a  committee  of  the  (Abolition)  Society 
would  attend  the  next  week,  at  Trenton  Su- 
preme Court." 

The  case  was  this  :  the  slaves  were  left  by  will 
to  be  sold  for  fifteen  years,  and  then  to  be  free, 
within  which  time  Silas  and  others  were  born, 
and  claimed  as  slaves  for  life. 

The  Pennsylvania  Abolition  Society,  in  view 
of  this  and  other  letters  from  R.  Wain,  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  assist  him,  consisting  of 
James  Pemberton  and  12  others,  nearly  all  of 
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whom  were  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
They  reported  10th  month  7th,  1790,  "That 
on  the  17th  ult.,  Nicholas  Colin,  Thomas  Har- 
rison, Nathan  Boys,  Joseph  Moore,  Benjamin 
Hornor,  Thos  Parker  and  John  Todd,  jr.,  attend- 
ed the  Supreme  Court  at  Trenton.  That,  being 
deeply  sensible  of  the  importance  of  this  case 
to  a  great  number  of  blacks,  unlawfully  held 
in  bondage,  they  thought  it  proper  to  secure 
the  aid  of  several  able  counsellors.  That  Jona- 
than Sergeant  was  therefore  employed,  and 
Elias  Boudinot  and  Major  Howell  had  prom- 
ised gratuitous  assistance.  William  Patterson 
generously  refused  a  fee,  and  Miers  Fisher,  one 
of  the  Society's  counsellors,  gave  his  time  and 
service  without  reward.  That 'Chief  Justice 
Kinsey,  and  his  colleague,  Justice  Smith,  from 
a  kind  consideration  for  the  Committee,  ad- 
journed a  very  consequential  cause,  then  before 
the  court,  in  order  to  give  them  a  hearing. 
That  the  counsel  ably  supported  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  humanity,  and  that  on  the  22d, 
the  court  pronounced  judgment  in  favor  of  the 
negro,  in  whose  name  the  action  was  brought, 
declaring  him  to  be  a  free  man." 

The  argument  for  the  plaintifif  was,  that  no 
child  of  a  servant  could  be  born  a  slave,  and 
that  nothing  was  slavery,  that  was  short  of  all 
the  days  of  their  lives. 

Frelinghuyseu  and  Stockton,  on  the  other 
side,  contended  that  the  mother  was  a  slave  till 
the  end  of  the  fifteen  years,  and  could  not  im- 
part a  better  condition  to  her  offspring,  than 
she  was  possessed  of. 

Other  suits  were  carried  to  a  successful  de- 
cision, in  1791  and  '92,  by  R.  Wain,  assisted 
by  the  Abolition  Society. 

In  a  future  number  I  propose  to  continue  the 
subject  up  to  the  time  of  the  abolition  of  slave- 
ry in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.       J.  M.  T. 

Philadelphia,  3(i  month  25, 1S64. 

A  child's  testimony. 

The  following  testimony  was  borne  by  Jane 
Simcock,  a  young  girl  about  ten  years  and  six 
months  old,  at  a  meeting  in  Wilmington,  the 
6th  day  of  the  7th  month,  1741. 

"  My  friends,  my  heart  hath  been  grieved 
this  day,  in  consideration  of  the  proud  in  heart; 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  some  in  this  meet- 
ing that  think  God  cannot  pull  them  down ; 
but  oh,  my  friends,  if  there  be  any  such  that 
think  so,  they  are  sadly  mistaken,  for  Grod  can 
pull  down  the  strongest  man  or  woman  in  the 
world.  It  is  my  desire  that  we  may  all  come 
from  the  evil  of  our  ways,  and  be  obedient  to 
God,  that  he  may  go  along  with  us,  and  show 
which  way  he  would  have  us  go,  and  which 
way  he  would  not  have  us  to  go.  These  words 
have  pressed  upon  my  mind,  and  in  true  obedi- 
ence to  God,  I  have  dropped  them  amongst 
you  this  day." 


SECRETS  OP  HAPPINESS. 

A  susceptibility  to  delicate  attention,  a  fine 
sense  of  the  nameless  and  exquisite  tendernesses 
of  manner  and  thought,  constitute,  in  the  minds 
of  the  possessors,  the  deepest  under  current 
of  life — the  felt  and  treasured,  but  unseen  and 
inexpressible,  richness  of  affection.  It  is  rare- 
ly found  in  the  characters  of  men,  but  outweighs 
when  it  is,  all  grosser  qualities.  There  are 
many  who  waste  and  lose  affections  by  careless 
and  often  unconscious  neglect.  It  is  not  a 
plant  to  grow  untended  :  the  breath  of  indiffer- 
ence, or  a  rude  touch,  may  destroy  forever  its 
delicate  texture.  There  is  a  daily  attention  to 
the  slightest  courtesies  of  life,  which  can  alone 
preserve  the  first  freshness  of  passion.  The 
easy  surprises  of  pleasure,  earnest  cheerful nesfi 
of  assent  to  slight  wishes,  habitual  respect  to 
opinions,  unwavering  attention  to  the  comfort 
of  others  abroad  and  at  home,  and,  above  all^ 
the  careful  preservation  of  those  proprieties  of 
conversation  which  are  sacred  when  before 
the  world — are  some  of  the  secrets  of  that  hap- 
piness which  age  and  habit  alike  fail  to  impair. 


GOOD  NATURE. 


Good  Nature  !  Blessed  be  the  word,  and 
more  blessed  be  the  thing  signified  !  It  would 
not  be  safe  to  assign  it  a  rank.  Yet,  if  there 
be  another  virtue  more  useful,  more  agreeable, 
we  do  not  know  its  name.  And  what  singular 
discrimination  in  the  name  !  Most  terms  in- 
dicative of  feeling  regard  the  feeling  as  the 
effect.  But  here  the  cause  is  used  to  form  the 
name.  It  is  a  state  of  the  nature.  It  is  that 
condition  of  the  whole  disposition  which  in- 
clines it  toward  others'  welfare.  Good  Nature 
is  the  shining  out  of  kind  and  benevolent  feel- 
ings in  the  social  intercourse  of  men.  It  ia 
Love,  not  in  its  higher  moods  and  ecstasies — 
not  dressed  in  robes  of  fancy,  or  walking  ia 
the  high  places  of  life,  but  Love  in  its  every- 
day clothes  and  in  the  homely  places  of  com- 
mon life,  performing  minor  social  duties. 

Is  there  any  difference  between  Cheerfulness 
and  Good  Nature  ?  Cheerfulness  is  a  more 
active  state,  and  though  it  usually  carries  kind- 
ness with  it,  there  is  something  besides,  an  ele- 
ment of  luminousness,  a  hopefulness  and 
sparkle,  that  tend  to  exhilarate.  Cheerfulness 
is  always  hopeful ;  Good  Nature  may  be  sad. 
Cheerfulness  is  always  demonstrative  and  forth- 
putting;  Good  Nature  may  be  quiet  and  self- 
contained.  A  man  can  hardly  be  cheerful 
without  being  good-natured ;  but  he  may  b^ 
good-natured  without  being  cheerful.  Cheer- 
fulness tells  us  that  a  man  is  himself  happy, 
but  Good  Nature  shows  us  that  he  would  have 
other  people  happy.  It  is  said  that  a  "  merry 
heart  maketh  a  Aeerful  face,"  and  that  a 
merry  heart  doetn  good  like  a  medicine^'  but 
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Good  Nature  does  good  like  food.  If  you  are 
sad,  sick,  desponding — if  you  are  lonesome, 
weary,  or  foreboding,  then  comes  Cheerfulness 
in  a  friend's  face  like  a  ray  of  light  after  a  long 
storm )  it  does  do  good  like  a  medicine,  and  it 
is  the  pleasantest  medicine  to  take  that  ever 
patient  had  presented  to  him  in  allopathic 
doses.  Cheerful  folks  are  God's  natural  com- 
forters. Deep  and  abiding  sorrows  cannot  be 
driven  away  by  a  mere  shining  face.  These 
require  stronger  treatment.  But  great  and  real 
troubles  are  not  the  most  frequent.  The  flocks 
aud  broods  of  grief  are  mostly  made  up  of  petty 
things,  resulting  from  transient  disappointment, 
weariness,  misunderstanding,  mortified  vanity, 
wounded  pride.  These  settle  down  on  the 
mind  as  mists  do  in  the  low  places  of  the  field, 
and  Cheerfulness  falls  upon  them  just  as  sun- 
light does  upon  morning  mists,  and  shoots  radi- 
ance through  them,  warms  them,  and  sets  them 
in  motion,  and  moves  them  off,  and  dissipates 
them  utterly.  There  are  some  persons  that  are- 
blessed  with  such  shining  faces,  that  it  would  be 
well  to  employ  them  as  neighborhood  missiona- 
ries, and  keep  them  in  office  as  ministers  of 
Cheerfulness. 

But  Good  Nature^  while  it  may  not  make 
such  positive  demonstrations  as  Cheerfulness, 
lying  further  in,  and  being  more  of  the  nature 
of  an  inward  disposition  or  state  of  mind,  need 
not  fear  comparison  with  its  fellow-grace,  and, 
for  that  matter,  with  any  other  virtue. 

It  is  the  natural  antidote  and  prophylactic. 
It  is  to  temper,  what  moisture  is  to  fire.  It  with- 
stands its  outbreak,  and  when  temper  is  aflame, 
Good  Nature  puts  it  out.  Good  Nature  in  a 
shop,  on  a  voyage,  upon  a  journey,  among 
workmen,  among  companions,  in  the  camp,  is 
a  wonderful  preventive  of  mischief,  and  the 
arch-master  of  happiness !  In  so  far  as  peace- 
making is  concerned,  one  good-natured  man  is 
worth  a  dozen  merely  conscientious  one.  If 
Conscience  would  only  fall  in  love  with  Benevo- 
lence, and  go  always  in  its  company  !  But  it 
walks  out  with  Willfulness,  with  Combative- 
ness,  with  Self-Conceit,  so  often,  that  all  their 
ftiults  are  apt  to  be  charged  to  its  account,  and 
with  some  reason.  And  so  it  comes  to  pass 
that,  in  assemblies  of  men,  Conscience  is  apt 
to  produce  turmoil,  and  obstinacy,  and  conten- 
tion, for  it  uses  its  authority  to  put  into  law 
the  dispositions  of  pride  and  conceit. 

Now,  Good  Nature  cannot  be  made  the  in- 
strument of  any  malign  feeling.  It  may  err  the 
other  way — be  a  little  lax  in  principle,  a  little 
indifferent  to  moral  qualities,  a  little  more  anx- 
ious for  peace  than  for  rectitude,  but  this  is  a 
fault  easily  guarded  against,  and  all  good  men 
know  that  truth  and  purity  are  far  more  likely 
to  come  out  of  benevelent  dispositions  than  out 
of  contentiousness.  One  might  almost  change 
tike  phrase  of  Scripture,  in  its  applicati.on  to 


ecclesiastical  bodies,  and,  instead  of  Peace- 
makers, say,  "  Blessed  are  the  good-natured 
men."  For  if  they  are  not  the  peacemakers, 
they  are  the  fathers  of  them. 

Then,  in  the  household,  what  a  treasure  is 
Good  Nature  !  It  is  the  oil  that  makes  wheel 
and  spring  and  hinge  move  easily  and  silently. 
Without  it  everything  grates  and  cracks;  with 
it,  things  move  softly  and  harmoniously.  A 
good  dUposition  is  of  more  value  to  domestic 
happiness  than  any,  and  I  had  almost  said  all, 
other  dispositions  together.  Good  Nature  is 
not  only  itself  a  great  good,  but,  liko  a  warm 
and  summer  atmosphere,  it  promotes  a  thousand 
growths  that  would  not  otherwise  come  forth. 
It  stimulates  aM  that  is  good  in  men,  and  gives 
a  chance  for  amiable  traits  to  spring  without 
fear  of  being  cropped  by  the  malign  feelings. 

Would  it  not  be  well  if  a  little  pains  were 
taken  to  increase  this  generous  and  noble  dis- 
position ?  Would  there  be  any  harm  in  preach- 
ing about  it,  sometimes  ?  Are  there  not  hun- 
dreds of  parishes  in  which  generations  have 
grown  up  without  once  hearing  a  sermon  on 
Good  Nature  ? 

Would  it  not  be  well,  in  such  sermon,  to  con- 
vince and  convict  parents  of  the  sin  of  system- 
atically destroying  Good  Nature  in  their  chil- 
dren by  their  own  example,  by  all  that  indul- 
gence which  enfeebles  health  and  acuminates 
the  nerves,  by  injudicious  and  passionate 
government,  by  unreasonable  and  provoking 
restraints,  by  taunting  and  teasing  their  children, 
and  permitting  them  to  do  the  same  things 
among  themselves? 

But  we  must  pause,  or  these  remarks  will  be 
drawn  out  to  a  length  that  will  destroy  in  our 
readers  the  very  quality  which  we  wish  to  in- 
duce. 

If  any  society  shall  be  got  up,  in  consequence 
of  these  suggestions,  we  wish  to  join  ;  and  if 
any  premium  is  offered  for  this  quality,  we  will 
not  promise  to  compete,  but  would  sit  as  one  of 
the  committee. —  The  Independent. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
GOOD  AND  EVIL. 
A  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  neither 
can  a  corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good  fruit. 

Every  tree  that  briogeth  not  forth  good  fruit  is 
heivn  down  and  cast  into  the  fire. 

Wherefore  bj  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."— 
Matthew  vii.  18,  19,  20. 

It  is  clear  to  all  discerning  minds  that  as  a 
nation  we  have  not  lived  according  to  our  pro- 
fession. The  Declaration  of  our  Fathers,  good 
in  the  sight  of  Heaven  and  grateful  to  the 
down  trodden  of  the  world,  has  only  rested  with 
us  as  a  people  to  make  us  ashamed.  What  a 
fair  promise  before  God  and  man  !  and  by  our 
acts  how  great  a  lie  ! 

Are  we  then  worse  than  other  nations— a  people 
of  false  pretences  ?    We  think  we  ipust  admit 
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it,  and  more,  that  we  can  never  be  the  chosen 
people  of  the  Almighty  unless  we  are  born 
again.  The  principles  directly  antagonistic  to 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  we 
have  permitted  to  be  cultivated  among  us,  we 
liken  unto  a  corrupt  tree,  which  has  grown 
until  it  has  covered  our  land ;  its  fruit  is  bad, 
and  we  cannot  hope  for  better,  for  a  corrupt 
tree  cannot  bring  forth  good  fruit,  and  every 
tree  that  briogeth  not  forth  good  fruit  is  hewn 
down  and  cast  into  the  fire. 

Let  us  reflect  a  moment  and  we  feel  sure  all 
must  stand  convinced.  With  all  our  vain 
boasting  as  a  people,  we  have  not  prospered, 
and  like  all  pre-existing  nations  we  are  gliding 
in  the  current  inevitably  to  downfall  and  ruin  ; 
all  our  resources  are  of  no  avail ;  they  are  only 
the  glitter  of  a  moment,  a  type  of  what  we  might 
have  been.  Our  land  of  fair  promise,  of  milk 
and  honey,  wealth  of  soil,  and  hidden  treasures 
in  the  earth  awaiting  our  bidding,  hill  and  dale, 
valley  and  mountain  decked  in  the  loveliness 
of  paradise,  has  been  confided  to  us,  and  we  are 
casting  it  away  through  our  unfaithfulness,  for 
God  is  not  in  us;  we  have  preached  Christ  from 
the  beginning,  but  not  practised  his  precepts, 
and  we  are  now  being  hewn  down  as  a  corrupt 
tree,  and  being  cast  into  the  fire.  War  covers 
our  land.  It  is  the  fruit  of  wrong  and  injus- 
tice, a  national  crop  which  we  must  have  the 
burden  of  gathering,  and  the  laborers  that  fall 
in  the  harvest  field  are  legion.  It  must  be  so; 
we  may  cry  peace,  but  there  can  be  no  peace 
until  the  gleaners  have  passed  over  the  wasted 
fields  and  gathered  the  last  yield  of  our  bitter 
planting,  and  so  we  must  toil  while  we  defy  the 
Lord^  for  a  corrupt  tree  cannot  bring  forth 
good  fruit,  and  the  wages  of  sin  is  death. 

Why,  then,  do  we  hold  out  longer  against 
the  will  of  the  Almighty  ?  How  many  nations 
must  rise  and  fall  before  God  is  acknowledged 
on  earth  as  in  heaven  ? 

A  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit, 
wherefore  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 
Here  is  a  clear  statement  and  easy  guide,  so 
simple  and  truthful  that  no  man  can  fail  to 
see  what  God  requires  of  him  ?  and  as  the  dec- 
laration is  equally  clear  that  a  corrupt  tree 
cannot  bring  forth  good  fruit,  and  that  every 
tree  that  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit  is  hewn 
down  and  cast  into  the  fire,  it  must  be  manifest 
to  every  reflecting  mind  that  it  is  idle  and 
wicked  to  resist  the  decrees  of  the  Almighty. 
Man  can  make  Constitutions  and  laws,  but  if 
unjust,  God  will  break  them,  for  nothing  evil 
can  stand ;  if  a  corrupt  tree,  it  cannot  bring 
forth  good  fruit  and  must  be  hewn  down  and 
oast  into  the  fire. 

Senators  rise  in  the  Senate  Chamber  and  de- 
clare they  will  not  recognize  the  equality  of 
Ae  negro ;  God  says,  "  I  recognize  him." 
Ministers  from  the  pulpit  say,  "  we  will  have 


no  hand  in  this  war,"  and  it  is  well,  if  the 
church  has  been  righteous  and  just;  but  if  not, 
then  it  cannot  escape  bloodshed,  for  war  is  the 
fruit  of  injustice  and  wrong.  We  cannot  escape 
any  of  the  fixed  laws  of  the  universe ;  everything 
is  provided  for,  and  it  is  only  the  g6od  tree  that 
can  bring  forth  good  fruit. 

Let  us  then  be  wise  and  live ;  and  that  we 
may  fulfil  our  duty,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
make  a  covenant  at  once  with  our  Maker  to 
listen  to  His  teachings ;  and  as  it  is  manifest 
that  our  national  troubles  are  the  result  of  diso- 
bedience to  fixed  laws,  and  that  wrong  and  in- 
justice to  the  poor  negro  have  lost  us  our  man- 
hood, let  us  resolve  now  that  Slavery  and 
oppression  of  our  fellow  men  must  pass  away. 

Apologists  say  that  all  countries  have  to  pass 
through  civil  wars ;  we  would  add,  that  they 
have  never  after  been  able  to  cast  off"  the  war 
power,  and  so  nation  after  nation  has  gone 
down  and  been  lost.  Must  we  also  fall  ?  Has 
a  people  of  truth  yet  to  be  born  on  the  ruins  of 
former  nations ;  or  may  we  break  the  spell  which 
has  bound  us.  and  listen  to  the  voice  of  the 
forefathers?  We  think  our  country  may  be 
saved,  but  we  must  first  humble  ourselves  in 
the  sight  of  God,  and  feel  like  the  repentant 
prodigal.  Who  is  so  great  among  us  that  he 
should  set  himself  above  his  fellows  ? 

Are  these  views  visionary  and  impracticable  ? 
Is  it  impossible  for  this  people  to  adopt  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  ?  If  not,  then  let  us  culti- 
vate only  the  tree  of  truth  and  justice,  that 
good  tree  that  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit, 
and,  as  Jesus  said,  "If  ye  have  done  it  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have 
done  it  unto  me." 

Let  our  love  and  kindness  extend  unto  the 
most  despised  type  of  the  human  family,  the 
poor,  abused  negro.  We  must  be  just  to  him, 
or  we  cannot  be  just  to  each  other.  B. 


MILITARY  EDUCATION. 

The  training  of  men  for  war  has  been  in  all 
ages  their  chief  pride  and  bane.  Christianity, 
as  a  religion  of  peace,  was  meant  to  restrain 
and  ultimately  cure  this  great  evil ;  but  hitherto 
it  has  signally  failed  in  its  blessed  mission,  and 
even  allowed  itself  to  become  a  handmaid  and^ 
patroness  of  the  war  system.  In  nothing  has  its 
degeneracy  from  the  example  and  teachings  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles  been  more  glaring. 

Among  the  manifold  evils  sure  to  flow  from 
our  rebellion,  we  early  expected,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  special  eff'orts  to  revive  among  us  the 
old  war  spirit,  and  to  educate  our  people  more 
than  ever  in  military  habits.  At  the  North 
these  habits  had  long  passed  into  very  general 
disrepute ;  but  no  sooner  did  our  government 
call  upon  the  people  to  rally  for  its  support  in 
putting  down  the  rebellion,  than  the  warm  en- 
thusiasm spread  like  wild-fire  all  over  the  North, 
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and  has  ended  in  creating  a  popular  demand 
that  the  whole  community  shall  be  skilled  in 
the  art  of  war  as  a  measure  of  security  against 
future  rebellions. 

We  understand  well  the  plea;  but  in  truth 
there  never  was  a  blinder  or  more  suicidal  folly. 
"  In  the  point  of  preparing  for  war/'  says  one 
of  our  religious  journals,  "  the  South  has  shown 
more  foresight  than  the  North,  and  in  the  pres- 
ent contest  has  abundantly  reaped  the  advanta- 
ges of  her  thoughtful  preparation.  For  many 
years  past  the  larger  slave  States  have  each  sup- 
ported or  contributed  to  support,  by  public  funds, 
a  military  school,  from  which  annually  were 
sent  forth  among  the  population  a  corps  of  well 
trained  officers.  To  the  influences  of  these  in- 
stitutions may  be  attributed  much  of  the  singu- 
lar readiness  with  which  great  armies  were 
raised  and  disciplined  in  those  States.  In  the 
North,  on  the  contrary,  the  only  noteworthy  in- 
stitution of  the  kind,  prior  to  the  rebellion,  was 
that  founded  at  Norwich,  Vt.,  in  1820,  by  Cap- 
tain Partridge.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
however,  schools  of  this  sort  have  sprung  up  in 
considerable  num.bers,  and  have  been  carried  on 
in  some  cases  with  marked  success,  entirely  by 
private  enterprise  without  assistance  from  the 
State.'' 

A  mode  of  reasoning  quite  general,  but  as 
false  and  pernicious  as  it  is  common.  It  was 
just  this  military  training  of  the  South,  her  hab- 
its of  reliance  on  brute  force  as  the  ultimate 
arbiter,  that  tempted  them  into  the  fearful  abyss 
of  rebellion.  In  this  reliance  upon  the  sword, 
she  had  the  example  and  sanction  of  the  North, 
of  the  whole  country  ;  but  if  neither  the  North 
nor  the  South  had  been  trained  to  dependence 
upon  the  sword  as  a  proper  means  of  gaining 
their  ends,  this  rebellion  could  never  have  swept 
its  besom  of  fire  and  blood  over  our  land.  It  is 
a  natural  offshoot  of  the  war  system  we  have  all 
along  supported,  and  deemed  vital  to  our  safety 
and  even  existence  as  a  nation. 

At  present,  however,  we  barely  allude  to  this 
subject.  The  time  has  not  come  for  the  mass 
of  our  people,  or  even  our  leading  minds,  to 
give  it  such  consideration  as  it  deserves.  We 
must  wait  till  these  war-clouds  have  passed 
away ;  but  sure  we  are  that,  sooner  or  later,  it 
must  be  examined  as  it  has  never  yet  been,  or 
we  are  doomed  to  the  periodical  return  of  just 
such  evils  as  are  now  overwhelming  us.  We 
know  not  how  long  it  may  take  to  learn  that  in 
habits  of  peace,  such  as  we  have  never  yet 
learned,  lies,  under  God,  our  only  security  for 
the  future  ;  but  this  lesson  we  must  learn,  and 
put  in  practice,  or  the  days  of  our  republic  are 
numbered.  We  know  too  well  that  this  warn- 
ing will  not  for  the  present  be  heeded  ;  but  we 
deem  it  our  duty  as  pioneers  in  this  great 
Christian  Reform,  to  put  it  on  record  for  those 
to  heed  who  will.^ — Advocate  of  Peace. 


NON-RESISTANCE. 

Ramond,  in  his  "  Travels  in  the  Pyrenees," 
fell  in  from  time  to  time  with  those  desperate 
marauders  who  infest  the  boundaries  of  Spaia 
and  Italy — men  who  are  familiar  with  danger, 
and  robbery,  and  blood.  What  did  experience 
teach  him  was  the  most  efficient  means  of  pre- 
serving himself  from  injury?  To  go  "un- 
armed." He  found  that  he  had  "  little  to  ap- 
prehend from  men  whom  we  inspire  with  no 
distrust  or  envy,  and  every  thing  to  expect  in 
those  from  whom  we  claim  only  what  is  due 
from  man  to  man.  The  laws  of  nature  still 
exist  for  those  who  have  long  shaken  off  the 
law  of  civil  government." — "  The  assassin  has 
been  my  guide  in  the  defiles  of  the  boundaries 
of  Italy ;  the  smuggler  of  the  Pyrenees  has 
received  me  with  a  welcome  in  his  secret  paths. 
Armed,  I  should  have  been  the  enemy  of  both  : 
unarmed^  they  have  alike  respected  me.  In 
such  expectation  I  have  long  since  laid  aside 
all  menacing  apparatus  whatever.  Arms  irri- 
tate the  wicked  and  intimidate  the  simple ;  the 
man  of  peace  amongst  mankind  has  a  much 
more  sacred  defence — his  character." — Dy- 
mond. 


SELF-CULTURE. 

(Concluded  from  page  71.) 

The  succession  of  the  seasons  gives  to  many 
of  the  working  class  opportunities  for  intel- 
lectual improvement.  The  winter  brings  leisure 
to  the  husbandman,  and  winter  evenings  to 
many  laborers  in  the  city.  Above  all,  in  Chris- 
tian countries,  the  seventh  day  is  released  from 
toil.  The  seventh  part  of  a  year,  no  small  por- 
tion of  existence,  may  be  given  by  almost  every 
one  to  intellectual  and  moral  culture.  Why  is 
it  that  Sunday  is  not  made  a  more  effectual 
means  of  improvement?  Undoubtedly  the 
seventh  day  is  to  have  a  religious  character; 
but  religion  connects  itself  with  all  the  great 
subjects  of  human  thought,  and  leads  to  and 
aids  the  study  of  all.  God  is  in  nature.  God 
is  in  history^.  Instruction  in  the  works  of  the 
Creator,  so  as  to  reveal  his  perfection  in  their 
harmony,  beneficence,  and  grandeur ;  instruc- 
tion in  the  histories  of  the  church  and  the 
world,  so  as  to  show  in  all  events  his  moral 
government,  and  to  bring  out  the  great  moral 
lessons  in  which  human  life  abounds;  instruc- 
tion in  the  lives  of  philanthropists,  of  saints, 
of  men  eminent  for  piety  and  virtue ;  all  these 
branches  of  teaching  enter  into  religion,  and 
are  appropriate  to  Sunday ;  and  through  these, 
a  vast  amount  of  knowledge  may  be  given  to 
the  people.  Sunday  ought  not  to  remain  the 
dull  and  fruitless  season,  that  it  now  is  to  mul- 
titudes. It  may  be  clothed  with  a  new  interest 
and  a  new  sanctity.  It  may  give  a  new  impulse 
to  the  nation's  soul.  I  have  thus  shown,  that 
time  may  be  found  for  improvement;  and  the 
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fact  is,  that  among  our  most  improved  people, 
a  considerable  part  consists  of  persons,  who 
pass  the  greatest  portion  of  every  day  at  the 
desk,  in  the  counting-room,  or  in  some  other 
sphere,  chained  to  tasks  which  have  very  little 
tendency  to  expand  the  mind.  In  the  progress 
of  society,  with  the  increase  of  machinery,  and 
with  other  aids  which  intelligence  and  philan- 
thropy will  multiply,  we  may  expect  that  more 
and  more  time  will  be  redeemed  from  mutual 
labor,  for  intellectual  and  social  occupation. 

But  some  will  say,  "  Be  it  granted  that  the 
working  classes  may  find  some  leisure ;  should 
they  not  be  allowed  to  spend  it  in  relaxation  ? 
Is  it  not  cruel,  to  summon  them  from  toils  of 
the  hand  to  toils  of  the  mind  ?  They  have 
earned  pleasure  by  the  day's  toil,  and  ought  to 
partake  of  it."  Yes,  let  them  have  pleasure. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  dry  up  the  fountains,  to 
blight  the  spots  of  verdure,  where  they  refresh 
themselves  after  life's  labors.  But  I  maintain, 
that  self  culture  multiplies  and  increases  their 
pleasures,  that  it  creates  new  capacities  of  en- 
joyment, that  it  saves  their  leisure  from  being, 
what  it  too  often  is,  dull  and  wearisome,  that 
it  saves  them  from  rushing  for  excitement  to 
indulgences  destructive  to  body  and  soul.  It 
is  one  of  the  great  benefits  of  self-improve- 
ment, that  it  raises  a  people  above  the  gratifi- 
cations of  the  brute,  and  gives  them  pleasures 
worthy  of  men. 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  conclude  witt  recalling  to  you  the  happiest 
feature  of  our  age,  and  that  is,  the  progress  of 
intelligence,  self-respect,  and  all  the  comforts 
of  life.  What  a  contrast  does  the  present  form 
with  past  times  !  Not  many  ages  ago,  the  na- 
tion was  the  property  of  one  man,  and  all  its 
interests  were  staked  in  perpetual  games  of  war, 
for  no  end  but  to  build  up  his  family,  or  to 
bring  new  territories  under  his  yoke.  Society 
was  divided  into  two  classes,  the  high-born  and 
the  vulgar,  separated  from  one  another  by  a 
great  gulf,  as  impassable  as  that  between  the 
saved  and  the  lost.  The  people  had  no  signifi- 
cance as  individuals,  but  formed  a  mass,  a  ma- 
chine, to  be  wielded  at  pleasure  by  their  lords. 
In  war,  which  was  the  great  sport  of  the  times, 
those  brave  knights,  of  whose  prowess  we  hear, 
cased  themselves  and  their  horses  in  armor, 
so  as  to  be  almost  invulnerable,  whilst  the  com- 
mon people  on  foot  were  left,  without  protec- 
tion, to  be  hewn  in  pieces  or  trampled  down  by 
their  betters.  Who,  that  compares  the  condi- 
tion of  Europe  a  few  ages  ago,  with  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  world,  but  must  bless  God  for 
the  change.  The  grand  distinction  of  modern 
times  is,  the  emerging  of  the  people  from  bru- 
tal degradation,  the  gradual  recognition  of  their 
rights,  the  gradual  diffusion  among  them  of  the 
means  of  improvement  and  happiness,  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  power  in  the  state,  the  power  of 


the  people.  And  it  is  worthy  remark,  that  this 
revolution  is  due  in  a  great  degree  to  religion, 
which,  in  the  hands  of  the  crafty  and  aspiring, 
had  bowed  the  multitude  to  the  dust,  but  which, 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  began  to  fulfil  its  mis- 
sion of  freedom.  It  was  religion,  which,  by 
teaching  men  their  near  relation  to  Grod,  awak- 
ened in  them  the  consciousness  of  their  impor- 
tance as  individuals.  It  was  the  struggle  for 
religious  rights,  which  opened  men's  eyes  to 
all  their  rights.  It  was  resistance  to  religious 
usurpation,  which  led  men  to  withstand  politi- 
cal oppression.  It  was  a  religious  discussion, 
which  roused  the  minds  of  all  classes  to  free 
and  vigorous  thought.  It  was  religion,  which 
armed  the  martyr  and  patriot  in  England 
against  arbitrary  power,  which  braced  the  spirits 
of  our  fathers  against  the  perils  of  the  ocean 
and  wilderness,  and  sent  them  to  found  here 
the  freest  and  most  equal  state  on  earth. 

Let  us  thank  God  for  what  has  been  gained. 
But  let  us  not  think  everything  gained.  Let 
the  people  feel  that  they  have  only  started  in 
the  race !  How  much  remains  to  be  done ! 
What  a  vast  amount  of  ignorance,  intemper- 
ance, coarseness,  sensuality,  may  still  be  found 
in  our  community !  What  a  vast  amount  of 
mind  is  palsied  and  lost !  When  we  think,  that 
every  house  might  be  cheered  by  intelligence, 
disinterestedness,  and  refinement,  and  then  re- 
member, in  how  many  houses  the  higher  powers 
and  affections  of  human  nature  are  buried  as 
in  tombs,  what  a  darkness  gathers  over  society. 
And  how  few  of  us  are  moved  by  this  moral 
desolation  ?  How  few  understand,  that  to  raise 
the  depressed,  by  a  wise  culture,  to  the  dignity 
of  men;  is  the  highest  end  of  the  social  state  ? 
Shame  on  u^,  that  the  worth*  of  a  fellow-crea- 
ture is  so  little  felt. 

I  would,  that  I  could  speak  with  an  awaken- 
ing voice  to  the  people,  of  their  wants,  their 
privileges,  their  responsibilities.  I  would  say 
to  them,  you  cannot,  without  guilt  and  disgrace, 
stop  where  you  are.  The  past  and  the  present 
call  on  you  to  advance.  Let  what  you  have 
gained  be  an  impulse  to  something  higher. 
Your  nature  is  too  great  to  be  crushed.  You 
were  not  created  what  you  are,  merely  to  toil, 
eat,  drink,  and  feleep,  like  the  inferior  animals. 
If  you  will,  you  can  rise.  No  power  in  society, 
no  hardships  in  your  condition  can  depress  you, 
keep  you  down,  in  knowledge,  power,  virtue, 
influence,  but  by  your  own  consent.  Do  not 
be  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  flatteries  which  you 
hear,  as  if  your  participation  in  the  national 
sovereignty  made  you  equal  to  the  noblest  of 
your  race.  You  have  many  and  great  deficien- 
cies to  be  remedied ;  and  the  remedy  lies,  not 
in  the  ballot  box,  not  in  the  exercise  of  our 
political  powers,  but  in  the  faithful  education 
of  yourselves  and  your  children.  These  truths 
you  have  often  heard  and  slept  over.    Awake  ! 
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Resolve  earnestly  on  self-culture.  Make  your- 
selves worthy  of  your  free  institutions,  and 
strengthen  and  perpetuate  them  by  your  intel- 
ligence and  your  virtues. 


THE  PRESENT  IS  THE  ONLY  TIME. 

If  a  man  but  glance  over  his  yesterday,  he 
will  see  at  once  how  foolish  it  is  to  fret  one's 
self  about  the  time  to  come,  for  he  will  find  in 
every  yesterday,  a  miniature  grave,  as  it  were, 
dug  by  a  too  fearful  imagination,  in  which  is 
buried  all  his  little  store  of  daily  happiness.  Men 
slight  the  good  they  have,  in  their  anxiety  for 
the  good  to  come.  They  waste  their  oil  for  to- 
day in  fruitless  attempts  to  procure  a  supply  for 
the  morrow,  forgetting  that  he  who  replenished 
the  cruise  is  inexhaustible.  Trust  in  Him, 
and  he  will  never  fail  you. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  16,  1864. 


The  historical  reminiscences  of  Gr.  F.  in  re- 
lation to  the  efforts  of  Friends  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Abolition  Societies,  and  in  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  have  induced  exiamination, 
and  in  the  present  number  will  be  found  two 
articles  beariog  on  the  subject  in  New  Jersey 
and  Maryland. 

Died,  at  bis  residence  in  Richmond,  Ind.,  on  the 
7th  of  2d  month,  1864,  Jacob  Saunders,  in  the  I2d 
year  of  his  age;  a  member  of  Whitewater  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends.  The  deceased  was  diffident, 
and  unobtrusive  in  his  manners,  and  much  respect- 
ed by  those  who  knew  him  best.  He  was  one  who 
"studied  to  be  quiet, — and  to  mind  his  own  busi- 
ness,"— and  was  qualified  to  drop  a  word  of  counsel 
to  the  erring,  or  of  encouragement  and  sympathy  to 
the  afflicted.  His  last  illness  was  brief — but  for 
him  death  appeared  to  have  no  terrors. 

 ,  on  the  14th  of  2d  month,  1863,  Susan  Cook, 

in  the  84th  year  of  her  age ;  and  on  the  3d  of  10th 
month,  1863,  her  sister,  Anna  Stubbs,  in  her  80th 
year;  both  members  of  Little  Britain  Meeting, — the 
latter  an  elder  for  many  years. 

 ,  on  the  14th  of  3d  month,  1864,  Nathan 

Beown,  in  the  'i'4th  year  of  his  age;  a  member  of 
Little  Britain  Meeting. 

 ,  in  Middletown,  Bucks  county,  Pa.,  on  the 

2d  of  4th  month,  1864,  after  an  illness  of  35  hours, 
Joseph  K.  Taylor,  aged  38  years ;  a  member  of 
Middletewn  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  22d  of  3d  month,  1864,  at  his  residence 

in  King  township,  Canada  West,  Thomas  N.  Watson, 
8on  of  John  Watson,  within  one  month  of  the  52d 
year  of  his  age,  of  disease  of  the  throat;  after  a 
confinement  of  nearly  five  months  to  his  room,  he 
deceased  suddenly.  He  was  a  useful  member  of  our 
religious  Society,  a  tender  father,  an  afiFectionate 
husband,  and  a  kind  friend  ;  one  who  will  be  missed 
in  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  being  one  of 


those  who  never  said  to  his  neighbor,  Go,  and  come 
again  ;  always  ready  to  do  a  kind  action,  when  in 
his  power  to  do  it. 

Also,  nearly  seven  weeks  since,  a  great  grand- 
child, Menetto  Hughes,  about  1  years  of  age,  the 
daughter  of  John  W.  and  Elizabeth  Hughes,  of 
Schomberg.  She  made  a  triumphant  close  for  a 
child  of  her  age :  her  disease  was  scarlet  fever  ; 
she  manifested  no  concern  at  the  approach  of 
death;  desired  the  attendance  of  relations  and 
friends,  and  on  the  morning  of  her  death,  she  knew 
every  one  as  they  approached  her,  called  them  all 
by  name,  and  bid  them  "good  bye."  She  had  a 
sense  of  the  glory  that  awaited  her,  and  expressed 
that  she  saw  Jesus ;  "I  see  him,"  she  said,  ''with 
my  eyes  shut."  To  a  cousin,  some  years  older  than 
herself,  who  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  she  said, 
"Walter,  dont  leave  me  ;  stay  and  see  me  die."  She 
retained  her  aenses  to  the  last,  and  appeared  like  an 
angel,  with  hands  lifted  up,  as  if  in  prayer  to  the 
Father  of  spirits.  J-  W. 

Canada  West,       month  ith,  1864. 

Died,  On  the  3d  of  4th  month,  1864,  Oliver  H.  son 
of  Samuel  Yardley,  in  his  3'7th  year;  a  member  of 
Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  On  the  4th  of  4th  month,  1864,  Mary  Willis, 

wife  of  James  Martin,  in  her  Y4th  year ;  a  member 
of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  On  the  8th  of  4th  month,  1864,  Eliza  Smyth, 

in  the  62d  year  of  her  age;  a  member  of  Spruce 
Street  Monthly  Meeting. 

[communicated.] 

 ,  at  her  home  in  Mill  Creek  Hundred,  New 

Castle  county,  Delaware,  on  Seventh-day,  the  19th 
of  3d  month,  1864,  Rebecca  B.,  wife  of  George 
Thompson,  aged  50  years  ;  a  member  of  New  Gar- 
den Monthly  Meeting.  She  was  the  child  of  relig- 
iously minded  parents,  and  was  left  an  orphan  at  a 
tender  age  ;  but  the  counsel  and  admonitions  of  a 
pious  mother  had  left  their  impress  on  her  spirit: 
for  in  very  early  life  she  manifested  much  religious 
feeling,  and  evinced  a  desire  to  become,  "in  spirit 
and  in  truth,"  a  child  of  Him,  who  it  is  declared 
will  ever  be  a  father  to  the  fatherless.  During  her 
early  womanhood,  she  indulged  to  some  extent,  la 
the  fashions  and  gayeties  of  the  world ;  yielding  to 
the  gratification  thereby  aiforded  to  a  disposition 
naturally  lively  and  vivacious.  But  soon  these  thingg 
became  a  burden  to  her,  and  she  was  made  a  beared 
of  the  cross  for  Christ's  sake.  About  this  time,  was 
begun  the  work  of  regeneration  and  purification, 
that  was  designed  to  qualify  and  prepare  her  to 
proclaim  to  the  world  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel 
of  peace.  That  truth  had  wrought  its  perfect  work, 
those  who  knew  her  well  can  bear  testimony.  Her 
calm  demeanor,  the  purity  and  quiet  beauty  of  her 
life,  during  her  later  years,  will  ever  be  remember- 
ed. Gentle,  generous  and  forgiving,  her  crowning 
virtue  was  that  charity  that  "  thinketh  no  evil^ 
— that  hopeth  all  things ; — endureth  all  things." 
Her  close  was  a  triumphant  one :  her  family  and 
friends  around  her  ;  her  spiritual  and  mental  vision 
unclouded,  and  conscious  of  her  approaching  end, 
but  full  of  faith  and  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality, 
she  quietly  passed  away  from  earth  to  the  mansions 
of  the  Eternal,  there  to  dwell  with  sanctified  spirits 
that  have  gone  before. 


The  concluding  Meeting  this  season  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Friends  for  the  relief  of  the  Suffering 
I  Poor,  will  be  held  at  Race  Street  Meeting  House, 
'  this  7th  day  evening,  4  mo.  16ih,  at  8  o'clock 
1  Jos.  M.  Teuman,  Jr.,  Clerk. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE. 

The  following  Minutes  give  information  of 
tbe  efforts  which  have  heen  and  are  being  made, 
within  the  limits  of  the  Western  Quarterly 
Meeting,  in  order  to  promote  an  increasing  in- 
terest in  the  proposed  school. 

At  a  Conference,  called  by  the  Association  of 
Friends,  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  en- 
gaged in  an  effort  for  the  establishment  of  a 
school  at  West  Dale,"  held  at  London  Grove, 
2d  month  6th,  1864. 

After  the  benefits  to  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  to  others,  to  be  derived  from  such  a  school 
as  proposed,  had  been  presented  by  C.  Diddle, 
E.  Parrish  and  others,  it  was  enjoined  by  the 
meeting,  upon  persons  in  attendance,  to  use 
earnest  endeavors  to  stir  up  a  more  general  in- 
terest in  this  important  movement.  Also,  that 
at  the  close  of  the  regular  business  of  the  seve- 
ral Monthly  Meetings,  embraced  in  the  West- 
ern Quarter,  it  was  enjoined  on  members  now 
present  to  have  this  subject  duly  considered, 
and  a  committee  was  set  apart  to  give  proper 
attention  thereto,  and  as  far  as  way  opens  to 
secure  subscriptions. 

Said  committees  of  the  several  Monthly 
Meetings  to  confer  together  and  co-work,  as  on 
consultation  they  may  deem  best,  and  unitedly 
to  form  a  body  representing  the  limits  of  the 
Western  Quarter,  and  thus  relieve  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
'  ing  of  this  portion  of  its  wide  field  of  labor. 

J.  H.  Jackson,  Clerk. 

In  pursuance  of  the  above  stated  objects,  a 
meeting  of  such  committees  as  were  appointed 
and  others  interested,  was  held  at  London  Grove, 
on  the  21st  of  2d  month,  1864. 

Committees  from  New  Garden  and  Penns- 
grove  were  represented,  and  the  meeting  was 
informed  that  some  of  the  other  Monthly  meet- 
ings have  the  subject  of  appointment  under 
consideration. 

The  following  propositions  were  offered  and 
considered  ;  but  in  order  that  the  co-operation 
of  those  meetings  not  represented  here  by  com- 
mittees may  be  had,  it  was  concluded  to  ad- 
journ this  meeting  to  the  20th  of  the  3d  month 
next,  at  two  o'clock,  P.M.,  at  London  Grove, 
for  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject. 

The  clerk  was  requested  to  inform  Friends 
of  the  several  monthly  meetings  ;  of  this  con- 
clusion, and  ask  their  prompt  attention  thereto. 

Ellwood  Michener,  Clerk. 
Propositions^. 

1st.  That  the  present  effort  to  establish  a 
school  embracing  a  preparatory,  a  normal  and 
a  collegiate  department,  is  worthy  of  our  sup- 
port. 

2d.  That  the  present  condition  of  the  move- 
ment demands  of  all  interested  in  right  educa- 


tion, and  desiring  the  extended  usefulness  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  to  throw  their  influence 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  early  establishment 
of  such  an  institution,  and  to  aid  by  just  and 
reasonable  subscriptions. 

[The  proposed  meeting  was  held  on  the  20tli 
ult.,  and  adjourned  to  meet  at  London  Grove, 
on  the  21th  inst.,  when  it  is  expected  that  some 
Friends  from  the  city  will  be  present.  A  gene- 
ral attendance  is  requested.] 

We  regard  this  movement  as  one  of  deep  in- 
terest throughout  our  Society ;  and  for  the 
benefit  of  a  good  cause  think  it  right  to  make 
some  statements  of  its  progress  in  this  region. 

Within  the  past  two  years  several  conferences 
were  appointed  by  the  Executive  committee  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  and  attended  by 
some  of  their  number  within  the  Western  Quar- 
ter. At  these  a  number  of  the  younger  heads  of 
families  and  a  few  others  gave  their  attendance, 
and  generously  fostered  the  good  work  by  prompt- 
ly subscribing  to  its  stock.  (The  amount  of  sub- 
scriptions in  our  quarter  has  now  reached  $2875, 
115  shares  of  stock,  having  been  taken  by  60 
friends.)  Most  of  our  stockholders  very  prop- 
erly assisted  in  adopting  the  present  constitu- 
tion— choosing  the  location,  and  in  electing 
the  Board  of  Managers  to  whom  the  advance- 
ment of  this  responsible  and  arduous  trust  is  at 
present  committed. 

The  early  contributors  we  believe  generally 
understand  the  embarrassing  position  in  which 
their  chosen  agents  without  adequate  means  are 
involved.  They  are  generally  disposed  to  con- 
fide in  their  judgment  as  to  the  extent  and 
arrangement  of  the  institution  needed,  and 
which  it  is  their  duty  to  decide  upon,  erect, 
and  organize  in  such  manner  as  will  best  sub- 
serve the  objects  contemplated. 

In  approaching  their  task  the  Managers  have 
made  known,  that  owing  to  circumstances  pecu- 
liar to  the  times,  a  larger  amount  of  capital  is 
needed  than  at  an  earlier  date,  it  was  hoped 
would  suflfice  to  start  this  institution  with  fair 
chance  for  success.  But  even  to  plan  such  an 
establishment  demands  that  the  amount  of 
capital  the  Society  is  disposed  to  furnish  shall 
be  first  ascertained.  Based  to  serve  the  wants 
of  so  wide  a  territory,  the  Managers  doubtless 
feel  that  to  proceed  to  erect  accommodations 
for  a  small  number  of  pupils  only  would  fail  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  Society. 

Such  portions  of  the  establishment  as  will  be 
in  first  demand,  do  not  admit  of  being  built  by 
sections,  and  hence  such  portions  once  com- 
menced, the  capacity  of  the  institution  cannot 
well  be  increased.  With  this  understanding  of 
the  matter,  some  of  pur  contributors  favor  a 
persistent  effort  being  now  made  to  canvass  the 
merits  of  the  whole  subject,  confident  that  as  it 
comes  to  be  better  understood  it  will  commend 
itself  to  a  more  general  support,  and  the  requi- 
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site  capital  be  furnished.  Such  is  the  feeling 
of  some  who  have  countenanced  this  move- 
ment from  its  start,  and  contributed  of  their 
means  Whilst  the  records  of  our  Quarterly  and 
of  our  Monthly  meetings  a  few  years  back, 
show  the  dissatisfaction  then  felt  with  existing 
opportunities  of  education,  they  further  mani- 
fest a  general  desire  to  get  up  schools  to  be 
taught  by  members  and  under  the  supervision 
of  Friends.  In  some  instances  we  find  allusion 
made  to  an  institution,  such,  in  part,  as  that 
now  sought  to  be  established ;  but  no  way 
seemed  then  open  to  advance,  beyond  commit- 
tee reports  of  an  impracticable  character.  In 
strange  contrast  with  the  past  feeling  on  this 
interesting  poncern,  when  the  subject  in  its 
present  practicahle  shape  is  proposed,  some  of 
our  members  fear  it  as  something  tending  to 
the  exaltation  of  man's  intellectual  powers  at 
the  expense  of  his  religious  sentiment. 

Some  Friends  have  long  felt  that  our  Society 
has  not  been  meeting  its  duty  in  the  educational 
field.  Discouraged  from  working  through  the 
public  school  system,  or  co-operating  in  sur- 
rounding institutions,  it  becomes  a  duty  to  do 
our  part  of  the  work  in  such  other  way  as  may 
seem  best. 

Accepting  then  the  present  attempt  to  estab- 
lish an  educational  institution  to  comprise  a 
normal  and  a  collegiate  department,  and  pre- 
paratory classes  as  incidental  thereto,  as  the 
practicahle  shape  which  surrounding  circum- 
stances and  the  judgment  of  many  earnest 
minds  have  finally  given  to  this  long-standing 
concern,  we  trust  it  will  soon  receive  more 
general  support,and  stand  acquitted  of  hindering 
cavils,  so  at  variance  with  our  Society  records 
on  the  subject.  J.  H.  J. 


''Mark  the  perfect  man  and  behold  the  up- 
right, for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace. 


Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  thrj  counsel^  and  afterward 
receive  me  to  glory.    Psalm  Ixxiii.  24. 


I  know  not  the  way  I  am  going, 

But  well  do  I  know  my  Guide ; 
With  a  child-like  trust  I  give  my  hand 

To  the  mighty  Friend  by  my  side  : 
The  only  thing  that  I  say  to  Him, 

As  He  takes  it,  is  "  Hold  it  fast, 
Suffer  me  not  to  lose  my  way, 

And  bring  me  home  at  last.'' 


As  when  some  helpless  wanderer, 

Alone  in  an  unknown  land, 
Tells  the  guide  his  destined  place  of  rest, 

And  leaves  all  else  in  his  hand — 
'Tis  home,  'tis  home  that  we  wish  to  reach 

He  who  guides  us  may  choose  the  way; 
Little  we  heed  what  path  we  take. 

If  nearer  home  each  day. 


THE  EARLY  ROBINS. 
Bird  of  Spring-time  I   Why  so  early 

Hast  thou  wandered  from  thy  home, 
Whilst  the  brown  wood  still  doth  echo 

With  the  Winter's  dolorous  moan  ? 

Bare  and  leafless  are  the  branches, 

Ice-bound  every  crystal  rill, 
And  the  fleecy  cloak  of  winter 

Yet  lies  white  upon  the  hill. 

No  soft  breezes  have  been  wandering 
Through  the  wood  with  wooing  sound, 

And  the  wild  flowers  all  are  sleeping 
'Neath  the  cold  and  frozen  ground. 

Yet  I  hear  thee  gaily  chirping 
In  the  gray  dawn's  early  gloom, 

And  thy  notes  of  gladness  tell  me 
That  thy  harp  is  all  in  tune. 

From  its  chords  no  note  of  sadness 
Darkness  o'er  the  spirit  flings, 

And  our  tears  of  anguish  cannot 
Jar  the  music  of  its  strings. 

Gay  and  jaunty  thou  art  looking, 
Robin  Red-breast,  on  the  spray  ; — 

But  now  take  a  friendly  warning — 
Haste  from  coming  storms  away. 

Many  a  leaf,  by  Autumn  painted 
With  the  hectic  flush  of  death, 

Yet  will  fall  to  earth  and  perish 
In  the  chill  of  Winter's  breath. 

Who  like  pilgrims  now  are  waiting, 
Fluttering  'tween  the  earth  and  sky, 

Ripening  in  earth's  storm  and  tempest, 
Ere  upon  her  breast  they  lie. 

Fearful  blasts  will  yet  go  sounding 
Through  the  woods  their  wild  alarms  ; 

And  the  forest  trees,  imploring. 
Raise  to  heaven  their  naked  arms. 

Wields  the  Ice-king  yet  his  sceptre, 
Rides  he  still  upon  the  gale  ; 

From  the  storm-clouds  yet  will  clatter 
'Gainst  our  pane  the  rattling  hail. 

Though  the  brow  of  Winter  brightens 
With  a  stray  gleam,  bright  and  warm, 

'Tis  but  like  the  flash  that  cometh 
With  the  gathering  of  the  storm. 

Be  not  by  it  lured,  sweet  robin  ; 

Tarry  not  upon  the  tree  : 
Wait  till  blue  eyed  violets  beckon, 

And  white  daisies  nod  to  thee. 

Wait  till  blossoms  wild  are  throwing 
Fragrance  through  each  shady  nook. 

And  the  dancing  leaves  cast  shadows 
In  the  clear  and  laughing  brook. 

Wait  till  Winter's  hushed  to  slumber 

By  Spring's  gentle  lullaby  ; 
Then  come  with  thy  song  of  gladness, 

Little  minstrel  of  the  sky. 

Lafayette^  Indiana.  G 


"Blessed  are  the  peace  makers,  for 
shall  be  called  the  children  of  Grod." 


"Gracious  is  the  Lord  and  righteous 
our  God  is  merciful.'' 
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From  the  Westminster  Review. 
THE  TUNNEL  UNDER   MONT  CENIS. 
(Continued  from  page  63.) 

When  this  system  was  first  proposed  there 
were  innumerable  objections  urged  against  it  in 
the  scientific  world.  It  was  declared  impossi- 
ble to  construct  recipients  strong  enough  to  hold 
a  supply  of  compressed  air,  which  was  thought 
capable  of  bursting  the  vessel  in  which  it  was 
enclosed,  and  perhaps  even  of  oozing  out 
through  the  pores  of  the  cast-iron  plates  of 
which  it  was  made.  The  practicability  of  con- 
veying compressed  air  to  any  distance  through 
pipes,  without  a  loss  of  tension  rendering  it  ut- 
terly useless,  was  even  more  strongly  and  gene- 
rally insisted  on.  Fortunately,  the  experience 
acquired  at  Bardonn^che  aflfords  a  full  refuta- 
tion of  these  unfavorable  predictions'"^  for  we 
learn  that  not  only  is  there  no  escape  of  air 
from  any  part  of  the  machinery  or  pipes,  suffi- 
cient to  stir  the  flame  of  a  taper,  but  experi- 
ment shows  that  the  loss  of  tension  liable  to  be 
incurred  in  the  transport  of  compressed  air 
would  not  equal  one-tenth  of  an  atmosphere  in 
any  distance  less  than  25,000  metres,  or  nearly 
four  times  that  which  it  can  be  required  to 
traverse  for  the  works  under  Mont  Cenis  ! 
Another  fear  also  expressed  by  the  opponents 
of  the  tunnel  was,  that  from  want  of  shafts  the 
workmen  employed  must  necessarily  be  suffo- 
cated ;  it  is,  however,  found  that  though  the 
temperature  is  somewhat  higher,  it  is  as  easy 
to  breathe  at  the  further  end  of  the  tunnel  as 
on  the  hillside  itself,  since  a  quantity  of  com- 
pressed air  is  daily  impelled  into  the  small  sec- 
tion seventeen  times  greater  than  its  cubic  ca- 
pacity, and  this  rush  of  compressed  air  not  only 
renews  the  atmosphere,  but  also  tends  to  mode- 
rate the  heat  generated  by  the  presence  of  a 
large  number  of  workmen  in  a  small  space,  in 
which  a  number  of  gas  lights  are  perpetually 
burning;  for  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  ex- 
perience, that  when  air  is  compressed  it  loses  a 
portion  of  its  natural  caloric,  whence  it  follows, 
that  when  it  resumes  its  primitive  volume  on 
being  allowed  to  escape,  it  is  ready  to  absorb  an 
amount  of  heat  equal  to  that  which  it  had  pre- 
viously emitted.  From  what  we  have  already 
said,  our  readers  will  readily  perceive  that  there 
need  be  no  fear  of  the  workmen  being  suffo- 
cated; nevertheless,  the  directing  engineers 
proposed  at  least  to  double  the  supply  of  com- 
pressed air  before  the  end  of  1863. 

At  the  northern  entrance,  the  system  em- 
ployed for  compressing  air  is  different,  and  of 
greater  general  interest,  since  it  is  more  readily 
applicable  than  that  of  the  column-compressor, 
which  requires  a  quantity  of  water  and  a  fall 
by  no  means  attainable  everywhere,  as  was  soon 
found  to  be  the  case  at  Fourneaux,  where  one 
torrent  at  a  sufficient  height  above  the  engine- 
house  had  not  the  necessary  supply  of  water, 


and  another,  which  was  abundant,  had  but  an 
insignificant  fall.  To  combat  this  difficulty,  the 
first  device  was  to  raise  water  to  the  requisite 
height  by  means  of  hydraulic  wheels,  when  a 
new  invention,  the  pump-compressor,  afforded 
a  real  solution  of  the  problem,  so  satisfactory, 
that  it  will  supply  three  times  the  amount  of 
compressed  air,  while  the  machinery  costs  one- 
third  less  than  the  column-compressor.  In  this 
machine  the  compression  is  effected  by  a  piston, 
which  an  hydraulic  wheel  causes  to  move  back- 
ward and  forwards  in  a  chamber  communica- 
ting with  two  vertical  columns,  supplied  with 
water  in  such  a  way  and  such  a  quantity,  that 
when  one  is  full  the  other  must  be  empty,  and 
this  occurs  alternately  as  the  piston  moves. 
Each  time  a  vacuum  is  left  in  the  one,  it  is 
filled  with  air  from  the  outer  atmosphere,  which 
the  water  on  its  return  compresses  until  it  ac- 
quires sufficient  tension  to  raise  a  valve  and 
escape  into  a  recipient,  just  as  in  the  col- 
umn-compressor. In  this  machine,  however, 
the  air  is  driven  into  the  vacuum  by  water  flow- 
ing from  an  outer  basin.  This  water  serves  a 
double  purpose;  when  the  column  is  full  of 
air,  it  accumulates  over  the  valve  by  which  the 
latter  has  entered,  and  the  superimposed  weight 
prevents'  any  leakage  through  this  valve  when 
the  air  begins  to  be  compressed  by  the  return 
of  the  piston ;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
the  column  is  empty,  the  water  flows  in,  enter- 
ing with  the  air,  and  makes  up  for  the  loss  of 
the  water  in  the  column  caused  by  evaporation. 
Any  extra  amount  which  may  thus  enter  escapes 
with  the  compressed  air  into  the  recipients,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  it  accumulates  until  it  is 
enough  in  quantity  to  raise  a  concentric  float 
under  which  it  makes  its  way  out,  and  which 
then  closes  again  over  the  orifice.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  each  pump-compressor  is  able  to  sup- 
ply the  works  with  thirty  litres  (nearly  seven 
gallons)  of  compressed  air  per  second,  and  when 
six  of  them  shall  be  at  work,  according  to  the 
declared  intention  of  the  engineers,  it  is  evi- 
dent there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
quantity  of  compressed  air  amply  sufficient  for 
the  perforating-machines,  for  renewing  the  at- 
mosphere in  the  tunnel,  and  for  speedily  clear- 
ing it  of  smoke  after  the  explosion  of  the 
mines. 

At  Fourneaux,  two  other  contrivances  of 
considerable  interest  are  in  use.  We  have  al- 
ready said  that  the  valley  of  Rochemolles  is  at 
a"  level  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the 
Arc;  so  much  so,  that  the  tunnel,  which  at  the 
south  entrance  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  one  valley, 
issues  out  at  the  north  end  at  a  height  of  186 
metres  (347  feet  10  inches)  above  the  opposite 
one,  in  spite  of  the  slope  given  to  half  of  it. 
To  obviate  the  inconvenience  of  having  to  drag 
everything  required  for  the  work  in  the  tunnel 
up  so  considerable  a  perpendicular  height,  the 
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engineers  bethought  themselves  of  constructing 
an  automatic  plane  between  the  platform  at  the 
mouth  of  the  tunnel  and  the  valley  below,  suf- 
ficiently wide  for  a  double  line  of  rails  to  be 
laid  on  it.  At  the  top  stands  a  large  drum  with 
a  cable,  each  end  of  which  is  attached  to  a 
truck,  one  of  which  is  at  the  top  while  the  other 
is  at  the  bottom.  When  the  latter  has  been 
loaded,  the  former  is  filled  with  water,  and  de- 
scends by  its  own  weight,  dragging  up  the 
other  as  it  moves;  a  contrivance  by  which  a 
weight  of  fifteen  hundred  kilogrammes  (not  far 
from  a  ton)  can  be  raised  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
the  water  being  emptied  out  of  the  truck 
which  reaches  the  bottom,  it  is  ready  to  convey 
another  load  to  the  top  in  its  turn. 

The  second  contrivance,  peculiar  to  Four- 
neaux,  concerns  the  ventilation.  When  the 
tunnel  shall  be  completed,  in  order  to  allow  the 
railway  lines  from  each  side  to  run  into  it,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  make  it  take  a  curve  up 
the  valleys  on  each  side,  and  a  branch  from  the 
main  tunnel  is  already  being  excavated  for  this 
purpose  at  Bardonneche,  in  addition  to  the 
straight  one,  which  will  be  kept  open,  as  it 
facilitates  the  work  and  the  admission  of  air. 
In  spite  of  the  straight  line  observed  at  Four- 
neaux,  the  slope  inwards  of  22  per  1000  is 
found  to  be  a  great  obstacle  to  the  entrance  of 
a  current  of  fresh  air,  in  spite  of  the  difi^erence 
of  temperature  which  had  been  counted  on  to 
promote  it.  A  special  contrivance  has  there- 
fore been  devised  for  sucking  out  the  bad  air 
which  accumulates  in  the  tunnel,  through  a 
large  wooden  conduit  hanging  from  the  roof. 
The  torrent  of  Charmaix  has  been  made  to  sup- 
ply a  small  quantity  of  water  with  a  fall  of  70 
metres  (in  round  numbers  230  feet)  which,  by 
means  of  a  wheel,  sets  two  enormous  pistons  in 
motion.  These  alternately  rise  and  let  fall  a 
mass  of  water  enclosed  in  two  chambers,  com- 
municating with  the  conduit  from  the  tunnel; 
as  the  water  sinks  in  each  alternately  the  va- 
cuum thus  produced  is  filled  by  the  bad  air, 
which  is  immediately  afterwards  expelled  into 
the  outer  atmosphere  by  the  return  of  the  pis- 
ton ;  and  it  is  calculated  that  in  this  way  all  the 
mephitic  air  likely  to  be  generated  will  drawn 
off  without  difficulty,  even  when  the  works 
shall  be  under  the  centre  of  the  mountain. 

We  have  now  sketched  the  peculiar  machine- 
ry employed  for  tunnelling  Mont  Cenis.  The 
perforators  we  will  not  attempt  to  describe  mi- 
nutely, partly  because  the  extreme  complication 
of  parts  necessary  to  fit  them  for  their  various 
functions  is  such  as  to  render  them  unintelligi- 
ble without  the  assistance  of  drawings  on  a 
large  scale,  and  also  because  the  great  singu- 
larity in  them  that  we  wish  to  impress  on  our 
readers  is  quite  independent  of  their  arrange- 
ments and  form  ;  viz.  that  of  their  being  kept 
in  motion  by  compressed  air,  conveyed  from  a 


distance  which  even  now  exceeds  a  mile,  and 
will  be  considerably  more  before  the  works  are 
terminated.  For  the  first  time  since  the  appli- 
cation of  steam  to  machinery,  a  great  engineer- 
ing work  is  being  carried  on  without  its  assist-, 
ance  ;  and  the  accounts  given  of  the  success ' 
attained  in  the  employment  of  compressed  air, 
as  well  as  the  small  cost,  calculated  per  dynamic 
horse-power,  ought  to  command  this  great  en- 
terprise to  general  attention.  Air  is  a  com- 
modity to  be  obtained  everywhere ;  water  is  i 
neither  scarce  nor  dear,  especially  if  we  re- 
member that  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  pro- 
duce compressed  air  at  or  even  near  the  spot 
where  it  is  to  be  employed ;  for  even  supposing 
it  has  to  be  conveyed  to  a  distance  such  as  to 
occasion  a  considerable  loss  of  tension  (and  ex- 
perience, confirming  the  tables  of  the  Commis- 
sion, shows  that  this  would  not  occur  at  any 
moderate  one),  it  would  suffice  slightly  to  raise 
the  degree  of  the  original  compression,  a  result 
which  it  is  found  can  be  attained  by  the  same 
water  power,  provided  the  quantity  of  air  to  be 
operated  upon  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the 
additional  tension  it  is  desired  to  give  it.  The 
column-compressor,  indeed,  was  not  generally 
applicable,  owing  to  the  great  fall  required  to 
make  the  water  used  for  compression  descend 
with  sufficient  impetus,  but  this  difficulty  is  re- 
moved by  the  invention  of  the  pump-compres- 
sor, for  which  but  a  very  small  quantity  of 
water,  and  no  fall,  is  required,  and  in  which,  if 
necessary,  another  motive  power,  such  as  the 
wind,  we  conceive,  or  steam,  might  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  hydraulic  wheels  used  to  move 
the  compressing  pistons  at  Fourneaux.  A  re- 
view intended  for  general  perusal  is  not  the 
place  in  which  to  discuss  the  applications  which 
may  be  made  of  the  working  power  contained 
in  compressed  air,  nor  to  enter  on  the  abstract 
scientific  advantages  it  presents:  nevertheless 
we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  hope 
that  engineers  will  take  advantage  of  the  works 
now  going  on  at  Mont  Cenis  to  make  them- 
selves practically  acquainted  with  this  new 
motive  force,  and  to  study  the  use  that  may  be 
made  of  it  elsewhere. 

(To  be  continued.) 

"  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.^' 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
VEGETABLE  POISONS. 

Of  all  plants  distinguished  for  their  poisonous 
properties,  none  occupy  so  prominent  a  posi- 
tion in  the  commercial  and  medical  world  as 
the  tobacco  and  poppy;  the  one  given  by  the 
new  world  to  the  old,  the  other  by  the  old  world 
to  the  new — -used  as  are  the  leaves  of  one  and 
the  concrete  juice  of  the  other  in  similar  ways 
and  for  similar  eflfects  by  millions  of  the  human 
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race;  alike  the  subjects  of  the  anathemas  of  the 
high  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  the  prohibitory 
edicts  of  Emperors  and  the  counterblast  of 
Kings ;  alike  in  the  stern  unyielding  sway  they 
have  acquired  over  the  perverted  tastes  and 
appetites  of  men,  do  they  not  seem  almost 
identical,  and  worthy  to  be  classed  in  the  same 
category  ?  Yet  really  they  are  very  different ; 
one  the  most  useless,  the  other  the  most  valua- 
ble narcotic  known  in  the  materia  medica. 

Although  possessing  powerful  narcotic  prop- 
erties, tobacco  is  very  seldom  used  as  a  remedial 
agent,  on  account  of  the  excessive  and  distres- 
sing nausea  it  occasions ;  and  in  consequence  of 
the  unpleasant  effects  it  sometimes  produces  on 
the  system,  it  has  to  be  used  with  great  caution. 
Medical  writers  deprecate  the  use  of  it  in  any 
way ;  tending  as  it  does  to  enfeeble  the  diges- 
tive powers,  to  produce  emaciation  and  general 
debility,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  serious 
disorders  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  poppy  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of 
Asia  Minor,  but  has  been  introduced  into 
this  country  as  an  ornamental  flower;  and 
one  variety,  the  corn  poppy,  has  become  so 
fully  naturalized  that  in  many  places  it  is  likely 
to  become  a  noxious  weed.  It  belongs  to  the 
same  order  of  plants  as  the  blood-root,  calan- 
dine,  escholtzia,  and  a  few  others  of  like  char- 
acter, indigenous  to  this  country. 

All  poppies  contain  more  or  less  of  the  nar- 
cotic principle,  but  that  from  which  the  opium 
of  commerce  is  obtained  is  botanically  the 
Papaver  Somniferum,  growing  from  two  to 
three  feet  high.  The  flowers  are  large  and  sin- 
gle except  when  highly  cultivated,  brilliantly 
white,  and  succeeded  by  a  globular  capsule  from 
two  to  three  inches  in  diameter. 

All  parts  of  the  plant  abound  with  a  white 
juice,  but  the  best  opium  is  obtained  from  the 
capsule  by  making  longitudinal  incisions  on 
its  surface,  every  evening,  and  scraping  the  ex- 
uded juice  off  in  the  morning.  An  inferior 
article  is  made  from  a  decoction  of  the  leaves 
and  stems  of  the  plant,  and  formed  into  a 
kind  of  paste  by  the  addition  of  various  sub- 
stances. 

Medicinally,  opium  is  sometimes  used  in  sub- 
stance, but  more  generally  in  its  various  prepara- 
tions. The  tincture  of  opium,  commonly  known 
as  laudanum,  is  prepared  by  simply  dissolving 
the  drug  in  diluted  alcohol.  Morphia  is  the 
chief  narcotic  principle  of  opium,  and  is  extract- 
ed by  several  chemical  processes ;  this  again 
forms  the  base  of  several  preparations  known' 
as  the  salts  of  morphia,  in  which  form  it  is 
most  generally  administered.  Opium  is  also 
one  of  the  principal  ingredients  of  paregoric, 
Bateman's  Drops,  Godfrey's  Cordial  and  many 
other  popular  sudorific  medicines.  It  is  pro- 
duced in  various  portions  of  Hindostan,  Persia 
and  Asiatic  Turkey.    That  from  Aleppo  is  con- 


sidered the  best,  but  the  greatest  quantity  is 
produced  in  India  under  the  fostering  care  of 
the  East  India  Company. 

Curious  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  yet  true,  that 
the  most  deadly  and  virulent  poison  known  is 
elaborated  within  the  kernels  of  some  of  our 
most  valued  fruits.  The  hydrocyanic  acid, 
more  commonly  known  as  prussic  acid,  is  con- 
tained in  and  can  be  extracted  from  the  leaves 
and  seeds  of  the  peach  tree,  and  in  considerable 
quantities  from  the  kernels  of  the  bitter  almond. 
Although  found  in  the  above-named  fruits,  the 
principal  portion  of  the  prussic  acid  of  com- 
merce is  a  chemical  production,  obtained  from 
the  cyanuret  of  mercury.  This  substance  is  so 
very  fatal  and  so  rapid  in  its  effects,  that  one 
drop  placed  upon  the  tongue  of  an  animal, 
produces  death  in  a  few  seconds. 

Ranking  next  to  prussic  acid  in  deleterious 
properties  is  strychnine,  an  extract  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  the  strychnos  nux  vomica,  and 
strychnos  ignatia,  or  bean  of  St.  Ignatius.  The 
first  mentioned  tree  is  a  native  of  the  islands 
and  countries  bordering  on  the  Indian  ocean, 
and  is  of  medium  size,  with  a  stout  crooked 
stem  and  thick,  shining  leaves.  The  fruit  is 
about  the  size  of  a  small  orange,  which  it  much 
resembles,  and  consists  of  a  soft  white  pulp,  of 
which  several  kinds  of  birds  are  very  fond,  and 
numerous  flat  seeds,  about  f  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  of  a  greyish  white  color,  very  hard 
and  tough,  and  are  often  known  as  "  quaker 
buttons," — the  other  is  a  native  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  bearing  a  pear-bhaped  fruit  con- 
taining from  15  to  20  seeds,  about  an  inch  long 
and  half  an  inch  in  width.  Strychnine  acts 
principally  upon  the  muscles,  and  is  supposed 
to  produce  death  by  causing  a  suspension  of 
respiration,  resulting  from  a  spasmodic  con- 
striction of  the  muscles  concerned  in  the  pro- 
cess. In  a  diluted  state,  it  is  used  medicinally 
for  the  cure  of  paralytic  affections  and  is  con- 
sidered a  standard  remedy  in  cases  of  palsy. 

M. 

Quaker  town,  Sd  mo.  1864. 

Parsee  Libebality. — Five  Parsee  firms  in 
London  have  contributed  five  hundred  pounds 
sterling  for  the  relief  of  the  emancipated  ne- 
groes in  the  United  States. 

The  Parsees  are  the  descendants  in  the  East 
Indies  of  the  fire  worhippers,  driven  out  from 
Persia  on  account  of  their  religion.  They  still 
preserve  their  ancient  religion,  along  with  in- 
creased purity  of  morals. 

The  following  is  the  correspondence  an- 
nouncing the  gift : 

[Copy.]  "  21  GrRESHAM  HoUSE, 

23d  February,  1864. 
j%  Dear  Sir, — Four  of  our  Parsee  firms  of 
Gresham  House,  Messrs.  Cama  &  Co.,  Byram- 
jee,  Cama  &  Son,  D.  D.  Cama  &  Co.,  and  Mo- 
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dy  &  Co.,  and  myself,  have  subscribed  £100 
each  for  the  support  of  the  poor  negroes  who 
are  emancipated  in  America  from  bondage  by 
the  benign  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  I  beg  to  send  herewith  a 
cheque  for  £500  on  the  bank  of  England,  and 
request  you,  on  behalf  of  the  contributors  of 
the  same,  to  remit  the  equivalent  to  America, 
as  you  think  proper  3  by  your  so  doing  we  shall 
feel  greatly  obliged  to  you. 

I  remain,  my  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 
Russell  Sturgis,  Esq.     .      M.  H.  Cama.'' 


FORTHECHILDRBN. 
BY  A  MOTHER. 
Morning  Reflections. 
Awake  my  soul,  and  prepare,  like  the  morning 
sun,  to  dissipate  all  clouds  that  may  darken  the 
way ;  like  the  sun  let  me  joyfully  rise  and  illu- 
mine my  pathway  with  bright  deeds,  holy 
thoughts,  good  resolutions,  and  heavenly  hopes. 
Every  morning  God's  love  beams  upon  us; 
every  day  shows  fresh  tokens  of  kindness  to 
his  wayward  children,  calling  them  in  gentle 
tones  of  affection  to  free  themselves  from  sin, 
and  to  put  on  the  robes  of  humility,  purity,  and 
innocence,  and  walk  in  the  path  which  leads  to 
Heaven.  As  there  is  no  day  without  its  tempta- 
tions, no  day  in  which  we  are  sure  we  shall 
have  no  wrong  feelings  excited,  let  me,  before 
I  leave  my  room,  ask  God's  assistance  and  gui- 
dance, and  that  he  will  write  his  blessed  law 
upon  my  heart — the  law  of  love  and  forgiveness. 


Evening  Reflections. 
"  Oh  Lord,  thou  hast  searched  me  and  known 
me.  Thou  compassest  my  path,  and  my  lying 
down,  and  art  acquainted  with  all  my  ways." 
"We  cannot,  if  we  would,  go  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord.  How  beautiful  and  cheering  is 
the  thought  that  our  heavenly  Parent  is  ever 
with  us  to  sustain  us  in  trouble,  to  aid  us  in 
the  path  of  duty,  to  conduct  and  guide  us,  to 
protect  and  save  us  from  danger.  May  I  never 
leave  nor  forsake  my  heavenly  Guide  through 
the  journey  of  life,  for  although  the  way  be 
thorny  and  difficult,  He  will  never  forsake  those 
who  trust  in  him,  but  will  bring  me  safely  to 
my  heavenly  home,  where  I  shall  dwell  with 
him  for  ever  and  ever.  And  now,  as  the  dark- 
ness gathers  around  me,  I  will  commit  myself 
to  His  care,  whose  presence  makes  all  darkness 
light. 

A  GARDEN  FOR  EVERT  CHILD. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  gardens  the  writer 
has  ever  seen,  is  in  a  narrow  crowded  street  in 
New-York  city,  where  the  land  is  worth  more 
than  a  dollar  a  square  foot,  and  buildings  are 
packed  together  as  closely  as  it  is  possible  to  { 


place  them.    As  there  is  not  space  for  wide  | 
houses,  most  of  them  have  been  run  up  four, 
five  or  six  stories  high,  and  every  room  is  occu- 
died  with  goods  for  sale,  or  machinery  and  i 
workmen,  and  here  and  there,  clear  up  in  the  I 
topmost  story,  live  a  family  of  poor  people.  1 
The  garden  we  have  in  mind,  belongs  to  such  a  1 
family.     "  Do  they  make  it  in  the  yard  V 
asks  some  little  girl  who  has  never  visited  the  - 
city.     No,  there  are  no  yards  there.  The 
houses  occupy  all  the  ground  except  the  street, 
and  that  is  covered  with  paving  stones  so  thick- 
ly that  you  could  not  grow  a  radish  between  i 
them.     "  Where  can  this  wonderful  garden 
be    — It  is  on  the  window-sill  in  the  highest 
story  of  a  house,  in  a  room  occupied  by  a  poor  wo-  - 
man  and  her  three  little  girls.  It  is  only  three  feet 
long,  and  about  one  foot  wide,  made  in  a  box  filled 
with  earth  and  fastened  to  its  place  in  the  win- 
dow in  the  summer,  but  carried  within  during 
winter.  From  it  grow  two  Morning  Glory  vines 
which  twine  around  the  window  frame;  a 
monthly  rose  blooms  in  the  center,  and  a  Gera- 
nium and  a  Mountain  Daisy  complete  the  gar- 
den.      Why  that  is  not  much  !"  says  some 
young  reader.    Perhaps  not  to  you,  nor  to  the 
thousands  of  people  that  pass  that  way  every 
day  without  even  caring  to  glance  at  it,  but  to 
those  three  little  girls  it  brings  more  pleasure 
than  many  a  rich  man  enjoys  from  extensive 
grounds  and  costly  green-houses.    Thei/  cuUi' 
vate  the  flowers  themselves.    They  know  every 
bud  and  leaf  and  blossom ;  they  have  watched 
them  day  by  day,  welcoming  each  tiny  shoot  as 
it  peeped  forth  from  the  parent  stem,  petting 
each  bud  as  though  it  could  understand  their 
prattle,  and  a  joy  has  sprung  from  every  flower 
to  nestle  in  their  own  hearts.    These  children  | 
are  gentler,  kindlier  and  more  loving,  for  their 
care  of  their  little  garden — can  you  wonder  that  \ 
we  say  it  is  most  attractive  ?    Is  it  not  a  beau- 
tiful thing  ? 

Now  who  can  not  have  as  large  a  garden  as  | 
this,  and  find  it  as  great  a  source  of  happiness  ? 
Most  of  the  girls  and  boys  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  family  live  where .  there  is  room 
for  them  to  plant  and  train  many  flowers,  and  ' 
even  fruit  and  vegetables.    Begin  the  work  this 
spring.    Do  not  undertake  too  much,  ask  for 
the  use  of  only  so  much  ground  as  you  can  at-  , 
tend  to  well;  learn,  by  watching  others,  by 
reading,  and  by  inquiring  what  and  how  to  plant 
and  cultivate  :  and  before  the  summer  is  over 
you  will  find  more  pleasure  than  a  whole  candy 
shop  or  a  toy  store  could  give,  even  if  it  were 
all  your  own. — American  Agriculturist.  | 


ITEMS. 

The  laying  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  the 
new  telegraph  cable  to  India  has  been  successful, 
and  a  telegram  from  the  Persian  Gulf  announces 
tbat  the  paying  out  of  the  line  towards  Europe  is 
about  to  commence. 
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Goal  Oil  in  Russia.— A  formation  similar  to  that 
of  the  oil-producing  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
been  discovered  in  Russia.  Colonel  -Gowen,  an 
American,  has  obtained  from  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment a  lease  of  fifty  thousand  acres,  upon  which  he 
will  carry  on  bis  explorations  for  coal  oil. 


For  Friends  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  &C. 


the  24  hours,  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,... 

Snow,  including  very  slight 
falls  

Cloudy,  without  storms,  

Clear,  in  the  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  


TSMPBEATTJRE,  RAIN,  DBATHSj 
AC. 


Mean  temperature  of  the 
month  at  Penna.  Hospital 
Highest  do.  during  month 
Lowest  do.     do.  do. 
Rain  during  the  month,  


counting  lour  cu 
weeks  in  each  year. 


1863. 

1864. 

3  days. 
7  " 

6  days. 
2  " 

10  « 
3  " 

6  " 
4  " 

8  " 

13  " 

31  " 

31  " 

1863. 

1864. 

37.25  deg. 
67.00  " 
17.00  " 
5,88  in. 

40.50  deg. 
58.00  " 
22.00  " 
5.17  in. 

1172 

1506 

Average  of  the  mean  temperatures,  of 
this  month  for  the  past  seventy-five 
years,  • 

Highest  mean  of  do.  during  that  entire 
period,  1859  

Lowest     do.     do.       do.  do 
do.  1843,  


38.94  deg. 
48.25  ,  " 
30.00  " 


The  Treasurer  of  the  '^Women's  Association, 
of  Philadelphia,"  acknowledges  the  following 
receipts  from  Friends  in  the  country,  since  last 
Report 

From  a  Friend  in  New  Jersey    .  .    $10  00 
Makefield  Association  for  the  Relief 
of  the  Freedmen  .... 

Friends  of  Chesterfield,  N.  J. 
Friends  of  East  Groshen,  . 
Friends  and  others  of  Darby 
Monthly  Meeting     .  . 
Radnor  Prep.  Meeting 
Friends  of  Farmington  South  Prep. 
Meeting,  New  York 

Friends  and  others  of  Camden,  N.  J. 
and  Clothing  valued  by  them  at  . 

Margaret  A.  GtRiscom,  Treasurer, 

1028  Arch  Street. 
Philadelphia,  4th  mo.  7,  1864. 

All  donations  in  Clothing  or  Goods  should 
be  sent  to  A.  H.  Love,  212  Chestnut  St. 


The  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  rain,  alluded  to  in 
last  month's  review,  continued  until  the  26th  of  the 
present,  on  and  since  which  time  nearly  the  whole 
of  that  recorded  above  for  the  present  year  has 
fallen. 

My  manuscript  tables  of  temperatures,  compiled 
from  the  most  reliable  sources  I  could  obtaifi,  com- 
mence with  the  year  1790,  and  a  hasty  examination 
of  the  three  months  of  the  year  just  closed  discloses 
the  interesting  feature  that,  dividing  the  seventy-five 
years  into  periods  of  twenty-five  each,  there  has  been 
(with  one  trifling  exception  which  may  be  noticed) 
a  gradual  increase  of  temperature,  viz  : 

AVERAGE  OF  TEMPERATURES  OF  EACH  TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS,  VIZ  : 

From  1790  to  1815, 1815  to  1840,  1840  to  1864, 

inclusive. 

yirstMo.        31.20  30.60  32.75. 

Second  Mo.     28.60  28.88  33.93. 

Third  Mo.       37.28  38.36  41.18. 

If  not  lost  sight  of,  this  comparison  will  be  con- 
tinued from  month  to  month  in  each  successive  re 
view.  ^*  B. 

Philadelphia,  Fourth  Mo.  2,  1864, 


30  00 
6  00 
10  00 

36  00 
2  00 

20  00 

65  50 
20  00 


The  following  amounts  have  been  received 
since  last  acknowledgment  by  the  Treasurer  of 
"  Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid  and  Eleva- 
tion of  the  Freedmen": — 

From  Friends  of  Darby  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, and  others  ....  $20  00 
Fallowfield  Mo.  Meeting  and  others  23  50 
•  London  Grove  .  .  .  .  17  50 
Farmington,  N.  Y.  Mo.  Meeting  .  40  00 
Alloway's  Creek  Prep.  Meeting  .  35  00 
Centre  Mo.  Meeting  and  others  .  130  00 
Richland  Preparative  Meeting  .  64  00 
City  Contributions      .       .       .371  00 


Acknowledged  previously 


$881  00 
$6149  60 


Total        .       .  $7030  60 
M.  Saunders,  Treasurer. 
Philadelphia,  4th  month  9th,  1864. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — ^^Sales  of  superfine  Flour  at 
$6  37,  extra  at  $7  00.  Penna.  and  Ohio  family  at 
$7  31  and  $7  75  per  barrel,  and  fancy  at  9  50.  Small 
sales  to  the  trade  from  $6  25  up  to  $9  25  for  com- 
mon and  fancy.  Rye  Flour  is  quiet  at  $6  25.  In  Corn 
Meal  nothing  doing. 

Grain. — Sales  of  good  and  prime  Red  Wheat  at 
$1  76  a  1  82  per  bushel,  and  white  at  from  $1  95  to 
2  00.  Penna.  Rye  is  scare  at  $1  30  a  $1  40.  Corn 
— Yellow  is  in  demand  at  $1  27  a  1  28  afloat.  Oats 
are  unchanged — sales  of  Penna.  at  88  a  90  cts.  1200 
bus.  Maine  Barley  sold  at  $1  42,  and  700  bushels 
Malt,  at  $1  70. 

Seeds. — Cloverseed  is  in  good  demand  at  $7  50 
a  $7  62  per  64  lbs.  Timothy  is  unsettled  at  $2  25 
a  $2  75  per  bushel.  Small  sales  of  Flaxseed  at 
$3  35. 
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EATON  ACADEMY,  Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co., 
Pa.,  for  Boys  and  Young  Mem. 

Geo.  a.  Nbwbold,  Principal. 
Summer  Session  of  12  weeks,  will  commence  the 
11th  of  4th  month,  1864.    For  Circulars  address  the 
Principal,  Kennelt  Square  P.  0.,  Chester  county,  Pa. 

A  few  Summer  Boarders  will  be  accommodated 
during  7th  and  8th  months.  g.  a.  n. 

4th  mouth  16,  1864.— tf. 

CHESTERFIELD     BOARDING     SCHOOL  FOR 
Young  Men  and  Boys  ;  situated  on  the  Cross- 
wicks  Road,  three  miles  from  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

The  forty-eighth  (48)  session  of  this  Institution 
Vill  commence  on  the  16th  of  5th  month,  1864, 
and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

TERMS,  $70  ;  one-half  payable  in  advance,  the 
Other  in  the  middle  of  the  session. 
For  further  particulars  address, 

Henry  W.  Ridqwat, 
Crosswick's  P.  0.,  Burlington  county,  N.  J. 
4tb  mo.  9,  '64— 3m 

T)ELLEVUE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE. 

Jj  A  Boarding  School  for  Girls. 

This  Institution,  beautifully  and  healthfully/  located 
ii-i-i  i  northern  limits  of  Attleborough,  Bucks  co., 
I.  .,  will  commence  its  Spring  and  summer  term 
01  "  >  19th  of  Fifth  Month,  next,  and  continue  in 
ae/-  .  n  twelve  weeks.  The  course  of  instruction  is 
thtr  ugh  and  complete  in  all  the  elementary  and 
hig  a  r  branches  of  an  English,  Classical,  and 
Mat  smatical  Education.  The  French  language  is 
tar  t  by  a  native  French  teacher.  Circulars  giv- 
ing lull  particulars  may  be  had  on  application  to 
t.he  principals,  Attleborough  P.  0.,  Bucks  County, 
Penna.  Israel  J.  Grahame. 

Jane  F.  Grahaj«b. 

Principals. 

3d  mo.  26,  1864-2in. 

WANTED  by  a  Friend  in  the  country,  a  lad  who 
wishes  to  learn  farming.  He  must  be  the 
child  of  a  member,  and  will  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  family.  Apply  to  Emmor  Conjly,  or  Amos  J. 
Peaslee,  Clarksboro',  N.  J. 

HOMER  EACHUS,  COLLECTOR,  No.  2025  Wood 
Street,  Philadelphia.     Difficult  Claims  ener- 
getically presented. 

Unincumbered  Real  Estate  of  the  value  of  $15,000 
as  security  for  fidelity  in  making  remittances  of  pro- 
ceeds.   Reference  is  made  by  permission  to 

William  P.  Walter,  1233  Market  Street,  Philada. 
J.  J.  Kersey,  1920  Green  Street.  " 
Thomas  H.  Speakman,  Attorney,  26N.'7th  St.,  " 
Dr.  a.  Langdon  Elwyn,  1422  Walnut  Street,  " 
Andrews,  Colby  &  Thompson,  Attorneys,  37  Wall 
Street,  New  York. 

Correspondent  in  New  York. 
H.  Y.  CUMMINGS,  Attorney,  34  Wall  St. 
1st  mo.  23.  1864.— 3mo8. 

WM.  HEACOCK,  GENERAL  FURNISHING 
UNDERTAKER,  No.  18  North  Ninth  Street, 
West  Side,  Philadelphia.  Constantly  on  hand  a  gen- 
eral assortment  of  ready-made  Coffins,  and  every  re- 
quisite for  Funerals  furnished  on  the  most  accommo- 
dating terms.  Lead  Coffins  furnished  at  the  shortest 
notice.  Lots,  Half  Lots,  and  Single  Graves  in  all 
the  principal  Cemeteries,  for  sale 
5th  mo.  1863—1  yr. 


FOR  SALE  BY  THE  SUBSCRIBERS,  SEVERAL 
sets  "Friends'    Miscellany,"    11   volumes  i» 

each  set,  newly  bound   |7-50 

A  few  copies  Job  Scott's  works,  2  vols   3,54>' 

Hugh  Judge's  Journal   70 

Memoirs,  Ann  Byrd,  Isaac  Martin  and  Rufus 

Hall,  each   25 

Also,  Journal  of  John  Comly   1.50 

CHARLES  COMLY,  Byberry,  or, 
EMMOR  COMLY,  No.  131  North  7th  St.,  Phila. 
1st  mo.  23,  1864.— t.f. 

EOR  RENT.— A  LARGE  AND  COMMODIOUS 
two-story  dwelling  house,  with  three  rooms  and 
a  large  hall  on  the  first  floor,  and  a  convenient 
kitchen  attached  ;  a  large  and  good  garden,  an(| 
sufficient  stabling.  There  is  also  a  large  school- 
house  convenient  to  the  dwelling,  the  whole  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  yard,  nicely  shaded.  This 
property  has  recently  been  used  as  a  boarding 
school,  with  satisfactory  success.  The  location  is 
healthy  and  pleasant,  the  neighborhood  good,  and 
convenient  to  places  of  worship,  schools,  stores,  &c. 
It  is  situated  in  the  village  of  Fallsington,  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa.,  two  and  a-halfmiles  from  the  Philada.  and 
Trenton  Railroad  at  Morrisville,  and  three  from 
Trenton.  There  is  a  daily  mail  and  post  office  in 
the  place.  It  will  be  rented  all  together,  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  boarding  school,  or  separately, 
and  either  by  the  year  or  as  a  summer  residence,  as 
may  best  suit  applicants.  For  particulars  address 
either  of  the  subscribers,  or,  to  view  the  property, 
call  on  Ebbnbzbb  Hancb,  near  the  premises. 

WILLIAM  SATTERTHWAITB, 
JAMES  R.  STACKHOUSE, 
rallsington  P.  0.,  Bucks  county,  Pa. 

MARK  PALMER, 
3d  mo.  19,  64. — tf.        Edgewood,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

WANTED. — A  situation  as  Teacher  or  Governess 
by  a  young  woman,  competent  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  any  of  the  English  branches,  and  Latin. 
Apply  to  Emmor  Comly,  131  North  7th  St.,  Philada. 
3d  mo.  12,  1864.— 3t. 

TELLWOOD  ZELL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Book- 
,  sellers  and  Stationers,  2d  floor  No's.  17  &  19 
South  Sixth  Street,  Philada.  Also,  Manufacturers 
of  Photograph  Albums,  and  Publishers  of  Friends' 
Books,  and  Foulke's  Almanac. — 3d  mo.  12,  '64.  tf. 

STOKES  &  FOULKE,  MERCHANT  TAILORS,  No. 
561  Arch  St.,  have  on  hand  a  good  assortment  of 
CLOTHS,  CASSIMERES  and  VESTINGS,  and  are 
prepared  to  have  the  same  made  up  to  order  in  good 
style  and  at  moderate  prices 

Particular  attention  given  to  making  Friends' 
Clothing.  9mo.  12,  '63— ly. 


STEPHEN  COX  &  CO.,  GENERAL  COMMISSION 
Merchants,  for  the  sale  of  Flour,  Grain,  Seeds, 
Potatoes,  Beans,  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruit,  and 
all  kinds  of  Country  Produce,  No.  236  N.  Wharves, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WOULD  REFER  WITH  PERMISSION  TO 
Win.  Neal,  Philadelphia.  Peter  Sherman,  Philadelphia, 

Isaac  Jeans  A  Co.,  " 
Droxel  &  Co.,  Bank  ere,  " 
Dadd  &  Comly,  " 
Geo.  Keck, 

4m  25  '63— ly 


Sharpless  &  Siter, 
George  Quimby,  New  York. 
Ward  &  Brother,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Dare,  Sproston  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
EXTRACTED   FROM  A  LETTER  FROM  C.  R.  TO 
HER  BISTER. 

8th  month,  1801. 
I  am  so  well  acquaioted  with  the  feelings 
thou  describes,  that  my  solicitude  for  thee  will 
not  allow  me  to  remain  long  silent,  it  being  the 
very  rock  on  which  my  poor  little  bark  has 
been  shipwrecked  and  almost  ruined  ;  and  if 
this  has  done  nothing  more  for  me,  it  has  taught 
me  tenderly  to  sympathize  with  those  who  may 
share  a  similar  fate.  Yet  it  is  ever  to  be  re- 
gretted that  there  should  be  such  a  want  of 
true  feeling  and  fellow-helpers  in  our  poor  So- 
ciety. If  I  could  see  thee  I  could  tell  thee 
more  than  I  dare  to  write.  I  am  very  sensible 
that  by  my  giving  way  to  the  feelings  and  fears 
thou  describes,  I  have  fallen  far  short  of  the 
gracious  design  of  Infinite  Wisdom, — yea,  I  am 
one  of  the  greatest  dwarfs  in  the  preaching 
line,  and  I  do  impute  it  mostly  to  the  above 
cause,  for  I  have  most  of  the  time  been  willing 
to  fill  up  my  allotment,  could  I  have  had  the 
tender  sympathy  and  been  sensible  of  the  ap- 
probation and  unity  of  my  friends.  But  this 
was  denied  me  in  the  needful  time,  and  now  I 
seem  past  recovery.  Having  passed  through 
this  painful  dispensation,  I  now  abundantly  re- 
gret that  obedience  had  not  kept  pace  with 
knowledge,  for  this  I  believe  is  the  only  way 
to  be  made  conquerors  over  our  enemies,  either 
withiff  or  without,  and  to  receive  strength  to 
journey  forward.    By  what  I  have  since  dis- 


covered, my  being  favored  to  come  forth,  though 
not  in  lengthy  testimony,  I  believe  beyond  the 
expectation  of  my  friends,  they  were  fearful 
that  if  anything  was  manifested  like  approba- 
tion, that  I  probably  might  be  exalted  and  get 
off  the  right  ground.    In  consequence  of  their 
entire  withholding,  I  so  gave  way  to  discour- 
agement, that  the  work  I  soon  perceived  was 
marred  upon  the  wheel.    I  have  often  thought, 
that  if  ever  now  I  am  made  a  vessel  of  useful- 
ness, it  will  be  very  inferior  to  what  I  shouM 
have  been,  had  I  singly  attended  to  the  dictates 
of  truth.    To  have  ministers  and  elders  in  the 
circle  of  one's  nearest  connexions  and  friends, 
and  no  freedom  used  on  such  subjects,  was  a 
chilling  damp  to  me.    And  now,  my  dear,  if 
thou  canst  derive  any  instruction  from  these 
hints,  it  will  be  a  satisfaction  and  comfort  to 
me,  for  I  feel  a  particular  solicitude  that  thou 
mayest  singly  eye  the  pointings  of  the  Holy 
finger,  and  pursue  that  path  which  alone  will 
make  for  thy  eternal  peace.    It  is  the  Great 
Master  we  have  to  look  to  for  all  our  supplies ; 
then  why  should  the  fear  of  the  servants  over- 
balance or  prevent  our  obedience  to  Him,  when 
our  all  depends  upon  that  ?  It  was  told  me, 
that  if  Friends  in  those  important  stations  let 
me  pass  silently,  it  was  encouragement  enough; 
and  do,  my  dear,  take  it  so,  for  it  is  their  in- 
dispensable duty  to  let  their  feelings  be  known 
on  the  other  hand,  or  if  they  apprehend  the 
cause  injured.    But  oh,  I  believe,  did  they 
rightly  fill  their  stations,  they  would  be  like 
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unto  AaroDs  and  Hurs ;  they  would  be  a  sup- 
port and  consolation  to  the  poor  weary  travel- 
lers, who  may  truly  be  said  to  be  seeking  a 
better  country.  For  nothiDg  short  of  this  would 
induce  any,  rightly  called  to  the  work,  to  be 
exposed  to  the  criticism  of  a  vain  and  licentious 
world.  I  often  think  Sarah  Grubb's  compari- 
son a  very  just  one  :  "a  sea  of  glass,  mingled 
with  fire  for  I  believe  there  is  nothing  in 
the  world  to  be  compared  with  the  path  of  a 
deeply  exercised  gospel  minister  j  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  there  is  a  similarity,  according  to 
depth  of  experience,  in  all  the  rightly  called,— 
those  who  are  appointed  unto  and  anointed  for 
the  work.  And  now,  my  dear,  let  me  tell  thee, 
that  I  have  often  thought  if  I  could  return  to 
the  time  of  my  first  exposure,  with  the  little 
store  of  experience  I  have  gained  through  suf- 
fering, that  nothing  human  should  prevent  a 
faithful  attention  to  manifested  duty.  Had  it 
been  so,  I  have  no  doubt  I  should  have  got  out 
of  the  reach  of  many  arrows  which  have  been 
darted  at  me,  and  the  pangs  and  perils  attend- 
ant on  this  painful  warfare.  I  look  back  with 
a  regret  not  to  be  expressed,  and  forward  with 
little  or  Ro  hope  of  ever  being  anything  more 
than  I  now  am. 

It  is  a  tender  and  delicate  situation,  this  of 
our  peace  depending  upon  such  solemn  sacrifi- 
ces, and  airaid  to  comply,  lest  the  brethren 
should  condemn  or  disapprove.  Yes,  my  dear, 
I  know  all  about  it,  and  much  more  than  I 
want  to  know ;  for  I  have  stifled  and  suppressed 
the  Immortal  birth  within  me,  until  I  scarcely 
felt  the  motions  of  Divine  life,  or  ability  to 
espouse  the  cause; — may  it  never  be  thy  case  ! 
I  entreat  thee,  my  dear  sister,  to  lift  up  thy 
head  in  hope ;  as  dear  Daniel  Offley  told  thee 
on  one  occasion,  place  thy  confidence  in 
the  Puverlasting  Father,  friend,  and  helper.'' 
He  is  able,  and  will  do  more  for  thee  than  the 
Bmiles  or  frowns  of  mortals  can  do.  Let  us  be 
willing  to  endure  all  things  that  will  deepen  us 
in  the  root  of  life,  that  so  having  our  habita- 
tions upon  the  immutable  rock,  we  may  stand 
against  the  waves  and  billows,  though  they  may 
seem  to  pass  over  our  heads.  Let  us  trust  in 
Him  who  is  able  even  of  the  stones  of  the 
street  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham." 

Martha  llouth,  in  a  letter  to  us,  says :  "  No 
new  th-ng  befalleth  a  Christian  traveller.  All 
who  have  gone  before  have  trodden  the  same 
path,  and  have  found  the  testimony  true,  '  My 
grace  is  sufficient  for  thee.'  "  C.  R. 

WORKING  TOGETHER. 

Relis-ion  is  not  a  solitary  thing,  thing  with 
which  each  man  has  to  do  exclusively  in  the 
hidden  solitude  of  his  own  heart.  It  must  be- 
gin there,  and  in  many  of  its  deepest  exercises 
it  must  be  carried  on  there ;  and  without  the 
private  intercourse  of  the  soul  with  God,  the  pri- 


vate discipline  and  government  of  a  man's  own 
secret  heart,  all  other  religion  would  be  in  vain. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  little  will  it  do  to 
make  religion  altogether  an  individual  and  secret 
thing.  In  many  of  its  highest  privileges,  exer- 
cises and  engagements,  it  is  social,  and  one  of 
its  momentous  duties  is  that  of  mutual  sympa- 
thy, encouragement,  and  helpfulness. 

If  you  are  a  sincere  Christian,  ycu  ought  to 
feel  that  all  you  have  and  all  you  are — your 
wealth,  time,  talents,  power,  influence,  your 
penitence,  faith,  virtue,  Christian  experience 
and  wisdom,  all  your  blessings  and  privileges, 
temporal  and  spiritual,  have  been  bestowed  upon 
you,  not  for  your  own  use  alone,  but  for  the 
common  benefit  of  that  holy  family,  that  house- 
hold and  brotherhood  of  God's  redeemed  to 
which  you  profess  to  belong.  Your  portion  of 
meat  God  has  given  you  not  to  hasten  away  to 
devour  it  like  a  greedy  child  in  secret,  but  share 
it  with  all  your  brethren  in  Christ.  Your  light 
was  not  kindled  that  it  might  be  hidden  under- 
ground, illuminating  only  the  wjill  of  your 
own  tomb-like  solitude.  You  are  to  "let  your 
light  shine  before  men,"  and  not  only  by  your  ex- 
ample, but  by  your  active  exertions  and  sym- 
pathies you  are  bound  to  help  on  the  work  and 
the  workmen  of  Christ's  Church.  No  member 
of  Christ's  Church  but  can  do  something  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  religion,  and  by  his  kindly 
aid,  his  visits  of  sympathy,  his  soothing  chari- 
ties, his  cheering  encouragements,  his  recountai 
of  his  own  experience,  be  of  some  use  to  hi* 
fellow-Christian. — A.  Gaird. 


*'  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  atird 
forbid  them  not;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  God." 


THE  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  OF  OUR  YOUTH, 
WITH  A  POINTING  TO  THAT  LIGHT  WHICH 
NEVER  CAN  DECEIVE. 

Although  we  do  all  for  our  dear  youth  which 
our  wisdom  or  weakness  is  competent  to,  in  the 
way  of  religious  instruction,  nothing  will  supply 
the  place  of  that  earnest  travail,  that  patient  ex- 
ercise of  spirit  on  their  account,  which  is  indeed 
availing  with  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  sadly 
wanting  among  most  of  our  teachers  and  guar- 
dians. So  that  the  line  of  our  labor  seems  to 
me,  to  lay  more  in  endeavoring,  in  t;  e  fear  of 
the  Lord,  to  keep  their  minds  by  the  strict  dis- 
cipline of  love  from  all  hurtful  things,  to  engage 
them  to  self-examination,  to  lead  them  into  the 
true  fear,  where  is  the  very  beginnirtg  or  first 
principles  of  wisdom,  to  show  them  the  place  of 
true  tcaitwg,  to  point  out  to  them  where  the  true 
fountain  is,  where  the  treasure  lies,  and  to  pre- 
vail with  them  to  come,  taste,  and  see  thegood- 
ness  of  the  Lord,  and  what  he  hath  in  sto^e  for 
them  that  love  and  wait  upon  Him. 

I  remembered  whilst  writing  the  words  of  th« 
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last  sentence,  a  beautiful  passage  io  Penington, 
which  is  so  appropriate  that  it  seems  well  to  in- 
sert in  here.  He  says,  For  in  that  light,  to 
them  that  believe  in  it,  and  in  obedience  thereto, 
walk,  be  it  ever  so  little,  or  the  manifestations 
ever  so  small,  the  Father  will  reveal  more,  and 
give  to  that  heart  and  mind  to  be  sensible  of 
what  is  of  Him,  and  what  is  of  the  enemy,  so 
far  as  it  is  needful  for  it  as  yet  to  know.  For 
wise  and  absolute  judgment  in  all  things  is  not 
necessary  for  a  babe,  but  sense  to  know  the 
breast,  and  to  receive  from  it  the  milk  by  which 
it  is  to  be  fed,  that  it  may  grow.  This  is  enough 
in  its  present  state,  yet  if  there  be  need  of 
strength  at  any  time  to  still  the  enemy  and  the 
avenger,  the  Lord  will  reveal  it  in  the  heart, 
and  bring  it  forth  out  of  the  mouths  uf  the  babes 
and  sucklings  to  the  perfecting  of  his  praise." 
And  further,  he  writes,  "  He  that  waits  upon 
the  Lord  in  fear  and  in  obedience  to  that  which 
is  already  made  lyanifest,  not  desiring  know- 
ledge from  God  in  his  own  will,  time,  or  way, 
but  in  the  Lord's,  who  perfectly  knows  every 
one's  estate,  and  what  is  fit  for  him, — he  shall 
know  concerning  every  doctrine  his  heart  desi- 
reth  to  be  instructed  in,  in  the  Lord's  season; 
and,  in  the  meantime,  the  Lord  will  feed  him 
with  food  convenient  for  him,  and  there  shall 
be  no  want  to  him  who  boweth  before  the  Lord 
in  what  is  already  made  manifest,  and  waiteth 
for  his  further  manifestations  and  appearances." 
— Jolm  Barclay. 


FAITH  AND  WORKS. 

Even  60  faith,  if  it  hath  not  works,  is  dead,  being 
»!one." — James  ii.  17. 

Faith  is  undoubtedly  the  gift  of  God,  the 
work  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  answer  to  prayer. 
But,  if  the  necessity  of  looking   above  our- 
|6eives  for  ability  to  believe  be  clear,  and  if  it 
jbe  plain  from  the  word  of  God  that  we  cannot 
jdepend  too  much  on  Divine  strength,  it  is 
(equally  evident  that  we  cannot  be  too  diligent 
'in  using  the  means  of  Divine  appointment.    "  I 
tcan  do  all  things,"  says  Paul,    through  Christ 
which  Btrengtheneth  me."    This  is  bold  yet 
modest  confidence,  not  that  Christ  would  do 
the  things,  but  would  strengthen  him  to  do 
them.    Therefore  we  ought  to  work  at  least  as 
diligently  for  spiritual  as  for  temporal  mercies. 
But  we  do  not.    Alas  !  who  does  ?   In  propor- 
tion to  their  importance,  who  gives  as  much 
time  to  prayer  as  to  business  j  as  much  thought 
<o  their  Bibles  as  merchants  to  their  ledgers; 
,18  much  trouble  to  cultivate  their  souls  as  hus- 
oandmen  expend  on  ploughing,  and  sowing, 
iod  weeding  the  soil,  and  reaping  the  crop  ? 
^^o  wonder  that  we  make  such  slow  progress  in 

Evioe  life,  that  we  find  self-examination  to  be 
ch  an  unpleasant  task,  and  that  our  Christian 
Muree  corresponds  so  little  to  the  beautiful  and 


familiar  image  of  the  shining  light,  that  shineth 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day. 

Making  the  doctrine  of  man's  inability  an 
excuse  for  sloth  and  idleness,  we  seem  to  enter- 
tain the  vague  and  vain  expectation  that  we 
shall  be  borne  onwards  to  heaven,  like  a  boat 
without  sail  or  oar,  on  the  bosom  of  a  flowing 
tide ;  and  that,  instead  of  having  laboriously 
to  climb  the  ladder,  hand  over  hand,  we  shall 
some  how  or  other  rise  to  glory,  as  in  angels' 
arms,  and  on  angels'  wings.  Is  this  to  ho^nor 
the  grace  of  God  ?  Certainly  not.  The  dili- 
gent and  anxious  use  of  means  casts  no  reflec- 
tion or  disparagement  on  the  doctrine  of  faith, 
of  salvation  not  by  law,  but  by  grace.  It  is  the 
ship  that  has  a  steersman  at  her  wheel,  and  an 
outlook  on  the  bows,  that  sails  under  the  flag  of 
Providence — owning  and  honoring  him  who 
doth  fly  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  hatli 
measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 
That  is  faith  ;  anything  else  is  presumption, 
and  can  only  end  in  a  miserable  shipwreck. 
Who,  for  instance,  considers  himself  guilty  of 
mistrusting  the  promise,  "  thy  bread  shali  be 
given  thee,  and  thy  water  shall  be  sure,"  by 
toiling  at  his  work  ?  There  is  not  more  har- 
mony between  the  divine  perfections,  betweea 
the  Old  and  New  testaments,  between  the 
songs  of  saints  and  angels,  than  there  is  be- 
tween the  prayer  for  bread  on  a  good  man's  lips 
and  the  sweat  of  honest  labor  on  his  brow,  be- 
tween the  hard  toil  of  the  field  and  the  hopeful 
trust  of  the  closet.  And  in  calling  on  you,  m 
entreating  and  urging  you  to  put  on  the  whole 
armor  of  God,,  to  watch  and  pray,  to  guard 
against  temptation,  to  flee  youthful  lusts,  to  de- 
part from  evil  and  do  good,  to  give  all  dili- 
gence to  make  your  calling  and  election  sure, 
to  work  out  your  salvation  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling— I  am  no  more  casting  a  doubt  on  salvar- 
tion  by  grace,  than  I  am  denying  a  presiding 
providence,  when  I  tell  a  youth  about  to  go 
into  the  world,  that  the  hand  of  the  diligeiat 
maketh  rich,"  and  that,  unless  he  work,  "  pov- 
erty "  shall  come  as  one  that  travelleth,  and 
want  as  an  armed  man." — Thomas  Guthrie^ 
D.  D. 


Fpr  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 
No.  2. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Societj, 
held  7th  month  2, 1792,  the  committee  of  corres- 
pondence (composed  of  Jas.  Pemberton,  Dr. 
Samuel  P.  Griffitts,  Caleb  Lownes,  Wm.  Rodg- 
ers.  Dr.  Casper  Wistar,  John  Kaighn,  and  Jos. 
Sansom,)  were  directed  "  to  take  measures  for 
eff"ecting  the  establishment  of  Abolition  Socie- 
ties in  the  State  of  New  Jer^^ey."  Oo  the  la* 
of  4th  month,  1793,  they  reported  the  foriBife- 
tion  and  establishment  of  an  Abolition  Societj 
at  Burlington,  under  the  title  of  the  "New 
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Jersey  Society,  for  Promoting  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery." 

This  Society  had  branches  in  several  coun- 
ties of  the  State.  It  met  once  each  year, 
Jo'^ephBloomfield  was  President;  Richard  Harts- 
horne  and  Wm.  Parrett,  Vice  Presidents;  Wm. 
Coxe,  Treasurer,  and  Robert  Smith,  Jr.,  Secre- 
tary. 

In  1795,  the  Burlington  Branch  reported  55 
members ;  Grioucesfer  county  Society,  29  mem- 
ber#4  Salem  county,  83  members  ;  Cumberland 
county,  14  members.  In  Middlesex  and  Essex 
counties  no  regular  organization  appears  to  have 
existed,  but  at  a  meeting  held  8th  month  5th, 
1795,  delegates  were  appointed  to  the  meeting 
of  the  State  Society. 

4th  month  1st,  1793,  the  Pennsylvania  So- 
ciety received  a  communication  from  the  New 
York  Association,  proposing  a  general  conven- 
tion of  delegates  from  the  several  Abolition 
Societies. 

A  majority  of  the  Societies  having  united 
therewith,  it  convened  in  the  City  Hall,  Phila- 
delphia, 1st  month  1st,  1794,  and  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  first  convention  of  che  kind 
ever  held. 

Nine  Societies  were  represented,  viz :  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Wilmington  (Del.)  Maryland,  Ches- 
tertown,  (Md.)  and  Washington  (Pa.)  A  com- 
munication was  also  received  from  the  Rich- 
mond (Va.)  Society.  Joseph  Bloomfield  was 
chosen  President.  Memorials  to  the  several 
Legislatures  on  slavery  and^he  slave-trade  were 
prepared  and  forwarded.  The  one  to  New 
Jersey  was  not  acted  on  by  the  Legislature 
when  presented,  but  the  next  year  a  bill  was 
brought  forward  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  sla- 
very, which  was  lost  by  one  vote. 

The  New  Jersey  Society  in  9th  month,  1794, 
appointed  a  committe  to  prepare  a  memorial  to 
the  Legislature,  but  they  failino;  to  do  so, another 
committee  was  appointed  in  1795,  with  no  bet- 
ter success.  At  this  latter  date  the  Society  ap- 
pointed a  standing  committee  "  to  attend  occa- 
sionally the  Legislature  and  adopt  such  measures 
as  they  in  their  discretion  shall  think  expedient 
for  advancing  the  purposes  of  this  Association 
in  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey,  to  effect  the 
enacting  of  a  law  for  the  abolishing  of  slavery." 

In  1796  another  committee  was  appointed  to 
prepare  and  distribute  memorials  throughout 
the  State  for  signature. 

From  the  following  extracts  from  the  report  to 
the  abolition  convention  of  1797,  we  may  infer 
they  attended  to  their  duty.  "  Ity  therefore  be- 
comes necessary  to  inform  the  convention  that 
*    *    *  *        considerable   increase  of 

strength  has  been  acquired  by  the  friends  of 
emancipation  in  that  State,  (New  Jersey.) 
Numerous  instances  of  liberation  have  taken 
place  by  the  unremitting  exertions  of  the  acting 


committees  of  the  several  counties,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  blacks  is  gradually  improving. 

In  the  late  session  of  the  Legislature,  several 
days  were  employed  in  debating  on  a  bill  con- 
templating an  amelioration  of  the  state  of  the 
blacks.  The  bill  provided  for  the  emancipation 
of  all  persons  born  in  slavery  after  the  4th  July, 
1797,  on  their  arrival  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight 
years,  enabled  them  to  hold  real  property  and 
abolished  all  the  cruel  and  inhuman  regulations 
respecting  slaves.  The  bill  could  not  be  passed, 
but  after  resisting  an  attempt  to  destroy  it,  the 
friends  of  the  blacks  succeeded  in  referring  it 
to  the  ensuing  Legislature, and  having  it  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  interim,  at  the  expense  of 
the  State  for  the  consideration  of  the  people. 
Among  the  petitioners  in  favor  of  a  gradual  abo- 
lition were  350  names  from  the  county  of  Essex, 
many  of  whom  were  considerable  slaveholders. 
These  circumstances  prove  that  the  principles 
of  abolition  are  gaining  ground. 

The  acting  committees  in  their  several  coun- 
ties are  indefatigable  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties, — their  endeavors  are  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, and  the  representatives  of  New  Jersey  are 
able  to  say,  that  considering  the  disadvantages 
under  which  we  labor,  from  our  widely  scattered 
situation,  as  much  has  been  done  in  the  cause 
as  existing  circumstances  could  warrant  us  to 
expect." 

At  the  abolition  convention  which  met  6th 
month  first,  1798,  in  Philadelphia,  the  follow- 
ing Societies  were  represented.  Providence, 
R.  I.,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Richmond,  Yd.,  Alexandria,  Va.,  and  Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

(From  Richmond,  Tarlton  W.  Pleasants  and 
Joseph  Anthony  were  appointed,  Samuel  Stans- 
bury  from  Alexandria,  and  Caesar  A.  Rodney/ 
and  James  A.  Bayard  from  the  Delaware  So- 
ciety.) 

The  New  Jersey  Society  reported  that,  '-Since 
the  last  convention  held  in  1797,  a  law  has  been 
passed  by  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  embra 
cing  every  provision  on  the  subject  of  slaves 
repealing  all  former  laws  favorable  to  that  des-^ 
cription  of  persons  ;  omitting  the  greatest  part 
of  the  former  cruel  and  rigid  regulations  which! 
from  the  humanity  of  slaveholders  and  magis 
trates  in  this  State  has  become  nearly  obsolete 
and  containing  several  new  sections  tending  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  slaves." 

By  this  law  slaves  could  be  emancipated  be 
tween  21  and  40  years,  instead  of  85  as  previ 
ousJy — the  Freedman  could  own  property  ir 
person  instead  of  by  trustees,  and  could  settle  ir 
any  township,  the  same  as  whites  The  penalty 
for  abusing  a  slave  was  increased  from  £5  t( 
£\d,  and  for  omission  to  instruct  a  slave  unde 
21  years  from  £5  to  £11-5.  Also  we  quot  | 
from  the  report,  "  The  fact  of  freedom  is  dot 
left  to  the  determination  of  a  jury,  a  provisio 
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supposed  to  be  favorable  to  liberty  in  tbe  pres- 
ent state  of  the  public  mind  in  New  Jersey. 
Formerly  the  Judges  decided  on  the  habeas  cor- 
pus brought  before  them  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  jury." 

An  "  Emancipation  clause  was  lost  in  the 
House  of  Assembly  by  one  voice  only.  In  the 
majority  were  men  in  principle  decided  against 
the  holding  of  slaves,  one  even  who  had  libe- 
rated slaves  to  the  value  of  £200,  but  from  an 
idea  of  duty  to  his  constituents  (who  were  gen- 
erally slaveholders)  he  conceived  himself  bound 
to  vote  against  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery. 
Others  it  is  really  believed  are  alarmed  at  the 
consequences  of  hastening  the  emancipation  of 
slaves  in  New  Jersey,  from  the  effects  experi- 
enced from  the  ungovernable  rage  and  violence 
of  the  blacks  in  St.  Domingo ;  whilst  others 
are  possibly  afraid  of  their  popularity,  should 
they  yield  to  arguments  they  are  unable  to 
combat.  Time  and  the  silent  operation  of  truth 
and  justice  are,  however,  making  numerous 
proselytes,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  a  short 
time  will  ensure  to  us  the  object  of  our  wishes, 
a  gradual  abolition  of  this  pernicious  and  dis- 
graceful practice." 

In  regard  to  the  delivery  of  orations  on  sla 
very  as  recommended  by  a  previous  convention, 
they  say  that  in  East  Jersey  they  would  not  be 
tolerated,  and  in  West  Jersey  were  unnecessary. 

On  the  subject  of  education,  they  say  that 
^'  Some  laudabh  exertions  have  been  made  in 
the  city  of  Burlington  by  some  benevolent  judi- 
cious and  zealous  friends  of  liberty  to  instruct 
a  number  of  black  people  of  different  ages. 
*  *  .-ic  *  Hi  *  The  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  it  (the  Burlington  county  report  which 
was  appended)  is  extremely  satisfactory,  as  it 
affords  the  strongest  evidence  of  sufficient  ca- 
pacity and  diligence  at  even  an  advanced  age, 
if  called  forth  by  the  application  and  employ- 
ment of  a  mild  and  judicious  system  of  educa- 
,tion." 

The  Burlington  Report  here  alluded  to  is 
quite  interesting,  but  too  long  to  insert  here, 
riioy  state  that  in  Burlington  county  there  were 
about  128  Africans  and  people  of  color  in  sla- 
vQTj  or  under  indenture,  mostly  the  former, 
ibout  100  of  whom  were  in  Burlington  and 
jS"ottingham  townships,  and  the  largest  propor- 
^iion  of  these  belonging  to  settlers  from  the 
.!  West  Indies, — about  430  free  Africans  and 
,  aulattoes — 93  of  them  Householders  and  16 
,  reeholders, — 34  are  mentioned  by  name  and 
-iharacter  and  amount  of  their  property,  in 
.  he  aggregate  amounting  to  8990  dollars. 

Two  evening  shools  were  continued  through 
iie   winter,  and  also    First  day  or  Sunday 
jhools  had  been  opened, to  be  continued  thmugh 
^  16  summer.  T. 

1  (To  be  continued. 


From  the  Friend.. 
THE  SELF-EDUCATED  NEGRO. 

In  ^'The  Presbyterian"  of  the  16th  ult.,  a 
case  of  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  under  ex- 
traordinary difficulties,  is  mentioned  by  a  cor- 
respondent of  that  journal,  who,  having  heard 
the  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Pickering  re- 
peatedly speak  of  one  of  the  freedmen  serving 
in  his  regiment,  as  possessing  extraordinary 
literary  attainments,  sought  an  interview  with 
the  man,  and  gives  the  facts  he  learned  from 
him  in  the  following  narrative. 

"George  is  a  full-blooded  negro.  He  is 
about  as  black  as  that  kind  of  men  can  well  be 
made.  He  was  born  a  slave,  and  he  lived  a 
slave  till  he  found  his  freedom  by  escaping 
within  the  Federal  lines.  Yet  his  language  is 
almost  entirely  free  from  those  idioms  so  com-- 
mon  among  the  negroes,  the  '  poor  white  trash,' 
and  even  the  better  educated  classes  of  the 
South.  There  is  nothing  of  the  negro  in  his 
conversation,  and  he  uses  our  English  tongue 
with  a  precision  and  accuracy  seldom  surpassed 
by  our  most  highly  educated  scholars.  Thought 
George's  head  crowns  a  black  body;  though  it 
is  very  black,  and  tolerably  woolly ;  it  is  one 
which,  if  it  were  only  white,  many  white  men 
might  well  wish  planted  on  their  own  shoul- 
ders. Perhaps  enough  of  such  heads  among 
our  civil  and  military  authorities  would,  by 
God's  blessing,  have  avoided  this  war  altogether, 
or  finished  it  long  ago.  If  I  were  more  of  a 
phrenologist,  I  might  speak  of  the  unusual  de- 
velopment of  the  intellectual  organs.  But  I 
am  only  able  to  say,  that  it  is  almost  of  Web- 
sterian  proportions,  and  that  is  the  highest 
compliment  that  can  be  paid  to  any  head,  be  it 
white  or  black. 

While  a  small  boy,  and  before  he  was  put 
to  work,  George  was  the  playmate  of  his  mas- 
ter's children.  Hearing  them  often  repeated, 
he  learned  from  them  the  names  of  the  letters 
in  their  order.  Corrected  by  his  "  young  mas- 
ters," or  "  young  mistresses,"  when  he  went 
wrong,  he  learned  to  repeat  them  accurately 
and  orderly.  Here  he  stopped  for  some  time. 
At  length  he  found,  confiscated  and  hid,  an 
old  spelling-book.  Over  this  he  pored  for 
months,  w^henever  he  could  hide  himself  from 
observation.  Knowing  well  that  such  a  book 
was  contraband  to  him,  and  that  he  would  be 
punished  if  found  with  it  in  his  hands,  he  was 
obliged  to  use  great  caution.  But  his  white 
playmates  had  inadvertently  given  him  a  start- 
ing-point. He  knew  that  the  first  letter  of  the 
alphabet  was  called  A,  the  second  one  B,  the 
third  one  0,  the  fourth  D,  and  so  on.  Hunt- 
ing up  what  he  at  the  time  supposed  was  the 
alphabet,  he  soon  became  so  familiar  with  the 
features  of  the  several  letters  that  he  could 
recognize  them  at  sight.  Next  came  the  more 
difficult  matter,  to  one  learning  without  the 
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slightest  assistance,  of  combining  sounds  in 
the  simple  monosyllables  ba,  be,  bi,  &c.  But 
this  difficulty  was  mastered  in  tintie,  and  then, 
having  but  little  trouble  with  the  longer  words, 
he  soon  learned  to  read.  For  a  long  time  his 
first  was  his  only  book.  How  many  times  it 
was  read  through,  ifc  would  be  impossible  to 
say.  But  he  did  not  rest  here.  Abstracting 
from  his  master's  house  such  books  as  were 
least  likely  to  be  missed,  and  returning  them 
as  soon  as  possible,  he  read  much — more,  per- 
haps, than  any  member  of  his  master's  family. 
He  felt  perfectly  safe  so  long  as  he  was  not  dis- 
covered indulging  in  this  dangerous  amusement, 
for  if  a  book  was  missed  for  a  few  days,  no  one 
would  suspect  George  of  having  taken  it.  Fi- 
nally, young  master studied  Latin  and 
Grreek.  Some  time  after,  the  slave,  in  his  ex- 
plorations, found  a  Latin  grammar,  which  had 
been  cast  aside,  and  would  never  be  missed. 
"Why  should  he  not  work  this  new  vein.  He 
did  work  it,  secretly  and  unaided,  of  course, 
but  patiently,  diligently,  and  perseveringly, 
Obstacles  were  gradually  surmounted,  difficul- 
ties were  gradually  overcome,  the  grammar  was 
finally  mastered.  And  then  came  the  Glreek 
grammar,  an  old  copy  of  which  was  obtained 
as  the  Latin  grammar  had  been.  This  was  a 
BOW  field.  The  task  now  before  the  solitary 
and  unaided  slave-student  was  intricate  and 
perplexing.  It  required  unflagging  persever- 
ance. But,  as  he  had  been  to  others,  so  he 
was  equal  to  this  emergency.  By  dint  of  long 
and  hard  study,  he  went  through  with  his 
Greek  grammar.  And  then  he  secured  an  ele- 
mentary book  in  each  language,  and  tried  to 
learn  to  read  it.  But  his  progress  was  slow. 
He  needed  an  instructor — some  one  to  give 
him  a  start;  and  he  obtained  one  in  a  singular 
way.  About  this  time  George  was  hired  upon 
a  neighboring  plantation,  and  being  known  as 
an  active,  faithful,  and  intelligent  "boy," 
though  it  was  not  even  suspected  that  he  could 
read,  he  was  put  in  charge  of  a  distillery.  In 
the  family  of  his  new  master  he  found  an  Irish 
tutor,  who  was  teaching  both  the  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  who  inherited,  as  was  soon  discov- 
ered, the  national  love  for  whisky.  George 
had  the  bait,  but  could  he  catch  the  fish  ?  At 
the  risk  of  exposing  himself  he  resolved  to 
try.  He  did  try,  and  he  succeeded.  For  so 
many  pints  of  whisky  he  received  so  many 
hours  of  secret  instruction.  Under  the  strin- 
gent laws  of  the  State  the  tutor  ran  a  heavy 
risk,  and  probably  no  other  temptation  would 
have  been  sufficiently  powerful.  This  new  and 
additional  engagement  in  the  family  did  not 
seem  to  improve  the  teacher's  habits,  and  after 
a  few  months  he  was  dismissed.  But  mean- 
while the  black  student  had  profited  greatly 
from  the  instruction  he  had  received.  He  was 
now  able  to  go  on  alone,  and  did  so.    Soon  af- 


t^r  came  this  rocking  convulsion  of  our  civil 
war,  in  the  course  of  which  George  finds  him- 
self a  freeman,  and  a  private  in  the  "  First  Ten- 
nessee Light  Artillery  of  A.  D." 

In  many  respects  George's  education  is  de- 
fective. He  has  paid  but  little  attention  to 
arithmetic  and  geography,  and  his  knowledge 
of  many  other  branches  of  science  is  only  such 
as  he  has  derived  from  his  limited  course  of 
reading.  I  should  rejoice  to  see  him  where  he 
could  enjoy  the  advantages  of  regular  and  sys- 
tematic study.  He  is  married,  and  I  think 
has  one  or  two  children,  though  of  this  I  am 
not  certain.    Perhaps  I  neglected  to  inquire.^' 


"  Bem'ember  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy 
youth." 


ADAM  CLARKE  ON  PRAYER. 

Prayer  requires  more  of  the  heart  than  the 
tongue,  the  eloquence  of  prayer  consists  in  the  I 
fervency  of  desire  and  the  simplicity  of  faith. 
The  abundance  of  fine  thoughts,  studied  and 
vehement  motions,  and  the  order  and  polite- 
ness of  the  expressions,  are  things  which  com- 
pose a  mere  human  harangue,  not  a  humble  and 
Christian  prayer.    Our  trust  and  confidence 
ought  to  proceed  from  that  which  God  is  able 
to  do  in  us,  and  not  from  that  which  we  can 
say  to  him.    Prayer  is  the  most  secret  inter- 
course of  the  soul  with  God.    Prayer  requires  i, 
retirement,  at  least  of  the  heart;  for  this  may  i 
be  fitly  termed  the  closet  in  the  house  of  God,  , 
which  house  the  body  of  every  real  Christian 
is.    To  this  closet  we  ought  to  retire  even  in  \ 
public  prayer,  and  in  the  midst  of  company. 
As  the  body   depends  for  its  nourishment, 
health,  and  strength,  upon  the  earthy  so  does 
the  soul  upon  heaven.    Heavenly  things  cannot | 
support  the  body;  they  are  not  suited  to  its 
nature;  earthly  things  cannot  support  the  soidy\ 
for  the  same  reason.    When  the  uneasy  sensa- 
tion termed  hunger  takes  places  in  the  stomach, 
we  know  we  must  get  food  or  perish.  When 
the  soul  is  awakened  to  a  sense  of  its  want»,i 
and  begins  to  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 1 
ness  or  holiness,  which  is  its  proper  food,  wa '  ' 
know  that  it  must  be  purified  by  the  Holyji  i 
Spirit,  and  be  made  a  partaker  of  living  bread,,!  ] 
or  perish  everlastingly.    Now,  as  God  nev«t '  \ 
inspires  a  prayer,  but  with  the  design  to  ah-  t( 
swer  it,  he  who  hungers  and  thirsts  after  th<'  5, 
salvation  of  God,  may  depend  on  being  speed  {3 
ily  and  eff"ectually  blessed  or  satisfied.  en 


"  The  Word  is  nigh  thee,  even  in  thy  hear, 
and  in  thy  mouth."  \ 

"He  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  his  aflj*  ^ 
and  carry  them  in  his  bosom."  I 
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THE  WORK  OF  RELIGION— WHERE  IT  BEGINS. 

The  work  of  religion  begins  within.  The 
Divine  light  shiaes  in  the  heart,  it  convinces  of 
and  reproves  for  sin  there,  and  leads  to  a  detes- 
tation and  abhorrence  of  it;  and  as  the  soul 
yields  in  obedience  to  the  convictions  received, 
power  is  gradually  given  to  forsake  and  over- 
come those  corrupt  and  evil  inclinations,  of 
which  it  was  formerly  held  in  bondage.  When 
a  man  is  weaned  from  his  once  beloved  lusts, 
and  in  measure  sanctified  and  regenerated  by 
the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  himself,  he 
comes  to  receive  a  clear  discovery  and  discern- 
ing what  that  pure  and  acceptable  worship  is. 
which  he  had  before  sought  in  vain  among  the 
precepts  and  traditions  of  men.  Hence  it  is 
that  many  sincere,  judicious,  and  disinterested 
persons  who  have  witnessed  the  work  of  God's 
grace,  redeeming  them  from  a  vain  conversa- 
tion, have  been  observed  to  relinquish  the 
forms  and  ceremonies  of  religion,  wherein  they 
had  been  educated,  and  to  frequent  the  meet- 
ings of  the  people  called  Quakers;  where,  as 
some  of  them  have  declared,  in  an  inward  re- 
tirement and  waiting  upon  God  in  silence  and 
humility,  they  have  come  to  experience  Divine 
comfort  and  refreshment,  and  that  solid  satis 
faction  of  soul,  which  they  could  never  attain 
by  their  own  willings,  runnings,  and  perform- 
ances :  such  proselytes  as  these  come  in  at  the 
right  door,  and  are  a  strength  and  reputation 
to  a  religious  Society. 

I  shall  particularly  recommend  to  the  youth 
among  the  Society  of  Friends  the  writings  and 
examples  of  this  (Richard  Claridge),  and  other 
faithful  elders  of  that  persuasion,  the  one  to 
inform  their  judgment,  the  other  to  excite  their 
practice.  Education  alone  can  lead  to  profess, 
but  gives  not  strength  to  obey  ;  whence  it  is 
that  the  posterity  of  good  men  must  unavoid- 
ably degenerate,  unless  they  have  recourse  to 
their  first  principles.  The  foundation  of  your 
ancestors  was  the  light  of  Christ ;  a  firm  and  un- 
alterable basis.  By  its  illuminations  they  reg- 
ulated their  thoughts,  their  words,  their  actions; 
instructed  by  its  dictates,  they  renounced  the 
pride,  the  pleasures,  the  lusts,  and  vanities  of 
the  world  ;  separated  themselves  from  human- 
ly-invented modes  and  ways  of  worship,  bore  a 
steady  and  faithful  testimony  against  many  er- 
rors and  corruptions  of  their  times,  zealously 
reproved  vice  and  immorality;  were  exemplary 
to  their  neighbors  in  holiness  and  righteous- 
ness, ordered  their  conversations  aright,  ob- 
tained a  good  report  among  men,  and  in  the 
end  were  made  partakers  of  the  salvation  of 
God.  Would  you  be  the  happy  successors  of 
their  virtue  as  well  as  name  ?  Follow  the  same 
guide,  it  will  lead  you  in  the  same  path,  and 
reprove  you  when  you  turn  aside  to  the  right 
hand  or  to  the  lefc.  It  will  teach  you  a  rever- 
ent and  religious  regard  to  the  testimonies  they 


conscientiously  bore  and  suffered  for,  and  keep- 
ing to  its  direction  and  guidance  you  shall 
never  return  to  the  follies  and  vanities  they 
came  out  of.  It  will  show  you  the  emptiness 
of  formal  profession,  and  the  necessity  of  an 
inward  and  spiritual  work  of  regeneration  ;  to 
the  purifying,  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  your 
consciences  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  liv- 
ing God.  Turn  not  your  backs  on  this  heavenly 
monitor,  which  is  with  you  and  in  you.  .  Keep 
in  mind  the  exhortation  of  good  old  David  to 
Solomon,  his  son,  namely,  "And  thou  Solomon, 
my  son,  know  thou  the  God  of  thy  father,  and 
serve  him  with  a  perfect  heart,  and  with  a  wil- 
ling mind,  for  the  Lord  searcheth  all  hearts, 
and  understandeth  all  the  imaginations  of  the 
thoughts.  If  thou  seek  him  he  will  be  found 
of  thee,  but  if  thou  forsake  him  he  will  cast 
thee  off  for  ever."  May  obedience,  and  the 
blessing  of  it,  be  the  choice  of  you  and  your 
posterity,  that  in  the  footsteps  of  your  fathers, 
you  and  your  children  may  succeed,  serving  the 
Lord  in  sincerity  and  truth,  whose  mercy  is 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting  upon  them  that 
fear  him,  and  his  righteousness  unto  children's 
children,  to  such  as  keep  his  covenant,  and  re- 
member his  commandments  to  do  them. — Brit- 
ish  Friend. 


FASHION  IN  MOURNING. 

A  distinguished  and  highly  respected  citizen 
of  Philadelphia  lately  suffered  a  severe  domes- 
tic bereavement.  After  the  funeral  he  had  his 
window  shutters  thrown  wide  open,  thus  setting 
at  defiance  the  absurd  Philadelphia  fashion  of 
keeping  the  house  darkened  after  a  death,  the 
duration  of  the  darkness  being  measured  by  the 
closeness  of  the  relation  of  the  deceased.  In 
no  other  city  but  Philadelphia,  in  either  Amer- 
ica or  Europe,  does  this  fashion  of  darkening 
a  house  of  mourning  prevail.  And  yet  we  are 
quite  sure  that  the  dead  are  elsewhere  as  sin- 
cerely mourned  and  their  memories  are  as  pi- 
ously respected  as  they  are  here.  Indeed,  the 
parade  that  our  people  make  of  their  grief,  and 
the  conventional  etiquette  in  their  fashion  of 
mourning,  give  strangers  an  idea  that  there  is 
less  in  it  of  sincerity  than  of  show.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  light  of  day  and  the  blessed 
airs  of  heaven  should  be  shut  out  of  a  house 
for  a  year  because  a  wife  or  husband  has  died, 
or  for  six  months  because  a  child  has  been 
taken  away.  Nor  can  a  reasoning  being  see  why 
more  distant  relatives  of  the  deceased  should 
measure  their  sorrow  or  their  sympathy  by  keep- 
ing their  windows  bowed  for  a  stated  number 
of  days  or  weeks.  Strangers,  unaccustomed  to 
the  fashions  of  Philadelphia  affliction,  are  often 
amazed  at  the  number  of  houses  with  windows 
bowed  and  hung  with  black  crape  or  ribbon. 
They  suppose  that  each  of  such  houses  contains 
a  corpse,  and  they  conclude  that  some  dire  and 
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wide-spread  epidemic  is  among  us.  It  is  time 
that  this  absurd  fashion  should  be  abolished. 
No  one  will  think  the  sorrow  of  a  family  is  great- 
er or  more  sincere  because  their  house  is  shut 
up.  Besides,  light  and  air  are  essential  to 
health  and  cheerfulness,  and  these  are  especial- 
ly needed  in  houses  where  there  has  been  sick- 
ness and  sorrow.  We  trust  the  example  of  the 
eminent  gentleman  to  whom  we  have  referred, 
and  whose  grief  no  one  will  question,  even 
though  his  windows  are  all  open,  will  be  follow- 
ed universally  in  our  community. 

Phila.  Paper. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  23,  1864. 


The  communication  of  our  Illinois  corres- 
pondent has  been  received.  We  appreciate  his 
concern,  and  believe  with  him,  that  he  who 
evades  the  cross  to  suit  his  personal  conve- 
nience, or  to  conform  to  surrounding  customs, 
will  not  receive  from  his  fellows  that  confidence 
which  is  readily  given  to  him,  who  firmly  sus- 
tains a  religious  testimony;  and  that  the  higher 
the  position  occupied,  and  the  more  fashionable 
the  circle  moved  in  by  such,  the  more  import- 
ant and  salutary  will  be  the  influence  that  is 
thrown  out,  by  a  steadfast  adherence  to  princi- 
ple, or  a  conviction  of  right;  but  as  these 
views  have  so  recently  been  expressed  through 
our  paper,  we  think  it  best  to  forbear  further 
notice  of  them  at  present,  and  allow  the  seed 
which  may  have  been  sown,  time  to  take  root 
and  germinate. 

We  are  reminded  of  a  simile  drawn  by  a 
beloved  friend,  who,  when  listening  to  the 
reiterated  advocacy  of  some  favorite  views, 
said,  "  a  wise  farmer,  when  he  had  sown  his 
seed,  would  not  go  over  the  ground  next  day 
again  and  again  with  a  harrrow,  but  would  leave 
the  seed  to  rest  quietly  in  the  soil  that  had  re- 
ceived it,  until  it  had  had  time  to  take  root ; 
then  further  culture  might  be  beneficial." 


Now  on  hand  and  for  sale  at  the  office  of  this 
paper,  the  second  edition  of  "  Memoir  of  Pris- 
cilla  Cadwallader,'' with  some  additions.  Also, 
a  variety  of  Cards,  prepared  by  The  Book 
Association  of  Friends,'^  and  suitable,  either  for 
First-day  Schools,  or  family  use.  Friends  can 
also  be  supplied  at  the  same  place,  with  "  Central 


School  Reader,''  and  "  Winnowed  Wheat,"  a 
choice  collection  of  prose  and  poetry,  from  vari- 
ous authors,  compiled  by  The  Book  Associa- 
tion of  Friends," — Philadelphia. 

In  the  Report  of  the  "  Treasurer  of  Friends* 
Association,  for  the  aid  and  elevation  of  the 
Freedmen,"  as  published  in  the  Intelligencer  of 
last  week.  Darby  Monthly  Meeting  contributed 
$200,  and  not  $20,  as  printed. 

Emancipation  in  Maryland. — The  recent 
election  of  delegates  to  attend  the  Conven- 
tion in  Maryland,  has  been  very  gratifying  to 
the  friends  of  Emancipation  in  that  State. 
The  City  of  Baltimore  gave  9041  votes  in  favor, 
and  only  78  against  a  convention.  A  consid- 
erable majority  of  the  delegates  chosen,  are 
said  to  be  favorable  to  the  immediate  and  un- 
conditional abolition  of  slavery. 

One  of  our  correspondents,  in  alluding  to  the 
subject,  says,  in  a  recent  letter, "  Though  I  have 
not  seen  the  full  returns,  it  is  believed  the  Un- 
conditional Emancipationists  will  have  a  con- 
siderable majority  in  our  State  Convention. 

There  are  restraints  in  the  present  state  of 
things  which  prevent  us  from  hiring  those  who 
are  claimed  as  slaves,  which  I  trust  will  be  re- 
moved by  legislation  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done. 
In  looking  at  the  subject  of  Emancipation,  and 
the  improvement  and  elevation  of  the  colored 
race,  it  seems  to  embrace  so  wide  a  sphere,  that 
I  cannot  expect  to  live  to  see  an  organized 
system  for  the  attainment  of  the  object.  My 
opinion  has  long  been  that  they  should  be 
placed  upon  the  platform  of  white  citizens,  and 
that  then  the  problem  should  be  left  to  its 
own  solution.  While  things  remain  unsettled, 
we  should  aid  them  in  the  best  way  that  a  full 
investigation  of  the  subject  may  suggest." 

Another  correspondent,  writing  from  Mary- 
land, says, — ^' The  condition  of  the  freedmen 
has  interested  us  deeply,  and  we  of  this  neigh- 
borhood have  been  aiding  them  in  a  small  way, 
particularly  about  Washington,  Alexandria,  and 
Woodlawn.  There  was  great  destitution  in 
these  localities  a  short  time  ago,  but  abundant 
aid  has  been  extended,  and  they  are  greatly 
relieved.  It  is  interesting  to  see  the  efforts  that 
the  colored  people  are  making  to  elevate  them- 
selves. They  do  not  always  know  how  to  work 
best  for  their  own  good,  but  as  progression  is 
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their  aim,  I  do  not  fear  but  they  will  advance. 
Truly  our  hearts  are  deeply  touched  with  the 
prospect  of  our  State  being  free.  It  seems  as 
if  our  sorrows  should  be  lightened,  when  we 
think  of  how  many  heavier  burdens  than  ours 
have  been  removed,— how  many  thousands  are 
rejoicing  that  their  children  are  their  own,  and 
none  can  take  them  from  them  but  Him  who 
gave  them." 


(When  Obituaries  are  sent  us  for  publication,  it  must  be  with 
the  understanding,  that  they  are  subject  to  curtailment  by  the 
Editors.) 


_  Died,  on  the  30th  of  3d  month,  1864,  of  conges- 
tion of  the  lungs,  Charles  C.  Haviland,  in  the  42d 
year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Forest  Hill  Particular 
and  Little  Falls  Monthly  Meeting,  Harford  co.,  Md. 

 ,  on  the  5th  inst.,  at  the  residence  of  her 

father,  on  Eldridge's  Hill,  Salem  county,  N.  J.,  of 
heart  disease,  Phebe,  daughter  of  Levi  and  Hannah' 
Jennings,  a  member  of  Pilesgrove  Preparative  Meet- 
ing, in  the  23d  year  of  her  age.  Those  who  knew 
her  best,  h^ve  good  reason  for  believing  that  she 
has  been  favored  with  a  habitation  in  the  mansions 
of  rest. 

 -,  on  the  9th  of  12th  month,  1863,  Elizabeth 

WooLSTON,  wife  of  Stephen  Woolston,  of  Fallsing- 
ton,  Bucks  county,  Pa.,  in  the  74th  year  of  her  ag'e. 
Strong  in  faith,  pure  in  heart,  and  true  to  all  the 
obligations  of  lif.^— of  how  few  of  even  the  greatly 
good  ones  upon  earth  caa  we  say  such  words,  as  we 
lay  them  down  in  their  last  resting-places?  And 
yet  to  the  wide  circle  whose  privilege  it  was  to  know 
the  gentle,  loving.  Christian  woman  whose  name 
heads  this  brief  notice,  these  words  will  come  not 
as  panegyric  or  eulogy,  but  as  simplest,  plainest 
truth.  She  was  strong  in  faith,  in  its  highest, 
noblest  sense  ;  strong  as  a  little  child,  not  doubting, 
not  questioning,  not  speculating;  she  simply  trusted 
and  believed,  which  is  the  sublimation  of  faith.  She 
was  pure  in  heart;  an  innate,  spontaneous  purity 
was  the  essemial  life  of  her  every  act,  impulse,  and 
thought.  Of  her  faithfulness  to  duty,  domestic  and 
social;  of  her  tender  benevolence,  her  sweet  benig- 
nity  to  all,  and  on  all  occasions  her  quick  and  un- 
failing sympathy  with  all  suffering— of  these,  and 
of  many  other  beautiful  and  kindly  qualities,  testi- 
monies spring  up  like  flowers  wherever  her  walk 
extended.  It  is  such  simple,  trusting,  loving,  way- 
side lives  that  make  the  riches  of  the  world;  it  is 
such  gentle,  unobtrusive  examples  of  Christian' faith, 
hope,  and  charity  that  make  the  beauty  and  the 
blessing  of  homes,  communities,  and  States,  l.  k.  l. 

 ,  at  her  residence,  Nofwich,  Long  Island,  on 

the  25th  of  2d  month,  1864,  from  burning  occasioned 
by  the  explosion  of  a  petroleum  lamp,  Mary,  wife 
of  Halstead  Frost,  aged  about  29  years. 

 ,  after  repeated  attacks  of  paralysis,  on  the 

4th  of  3d  month,  1864,  at  the  residence  of  her  son, 
Abel  Mills,  Jr.,  in  Putnam  county,  Illinois,  Sarah 
Mills,  widow  of  Joseph  Mills,  in  the  V2d  year  of  her 
age;  an  elder  of  Clear  Creek  Monthly  Meeting.  Near 
the  close  of  the  year  1862,  she  was  prostrated  at  in- 
tervals by  paralnic  affection,  until  about  the  26th 
of  5th  month,  1863,  from  which  time  she  was  con- 
fined to  her  bed.  Extreme  suffering  was  not  mani- 
fested, except  at  short  intervals,  at  which  times  she 


cheerful  until  she  passed  from  works  to  rewards, 
we  trust  to  a  mansion  prepared  for  the  righteous. 

Died,  of  pneumonia,  on  the  27th  of  3d  month, 
1864,  at  Matinicock,  L.  I.,  Henry  Prior,  in  the  67th 
year  of  his  age.  A  few  brief  remarks  will  suffice 
to  manifest  the  state  of  his  mind  in  the  prospect  of 
his  dissolution.  "Oh!  there  is  a  higher  power! — 
Oh!  there  is  a  higher  power!  There  is  a  light 
around  me  brighter  than  the  sun  at  noonday.  If  I 
had  been  attentive  to  what  was  made  manifest  to 
me  in  my  youth,  I  might  have  been  a  bright  aad 
shining  light, — a  pillar  in  the  Lord's  house,  that 
would  go  no  more  out;  but  instead  of  that,  I  have 
been  groping  in  darkness  until  it  is  too  late  to  ac- 
complish much  ;  and  I  must  depend  upon  the  tender 
mercies  of  my  Creator,  for  his  mercies  are  renewed 
to  us  every  morning,  but  I  have  been  unmindful  of 
them.    I  could  say  much  more  if  I  had  strength." 


seemed  to  bear  up  with  much  fortitude,  and  was  prompt  response. 


THE  SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  "  WO- 
MEN'S ASSOCIATION  OF  PHILADELPHIA  FOR 
THE  RELIEF  OF  THE  FREEDMEN.'^ 

It  is  due  to  those  who  have  aided  us  in  our 
efforts  to  relieve  the  suflerings  of  the  destitute 
Freedmen,  that  they  should  receive  a  statement 
of  the  appropriation  of  our  funds  and  Jabor. 

Soon  after  our  Annual  Report  of  Fourth  month 
last,  letters  were  received  from  some  of  our 
friends  who  were  engaged  as  volunteer  teachers 
and  nurses  in  the  contraband  camp  at  Washing- 
ton, stating  that  great  suffering  existed  among 
the  Hospital  patients  there,  and  asking  for  cloth- 
ing and  food  suitable  for  the  sick.  A  box  con- 
taining 348  garments  was  immediately  forward- 
ed, and  we  were  assured  "  its  contents  were 
most  welcome.'^ 

Fifth  month  fourteenth,  a  letter  was  received 
from  Lucy  Chase,  Portsmouth,  Virginia,  ac- 
knowledging the  receipt  of  a  box  containing 
376  garments,  some  garden  seeds  and  a  few 
second  hand  books.  "  Its  capacity,"  she  says, 
"  is  almost  unmeasured,  as  is  our  gratitude.  All 
the  negroes  now  employed  here  work  well,  and 
are  very  happy.  My  sister  and  I  are  located 
upon  a  farm  near  Portsmouth,  and  I  design 
organizing  schools  upon  all  the  farms,  and  keep- 
ing them  alive  by  putting  advanced  scholars 
in  charge  of  them,  and  visiting  them  frequently." 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1863  a  special  contri- 
bution enabled  us  to  purchase  a  choice  collec- 
tion of  school-books,  slates,  pencils,  cards,  pic-' 
tures,  writing  materials,  &c.,  for  the  schools 
under  the  care  of  Grayner  and  Eliza  Heacock, 
at  Port  Eoyal.  The  former  writes  "  we  feel 
very  thankful  to  you  for  your  kindness  in  send- 
ing us  such  a  large  box  of  books ;  we  stood 
much  in  need  of  them.  Since  their  arrival  each 
child  has  had  a  book,  and  their  chance  for  im- 
provement is  much  greater.  The  small  books 
and  cards  delight  them  very  much.  They  are 
given  as  rewards  for  good  behaviour." 

A  second  appeal  for  clothing  for  the  contra- 
band camp  at  Washington  also  met  with  a 
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We  were  satisfied  that  t"he  appropriation  was 
not  only  an  encouragement  to  those  who  are 
nobly  and  disinterestedly  giving  their  time  and 
strength  to  this  great  work,  but  a  relief  to  some 
who  in  their  extremity  ask  aid  until  the  avenues 
are  opened  for  their  self-dependence. 

During  the  summer,  when  the  necessity  for 
clothing  was  less  urgent,  and  our  members 
mostly  absent  from  the  city,  the  business  was 
entrusted  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

In  the  Tenth  month,  information  was  received 
that  a  large  number  of  Freed uien  in  Henry 
county,  Iowa,  were  in  great  destitution.  Though 
many  Of  them  were  reported  to  be  intelligent 
and  quick  to  learn,  yet  the  strongest  and  most 
helpful  had  gone  into  the  battle-field,"  and 
the  women  could  not  obtain  work  to  meet  the 
commonest  demands  of  life.  ^  Two  hundred  and 
sixty-five  garments  were  sent  to  their  relief,  and 
we  learned  that  they  arrived  in  time  to  clothe 
and  comfort  many  suffering  families. 

Eliza  Yeates  attended  one  of  our  meetings 
and  gave  an  interesting  account  of  her  labors 
among  the  Freed  people  near  Fortress  Monroe 
and  Yorktown,  and  made  an  earnest  appeal  on 
their  behalf.  Four  hundred  and  thirty  gar- 
ments were  sent  to  Yorktown,  subject  to  her 
disposal.  Letters  were  received  from  Col.  R. 
M.  West,  Williamsburgh,Va.,  and  from  John  A. 
Slade,  Gloucester,  Va.,  representing  the  forlorn 
condition  of  the  Freedmen  in  those  settlements, 
and  soliciting  bedding  and  clothing  for  women 
and  children.  Boxes  containing  respectively  203 
and  195  garments  were  accordingly  sent,  and 
their  receipt  gratefully  acknowledged. 

Reports  were  constantly  reaching  us,  through 
the  public  journals  and  other  sources,  of  terrible 
suiferino;  and  distress  existino^  among  the  Freed 
blacks  at  the  South.    The  able-bodied  men 
among  them  had  been  driven  farther  South,  or 
forced  into  the  service  of  the  contending  armies 
which  had  devastated  a  large  portion  of  that 
country,  while  the  aged  and  infirm,  the  women 
and  children,  were  left  almost  without  the  means 
of  subsistence,  shelter  or  clothing.    They  es- 
caped from  the  abandoned  plantations,  in  many 
instances  only  a  single  garment  covering  their 
shivering  forms,  and  travelled  across  rivers  and 
•  through  unknown  forests  to  reach  the  Union 
lines.    During  the  journey  many  of  them  died 
from   hunger  and  exposure.     Although  the 
General  Government  had  4o  some  extent  pro- 
vided for  those  who  sought  its  protection,  yet  all 
accounts  agreed,  that  unless  aid  was  extended 
from  other  sources  in  this  time  of  extremity, 
thousands  more  would  inevitably  perish  before 
they  could  be  placed  in  a  position,  to  secure  by 
their  own  labor  the  necessaries  of  life.  The 
Freedmen  in  the  camps  in  the  Mississippi  valley 
alooe,  numbered  over  fifty  thousand,  many  of 
whonl  were  subjected  to  painful  privations. 
Irom  actual  observation  by  some  of  the  mem- 


bers of  our  Society,  and  from  frequent  corres- 
pondence with  Friends  and  others  who  had 
gone  among  them  to  relieve  their  physical  wants 
and  elevate  their  condition,  we  were  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  every  day  increased  the  num- 
ber of  sufferers,  and  the  necessity  for  more  ac- 
tive and  efiBcient  measures  for  their  relief. 

At  this  juncture,  the  Pennsylvania  Freed- 
men's  Relief  Association,  then  recently  organ- 
ized, appropriated  to  our  use  five  hundred  dollars 
to  be  expended  in  material,  the  value  of  which 
was  to  be  returned  to  them  in  clothing.  This 
appropriation  which  was  followed  by  others  to 
the  amount  of  $1,500,  induced  us  to  ask  the 
aid  of  our  friends  in  the  country,  in  making  up 
garments,  and  so  general  was  the  interest  mani- 
fested that  the  demand  for  work  was  for  a  time 
greater  than  could  be  supplied. 

Sewing  circles  were  formed  at  Germantown, 
Bristol,  Falsington,Newtown,  Attleboro',  Darby, 
Byberry,  Doe  Run,  Dolington,  Upper  Dublin, 
Newtown  Square,  Little  Britain,  New  Garden, 
Buckingham,  Kennett  Square,  Wrightstown, 
Yardleyville,  West  Grove,  Fishing  Creek,  Make- 
field,  Wrightstown,  Pineville,  Solebury,  Pa.  Up- 
per Greenwich,  Woodbury,  Trenton,  Moores- 
town,Westfield,  Crosswicks,  Lambertville, Mount 
Holly,  N.  J.,  Wilmington,  Del,  and  at  the 
Green  St.  House  of  Industry,  and  t\e  German- 
town  Employment  Society,  by  whose  co-opera- 
tion we  have  been  greatly  assisted  and  en- 
couraged. Part  of  the  clothing  returned  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Freedman's  Relief  Association, 
was  sent  to  the  sick  sufferers  at  Newborn,  N. 
C,  whose  clothes  and  bedding  had  been  burned 
after  their  recovery  from  the  small  pox,  and  a 
part  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  From  a 
letter  of  Elkanah  Beard  to  the  editor  of  "Friends 
Review,"  dated  Vicksburg,  First  month  8th, 
1864,we  learn  "That  the  majority  of  these  people 
are  poorly  housed,  or  not  sheltered  at  all,  from 
the  cold  rains  and  winds  which  are  incident  to 
this  latitude  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and 
several  in  a  week  past  have  frozen  to  death, 
and  others  were  so  chilled  that  they  are  not 
likely  to  survive  long.  The  few  clothes  that 
they  could  carry,  in  their  hurried  march  from 
the  plantations,  are  such  as,  if  better  could  be 
had,  should  be  thrown  aside  as  entirely  useless. 

There  are  many  hundreds  of  women  and 
children  who  are  barefoot,  with  nothing  but  cot- 
ton clothes,  wl^ich  have  been  worn  for  months, 
and  from  their  extreme  poverty  are  the  victims 
of  fell  disease,  and  in  their  emaciated  condition 
cry  not  only  to  the  friends  of  suffering  human- 
ity for  help,  but  daily  on  the  bended  knee,  ask 
the  Father  forgiveness  for  their  many  trans- 
gressions, and  that  He  would  put  it  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  have  plenty,  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  in  this  their  hour  of  need  and 
greatest  calamity.    I  can  say  from  personal  ob- 
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servation,  that  hundreds  have  died  from  expo- 
sure which  they  could  in  nowise  avoid. 

"  Could  jou  see  the  mothers  and  orphans,  who 
are  reduced  almost  to  a  skeleton,  stare  you  in 
the  face  and  say,  as  1  have  heard  many,  "Massa, 
I'se  goin  to  die  ;  got  nuffin  fit  for  me  sick  to 
eat;  no  close  only  dese  T  got  on  ;  no  way  to  hab 
fire  in  my  tent,  and  comes  to  see  if  you  han't 
sumpin  for  poor  me,''  then  I  believe  your  sym- 
pathies would  be  sufficiently  aroused  to  meet 
the  emergency  that  hundreds  of  cases  are  now 
demanding. 

"  Truly  they  are  objects  of  pity  that  should 
engag'e  the  charity  and  benevolence  of  all 
Christians  and  true  philanthropists." 

Walter  T.  Carpenter  writing  from  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  under  date  Third  month  18, 1861,  says, 
"  There  are  at  present  within  our  lines,  who  are 
considered  as  contrabands,  some  sixteen  thou- 
sand, mostly  collected  at  Gallatin,  Clarksville, 
Nashville, MurfreesborOjPulaski  and  Huntsville. 
A  forward  movement  of  our  long  line  of  front 
would  throw  a  vast  increase  upon  us.  A  letter 
from  Gen.  Whipple  a  few  days  since,  states  that 
many  who  take  refuge  within  our  lines  in  the 
vicinity  of  Chattanooga  are  so  positively  desti- 
tute, that  they  cannot  send  them  forward  with- 
out supplying  them  with  clothing.  George 
Stokes  who  has  charge  of  a  small  camp  of  con- 
trabands at  Huntsville,  Alabama,  in  a  letter  just 
received,  says,  they  come  in  without  a  change 
of  clothes,  and  without  beds  or  covering  of  any 
kind.  Any  one  will  see  at  a  glance,  that  for 
every  hundred  coming  in,  a  large  amount  of 
goods  will  be  required  to  keep  them  comforta- 
ble, even  in  moderate  weather  until  they  can 
provide  for  themselves.  The  goods  most  needed, 
are  bedding,  of  which  all  require  some,  even  in 
summer,  and  clothes  for  women  and  children. 
The  able-bodied  men  are  all  taken  into  the 
service  of  the  Government,  and  the  others  are 
mostly  supplied  from  the  cast  ofi"  clothes  of  the 
soldiers.  *  *  *  Their  quiet,  orderly  deport- 
ment is  most  satisfactory,  and  the  absence  of 
revenge,  or  a  spirit  of  retaliation  towards  those 
who  have  oppressed  and  in  some  cases,  brutally 
maltreated  them,  is  a  most  lovely  trait  in  their 
character." 

Besides  aiding  us  in  making  up  clothing,  our 
friends  in  the  country  have  liberally  contributed 
to  our  treasury,  by  which  we  have  been  enabled 
to  meet  the  demands  from  time  to  time  address- 
ed to  us. 

Second  month  eighth,  a  second  large  box  con- 
taining 259  garments  was  sent  to  Mount  Plea- 
sant, Iowa,  and  one  to  Point  Comfort,  of  243 
garments,  both  of  which  were  acknowledged. 

The  "  Association  of  Friends  for  the  Aid  and 
Elevation  of  the  Freedmen,"  orsranized  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Second  month,  with  a  view  not 
only  to  relieve  their  physical  wants,  but  to  labor 
for  their  mental  and  moral  elevation,  and  the 


recognition  of  their  just  rights,  appropriated  to 
us  $1,800,  which  was  expended  in  material, 
and  the  value  returned  to  them  in  clothing. 

Under  date  of  third  month  7th,  H.  T.  Norris 
of  Baltimore,  writes,  Numbers  of  destitute 
women  and  children  who  have  been  bound  by 
the  galling  chains  of  slavery  are  now  seeking 
shelter  among  us.  There  are  hundreds  of  such 
refugees  scattered  over  our  city."  A  box  con- 
taining 889  garments  was  promptly  sent  to  her 
address,  and  in  reply  she  states  that,  many 
stricken  hearts  have  been  made  glad  by  its  con- 
tents. Almost  every  day  I  clothe  from  it  some 
who  have  fled  from  personal  suffering,  the  re- 
cital of  which  would  be  too  harrowing  to  detail." 

In  compliance  with  a  request  from  camp  Todd, 
Va.,  a  box  containing  126  garments  and  a  quan- 
tity of  dried  fruit  was  sent  to  that  locality  on 
the  2d  inst.  In  many  cases,  after  patients  are 
discharged  from  the  Hospital  their  entire  want 
of  appetite  prevents  their  regaining  strength, 
and  a  little  dried  fruit  is  a  grateful  and  neces- 
sary stimulus. 

The  fact  having  been  communicated  to  us 
that  one  of  the  Hospitals  at  Alexandria  was  in 
need  of  clothing,  a  box  containing  243  garments 
was  forwarded  to  meet  that  demand  on  the  13th 
inst.,  and  about  the  same  time  a  similar  request 
from  Fortress  Monroe  induced  us  to  send  267 
garments  for  distribution  in  that  district. 

During  the  past  year  13,212  garments  have 
been  made  and  packed  in  41  boxes  ;  18  of  which 
were  sent  to  the  "  Pennsylvania  Freedmen's 
Relief  Association,"  5  to  "  Friend's  Association 
for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen," 
and  the  remainder  were  distributed  by  our  own 
Association. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  kindness  of 
our  friend  Alfred  H.  Love,  for  his  liberal  con- 
tributions, and  for  the  varied  assistance  which 
he  has  generously  and  untiringly  rendered  us. 
Donations  in  money,goods  and  clothing  have  been 
contributed  by  the  citizens  of  our  own  State, 
and  by  those  of  N.  York,  N.  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Iowa,  and  by 
nearly  all  the  sewing  circles  that  have  co-ope- 
rated with  us. 

Since  our  last  Report  a  shadow  has  rested 
over  us  in  the  removal  by  death  of  our  corres- 
ponding Secretary  and  beloved  fellow-member, 
Anna  Wharton.  The  remembrance  of  her  warm 
sympathy  for  the  people  of  color,  and  her  untir- 
ing zeal  in  relieving  their  sufferings  and  advo- 
cating their  cause,  will  long  be  as  a  reminder, 
not  to  withhold  the  little  that  each  can  do. 
Though  the  condition  of  her  health  prevented 
a  regular  attendance  at  our  meetings,  yet  in  her 
the  poor  colored  refugee  found  a  friend,  and  in 
her  dwelling  a  temporary  shelter.  The  ac- 
knowledgment may  in  truth  be  made  that, 
though  dead  she  yet  speaketh." 

Thankful  for  the  aid  and  monetary  encourage- 
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ment  which  has  enabled  us  to  hand  forth  to 
those  "who  are  ready  to  perish,"  we  would  re- 
mind our  friends  that  the  occasion  still  exists 
for  active  and  persistent  effort,  and  we  trust 
their  hearts  will  continue  to  respond  to  the 
claims  of  justice  and  brotherhood.  Most  of  us 
have  been  abundantly  blessed  with  the  good 
things  of  this  life,  and  let  us  not  refuse  to  give 
of  this  abundance,  lest  the  language  be  applica- 
ble to  us  "  Inasmuch  asye  did  it  not  unto  one  of 
the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  did  it  not 
unto  me." 

Treasurer's  Report. 

To  balance  in  Treasury,  at  last  report,  $33.19 

Contributions  from  Penn'a.  Freed- 
men's  Relief  Asssociation,       .       .  4500.00 

Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid 
and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen,       .  1800.00 

Members'  Subscriptions,  and  from 
various  sources,      ....  4357.32 


•    •  $10,690.51 

By  Cash  paid  for  Goods,  .  $10,384.37 
Cutting  out  work,  .  .  .  149.00 
Freight  Expressage,&c  .  .  84.45 
Printing,  .         ...  9.00 

Balance  in  Treasury,         .       .  63.69 


$10,690.51 


Margaret  A.  Griscom,  Treasurer. 
We    have  examined  the    accounts  of  the 
Treasurer,  and  fiud  them  correct. 

Elizabeth  J.  Ferris. 
Mary  H.  Newbold. 
Philadelphia  4  month,  1864. 

Rachel  S.  Evans,  President,  N.  E.  cor.  11th 
and  Vine  Street. 

Sarah  W.  Barker,  Vice  President.  No.  1118 
Spruce  St. 

Elizabeth  J.  Ferris,  Secretary,  937  Frank- 
lin St. 

Harriet  E.  Stockly,  Correspondinq  Secretary, 
No.  1017  Cherry  St. 

Margaret  A.  Griscom.  Treasurer .  '^q.  1028 
Arch  Street. 


WORK. 

Wha^  are  we  set  on  earth  for  ?    Say  to  loil 

Nor  seek  to  leave  thy  tendiog  of  the  vines 

For  all  the  heat  of  the  day,  till  it  declines 

And  death's  mild  curfew  shall  from  work  release. 

God  did  anoint  thee  with  His  odorous  oil 

To  wrestle,  not  to  reign, — and  He  assigns 

All  thy  tears  over  like  pure  crystallines 

For  younger  fellow-workers  of  the  soil 

To  wear  for  amulets.    So  others  shall 

Take  patience,  labor,  to  their  heart  and  hand 

From  tby  hand  and  ihy  heart,  and  thy  brave  cheer, 

And  God's  grace  fructify  through  thee-to  all. 

The  least  flower  with  a  briuaming  cup  may  stand 

And  share  its  dew-drop  with  another  near. 

^  — E.  B.  Browning, 


[selected.] 

Flower  upon  the  green  hill  side 
Thou  to  shun  the  threatening  blast 
In  the  grass  thy  head  doth  hide 
Till  the  storm  be  overpast, 
There  to  quit  the  azure  skies 
And  to  meet  the  gladdening  sun, 
Brighter,  sweeter  dost  thou  rise. 
Tell  me  flower  how  this  is  done? 

I  will  tell  thee  as  thy  friend, 
Artless,  timid,  whispering,  low, 
To  the  blast  'tis  good  to  bend, 
He  who  made  me  taught  me  so. 
When  his  teaching  I  obey, 
I  but  fall  to  rise  or  staud 
Brighter  for  the  stormy  day 
Leaning  on  his  viewless  hand. 

When  my  head  I've  meekly  bowed 
He  with  fragrance  fills  my  cup 
From  the  dark  and  scowling  cloud — 
Then  he  gently  lifts  me  up. 
Thus  I  fall,  and  thus  I  rise 
In  the  dark  or  sunny  hour. 
Minding  Him  who  rules  the  skies, 
He's  my  God,  and  I'm  his  flower. 

From  the  Westminster  Review. 

THE  TUNNEL  UNDER   MONT  CENIS. 
(Continued  from  page  92.) 

The  scientific  interest  in  the  tunnelling  of 
the  Alps,  excited  by  the  employment  of  com- 
pressed air,  though  in  our  eyes  the  chief,  is  by 
no  means  the  only  one  connected  with  this 
great  enterprise,  the  importance  of  which, 
owing  to  the  political  events  of  the  last  seven 
years,  has  enormously  increased  since  the  pro- 
ject was  first  presented  to  Count  de  Cavour. 
Wben  the  bill  authorizing  the  tunnel  passed, 
both  slopes  of  the  Alps  belonged  to  the  same 
State,  the  two  parts  of  which  it  was  to  connei^t, 
while  it  put  the  Mediterranean  port  of  Genoa 
in  communication  with  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Germany;  but,  owing  to  the  restrictive  com- 
mercial policy  of  the  governments  that  then 
ruled  all  the  rest  of  Italy,  its  influence  did  not 
seem  likely  to  extend  further  south.  Three 
years,  however,  sujQ&ced  to  bring  great  changes. 
The  southern  half  of  the  Italian  peninsula  had 
fused  itself  with  the  northern,  and  the  frontier 
of  France  was  on  the  crest  of  the  Alps.  Savoy 
having  thus  passed  into  the  power  of  another 
State,  a  special  convention  was  concluded  on 
the  7th  of  May,  1862,  to  regulate  the  interests 
concerning  the  tunnel.  The  Italian  Govern- 
ment insisted  on  retaining  the  exclusive  com- 
mand and  direction  of  the  works,  which  it  had 
begun  at  its  own  risk  and  cost;  but  it  was 
agreed  that  when  they  were  terminated,  France 
should  pay  for  half  the  length  at  the  rate  of 
three  thousand  franc  per  metre  ;  and,  moreover, 
that  for  every  year  less  than  twenty-five — the 
extreme  limit  of  time  fixed  by  the  convention, 
— she  should  pay  an  additional  sum  of  500,000 
francs,  a  premium  to  be  raised  to  600,000  per 
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annum  if  the  works  be  terminated  within  fifteen 
years,  | 

Our  readers  thus  see  how  great  au  interest ' 
the  Italian  Government  has  even  financially  in 
the  speedy  termination  of  the  tunnel ;  an  argu-  ' 
ment  made  use  of  by  General  de  Menabrea,  in 
his  interesting  speech  of  the  4th  of  March  last,  ' 
to  induce  the  Parliament  to  grant  additional 
sums  for  the  works,  showing  that  to  spend  now 
is  true  economy,  since  every  year  gained  will 
increase  the  proportion  of  the  general  expense  I 
to  be  borne  by  France.    AccoVding  to  the  cal-  \ 
culations  of  the  minister,  twelve  and  a  half! 
years  may  be  looked  to  with  confidence  as  the  ' 
ultimate  term  of  the  undertaking;  in  January 
last,  the  works  were  already  1,274  metres,  or 
rather  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  whole  distance, 
from  the  entrance  on  the  side  of  Bardonn^che, 
and  of  this,  550  metres  (170  in  1861,  380  in 
1862)  were,  owing  to  the  mechanical  system, 
which,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope,  will  every 
year  afi'ord  increasingly  satisfactory  results,  ni)t 
less  at  any  rate  than  a  yearly  progress  of  400 
metres.    At  Fourneaux,  where  it  was  only  in- 
augurated in  January,  1863,  at  a  distance  of 
925  metres  from  the  entrance,  the  progress 
mad^  in  the  first  two  months  was  such  as  to 
afford  ground  for  the  confident  expectation  that 
the  works  oq  that  side  will  soon  be  in  as  forward 
a  state  as  those  at  Bardonneche;  and  if  these 
calculations  be  not  falsified  by  encountering 
some  fresh  obstacle  in  the  centre  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  expected  total  advance  of  800  metres 
(400  at  .each  end)  be  attained  each  year,  it  will 
follow  that  France  will  be  liable  by  the  treaty 
for  a  sura  which  will  go  far  to  acquit  the  obli- 
gations of  the  Italian  Government  with  respect 
to  the  tunnel;  since,  including  the  interest  on 
sum  spent  on  the  French  half,  it  will  exceed 
31,700,000  francs  (.£1,268,000).  Besides  this, 
an  additional  sura  of  13,000,000  francs  (£520,- 
000)  will  have  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  Victor 
Emmanuel   Railway  Company,  leaving  little 
more  than  20,000,000  francs  out  of  the  65,- 
000,000  francs  the  tunnel  is  computed  to  cost, 
to  be  finally  paid  by  the  Italian  Government, 
in  which  sum  is  included  the  cost  of  the  rail- 
way between  Bordonneche  and  Susa. 

As  long  as  the  opening  of  the  tunnel  could 
be  deemed  problematical,  it  would  have  been 
idle  to  speculate  on  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  its  existence — advantages  incalculably 
multiplied  by  the  fusion  of  the  greater  part  of 
Italy  into  a  single  State,  blessed,  moreover,  with 
freedom  of  commerce.  Less  than  twenty-five 
miles  (forty  kilometre?)  of  railway  will  suffice 
to  connect  the  southern  entrance  to  the  tunnel 
with  the  iron  net  which  covers  the  valley  of 
the  Po,  and  though  the  whole  descent  is  little 
less  than  2,500  feet,  the  engineers  promise  that 
in  no  part  of  this  line,  will  the  slopes  exceed 
27  per  1,000,  nor  will  the  curves  have  a  radius 


of  less  than  500  metres ;  and  as  only  a  sixth  of 
this  line  will  be  underground,  computing  the 
whole  of  .the  eighteen  tunnels  of  different 
lengths  through  which  it  will  have  to  pass,  we 
need  not  fear  but  what  it  will  be  completed  in 
time  to  give  its  full  value  to  the  tunnel  as  soon 
as  it  shall  be  opened.  On  the  northern  side 
there  are  but  a  few  miles  of  railway  wanting 
to  connect  St.  Michel,  where  it  at  present  stops, 
with  Modane,  the  works  for  which  are  already 
progressing,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
French  authorities,  who  co-operate  so  heartily 
with  the  Italian  engineers,  that,  as  it  is  pleasant 
to  hear  from  the  report  of  the  latter,  not  a  sin- 
gle disputie  has  arisen  in  the  course  of  three 
years,  nor  a  day  been  lost  to  the  works  by  the 
transfer  of  the  province,  will  make  it  a  point 
of  honor  to  terminate  them  before  the  tunnel 
can  be  completed. 

"We  are,  therefore,  safe  in  considering  that  as 
soon  as  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel  is  open,  a  train 
will  be  able  to  run  direct  from  Chambery  to 
Turin.  Let  us  now  see  what  advantages  this 
will  imply :  Chambery,  as  most  of'our  readers 
are  doubtless  aware,  is  in  direct  railway  com- 
munication with  Paris  and  Switzerland,  and 
scarcely  thirty  hours  distant  from  London,  and 
when  once  the  barrier  of  the  Alps  shall  be 
broken  down,  the  enterprising  statesmen  of 
Italy  hope  to  see  their  country  once  more  the 
high-road  between  Europe  and  Asia.  For  this 
purpose  they  are  busily  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  railways,  and  the  repair  and  en- 
largement of  long  neglected  harbors.  Already 
a  line  of  steamers  is  running  between  Ancona 
and  Alexandria,  the  starting  place  of  which  it 
is  proposed  to  transfer  to  Brindisi  (the  Roman 
Brundusium),  and  perhaps  in  time  to  Taranto, 
when  the  railway  which  now  stops  at  Foggia 
shall  be  successively  open  to  these  ports,  an  event 
which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  occur 
within  a  very  few  years,  certainly  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  tunnel.  If  we  look  to  the  con- 
sequences of  this  we  shall  find  that  when 
Brindisi  is  in  direct  communication  with  Bou- 
logne, the  journey  from  London  to  Egypt,  and 
therefore  to  India,  by  this  route,  will  be  shorter 
by  at  least  three  days  and  nights  than  it  ever 
can  be  through  Marseilles,  and  that  the  sea 
passage  will  be  reduced  to  less  than  half  what 
it  is  at  present.  This  fact  only  requires  to  be 
stated  to  give  an  idea  of  the  great  advantage 
this  road  will  possess  for  the  Indian  mails,  for 
passengers,  and  all  the  lighter  and  more  valua- 
ble species  of  merchandise,  in  regard  to  which 
greater  rapidity  of  transmission  will  more  than 
compensate  for  any  additional  expense  incurred 
by  the  substitution  of  railway  for  sea  carriage, 
while,  as  for  travellers,  we  conceive  there  would 
be  few  unwilling  to  abbreviate  a  journey  oftener 
undertaken  from  necessity  than  pleasure,  and 
substitute  a  railway  route  down  the  Adriatic 
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coast  for  the  constant  tossing  of  the  now  inevi- 
table Gulf  of  Lyons. 

To  our  merchants,  too,  the  opening  of  the 
Mont  Ceuis  tunnel,  and  the  railway  system  of 
which  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  ciown  and 
keystone,  should  be  a  matter  of  no  small  inter- 
est, specially  now  that  the  commei-cial  treaty 
just  signed  will  entail  a  great  reduction  of  the 
tariti".  The  southern  provinces  of  Italy  afford 
a  field  for  commercial  enterpii-e  hitherto  neg- 
lected, and  necessarily  so,  from  the  utter  want 
of  means  of  communication  between  it  and  the 
rest  of  Europe;  and  yet,  while  Manchester 
mills  stand  idle  for  want  of  cotton,  there  is 
perhaps  DO  soil  more  capable  of  producing  it 
than  the  plains  of  Taranto  and  the  southern 
shores  of  Sicily,*  while  it  would  be  tedious  to 
attempt  even  the  most  cursory  enumeration  of 
the  many  objects  of  use  or  luxury  that  might 
be  obtaitjed  from  these  rich  but  long-abandoned 
lands.  The  portals  leading  to  them  have  now 
been  closed  by  a  barrier  which  seemed  insu- 
perable to  human  skill,  and  every  day  which 
brought  pla,ces  connected  by  the  iron  bond  of 
the  age  more  closely  together,  appeared  propor- 
tionately to  isolate  and  doom  to  atrophy  all  such 
as  had  no  part  in  the  great  community  of  in- 
terests. 

All  honor  then  is  due  to  those  who  have  res- 
cued a  country  so  fertile  and  so  progressive  as 
Italy  from  the  moral  and  commercial  suffoca- 
tion to  which  she  seemed  coademned,  by  the 
Alf)ioe  girdle  which  cut  her  off  from  the  rest 
of  Europe,  both  to  the  engineers  who  devised, 
and  the  statesman  who  encouraged,  the  enter- 
prise. In  whatever  light  we  look  at  the  tunnel, 
it  cannot  fail  to  do  the  highest  credit  to  Italian 
genius  and  Italian  perseverance.  Count  de 
Cavour  never  lived  to  see  the  worts  which  owed 
80  much  to  his  fostering  care,  for  on  the  very  6th 
of  June,  1861, which  had  long  been  fixed  for  him 
to  visit  Bardonceche,  and  inspect  the  new  ma- 
chines in  motion,  the  great  minister  expired ; 
but  while  the  department  of  public  works  is  in 
the  able  hands  of  General  de  Menabrea,  we 
may  be  very  sure  that  nothing  will  be  omitted 
to  favor  an  undertaking  of  which  he  may  justly 
be  held  one  of  the  principal  authors,  owing  to 
the  share  he  took  in  the  labors  of  the  original 
Government  Commission,  and  the  zeal  with 
which  he  has  always  upheld  it,  against  every 
objection,  both  in  the  Parliament  of  his  own 
country,  and  in  the  scientific  assemblies  of 
other  nations.  ' 

(To  bo  coutinaed.) 


It  is  the  rnark  of  ill  nature,  to  lesson  good 
actions,  and  aggravate  ill  ones, — Penn. 

^  *  We  believe  that  in  the  course  of  the  winter  it  is 
intended  to  open  an  exhibition  at  Turin  of  this  cot- 
ton cultivated  in  different  parts  of  IMj. 


FOB  THE  CHILDREN. 
BY  A  MOTHER. 
Morning  Reflections. 
Day  after  day  passes  in  this  busy  world,  an<i 
I  am  yet  alive  to  thank  Him,  who  is  the  author 
of  my  being.  I  rise  in  the  morning,  and  pre- 
pare for  the  duties  of  the  day;  prepare  to  do 
what  I  can  to  show  my  love  to  Him,  who  daily 
does  so  much  for  me.  I  turn  my  face  to  the 
morning  ligrht  with  a  glad  and  grateful  heart, 
and  pray  that  truth  and  holiness  may  shine  in 
all  my  actions ;  that  my  motives  may  be  pure 
and  right;  that  I  may  be  kind  and  gentle,  for- 
giving, as  I  would  be  forgiven ;  that  this  day's 
sun  may  set  joyously  for  me ;  and  when  the 
sun  of  my  life  shall  set,  may  I  enjoy  a  brighter 
day  and  a  more  glorious  life  shining  on  through 
eternity.  Bless  me,  and  help  me.  Father  in 
heaven,  and  preserve  me  from  sin.  Make  me 
humble  and  submissive,  watchful  over  every 
thought,  word,  and  action. 


Evening  Reflections. 
The  shades  of  night  are  falling  around.  The 
sun  is  now  dispensing  its  light  on  those  coun- 
tries far  away  from  us,  and  cheering  the  hearts 
of  other  beings,  alike  dependent  upon  God's 
bounty  and  love.  How  good  is  God,  and  how 
great !  He  it  is  who  guides  the  stars  in  their 
courses;  who  gives  us  the  glorious  sun  by  day, 
and  at  night  places  the  moon  in  the  heavens, 
to  shed  forth  her  pure  silver  light.  This  great 
and  good  Being  has  given  me  powers  to  serve 
and  love  him;  let  them  not  be  bestowed  in 
vain.  Let  me  give  him  my  powers  in  the  fresh- 
ness of  my  youth.  Let  me  faint  not,  nor  be 
weary  in  well  doing,  and  every  day  I  shall  love 
better  to  perform  his  will,  and  be  more  worthy 
to  be  called  his  child. 


THE  CHEROKEE  INDIANS. 

Avery  interesting  public  meeting  on  behalf 
of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  was  held  in  this  city 
on  the  15th  of  last  month ;  a  collection  of  money 
was  made  for  their  relief,  and  several  interesting 
addresses  delivered ;  among  them  was  one  by 
John  Ross,  a  Cherokee  Chief,  now  a  resident 
in  this  city,  of  which  the  Press  gives  the  foi- 
lowing  extract: — 

J.  Ross  said  he  was  not  a  public  speaker,  but 
under  the  circumstances  he  could  not  refuse  to 
say  something,  and  hoped  that  any  itnperfec- 
tions  might  be  excused.  As  his  friends  here 
knew,  he  had  never  before  addressed  such  aa 
audience  as  this. 

He  had  watohed  the  progress  of  his  people 
from  one  stage  of  enlightenment  to  another, 
and  never  expected  to  see  them  reduced  to 
their  present  suffering.  In  his  boyhood  there 
were  no  schools  in  the  Cherokee  country.  Th« 
people  did  not  appreciate  them.     His  father 
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took  his  family  of  five  children  180  miles  into 
Tennessee  to  get  them  taught.  And  he  had 
to  get  permission  of  the  nation  to  bring  a  white 
teacher  into  his  nation.  At  first  the  measure 
was  opposed  ;  but  other  counsels  more  discreet 
were  carried.  A  teacher  was  secured,  and  for 
two  years  he  studied.  He  was  then  sent  a 
hundred  miles  to  a  school.  There  was  not 
then  a  wagon  road  through  the  country.  The  | 
first  road  was  made  to  connect  Georgia  with 
Nashville.  The  Cherokees  found  the  road  of 
great  advantage,  and  soon  their  national  council 
granted  authority  to  make  more. 

The  first  missionary  was  Father  Galbeau,  of 
the  Moravian  Church.  His  Jabors  began  on 
a  small  scale;  but  in  1816,  at  Washington,  a 
delegation  from  the  Cherokees  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  government  and  a  regular  mis- 
sionary was  secured.  Then  schools  began.  The 
Methodists  sent  their  itinerating  preachers 
among  the  people,  and  more  good  was  done. 
Then  the  government  agents  came  among  them, 
ofi^ering  them  lands  in  Louisiana,  where  they 
could  live  by  the  chase.  Some  went,  but  not 
many.  They  began  to  love  civilization.  After- 
wards they  established  laws  for  themselves. 
They  were  divided  into  clans,  seven  in  number, 
Bome  of  each  clan  being  chosen  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  rest.  Ultimately  they  organ- 
ized a  National  Committee,  and  in  18:^8  a  con- 
stitution was  framed,  as  for  a  State  government, 
with  plain  simple  laws,  that  the  most  simple 
could  understand. 

Subsequently,  the  Cherokees  ceded  a  part  of 
their  laud  in  exchange  for  that  given  in  Lou- 
isiana to  those  who  had  emigrated  there.  Geor- 
gia then  began  the  course  of  wrong  which  result- 
ed in  their  dispossession,  taking  from  them 
5,000,000  acres  of  the  Cherokee's  land.  The 
missionaries,  who  refused  to  abet  this  mon- 
strous outrage,  were  imprisoned.  The  speaker 
then  entered  into  the  history  of  the  Cherokee 
nation,  extolling  their  loyalty  and  their  desire 
for  increased  enlightenment. 

The  people  are  now  scattered  and  impover- 
ished. Guerrillas  robbed  even  the  women  and 
children.  Last  spring  the  refugees  returned 
home,  under  the  promise  of  protection,  but  the 
army  retrograded,  and  what  Httle  they  had  got 
together  was  taken  from  them.  They  had  to 
go  to  Fort  Gibson  for  safety.  Last  winter  was 
the  most  severe  ever  known.  The  Arkan- 
sas was  frozen  j-o  that  wagons  crossed  it,  and 
our  people  were  in  the  open  air,  without  tents. 
The  speaker  said  he  has  three  sons  in  the 
army,  and  one  in  a  rebel  prison. 

A  grandson,  last  spring,  was  taken  to  Little 
Rock,  and  was  closely  imprisoned  as  a  hostage. 
He  was  a  private  citizen.  They  robbed  him  of 
•verything,  and  when  they  abandoned  Little 
Rock  they  took  him  to  Arkadelphia.  His  son- 
jn-law  was  murdered  in  the  presence  of  his  wife, 


and  her  son  owed  his  escape  to  climbing  into 
a  chimney.  One  of  the  promin*  nt  men  of 
South  Carolina,  heading  a  guerrilla  band,  only 
spared  an  aged  negro  after  tearful  intercession, 
and  carried  off"  all  the  servants  who  were  worth 
taking. 

The  women  of  the  Cherokees  are  industrious 
and  will  work.  If  they  get  supplies  and  seeds 
they  may  yet  raise  crops  this  spring.  All  the 
people  have  suffered  as  much  as  the  speaker. 
They  are  broken  up  and  destitute. 

Phillips  Brooks  made  an  appeal  for  the 
stricken  and  suffering  people.  It  is  more  than 
a  charity,  it  is  a  demand,  made  modestly  and 
humbly  before  this  meeting  to  night.  They 
are  a  loyal  people,  and  they  have  a  right  to  the 
relief,  of  which  they  stand  in  need.  The  pro- 
clamation of  freedom  made  by  our  noble  Presi- 
dent, was  at  once  obeyed  by  the  Cherokees, 
and  they  manumitted  slaves  worth  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  John  Ross  liberated  ^50,000 
worth,  and  another  gentleman  released  negroes 
worth  $100,000.  The  Cherokees  stand  forth 
as  an  anti-slavery  people,  and  are  entitled  to 
the  sympathy  of  every  loyal  citizen. 


Censoriousness. — You  shall  see  an  oM 
miser  come  forth  with  a  set  gravity,  and  so 
much  severity  against  the  distressed,  to  excuse 
his  purse,  that  he  will,  ere  he  has  done,  put  it 
out  of  all  question  that  riches  is  righteousness 
with  him.  "This,''  says  he,  "is  the  fruit  of 
your  prodigality,  (as  if,  poor  man,  covetousness 
were  no  fault,)  or  of  your  projects,  or  grasping 
after  a  great  trade while  he  himself  would 
have  done  the  same  thing,  but  that  he  had  not 
the  courage  to  venture  so  much  ready  money 
out  of  his  own  trusty  hands,  though  it  had 
been  to  have  brought  him  back  the  Indies  in 
return.  But  the  proverb  is  just,  "  Vice  should 
not  correct  sin.*' — Penn, 


Passion,  more  than  anything,  deprives  us  of 
the  use  of  our  judgment ;  for  it  raises  a  dust 
very  hard  to  see  through. — Penn. 


PHILADELPBIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Mkal. — Sales  of  superfine  Flour  At 
$Y  00,  extra  at  $7  50.  Penna.  and  Ohio  family  at 
|y  lb  and  $8  00  per  barrel,  and  fancy  at  9  50.  Small 
sales  to  the  trade  from  $7  00  up  to  $9  00  for  com- 
mon and  fancy.  Last  sales  of  Rye  Flour  $6  75. 
Corn  Mf  al  is  scarce  at  $5  75  for  Pennsylvania,  and 
$6  25  for  Brandywme. 

Grain. — Saks  of  good  and  prime  Red  Wheat  ftt 
%l  80  a  1  82  per  bushel, and  white  at  from  $1  90  to 
2  00.  Penna.  Rye  is  scare  at  $1  00  a  $1  40.  Cora 
— Yellow  is  quiet  at  $1  80  a  I  81  afloat.  Oats  axe 
unchanged — sales  of  Penna.  at  88  a  90  cts. 

Seeds. — Cloverseed  is  in  good  demand  at  $7 
a  $7  75  per  64  lbs.    Timothy  is  unsettled  at  $2  h% 
a  $2  75  per  bushel.   Saiall  sales  of  Flaxseed  •! 
$3  37. 
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EATON  ACADEMY,  Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co., 
Pa.,  for  Boys  aud  Young  Men. 

Geo.  a.  Newbold,  Principal. 
Summer  Session  of  12  weeks,  will  commence  the 
11th  of  4th  month,  1864.    For  Circulars  address  the 
Principal,  Kenneit  Square  P.  0.,  Chester  county.  Pa. 

A  few  Summer  Boarders  will  be  accommodated 
during  Vth  and  8th  months.  G.  a.  n. 

4th  month  16,  1864.— tf. 

CHESTERFIELD     BOARDING     SCHOOL  FOR 
Young  Men  and  Boys  ;  situated  on  the  Cross- 
wicks  Road,  three  miles  from  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

The  forty-eighth  (48)  session  of  this  Institution 
will  commeoce  on  the  16th  of  5th  month,  ^1864, 
and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

TERMS,  $70  ;  one-half  payable  in  advance,  the 
Other  in  the  middle  of  the  session. 
For  further  particulars  address, 

Henry  W.  Ridgway, 
Crosswick's  P.  0.,  Burlington  county,  N.  J. 
4th  mo.  9,  '64— 3m 

BELLEVUE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE. 
A  Boarding  School  for  Girls. 
This  Institution,  beautifully  and  healthfully  located 
in  the  northern  1  mits  of  Attleborough,  Bucks  co., 
Penna.,  will  commence  its  Spring  and  summer  term 
on  the  19lh  of  Fifth  Month,  next,  and  continue  in 
session  twelve  weeks.  The  course  of  instruction  is 
thorough  and  complete  in  all  the  elementary  and 
higher  branches  of  an  English,  Classical,  and 
Mathematical  Education.  The  French  language  is 
taught  by  a  native  French  teacher.  Circulars  giv- 
ing full  particulars  may  be  had  on  application  to 
the  principals,  Attleborough  P.  0.,  Bucks  County, 
Penna.  Israel  J.  Grahamb. 

Jane  F.  Grahamb. 

Principals. 

3d  mo.  26,  1^64-2m. 

WANTKD  by  a  Friend  in  the  country,  a  lad  who 
wishes  to  learn  farming.  He  must  be  the 
child  of  a  member,  and  will  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  family.  Apply  to  Emmor  Comly,  or  Amos  J. 
Peaslee,  Clark sbcro',  N.  J.       4th  mo.  9tb. — tf. 

HOMER  EACHUS,  COLLECTOR,  No.  2025  Wood 
Street,  Philadelphia.     Difficult  Claims  ener- 
getically presented. 

Unincumbered  Real  Estate  of  the  value  of  $15,000 
as  security  for  fidelity  in  making  remittances  of  pro- 
ceeds.   Reference  is  made  by  permission  to 

William  P.  Walter,  1233  Market  Street,  Philada. 
J.  J.  Kersky,  1920  Green  Street.  " 
Thomas  H.  Speakman,  Attorney,  26 N. 7th  St.,  " 
Dr.  a.  Langdon  Elwyn,  1422  Walnut  Street,  " 
Andrews,  Colby  &  Thompson,  Attorneys,  37  Wall 
Street,  New  York. 

Correspondent  in  New  York. 
H.  Y.  CUMMINGS,  Attorney,  34  Wall  St. 
1st  mo.  23.  1864.— 3mo8. 

WM.  HEACOCK,  GENERAL  FURNISHING 
UNDERTAKER,  No.  J8  North  Ninth  Street, 
West  Side,  Philadelphia.  Constantly  on  hand  a  gen- 
eral assortment  of  ready-made  Coffins,  and  every  re- 
quisite for  Funerals  furnished  on  the  most  accommo- 
dating terms.  Lead  Coffins  furnished  at  the  shortest 
notice.  Lots,  Half  Lots,  and  Single  Graves  in  all 
the  principal  Cemeteries,  for  sale 
5th  mo.  1863—1  yr. 


FOR  SALE  BY  THE  SUBSCRIBERS,  SEVERAL 
sets  "Friends'    Miscellany,"    11    volumes  in 

each  set,  newly  bound     $7.50 

A  few  copies  Job  Scott's  works,  2  vols   3.50 

Hugh  Judge's  Journal    70 

Memoirs,  Ann  Byrd,  Isaac  Martin  and  Rufus 

Hall,  each   25 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS*  LITERATURE. — NO.  I. 

Oae  of  the  most  pressing  needs  of  The  So- 
eiety  of  Friends  at  this  time^  is  a  distinct- 
ive Literature,  adapted  to  the  age  in  which 
we  live  ;  and  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  perceive 
by  some  recent  communications  in  the  Intelli- 
gencer; that  a  few  at  least  of  our  members 
arCjibecoming  awake  to  this  important  truth. 

In  by-gone  days,  as  has  been  already  re- 
marked by  another  correspondent,  when  the  So- 
ciety was  new  and  almost  without  resources,  and 
when  the  cost  of  publication  was  far  greater 
than  now,  very  many  books  were  printed  and 
distributed  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  as 
widely  as  possible  the  life-giving  truths  which 
had  been  revealed  to  man  anew,  after  long 
years  of  obscuration  beneath  the  dead  forms 
and  man-made  creeds  of  a  corrupt  church. 

But  during  the  present  century  there  has 
really  been  so  little  written  in  furtherance  of 
Friends'  views  and  testimonies,  that  the  So- 
ciety can  scarcely  be  said  to  possess  more  than 
the  merest  apology  for  a  modern  Literature ; 
and  in  this  it  is  probably  without  a  parallel  in 
any  religious  denomination  of  equal  standing 
throughout  Christendom. 

It  is  not  intended  to  disparage  the  ancient 
literature  of  the  Society.  That,  in  its  day 
and  generation,  was  productive  of  much  good  ; 
but  Its  mission  has  in  a  gre;it  measure  been 
long  since  fulfilled.     Being  constituted,  in 


great  part,  of  controversial  writings,  and  jour- 
nals of  the  travels  and  ministerial  labors  of  our 
early  fathers,  it  comprises  very  much  which  is 
not  directly  applicable  to  the  wants  of  the 
present  generation.  Not  that  the  true  spirit  of 
our  religion  is  lacking,  but  that  it  is  clothed  in 
forms  so  antique,  and  mingled  with  so  much 
which  belongs  alone  to  the  past,  as  to  be  fully 
appreciable  only  to  the  maturer  minds  of  the 
present. 

Of  the  controversial  writings,  it  may  be 
said  that  much  of  the  matter  they  contain  has 
become  obsolete  ;  since  many  of  the  subjects  of 
which  they  treat  have  now  lost  their  importance, 
on  account  of  the  present  proximity  of  the 
religious  world  in  its  onward  march  to  the 
standard  of  truth  set  up  by  the  pioneers  of  our 
Society.  By  some,  this  may  be  deemed  an  un- 
authorized assertion.  But  if  those  who  doubt 
its  correctness,  will,  with  unbiassed  minds, 
take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  world's  his- 
tory, back  to  the  days  when  George  Fox,  with 
a  power  given  him  from  on  high,  burst  asunder 
the  shackles  which  a  selfish,  bigoted  and  super- 
stitious priesthood  would  fasten  upon  him,  and 
proclaimed  himself  a  free-born  disciple  "  of  the 
meek  and  lowly  Jesus,^'  acknowledging  alle- 
giance to  no  power,  inferior  to  that  by  and 
through  which  his  blessed  Master  was  enabled 
to  perform  his  wondrous  works  of  love,  they 
cannot  fail  to  yield  the  point.  For  it  will  be 
discovered  that  every  reformatory  movement, 
whether  religious  or  secular,  social  or  political, 
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has  been  a  step  forward  in  the  direction  taken 
by  that  great  man  and  his  revered  coadjutors ; 
and  especially,  that  nearly  every  new  religious 
order  which  has  sprung  into  being  since  that 
time,  has  lopped  off  one  or  more  of  the  theo- 
logical dogmas  which  ignorance  or  cunning 
had  devised  to  obscure  the  pure  light  of  Di- 
vine Truth,  vouchsafed  to  man  through  the 
blessed  founder  of  the  Christian  Church,  and 
against  which  our  early  Friends  bore  such  earn- 
est testimony.  True,  all  such,  organizations 
as  possess  creeds,  and  there  are  few  as  yet 
without  these,  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of 
true,  spiritual  unfoldment,  still  retain  in  form 
some  relics  of  the  dark  ages  of  the  Christian 
Church,  but  they  are  fast  becoming  a  dead  let- 
ter. Even  the  clergy  obtrude  them  far  less 
frequently  upon  the  attention  of  their  hearers, 
while  to  iio  ts  of  the  latter,  they  have  already 
become  highly  distasteful.  To  all  friends  of 
human  progress  these  are  encouraging  "  signs 
of  the  times." 

Of  the  journals  alluded  to,  which  at  present 
comprise  a  very  large  share  of  Friends'  Litera- 
ture, it  is  safe  to  say,  that  while  they  contain 
many  passages,  which  portray  in  simple  elo- 
quence tiie  rich  soul  experiences  of  their 
authors,  the  burthen  of  their  contents 
is  made  up  of  details  of  brief  journeys 
among  the  various  meetings  of  the  society. 
These  possess,  of  course,  very  little  inter- 
est for  the  younger  readers  of  our  day.  They 
abound,  however,  in  choice  materials  for  the 
pen  of  the  historian  and  biographer,  and  could 
these  be  worked  up  into  more  popular  and  at- 
tractive forms,  the  valuable  lessons  they  taught 
our  forefathers  might  be  brought  within  easy 
reach  of  the  rising  generation.  This  remark 
is  likewise  applicable  to  all  the  rest  of  our  an- 
cient writings. 

One  or  two  other  observations  present  them- 
selves in  this  connection,  which  I  feel  willing 
to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  reflecting 
minds.  The  first  of  these  is  that  the  scarcity 
of  modern  writings,  setting  forth  in  clear,  posi- 
tive language,  the  spiritual  experiences  of  our 
religious  teachers  who  have  live  i  and  labored, 
since  what  may  be  termed  the  "  Formation 
Period "  of  the  Society,  has,  without  doubt, 
aided  in  partially  obliterating  from  our  minds 
a  living  faith  in  the  great  central  doctrine  of 

Divine  illumination,"  which  it  was  the  sub- 
lime mission  of  George  Fox  to  re-open  to  a 
benighted  world.  The  Church  in  its  apostacy, 
had  closed  its  eyes  upon  the  Sun  of  Righ- 
teousness, and  in  its  blindness,  declared  that 
the  light  had  ceased  to  shine.  Is  this  not 
virtually  the  case  also  with  the  major  portion 
of  the  present  generation,  even  among  a  peo- 
ple who,  above  all  others,  claim  to  be  guided  in 
every  essential  act  of  life  by  that  True 
Light,  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh 


into  the  world  V  It  is  true,  that,  as  a  body, 
we  have  ever  professed  to  believe  in  the  con- 
stant presence  and  efficacy  of  the  light  of  Di- 
vine Truth  as  a  Saviour  unto  life  eternal.  But 
if  we  leave  out  of  view  the  representative  men 
and  women  of  the  Society,  how  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  remainder  can  justly  claim  the 
possession  of  more  than  an  abstract,  intellectual 
belief  in  this  great  truth  ?  How  many  of  us 
have  a  realizing  sense  of  the  presence  of  the 
Most  High,  in  our  innermost  parts,  ruling  our 
every  thought,  motive  and  action  ?  These  are 
questions  which  demand  the  sincerest  consid- 
eration of  each  and  all  of  us. 

But  how,  it  will  be  asked,  is  the  absence  of 
the  desired  writings  in  any  way  accountable 
for  this  alleged  falling  off  from  our  primitive 
faith  ?  I  answer,  it  is  in  this  way  :  It  is  one 
of  the  plainest  principles  of  our  nature,  that 
the  degree  of  credence  with  which  we  receive 
any  account  of  peculiar  facts  or  phenomena,  is 
inversely  proportional  to  the  remoteness,  in 
time  or  space,  of  their  alleged  occnrrence. 
Now  as  the  great  mass  of  the  written  testi- 
mony of  our  Society  in  favor  of  the  Divine 
illumination  and  inspirational  power,  claimed 
for  the  spiritually-minded  and  truly  obedient 
followers  of  Christ,  in  all  time,  present  as  well 
as  past,  is  confined  to  our  more  ancient  wri- 
tings, it  follows  that  the  faith  of  our  day  in 
this  testimony  must  be  far  less  general  and 
complete,  than  it  would  have  been,  had  there 
been  kept  up  a  continuous,  ever  augmenting 
flood  of  evidence  down  to  the  present  time. 
Surely,  this  might  have  been  done,  had  each 
little  rill  of  personal  experience  been  directed 
into  the  main  channel  instead  of  being  al- 
lowed to  lose  itself  in  the  sands  of  oblivion, 
ere  it  had  left  the  immediate  neighborhood!  of 
its  source.  May  not  this  principle  also  explain 
in  great  measure,  the  prevailing  skepticism  of 
this  materialistic  age,  concerning  the  super- 
naturalism  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  the  source 
of  the  popular  error,  that  all  inspiration  ceased 
with  the  termination  of  the  apostolic  age  ? 

Again,  it  seems  more  than  probable  that  If 
the  Society  had  not  been  so  unmindful  in  times 
past  of  the  importance  of  continuing,  a  work, 
so  well  commenced  by  our  self-sacriticing  an- 
cestors, but  had  faithfully  labored  to  encour* 
age  the  maintenance  of  a  progressive  litera- 
ture appropriate  to  its  unfolding  necessities, 
some  unhappy  dissensions  might  have  been 
avoided,  and  many  wanderers  from  the  fold 
retained,  to  reap  the  benefits  of  wholesome 
counsel  and  discipline.  Such  at  least  is  the 
view  of  one  who  has,  for  some  years,  watcfce<il 
with  deep  concern  the  too  palpable  evideneei 
of  declining  prosperity,  in  our  once  flourifch- 
ing  organization. 

Before  dismissing  this  branch  of  my  sab- 
ject,  I  would  repeat,  that  it  is  not  iatoutied  to 
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underrate  the  value  of  the  writings  of  our  an- 
cient Friends.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  do  so. 
They  are,  without  doubt,  unequalled  in  spiritual 
excellence  and  simple  eloquence  of  style,  by 
the  similar  productions  of  any  other  religious 
order;  and  my  veneration  for  them,  is  second 
only  to  that  entertained  for  the  Scriptural 
writings.  But  they  are  as  "  strong  meat  for 
men     we  want  ^'^  milk  for  babes." 

Nor  would  I  be  thought  to  regard  with  in- 
difference the  valuable  contribuwona  to  our 
libraries,  made  by  the  few  kindly  spirits  who 
have  shown  by  their  works  that  they  are  keealy 
alive  to  the  existence  of  the  want  above  ad- 
verted to.  Their  disinterested  efforts  have 
been  widely  appreciated,  and  they  have  richly 
earned  an  exalted  place  in  the  grateful  hearts 
of  their  fellow  members.  May  those  of  them 
who  are  now  living,  be  encouraged  to  perse- 
vere in  their  good  work. 

Did  the  prescribed  limits  of  this  article 
permit,  it  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  decline  of  our 
litem ture  in  late  years  ;  but  as  this  communi- 
cation has  already  grown  to  an  unexpected 
length,  this  will  be  deferred,  to  form  the 
Bubject  of  a  future  paper. 

W.  H.  C. 

Indianapolis^  4:th  mo.  22,  1864. 

ELOQUENT  EXTRACT. 

A  spirit  of  fault  finding;  an  unsatisfied  tem- 
per; a  constant  irritability;  little  inequalities 
in  the  look,  the  temper  or  the  manner;  a  brow 
cloudy  and  dissatisfied — your  husband  or  wife 
cannot  tell  why — will  more  than  neutralize  all 
the  good  you  can  do,  and  render  life  anything 
but  a  blessing.  It  is  in  such  gentle  and  quiet 
virtues  as  meekness  and  forbearance  that  the 
happiness  and  usefulness  of  life  consists,  far 
more  than  in  eloquence,  splendid  talent,  or 
illustrious  deeds,  that  shall  send  the  name  to 
future  times. 

It  is  the  bubbling  spring  which  Sows  gently, 
the  little  rivulet  which  glides  through  the 
meadow,  and  which  runs  along  day  and  night 
by  the  farm  house  that  is  useful,  rather  than 
the  swollen  flood  or  the  warring  cataract. 
Niagara  excites  our  wonder;  and  we  stand 
amazed  at  the  power  and  greatness  of  God 
there,  as  He  "pours  it  from  his  hollow  hand." 
But  one  Niagara  is  enough  for  the  continent  or 
a  world;  while  that  same  world  needs  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  silver  fount  lins  and 
gently  flowing  rivulets,  that  water  every  farm 
and  meadow,  and  every  garden,  and  that  shall 
flow  on  every  day  and  every  night,  with  their 
gentle,  quiet  beauty.  So  with  the  acts  of  our 
lives.  It  is  not  by  great  deeds  only,  like  those 
of  the  martyrs,  that  good  is  to  be  done;  it  is 
by  the  daily  and  quiet  virtues  of  life — the 
Christian  temper,  the  meek  forbearance,  the 


spirit  of  forgiveness  in  the  husband,  wife,  the 
father,  the  mother,  the  brother,  the  sister,  the 
friend,  the  neighbor,  that  is  to  be  done,  and  m 
this  all  may  be  useful. — Barnes. 


ON  DOMESTIC  ENJ0Y3IENTS. 

The  relation  which  subsists  between  children 
of  the  same  family  and  other  persons  very 
nearly  connected,  is  of  a  peculiarly  tender  and 
endearing  kind ;  and  it  should  be  cherished, 
not  only  as  a  duty,  but  as  one  of  the  most 
lively  and  interesting  sources  of  our  enjoy- 
ments. It  produces  and  augments  afi'ections 
which  may  be  continually  exercised,  because 
their  objects  are  often  before  us  :  and  by  per- 
petual offices  of  love,  and  solicitude  for  each 
other's  welfare,  it  accustoms  the  h^art  to  these 
emotions,  and  prepares  it  for  extending  its  chari- 
ties to  all  around.  In  this  manner  some  of  the 
finest  feelings  of  our  nature  may  be  matured 
and  disposed,  on  all  proper  occasions,  to  expand 
themselves  to  objects,  far  and  near,  in  substan- 
tial acts  of  kindness,  compassion  and  benevo- 
lence. But  how  beneficial  soever  may  be  the 
tendency  of  this  domestic  and  social  inter- 
course, I  am  inclined  tq  believe  that  its  happy 
efl'ects  are  often  limited,  and  sometimes .  lost, 
for  want  of  due  reflection  and  encouragement. 

Enjoyments  which  are  familiar,  and  of  daily 
or  hourly  occurrence,  are  apt  to  pass  by  us  un- 
noticed ;  and  frequently  from  this  circumstance, 
they  almost  lose  their  nature,  and  become 
nearly  if  not  altogether,  uninteresting.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  high  importance  to  our  virtue  and 
happiness,  that  we  should  often  call  ourselves 
to  account,  for  the  estimate  and  the  use,  we 
make  of  the  blessings  with  which  we  are  sut- 
rounded. 

Our  self-examination,  with  regard  to  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration,  would  perhaps  be  reo- 
dered  more  effectual  by  an  individual  inquiry, 
how  far  we  have  attended  to  the  means  of  aug- 
menting our  domestic  and  social  enjoyments. 

Inquiries  similar  to  those  which  follow,  seri- 
ously put  to  ourselves,  would  present  these  en- 
joyments in  lively  and  impressive  points  of 
view.  Are  we  duly  sensible  how  happy  we 
really  are,  in  the  possession  of  aff'ectionate  re- 
lations, and  in  constant  interchange  of  kind  of- 
fices? Do  we  sometimes  picture  in  our  minds 
the  wants  and  distress  which  we  should  feel  if 
we  were  deprived  of  these  tender  and  faithful 
friends?  and  reflect,  that  when  they  are  logt>, 
they  are  lost  forever  to  us  ir)  this  world  ?  It  ia 
scarcely  possible,  that  repeated  examinations  of 
this  nature,  should  not  be  productive  of  the 
happiest  effects,  by  teaching  us  continually  io 
value  and  improve  our  present  privileges. 

That  I  may  be  much  more  studious  than  I 
ever  have  been,  to  number  and  improve  my 
blessings  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  and  to 
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avoid  the  reproaches  of  my  own  heart,  for  suf- 
fering them  to  pass  by  me  unacknowledged  is 
my  sincere  desire. — Lindley  Murray. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  PEARL  OF  GREAT  PRICE." 

Believing  that  man  was  created  for  the  no- 
ble and  divine  purpose  of  giving  glory,  honor 
and  renown  to  the  Great  First-cause,  it  is  to 
me  a  precious,  soul  thrilling  feeling  to  realize 
that  we  are  supported,  admonished,  and  even 
severely  chastised,  that  we  may  not  lose  sight 
of  the  light  and  life  of  the  Divine  Presence 
of  our  Saviour  and  Redeemer. 

Then  let  us  learn  to  kiss  the  rod  of  afflic- 
tion, for  surely  our  good  Father  corrects  us 
in  tender  mercy  that  we  may  feel  our  de- 
pendence upon  Him,  for  He  alone  is  able  to 
save,  and  in  His  good  pleasure  will  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  His  children  whom  he  be- 
holds hungering  for  that  bread  which  He 
alone  can  furnish. 

Happy  indeed  are  those  who  are  enabled 
to  thus  hold  communion  with  their  Maker, 
for  then  are  they  prepared  to  say,  I  know 
that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  in  Him  will  I 
trust  forever." 

The  possession  of  this  living  faith  is 
worth  more  than  all  the  world  beside.  It 
will  bear  us  safely  over  the  surging  billows  of 
opposition  which  may  seem  ready  to  over- 
whelm us  and  land  us  in  that  quiet  habita- 
tion prepared  for  those  who  are  of  a  willing 
mind  and  a  contrite  heart,  for  such  the  Fa- 
ther loves. 

To  be  at  peace  with  God  and  man,  is  a 
great  and  glorious  attainment,  worthy  our 
greatest  care  and  attention,  for  in  this  we 
have  an  assurance  that  we  have  a  refuge  of 
safety  which  no  device  of  man  can  destroy  or 
molest.  God  hath  placed  this  Heaven  within 
the  heart  of  man,  ai)d  while  realizing  this 
blessed  state  we  are  constrained  to  render 
thanks  unto  God  for  thus  taking  up  His 
abode  with  us. 

Why  then  will  we  defile  this  temple  of 
the  living  God  ?  We  know  it  is  written,  "  If 
we  love  the  world  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not 
in  us  3'^  thus  we  may  discover  that  we  are  in- 
deed called  to  come  away  from  the  transitory 
,  joys  of  this  world,  and  place  our  faith  and  de- 
pendence upon  the  Rock  of  ages,  even  the 
truth  and  light  of  the  spirit  which  will  teach 
ua  afl  never  man  taught.  God,  who  in  His 
goodne^s  suffereth^not  even  a  sparrow  to  fall 
to  the  ground  unnoticed,  thus  sweetly  rewards 
U8  for  faithful  obedience — but  if  we  neglect 
the  light  and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  His  counsels, 
then  we  shall  most  assuredly  be  found  wander- 
ing in  doubt  and  darkness. 

if  our  hope  and  confidence  is  placed  upon 
thie  ** pearl  of  great  price^"  this  immutable 


Rock,  though  the  earth  may  quake  and  the 
foundations  thereof  be  shaken,  we  may  feel 
that  the  arm  of  Divine  protection  is  under- 
neath to  support  us.  Let  us  not  refuse  to  do 
any  thing  we  are  clearly  convinced  the  Lord 
has  required  at  our  hands,  for  we  may  rest  as- 
sured that  the  work  cannot  progress  whilst 
there  is  an  unwillingness  to  obey  even  the 
smallest  requirings.  It  is  not  for  us  to  inquire 
why  He  thus  deals  with  us,  but  to  meekly  bow 
to  the  yoke^for  it  is  written,  "His  yoke  is 
easy  and  His  burden  is  light,"  but  let  us 
rest  in  implicit  faith,  that  He  will  do  all  things 
well,  as  obedience  keeps  pace  with  knowledge, 
we  will  be  assisted  to  see  the  object  of  these 
divine  requisitions  and  know  them  to  be  work- 
ing out  for  us  an  eternal  weight  of  glory. 

The  wisdom  of  the  Lord  is  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  man's  finite  powers,  and  teaches 
as  never  man  taught.  Here  we  may  discover, 
why  this  seed  of  the  kingdom  is  hid  from  the 
wise  and  prudent  and  revealed  unto  babes,  for 
-it  is  only  in  the  confiding  simplicity  of  the 
babe  like  state  that  we  are  qualified  to  receive 
the  word  of  God  for  it  is  the  meek  He  will 
teach  of  His  ways,  and  the  meek  He  will 
guide  in  the  paths  of  true  judgment. 

Now,  dear  reader,  in  conclusion  let  me  ap- 
peal to  thee  to  engage  earnestly  in  the  search 
after  so  great  a  prize,  for  it  is  a  time  that 
loudly  calls  for  more  dedication  of  heart  that 
we  may  be  qualified  as  instruments  in  his 
hands,  to  hand  forth  to  those  who  surround 
us  that  bread  which,  as  it  is  blessed,  broken 
and  handed  to  us  by  the  Divine  Master,  will 
nourish  us  unto  life  eternal.  c.  W.  C. 

Mendon,  Monroe  co.,  iV.  Y. 


"  Blessed  are  those  whose  ways  are  pure, 
who  walk  in  the  law  of  the  Lord." 


From  the  British  Friend. 
SELECTIONS  FROM  MEMOIRS  OF  ROB*.  FOWLER. 

Whilst  in  Paris,  1th  month  2Sd,  1823,  he 
writes — "  In  our  sitting  together  in  meeting 
this  morning,  a  belief  was  raised  in  my  mind 
that  a  day  will  come,  when  a  knowledge  of  the 
Society  of  which  we  are  members  will  be  more 
extended  in  tliis  laud ;  when  the  Christian 
princijjles  we  hold,  and  the  peculiar  testimonies 
given  to  our  predecessors  to  bear,  and  which 
are  enjoined  on  us,  will  spread  more  widely 
among  the  people  ;  and  surely  there  are  no  doc- 
trines held  by  any  of  the  professors  of  the 
Christian  nanie,  which  in  their  spiritual  import 
are  more  "remote  from  those  things  which  are 
taught  by  the  precepts  of  men,  and  from  those 
sophistical  reasonings  by  which  some  of  the 
teachers  of  the  people  endcwor  to  draw  them 
from  the  vital  truths  of  the  gospel." 

I  believe  that  the  humiliation  and  reduction 
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into  which  the  minds  of  dedicated  young  people 
are  often  led,  are  not  only  the  ground-work  of 
future  enlargement  to  themselves  in  the  life  of 
the  gospel,  but  are  one  means  of  fitting  them  to 
become  a  secret  aid  to  the  church.  The  influ- 
ence of  their  mental  exercise  before  the  Lord 
helps  to  draw  down  the  spirits  of  those  who  are 
not  keeping  so  near  to  the  pure  principles  of 
Christianity  as  when  they  were  first  awakened, 
and  as  would  have  contributed  to  their  peace ; 
and,  indeed,  I  believe  the  seriousness  of  such 
sometimes  proves  a  pleasant  and  useful  memento 
to  those  who  may  have  more  liberty  in  the  gos- 
pel. The  youth  who  are  dedicated  in  heart, 
and  who  are  resignedly  seeking  after  that  high 
character  of  following  "  the  Lamb  whithersoever 
He  goeth/'  are,  though  it  may  be  much  hidden 
f^om  themselves,  of  the  happy  number  who  are 
advancing  the  Lord's  cause,  and  are  partakers 
of  that  emphatic  assurance — "  Ye  are  the  salt  of 
the  earth. 

"  On  silent  waiting  for  God,"  Robert  Fowler 
thus  writes,  "  that  although  we  might  often  sit 
in  silence,  and  our  minds  mio:ht  possess  little, 
if  any,  sense  of  good,  yet  if  there  was  an  earnest 
wrestling  in  spirit  for  the  Divine  blessing,  none 
thus  exercised  would  ever  come  from  such  meet- 
ings without  a  renewal  of  strength,  though 
there  might  be  no  lively  perception  of  it." 

Wait,  therefore,  in  your  silent  meetings,  for 
the  springing  up  and  gradual  unfoldings  of  Di- 
vine light  and  counsel;  for  though  at  times  the 
vr-d^  be  much  closed,  and  you  may  sit  in  poverty, 
yet,  "  He  who  maketh  a  way  in  the  sea  and  a 
path  in  the  mighty  waters,'^  knows  the  wants 
and  condition  ot  His  people,  and  will  heal  the 
afflicted.  To  be  gathered  from  all  roving  of  ' 
thought  and  from  self-created  meditation,  to  be 
silently,  yet  sensibly  gathered  in  spirit  to  the 
habitation  of  the  Lord's  throne,  where  He  con- 
descends to  come  down  and  tabernacle  with  us, 
is,  I  have  thought,  the  highest  degree  of  spirit- 
ual strength  which  the  soul  is  capable  o^  attain- 
ing. There  are  seasons  of  Divine  communion 
wherein  the  mind  is  so  overshadowed  with  a 
degree  of  matchless  and  boundless  love,  that  a 
willingness  to  sacrifice  is  produced ;  and  under 
this  holy  unction  the  mind  is  led  into  covenant 
with  its  Maker.  But  guard  well  these  seasons, 
and  suffer  the  sacrifice  to  be  fast  bound  as  with 
the  bands  of  the  gospel  to  the  altar  of  the  Lord ; 
for,  be  assured,  the  enemy  will  be  likely  to  be- 
set  you  in  other  moments  less  guarded,  and  ; 
will  seek  to  draw  you  from  the  pious  and  holy  i 
resolutions  which  you  have  made  '^when  the 
King  sat  at  his  table,  and  the  spikenard  sent  i 
forth  the  smell  thereof.'^  .  ' 


HOW  TO  ADMONISH. 

We  must  consult  thfe  gentlest  manner  and 
softest  seasons;  for  advice  must  not  fall  like  a 
violent  storm,  bearing  down  and  making  those 


!  to  droop  whom  it  is  meant  to  cherish  and  re- 
-  fresh.  It  must  descend  as  dew  upon  the  ten- 
■  der  herb,  or  like  melting  flakes  of  snow;  the 
<  softer  it  falls,  the  longer  it  dwells  upon  ^nd 
deeper  it  sinks  into  the  mind.  If  there  are 
few  who  have  the  humility  to  receive  advice  as 
they  ought,  it  is  often  because  there  are  as  few 
who  have  the  discretion  to  convey  it  in  a  pro- 
per vehicle,  and  to  qualify  the  harshness  and 
bitterness  of  reproof,  against  which  corrupt 
nature  is  apt  to  revolt,  by  an  artful  mixture  of 
sweet  and  pleasant  ingredients.  To  probe  the 
wound  to  the  bottom,  with  all  the  boldness  and 
resolution  of  a  good  spiritual  surgeon,  and  yet 
with  all  the  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  a  friend, 
requires  a  very  dexterous  and  masterly  hand. 
An  aff'able  deportment  and  a  complacency  of 
behaviour  will  disarm  the  most  obstinate. 
Whereas,  if,  instead  of  pointing  out  their  mis- 
take, we  break  out  into  unseemly  sallies  of 
passion,  we  cease  to  have  any  influence  over 
them,  or  rather  create  a  feeling  antagonistic  ta 
the  advice  we  wish  to  give  them. 

From  the  Independent. 
PROFITABLE  HINTS. 

There  ought  to  be  a  general  knowledge  of 
physical  science  difi'used  among  the  common 
people.  It  ought  to  be  the  universal  posses- 
sion of  citizens.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  a 
man  should  walk  all  his  life  with  the  stars  rol- 
ling over  his  head,  and  have  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  astronomy.  These  stars  are  not 
the  peculiar  property  of  astronomers.  They 
do  not  belong  to  Professor  Pierce.  They  <lo 
not  belong  to  the  universities.  Even  the  Be- 
douins of  the  desert  used  to  think  that  they 
had  a  right  to  study  them — and  from  the  Arabs 
we  have  derived  our  elementary  astronomies. 
And  I  think  the  stars  belong  to  you.  And 
every  young  man  should  aspire  to  have  some 
knowledge  of  those  vast  truths  that  are  so  full 
of  inspiration  to  the  imagination. 

Every  young  man  should  be  ashamed  not  to 
have  some  geographical  knowledge,  and  some 
knowledge  of  geology.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
he  should  be  a  scientific  and  critical  student  j 
but  some  knowledge  of  the  general  structure  of 
the  earth,  and  of  its  minerals  and  strata,  every 
one  should  have. 

Every  young  man  should  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  elementary  forms  of  botany 
and  natural  history,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  his 
own  region  and  neighborhood.  It  would  be 
well  for  children  on  the  farm  to  study  some- 
thing of  everything  which  belongs  to  the  farm. 
They  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  the  name  of  every 
weed  that  grows,  and  every  insect  that  flies, 
and  everything  that  burrows  in  the  soil. 
They  ought  to  be  able  to  give  an  intelligent  ac- 
count of  every  stone  that  the  plow  throws  up, 
and  of  the  formation  of  the  soil  itself. 
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There  ought  to  be  a  general  cheraical  know- 
ledge, winch  should  embrace  not  only  the  na- 
tij^re  of  the  food  which  men  eat,  but  the  sub- 
stances with  which  they  are  dealine.  You 
would  be  ashamed  to  be  as  ignorant  of  the  uses 
of  the  furniture  in  your  father's  house  as  you 
are  of  the  properties  of  the  things  in  your  } 
greater  Father's  house.    If  there  is  anything  | 
that  I  regret  in  connection  with  my  childhood,  | 
it  is  that  I  had  no  one  to  tell  me  the  theory  j 
and  science  of  colors,  and  the  whole  populous  ; 
wilderness  of  knowledges  that  pertain  to  the  j 
grass  that  grows,  the  birds  that  fly,  and  the  j 
many  objects  of  interest  that  present  themselves  i 
on  every  hand.    All  the  summer  is  full  of  in- 1 
vitations  and  beckonings  to  knowledge.  And 
how  happy  must  that  man  be  who  knows  every- ; 
thing  that  he  sees  !  j 

I  said  to  myself  many  times  when  I  was 
abroad,  "  Do  not  ever  let  my  people  send  me  • 
abroad  again  without  sending  a  schoolmaster  j 
with  me  \"    I  saw  so  many  things  that  ques-  j 
tioned  me,  and  that  I  questioned,  and  that,  j 
when  I  parted  from  them,  were  yet  strangers  to 
me,  that  1  felt  ashamed.    I  had  read  much  of  I 
glaciers  ;  but  I  felt  ashamed  to  be  unable  to 
answer  so  many  questions  about  them.    I  felt 
ashamed  that  I  knew  so  little  of  the  customs 
and  the  manners  of  the  people  among  whom 
I  travelled,  and  of  their  language.  I  went  as  a 
beast  would  go,  and  I  strayed  through  a  great 
round  of  journeying,  and  came  home  profoundly 
humbled  with  a  sense  of  my  ignorance.  And 
yet,  I  had  a  fair  chance  for  acquiring  know- 
ledge in  my  childhood ;  and  there  is  not  one 
single  one  of  these  superficial  elements  that  I 
might  not  just  as  well  have  learned  then,  as  to 
have  learned  skating,  or  swimming,  or  base- 
ball, or  any  other  amusement.    They  were  all 
accessible  to  me. 

Now,  these  things  are  the  natural  language 
of  Grod  in  the  world.  God  speaks  to  us  by  the 
stars ;  God  speaks  to  us  by  the  vegetable 
growths;  God  speaks  to  us  by  minerals  and 
strata;  God  is  using  the  whole  natural  globe 
as  his  tongue ;  and  we  ought  to  know  how  to 
understand  God  in  the  voice  in  which  he 
speaks ;  and  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
every  tanner's  apprentice,  every  blacksmith's 
boy,  and  every  lad  in  every  carpenter's  shop, 
should  not  have  a  knowledge  of  these  things. 

To  these  ought  to  be  added  polite  literature, 
or  what  are  called  elegant  letters — belles-lettres 
— writings  which  address  the  taste,  and  tend  to 
produce  refinement  of  imagination  and  beauty 
of  expression.  Why  must  a  man  be  a  clown 
in  this  country  ?  In  many  countries  it  is 
thought  that  nobles  must  be  polite,  and  must 
have  the  manners  of  gentlemen  ;  and  men  that 
work  in  the  soil  are  laughed  at  if  they  aspire 
to  any  such  thing.  It  is  not  so  with  us;  we 
have  no  classes ;  and  here  it  is  the  business  ol 


every  parent  to  give  his  child  instruction  in  all 
directions.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  have  elegant  literature  on  your 
table.  Every  single  boy  ought  to  have  read 
the  orators,  the  poets,  and  the  essayists  of  his 
native  tongue.  It  is  a  moral  training  as  well 
as  elegant  culture.  Every  man  that  is  a  citi- 
zen, not  only  has  a  right  to  become  familiar 
with  these,  but  it  is  his  duty  to  do  it.  Why 
should  you  not  know  what  others  do?  AVhat 
avocation  will  not  be  better  served  by  you  if 
you  have  general  intelligence? 

A  proper  degree  of  attention  should  also  be 
given  to  human  and  comparative  physiology. 
There  is  now  a  shameful  ignorance  with  regard 
to  the  structure  and  the  laws  of  our  own  bodies, 
and  their  relation  to  the  natural  world.  I  say 
shameful,  because  to  a  very  great  extent  men 
glory  in  this  ignorance,  and  are  really  ashamed 
to  know  anything  respecting  themselves.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  mothers  do  not  think  it  need- 
ful to  know  much  about  the  human  system, 
and  that  they  think  it  needful  to  tell  their 
children  less.  The  day  will  come  when  the 
mother  will  not  only  teach  the  child  the  Bible 
and  the  Catechism,  but  the  facts  of  its  own 
physical  constitution.  What  the  brain  means  ; 
what  the  lungs  mean  ;  what  the  stomach  means  ; 
what  the  blood  means ;  what  food  means  ;  what 
it  does,  or  ought  to  do  ;  what  air  means ;  what 
the  great  laws  of  health  are — these  things  will 
become  a  part  of  nursery  lore.  And  when  that 
takes  place,  men  will  not  be  obliged  to  have 
physicians,  as  they  have  ensineers  on  the  rail- 
roads, to  run  the  train  for  them.  Every  man 
will  become  his  own  engineer.  But  now,  if  a 
man  is  ailing,  he  does  by  his  body  as  he  does 
by  his  watch — sends  it  to  the  doctor,  expecting 
that  when  it  is  done  it  will  be  sent  back,  tick- 
ing and  all  right !  I  think  that  in  multitudes 
of  instances  human  life  would  be  augmented 
a  full  fourth  part  by  simple  knowledge  of  how 
to  use  one's  self. 

But  you  may  ask, "  How  must  this  take 
place  ?  Shall  we  leave  our  business  and  go  to 
school  again  V  No ;  continue  in  business  and 
go  to  school.  "  Well,  where  are  my  'school- 
masters ?"  There  are  three  schoolmasters  for 
everybody  that  will  employ  them — the  senses, 
intelligent  companions,  and  books.  Here  are 
three  schoolmasters  that  never  charge  anything 
of  any  consequence,  and  anybody  that  wants 
to  go  to  school  can  be  taught  by  them.  First 
are  the  senses.  What  were  they  given  for? 
Not  that  a  man  might  go  with  his  head  down 
calculating  the  multiplication  table,  or  comput- 
ing interest  all  the  time.  A  man's  eyes  were 
given  to  him  to  see  with,  but  only  a  few  have 
found  that  out.  A  man's  ears  were  given  to 
him  to  hear  with  ;  bilt  there  is  little  that  he 
does  hear  except  tittle-tattle.  There  are  many 
things  that  you  should  hear,  but  that  you  do 
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not  hear.  There  is  so  much  given  that,  if  a 
man  has  curiosity  and  application  he  might 
just  as  well  throw  out  a  net  into  the  sea  swarm- 
ing with  fish,  and  bring  it  back  empty,  as  to 
throw  out  his  observation  and  not  bring  back 
full  hands.  There  is  not  a  time  that  you  walk 
through  the  street,  when,  if  you  employed  your 
senses,  you  would  not  learn  something  worth 
while.  The  world  is  full  of  lore  and  know- 
ledge, and  it  comes  knocking  at  the  door  of  ob- 
servation ;  but  still  it  ia  true,  "  Eyes  have  they, 
but  they  see  not;  they  have  ears  but  they  hear 
not.'' 

Kext  is  intelligent  companionship.  I  do  not 
object  to  companionship  for  sportive  ends  ;  but 
I  do  object  to  a  young  man's  having  compan- 
ions merely  for  the  sake  of  passing  the  time 
away  in  frivolity.  I  do  not  object  to  hilarity  ; 
and  laugh  I  would  with  the  loudest — there  is 
a  time  fur  laughing  as  well  as  for  crying.  But 
it  is  a  shame  or  a  misfortune  unutterable  for  a 
man  to  have  at  no  time  a  companion  that  he  se- 
lects for  instruction.  It  is  a  shame  for  a  man 
to  be  so  destitute  of  an  appetite  for  knowing 
that  he  never  feels  any  attraction  toward  men 
that  know  more  than  he  does.  And  it  is  a 
greater  shame  for  a  man  to  have  that  kind  of 
vanity  which  makes  him  prefer  to  shine  on 
with  his  little  rush  light,  rather  than  to  go 
among  those  who  know  more  than  he  does,  be- 
cause when  he  is  in  their  presence  he  feels  re- 
buked for  his  ignorance.  And  yet,  many  men 
do  not  pick  out  superiors  to  associate  with,  be- 
cause they  are  made  conscious  of  their  own  in- 
feriority when  among  those  superiors.  But  a 
man  should  begin  on  the  ground  of  his  un- 
knowingness,  and  there  should  be  nothing  that 
he  should  be  so  grateful  for  as  the  privilege  of 
associating  with  some  one  that  knows  more 
than  he.  You  are  willing  to  borrow  money  : 
be  more  willing  to  borrow  knowledge,  which 
you  are  never  obliged  to  return,  and  which  in- 
creases in  your  hands  with  compound  interest. 
There  is  scarcely  a  person  that  may  not  climb 
higher  in  knowledge  than  he  does  by  a  discreet 
use  of  companionship. 

Then  there  are  books.  Blessed  be  God  that 
we  live  in  an  age  of  newspapers  and  books. 
For  books — they  never  grow  old  or  require 
spectacles.  They  never  become  gray  haired. 
They  never  need  sleep.  Their  voice  is  never 
harsh.  Nor  are  they  ever  dull.  Wise  books, 
wisely  selected,  are  immortal  companions  that 
bloom  with  eternal  youth,  and  that  are  our  com- 
panions and  our  teachers  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  Blessed  be  they  that  know  how  to  love 
and  cherish  good  books. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


THE  MAGIC  BOX. 

Translated  from  the  German,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
"  Marthas"  who  find  their  inability  to  imitate  the 
wise  woman  of  whom  Solomon  wrote  in  Proverbs 
xxxi.  27. 

Frau  B.  met  with  many  misfortunes  in  her 
household  affairs,  and  every  year  found  her 
funds  falling  oflf.  Being  greatly  distressed  at  this, 
she  resolved  privately  to  consult  a  very  learned 
old  man,  who  resided  some  miles  off  in  the 
country.  On  relating  to  him  her  sad  experi- 
ence, she  said,— "  There  was  a  time  when  all 
prospered  with  me  ;  can  you  devise  a  plan  to 
help  me  out  of  my  difficulties?"  The  old  man, 
who  was  very  merry,  although  he  lived  alone, 
after  some  delay  and  much  consideration, 
brought  her  a  small  box,  securely  fastened,  and 
said,  "  I  beg  you  will  keep  this  small  box  for 
one  year,  and  if  ycu  will  carry  it  three  times 
every  day,  and  three  times  every  night,  into 
to  your  kitchens,  cellars,  cowsheds,  and  in  fact 
into  every  corner  of  your  house,  all  will  go 
better;  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  you  must  be 
good  enough  to  bring  the  box  back  to  me." 

"  The  good  Frau  B.  put  great  faith  in  the 
little  box,"  and  carried  it  most  industriously 
round  her  domain.  The  next  evening  she  went 
into  the  cellar,  and  found  a  lad  stealthily  draw- 
ing a"jug  of  beer.  Still  later,  she  went  to  the 
kitchen,  and  found  the  maids  enjoying  deli- 
cious pan-cakes.  When  she  entered  the  cow- 
sheds, she  found  the  beasts  standing  deep  ia 
mire ;  and  in  the  stables,  the  horses  were  eat- 
ing hay  instead  of  oats,  and  had  not  been  sup- 
plied with  clean  straw  for  bedding.  So  that 
every  day  there  was  some  fault  to  correct  in 
the  ways  of  her  household. 

After  a  year,  she  revisited  the  old  man.  Oa 
returning  the  little  box,  she  said,  "  everything 
prospers  with  me  now,  may  I  keep  it  another 
year,  for  it  has  had  a  magic  influence  on  my 
aflPairs  ?"  The  old  man  smiled  and  said,  "  the 
box  I  cannot  spare  you,  but  the  motto  contained 
therein  you  shall  have.''  He  unlocked  the  box, 
and  lo !  written  on  a  sheet  of  paper  were  the 
words  : — 

"Look  well  to  the  ways  of  your  household, 
and  eat  not  the  bread  of  idleness." — Prov. 
xxxi.  27. —  The  British  Messenger. 


Ye  are  of  God,  little  children  !  Greater  is 
He  that  is  in  you,  than  he  that  is  in  the 
world." 


Wickedness  of  interfering  with  con- 
scientious CONVICTION  IN  MATTERS  OF  RE- 
LIGIOUS opinion. — An  Omniscient  Being,  who 
I  can  see  the  exact  position  of  every  man,  his 
\  opportunities,  his  degree  of  intelligence,  to 
what  extent  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  one, 
and  employed  the  other,  and  how  far  the  will 
has  been  mediately  instrumental  in  producing 
an  involuntary  effect,  may  judge  of  his  merits 
and  demerits  in  this  momentous  affair;  but  it 
obviously  transcends  the  powers  of  fallible 
human  observers  to  ascertain  and  estimate  with 
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exactness  the  conditions  on  which  the  moral 
quality  of  his  conduct  in  the  matter  must  de- 
pend j  and  it  is  on  this  account  far  beyond 
their  province  to  pass  sentence  upon  that  con- 
duct, or  to  apply  to  it  a  system  of  rewards 
and  punishments.  To  pretend  to  such  a  juris 
diction,  is  one  of  those  presumptuous  arroga- 
tions  of  the  attributes  of  the  Creator,  which 
ought  to  be  repudiated  by  all  wise  and  good 
men.  To  that  Almighty  and  Omniscient  Being 
to  whom  the  duty  is  owing,  and  who  alone  can 
possess  the  requisite  insight  into  the  hearts  of 
mankind,  it  must  be  left  to  determine  how  far 
every  individual  has  performed  it. — Samuel 
Bailey:     Letter  of  a  Kofir^ 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  7,  1864. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  those  Friends  who 
have  neglected  to  pay  their  subscriptions  to 
the  past  volumes  of  the  Intelligencer,  will 
make  some  arrangement  to  have  them  settled 
during  the  approaching  week  of  our  Yearly 
Meeting. 

(When  Obituaries  are  sent  us  for  publication,  it  must  be  with 
the  understanding,  that  they  are  subject  to  curtailment  by  the 
Editors.) 

Died,  on  the  25th  of  4th  month,  1864,  Samuel  L. 
Hallowbll,  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age ;  a  member 
of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting. 

[communicated.] 

 ,  suddenly,  from  the  kick  of  a  horse,  at  the 

residence  of  bis  parents,  Goshen,  Lancaster  county, 
Pa,,  Levi  K.,  son  of  Levi  K.  and  Hannah  C.Brown, 
in  the  18th  year  of  his  age;  a  beloved  youth  of 
much  promise. 

Goshen,  blh  mo.  2,  1864. 


A  Meeting  of  "Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid 
and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen,"  will  be  held  at 
Race  Street  Meeting  House,  on  Fourth  day  evening, 
5th  month  llth,  1864,  at  eigbt  o'clock.  A  report 
may  be  expected  from  the  two  Friends  recently 
sent  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  Freed- 
men in  Virginia.  The  general  attendance  of  Friends, 
and  all  others  feeling  an  interest  in  the  well-being 
of  this  class  of  our  countrymen,  is  invited. 

Samuel  H.  Gartley,  \  f(j  r. 

Anne  Shoemaker.  j 


A  General  Conference  of  Friends,  and  those  inter- 
ested in  the  cause  of  Education,  particularly  in  re- 
lation to  the  efforts  now  making  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  first  class  school  and  college,  under  the 
supervision  of  members  of  our  religious  Society, 
will  be  held  on  Third-i1ay  evening,  5th  month  10th, 
at  eight  o'clock,  at  Race  Street  Meeting  House.  The 
Annual  Report  uf  the  Executive  Committee  will  be 
read. 


"  Let  us  love  one  another,  for  love  is  of 
God/' 


For  the  Children  : — The  history  of  John 
Ashworth  is  taken  from  a  religious  journal, 
and  bears  the  marks  of  truth.  Children  and 
young  people  are  apt  to  think  they  can  be  of 
little  use  in  the  world,  but  if  they  cultivate 
the  feeling  of  love  and  good  will  to  all,  and  de- 
sire that  their  Heavenly  Father  will  make  them 
useful  to  their  fellow  creatures,  the  way  to  do 
good  will  often  open  before  them,  and  oppor- 
tunities for  usefulness  will  present  when  they 
may  not  be  looking  for  them.  There  are  in 
every  neighborhood  those  whose  condition  and 
circumstances  in  life  require  sympathy,  and 
if  we  have  not  the  ability  to  bestow  pecuniary 
aid,  a  word  of  sympathy,  a  smile  of  recognition, 
or  any  little  act  of  kindness  may  produce  an 
influence  which  may  be  lasting  in  the  mind  of 
the  recipient.  It  was  the  mission  of  the  blessed 
Jesus  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  and 
He  declared  that  it  was  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive;  and  this  is  true  both  with  re- 
gard to  our  temporal  and  spiritual  gifts,  which 
we  should  be  ever  ready  to  dispense  to  them 
who  are  in  need. 

"  Count  that  day  lost,  whope  low  descending  sua 
Views  from  thy  hand  no  worthy  action  done." 

JOHN  ASHWORTH  AND  HIS  CHURCH  FOR  THE 
DESTITUTE. 

Translated  for  the  Independent  from  the  Banner  and  Times  of 
Wales. 

John  Ashworth  was  a  poor  boy ;  poorer,  doubt- 
less, than  any  reader  of  The  Independent.  He 
had  a  drunken  father,  but  his  mother  was  a  very 
godly  woman,  John  heard  her,  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  she  supposed  no  one  was  near  but 
her  heavenly  Father,  praying  for  her  children, 
by  their  several  names.  He  listened  attentive- 
ly and  heard  her  saying,  Lord,  bless  John  j 
keep  him  from  bad  company,  and  make 
him  a  good  and  useful  man."  Those  words 
still  ring  in  his  ears,  and  the  prayer  has  been 
answered  in  a  peculiar  manner. 

How  poor  he  was,  we  will  relate  a  story  or 
two  concerning  him.  One  Saturday  evening, 
his  mother  requested  him  to  leave  off  playing 
marbles  and  come  with  her  into  the  house. 
"  What  is  the  matter,  mother  ?"  said  John  ;  '*  it 
is  not  time  for  us  to  go  to  bed  yet :  let  us  play 
a  little  longer."  "  1  know,"  she  replied,  in  a 
quiet  and  sorrowful  manner,  that  it  is  very 
early,  but  there  is  no  help  for  it.  I  want  to 
mend  your  trowsers  and  wash  your  shirt;  for 
though  we  are  poor,  we  ought  to  be  clean.  It 
was  my  intention  to  get  you  a  pair  of  wooden 
shoes,  but  I  have  failed.  I  am  now  at  work 
making  you  a  pinafore  out  of  a  wool-sack  ;  it 
will  cover  your  rags,  and  make  you  appear  a 
little  better." 

John  had  much  respect  for  his  mother,  and 
was  very  tender  of  her  feelings  ;  therefore,  he 
went  straightway  to  his  bare  bed,  naked — not 
to  sleep,  but  to  weep  and  to  think  what  he 
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would  do  for  his  mother  when  he  became  a 
man  and  rich. 

On  Sabbath  morning,  he  was  to  wear  his 
new  pinafore  to  cover  his  ragged  clothes.  At 
that  time,  it  Was  customary  to  mark  the  wool- 
sacks with  the  word  "wool"  m  large  black 
letters.  John's  mother  had  received  one  of 
these  sacks  as  a  gift ;  but  it  had  become  so 
much  worn  by  use,  that  she  could  not  make 
his  pinafore  out  of  it  without  either  patching 
it,  or  cutting  through  the  letters.  She  choose 
the  latter  plan,  thinking  she  could  wash  off  the 
letters ;  but  after  repeated  washings  and  boil- 
ings, she  had  failed  to  get  them  out.  When 
John  put  on  his  pinafore,  his  countenance  fell; 
when  he  saw  tears  in  his  mother's  eyes,  he  im- 
mediately said,  "  Never  mind  it,  mother,  never 
mind  it.  It  will  do  very  well.  It  will  hide  the 
patches,  and  when  I  reach  school,  I  will  sit  upon 
the  letters,  and  then  no  one  will  see  them. 
Don't  cry,  mother;  it  will  be  better  with  us 
yet."  And  so  off  he  went  to  the  Sabbath  school 
barefooted,  and  clad  in  a  pinafore  made  out  of 
a  worn  out  wool- sack,  with  half  the  letters 
wool"  down  one  side  of  it,  to  take  his  ac- 
customed place  in  the  third  Bible-class  among 
boys  far  better  clad  than  he,  and  who,  on  that 
account,  did  not  like  to  sit  by  his  side ;  and  he 
kept  his  bare  feet  under  the  bench  lest  they 
should  tread  upon  them.  But  John  could  not 
stay  from  school,  were  it  only  for  fear  of  dis- 
tressing his  mother.  He  was  there  constantly 
and  punctually. 

Every  boy  that  led  his  class  on  the  Sabbath 
received  a  card  at  the  close  of  the  school. 
These  cjrds  were  collected  once  a  year,  and  the 
boy  that  had  the  most  of  them  received  the 
highest  prize.  The  teachers  and  scholars,  with 
their  parents  and  members  of  the  congregation, 
assembled  in  the  lecture  room  every  Friday  in 
Whitsun-week,  to  drink  tea,  and  to  witness 
the  distribution  of  the  prizes.  One  year,  John 
had  one  card  more  than  any  other  scholar;  con- 
sequently, he  was  to  receive  the  first  prize.  He 
felt  very  unhappy  during  that  week,  because 
he  was  still  without  any  shoes  or  clogs;*  and 
on  the  night  preceding  the  festive  day,  said  he 
to  his  mother,  as  tenderly  as  he  could,  "  Dear 
mother,  can't  you  get  me  a  second-hand  pair  of 
clogs  by  to-morrow  ?  I  am  to  receive  the 
highest  prize,  and  I  must  ascend  the  stairs  of 
the  stage,  and  shall  be  ashamed  to  go  up  there 
barefooted."  His  mother  was  mending  his 
father's  stockings  at  the  time.  She  did  not 
reply  immediately,  but  placed  her  hand  upon 
her  heart,  as  if  in  great  pain.  0 !  how 
sorry  John  felt  that  he  had  spoken  a  word! 
She  remained  long  silent.  Finally  she  said, 
"  I  know,  my  child,  that  you  are  to  receive  the 

*  A  kind  of  shoe,  with  the  soIps  and  heels  of 
wood,  called  by  the  French  Sabots,  and  much  worn 
by  the  European  peasantry. 


highest  prize  in  the  school,  and  I  have  done 
my  best  to  send  you  there  tidy.  I  tried  to 
borrow  a  shilling  from  the  tavern-keeper's  wife, 
where  your  father  spends  so  much  of  what  he 
earns ;  but  she  scornfully  refused  me.  I  was 
also  with  several  of  our  neighbors  trying  to 
borrow  a  little ;  but  our  proverbial  poverty  has 
removed  all  help  from  us.  There  is  scarcely 
any  situation  in  life  so  unfortunate  as  that  of 
the  drunkard's  wife,  or  the  drunkard's  child.  I 
often  pray  toGrod  to  keep  me  from  murmuring, 
and  to  take  care  of  us.  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  a 
word  against  your  father,  and  T  hope  my  chil- 
dren also  will  refrain  from  reproaching  him, 
for,  after  all,  he  is  your  own  father.  Let  us 
trust  in  the  Lord;  be  good  children;  do  good, 
and  the  morning  will  yet  dawn  on  our  pathway. 
To  the  godly,  weeping  may  endure  for  a  night; 
but  joy  cometh  in  the  morning." 

Next  morning,  John  washed  his  feet  very 
carefully,  because  he  was  determined  that  they 
should  appear  clean,  even  if  be  had  nothing  to 
cover  them.  He  went  to  school  before  the 
time,  and  sat  quietly  in  'a  corner  by  himself. 
When  the  time  came  to  distribute  the  prizes, 
the  chairman  (now  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttle- 
worth)  requested  him  to  come  forward.  He 
rose  from  his  corner,  and  went  through  the 
crowd  as  softly  as  a  cat,  and  received  his  prize 
amidst  much  clapping  of  hands  and  stamping 
of  feet;  but  when  he  reached  his  corner  again, 
he  sat  down  and  wept  as  if  his  heart  would 
break,  because  he  was  so  very  poor,  and  thought 
some  of  the  other  boys  would  on  that  account 
make  sport  of  him.  Despite  his  deep  poverty, 
however,  John  did  not  forsake  the  Sabbath 
school.  He  gradually  climbed  up,  step  by 
step,  from  the  A,  B,  C  class  to  the  superintend- 
ent's seat,  and  from  thence  again  to  the  pulpit. 

But  it  is  not  of  John  Ashworth  as  a  preacher 
that  we  are  going  to  speak,  but  as  a  voluntary 
missionary  amongst  the  poorest  and  vilest  out- 
casts of  Bochdale  and  vicinity.  In  1851  he 
spent  a  short  a  time  in  London,  and  saw  most  of 
the  wonders  of  the  metropolis,  but  what  at- 
tracted his  attention  most  of  all  was  the  "  Home 
for  the  Destitute."  The  scenes  of  wickedness, 
misery,  and  despair  which  he  witnessed  there 
affected  him  deeply,  and  he  felt  a  great  respect 
for  the  good  men  who  had  prepared  such  a 
home  for  those  miserable  ones  He  believed 
that  there  were  hundreds  of  just  such  outcasts 
in  every  large  city,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
Grod's  people  to  do  all  tn  their  power  for  their 
salvation;  and  as  they  will  not  come  to  us,  to 
our  chapels  and  churches,  we  must  go  to  them 
and  prepare  places  of  worship  suitable  to  their  * 
circumstances.  He  determined  that  when  he 
returned  to  Rochdale,  he  would  open  a  "  Church 
for  the  Destitute."  But  when,  on  his  return, 
he  advised  with  his  friends  on  the  subject,  none 
of  them  saw  the  necessity  or  the  propriety  of 
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such  an  undertaking,  and  tliey  told  hiin  it 
would  do  more  harm  than  good.  Somehow,  by 
these  misrepresentations,  he  became  disheart- 
ened and  dissuaded  from  undertaking  the  work, 
until  1858,  when  he  became  very  sick,  and  at 
that  time  he  determined  anew,  if  he  recovered, 
to  go  to  the  highways  and  hedges  after  the 
most  hopeless  sinners,  and  he  prayed  earnest- 
ly for  support  to  hold  on  in  his  undertaking, 
whatever  he  would  have  to  suffer  in  conse 
quence.  He  took  a  small  room  in  Bailie  street, 
and  published  two  thousand  small  placards  con- 
taining the  following  invitation : 

''  Church  kor  the  DEbTiTOTB,  Baillib  sr.,  Rochdale. 

Ye  that  have  no  bouse,  no  home,  no  friend,  no 

money,  Come ! 
In  your  poor  and  ragged  clothing,      .    .  Come! 
Ye,  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  lame,  the  blind,  Come  I 
Of  whatever  color  or  nation,  with  or  without  any 
belief,  Come ! 

Jesus  loves  you  I  Jesus  loves  you  I 
He  gave  up  his  life  to  save  you ! 

Come,  ye  weary,  heavy-laden. 
Lost  and  ruined  b.y  the  fall! 

If  you  tarry  till  you're  better, 
You  will  never  come  at  all." 

No  collections. 

All  that  we  seek  is  your  welfare,  bodies  and  souls, 
Service  every  Sabbath  evening  at  a  quaiter-past 
six. 

Come,  poor  sinners,  come  and  welcome!" 

He  glued  together  about  fifty  of  these  on 
blue  pasteboard,  and  placed  a  loop  of  red  tape 
at  one  end.  Putting  some  nails  in  one  pocket 
and  a  hammer  in  the  other,  he  visited  every 
barber's  shop  and  lodging-house  in  the  town, 
and  received  permission  to  hang  up  his  papers 
at  each  of  them. 

On  Sabbath  morning,  October  4,  1858,  he 
went  out  with  about  five  hundred  of  these  pa- 
pers in  his  pockets,  and  walked  through  the 
back  streets  and  lanes,  in  the  poorest  and  dirt- 
iest quarters  of  the  town,  and  when  he  met  a 
ragged  man  or  woman,  he  gave  each  one  of 
the  papers,  and  respectfully  invited  them  to 
the  service.  If  they  could  not  read,  he  read 
the  paper  for  them.  Some  mocked,  others 
stared,  but  very  few  promised  to  attend.  Af- 
ter dinner,  he  went  to  one  of  the  lodging-houses 
for  the  poor,  and  asked  permission  to  see  those 
who  lodged  there  at  the  time.  He  was  led  to 
a  large  room  containing  sixteen  persons.  He 
took  off  his  hat,  bowed  to  the  company,  and 
then  began  to  distribute  his  papers.  One  young 
man  took  the  paper  to  light  a  short  pipe  which 
he  had  in  his  mouth,  and  breaking  out  into 
boisterous  luughter,  began  to  dance  on  the  floor. 

You  can  dance  well,"  said  Ashworth,  "  can 
you  do  something  else  equally  well  ?"  Oh,  I 
am  a  first  rate  hand  for  everything,"  was  the 
reply.  "  Well,  then,  let  me  hear  you  read  thig 
paper  as  well  as  you  can  dance."   He  took  the 


paper,  pulled  the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  ascend- 
ed an  old  wooden  chair,  and  began  to  read 
aloud,  and  with  theatrical  tones  :  but  when  he 
came  to  the  words,  Jesus  loves  you!  Jesus 
loves  you !  He  gave  up  his  life  to  save  you,"' 
his  voice  trembled,  he  came  down  and  placed 
the  paper  on  the  chair,  remarking  as  he  did 
so,  "  I  would  have  been  glad  had  I  not  read 
that,  because  it  recalled  to  my  mind  better 
days."  After  he  had  failed  to  read  the  paper 
through,  the  rest  called  forward  one  that  was 
nicknamed  by  them  Jenny  Lind."  She 
was  at  the  time  drinking  tea  in  a  comer  of  the 
room.  She  earned  her  living  by  singing  in 
the  streets  and  bar-rooms.  Jenny  took  the 
paper  and  read  it  through,  and  then  returned 
amidst  great  applause  to  finish  her  meal.  A 
crabbed  man,  with  a  snub  nose  and  red  eyes, 
said,  I  thought  that  no  one  in  heaven,  earth, 
or  hell  cared  anything  about  us,  but  it  now  ap- 
pears some  one  cares."  "  Y'es,"  said  Ashworth, 
"  that  paper  is  true ;  Jesus  does  love  you.  He 
died  to  save  you;  and  i,  his  servant,  have 
come  here  to  tell  you  of  his  love.  Now,  which 
of  you  will  first  promise  to  come  to  the  church 
for  the  destitute  to  night?"  They  all  laughed, 
and  one  said,  "  That  is  a  fine  joke  !" 

Failing  to  receive  a  single  promise  from  the 
company,  Ashworth  placed  his  hand  upon  a 
thin  man  who  was  trying  with  much  care  to 
part  his  hair  before  a  bit  of  a  broken  looking- 
glass,  and  requested  him  to  challenge  the  others. 
"  Well  done,"  said  all  immediately,  "  if  you 
have  him,  you'll  have  the  worst  one  of  the  lot ; 
we'd  like  to  see  Bill  Guest  in  a  church." 

Yes,"  said  the  man  with  the  wooden  leg, 

if  Bill  goes,  I'll  go." 

"  And  I,"  said  the  snub  nose. 

"  And  I,"  said  the  red  shirt. 
And  I,"  said  Jenny  Lind. 

^'  And  I  too,"  said  the  big  spectacles.  - 

"  You  had  better  mind,"  said  Bill,  lest  I 
astonish  you." 

But  they  all  reiterated  their  willingness  to 
go  if  he  went. 

"  I'll  go  then,"  said  Bill,  ^'  and  let  us  see  now 
which  of  you  will  turn  coward." 

Ashworth  promised  to  call  for  them  in  season 
to  lead  them  to  the  place  of  worship. 

So  he  did,  and  found  all  the  sixteen  ready  to 
follow  him,  no  one  showing  the  least  desire  to 
back  out  of  the  arrangement. 

Ashworth  and  boy  led  the  way,  and  the 
others  followed  them,  two  by  two.  They  at- 
tracted much  attention  as  they  passed  through 
the  streets.  Some  inquired  if  they  were  going 
to  the  rag-shops  \  and  others  shouted,  "  This 
beats  all."  But  tears  filled  Ashworth's  eyes, 
and  his  earnest  prayer  was  "  0  Lord,  help  me  !" 
His  congregation  that  evening  numbered 
twenty-seven  ;  and  there  are  maisy  reasons  for 
believing  that  several  out  of  that  small  band 
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are  now  amoog  the  ransomed  before  the  throne 
above. 

Ashworth  kept  his  pockets  constantly  sup- 
plied with  the  papers,  and  he  neglected  no  op- 
portunity to  distribute  them  and  converse  with 
those  whose  welfare  he  aimed  to  secure.  He 
spent  his  evenings  in  visiting  the  different 
abodes  where  they  lodged,  and  that  week  after 
week,  and  month  after  month.  He  had  to  suf- 
fer much  contempt  and  persecution  fur  a  long 
period.  The  overseers  and  guardians  of  the 
poor  said  he  filled  the  town  with  ragamuffins. 
Some  of  his  religious  friends,  with  whom  he 
had  labored  as  a  teacher  in  the  Sabbath-school 
and  as  a  preacher  for  over  twenty  jears,  said 
that  as  he  could  not  be  king  over  lions,  he  de- 
termined to  be  king  over  donkeys;  and  they 
called  him  the  "  Parson  of  the  Destitute."  De- 
spite all  opposition,  however,  he  was  supported 
of  God  to  continue  his  labors  for  nearly  five 
years.  His  congregation  increased,  so  that  they 
had  soon  to  move  to  a  more  commodious  room, 
which  is  now  filled  every  Sabbath  evening  with 
an  attentive  and  sober  congregation  of  between 
400  and  500  persons.  A  service  is  also  now 
held  every  Thursday  evening,  at  which  about 
300  are  present,  while  every  Tuesday  evening 
a  meeting  is  held  for  anxious  inquirers  after 
salvation,  to  which  about  40  come.  Added  to 
these,  he  holds  two  services  during  each  week 
in  private  houses,  at  which  he  preaches,  and  it 
is  said  that  scarcely  ever  do  any  attend  these 
meetings, save  the  extremely  poor  and  destitute, 
and  those  v;ho  never  before  attended  any  other 
place  of  worship.  He  now  employs  two  mission- 
aries, or  Scripture  readers — a  man  and  woman 
— both  of  whom,  we  think,  were  born  anew  in 
the  church  for  the  destitute.  Much  was  for- 
given them,  therefore  they  love  much.  These 
two  spend  iheir  whole  time  in  visiting  the 
poorest  and  m(st  ungfdly  outcasts,  reading  the 
Scriptures,  holding  prayer- meetings,  and  visit 
ing  the  sick  and  dying. 

John  x\sh worth's  labors  are  attended  with 
great  success.  They  who  come  under  his  in- 
fluence, become  cleanlier  and  tidier  ;  great  so- 
berness is  visible  even  in  those  who  are  not  yet 
converted  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  many 
have  been  turned  from  darkness  to  light,  and 
from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God.  One  day, 
Ashworth  had  been  delivering  the  funeral  ser- 
mon of  one  of  these  ;  and  after  the  service  was 
over,  his  widow  and  her  children,  who  were 
grown  up,  came  to  him  with  tears  filling  their 
eyes,  while  the  eldest  daughter,  taking  him  by 
the  hand,  said,  "Jesus  Christ  never  save'^  a 
worse  man  than  my  father  used  to  be ;  none 
knew  him  like  his  family,  and  little  do  even 
you  know  what  we  suffered  from  his  hands  ; 
but  for  the  last  three  years  he  has  been  one  of 
the  best  of  men,  and  with  his  dying  breath  he 
thanked  God  for  this  church.'' 


As  the  papers  he  distributes  inform  us,  Ash- 
worth aims  to  do  good  to  the  destitute  bodies 
and  souls ;  and  besides  the  money  paid  out  for 
the  room  in  which  they  worship,  and  for  the 
services  of  the  two  missionaries,  etc.,  he  helps 
to  clothe  the  naked,  feed  the  hungry,  bring  the 
wanderers  under  shelter,  and  search  out  work 
for  those  who  are  able  to  labor.  In  the  reports 
which  have  been  published  by  him,  we  find  so 
much  for  a  meal  to  some  one  nearly  starving,  so 
much  for  a  night's  lodging,  so  much  for  a 
second-hand  shirt  or  coat ;  five  shillings  to  help 
a  poor  man  who  had  broken  his  leg  to  procure 
a  wooden  one  ;  one  shilling  to  stop  a  fight  be- 
tween two  poor  laborers,  one  of  whom  asserted 
that  the  other  owed  him  a  shilling  ;  two  shil- 
lings and  sixpence  for  pins,  tape,  etc.,  to  help 
some  unfortuniite  one  to  gain  her  living.  Thus 
he  spent  many  pounds  during  last  year,  and  he 
says  this  is  by  far  the  best  method  to  help 
persons  in  similar  circumstances.  In  one  month, 
that  of  June,  1862,  he  paid  out  nearly  $8  for 
clogs,  or  wooden  shoes,  alone.  He  confesses 
that  he  was  often  imposed  upon  at  first,  but  he 
is  now  keen  enough  to  distinguish  between  im- 
postors and  the  real  poor.  And  it  is  astonish- 
ing how  a  little  kindness  in  temporal  things 
opens  the  way  for  spiritual  influences.  A  man 
was  accustomed  to  go  from  street  to  street  in 
Rochdale,  with  a  peep  show,  by  exhibiting 
which  he  gained  his  livelihood.  One  day  the 
box  containing  the  movable  pictures  broke 
down  on  the  street,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the 
poor  man's  living.  Some  one  sent  him  to  x\sh- 
worth's  house.  He  immediately  gave  him  a 
piece  of  money  toward  repairing  it,  and  a  little 
paint  to  polish  it  up  somewhat  outside.  The 
showman  came  to  Ashworth's  church  the  first 
service  afterwards,  and  has  been  a  constant  at- 
tendant there  ever  since.  He  became  a  Chrisian 
there,  and  now  thanks  God  continually  that 
his  peep-show  broke  down  on  the  streets  of 
Rochdale. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  think  that 
Ashworth  is  a  rich  man,  since  he  is  able  to 
spend  so  much  money  in  doing  good.  Well, 
he  is  only  a  small  store-keeper — a  seller  of  wall- 
papers, I  believe.  All  the  time  he  has  at  his 
command  is  after  he  closes  his  shop  in  the 
evening;  nor  has  he  much  money  of  his  own 
to  give;  yet  he  has  never  sought  monetary 
help  from  any  one  else,  nor  does  he  ever  have 
collections  taken  in  his  church,  which  is  often- 
times a  great  advantage  to  him  in  his  peculiar 
labors.  For  instance,  he  was  met  one  day  by 
an  old  soldier  who  said  he  would  never  go  and 
hear  the  nonsense  of  any  parson,  because,  he 
continued,  "  such  men  dare  not  preach  without 
a  gown,  they  cannot  preach  without  a  book,  and 
they  will  not  preach  without  money.''  When 
Ash  worthy  however,  assured  him  that  he  preached 
without  a  gown^  without  a  book,  and  without 
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money,  and  that  no  collections  were  ever  taken 
in  his  church,  tlie  old  veteran  was  subdued,  and 
whenever  he  comes  to  Rochdale  he  visits  the 
Church  for  the  Destitute,  and  thouf^h  it  is  not 
yet  certain  tbat  he  has  been  converted,  never- 
theless he  has  reformed  much,  having  given  up 
intoxicating  liquors,  and  taken  to  reading  the 
Bible. 

Bat,  say  you,  Ashworth  must  receive  money 
from  somewhere.    Yes,  he  does,  and  I  will  tell 
you  the  secret  of  it.    Ashworth  prayed  his 
heavenly  Father  to  send  him  the  money  as  he 
needed  it,  and  so,  without  ever  having  asked 
any  one  for  a  fai'thing,  he  received  the  first 
year  £15.  6s. ;   the  second  year,  £26.  9s,  8d.  ; 
the  third  year,  £109.  7s.  lOH- ;  the  fourth 
year,  £107.  9s.  lUd. ;  and  already  this  year, 
nearly  £200.    The  amounts  received  by  him, 
according  to  the  four  reports  now  before  us, 
vary  from  a  penny  to  five  pounds.    There  is 
something  very  afrecting;  to  us  in  these  reports. 
Let  us  try  to  find  out  who  give  the  small  sums. 
Among  the  items  we  find  the  following :  a  deaf 
boy,  6d. ;   a  blind  man,  Is.  ;  a  street-sweeper, 
6d. ;  a  poor  man,  who,  after  reading  the  last 
report,  finds  himself  not  so  poor  as  he  thought 
himself  to  be,  Od. ;  a  bad  girl,  two  ounces  of 
tea  and  6d. — and,  remarks  Ashworth,  "  this 
girl  knows  what  sorrow  is;"  an  apprentice,  Is.  ; 
hired  girl,  2s.  6d. ;  a  young  girl  on  her  d}'ing 
bed  requested  her  mother  to  divide  the  4s.  she 
had  managed  to  save,  giving  one-half  to  some 
poor  woman  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  other  half 
to  Ashworth;  a  widow,  2s.;  18  sick  men  in  a 
hospital,  having  heard  the  last  report  read,  gave 
Is.  Id.;  one  egg,  worth  a 
old  woman,  whose  husband 
had  just  died  that  morning,  and  who  had  no- 
thing else  to  give  Ashworth  as  a  token  of  her 
thanks  to  him  for  visiting  her  husband  so  often 
in  his  sickness. 

If  Ashworth  could  have  borne  all  the  expen- 
ses himself,  he  would  not  have  published  a  re- 
port, but  as  he  received  various  sums  of  money 
unasked  for,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  let  the 
donors  know  how  they  were  spent.  At  the 
close  of  the  second  report  he  published  a  story, 
which  proves  that  "  truth  is  stranger  than  fic 
tion,"  concerning  a  family  that  had  once  been 
in  circumstances  of  uncommon  poverty  and 
misery ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  two  following 
reports  he  publishes  similar  stories.  Under- 
standing that  tliey  had  done  much  good,  he 
published  a  series  of  13,  which  he  entitled, 
"  Strange  Tales  from  Humble  Life."  These 
have  had  a  wide  circulation,  and  have  been 
very  eflective  in  promoting  the  good  cause 
among  those  with  whom  he  labors.  They  are, 
indeed,  as  they  are  entitled,  stranye  tales.  We 
lost  many  a  tear  in  reading  them,  and  felt 
ashamed  when  we  considered  how  much  greatur 
good  each  one  of  us  could  accomplish  were  our 


hearts  so  full  of  love  toward  Christ  and  the 
souls  of  sinners  as  is  the  heart  of  John  Ash- 
worth. 


All  of  you  are  children  of  the  Most  High." 


each  one  penny, 
penny,  by  a  poor 


WORK  AWAY. 


Work  away  I 
For  the  master's  eye  is  on  us, 
Never  off  us,  still  upon  us, 

Night  and  day ! 

Work  away ! 

Keep  the  busy  fingers  plying  ; 
Keep  the  ceaseless  shuttles  flying  ; 
See  that  never  thread  lie  wrong  ; 
Let  not  clash  or  clatter  'round  us, 
Sound  of  whizzing  wheels  confound  us; 
Steady  hand  !  let  woof  be  strong 
And  firm,  that  has  to  last  so  locg  ! 

Work  away! 

Keep  upon  the  anvil  ringing 
Stioke  of  hammer:  On  the  gloom 
Set  twixt  cradle  and  twixt  tomb 
Shower  of  fiery  sparkles  flinging  ; 
Keep  the  mighty  furnace  glowing  ; 
Keep  the  red  ore  hissing,  flowing 
Swift  within  the  ready  mould  ; 
See  that  each  one  than  the  old 
Still  be  filter,  still  be  fairer 
For  the  servant's  use,  and  rarer 
For  the  master  to  behold  ; 

Work  away  I 

For  the  Leader's  eye  is  on  us, 
Never  off  us,  still  upon  us, 

Night  and  day ! 

Wide  the  trackless  prairies  round  us, 
Dark  and  unsunned  woods  surround  us 
Steep  aud  savage  mountains  bound  us  ; 

Far  away 
Smile  the  soft  Savannahs  green, 
Rivers  sweep  and  roll  between: 

Work  away ! 

Bring  your  axes,  woodmen  true, 
Smite  the  forest  till  the  blue 
Of  Heavfn's  sunny  eye  looks  through 
Every  wild  and  tangled  glade ; 
Jungle,  swamp  and  thicket  shade 

Give  to  day ! 

O'er  the  torrents  fling  your  bridges, 
Pioneers  !    Upon  the  ridges 
Widen,  smooth,  the  rocky  stair. 
They  that  follow  far  behind, 
Coming  after  us,  will  find 
Surer,  easier  footings  there  ; 
Heart  to  heart,  and  hand  with  hand, 
From  the  dawn  to  dusk  of  day, 

Work  away  ! 

Scouts  upon  the  mountains  peak — 
Ye  that  see  the  Promised  Land, 
Hearren  us  !  for  ye  can  speak 
Of  the  country  ye  have  scanned, 

Far  awayi 
Work  away ! 

For  the  Father's  pye  is^n  us  ! 

Never  off  us,  still  upon  us, 

Night  and  day 
Work  and  pray  ! 
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Pray  !  and  work  will  be  completer ; 
Work  !  and  prayer  will  be  the  sweeter ; 
Love  !  and  prayer  and  work  the  fleeter 

Will  ascend  upon  their  way 

Fear  not  lest  the  busy  fingfer 
Weave  a  net  the  soul  to  stay  : 
Give  her  wings — she  will  not  linger  ; 
Soaring  to  the  source  of  day  ; 
Cleaving  clouds  that  still  divide  U3 
From  the  azure  depths  of  rest, 
She  will  come  again  !  beside  us 
With  the  sunshine  on  her  breast ; 
Sit,  and  sing  to  us,  while  quickest 
On  their  tasks  their  fingers  move, 
While  the  outward  din  was  thickest, 
Songs  that  she  hath  learned  above. 

Live  in  Future  as  in  Present; 
Work  for  both  while  yet  the  day 
Is  our  own  !  for  Lord  and  Peasant, 
Long  and  bright  as  summer's  day, 
Cometh,  jet  more  sure,  more  pleasant 
Cometh  soon  our  Holiday  ! 

Work  away  ! 
— Dickens^  Household  Words. 


Seleote^i  for  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
STRIVE  AND  DARE. 
Strive,  brother,  strive  ; 
When  kind  hearts  are  cold, 
And  cold  the  reply  of  the  once-loving  eye, 
Strive  to  be  bold. 

Dare,  brother,  dare  ; 

When  shame's  on  thy  cheek. 

And  anger's  red  glow  on  the  face  of  thy  foe, 

Dare  to  be  meek. 

Strive,  brother,  strive  ; 
'Mid  the  glare  of  the  Neto, 

To  the  faith  of  the  past,  that  has  weathered  the 

blast, 
Strive  to  be  true. 

Dare,  brother,  dare; 
When  compromise. only 

Can  win  back  the  train  of  the  false  ones  again, 
Dare  to  be  lonely. 

—  George  Paulin. 


train  had  passed  should  be  sent  to  him.  Ex. 
amining  them  one  after  another,  he  at  last  canic 
to  a  sand  which  was  identical  with  that  found 
in  the  gold  boxes.  The  name  of  the  station 
whence  this  sand  had  been  collected  was 
known,  inquiries  were  set  on  foot  at  that  sta- 
tion, and  among  the  persons  there  employed, 
the  thief  was  detected. — Sci.  American. 


CURIOUS  DETECTION  OF  A  CRIMINAL. 

Not  lonsT  ago  there  occurred  in  Prussia,  one 
of  those  cases  of  detection  of  crime  by  scientific 
means  which  interest  a  large  and  intelligent 
class  of  readers.  A  quantity  of  gold,  packed 
in  boxes,  was  dispatched  by  a  railway  train. 
On  arrival  at  its  destination,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  gold  had  been  stolen  from  some  of  the 
boxes,  which  were  retilled  with  sand  to  make 
up,  for  the  deficient  weight.  Measures  were  at 
once  taken  for  the  discovery  of  the  thief,  and 
that  no  chance  might  be  lost,  Professor  Ehren- 
berg  was  requested  to  make  a  microscopic  ex- 
amination of  the  sand.  The  Professor  (who  is 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Ber- 
liD,  well  known  for  his  researches  into  minute 
objects,  and  his  comparison  of  volcanic  dust 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,)  asked  that  a  quan 
tUy  of  sand  from  every  station  by  which  the 


SMALL  LEAKS  IN  THE  HOUSEHOLD  SHIP. 

A  thousand  worm-holes,  that  will  each  admit 
scarcely  a  gallon  of  water  during  ten  hours,  will 
much  sooner  water-log  a  ship  than  a  large 
hole  through  which  is  poured  a  gallon  a  minute. 
In  the  financial  afiairs  of  a  family,  though  the 
large  outgoes  may  be  canvaj-sed  and  avoided, 
the  whole  income  may  be  drihhled  away,  and 
no  advance  be  made  toward  competency,  wealth, 
or  position.  As  a  rule,  the  financial  success  of 
any  family  depends  more  upon  the  economy  of 
the  wife  than  upon  the  earnings  or  business 
income  of  the  husband.  Mrs.  Haskell,  in  her 
recently  issued  '*  Household  Encyclopedia/' 
throws  together  some  of  the  small  leaks  in  a 
household  ship,  which  we  copy  for  a  double 
purpose  :  1st,  to  show  men  that  their  wives 
have  a  multitude  of  cares,  of  little  details,  to 
look  after — generally  far  more  items  than  oc- 
cur in  man's  business  pursuits;  and  2d,  to 
perhaps  in  some  cases  indicate  to  housewives 
details  that  they  may  not  have  thought  of  be- 
fore : — 

"  Much  waste  is  often  experienced  in  the 
boiling,  &c.,  of  meats.  Unless  watched,  the 
cook  will  throw  out  water  without  letting  it  cool 
to  take  off  the  fat,  or  scrape  the  dripping-pan  in- 
to the  swill-pail.  This  grease  is  useful  in  many 
ways.  It  can  be  burned  in  lamps,  mixed  with 
lard  ;  or,  when  no  pork  has  been  boiled  with  it, 
made  into  candles.  When  pork  is  boiled  alone, 
it  will  do  to  fry  cakes,  if  cleansed.  Again, 
bits  of  meat  are  thrown  out  which  would 
make  hashed  meat  or  hash.  The  flour  is  sifted 
in  a  wasteful  manner,  or  the  bread-pan  left  with. 
dou«jh  sticking  to  it.  Pie  crust  is  left  and  laid 
by  to  sour,  instead  of  making  a  few  tarts  for 
tea,&c.  Cake  batter  is  thrown  out  because  but 
little  is  left.    Cold  puddings  are  considered 


good  for  nothing,  when  often  they  can  be 
steamed  for  the  next  day,  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
rice,  made  over  in  other  forms.  Vegetables 
are  thrown  away  that  would  warm  for  break- 
fast nicely.  Dish  towels  are  thrown  down 
where  mice  can  destroy  them.  Soap  is  left  in 
water  to  dissolve,  or  more  used  than  is  neces- 
sary. If  Bath  brick,  whiting,  rotten-stone,  &c. , 
are  used,  much  is  wasted  uselessly.  The  scrub 
brush  is  left  in  water,  pails  scorched  by  th« 
stove,  tubs  and  barrels  left  in  the  sun  to  dry 
and  fall  apart,  chamber  pails  allowed  to  rust, 
tins  not  dried,  and  iron-ware  rusted ;  nice 
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knive«!  used  for  cooking  in  the  kitchen,  silver 
spoons  are  used  to  scrape  kettles,  or  forks  to  toast 
bread.  Rinsings  of  sweetmeats  and  skimmings 
of  syrup,  which  make  good  vinegar,  are  thrown 
out;  cream  is  allowed  to  mold  and  spoil;  mus- 
tard to  dry  in  the  pot,  and  vinegar  to  corrode 
the  castor ;  tea,  roasted  colFee,  pepper  and 
spices,  to  stand  open  and  lose  their  strength. 
Ihe  molasses  jug  loses  the  cork,  and  the  flies 
take  possession.  Sweetmea's  are  opened  and 
forgotten.  Vinegar  is  drawn  in  a  basin  and 
allowed  to  stand  until  both  basin  and  vinegar 
are  spoiled.  Sugar  is  spilled  from  the  barrel, 
coffee  iVom  the  sack,  and  tea  from  the  chest. 
Different  sauces  are  made  too  sweet,  and  both 
sauce  and  sugar  wasted.  Dried  fruit  has  not 
been  taken  care  of  in  season,  and  becomes 
wormy.  The  vinegar  on  pickles  loses  strength 
or  leaks  out,  and  the  pickles  become  soft.  Po- 
tatoes in  the  cellar  grow,  and  the  sprouts  are 
not  removed  until  they  become  worthless.  Ap- 
ples decay  for  want  of  looking  over.  Pork 
spoils  for  want  of  salt,  and  beef  because  the 
brine  wants  scalding.  Hams  become  tainted  or 
filled  with  vermin,  for  want  of  the  right  pro- 
tection. Dried  beef  becomes  so  bard  it  can't 
be  cut.  Cheese  molds,  and  is  eaten  by  mice 
or  vermin.  Lard  is  not  well  tried  in  the  Fall, 
and  becomes  tainted.  Butter  spoils  for  want 
of  being  well  made  at  first.  Bones  are  burned 
that  will  make  sDup.  Ashes  are  thrown  out 
carelessly,  endangering  the  premises,  and  being 
wasted.  Servants  leave  a  light  and  fire  burning 
in  the  kitchen,  when  they  are  out  all  the  even- 
ing. Clothes  are  whipped  to  pieces  in  the 
wind  ;  fine  cambrics  rubbed  on  the  board,  and 
laces  torn  in  searching.  Brooms  are  never 
hung  up,  and  soon  are  spoiled.  Carpets  are 
8wept  with  stubs,  hardly  fit  to  scrub  the  kitch- 
en, and  good  new  brooms  used  for  scrubbing. 
Towels  are  used  in  place  of  holders,  and  good 
sheets  to  iron,  taking  a  fresh  one  every  week, 
thus  scorching  nearly  all  in  the  house.  Fluid, 
if  used,  is  left  uncorked,  endangering  the  house 
and  wasting  the  alcohol.  Caps  are  left  from 
lamps,  rendering  the  fluid  worthless  by  evapor- 
ation. Table  linen  is  thrown  carelessly  down 
and  is  eaten  by  mice,  or  put  away  damp  and  is 
mildewed;  or  the  fruit  stains  forgotten,  and 
washed  in.  Table  cloths  and  napkins  used  as 
dish  wipers  ;  mats  forgotten  to  be  put  under 
hot  dishes  ;  teapots  melted  by  the  stove;  water 
forgotten  in  pitchers  and  allowed  to  freeze  in  win- 
ter; slops  for  cow  and  pig  never  saved;  china 
used  to  feed  cats  and  dogs  on  ;  and  in  many  other 
ways  a  careless  and  inexperienced  housekeeper 
will  waste,  without  heeding,  the  hard-earned 
wages  of  her  huhband;  when  she  really  thinks, 
because  she  buys  no  fine  clothes,  makes  the  old 
ones  last,  and  cooks  plainly,  she  is  a  most 
superior  housekeeper.^' 
The  next  time  an  unthinking  husband  is  dis- 


posed to  be  severe  because  some  trifling  matter 
has  been  neglected,  he  should  put  that  in  his 
pipe  and  smoke  it.'' — American  AgricuUurist. 

From  the  Leisure  Hour. 
THE    "  BLIND    MEN  "    IN    THE  LONDON  POST- 
OFFICE. 

"  The  table  of  the  '  blind  men'  is  the  calmest 
spot  in  the  building.  Theirs  is  no  work  of 
mere  mechanical  dexterity,  that  can  be  brought 
by  constant  practice  to  a  dazzling  rapidity  of 
execution.  It  requires  much  searching  in  di- 
rectories, much  guessing,  much  mental  efi'ort, 
to  solve  most  of  the  riddles  in  writing  and 
spelling  that  come  upon  the  table.  The  ir- 
regular combinations  of  the  alphabet  alone 
present  a  boundless  field  of  variety  to  the  ig- 
norant and  persevering  ;  and  when  the  combi- 
nations of  Christian  names  and  surnames, 
names  of  towns,  and  names  of  counties,  as  well 
as  the  forms  of  letters,  and  the  parts  of  a  let- 
ter's proper  superscription,  come  to  be  added, 
arithmetic  can  hardly  convey  the  result.  It  is 
to  this  table,  that  all  those  riddle  letters  find 
their  way,  upon  whose  surface  Islington  is 
spelled  and  written  'East  Linton';  and  the 
late  Iron  Duke  is  addressed,  long  after  his 
death,  as  the  '  Duk  hor  wellenton,  Ip  ark  cor- 
ner London  englent,  or  hulswear.'  The  '  blind 
men'  are  often  called"- upon  to  decipher  such 
directions  as  the  following,  conveyed  in  the 
most  undecided  of  handwritings :  '  To  Mrs. 
Slater  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  fits  Roy  place 
Kinteston  London  paid.'  The  '  blind  men  ' 
decide  that  this  means  the  '  Prince  of  Wale's 
public  house,  Fitzroy  Place,  Kentish  Town  ;' 
and  their  verdict  is  final. 

"  Sometimes,  comic  boys  address  their  rela- 
tives in  London  in  the  rudest  pictorial  form, 
giving  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  the  '  blind 
men.'  A  picture  of  a  garden  and  a  street,  with 
a  fancy  portrait  of  the  person  for  whom  this 
letter  is  intended,  drawn  outside  the  note  by  a 
not  very  artistic  youth  of  seven  years  of  age, 
IS  not  calculated  to  ease  the  sorting  labor  of 
the  central  post-office.  Letters  addressed  to 
'  My  Uncle  Jon,  in  London  ' — '  Wilm  Stratton, 
commonly  called  teapot  Weelim' — '  Mary  Ann 
Street,  Red  Rive  lane  Luke  St ,  next  door  to 
the  oceac  ' — '  To  No.  8  Cros  bsbry  Row  for 
the  Female  with^the  Infant  up  Bromley  stairs ' 
— '  Ann  Poror  at  Mrs.  Winhurst's  No.  24  Next 
door  to  two  to  one  ' — 'Mikell  Goodlifi*  at  St. 
Nouts  Printis  to  a  Shoo  Maker  Mis,  his  nan)« 
not  known,  Mrs.  Cooper  is  grandmother  to  the 
Ivad' — '  elixa  clarck  saxton  hotel,  saintluord 
hon  se' — and  '  This  fanke  Taghe  Warkitt  ill 
Wise  comse  Wile  of  Wythe,'  with  many  more 
like  them,  are  constantly  coming  under  the 
notice  of  this  branch  of  the  Sorting  Depart- 
ment. 

The  *  blind  men  '  feel  a  professional  artis- 
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tic  pride  in  mastering  every  diflSculty,  although 
the  difficulty  is  to  be  taken  to  the  Land's  End 
for  the  small  charge  of  a  penny.  Failing  all 
attempts  to  make  clear  that  which  is  ne^er  to 
be  read  in  this  world,  the  interior  (after  the 
proper  forms  have  been  observed)  is  at  last 
logked  into,  only  to  present  a  larger,  and  more 
enigmatic  purface  still.  The  only  colorable 
explanation  that  can  be  given  of  the  mystery 
based  upon  the  annual  average  of  riddles 
which  come  before  the  '  blind  men,'  is  that 
some  Irish  hop-picker,  passing  through  Lon- 
don, on  his  road  to  Kent,  is  anxious  to  com- 
municate with  a  relative  in  some  part  of  his 
native  country. 

"  The  sorting  office  for  newspapers  and  pack- 
ets is  upon  an  upper  floor,  and  is  reached  by  an 
endless  stair-case,  worked  by  machinery,  which 
revolves  and  ascends  like  the  spokes  of  a 
treading  mill.  The  business  in  this  depart- 
ment is  very  similar  to  that  below,  except  that 
the  sorting  proceeds  more  slowly,  and  the 
packets,  while  fewer,  are  much  larger.  The 
*  blind  man '  here  is  chiefly  engaged  with  the 
newspapers  whose  moist  addresses  have  either 
come  oft"  or  been  partially  torn,  and  this 
work,  lilve  that  of  the  other  department,  is 
the  heaviest  on  Friday  night,  the  great  news- 
paper despatch  night  of  the  week. 

"  He  employs  himself  a  good  deal  in  guess- 
ing the  kind  of  newspaper  which  would  prob- 
ably go  to  certain  individuals,  when  he  finds 
himself  with  a  number  of  addresses  without 
papers  and  a  number  of  papers  without  ad- 
dresses. No  disappointment  is  so  bitter  to 
the  country  resident  as  to  miss  his  week's 
bndget  of  news  and  reading,  when  he  comes 
down  to  breakfast  on  a  Saturday,  or  to  tear 
open  a  cover  and  Cud  a  Tory  organ  which 
he  hates,  in  place  of  the  Whig  organ,  which 
he  loves.  The  newspaper  '  blind  man '  per 
forms  his  work  as  carefully  as  he  can  ;  and 
if  he  does  make  an  occasional  mistake  in 
sending  the  wrong  paper  to  the  wrong  man, 
his  countrymen  must  forgive  him,  when  they 
know  the  difficulties  with  which  he  has  to 
contend." 


ABOUT  MOTHS. 

Many  a  lady,  on  taking  out  her  furs  the  past 
winter,  noticed  the  hairs  falling  out,  and,  on 
examining  the  skins  themselves,  found  them 
perforated  with  small  holes.  These  holes  are 
cut  by  the  moth — an  insect  whose  habits  every 
lady  should  know  all  about.  Naturalists  tell 
US  that  the  moth  is  the  larva  of  a  family  of  in- 
sects called  Timea,  Its  winged  life  begins  in 
th«  spring,  and  lasts  only  a  few  months.  It  is 
small,  and  of  a  light  brown  color.  After  flut- 
tering around  a  short  lime,  it  finds  a  mate,  when 
the  happy  pair  go  to  housekeeping,  and  to 
building  up  a  family.    The  female  creeps  into 


cracks  and  crevices,  into  closets  and  clothes' 
presses,  under  the  edges  of  carpets,  wherever 
woolens  or  furs  are  stored  away,  and  there  she 
lays  her  eggs.  The  parents  soon  die.  In  a 
fortnight,  the  eggs  hatch  out  into  light  colored 
caterpillars  about  a  quarter  or  half  an  inch 
long.  They  begin  to  gnaw  upon  whatever 
they  can  find  to  make  nests  of.  It  is  in  doing 
this  that  so  many  carpets,  so  much  upholstering, 
and  so  many  furs  are  punctured.  In  winter 
they  lie  torpid.  In  spring  the  chrysalis  gives 
birth  to  the  winged  insect,  which  again  begins 
the  circle  of  pairing  and  egg  laying  as  it« 
parents  had  done  before.  Now,  as  moths  lay 
their  eggs  mostly  in  June,  that  evidently  is  the 
best  time  for  making  an  onslaught  among  them. 
Jake  out  every  article  of  fur  or  woolen,  give  a 
thorough  shaking  and  whipping,  a  loug  expos- 
ure to  hot  sun,  if  practicable,  and  another 
dressing  with  the  switch  before  storing  them. 
Put  salt  and  Scotch  snufF  under  the  edges  of 
the  carpets.  Fumigate  the  closets  and  draw- 
ers with  tobacco.  On  returning  the  articles  to 
their  places,  put  small  branches  of  cedar  or 
distribute  little  packages  of  camphor  gum 
among  them. — American  AgriculiuriU. 


"  Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord." 


To  escape  the  accusation  of  being  desirous  to 
be  thought  learned,  or  passing  for  scholars,  ab- 
stain from  any  display  of  your  learning,  how 
great  soever  it  may  be.  Seek  not  to  appear 
wiser  or  more  learned  than  the  company  you 
are  with.  And  whatever  you  converse  about, 
let  it  be  in  an  easy,  natural,  and  unaffected 
manner.  The  manner  of  doing  things  is  some- 
times more  important  than  the  things  them- 
selves. If  you  have  occasion  to  contradict 
anybody,  or  set  them  right  from  a  mistake, 
avoid  bluntly  saying,  "  That  is  not  so,"  "  I 
know  better;"  but  rather  express  a  belief  that 
it  is  a  mistake  or  misinformation ;  or  ask  the 
question,  Is  it  not  thus,  or  so  ?"  For  though 
you  may  know  a  thing  better  than  other  peo- 
ple, yet  it  is  displeasing  to  tell  them  so  directly 
without  something  to  soften  it.  And  may  you, 
who  have  this  superior  learning,  or  other  useful 
qualifications,  or  possess  riches  or  power,  bear 
in  mind  that  these  can  only  render  the  posses- 
sor happy  in  proportion  as  he  employs  them  to 
increase  the  happiness  of  others.  They  are  in- 
struments in  his  hands:  the  wants  and  help- 
lessness of  mankind  are  the  objects  to  which 
they  are  to  be  applied.  Of  their  use,  an  ac- 
count is  to  be  rendered.  To  what  end  de- 
signed, how  they  have  been  used,  and  what 
reckoning  awaits  them,  are  solemn  reflections. — 
Extract. 

A  true,  and  a  good  servant,  are  the  same 
thing. — jPe««. 
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Endeavor  to  have  the  mastery  of  your  tem- 
per, and  be  governed  by  reason,  so  as  not  only 
to  avoid  abuse  to  brutes,  but  to  possess  suiJh 
coolness  of  mind  and  serenity  of  countenance  as 
to  bear  to  hear  disagreeable  things  from  your 
fellow-men  without  anger,  and  agreeable  ones 
without  sudden  bursts  of  joy.  If  from  some 
cause  you  feel  a  hasty  rise  of  passion,  resolve 
not  to  utter  a  word  while  you  feel  that  emotion 
within  you.  Determine  to  keep  your  counte- 
nance as  unmoved  and  as  unembarrassed  as 
possible.  People  are  sometimes  led  into  great 
inconsistencies  by  giving  way  to  anger.  By  si- 
lence, or  an  answer  in  meekness  or  gentleness, 
the  offending  person  will  sooner  be  convinced 
of  his  error,  than  by  a  return  of  angry  expres- 
sions. Passionate  persons  often  make  others 
unhappy,  and  themselves  miserable.  Indeed, 
people  when  angry  are  not  themselves.  And 
therefore  silence  to  passion  is  the  best  answer, 
and  will  frequently  conquer  what  resistance 
inflames. — Extract. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Mral. — Sales  of  SHperfine  Flour  at 
$7  50,  extra  at  %1  75.  Penna.  and  Ohio  family  at 
$8  00  and  $8  25  per  barrel,  and  fancy  at  9  50.  Small 
sales  to  the  trade  from  $7  00  up  to  $9  00  for  com- 
mon and  fancy.  Last  sales  of  Rye  Flour  $7  00. 
Corn  Meal  is  scarce  at  $5  75  for  Pennsylvania,  and 
$6  25  for  Brandywme. 

Grain. — Sales  of  good  and  prime  Red  Wheat  at 
$i  83  a  1  90  per  bushel,  and  white  at  from  $2  00  to 

2  05.  Rye  is  scare  at  $1  49  a  $1  50.  Corn — Yel- 
low is  quick  at  $1  35  a  I  37  afloat.  Oats  are  un- 
changed— sales  of  Penna.  at  89*a  90  cts.  Last  sales 
of  Fenna.  Barley  at  $1  35  a  1  40,  and  of  Malt  at 
$1  60  a  1  65. 

Seeds. — Cloverseed  is  in  good  demand  at  $7  25 
a  $7  50  per  64  lbs.  Timothy  is  unsettled  at  $2  50 
a  $2  75  per  bushel.    Small  sales  of  Flaxseed  at 

3  37  a  $3  50. 

EATON  ACADEMY,  Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co., 
Pa.,  for  Boys  and  Young  Mes. 

Geo.  a.  Newbold,  Principal. 
Summer  Session  of  12  weeks,  will  commence  the 
11th  of  4th  month,  1864.    For  Circulars  address  the 
Principal,  Kennett  Square  P.  O.,  Chester  county.  Pa. 

A  few  Summer  Boarders  will  be  accommodated 
during  7th  and  8th  monihs.  G.  a.  n. 

4th  mouth  16,  1864.— tf. 

CHESTERFIELD     BOARDING     SCHOOL  FOR 
Young  Men  and  Boys  ;  situated  on  the  Crosa- 
wicks  Road,  three  miles  from  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

The  forty-eighth  (48)  session  of  this  Institution 
will  commence  on  the  IGth  of  5th  month,  1864, 
and  continue  twen'y  weeks. 

TERMS,  $70  ;  one-half  payable  in  advance,  the 
other  in  the  middle  of  '^le  session. 
For  further  particulars  address, 

Henry  W.  Ridgway, 
Crosewick's  P.  0.,  Burlington  county,  N.  J. 
4th  mo.  9,  '64— 3m 


BELLEVUE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE. 
A  Boarding  School  for  Girls. 
This  Institution,  hcautifuUy  and  healthfully  located 
in  the  northern  limits  of  Attleborough,  Bucks  co. , 
Penna.,  will  commence  its  Spring  and  summer  term 
on  the  19th  of  Fifth  Month,  next,  and  continue  in 
session  twelve  weeks.  The  course  of  instruction  is 
thorough  and  complete  in  all  the  elementary  and 
h'gher  branches  of  an  Engmsh,  Classical,  j*nd 
Mathematical  Education.  The  French  language  is 
taught  by  a  native  French  teacher.  Circulars  giv- 
ing full  particulars  may  be  had  on  application  to 
the  principals,  Attleborough  P.  0.,  Bucks  County, 
Penna.  Israel  J.  Gbahame. 

Jane  F.  Grahamb. 

Principals. 

3d  mo.  26,  1864-2m. 


T70R  SALE  BY  THE  SUBSCRIBERS,  SEVERAL 
_[j   sets  "Friends'    Miscellany,"    11    volumes  in 

each  set,  newly  bound   $7.50 

Conversations,  Discussions,  &c.  of  Thomas  Story. 

Hugh  Judge's  Journal     70 

Memoirs,  Ann  Byrd,  Isaac  Martin  and  Rufus 

Hall,  each   25 

Also,  Journal  of  John  Comly   1.50 

CHARLES  COMLY,  Byberry,  or, 
EMMOR  COMLY,  No.  131  North  7th  St.,  Phila. 
1st  mo.  23,  1864.— tf. 

T?OR  RENT.— A  LARGE  AND  COMMODIOUS 
_|j  two-story  dwelling  house,  with  three  rooms  and 
a  large  hall  on  the  first  floor,  and  a  convenient 
kitchen  attached  ;  a  large  and  good  garden,  and 
sufficient  stabling.  There  is  aho  a  large  school- 
house  convenient  to  the  dwelling,  the  whole  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  yard,  nicely  shaded.  This 
property  has  recently  been  used  as  a  boarding 
school,  with  satisfactory  success.  The  locatian  is 
healthy  and  pleasant,  the  neighborhood  good,  and 
convenient  to  places  of  wor^-hip,  schools,  stores,  &c. 
It  is  situated  in  the  village  of  Fallsington,  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa.,  two  and  a-half  miles  from  the  Philada.  and 
Trenton  Railroad  at  Moriisville,  and  three  from 
Trenton.  There  is  a  daily  mail  and  post  office  in 
the  place.  It  will  be  rented  all  together,  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  boarding  school,  or  separately, 
and  either  by  the  year  or  as  a  summer  residence,  as 
may  best  suit  applicants.  For  particulars  address 
either  of  the  subscribers,  or,  to  view  the  property, 
call  on  Ebenbzer  Hance,  near  the  premises. 

WILLIAM  SATTERTHWAITB, 
JAMES  R.  STACKHOUSE, 
Fallsington  P.  0.,  Bucks  county,  Pa. 

MARK  PALMER, 
3d  mo.  19,  64.— tf.        Edgewood,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

ry  ELLWOOD  ZELL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Book- 
L  *  sellers  and  Stationers,  2d  floor  No's.  17  k  19 
South  Sixth  Street,  Pnilada.  Also,  Manufacturers 
of  Photograph  Albums,  and  Publishers  of  Friends' 
Books,  and  Foulke's  Almanac. — 3d  mo.  12,  '64.  tf. 

STOKES  &  FOULKE,  MERCHANT  TAILORS,  No. 
561  Arch  St.,  have  on  hand  a  good  assortment  of 
CLOTHS,  CASSIMERES  and  VESTINGS,  and  are 
prepared  to  have  the  same  made  up  to  order  in  good 
style  and  at  moderate  prices 

Particular  attention  given  to  making  Friends' 
Clothing.  9mo.  12,  '63— ly. 
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Among  the  papers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Abo- 
lition Society,  is  the  following  copy  of  a  me- 
morial of  the  Representative  Committee  of  New 
York  Yearly  Meeting. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
/or  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  Address  of  the  Representatives  .of  the 
Religious  Society  called  Quakers,  in  the  State 
of  New  York  and  western  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

Our  minds  being  deeply  affected  with  the 
enormities  attendant  on  the  slave  trade,  and 
having  had  the  company  of  many  of  our 
Friends  from  the  Westward,  who  gave  us  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  copy  of  the  address  to 
you,  on  the  general  subject  of  Slavery,  from 
the  last  Yearly  Meeting  of  our  brethren  held 
at  Philadelphia,*  which  after  a  solid  considera- 
tion, we  united  with  and  believe  it  right  not 
only  to  express  our  concurrence  therewith,  but 
at  the  same  time  to  represent  that,  although 
some  useful  and  necessary  laws  have  been  en- 
acted in  this  State,  for  the  relief  of  the  op- 
pressed Africans,  yet  a  door  remains  open  dis- 
tinguishing this  from  neighboring  governments, 
of  which  avaricious  men  avail  themselves 
so  that  the  intended  salutary  purposes  of  the 
laws  of  those  governments,  prohibiting  the 

*  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  was  then  held  in 
the  9th  month. 
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trade  to  Africa  for  slaves,  are  liable  to  be  eva- 
ded, instances  having  occurred  of  vessels  fitted 
and  cleared  out  from  hence  on  this  unrighteous 
business,  and  we  are  well  informed,  that  sev- 
eral late  applications  from  other  parts  have 
been  made  to  trading  men  in  this  State,  to  em- 
bark yet  farther,  and  more  extensively  therein. 
The  consideration  whereof  having  impressed 
our  minds  with  much  concern  for  this  afflicted 
people,  we  were  induced  to  address  the  Legis- 
lature of  this  State  on  the  subject,  and  rela- 
tive to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  as  our  ad- 
dress was  laid  aside,  upon  a  report  of  a  com- 
mittee touching  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade, 
that  nothing  could  be  done  in  that  business,  as 
those  matters  were  by  the  constitution  vested 
in  the  general  government.  We  therefore  be- 
lieve ourselves  religiously  bound  to  lay  this 
subject  before  you,  earnestly  desiring  that  a 
case  so  deeply  interesting  to  the  rights  of  men, 
may  obtain  your  close  attention,  and  that  your 
minds  may  be  so  influenced  by  Divine  wisdom, 
that  effectual  provision  may  be  made  to  restrain 
vessels  from  fitting  and  clearing  out,  in  any  of 
the  ports  of  this  State  for  the  purpose  of  a 
trade  to  Africa  for  slaves. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Representatives  aforesaid  by 

George  Bowne,  CkrL 

New  York,  2d  month  10th,  1790. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Abo= 
lition  Society,  was  held  2d  mo.  3, 1790,  James 
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Pemberton,  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  in- 
formed the  meeting  tbatthey  were  convened  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  memorializing  Con- 
gress, which  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  a 
draft  being  presented,  was  after  amendment, 
adopted,  signed  by  the  President,  Benjamin 
Franlilin,  and  presented  to  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress. The  following  is  the  concluding  por- 
tion thereof ; 

"  From  a  persuasion  that  equal  liberty  was 
originally  the  portion,  and  is  still  the  birth- 
right of  all  men,  and  influenced  by  the  strongest 
ties  of  humanity,  and  the  principles  of  their 
institution,  your  memorialists  conceive  them- 
selves bound  to  rse  all  justifiable  endeavors  to 
loosen  the  bands  of  slavery  and  to  promote  a 
general  enjoyment  of  the  blessing  of  freedom. 
Under  these  impressions,  they  earnestly  en- 
treat 3  our  serious  attention  to  the  subject  of 
slavery,  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  counte- 
nance the  restoration  of  liberty  to  those  un 
happy  men,  who  alone  in  this  land  of  freedom 
are  degraded  into  perpetual  bondage,  and  who 
amidst  the  general  joy  of  surrounding  free- 
men, are  groaning  in  servile  subjection  ;  that 
you  will  devise  means  for  removing  this  incon- 
sistency from  the  character  of  the  American 
people  ;  that  you  will  promote  mercy  and  jus- 
tice towards  this  distressed  race,  and  that  you 
will  step  to  the  very  verge  of  the  powers  vested 
in  you,  for  discouraging  every  species  of  traffic 
in  the  persons  of  our  fellow  men." 

The  several  memorials  of  Friends,  and  of 
the  Abolition  Society,  were  considered  together 
in  Congress,  and  I  give  extracts  from  letters  of 
John  I^emberton,  one  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
tings*  Committee  to  attend  to  the  presentation 
of  their  petition,  showing  the  opposition  made 
by  some  of  the  Congressmen  from  the  slave- 
holding  States. 

The  first  letter  is  dated  at  New  York,  (where 
Congress  was  sitting,)  2d  mo,  15th,  1790;  he 
pays : 

I  send  my  wife's  letter  open  that  thou 
may  peruse  it;  besides  the  books  mentioned 
there,  it  would  be  right  to  send  the  following, 
if  to  be  had,*  the  committee  appointed  desi 
ring  all  the  information  they  can  obtain. 

I  am  concerned  to  hear  just  now  that  on  J. 
Adams  presenting  our  address, —  it  was  read 
with  great  opposition  to  it  from  Butler  and 
Izard,  and  they're  so  fiery  that  there^  was  little 
eaid  in  opposition  to  them, — this  throws  a 
damp,  as  J.  Langdon  on  7th  day  told  some 
Friends  that  there  would  be  a  large  majority  in 
favor  of  it.  I  have  not  heard  whether  the 
other  petitions  were  read  or  not.  I  am  sorry  so 
many  are  leaving  their  work  j  it  will  make  it 


*  Seven  pamphlets  are  mentioned  being  Reports 
to  Legislative  bodies.  Queries  of  London  Society 
for  the  abolition  of  slave  trade,  &e.  &c. 


more  heavy  and  discouraging  to  such  who  re- 
main." 

The  following  letter  dated  2d  mo.  16th, 
1790,  I  give  nearly  entire: 

"  Dear  Brother,  James  Pemberton  : — Be- 
ing informed  that  John  Haworth  proposed  to 
set  out  for  Philadelphia  to-morrow  morning,  I 
take  the  opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  thy  acceptable  favor  of  14th  inst.,  de- 
livered me  this  afternoon  by  Miers  Fisher.  It 
is  acceptable  to  hear  my  dear  wife  is  as  well 
as  usual.  I  wrote  her  last  evening,  and  thee  also, 
a  few  lines  per  our  friend  H.  Drinker,  who 
with  all  our  company,  except  four  of  us,  set 
out  this  morning  on  their  return.  We  feel 
blank  by  their  absence,  but  the  end  of  our  em- 
bassy does  not  seem  completed. 

We  had  this  day  an  interview  with  some  of 
the  natives  of  our  land,  the  Oneida  Nation, 
and  it  was  an  opportunity  as  moving  and  affect- 
ing as  any  since  I  left  home;  their  situation  is 
much  to  be  commisserated.  Our  friend,  John 
Murray,  invited  them  to  dinner,  with  Samuel 
Kishland,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  their  inter- 
preter, who  appears  a  thoughtful  man.  After 
dinner  we  spent  upwards  of  two  hours  in  a 
solid,  weighty  opportunity, — they  were  in- 
formed that  we  were  men  of  the  same  peacea- 
ble principles  with  William  Penn  and  the  early 
settlers  of  Pennsylvania,  and  had  transmitted 
to  us  from  our  forefathers,  the  friendship  and 
kindness  which  subsisted  between  them  and  the 
Indians,  and  also  the  kindness  of  the  Indians 
to  the  first  settlers,  and  desired  a  sense  hereof 
might  be  transmitted  to  future  generations,  and 
for  such  kindness  we  could  not  but  love  the  ' 
natives,  and  that  though  we  were  not  men  in  1 
government,  and  therefore  did  not  desire  them  i 
to  inform  us  of  their  business,  yet  as  brethren  ,i 
were  willing  they  should  speak  freely  if  they 
had  any  thing  upon  their  minds.  They  then 
were  very  open,  and  represented  their  situation, 
that  they  were  subject  to  many  trials,  and  that 
perhaps  they  might  be  suffered  to  be  aflSicted 
because  they  had  not  pleased  the  Great  Spirit 
in  their  lives  and  conduct.  They  said  they 
were  weak,  and  were  overcome  also  by  tempta- 
tion J  they  looked  at  the  flourishing  state  of  the 
white  people,  and  were  ready  to  apprehend  the 
Great  Spirit  loved  the  white  people  more  be- 
cause they  were  better,  yet  they  saw  the  white 
people  did  not  all  do  right.  Their  minds  were 
often  sad  when  they  considered  the  increase  of 
the  white  people,  that  their  lauds  were  settled; 
and  they  hedged  up  and  knew  not  what  would ; 
become  of  them  in  time;  perhaps  the  Great i 
Spirit  saw  fit  that  they  should  suffer.  The* 
white  people  had  often  spoken  good  words  to. 
them,  and  when  the  calamity  of  the  war  came 
on,  desired  then»  to  be  quiet  and  lake  no  part 
and  had  often  said  they  loved  the  Indians,  but 
they  thought  if  it  was  so,  they  would  allot  some 
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land  for  tliem  that  could  not  be  taken  from 
thetu,  and  when  ali  their  land  was  gone  from 
them,  thej  should  then  know  if  the  white 
people  did  really  love  thetn,  for  then  they 
would  pity  and  take  care  of  them.  They  said 
they  understood  we  had  come  to  plead  the 
cause  of  the  black  people  who  were  made  slaves 
of,  which  gave  them  pleasure,  for  that  all  men 
ought  to  be  free,  but  said  they  knew  not  but 
the  white  people  would  in  time  make  slaves  of 
them,  and  much  more  they  delivered  in  a  very 
solid,  affecting  manner,  that  elicited  near  sym- 
pathy and  brotherly  feeling  with  them,  and 
divers  Friends  in  their  turn  had  something 
solid  and  proper  to  communicate,  which  reached 
their  understandings,  and  caused  the  usual 
note  of  approbation,  uha  !  uha  I  I  believe 
the  interpreter  did  his  part  faithfully.  There 
were  nine  Indians,  one  white  man,  (who  was 
tjiken  captive  about  35  years  past  and  adopted 
into  their  tribe,)  and  the  interpreter,  and 
about  12  whites  present  at  this  conference. 
At  the  close  we  distributed  or  gave  for  dis- 
tribution, 11  bandanna  handkerchiefs  asasmall 
testimony  of  our  love,  which  they  received 
kindly,  and  we  parted  with  shaking  hands.  .  .  . 

I  hear  the  committee  is  to  meet  to-morrow 
morning.  We  found,  on  searching  to  day,  a  box 
of  pamphlets  from  the  Abolition  Society  in 
London  to  that  here,  which  had  laid  dormant 
and  unopened,  and  confcuiued  suitable  pieces  for 
distribution  ;  and  seem  like  to  find  use  for 
Bome  of  l^urclay's  Apology,  which  I  sent  hither 
a  few  days  betore  leaving  home,  which  I  took 
of  Jos.  James  and  sent  hither  for  sale  on  my 
account,  but  some  of  the  Friends,  now  gone, 
thought  the  Meeting  lor  Sufferings  should  be 
accountable  for  what  are  dispersed.  Edmund 
Pryor  says,  J.  James  may  send  thirty  of  them, 
which  I  mentioned  in  my  letter  to  Jno.  Wilson 
yesterday,  and  expect  he  will  call  upon  Joseph. 

Opportunity  has  not  yet  been  taken  with 
Jackson  nor  Smith,  which  Warner  Mifflin  has 
in  view. 

•If  we  are  not  called  upon  by  the  commit- 
tee, and  after  some  further  visits  to  the  Sena- 
tors, we  !eel  our  minds  released,  we  shall  be  wil- 
ling to  return  home,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
week  may  be  better  able  to  determine. 
I  am  thy  affectionate  brother, 

John  Pemberton. 

S.  Emlen's  love  to  thee,  and  please  to  con- 
vey notice  of  love  to  his  wife  and  children. 
He  is  well.  Warner  has  a  cold,  but  moves 
about  with  diligence.  John  Parrish  also  well 
— his  love  to  thee,  his  wife,  &c.  I  have  not 
yet  heard  whether  the  memorial  designed  to  be 
gent  to  the  Vice  President  has  reached  his 
hands,  it  was  not  received  on  the  7th  day, 
and  was  not  read  I  believe  yesterday. 

4th  mo.  1861. 


From  the  Independent. 
PROFITABLE  HINTS. 

(Concluded  from  page  135.) 

Allow  me  here  to  give  an  additional  motive 
for  the  subjugation  of  your  passions.  It  gives 
you  a  full  use  of  your  reason.  Gluttony,  in- 
temperance, sluggishness  induced  by  oversleep, 
and  the  draining  of  your  system  by  an  inor- 
dinate indulgence  of  your  passions — all  these 
report  themselves  first  and  chiefly  in  the  reason, 
and  make  a  nian  dull,  and  slow,  and  inefficient. 
And  one  of  the  first  remunerations  of  general 
temperance  is  this :  that  it  sets  your  under- 
standing like  a  light-house  on  the  top  of  your 
head,  and  gives  you  a  clear  and  full  use  of  the 
whole  of  it.  One  of  the  ways  to  economize 
time  is  temperance  in  diet,  temperance  in  sleep, 
temperance  in  all  indulgences. 

Let  me  say  a  word  as  to  the  way  of  using 
time  skilfully.    A  wise  planning  so  as  to  secure 
time  cannot  be  overrated.    We  are  to  search 
for  time  as  we  search  for  silver  or  treasure. 
Most  men  expect  time  to  chase  them.  No; 
you  must  chase  time.    The  habit  begun  early 
of  saying,  every  day,  "  How  can  I  secure  out 
of  the  twenty- four  hours  of  this  day  a  portion 
of  time  for  study,  for  reading,  for  meditation  ?" 
if  continued,  will  redeem,  perhaps,  a  third  of 
your  life  from  over-burdensome  work,  or  abso- 
lute waste.    But  if  you  expect  time  to  meas- 
ure all  the  departments  of  knowledge  of  whicii 
1  have  spoken,  you  must  engineer  for  it  with  a 
determination  that  you  will  have  it.    You  have 
no  idea  of  the  time  that  is  within  your  reach, 
or  of  the  value  of  that  time.    1  cannot  undar- 
take  to  give  it  to  you ;  but  I  wish  you  would 
make  an  analysis  of  the  twenty-four  hours  of 
the  day.    Spend  the  first  in  taking  an  account 
of  stock.    There  are  twenty-four  hours  in  eacii 
day;  find  out  exactly  what  use  you  make  of 
every  one  of  those  hours.    I  think  we  should 
have  some  most  extraordinary  histories  if  some 
men  would  go  through  Monday,  and  Tuesday, 
and  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  and  Friday,  ancl 
Saturday,  and  see  how  they  employ  the  time  m 
each  of  those  dajs.    I  think  they  would  have 
a  sober  Sunday,  they  would  find  such  a  dispro- 
portion in  the  ways  in  which  they  disposed  of 
the  hours  and  the  minutes,  or  such  a  waste  of 
them  altogether.    Men  are,  in  regard  to  time, 
as  in  the  West  herds  are  in  regard  to  their 
food,  where  they  are  turned  out  to  feed  upon  & 
stack,  from  which  they  pull  out  more  than  thej 
can  eat,  and  trample  it  under  foot.    You  go 
every  day  as  to  a  stack,  and  pull  out  mouthfuis 
of  time,  which,  instead  of  being  wisely  em- 
ployed, are  trodden  under  foot. 

Let  me  mention  a  few  matters  of  my  owe 
experience.  I  have  found  that  the  first  homr 
in  the  morning,  .after  I  awake,  is  one  of  tlie 
clearest  I  have  in  the  day,  and  I  am  wont,  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  excepted,  h@f(xie  I 
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arise,  to  take  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour,  and  look 
through  the  day,  and  digest  many  subjects  that 
Daturally  would  require  clear- headedness.  I 
thus  save  some  hours  before  I  get  out  of  bed  in 
the  course  of  the  week,  and  I  regard  them  as 
clear  gain.  I  consider  that  I  have  cheated  the 
night  out  of  so  much.  If  these  hours  run 
towards  devotion — and  oftentimes  they  do — 
they  are  the  choicest  hours  of  my  life.  No 
lark  sings  so  sweetly  as  that  that  sings  with 
the  dew  on  its  breast;  no  flowers  are  as  fra- 
grant as  those  that  send  up  their  prayers  before 
the  sun  has  risen  ;  and  no  thoughts  of  love  or 
thoughts  of  consecration  are  more  pure  or 
heavenly  than  those  that  come  after  the  re- 
freshment of  a  night's  sleep.  Your  dewey 
devotions  of  early  morning — they  refresh  the 
goul,  and  make  it  vocal  before  God.  And  you 
gave  every  moment  of  time  that  you  wisely  use 
in  prayer.  These  scraps  of  time  every  man 
has. 

There  is  an  unnecessary  amount  of  time 
spent  in  dressing  by  most  men.  I  have  known 
men  that  seldom  dress  in  less  than  an  hour ; 
and  a  half-hour  for  dressing  is  considered  mod- 
erate. Fortunate  are  such  of  us  as  do  not  wear 
BO  many  or  so  fine  clothes  as  to*require  much 
time  in  dressing.  It  is  a  great  deal  better,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  dress  with  quickness  and  sim- 
plicity. And  if  a  book  be  laid  so  that  a 
chapter  or  a  page  is  open  before  you  in  the 
morning,  and  you  read'  it  while  you  are  dress- 
ing, it  will  not  be  very  much,  but  in  the  long- 
run  it  will  amount  to  considerable.  Our  mothers 
used  to  read  and  knit;  and  I  do  not  know  why 
you  cannot  read  and  button  !  A  page  in  the 
morning  is  seven  pages  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

And  there  is  another  thing  ;  you  individual- 
ize what  you  read  by  scraps,  I  know  that  when 
I  read  by  the  hour  I  forget  by  the  hour.  But 
things  that  I  read  by  scraps  are  apt  to  have  an 
individuality  that  fixes  itself  on  the  memory. 
I  do  not  lose  the  things  that  I  pick  up  in 
6  jraps. 

•  The  day  is  full  of  little  pauses  of  three  min- 
utes, or  five  minutes,  just  before  or  just  after 
breakfast,  or  dinner,  or  supper,  or  at  other 
times;  and  if  you  have  a  book  in  your  pocket 
that  you  always  carry  with  you,  for  the  purpose 
cf  refreshing  your  mind  with  what  you  read 
yesterday,  or  of  adding  another  page  to  it,  you 
"will  find  this  cursory  reading  to  be  of  no  small 
account  in  the  aggregate.  I  read  in  cars, 
(though  perhaps  I  would  not  recommend  per- 
eoos  to  do  this  whose  eyes  are  weaker  than 
mine,)  in  omnibuses,  on  boats,  and  in  the 
etreets.  Indeed,  I  must  do  it,  or  not  read  at 
all.  And  I  find  that  these  fragments  of  time 
suffice  for  the  reading  of  a  good  many  books. 
I  have  read  in  one  year  an  elaborate  treatise  on 
^physiology,  without  applying  myself  to  it  for 
*more  than  twenty  minutes  at  any  one  time;  and 


the  knowledge  that  I  have  thus  gained  is  inval- 
uable to  me.  And  I  saved  all  that.  And  this 
is  only  one  of  the  things  that  I  have  done. 
There  are  several  other  volumes  that  I  have 
read  in  the  same  way.  And  if  you  are  in  earn- 
est^ you  will  find  enough  in  the  scraps  of  time 
which  are  at  your  command  to  make  the  dif- 
ference between  general  information  and  no 
information. 

And  how  much  more  is  it  to  redeem  hours 
and  whole  evenings  !  Where  there  is  a  house- 
hold, and  it  is  pitched  in  circumstances  such 
that  the  evening  is  secure — as  it  seldom  is  in 
cities — then  in  rotation  different  members  of 
the  family  may  read  whole  volumes  of  history, 
and  biography,  and  science,  and  travel,  and 
adventure.  They  melt  rapidly  out  from  under 
their  hand  in  the  long  winters.  Lore  mounts 
up  in  such  instances.  Blessed  be  the  family; 
and  blessed  be  those  secluded  hours  of  eve- 
ning when  father  and  mother,  and  all  the 
children,  gathered  together,  and  vast  stores  of 
information  concerning  home  and  foreign  affairs 
are  poured  lavishly  into  their  minds  ! 

But  1  insist  upon  it  that  every  mechanic, 
every  errand-boy,  every  apprentice,  every  poor 
child,  wherever  he  may  be,  if  he  only  is  in 
earnest,  can  redeem  time  enough  to  make  him- 
self intelligent.  Nobody  in  this  country  can 
afford  to  be  without  intelligence  and  knowledge. 

H.  W.  B. 


"  A  man's  passions  are  given  him  for  good 
and  not  for  evil.  They  are  not  to  be  destroyed, 
but  controlled.  If  they  get  the  mastery,  they 
destroy  the  man  ;  but  kept  in  their  place,  they 
are  sources  of  power  and  happiness.  Passions 
are  the  winds  that  fill  our  sails:  but  the  helms- 
man must  be  faithful,  if  we  would  avoid  ship- 
wreck, and  reach  the  happy  port  at  last." 


HINTS  TO  YOUNO  PEOPLE  ON  THE  DUTIES  OF 
CIVIL  LIFE. 

Never  listen  to  the  cravings  of  vanity, 'es- 
pecially not  to  that  which  dress  demands.  Ex- 
cess in  apparel  is  a  costly  folly.    The  more 
simple  clothes  are,  the  better ;  for  use  and  de- 
cency, and  not  for  pride.    Nature  requires  not 
studied  ornaments.    A  plain  manner  is  in  gen- 
eral the  greatest  ornnment.    A  modest  dress  : 
has  been  considered  the  shield  to  virtue.    In  i 
simplicity  of  attire  we  commonly  see  a  becom- 
ing neatness.    The  want  of  neatness  and  deli- 
cacy is  a  great  stigma  on  the  female  character. 
If  young  people,  contract  a  slovenly  manner, 
they  will  seldom  acquire  a  habit  of  neatness  f 
when  advanced  in  years.    On  the  contrary,  if  ij 
whilst  young  they  are  habitually  neat  and  clean,  j 
they  will  rarely,  if  ever,  be  seen  otherwise. 

The  world  talks  much  of  fortune,  riches, 
and   greatness,  while  wisdom  says :  Lower 
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your  desires  to  things  simple."  Lay  aside  un 
necessary  expenses,  and  learn  to  be  satisfied  in 
a  plain,  simple,  temperate  way  of  living  :  the 
real  comforts  of  life  are  far  from  being  lessened 
thereby.  Remember,  but  little  is  wanted  for 
the  necessaries  of  life,  but  much  for  those  of 
opinion  and  imagination. 

In  expectation  of  greater  happiness  and  en- 
joyment, mankind  aspire  after  situations  in  life 
above  or  different  from  those  they  are  in  ;  but 
when  attained,  how  are  they  disappointed  ! 
New  wants  and  desires  arise  ;  new  objects  are 
required  to  gratify  them ;  dissatisfaction  con- 
tinues, and  the  void  which  was  to  have  been 
filled  remains  as  great  as  ever.  Seek  not  there- 
fore, to  be  rich  or  great,  but  happy  ,  and  if  you 
would  be  happy,  bring  your  minds  to  your  con- 
dition, and  have  an  indifference  for  what  is 
more  than  sufficient.  Contentment  and  resig- 
nation will  find  comfort,  even  in  a  humble  and 
low  situation.  Be  humble,  and  you  will  learn 
contentment,  and  cheerfully  accommodate  your- 
selves to  that  station  of  life  in  which  you  may 
be  placed. 

And  as  the  friendships  you  form  may  ma- 
terially affect  your  happiness,  let  your  inti- 
mates be  few,  though  your  acquaintance  may 
necessarily  be  large.  And  be  not  hasty  in  the 
choice  of  confidants.  Let  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion accompany  you  in  the  selection.  In 
true  friendship  there  is  a  mutual  regard,  ac- 
companied with  a  desire  to  improve  each  other, 
void  of  all  motives  of  self  interest.  A  proper 
sense  of  virtue  and  honor  are  necessary  quali- 
fications in  an  intimate.  Where  these  prevail, 
attended  with  a  free,  sincere,  kind,  and  obliging 
disposition,  the  conversation  of  such  friends 
will  be  pleasing  and  instructive,  and  they  will 
be  likely  to  strengthen  each  other  in  virtue. 

Thus  likewise  with  regard  to  the  solemn  en- 
gagement of  marriage,  be  not  hasty  in  fixing. 
Keep  in  mind  the  importance  of  the  undertak- 
ing, and  act  with  great  caution.  Enter  not  un- 
advisedly into  it.  An  attachmenthastily  formed, 
or  founded  merely  on  personal  charms,  is  sel- 
dom lasting  :  and  if  riches  are  the  motive,  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  real  happiness  in  en- 
joyment will  be  its  consequent.  Matrimonial 
union  and  felicity  must  have  something  more 
solid  for  their  basis.  To  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  principles,  temper,  and  habits  of  the 
person  before  you  fix  is  very  necessary.  There 
is  but  little  probability  that  a  married  state 
will  be  happy  or  free  from  many  disquiet- 
udes, if  it  is  not  founded  on  virtue.  And 
even  where  there  are  traits  of  virtue,  yet  if  not 
a  coincidence  of  religious  sentiment,  there  is 
still  less  probability  that  even  a  comfortable 
harmony  will  be  maintained,  especially  in  edu- 
cating a  family  of  children.  When  marriage 
has  been.i  entered  into  without  previous  cir- 
cumspection, repentance  comes  too  late. 


As  entering  into  the  married  state  is  serious, 
so  the  duties  of  it  are  momentous  ;  and  if  duly 
attended  to  will  teach  the  wedded  pair  to  con- 
tribute as  much  as  possible  to  each  other's  ease 
and  contentment,  both  in  prosperity  and  ad- 
versity. The  same  assiduity  should  be  used  to 
preserve  an  aflPection  as  to  gain  it  If  you 
would  preserve  love,  endeavor  to  acquire  those 
happy  dispo.sitions  which  are  attractive  and  du- 
rable ;  bearing  in  mind  that  between  man  and 
wife  nothing  ought  to  rule  but  love.  Authority 
is  for  children  and  servants,  yet  not  without 
sweetness.  A  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  cheerful 
conversation,  tenderness,  accompanied  with  a 
due  allowance  for,  and  disposition  to  overlook 
and  cover  each  other's  failing's,  will  tend 
greatly  to  establish  and  preserve  matrimonial 
happiness  and  cordiality.  But  on  the  contrary, 
if  a  little  self  will  in  one  should  be  met  with 
anger  in  the  other;  or  some  trifling  miscon- 
duct with  upbraiding  ;  or  if  there  should  be 
reproach  instead  of  forbearance,  and  sullen - 
ness  and  indifference  in  the  place  of  good  hu- 
mor and  kindness;  or,  if,  while  the  wife  is 
prudent  and  economical  at  home,  the  husband 
is  squandering  away  time  and  property  in  di- 
versions and  extravagance  abroad;  or  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  wife  runs  into  costly  finery 
and  other  superfluous  expenses,  which  the  in- 
dustrious husband,  with  all  his  exertions,  can- 
not aftbrd  to  pay — conjugal  felicity  must  be 
greatly  lessened,  if  not  destroyed. 

Among  other  duties,  may  you  not  forget  the 
obligations  of  love  and  gratitude  due  to  those 
who  gave  you  birth.  To  honor  our  parents  is 
a  divine  law.  To  assist  them  when  they  need 
assistance,  if  in  our  power,  is  a  debt  we  owe  to 
them.  It  manifests  great  want  of  filial  duty 
not  to  provide  for  those  in  the  infirmities  of  old 
age  who  so  amply  provided  for  us  in  the  help- 
less state  of  childhood.  Indeed,  much  of 
the  happiness  of  parents  frequently  depends  on 
the  conduct  of  their  children ;  it  is  from  them 
that  they  expect  to  derive  comfort  in  the  de- 
cline of  life.  How  strong  are  the  ties  which 
unite  afl'ectionate  parents  to  their  children, 
when  they  repay  their  tenderness  by  kind 
attention,  care,  and  assistance ! 

As  servants  or  hired  people  generally  make 
part  of  the  family,  permit  me  to  remind  you 
that  servitude  ought  to  be  softened  as  much  as 
possible,  and  servants  made  to  feel  their  condi- 
tion as  little  as  may  be.  Do  not  bear  hard  upon 
them  ;  it  bespeaks  littleness  of  spirit  to  behave 
with  loftiness  to  those  who  are  subject  to  us. 
Mildness  of  command  begets  love  in  children 
and  respect  in  servants,  and  tends  greatly  to 
preserve  domestic  enjoyment  as  well  as  to  en- 
force obedience.  But  when  commands  are  ar- 
bitrary and  imperious  they  are  destructive  to 
social  harmony.  Never  use  illiberal  words  ; 
these  are  what  a  polite  and  delicate  person 
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ahould  always  avoid.  Have  we  a  right  to  ex- 
pect domestics  without  faults — we  who  show 
our  own  so  often  ?  It  is  our  duty  to  inspect 
their  moral  conduct  as  well  as  their  labor  ;  and 
in  particulars  of  which  they  are  itrnorant,  we 
should  instruct  them.  And  when  they  find  us 
ready  to  assist  and  advise  them,  and  to  promote 
their  welfare  and  render  them  easy  in  their 
situation,  they  will,  it  is  probable,  respect  and 
be  unwilling  to  offend  us,  as  well  as  feel  an  in- 
terest in  our  concerns.  Whatever  virtues  you 
wish  to  find  in  servants,  let  them  find  the  same  in 
you.  A  good  example  will  be  the  likeliest 
means  of  preserving  them  in  a  uniform  course 
of  regular  life.  But  a  bad  one  may  corrupt 
the  best  inclinations. 

It  is  a  common  saying,  that  "  Despatch  is  the 
life  of  business.''  And  nothing  more  tends  to 
despatch  than  method.  Lay  down  a  method 
for  everything,  and  stick  to  it  invariably,  as  far 
as  unexpected  incidents  may  allow.  "  Do  one 
thing  at  a  time,"  is  an  excellent  maxim.  By 
strict  attention  to  the  object  in  view,  and  never 
putting  off  till  to-morrow  what  may  be  done 
to-day,  you  will  accomplish  more,  and  it  will 
be  better  done,  than  by  hurry,  bustle,  and 
agitation.  And  bear  in  mind  that  whatever 
is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  well. 
It  facilitates  business  much  for  people  to  have 
the  implements  for  doing  it  I'egularly  put  in 
their  proper  places,  that  when  needed  they 
know  where  to  find  them.  Some  people  often 
spend  as  much  time  in  looking  for  their  tools 
as  it  takes  to  do  the  work  they  want  them 
for.  A  proper  example  of  regularity  in  the 
husband  in  his  department,  and  of  the  wife 
in  hers,  will  soon  teach  their  family.  Do 
every  thing  in  its  own  time,  keep  everything 
in  its  own  place,  and  have  everything  for  its 
own  use,,  is  a  salutary  rule.  The  want  of  at- 
tention to  this  rule,  and  not  methodically  ar- 
ranging business,  is  frequently  to  be  seen  in 
those  persons  who,  though  they  have  much  to 
do,  get  but  little  done;  frequently  in  a  bustle, 
many  things  begun,  but  none  finished.  The 
man  of  order  avoids  two  extremes — the  multi- 
plicity of  mixed  affairs,  which  often  produces 
hurry  and  confusion ;  and  the  total  want  of 
business :  and  thus  steers  clear  of  idleness, 
that  most  fruitful  source  of  crimes  and  evils. 

(To  be  continued.) 
"  CAST  THY  BREAD  UPON  THE  WATERS." 

*  *  *  The  sowing  of  the  seed  in  the  mud 
of  rivers  may  perhaps  be  alluded  to  in  the  text, 
"  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,"  (see  Eccles. 
xi.  1.)  The  seeds  of  the  Lotus  Lily  are  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  bread,  owing  to  the  quanti- 
ty of  starch  and  gluten  which  they  contain.  These 
seeds  are  sown  by  being  enveloped  in  clay,  and 
thrown  into  the  water,  so  that  they  sink  in  the 
mud.    There  they  germinate  ;  and  after  many 


days,  the  plants  appear  above  the  water,  bear 
ing  flowers  and  fruit,  the  seeds  of  which  are 
again  employed  as  bread.  The  passage  in 
Isaiah,  "  And  by  great  waters  the  seed  of  Sihor, 
the  harvest  of  the  river,  is  her  revenue," — is 
by  some  supposed  to  refer  to  the  Lotus  Lily, 
which  is  still  held  sacred  in  the  East.  It  is 
said  that  one  of  the  benighted  natives  of  Ne- 
paul,  upon  entering  Sir  Wm.  Jones*  study,  made 
prostrations  before  this  plant,  which  happened 
to  be  there  for  examination. — Balfour's  Botany 
and  Religion. 

DESCRIPTIVE    EXTRACTS    FROM   LETTERS  RE- 
CENTLY RECEIVED  PROM  R.  W.  M. 

Santa  Cruz,  2d  mo.,  1864. 

"  Thou  hast  no  doubt  heard  through  some  of 
our  Friends  of  our  spending  nearly  a  month  in 
Havana,  where  slavery  and  intolerance  are  at 
their  height, — slave  ships  continually  arriving 
with  cargoes  of  human  flesh,  in  a  state  of  nu- 
dity, for  every  head  of  which  the  Grovernor  is 
entitled  to  an  ounce  of  gold,  and  some  say 
tliree^  but  we  are  informed  the  present  Gover- 
nor would  not  receive  it.  His  refusal  is  creating 
strong  suspicions  against  him.  Our  stay  on  that 
island  was  prolonged  beyond  our  wishes,  be- 
cause of  the  non-arrival  of  a  vessel  going  to 
St.  Thomas. 

Cuba  is  a  very  fine  island.  Blessings  have 
been  scattered  over  it  with  a  liberal  hand  by 
the  Author  of  all  good,  but  most  of  them  seem 
to  have  been  converted  into  cur.^ies  by  man's 
cupidity.  Avarice  and  covetousness  being  the 
mainspring  of  action  among  them. 

The  island,  700  miles  in  length,  is  wonder- 
fully adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane, 
and  all  the  tropical  fruits  are  raised  in  great 
perfection;  but  as  the  iron  rule  of  oppression 
reigns  sole  monarch  everywhere  on  the  island, 
while  we  were  partaking  of  the  fruits  they 
seemed  to  me  the  price  of  blood. 

We  rode  over  many  parts  of  the  island  where 
slavery  had  left  its  blight,  so  that  the  land  did 
not  half  yield  its  wonted  increase.  We  visited 
in  Matanzas  a  cave  of  much  celebrity,  beautiful 
and  gorgeous, — most  of  the  apartments  being 
covered  with  stalactites  of  great  brilliancy. 

The  harbor  of  St.  Thomas  is  surrounded  on 
all  sides,  save  at  its  entrance,  with  mountains, 
which  give  it  an  imposing  appearance.  The 
town  is  built  in  the  midst  of  rocks.  Many  of 
the  houses  are  beautiful,  and  quietly  nestled 
among  the  fissures.  All  the  business  is  carried 
on  in  one  street,  that  being  the  only  one  of  any 
account  in  the  town.  We  ascended  the  high 
cliffs  in  order  to  visit  the  residence  of  Santa 
Anna,  who  has  chosen  one  of  the  highest 
points  of  the  rocks  to  build  his  nest,  like  the 
eagle.  His  palace  of  a  dwelling  thus  sits 
perched  high  in  air,  commanding  a  fine^viewof 
the  harbor,  and  looking  far  out  on  the  ocean, 
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where  may  be  seen  ships  riding  at  anchor  from 
almost  every  clime.  The  harbor  is  very  favor- 
able in  times  of  storm.  The  state  of  society  is 
not  what  it  should  be,  when  we  consider  that 
slavery  was  abolished  fourteen  years  ago.  But 
little  advancement  has  been  made  in  civilization 
among  the  emancipated  slaves;  for  as  they  were 
not  freed  by  the  people,  but  by  themselves, 
through  insurrection,  the  latter  seem  quite  in- 
diflerent  to  their  good  or  ill  fortune.  As  a 
consequence,  the  plantations  are  entirely  de- 
serted, and  the  Freedmen  congregate  in  the 
town,  living  in  idleness  and  immorality,  which 
I  am  well  satisfied  might  be  wholly  avoided,  if 
an  interest  was  manifested  in  them,  and  a  rea- 
sonable remuneration  offered  for  their  labor; 
but  this  is  not  done. 

How  beautiful  the  idea  that  ^'  the  strong 
should  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak ;"  and 
the  man  who  is  part  way  up  the  hill  should 
reach  out  his  stalwart  arm  for  the  help  of  the 
feeble  and  the  irresolute.  Such  was  the  mis- 
sion of  Jesus,  and  we  should  find  it  equally 
ours,  did  we  feel  our  accountability  to  our  one 
common  Father.'^ 

A  later  letter  thus  describes  washing-day : 
We  have  been  greatly  amused  at  seeing  the 
women  engaged  in  washing  clothing  on  the  sea 
shore  and  in  the  creeks.  They  select  a  spot 
where  a  nice  round-topped  stone  is  imbedded  in 
the  sand,  and  stand  knee-deep  in  the  water  to 
perform  what  they  call  heating  or  hattUny^  and 
sure  enough  it  is,  as  they  battle  them  all  to 
pieces  with  washing  only  a  few  times. 

They  tirst  wet  the  articles  with  sea-water, 
then,  doubling  them  up  and  placing  them  on 
the  stone,  beat  them  wiih  a  piece  of  board  six 
inches  wide,  until  they  are  satisfied,  then  spread 
them  on  the  sand  a  long  way  on  the  shore  to 
bieach,  placing  stones  on  the  corners  that  they 
shall  not  be  blown  away.  Ladies'  white  and 
colored  lawn  dresses,  children's  clothing,  orna- 
mented with  embroidery,  gentlemen's  elegant 
shirts,  and  indeed  the  finest  and  most  beautiful 
articles  are  washed  in  this  way.  After  we 
learned  all  this,  we  employed  a  woman  to  do  up 
ours  at  her  own  house,  where  she  washes  them 
either  by  hand,  or  with  a  wash-board,  as  at 
home,  so  we  have  them  done  up  beautifully. 

Sometimes  I  presume  we  might  count  fifty 
women  thus  wading  in  the  water  and  washing. 
They  dress  wretchedly,  and,  except  when  board- 
ers are  here,  have  little  to  do.  They  are  poorly 
paid  for  their  labor,  and  so  squalid  a  set  of  be- 
ings I  never  saw  before. 

We  purpose  spending  some  time  in  Barba- 
does,  leaving  there  in  steamer  of  5th  mo.  9th 
for  Bermuda,  and  from  thence  in  a  week  or  two 
take  the  first  good  conveyance  home.'' 

Neutrality  is  something  else  than  indifference; 
and  yet  of  kin  to  it  too. — Penn. 


AN  EDUCATED  HOUSEKEEPER'S  VIEWS. 
(From  the  American  Agriculturist.) 

"  What  are  you  studying  ?"  asked  a  young 
man  of  a  friend  who  was  taking  her  last  year's 
schooling  at  an  academy. — "  The  common 
branches,  physiology^  chemistry,  rhetoric,  and 
natural  philosophy/'  was  the  reply. — What 
on  earth  will  you  do  with  such  learning  in 

farmer  G  's  kitchen  V   exclaimed  he, 

naming  a  worthy  man  to  whom  she  was  be- 
trothed. I'm  afraid  you'll  find  yourself  so  well 
fitted  for  some  other  sphere  that  your  educa- 
tion will  be  a  discomfort  rather  than  a  source 
of  happiness." — The  answer  given  to  this 
proved  that  the  young  lady  possessed  an  edu- 
cated mind  as  well  as  book  learning.  Said  she, 
"  How  little  you  know  about  housekeeping. 
You  talk  as  though  it  were  like  turning  a 
grindstone,  or  walking  on  a  treadmill,  needing 
only  plenty  of  muscle  ;  and  the  less  brains  to 
make  one  uneasy,  the  better.  Why  !  my  mis- 
taken young  friend,  there's  more  room  lor  sci- 
ence and  thought  and  skill  in  managing  a 
household  properly,  than  you'll  ever  find  in 
your  dry  goods  store,  with  a  bank  and  a  grist- 
mill thrown  in.  It  requires  philosophy  to 
properly  make  a  fire,  wash  clothes,  sweep  a 
room,  ventilate  an  apartment,  regulate  a  clock, 
and  a  hundred  other  matters  you  never  dream- 
ed of.  Cooking  is  an  every  day  application  of 
chemistry.  A  woman  can  mix  and  heat  up 
provisions  without  knowing  anything  about  it, 
but  the  art ;  but  she  can  make  better  bread, 
butter,  roast,  broil  or  boil  more  nicely,  put  this 
and  that  together  in  her  puddings,  pies  and 
cakes  with  greater  success,  if  she  knows  the 
why  as  well  as  the  how.  Then,  what  is  a  poor, 
broken-down  wife  good  for  ?  Physiology  teaches 
how  to  keep  health  in  the  family ;  and  then 
when  we  have  all  finished  the  day's  work,  hav- 
ing applied  science  all  the  way  through,  we 
sh;ill  want  to  look  over  the  papers  and  books 
which  tell  what  the  rest  of  the  world  is  think- 
ing about ;  and  then  don't  you  see  how  nicely 
some  little  knowledge  of  helle  lettres  and  the 
laws  of  mind  will  come  in  ?  A  hiyher  s^phere^ 
indeed  1  If  those  who  are  so  anxious  to  fill  a 
large  place,  would  only  take  pains  to  make  the 
place  they  are  now  in  what  it  might  be,  depend 
upon  it  there  would  be  more  comfort  and  less 
complaints,  both  from  themselves  and  those  de- 
pending on  them.  /  intend  to  try  to  elevate 
my  work  to  ftiy  own  level.''  "  Upon  my  word," 
said  the  young  man,  "  you  make  out  a  pretty 
strong  case.  I  never  saw  the  matter  in  just 
that  light  before,  and  I  doubt  whether  many 
women  view  it  thus  ;  and  that  such  a  good 
lesson  may  not  be  lost,  I'll  send  it  to  the 
Americari  Agriculturist^''  and  here,  Mr.  Ed- 
itor, you  have  the  story. 


Patience  is  a  virtue  every  where. — Penn. 
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Care. — Pack  your  cares  in  as  small  a  space 
as  you  can,  so  that  you  can  carry  them  your- 
self, and  not  let  them  annoy  others. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  14,  1864. 


Married,  on  Second-day  the  18ih  of  4th  month, 
1864,  witb  the  approbation  of  Litue  Britain  Monthly 
Meeting,  Haviland  Hull,  of  Harford  county,  Md., 
to  Lettik  Parry,  of  Lancaster  county,  Pa. 


(When  Obituaries  are  sent  us  for  publication,  it  must  be  with 
the  understauding,  that  they  are  subject  to  curtailment  b}'  the 
Editors.) 

Died,  on  the  27th  of  3d  raofath,  1864,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Abram  R.  Vail,  Quakeriown,  New  Jersey, 
Rebecca  Earned,  aged  78  years.  Many  can  testify 
to  her  life  of  usefulness  and  Christian  charity.  We 
believe  she  has  gone  to  that  rest  she  had  so  long 
been  faithfully  seeking. 

 ,  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  on  Second-day  the  2d 

of  5th  month,  1864,  Eliza  Wilson,  a  member  of 
Wilmington  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  4th  month, 

1864,  of  a  bronchial  affection,  Jesse  Moorb,  in  the 
47th  year  of  his  age;  a  member  and  elder  of  Maple 
Grove  Monthly  Meeting,  Ind.  The  deceased  vras  a 
kind  neighbor,  and  one  that  endeavored  by  example 
to  hold  up  our  beautiful  testimony  to  plainness  and 
simplicity. 

 ,  at  his  residence,  in  Gwynned,  Montgomery 

county.  Pa.,  on  the  1st  of  5th  month,  1864,  Hugh 
FouLKE,  Sr.,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age;  an  elder 
of  Gwynned  Monthly  Meeting. 


A  staged  meeting  of  the  Committee  o/  Manage- 
ment <'f  the  Library  Association  of  Friends,  will 
be  held  on  Fourth-day  evening  next,  the  18th  inst., 
in  the  Library  Room,  at  8  o'clock. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 

5th  mo.  14,  1864. 


No  acceptable  worship  can  be  either  inter- 
nally or  externally  offered  to  the  Grod  of  Truth, 
while  we  are  acting  contrary  to  the  dictates  of 
Truth  in  our  own  consciences. 


NOTICES   TO    THE  PUBLIC  IN  ENGLISH  GAR- 
DENS. 

A  few  years  ago  I  wrote  a  description  of 
some  gardens,  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  during  my  travels  in  China,  and  among 
those  described,  was  one  belongirfg  to  Houqua, 
the  great  tea  merchant  of  Canton,  well  known 
in  connection  with  the  once  celebrated  com- 
pound, called  "  Houqua's  Mixture." 

In  this  garden  there  were  many  things  well 
worthy  of  notice,  and  altogether  it  was  a  very 
pretty  place. 

Roses,  cultivated  in  pots  and  covered  with 
flowers,  were  there  in  abundance,  and  this  too 
at  a  time  when  such  a  thing  was  considered 


impossible  by  practical  gardeners  in  England. 
Orange  trees  also  were  there,  some  of  them  of 
a  goodly  size,  and  others  only  a  foot  or  two  in 
height,  but  all  equally  under  the  control  of  the 
gardener,  and  loaded  with  delicious  fruit. 

In  England  we  have  overcome  our  difficul- 
ties as  regards  pot  Koses,  and  some  day  soon 
we  hope  to  be  equally  successful  in  the  culture 
of  the  Orange, 

Many  other  kinds  of  plants,  remarkable  on 
account  of  the  beauty  of  their  foliage,  flowers 
or  fruit  were  also  cultivated  in  this  garden. 
These,  with  the  nicely  paved  walks,  orna- 
mental dwarf  walls,  halls,  summer  houses,  al- 
coves, and  small  lakes  or  fish  ponds  for  gold 
and  silver  fish,  had  a  very  pretty  appearance, 
and  were  very  enjoyable.  But  it  is  to  the  pub- 
lic notice  boards  observed  in  this  garden,  which 
I  described  at  the  time,  to  which  I  wish  to 
draw  especial  attention  on  the  present  occasion, 
more  particularly.  Houqua,  like  a  true  Eng- 
lish gentleman,  was  quite  willing  that  those  en- 
joyments and  luxuries  which  he  had  created  for 
himself,  should,  under  certain  restrictions,  be 
enjoyed  by  the  public,  and  it  was,  therefore, 
easy  for  any  one  to  obtain  access  to  his  garden. 

The  good  people  of  Canton  were  not  slow  to 
avail  themselves  of  his  liberality.  During 
high  days  and  holidays  they  used  to  go  there 
in  great  numbers,  and  to  their  credit,  let  me 
add,  they  were  as  well  behivedas  those  crowds 
are  who  now  visit  the  great  National  Garden 
at  Kew. 

In  these  early  days  of  which  I  write,  the 
working  classes  in  this  country  were  looked 
upon  as  wild  and  mischievous  in  their  habits, 
and  were  not  considered  fit  to  be  trusted  in  our 
public  gardens.  If  admitted  at  all  they  were 
watched  like  so  many  thieves,  and  the  stoves 
and  greenhouses  were  carefully  kept  under 
lock  and  key. 

The  writing  on  the  "  notice  "  boards  of  those 
days  were  warnings  indeed.  To  be  given  into 
custody,  to  be  fined  and  imprisoned,  or  to  be 
prosecuted  with  the  utmost  rigor  of  law,  was 
to  be  the  fate  of  all  those  who  should  walk  on 
the  grass,  or  touch  the  flowers  or  the  fruit. 
Now  what  were  the  garden  notices  like,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  world  at  this  peripd,  among  a 
people  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  consider 
barbarians  and  uncivilized  ?  Houqua  had  up 
notice  boards  also  in  his  garden  for  the  guidance 
of  the  public.  Bat  he  was  evidently  of  opinion 
that  human  nature  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  some 
would  have  us  believe,  that  there  is  a  chord  in 
the  lowest  mind'  which  will  vibrate  if  it  is 
properly  struck,  and  that,  in  short,  as  we  our- 
selves say,  "  there  is  honor  among  thieves." 
His  garden  notices  were  therefore  very  difi'erent 
from  ours.  Here  is  one  or  two  of  tliem  as  ex- 
amples : 

"  In  this  garden  the  plants  are  intended  to 
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delight  the  eyes  of  all  Tisitors ;  a  great  deal 
has  been  expended  in  planting  and  in  keeping 
in  order,  and  tho  garden  is  now  beginning  to 
yield  some  return.  Those  who  come  here  to 
saunter  about  are  earnestly  prayed  not  to  pluck 
the  flowers,  in  order  that  the  beauty  of  the 
place  may  be  preserved.  We  beg  persons  who 
understand  tbis  notice  to  excuse  it/' 
^  On  a  Leechee  tree  which  was  growing  on  the 
side  of  one  of  the  walks,  and  whose  branches 
were  loaded  with  bunches  of  scarlet  or  crimson 
fruit,  there  was  the  following  polite  notice  : 

"  Ramblers  here  will  be  excused  plucking 
the  fruit  of  this  tree."  Another  notice 
"  earnestly  requests  those  who  chew  Betel  Nut 
to  spit  outbide  the  railings."  The  notices  were 
all  of  the  .^ame  character  as  those  I  have  quoted, 
no  threatening  language  was  used,  but  the  bet- 
ter part  of  human  nature  was  appealed  to,  and 
certainly  the  appeal  was  not  made  in  vain. 
The  visitors  were  made  to  feel  that  they  were 
trusted,  that  the  e:arden  was  kept  up  for  their 
enjoyment,  and  that  they  were  in  honor  bound 
to  respect  it  themselves,  and  to  guard  it  from 
being  injured  in  any  way  by  the  ill-disposed. 
This  is  the  way  they  do  things  in  China,  and  it 
is  probable  the  practice  had  been  in  existence 
for  a  long  time  previous  to  the  date  of  my 
visit  to  that  country. 

I  will  not  venture  to  say  that  the  Chinrse 
custom  I  have  described  has  had  any  effect 
upon  those  who  frame  the  notices  which  we 
now  see  in  our  English  gardens,  but  a  change 
for  the  better  hns  certainly  taken  place  since 
the  time  to  which  I  have  alluded.  What  are 
the  notices  to  the  public  like,  which  we  observe 
in  our  gardens  now  V  Take  the  notice  boards 
at  Kew  as  an  example.  As  we  enter  this  noble 
National  Garden,  we  read  something  like  the 
following-—'  visitors  are  requested  not  to  touch 
any  of  the  plants/  '  As  these  gardens  arc  for 
instruction  and  recreation,  smoking,  idle  sports 
and  play  are  forbidden.'  '  At  Eattersea  Park 
we  read  that  '  visit(.rs  are  requested  not  to  walk 
on  the  Grass  on  this  vside  of  the  Park.'  And 
in  the^  training  schools  at  South  Kensington 
there  is  a  notice,  stating  that  '  the  protection  of 
the  school  property  is  confided  to  the  students: 
this  is  '  By  order  of  the  Lords  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Council  of  Education.'  I  might  give 
many  other  examples  of  a  like  kind  which  I 
have  met  with  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
but  the  above  are  sufficient  to  mark  the  change 
which  has  taken  place.  The  examples  given 
are  perhaps  not  quite  up  to  the  Chinese  mark 
for  politeness;  but  they  are  probably  as  near 
as  could  be  expected  from  us'  outer  barbarians  !' 
These  little  matters,  although'at  first  sight  ap- 
parently insignificant  in  themselves,  tend  to 
show  that  we  have  learned  to  form  a  higher 
opinion  of  the  working  classes  than  we  formerly 
had  ]  we  have  discovered  that  they  are  Dot  I 


quite  so  bad  as  we  had  supposed  them  to  be, 
and  that  it  is  possible  to  trust  them  to  walk  in 
gardens,  amongst  trees  and  green  grass  and 
flowers,  under  certain  restrictions  of  a  very 
gentle  kind.  And  in  addition  to  this,  we  have 
also  learned  a  little  more  of  human  nature. 
It  is  a  curious  thing  that  most  persons  in  the 
world  are  particularly  anxious  to  do  any  thing 
which  they  are  desired  to  leave  alone.  Tell  a 
child  he  may  eat  of  all  the  fruits  of  the  garden 
except  one — the  sourest  perhaps  of  them  all — 
and  he  will  not  rest  until  he  has  tasted  the  for- 
bidden fruit.  And  so  it  is  with  children  of 
larger  growth,  from  the  time  of  the  first  gar- 
dener's wife  until  the  present  d^y. 

But  there  is  also  a  better  part  of  human  na- 
ture to  be  worked  upon — the  part  to  which  I 
have  already  alluded  as  being  so  well  under- 
stood and  worked  upon  by  the  Chinese. 

In  dealing  with  the  working  classes,  in  so 
far  as  their  admission  to  our  Gardens  is  con- 
cerned, two  things  ought  to  be  kept  in  view. 
The  bet«er  feelings  of  their  nature  ought  to  be 
called  into  action,  and  they  ought  not  to  be 
menaced  and  tempted  by  too  stringent  prohibi- 
tions. We  are  going  upon  this  tack  now,  and 
apparently  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 
Look  at  the  open  gates  of  our  great  National 
Garden  at  Kew.  See  how  proudly  the  people 
flock  into  their  garden,  for  they  feel  that  it  is  a 
kind  of  freehold  which  they  are  bound  in  honor 
to  protect.  That  they  behave  themselves  well, 
and  that  little  damage  is  ever  done  to  the  plants, 
is  satisfactorily  shown  in  Sir  William  Hooker's 
Kepori. — Robert  Fortune,  in  Gard.  Chron, 


A  COUNTRY  WITHOUT  A  REPTILE. 

Capt.  Hardy,  R.  A.,  writes  an  interesting 
letter  to  the  Field  newspaper,  commenting  on 
a  statement  that  in  Newfoundland  there  is  not 
a  snake,  toad,  frog,  or  reptile  of  any  sort;  nor 
any  squirrels,  porcupines,  mink,  or  mice.  Capt. 
Hardy  says  : — "  Besides  the  above-mentioned 
deficiencies,  I  found,  when  visiting  Newfound- 
land last  summer,  several  others.  It  was  mid- 
summer, and  the  fire-flies  were  scintillating  in 
myriads  in  the  warm  evenings  over  every 
swamp  in  Nova  Scotia;  here  not  one  could  be 
seen,  nor  was  there  another  pleasing  summer 
visitor  of  our  neighboring  provinces — the  night- 
hawk.  Considering  the  immense  portion  of 
this  island  which  is  claimed  by  bogs  and 
swampsy  I  think  the  absence  of  all  reptiles  very 
curious;  and  I  plodded  long  and  often  round 
the  edges  of  ponds  and  swamps,  hoping  to  see 
some  little  croaker  take  a  header  from  the 
bank;  and  by  sunny  slopes  in  the  woods,  where, 
on  the  mainland  they  might  be  seen  at  every 
other  step,  in  search  of  snakes,  but  all  in  vain. 
I  believe  some  of  our  common  green-headed 
frogs  were  recently  transported  to  this  island 
and  turned  out  into  a  swamp  such  as  would  be 
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a  grand  residence  for  them  at  home,  but  in  a 
few  days,  alas!  they  all  lay  stilf  on  their  backs. 
In  fact,  Newfoundland  seems  to  be  destined  to 
remain  as  it  now  indubitably  is — a  country 
without  a  reptile." 


DIFFERENCES. 

Fall  not  out  upon  the  way 

Short  it  is,  and  soon  will  end  ; 

Better  far  to  fly  the  fray 
Than  to  lose  a  friend. 

Clirist  hath  sent  you,  two  and  two, 

"With  a  mandate  to  return  : 
Can  ye  meet  the  Master's  view, 

If  with  wrath  ye  burn  ? 

If  thy  brother  seemeth  slow, 

Jeer  not,  but  thy  quickness  slack  ; 
^  Rather  than  divided  go, 
Keep  the  wearier  track. 

Quit  not,  as  for  shorter  line, 

Ancient  ways  together  trod  ; 
Joy  to  read  at  once  the  sign 

Pointing  on  to  God. 

Teach  each  other,  as  ye  walk. 
How  to  sing  the  angel's  song ; 

Fill  the  time  with  homeward  talk, 
Then  'twill  not  be  long. 

Gently  deal  with  those  who  roam. 

Silent  as  to  wanderings  past  ; 
So,  together  at  your  home 

All  arrive  at  last.  — Lord  Kinlock. 


A  teacher's  evening  prayer. 

Father  1  let  me  come  to  Thee 

Wiih  the  closing  day — 
Mind  and  body  both  are  weary. 

Give  me  rest,  I  pray — 
That  sweet  rest  tby  loved  ones  know, 
Who  walk  with  Thee,  e'en  here  below. 

All  day  long  I've  been  surrounded 

By  the  young  and  gay  ; — 
Onward  I  have  tried  to  lead  them 

In  the  pleasant  Avay. 
Where  fair  Virtue's  tiowers  blow. 
Where  the  fruits  of  knowledge  grow. 

But,  alas  !  I'm  weak  and  way-worn, 

Oft  aside  I  turn  ; — 
Many  are  the  bitter  lessons 

I'm  compelled  to  learn, 
When  meek  patience  hides  her  face, 
Aad  to  Passion  yields  her  place. 

Sorrow  oft-times  clasps  my  hand, 
With  the  morniog's  light — 

Walking  ever  at  my  side. 
Till  the  darkening  night — 

Tellmg  me  my  standard  high, 

I  ihrough  weakness  come  not  nigh  I 

Father!  pardon  my  short  comings. 
Be  my  "  statf  and  stay  " — • 

Give  me  of  the  Heavenly  manna, 
Feed  me,  day  by  day — 

Let  thy  presence  with  me  bide, 

Thou  alone  my  steps  can  guide! 


Throw  the  mantle  of  Thy  love 

Round  my  cherished  band  ; 
Teacher,  pupils,  one  and  all. 

Take  me  by  the  hand — 
"  While  I  lead  them,  lead  thou  me.  " 

Father,  Guide  and  Teacher  be  ! 
Salem,  iV.  J.  A. 


FATHER  MATHEW.* 

It  has  been  the  privilege  of  few  men  to  do 
more  excellent  service  to  his  kind  than  was 
rendered  by  Father  Mathew  to  those  who  came 
within  the  sphere  of  his  influence.  No  man's 
name  is  mentioned  with  more  reverence  among 
his  countrymen,  in  whose  hearts  he  already 
occupies  a  place  second  only  to  that  accorded 
by  tbem  to  the  memory  of  their  blessed  Saint 
Patrick. 

Father  Mathew  has  found  a  worthy  and 
appreciative  biographer  in  Mr.  Maguire,  who 
sustained  the  most  friendly  relations  with  him. 

Father  Mathew  was  born  at  Thomastown 
House,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  in  the  year 
1790.  Though  gay  and  cheerful,  as  boys  usu- 
ally are,  he  was  remarkably  quiet  and  gentle, 
mindful  of  the  convenience  and  pleasure  of 
others,  and  close  in  his  attendance  upon  his 
mother,  whose  especial  favorite  he  became. 
Theobald,  or  Toby,  as  he  was  called,  was  the 
fourth  child,  yet  his  three  elder  brothers 
seemed  to  yield  to  him  and  to  obey  him  as  if  it 
was  a  matter  of  course  that  they  should.  We 
are  told  that  in  his  youth  he  never  joined  in 
any  cruel  sport,  or  willingly  inflicted  pain  on 
any  living  thing.  He  was  never  known  to 
have  uttered,  not  to  say  any  improper  word,  or 
word  of  dubious  meaning,  but  even  a  light 
wordj;  and  a  harsh  or  unkind  expression  was 
never  known  to  have  crossed  his  lips.  But 
with  all  this,  he  was,  when  necessary,  as  brave 
and  enduring  as  the  most  boisterous  of  his 
fellows. 

In  1814  he  was  ordained  a  priest  of  the 
Capuchin  order.  He  was  emphatically  a  priest 
of  the  people,  mingling  among  them  freely, 
sympathizing  in  their  joys  and  sorrows,  and 
relieving  them  to  the  extent  of  his  ability — 
too  often,  alas,  for  his  after  peace  of  mind, 
going  beyond  what  he  could  well  aff"ord.  Dur- 
ing the  cholera  season  of  1832  he  was  in  con- 
stant attendance  upon  the  sick,  at  their  homes 
and  in  the  hospitals,  and  contributed  all  that 
one  man  could,  by  his  untiring  ministrations, 
to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  that  pestilential 
period. 

It  seems  that  Father  Mathew  was  prompted 
to  engage  in  the  cause  of  temperance  mainly 
by  the  persuasions  of  his  neighbor,  William 
Martin,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

■^Father  Mathew  :  A  Biography.  By  John  Fran- 
cis Maguire,  M.  F.  Author  of  "  Rome  :  its  Ruler 
and  its  Institutions."  New  York:  D.  &  J.  Sadlier 
&  Co.  1864. 
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Father  Mathew  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Cork  House  of  Industry,  or 
workhouse  : 

'<  On  the  Board  of  Governors,  with  Father 
Mathew,  was  one  who  himself  a  convert  to  the 
doctrine  of  total  abstinence,  never  failed  to 
direct  his  attention  to  a  case  more  remarkable 
in  its  distressing  features  than  another,  with 
the  observation  :  '  Strong  drink  is  the  cause  of 
this/  And  having  excited  the  compassionate 
sympathy  of  his  hearer,  he  would  add  :  '  Oh, 
Theobald  Mathew !  if  thou  wouldst  only  give 
thy  aid,  much  good  could  be  done  in  this  city,' 

'*  Long  before  Father  Mathew  had  the 
slightest  idea  of  taking  any  part  in  the  temper- 
ance movement,  William  Martin  had  made  up 
his  miud  that  Theobald  Mathew  was,  of  all 
others,  the  man  best  suited  to  render  it  suc- 
cessful. For  some  eight  or  ten  years  previous 
to  the  now  reorganized  commencement  of  the 
movement  in  Ireland,  attempts  of  various 
kinds  had  been  made  in  Cork  to  diminish,  if 
possible,  the  evils  of  intemperance,  and  bring 
the  working  classes  of  that  city  to  believe  in 
the  virtue  of  sobriety.  Among  those  who 
were  the  early  and  the  most  prominent  laborers 
in  the  then  unpromising  field,  were  the  Rev. 
Nicholas  Dunscombe,  Richard  Dowden,  and 
William  Martin.  The  first  was  a  Protestant 
clergyman ;  the  second  was  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  local  Unitarian  body,  remark- 
able for  his  broad  philanthropy,  and  his  ad- 
vanced opinions  on  all  questions  of  social  pro- 
gress aad  reform ;  and  the  third  was  the  honest 
and  earnest  Quaker,  who  afterwards  gloried  in 
the  title  of  '  Grandfather  of  the  Temperance 
Cause.' 

"  These  men,  and  a  few  others  of  inferior 
note  worked,  resolutely  and  bravely,  but  with 
comparatively  little  success.     They  had  not 
the  ear,  and  therefore  found  it  impossible  to 
reach  the  heart  of  the  local  community.  They 
were,  in  the  first  place,  of  a  different  religious 
persuasion  from  that  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population ;   and   in   the  second  place,  they 
preached  a  doctrine  which  excited  the  wonder 
cf  souie,  but  the  ridicule  of  more.     A  few 
believed,  and  became  converts,  and  the  tiny 
rivulet  swelled  in  the  course  of  time  to  larger 
dimensions ;    but  it  never  flowed  with  the 
istrength  and  volume  of  a  stream.    Mr.  Duns- 
Icombe  was  earnest,  and  spoke  with  the  force  of 
sincerity,  but,'  comparatively,  in  vain — with  no 
result  adequate  to  his  zeal  and  his  persistent 
idvocacy.    Richard  Dowden  employed  every 
irt  of  the  practiced  orator   to   enforce  his 
sriews,  or  to  obtain  even  a  single  convert.  He 
30W  tried  what  fun,  and  humor,  and  comical 
iescriptions  could  do,  and,  if  that  failed,  he  had 
Brecourse  to  eloquent  denunciation  and  passion- 
Rtte  appeals  ;  still  the  numbers  in  his  society 
Buight  have  been  easily  counted.  William 


Martin  gave  his  testimony,  and  essayed  his 
powers  of  persuasion  ;  but  laughter  and  deri- 
sion were  for  years  the  only  apparent  results  of 
his  well-meant  efforts.  Now  and  then,  others, 
including  some  excellent  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  spoke  in  persuasive  ac- 
cents, and  made  affectionate  appeals  to  audiences 
more  or  less  credulous  and  unsympathizing, 
which  were  generally  drawn  together  more 
from  curiosity,  or  perhaps  a  hope  of  witnessing 
^some  fun,'  than  from  any  other  motive.  Tea- 
parties  were  occasionally  held,  and  these  cele- 
brations attracted  many  young  people,  who 
came  rather  in  search  of  amusement  than  with 
the  desire  of  being  instructed  or  improved. 
What  the  pioneers  of  the  movement  could  do, 
they  did  ;  but  notwithstanding  the  earnestness, 
the  sincerity,  and  the  single-mindedness  of  its 
advocates,  the  doctrine  was  unpalatable,  or  it 
was  ridiculed  as  absurd,  or  condemned  as 
fanatical,  and  its  practice  was  regarded,  almost 
generally,  as  a  kind  of  eccentricity  very  nearly 
bordering  on  madness.  The  advocates  were 
listened  to,  and  applauded,  but  rarely  was  their 
example  imitated.  The  right  man  was  wanted 
for  the  cause,  and  he  was  soon  to  come. 

"  Oh  !  Theobald  Mathew,  if  thou  would  but 
take  the  cause  in  hand  !'  was  the  constant 
appeal  of  William  Martin  to  the  benevolence 
of  the  most  popular  and  influential  priest  of 
the  day.  These  appeals  were  not  addressed  to 
a  dull  ear  or  an  insensible  heart.  '  Thou  could 
do  such  good  to  these  poor  creatures,'  were 
words  which  haunted  the  memory  and  stirred 
the  conscience  of  Father  Mathew.  For  some 
time  he  made  no  sign  which  could  indicate 
that  he  was  seriously  considering  the  proposal 
to  undertake  the  leadership  of  the  movement. 
But  never  was  a  grave  proposal  more  anxiously 
considered  in  all  its  bearings.  Seriously  and 
solemnly  did  Theobald  Mathew  commune  with 
himself  in  the  solitude  of  his  chamber,  and 
fervently  and  humbly  did  he  pray  to  God  to 
vouchsafe  him  light  and  guidance." 

He  did  not  decide  until  after  long  and 
anxious  deliberation  ;  but  once  having  decided, 
he  acted  promptly,  as  a  man  whose  mind  was 
thoroughly  made  up.  His  biographer  con- 
tinues : 

"  That  was  a  joyful  day  to  honest  William 
Martin,  on  which,  early  in  April,  1838,  he 
received  a  message  from  Father  Mathew,  re- 
questing his  presence  that  evening  at  the  house 
in  Cove  street.  William,  as  he  afterwards 
assured  his  friends,  '  had  a  presentiment  of 
what  was  about  to  happen/  and  for  that  day  he 
carried  his  sixty-eight  years  as  jauntlily  as  if 
they  had  been  only  thirty.  At  the  appointed 
moment  he  was  at  the  door,  which  was  open 
for  his  reception;  and  there,  at  the  threshold, 
stood  his  friend  Theobald  Mathew  ready,  to 
receive  him,  his  handsome  countenance  radiant 
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with  kindness  and  good-nature.  Welcome, 
Mr.  Martin  ;  welcome,  my  dear  friend.  It  is 
very  kind  of  you  to  come  to  me  at  so  short  a 
notice,  and  so  punctually  too/  '  I  was  right 
glad  to  come  to  thee,  Theobald  Mathew  ;  for  I 
expected  that  thou  had  good  news  for  me.' 
'  Well,  Mr.  Martin,  I  have  sent  for  you  to 
assist  me  in  forming  a  temperance  society  in 
this  neighborhood.'  '  I  knew  it !'  said  Wil- 
liam ;  '  something  seemed  to  tell  me  that  thou 
wouldst  do  it  at  last.'  '  My  dear  sir,  it  was  not 
a  matter  to  be  undertaken  lightly,  and  I  feel 
that  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way.' 
'  There  are  difficulties  in  everything  we  do,' 
remarked  William ;  '  but  thou  knowest  we 
must  conquer  them.'  '  Yery  true,  my  dear 
friend,  we  must  try  to  do  so.  You  remember 
that,  a  considerable  time  ago,  you  spoke  to  me 
on  the  subject  at  the  House  of  Industry.'  '  I 
remember  it  well,  and  that  I  often  spoke  to 
thee  about  it,  and  told  thee  that  thou  wast  the 
only  man  that  could  help  us.'  '  At  that  time,' 
continued  Father  Mathew,  '  I  could  not  see  my 
way  clearly  to  take  up  the  question  ;  but  I  have 
thought  much  of  it  since  then,  and  I  think  I 
do  see  my  way  now.  I  have  been  asked  by 
several  good  men  to  take  up  the  cause,  and  I 
feel  I  can  no  longer  refuse.  How  are  we  to 
begin,  Mr.  Martin  ?'  '  Easily  enough,'  said 
honest  William.  '  Appoint  a  place  to  hold  the 
meeting,  fix  a  day  and  hour,  and  that's  the  way 
to  begin.'  <  W^ill  Tuesday  next,  at  seven 
o'clock,  in  my  school-room,  answer  ?'  asked 
Father  Mathew.  ^  It's  the  very  thing,'  said 
William,  who  added  :  *  This  will  be  joyful  news 
for  our  friends,  Oh  !  Theobald  Mathew,  thou 
hast  made  me  a  happy  man  this  night.'  An 
affectionate  pressure  of  the  hand  was  the  re- 
sponse." 

A  public  meeting  was  held,  at  which  Father 
Mathew  made  an  address,  and  set  the  example 
to  his  countrymen  of  signing  the  pledge  of 
total  abstinence.  Sixty  persons  followed  him 
that  night.  From  this  time  the  movement 
grew  rapidly.  The  events  of  those  days  and 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  temperance  cause  till 
its  influence  involved  Ireland,  and  England, 
and  our  own  country,  are  still  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  our  older  readers.  Mr.  Magulre's 
book  tells  tlie  whole  story  in  detail  with  all  its 
humorous,  thrilling,  and  pathetic  incidents. 
Crowds  followed  the  noble  apostle  wherever 
he  went,  eager  to  take  the  pledge  from  his 
hands.  For  dajs  he  was  kept  at  work  almost 
without  intermission  from  morning:  till  nig-ht, 
receiving  the  names  of  his  converts.  Even 
when  travelling  by  mail  he  was  liable  to  con- 
stant interruption.  At  the  stopping-places 
crowds  would  surround  the  coach,  much  to  the 
embarrassment  of  the  driver  and  passengers; 
and  on  one  or  two  occasions  the  roads  were  so 
obstructed  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  con- 


tinue the  journey  until  the  path  had  been 
cleared  through  the  crowd  by  the  administra- 
tion of  the  pledge  to  all  applicants.  Her 
Majesty's  mail"  was  once  delayed  in  this  way 
for  five  hours. —  The  Methodist. 


INSECT  LANGUAGE. 

A  writer  in  an  exchange  says  : — "  In  your 
paper  of  November  26th,  you  published  a  short 
article  on  the  '  Antennal  language  of  Insects,' 
which  induces  me  to  send  you  the  following  ac- 
count of  an  incident  which  happened  in  my 
own  experience.  In  1811  I  boarded  at  a  hotel 
where  my  room  was  much  infested  with  red  ants, 
and  was  in  the*  habit  of  keeping  a  plate  of  cake, 
which  was  constantly  overrun  by  them,  though 
I  removed  it  from  place  to  place,  and  finally 
locked  it  up  in  one  drawer  of  my  bureau,  and 
then  in  another,  in  endeavors  to  keep  it  from 
their  ravages.  But  all  to  no  avail.  I  then,  by 
placing  a  chair  on  top  of  a  table,  contrived  to 
drive  a  nail  in  the  ceiling  of  my  room,  to  which  I 
attached  a  string,  and  suspended  thereto  a  small 
basket,  in  which  I  placed  the  cake.  That  even- 
ing I  thought  I  had  outwitted  the  ants,  but  to 
my  dismay  when  I  awoke  the  next  morning, 
the  ants  were  descending  and  ascending  the 
string  by  thousands,  and  the  basket  was  filled 
with  the  little  depredators  on  my  stock  of  cake. 
I  next  procured  a  soup  plate,  which  I  filled 
with  water,  and  placed  it  on  my  bureau  ;  in  the 
soup  plate  I  placed  a  cup,  covered  with  a  nap- 
kin, one  end  of  which  accidentally  touched  the 
wall  near  my  plate  of  cake.  The  ants  came  up 
in  crowds,  and  clambered  over  the  sides  of  the 
soup  plate,  but  they  could  not  cross  the  water. 
At  last  one  stray  one  got  on  the  wall,  and 
coming  to  the  corner  of  the  napkin,  found  it 
gave  him  access  to  the  cake,  and  immediately 
returned  to  the  stream  of  ants  which  were  as- 
cending the  bureau  to  the  soup  plate,  and  stop- 
ping each  one,  touching  his  antennae  with  his 
own.  Immediately  the  whole  throng  turned 
from  their  former  route  and  followed  him, 
while  he,  retraced  his  steps,  led  them  to  the 
wall,  and  thence  to  the  corner  of  the  napkin, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  pkte  of  cake  was 
swarming  with  hordes  of  red  ants  who  had 
gained  access  to  their  coveted  treasure.  A 
clearer  case  of  information  conveyed  by  'anten- 
nal language,'  I  never  saw." 


COMPOSITION  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE. — VALLEY 
OF  DEATH. 

The  atmosphere  that  we  breathe  in  its  ordi- 
nary healthy  condition  is  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing constituents  : — Oxygen,  20  6 1  per  cent.; 
nitrogen,  77-95  per  cent. ;  carbonic  acid,  -04 
per  cent. ;  watery  vapor,  1-40  per  cent.  Now, 
the  oxygen  is  the  important  ingredient  which 
supports  life,  the  nitrogen  being  only  a  diluter 
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of  the  oxygen  ;  the  carbonic  acid  gas  is  in 
scarcely  appreciable  quantity,  and  that  is  pro- 
duced by  the  process  of  respiration  and  com- 
bustion on  the  surface  of  the  Cfirth,  by  which 
immense  quantities  are  continually  being  formed; 
nevertheless,  the  proportionate  quantity  scarcely 
varies,  for  this  very  gas,  which  is  exceedingly 
destructive  to  animal  life,  is,  as  all  know,  the 
principal  food  upon  whi-jh  the  vegetable  world 
lives,  absorbing  this  carbonic  acid  from  the  air, 
and  decomposing  it,  retaining  its  carbon  and 
giving  off  the  oxygen,  which  is  just  what  ani- 
mals require.  The  destructive  agency  of  this 
gas — viz  :  carbonic  acid — on  animal  life  is  well 
exemplified  in  certain  places  where  large  quan- 
tities are  evolved  from  the  earth,  the  most 
striking  instance  being  the  celebrated  valley  of 
Java,  which,  if  any  animal  enters,  he  never 
leaves.  The  following  is  an  interesting  account 
of  this  valley,  given  by  an  eye-witness  : — 

AVe  took  with  us  two  doo^s  and  some  fowls  to 
try  experiments  in  this  pbisonous  hollow.  On 
arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  we  dis- 
mounted and  scrambled  up  the  side,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  holding  on  by  the  branches 
of  trees.  When  within  a  few  yards  of  the  val- 
ley we  experienced  a  strong,  nauseous,  suffo- 
cating smeilj  but  on  coming  close  to  its  edge 
this  disagreeable  odor  left  us.  The  valley  ap- 
peared to  be  about  half  a  mile  in  circumference, 
oval,  and  the  depth  from  thirty  to  thirty- five 
feet;  the  bottom  quite  flat;  no  vegetation; 
strewed  with  some  very  large  (apparently)  river 
stones,  and  the  whole  covered  with  skeletons  of 
human  beings,  tigers,  pigs,  deer,  peacocks,  and 
all  sorts  of  birds.  Wo  could  not  perceive  any 
vapor  or  any  opening  in  the  pround,  which  last 
appeared  to  us  to  be  of  a  hard  sandy  substance. 
It  was  now  proposed  by  one  of  the  party  to  en- 
ter the  valley,  but  at  the  spot  where  we  were 
this  was  difficult,  at  least  for  me,  as  one  false 
step  would  have  brought  us  to  eternity,  seeing 
no  assistance  could  be  given.  We  lighted  our 
cigars,  and,  with  the  assiytance  of  a  bamboo, 
we  went  down  within  eighteen  feet  of  the  bot- 
tom. Here  we  did  not  experience  any  difficulty 
in  breathing,  but  an  offensive  nauseous  smell 
annoyed  us.  We  now  fastened  a  dog  to  the  end 
of  a  bamboo  eighteen  feet  long,  and  sent  him 
in.  We  had  our  watches  in  our  hands,  and  in 
fourteen  seconds  he  fell  on  his  back,  did  not 
move  his  limbs  or  look  round,  but  continued 
to  breathe  eighteen  minutes.  We  then  sent  in  j 
another,  or  rather  he  got  loose,  and  walked  into  i 
where  the  other  dog  was  lying.  He  then  stood 
quite  still,  and  in  ten  minutes  fell  on  his  face, 
and  never  afterwards  moved  his  limbs  ;  he  con- 
tinued to  breathe  seven  minutes.  We  now  tried 
a  fowl,  which  died  in  a  minute  and  a  half.  We 
threw  in  another,  which  died  before  touching 
the  ground.  During  these  experiments  we  ex- 
perienced a  heavy  shower  of  rain  ;  but  we  were 


so  interested  by  the  awful  sight  before  us  that 
we  did  not  care  for  getting  wet.  On  the  op- 
posite side,  near  a  large  stone,  was  the  skeleton 
of  a  human  being,  who  must  have  perished  on 
his  back,  with  his  rig^t  hand  under  his  head. 
From  being  exposed  to  the  weather,  the  bones 
were  bleached  as  white  as  ivory.  I  was  anxious 
to  procure  this  skeleton,  but  an  attempt  to  get 
it  would  have  been  madness. — ScL  American. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  &C, 
FOURTH  MONTH. 

1863 

Rain  during  some  portion  of 
the  24  hours,   

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,... 

Snow,  including  very  slight 
falls   

Cloudy,  without  storms,  

Clear,  in  the  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  


TEMPERATURK,  IfAIN,  DEATHS, 


Mean  temperature  of  the 
month  at  Penna.  Hospital. 

Highest  do.  during  month, 

Lowest  do.     do.  do. 

Rain  during  the  month,  

Deaths  during  the  month, 
counting  four'  current 
weeks  for  18G3,  and  five 
for  18G4. 


15  days. 
1  " 


10 


30 


1863. 


49.80  deg 
71.00  " 
31.00  " 
7.01  in. 


1188 


Average  of  the  mean  temperatures  of 
this  month  for  the  past  seventy-fivt 
years,  

Highest  mean  of  do.  during  that  enfirn 
period,  1826,  '28,  '35,  and  '44  

Lowest      do.     do.       do.  do. 
do.       1794,  and  1798  


1864. 


30 


1864. 


50.50  deg. 
75.50  " 
34.50  " 
3.79  in. 


1765 


51.07  deg. 
56  00  " 
44.00  " 


The  month  just  passed  has  been  far  from  pleas- 
ant,  there  having  been  but  five  days  during  the 
whole  month  that  could  be  called  clear.  The  tem- 
perature, however,  exceeded  that  of  last  year  a  lit- 
tle, and  was  only  half  a  degree  below  the  average 
for  the  past  seventy-five  years,  while  the  quantity  of 
rain  that  has  fallen  the  present  year  has  only  been 
?ihovii  one  half  of  that  of  last  year;  being  11.21  in- 
ches against  22.30  inches. 

J.  M.  E. 

Philadelphia,  Fourth  mo.  3,  1864. 


Elegance  is  a  good  mien  and  address  given 
to  matter,  be  it  by  proper,  or  by  figurative 
speech  :  where  the  words  are  apt,  and  the  al- 
lusions very  natural,  certainly  it  has  a  moving 
grace  ;  but  it  is,  too  artificial  for  simplicity,  and 
oftentimes,  for  truth.  The  danger  is,  lest  it 
delude  the  weak ;  who,  in  such  cases,  may 
mistake  the  handmaid  for  the  mistress,  if  not 
error  for  truth. — Penn. 
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For  Fiiends'  lutelligencer. 
REPORT 

To  the  Subscribers  to  the  Stock  o  f  Suyarthmore 
CuUcije,  iviihin  the  limits  of  Fhiladdphia 
Yearly  Aleeting. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  Friends,  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, for  promoting  subscriptions  to  Swarihmore 
College,  present  the  following  Report : 

As  the  report  presented  a  year  ago  gave  in 
detail  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  enterprise, 
it  will  be  sufficient  in  this  to  review  the  labors 
of  the  past  year,  and  to  present  to  view  the 
present  situation  and  future  requirements  of 
the  concern. 

Conferences  have  been  held,  during  the  past 
year,  at  Kennett  Square,  London  Grove,  New. 
Garden,  Fallow  field  and  Sadsbury,  in  the  Fifth- 
month  last;  Kadnor  and  Goshen  in  the  Sixth- 
month  ;  Norristown  and  Abington  in  the  Tenth- 
month  ;  Horsham  and  By  berry  fn  the  Eleventh- 
month  and  Upper  Greenwich,  Woodstown, 
Salem  and  Lower  Greenwich,  in  New  Jersey, 
in  the  First- month  last. 

These  were  all  attended  by  members  of  this 
Committee,  who  endeavored  to  arouse  an  inter- 
est in  the  subject  of  Education,  among  those 
who  were  willing  to  give  ear  to  their  pleadings ; 
and  subscriptions  were  solicited  to  the  capital 
gtock  of  the  proposed  Institution.  On  some 
occasions  we  have  been  much  encouraged, 
though  generally  we  have  obtained  subscrip- 
tions greatly  disproportioned  to  the  admitted 
resources  of  the  respective  neighborhoods. 

Everywhere  the  young,  who  have  experi- 
enced the  disadvantages  of  the  prevalent  indif- 
ference to  the  claims  of  intellectual  culture, 
have  responded  with  alacrity  to  the  appeals 
made  on  behalf  of  this  enterprise,  and  many 
have  subscribed  of  their  small  savings.  Young 
parents  look  with  solicitude  to  the  time  when 
their  own  offspring,  thirsting  for  knowledge, 
will  be  claiming  from  the  Society,  in  which 
they  have  a  birth-right,  those  educational  ad- 
vantages which  it  should  be  one  of  the  chief 
aims  of  a  religious  society  to  supply,  and  of 
this  class  there  are  many  impatient  of  tha  slow 
progress  being  made  in  this  concern. 

In  view  of  the  small  results  from  our  recent 
conferences,  we  have  encouraged  those  alive  to 
the  importance  of  the  concern  to  organize 
joint  committees  for  continuous  labor  among  i 


their  friends  and  neighbors.  An  organization 
of  this  kind  has  recently  been  formed  within 
the  limits  of  Western  Quarterly  Meeting, 
where  much  indifference  and  some  opposition 
remains  to  be  overcome.  It  is  impossible  for  a 
Central  Committee  located  in  Philadelphia  to 
call  upon  Friends  generally  throughout  the 
limits  of  our  Yearly  Meeting.  We,  therefore, 
recommend  that  the  committee  to  be  now  ap- 
pointed be  authorized  and  encouraged  to  obtain 
the  co-operation  of  at  least  one  friend  of  each 
sex  in  all  the  Monthly  Meetings,  where  it  is 
believed  further  labor  would  be  profitable. 
Those  belonging  to  the  same  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing to  constitute  a  committee,  meeting  at  least 
monthly  till  the  time  of  the  next  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  stockholders  of  Swarthmore  College, 
in  the  12th  month,  or  longer,  if  necessary,  to 
call  on  all  the  members  of  th-ir  respective 
meetings  and  solicit  subscriptions,  and  to  devise 
such  means  as  will  in  their  judgment  best  pro- 
mote the  interest  in  this  important  concern. 

Representatives  from  the  local  committees  are 
desired  to  correspond  with  and  meet  the  Exe- 
cutive Committee  at  its  stated  meetings  in  the 
6th,  9th,  and  12th  months  of  the  present,  and 
od  month  of  next  year. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  report  to 
the  next  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Philadelphia 
contributors,  to  be  held  on  Third-day  evening 
of  our  next  Yearly  Meeting  week,  as  way  may 
open. 

The  action  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Contributors,  held  at  the  Race  Street  Meeting 
House  on  the  1st  of  12th  month,  last,  is  well 
known;  the  important  subjects  of  location  and 
name  were  then  determined  upon,  and  the 
directions  of  the  Contributors  have,  as  we 
learn,  been  carried  out  by  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers as  far  as  the  necessary  legal  forms  could 
be  perfected  in  advance  of  the  taking  out  of 
the  charter,  and  the  meeting  of  the  corporators 
under  it.  The  charter  has  been  issued  within 
the  past  week,  as  follows  : 

AN  ACT  to  incorporate  Swarthmore  College. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  R^pre- 
entaiives  of  the  Commonioealth  of  Pejinsylvania  in 
General  Assembly  met^  and  it  is  hereby  enacted:  That 
James  Martin,  John  M.  Ogden,  Ezra  Michener,  Mah- 
Ion  K,  Taylor,  Thomas  Ridgwaj,  James  Mott,  Dill- 
wyn  Parrish,  William  W.  Longstreth,  William 
Dorsey,  Edward  Hoopes,  William  C.  Biddle,  Joseph 
Powell,  Joseph  Wharton,  John  Sellers,  Clement  Bid- 
die,  P.  P.  Sbarplese,  Edward  Parrish,  Levi  K.  BrowQ, 
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Hugh  MTlvain,  Franklin  Shoemaker,  and  their  as- 
sociates and  successors,  forever  be,  and  they  are 
hereby  made  and  constituted  a  body  politic  and  cor- 
porate, under  the  corporate  tiile  of  Swarthmore  Col- 
lege, and  under  thai  name  shall  have  per[»e'ual  suc- 
cession, a  id  are  hereby  empowered,  and  made  capa- 
ble in  law,  to  purchase,  take,  bold,  and  enjoy  to  them 
and  their  successors  lands  tenements,  and  heredi- 
taments, stock,  goods,  chattels,  and  effects ;  Pro- 
vided^ the  clear  annual  value  thereof  shall  not  ex- 
ceed thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  to  S(  11,  demise, 
convey,  assure,  trannfer  and  dispose  of  their  estate, 
or  interest  Mierein,  and  also  to  improve  and  augment, 
and  ap[)ly  the  same,  w.ith  the  rents,  issues,  profits 
and  income  thereof,  to  the  purpose  of  their  institu- 
tion ;  and  the  caid  corporation,  by  the  name  afore- 
said, shidl  c'  Ud  May  sue,  and  be  sued  ;  plead,  and  be 
Impleaded;  answer,  and  be  answered;  defend,  and 
be  defended  in  all  courts  of  law  and  equity,  and 
shall  have  power  to  make,  have,  and  use  a  common 
seal,  and  the  same  to  change,  alter  and  renew  at 
their  pleastire,  and  also  to  make  and  execute  sach 
by-laws,  ordinances  and  regulations,  not  contrary  to 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  this  Commonwealth  as 
to  them  shall  seem  meet. 

Section  2.  That  the  saitl  corporation  be  author- 
ized  to  establish  and  maintain  a  school  and  colhge, 
for  the  purpose  of  imparting  to  persons  of  both 
sexes,  knowledge  in  the  varoius  branches  of  science, 
literature,  and  the  arts,  and  the  board  of  managers 
shall  have  power,  to  confer  upon  the  graduates  of 
the  said  college,  and  upon  others,  when,  b}'  their 
proficiency  in  learning,  may  be  entitled  thereto,  such 
degrees  as  are  conferred  by  other  colleges  or  univer- 
sities iathe  United  States. 

Section  3.  That  the  capital  stock,  of  the  said  cor- 
poration, shall  he  fifty  thousand  dollars,  divided  into 
two  thousand  shares  of  twenty-five  dollars  each,  with 
the  privilege  to  increase  the  same,  from  time  to  time, 
to  a  sum  exceeding  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  the  said  school  or  college  may  go  into  opera- 
tion when  the  sura  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  has  been 
subscribed,  and  the  stock  shall  be  transferable  in 
conformity  with-the  rules  and  by-laws  of  the  corpora- 
tion.   The  meetings  shall  be  held  annually,  twenty- 
five  stockholders  shall  form  a  quorum,  ancl  special 
meetings  may  be  called  by  the  managers  at  their  dis- 
cretion, and  notice  shall  be  given  of  the  annual  and 
special  meetings  of  the  corporators,  at  lea^t  ten  days 
previous  to  the  time  at  which  they  are  to  be  held, 
by  advertisement  in  three  daily  new'spapers,  one  pub- 
lished in  the  city  of  New  York,  ore  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  aad  one  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  ;  the 
officers  of  the  corporation  shall  be  two  clerks,  a 
treasurer  and  thirty-two  managers,   all  of  whom 
shall  be  members  of  the  religious  society  of  Friends, 
and   shall   be  chosen  by  ballot  from  among  the 
stockholders  at  their  annual  meeting,  but  in  case  of 
failure  to  elect  the  officers  at  the  stated  time,  those 
i  in  office  shall  continue  until  others  are  chosen. 
'  The  clerks  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  board 
of  managers,  and  eleven  members  shall  constitute  a 
I  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business.    The  gov- 
I  ernment  and  direction  of  the  said  school  and  college, 
I  the  appointment  and  employment  of  professors,  and 
other  officers  concerned  therewith,  and  the  general 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  college,  shall  be  en- 
trusted to  the  board  of  managers,  who  shall  have 
power  to  enact  such  rules  and  regulations,  not  in- 
]  consistent  with  the  constitution,  and  amendments 
}  thereto,  adopted  by  the  corporators  as  they  shall  see 
fit. 

A  committee  of  the  Board  to  investigate  and 
determine  upoa  the  organisation  of  the  pro- 


posed institution  has  been  engaged  upon  the 
object  of  their  appointment  during  numerous 
interesting  meetings,  and  one  of  their  number 
has  visited  some  of  the  institutions  of  learning  in 
New  England,  with  a  view  to  aid  in  their  delib- 
erations. 

The  wants  of  our  Society  demand  that  ample 
provision  should  be  made  to  accommodate  a 
large  number  of  pupils ;  looking  not  only  to 
those  among  our  children  who  would  desire  the 
advantages  of  a  full  collegiate  education,  but 
also  to  that  much  larger  number  who  will  be 
so  much  benefitted  by  the  care  of  our  institution 
in  its  preliminary  department,  and  to  those  who 
will  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  act  as  teachers, 
the  Board  are  united  that  a  preliminary,  a  eol- 
legiate,  and  a  normal  department  should  be  in- 
cluded in  it,  and  that  the  buildings  should  be  of 
a  substantial  character,  and  capable  of  accom- 
modating 300  pupils. 

The  economy  of  instruction  will  evidently 
be  closely  connected  with  the  number  of  stu- 
dents; if  the  number  be  limited,  the  corps  of 
professors  and  teachers  will  necessarily  be  lim- 
ited, or  the  cost  of  instruction  increased,  in 
the  same  ratio. 

This  consideration,  together  with  the  present 
greatly  enhanced  prices  of  materials  and  labor, 
must  retard  the  work  of  building  until  the  sub- 
scriptions are  largely  increased  and  paid  in 

To  this  end,  therefore,  we  would  recommend 
that  a  united  and  vigorous  efiPort  should  be 
made  during  the  current  year.;  the  whole 
amount  now  subscribed  leaves,  after  paying  for 
the  purchase  of  the  site,  a  sum  which  ought  to 
be  largely  increased  before  we  should  be  jueti- 
fied  in  entering  upon  the  work  of  building, 
and  which  must  be  doubled  before  we  can  carry 
out  the  plans  proposed.  If  each  subscriber  for 
the  past  year  would  duplicate  his  or  her  sub- 
scription for  the  present  year,  payable  between 
now  and  the  first  of  the  year  1865,  or  failing 
in  this,  would  procure  another  subscriber  for  a 
like  amount,  we  might  look  with  confidence 
toward  the  erection  of  Swarthmore  College 
during  the  year  following ;  and  with  the  Divine 
blessing  upon  our  eflPorts,  might  anticipate  for 
thousands  of  children  yet  unborn  the  advan- 
tages of  a  sound  and  liberal  education  within 
its  walls,  under  circumstances  favorable  to  their 
imbibing  the  principles  and  testimonies  of 
Friends.  ^ 
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The  amount  paid  in  to  C.  M.  Eiddle,  the 
general  Receiver,  is  $3J:,275;  a  part  of  which 
is  at  interest. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  IN  PHILADELPHIA 
YEARLY  MEETING. 


Montfdy  meeting. 
Philadelphia 
Green  Street 
Spruce  Sti 
Kaduor- 
Exeter  •  • 
Abington 
Bjberry 
Horsham 
Gwynudd 
Buckingham 
Solebury 
Wrights  town 
Maketield  -  •• 
Middletown 

Falls  

Quakertowa,  N.  Jersey 
Chester,  Peuna 

Darby  

Goshen 
Concord 
Wilmington 
Birmingham 
Sadsbury 
Kennett 
London  Gv 
New  Gard 
Fallow 

Cecil  

Chesterfield 
Mt.  Holly 
Burlington 
Cheater,  N.Jersey 

Woodbury  

Pilesgrove  

Salem  ■  oO 

Greenwich   2 

Within  Geniiessee  Y.  M.  4 
Indiana  leaiiy  Meeting,  lu 


Quar.  Meeting. 
Philadelphia-  • 


Per- 
sons 

Sha- 
res 

Am'nt  . 

221 

110 

$19,250 

1  7S 
i-io 

4  450 

101 

179 

4,475 

211 

462 

11,550 

32 

37 

925 

60 

114 

2,850 

2 

4 

100 

41 

89 

2,225 

23 

65 

1,625 

57 

76 

1,900 

1 

1 

A} 

350 

877 

1988 

$49,700 

Contril)iition  hy  a  Member,  ■Wilmington,  $10 

*'  "  Green  Street,   10 

«*  '*  Mt.  Iloily,   10 

—  30 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Mbal. — Sales  of  seperfine  Flour  at 
$7  12,  extra  at  $7  62.  Penua.  and  Ohio  family  at 
$8  00  and  $8  62  per  barrel,  and  fancy  at  9  50,  Small 
sales  to  the  trade  from  $1  00  up  to  |lO  00  for  com- 
mon and  fancy.  Last  sales  of  Rye  Flour  $7  00. 
Corn  Meal  is  scarce  at  $5  75  for  Pennsylvania,  and 
$6  25  for  Brandywine, 

Grain. — Sales  of  good  and  prime  Red  Wheat  at 
$1  75  a  l  85  per  bushel,  and  white  at  from  $2  00  to 

2  10.  Rye  is  scare  at  $1  55  a  $1  60.  Corn— Yel- 
low is  quick  at  36  a  1  37  afloat.  Oats  are  un- 
chanseil — sales  of  Penua.  at  89  a  90  cts.  Last  sales 
of  Penna,  Barley  at. $1  35  a  1  40,  and  of  Malt  at 
$1  60  a  1  65. 

Sbeds. — Cloverseed  is  in  good  demand  at  $7  00 
a  $7  12  per  64  lbs.  Timothy  is  unsettled  at  $2  50 
a  $2  75  per  bushel.    Saiall  sales  of  Flaxseed  at 

3  37  a  $3  40. 

EATON  ACADEMY,  Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co., 
Pa.,  for  Boys  and  Young  Men. 

Geo.  A.  Newbold,  Principal. 
Summer  Session  of  12  weeks,  will  commence  the 
11th  of  4th  month,  1864.    For  Circulars  address  the 
Principal,  Kenneit  Square  P.  0.,  Chester  county,  Pa. 

A  few  Summer  Boarders  will  be  accommodated 
during  7th  and  8th  mon:hs.  o.  a.  n. 

4th  mouth  16,  1864.— tf. 


BELLEVUE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE. 
A  BoARDiNtt  School  for  Giels. 
This  Institution,  beautifully  and  lieahlifuUy  located 
in  the  northern  limits  of  Attleborough,  Bucks  co., 
Peuna.,  will  commence  its  Spring  and  summer  term 
on  the  19th  of  Fifth  Month,  next,  and  continue  in 
session  twelve  weeks.  The  course  of  instruction  is 
thorough  and  complete  in  all  the  elementary  and 
higher  branches  of  an  E^GLISH,  Classical,  and 
Mathematical  Education.  The  French  language  is 
taught  by  a  native  French  teacher.  Circulare  giv- 
ing full  particulars  may  be  had  on  application  to 
the  principals,  Attleborough  P.  .0.,  Bucks  County, 
Penna.  Israel  J.  Grahamb. 

Jaae  F.  Grahamb. 

Principals. 

3d  mo.  26,  1864-2m.  • 

T70R  RENT.— A  LARGE  AND  COMMODIOUS 
Jj  two-story  dwelling  house,  with  three  rooms  and 
a  large  hall  on  the  first  floor,  and  a  convenient 
kitchen  attached  ;  a  large  and  good  garden,  and 
sufficient  stabling.  There  is  aUu  a  large  school - 
house  convenient  to  the  dwelling,  the  whole  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  yard,  nicely  shaded.  Thii 
property  has  recently  been  used  as  a  boarding 
school,  with  satisfactory  success.  The  location  is 
healthy  and  pleasant,  the  neighborhood  good,  aud 
convenient  to  places  of  worship,  scLiools,  stores,  &c. 
It  is  situated  in  the  villnge  of  Fallsington,  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa.,  two  and  a-halt  miles  from  the  Philada.  and 
Trenton  Railroad  at  Morrisville,  and  three  from 
Trenton.  There  is  a  daily  mail  and  post  office  in 
the  place.  It  will  be  rented  all  together,  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  boarding  school,  or  separately, 
aud  either  by  the  year  or  as  a  summer  residence,  as 
may  best  suit  applicants.  For  parlicuLirs  address 
either  of  the  subscribers,  or,  to  view  the  property, 
call  on  Ebenezbr  Hancb,  near  the  prcmisfs. 

WILLIAM  SATTERTHWAITE, 
JAMES  R.  STACKHOUSE, 
Fallsington  P.  0.,  Bucks  county,  Pa. 

MARK  PALMER, 
3d  mo.  19,  64. — tf.        Edgewood,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


rp  ELLWOOD  ZELL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Book- 
X  I  sellers  and  Stationers,  2d  floor  No's.  17  k  19 
South  Sixth  Street,  Philada.  Also,  Manufacturera 
of  Photograph  Albums,  and  Publishers  of  Friends' 
Books,  aud  Foulke's  Almanac. — 3d  mo.  12,  '64.  tf. 


STOKES  &  FOULKE,  MERCHANT  TAILORS,  No. 
561  Arch  St.,  have  on  hand  a  good  assortmeut  of 
CLOTHS,  CASSIMERES  and  VB-iTINGS,  and  are 
prepared  to  have  the  same  made  up  to  order  in  good 
tyle  and  at  moderate  prices 

Particular  attention  given  to  making  Friends' 
Clothing.  9mo.  12,  '63— ly.  ,^ 


C CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
/  Young  Men  and  Boys  ;  situated  on  the  Cro8»-' 
vvicks  Road,  three  miles  from  iiordentown,  N.  J. 
The  forty-eighth  (48)  session  of  this  Institution 
11  commence  on  the  16th  of  5th  month,  1864, 
and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

TERMS,  $70  ;  one-half  piyable  in  advance,  th* 
other  in  the, middle  of  the  session. 

For  further  particulars  address, 

Henry  W.  Ridgwat, 
Crosswick's  P.  0.,  Burlington  county,  N.  J. 
4lh  mo.  9,  '64— 3m 
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A  memorial  cojicerning  our  deceased  frieiid, 
Elizabeth  Webster,  7'ead  in  our  late  Yearly 
Meeting. 

Impressed  with  a  conviction  that  the  memory 
of  the  just  is  blessed,  and  that  by  holding  up 
to  view  the  pious  example  of  our  departed 
friend,  some  good  may  accrue  to  survivors,  we 
feel  induced  to  prepare  a  brief  memorial  con 
cerning  her. 

She  was  born  on  the  21st  of  7th  mo.,  1799, 
and  was  the  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Mary  Lu- 
keos,  of  Fallowiield  Township,  Chester  Co., 
Pa.,  her  parents  being  both  members  of  the 
religious  society  of  Friends,  and  her  mother  a 
recommended  minister.  She  remained  with 
her  parents  until  the  time  of  her  marriage  with 
Jesse  Webster,  in  the  25th  year  of  her  age, 
when  she  became  a  member  of  Sadsbury 
Monthly  Meeting. 

In  the  domestic  circle  her  virtues  shDne  con- 
spicuously, in  the  capacity  of  wife  and  mother, 
where  her  tenderness  and  affection  were  re- 
ciprocated by  a  large  family  of  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. She  was  a  practical  observer  of  the 
Apostolic  injunction,  "  that  ye  neglect  not  the 
assembling  of  yourselves  together,''  having 
been  a  diligent  attender  of  all  our  meetings  for 
worship  and  discipline,  when  the  state  of  her 
health  permitted. 

She  appeared  in  the  ministry  about  the  34th 
year  of  her  age,  and  some  years  subsequently 
her  gift  was  acknowledged  according  to  the 
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order  of  society.  Her  communications  though 
generally  brief,  evinced  a  true  devotional  spirit, 
a  sense  of  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  every  good 
and  perfect  gift,  and  a  sincere  concern  for  her 
own  advancement  in  the  truth,  as  well  as  an 
earnest  endeavor  to  promote  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  others. 

In  our  meetings  for  discipline,  she  frequently 
expressed  a  desire  that  those  in  the  younger 
walks  of  life,  might  be  willing  to  come  forward  to 
bear  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  and  be 
qualified  to  take  the  places  of  those  who  must 
soon  be  removed  from  the  field  of  labor. 

It  was  her  practice  frequently,  to  collect  her 
chi'idren  together,  to  wait  in  silence  upon  the 
Lord,  and  at  such  times  she  had  much  salutary 
counsel  to  impart.  In  the  year  1860  she  was 
siezed  with  paralysis  in  her  left  side,  while 
speaking  to  the  business  of  our  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. This  attack,  which  disabled  her  for  a 
time,  did  not  prostrate  her  long,  though  her 
health  was  much  impaired  thereby. 

She  was  an  earnest  supporter  of  all  our  re- 
ligious testimonies,  and  was  much  exercised  on 
account  of  the  present  unhappy  state  of  affairs 
in  our  distracted  country,  and  it  vvas  her  fer- 
vent desire'that  none  of  her  sons  should  imbibe 
the  war  spirit,  so  prevalent  throughout  the  land, 
or  be  in  any  way  implicated  in  destroying  the 
lives  of  their  fellow  creatures. 

Toward  the  close  of  her  life,  in  alluding  to 
her  own  experience  during  her  probationary 
i  travel,  she  said,     My  candle  has  not  shone 
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very  brightly,  because  of  my  fear  of  man.  May 
you  not  let  in  the  reasoner  as  I  have  done,  but 
be  obedient  to  the  truth.  Seek  to  be  guided 
aright,  and  I  believe  you  will  be.  Be  faithful 
and  all  will  be  well." 

On  one  occasion,  seeing  her  children  troubled, 
she  told  them  not  to  mourn  for  her,  saying, 
''there  is  nothing  in  my  way."  Then  the  pe- 
tition of  a  mother's  love  was  poured  forth, 
"  O  Lord  !  hear  all  the  prayers  of  my  children 
and  accept  all  their  offerings.  I  love  them 
more  than  the  apple  of  my  eye ;  may  their  sun 
go  down  in  brightness.  Once  she  told  them 
she  felt  her  earthly  sojourn  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  if  the  baad  she  so  much  loved  was 
to  be  thus  broken,  she  trusted  they  might  meet 
in  a  land  where  separation  will  be  no  more, 
and  encouraged  them  to  put  their  trust  in  God, 
that  their  election  might  be  sure  and  their  re- 
ward peace.  This  was  the  last  time  she  spoke 
to  them  in  this  way,  previous  to  her  confine- 
ment to  her  chamber,  which  circumstance  ren- 
dered it  the  more  impressive. 

When  suffering  much,  her  family  being 
around  her,  she  sweetly  looked  upon  them  and 
said,  do  we  not  feel  the  need  of  petitioning 
our  Heavenly  Father  to  accept  our  prayers  as 
they  may  be  offered  unto  Him  ?" 

At  another  time  she  said,  "  In  the  morning 
sow  your  seed,  and  in  the  evening  withhold 
not  your  hands.  Live  in  love  one  with  another. 
There  is  nothing  worth  living  for  but  the  truth." 

At  another  time,  "  Dear  children,  I  have 
nothing  to  leave  you  but  a  little  legacy  of  love." 
In  reply  to  which  one  them  said,  "  ^tis  all  we 
could  ask." 

She  advised  her  children  frequently  to  draw 
together  in  order  to  feel  after  the  incomes  of 
the  Heavenly  Father's  love  and  also  to  retire 
often  from  the  tumults  of  the  world,  and  medi- 
tate amid  the  quiet  sylvan  scenes  of  nature. 
She  enjoined  upon  them  the  duty  of  filial  af- 
fection for  a  surviving  parent,  who,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  more  years,  must  follow  her  to 
that  bourne  from  whence  no  traveller  returns. 

Shortly  before  her  departure  she  said,  ''  this 
may  be  the  last  evening  we  shall  mingle  to- 
gether;  and  Oh  !  what  a  sweet  influence  I  feel 
in  having  you  all  here.  You  are  all  seated 
around,  waiting  as  it  were  for  the  curtain  to 
fall.  Oh  !  my  dear  children,  how  I  love  you, 
it  seems  more  than  words  can  express.  Oh 
Lord,  thou  hast  been  pleased  to  be  with  me 
often,  and  I  pray  thee  thou  wilt  not  forsake  me 
in  this  trying  season." 

She  gave  directions  that  her  funeral  should 
be  plain  and  unostentatious,  and  made  a  quiet 
and  peaceful  close,  on  the  17th  of  9th  mo.  1862, 
aged  63  years,  1  month  and  27  days.  Her  re- 
mains were  interred  in  Friends'  burying 
ground  at  Bart,  on  the  19th,  after  which  a  sol- 
emn meeting  was  held  in  the  meeting  house, 


and  an  impressive  testimony  borne,  which  we 
trust  will  be  long  remembered. 

The  family  circle,  and  the  little  meeting  of 
which  she  was  a  member,  feel  keenly  their  be- 
reavement, but  they  are  consoled  with  the  as- 
surance that  their  loss  is  her  eternal  gain. 

Head  and  approved  in  Sadsbury  Monthly 
Meeting,  and  Cain  Quarterly  Meeting,  and 
signed  by  the  Clerks. 


THE  SPIRIT  OE  SACRIFICE. 

Christian  goodness  is  not  only  a  spirit  of 
purity  ;  it  is  also  a  spirit  of  sacrifice.  And  to 
exercise  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  in  its  utmost  de- 
votion, we  need  not  the  trials  of  fiery  persecu- 
tion. Life  does  not  permit  that  such  can  be 
frequent,  and  even  in  the  fiercest  times  such 
can  be  only  transcient  [and  rapid.  The  oppor- 
tunity is  rare,  which  concentrates  the  sanctity 
of  a  whole  nature,  in  a  single  resolve ;  but  the 
opportunities  are  always,  when  a  sanctity  as 
pure  can  leaven  the  entire  life,  and  be  the  prin- 
ciple that  animates  its  every  action.  For  the 
existence  or  energy  of  such  a  spirit,  the  torture 
or  the  stake  is  not  essential.  We  are  not  called 
to  answer  for  our  faith  before  magistrates.  We 
are  not  appointed  to  make  confession  in  the 
flames.  We  are  ordained  to  duties  which  meet 
us  every  day,  which  with  every  day  impose  on 
us  self-denial,  in  which  every  day  we  may  con- 
secrate endurance  by  tempers  both  heavenly 
and  heroic.  We  have  bereavements  that  sad- 
den us;  we  have  vexations  that  provoke  us; 
we  have  labors  that  oppress  us,  and  watchings 
that  fatigue  ;  we  have  losses  and  griefs,  that  it 
requires  believing  hearts  to  support.  Now,  we 
may  bear  all  these  meekly,  and  that  is  to  bear 
them  nobly,  to  perfect  the  dictates  of  celestial 
wisdom,  in  the  strength  of  sublime  patience. 
This  may  be  without  conspicuous  position  and 
without  emblazoned  story.  The  daily  sacrifi- 
ces of  a  laboring  man  to  duty,  may  involve 
more  bravery  of  soul  than  the  achievements  of 
patriots  and  heroes  ;  and  the  devotion  of  an 
unlettered  girl,  comforting  through  many  years 
the  bed-ridden  winter  of  a  parent's  age,  may 
contain  a  holier  martyrdom  than  any  which  the 
church  has  canonized  and  glorified.  The  spirit 
of  sacrifice  is  pre-eminently  the  spirit  of  Christ ; 
it  is  the  spirit  which  was  perfect  on  the  cross, 
and  which  gave  the  cross  its  triumph. — Henry 
Giles. 


ADAM  CLARKE  ON  THE  MINISTRY. 

Why  did  not  Jesus  Christ  call  some  of  the 
eminent  Scribes  or  Pharisees  to  publish  his  gos- 
pel, instead  of  poor  unlearned  fishermen,  with- 
out credit  or  authority?  Because  it  was  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  they  were  to  preach,  and 
their  teaching  must  come  from  above;  besides, 
the  conversion  of  sinners,  though  it  be  effected 
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instrumentallj  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
yet  the  grand  agent  in  it  is  the  Spirit  of  God. 

As  the  itisf rumen tsvfere  comparatively  mean, 
and  the  work  which  was  accomplished  by  them 
was  grand  and  ylorious,  the  excellency  of  the 
power  at  once  appeared  to  be  of  God,  and  not 
of  man ;  and  thus  the  glory,  due  alone  to  Jus 
name,  was  secured,  and  the  great  Operator  of 
all  good  had  the  deserved  praise. 

Seminaries  of  learning,  in  the  order  of  God's 
providence  and  grace,  have  great  and  important 
uses;  but  to  make  preachers  of  the  gospel  is  a 
matter  to  which  they  are  utterly  inadequate ; 
it  is  a  prerogative  that  God  never  did,  and 
never  will  delegate  to  man.  Where  a  dispen- 
sation of  the  gospel  is  committed  to  a  man,  a 
good  education  may  be  of  great  and  general 
use  ]  but  it  no  more  follows,  because  a  man  has 
had  a  good  education,  th;it  therefore  he  is 
qualified  to  preach  the  gospel,  than  it  does  that 
because  he  has  not  had  that,  therefore  he  is 
unqualified;  for  there  may  be  much  ignorance 
of  divine  things  where  there  is  much  human 
learning  ;  and  a  man  may  be  well  taught  in 
the  things  of  God,  and  be  able  to  teach  others, 
who  has  not  had  the  advantages  of  a  liberal 
education. 


ASCENT  OF  MOUNT  TABOR. 

Monday,  May  third,  was  allotted  to  an  ex- 
cursion to  Mount  Tabor.  Before  starting,  how- 
ever, I  ascended  the  hill  in  the  rear  of  Nazareth, 
on  which  stands  a  tomb  of  Neby  Ismail,  from 
which  the  observer  beholds  one  of  the  grand- 
est panoramic  scenes  to  be  found  in  that  coun- 
try or  any  other.  To  give  the  reader  an  idea 
of  the  interest  and  grandeur  of  the  spectacle, 
I  need  only  enumerate  some  of  the  objects 
within  sight  as  one  looks  abroad  from  this  hill. 
Among  them  are  the  summits  of  Tabor,  Gilboa, 
Carmel,  Hermon,  the  mountains  of  Samaria, 
Gilead,  Lebanon,  the  bay  of  Akka,  glimpses  of 
the  Mediterranean,  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and 
a  number  of  villages,  some  of  them  bearing  still 
the  names  applied  to  them  in  the  Bible.  One 
of  the  towns,  which  I  made  out  distinctly  with 
a  glass,  was  the  modern  Acre,  the  Ptolemais  of 
the  New  Testament,  though  it  has  been  said  to 
be  hidden  by  the  intervening  hills;  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  rods  on  the  south-west  of  the 
Weiee,  I  could  distinguish  it  with  the  naked 
eye. 

The  region  of  Tabor  was  not  deemed  entirely 
safeand  it  was  thoughtbestto  add  to  our  company 
an  armed  horseman.  We  started  from  Naza- 
reth at  nine  o'clock,  a.  m.  Our  course  lay 
nearly  due  east.  We  passed  the  Fountain  of 
the  Virgin  near  the  Greek  church,  where  the 
water-carriers  weie  busy  as  ever  at  their  daily 
task.  The  ride  to  the  foot  of  the  mount  occu- 
pied an  hour  and  three  quarters,  making  the 
distance  six  or  eight  miles.    Some  travellers 


make  the  time  longer ;  but  we  had  no  baggage, 
and  moved  at  a  quick  step.  The  intervening 
tract  presented  a  succession  of  hills  and  valleys, 
and,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  way,  was 
thickly  studded  with  oaks,  diminutive  in  size, 
but  peculiar  in  throwing  out  branches  almost 
from  the  roots,  and  having  leaves  of  a  very 
dark  green.  A  narrow  ridge  connects  Tabor 
with  the  hills  of  Nazareth  on  the  west,  but  on 
every  other  side  it  rises  abruptly  from  the  plaia 
of  Esdraelon,  and  its  symmetrical  form  makes 
it  conspicuous  at  a  great  distance,  and  invests 
it  with  singular  beauty.  It  took  us  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour  to  reach  the  summit ;  its  esti- 
mated height  is  about  a  thousand  feet.  The 
path  was  circuitous,  and  at  times  steep, 
but  not  so  much  so  as  to  oblige  us  to  dispense 
with  the  use  of  our  horses.  The  sides  of  the 
mount  are  for  the  most  part  so  densely  cov- 
ered with  trees  and  bushes,  as  to  intercept  the 
prospect;  but  now  and  then  we  came  out  upon 
a  clear  spot  as  we  ascended,  which  revealed  a 
view  of  the  adjacent  plain. 

On  coming  to  the  top  we  were  surprised  at 
the  sudden  apparation  of  four  men,  who  came 
forward  from  a  recess  among  the  ruins  existing 
there.  Oddly  enough,  two  of  them  had  knit- 
ting-work in  their  hands,  which  they  were  dili- 
gently plying.  One  of  them  proved  to  be  a 
Greek  priest,  a  man  of  huge  stature,  and  over 
eighty  years  old,  who  had  come  there,  as  he  said, 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He  was  a 
native  of  Wallachia,  and  according  to  his  owa 
account,  instead  of  having  applied  himself  to 
any  stated  parochial  cure,  had  spent  much  of 
his  time  in  travelling  from  one  country  to  ano- 
ther. In  addition  to  his  journey  into  the  East, 
he  said  that  he  had  visited  the  principal  capi- 
tals of  Europe;  naming  among  them  Vienna, 
Rome,  Paris  and  London.  He  professed  to  be 
expecting  the  visible  advent  of  Christ  from  daj 
to  day ;  though,  on  being  questioned  as  to  this 
point,  he  admitted  that  he  was  by  no  means 
confident  that  it  would  occur  within  his  life- 
time. He  showed  me  a  copy  of  the  Vulgate, 
well  thumbed  ;  an  ability  to  read  Latin  being  aa 
easy  acquisition  for  a  person  born  in  Wallachia, 
inasmuch  as  the  spoken  language  of  that  prov- 
ince is  a  corrupt  form  of  the  Latin  inherited 
from  the  ancient  Romans.  He  said  that  it  was 
two  years  (if  my  memory  serves  me)  since  he 
had  betaken  himself  to  this  retreat,  and  that  he 
had  not  left  the  mountain  during  that  time.  In 
answer  to  my  inquiry  how  he  subsisted,  he  said 
that  he  lived  chiefly  on  herbs,  cultivated  a 
small  garden  for  the  purpose  of  raising  them, 
and  relied,  for  whatever  else  he  might  need,  on 
the  Arabs,  who,  as  his  modesty  allowed  him  to 
inform  us,  regarded  him  as  a  great  saint.  He 
said  that  the  natives  at  first  were  disposed  to' 
annoy  him,  stole  his  fruit,  and  refused  to  bring 
him  supplies;  but  that  one  of  them  haviDg 
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been  smitten  with  blindness  as  a  punishment 
for  this  behaviour,  they  became  alarmed,  con- 
fessed their  sin,  and  after  that  treated  him 
kindly.  He  stated  this  with  entire  gravity  ^ 
and  added  further,  that  a  lock  of  his  hair,  or 
any  other  object  blessed  by  him,  and  carried 
to  the  sick,  had  proved  again  and  again  the 
means  of  their  immediate  recovery.  I  was 
really  puzzled  to  tell  whether  he  had  deceived 
himself,  or  expected  to  impose  on  us.  The 
other  three  men  were  natives  of  the  same  pro- 
vince. Two  of  them,  having  been  to  Jerusa- 
lem and  the  Jordan  on  a  pilgrimage,  had  taken 
Tabor  in  their  way  on  their  return  homeward ; 
where  finding  unexpectedly  the  priest,  whom 
they  happened  to  know,  they  concluded  to  re- 
main wiih  him  for  a  time.  One  of  them  was 
deliberating  whether  he  should  not  take  up  his 
permanent  abode  there.  The  fourth  person 
was  a  young  man,  a  relative  of  the  priest,  who 
seemed  to  have  taken  on  himself  the  filial 
office  of  caring  for  his  aged  friend  in  the  last 
extremity. 

The  top  of  Tabor  presents  an  uneven  plat- 
form, making  a  circuit  of  half  an  hour's  walk. 
Most  of  this  space  is  filled  with  a  confused 
heap  of  ruins,  chiefly  the  remains  of  fortifica 
tions  built  in  the  time  of  the  crusaders.  A 
few  of  the  stones  are  thought  to  bear  marks  of 
a  Hebrew  origin.  The  most  perfect  relic  is  a 
Saracenic  arch,  known  as  the  tower  of  the 
Winds.  Some  of  the  ruins  belonged  evidently 
to  monasteries  and  churches.  The  Latin  Chris- 
tians have  now  an  altar  here,  at  which  their 
priests  from  Nazareth  perform  an  annual  mass. 
The  Greeks,  also,  have  a  chapel,  where,  on 
certain  festivals,  they  assemble  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  religious  rites.  I  strolled  about  the 
hill,  alone  and  unarmed,  peering  into  every 
nook  and  corner,  thieading  my  way  through 
the  tall  grass  and  tangled  thickets,  without 
being  aware  that  I  was  running  any  risk  in  so 
doing  J  though  I  have  since  read,  with  some 
horror,  that  wolves,  wild  boars,  lynxes,  and  va- 
rious reptiles  lurk  there,  and  are  liable  at  any 
time  to  show  themselves  to  the  intruder,  and 
perhaps  endanger  his  safety. 

In  sermons  and  popular  works.  Tabor  is 
often  represented  as  the  undoubted  scene  of 
the  Saviour's  transfiguration.  It  may  be  as 
well  to  correct  here  that  misapprehension.  It  is 
susceptible  of  proof,  from  the  Old  Testament, 
and  from  later  history,  that  a  fortress  or  town 
existed  on  Tabor  from  very  early  times  down  to 
50  or  53  B.  C. ;  and  as  Josephus  says  that  he 
strengthened  the  -fortifications  of  a  city  there, 
about  60  A.  D.,  it  is  morally  certain  that  Tabor 
must  have  been  inhabited  during  the  interve- 
ning period,  that  is,  in  the  days  of  Christ.  This 
therefore,  could  not  have  been  the  mount  of 
Transfiguration)  for  when  it  is  said  that  Jesus 
took  his  disciples  "up  into  a  high  mountain' 


apart,  and  was  transfigured  before  them  (Mat- 
thew 17  :  1),  we  must  understand  that  he 
brought  them  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
and  that  the  place  was  a  secluded  solitary 
place,  where  they  were  alone  by  themselves.  It 
is  impossible  to  ascertain  what  locality  is  enti- 
tled to  the  glory  of  this  marvellous  scene.  The 
Evangelists  record  the  event  in  connection  with 
a  journey  of  the  Saviour  to  Ceesarea  Philippi, 
near  the  source  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  conjec- 
tured that  the  transfiguration  may  have  taken 
place  on  one  of  the  summits  of  Mount  Her- 
man, in  that  vicinity. 

It  enables  one  to  acquire  a  useful  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  of  the  relative 
situation  of  different  places,  to  stand  in  reality 
or  in  imagination,  on  an  eminence  like  this  of 
Tabor,  and  there  fix  in  mind  the  principal  geo- 
graphical points   which  lie  within   view,  or 
which  he  is  led  to  associate  with  the  scene  be- 
fore him.    The  Sea  of  Tiberias,  reposing  in  its 
deep  bed,  is  distinctly  seen  from  Tabor  on  the 
east,  distant  not  less  than  fifteen  miles.  The 
moment  when  I  first  saw  its  waters,  flashing  on 
the  sight  through  the  clear  atmosphere,  can 
never  be  forgotten.    In  the  same  direction  the 
eye  traces  the  course  of  the  Jordan  for  many- 
miles;  while  still  further  east,  it  rests  upon  a 
boundless  perspective  of  hills  and  valleys,  em- 
bracing the  modern  Hauran,  the  ancient  Gilead 
and  Bashan.    The  dark  line  which  skirts  the 
horizon  on  the  west  is  the  Mediterranean  ;  the 
rich  plains  of  Galilee  fill  up  the  intermediate 
space  as  far  as  the  foot  of  Tabor.    Carmel  lifts 
its  head  in  the  north-west.    On  the  north  we 
behold  the  last  ranges  of  Lebanon,  as  they  rise 
into  the  hills  about  Safet,  overtopp(5d  in  the 
rear  by  the  snow  capped   Hermon,  and,  still 
nearer  to  us,  the  Horns  of  Hattin,  the  reputed 
mount  of  the  Beatitudes.    On  the  south  are 
seen,  first  the  summits  of  Gilboa,  and  then  the 
mountains  and  valleys  of  Ephraim.  along  which 
the  mind  glances  till  it  soon  reaches  Zion  and 
Moriah,    In  the  vicinity  of  the  Jordan  I  ob- 
served a  rising  cloud  of  smoke;  it  enabled  me, 
on  the  information  of  the  guide,  to  identify  the 
sight  of  Beisan  (  itself  not  visible,)  the  ancient 
Bethshean,  on  whose  walls  the  Philistines  hung 
up  the  headless  body  of  Saul  after  the  slaugh- 
ter on  G  ilboa.    Looking  across  a  branch  of  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon  to  an  opposite  ridge,  I  be- 
held Endor,  the  abode  of  the  sorceress  whom 
the  king  consulted  on  the  night  before  his  fatal 
battle.    Another  little   village  clings  to  the 
same  hill-side,  on  which  I  gazed  with  still 
deeper  interest;  it  is  Nain,  beyond  question 
the  village  of  that  name  in  the  New  Testament, 
where- the  Saviour  touched  the  bier,  and  re- 
stored to  life  the  widow's  son.    Such  are  some 
of  the  natural  objects,  in  themselves  bo  pleas- 
ing and  grand,  and  suggestive  of  so  many  re- 
flections, which  one  beholds  from  this  remarka- 
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ble  heii^lit.  I  can  say,  unaffectedly,  tliat  I 
thank  Grod  for  having  been  permitted  to  stand 
on  such  a  spot,  and  survey  with  my  own  eyes 
the  scene  sketched  above  in  so  imperfect  a 
manner. — Rackett. 


Losing  and  learning  the  past. — Things 
present  with  us  we  comprehend  far  less  com- 
pfetely,  and  appreciate  less  impartially,  than 
things  past.  Nothing  can  become  a  clear  ob- 
ject of  our  thought,  while  we  ourselves  are  in 
it;  we  understand  not  our  chil  ihood  till  we 
have  left  it;  our  youth,  till  it  has  departed; 
our  life  itself,  till  it  verges  to  its  close  ;  or  the 
majesty  of  genius  and  holiness,  till  we  look 
back  on  them  as  fled.  Each  portion  of  our 
human  experience  becomes  ip  succession  in- 
telligible to  us,  as  we  quit  it  for  a  new  point 
of  view.  God  has  stationed  us  at  the  inter- 
secting line  between  the  known  and  the  un- 
known ;  he  has  planted  us  on  a  floating  island 
of  mystery,  from  which  we  survey  the  expanse 
behind,  in  the  clear  light  of  experience  and 
truth,  and  cleave  the  waves,  invisible,  yet  ever 
breaking,  of  the  unbounded  future.  Our  very 
progress,  which  is  our  peculiar  glory,  consists 
in  at  once  losing  and  learning  the  past-;  in 
gaining  fresh  stations  from  which  to  take  a 
wider  retrospect,  and  become  more  deeply 
aware  of  the  treasures  we  have  used.  We  are 
never  so  conscious  of  the  succession  of  bless- 
ings which  God's  providence  has  heaped  upon 
us,  as  when  lamenting  the  lapse  of  years;  and 
are  then  richest  in  the  fruits  of  time,  when 
mourning  that  time  steals  those  fruits  away. — 
James  3Ia  rtineau :  '■''Endeavours  after  ilie 
Christian  Life." 

Selected  for  Friends'  latelllgenrer. 
LOVE  OF  FLOWERS. 

Wild  flowers  grow  in  all  the  world,  heedless 
of  care,  and  in  their  own  sweet  liberty.  But 
if  you  move  them  from  the  uncaring  field,  then 
experience  shows  that  nothing  needs  so  much 
to  be  loved  for  successful  rearing,  as  flowers  ! 
The  sun  and  air,  the  soil  and  clouds,  are  not 
quite  enough.  They  need  the  light  of  the 
countenance  and  the  soil  of  affection.  At  any 
rate,  people  who  wish  flowers  but  do  not  love 
them  seldom  succeed  in  the  care  of  them,  while 
thousands,  ignorant  of  vegetable  laws,  of  lim- 
ited m'eans,  under  unpropitious  circumstances, 
have  rare  success.  People  say  of  such,  Oh, 
everything  grows  that  she  touches  V  The  in- 
stincts of  taste  are  more  skilful  than  rules  of 
art.  Flowers  are  children.  They  want  judi- 
cious petting;  they  will  do  anything  for  their 
nurses,  and  nothing  for  strangers.  It  is  not 
much  that  flowers  want.  But  that  little  must 
be  just  right — a  danger  foreseen  and  averted; 
water  just  as  they  are  thirsty,  a  breath  of  air, 
a  judicious  temperature,  enough  sunlight,  and^ 


particularly  in  house  plants,  one  must  be  in  a 
sort  of  sympathy  with  the  speechless  beauties 
to  perform  each  loving  duty  at  the  right  time 
and  in  the  right  manner.    In  the  south  win- 
dow stands  a  simple  Petunia.    It  is  February. 
The  trees  whistle  to  the  bleak  wind,  evergreens 
are  oppressed  with  snow.    The  ground  has  no 
sign  of  spring.     All  over  the  window  the 
petunia  has  spread  its  arms,  and  opened  its 
bell-blossoms — white,  pink,  and  crimson — in 
profusion  and  unending  succession.    It  is  a 
meek,  blooming  bush.    It  is  the  simplest  and 
easiest  of  all  plants  to  thrive.    In  a  zeal  of  ad- 
miration, the  next  year  our  visitor  proposes  a 
like  floral  window  curtain.    The  box  is  made, 
the  soil  placed  therein,  the  plants  established, 
and  yet,  the  obstinate  flower  sulks  and  pouts 
all  winter.    Long,  pale  branches  refuse  ^blos- 
soms.    It  is  brittle,  and  easily  breaks  and 
becomes  deformed.    Its  leaves  drop,  and  for 
long  weeks  the  stock  is  naked.    We  could  have 
predicted  all  this.    The  watering  was  irregular 
and  often  forgotten.    Somebody  else  was  sent 
to  look  after  the  plant.    The  owner  was  going 
to  like  the  blossoms,  but  cared  little  for  the 
plant  itself  or  its  mysterious  laws  of  life.  So 
it  is.    One  rai>^es  flowers  with  ease,  and  seem- 
ingly with    little    attention     Another,  with 
greater  expenditure,  both  of  time  and  money^ 
fails.    Flowers  know  the  reason.    You  cannot 
hoodwink  flowers.    They  will  not  serve  a  mas- 
ter, but  cannot  do  too  much  for  a  friend  and 
lover.    How   aliall  I  learn  to  raise  flowers? 
Learn  to  love  them !    They  grow  from  the 
dirt.  But  see  what  beauty  they  create  from  it ! 
They  can  feed  on  the  earth,  and  yet  be  celes- 
tial.   They  are  the  lowliest  creatures,  without 
strength  or  wisdom  ;  and  yet,  by  their  simple 
lives,  carpet  the  earth  with  beauty,  fill  the  air 
with  fragrance,  draw  to  their  side  the  poet  and 
inspire  him  ;  the  philosopher,  and  teach  him; 
the  Christian,  and  preach  to  him.    To  one  who 
sees  a  divine  hand  in  their  fashioning,  and  in 
their  offices,  flowers  may  change  rocks  into 
altars  ;  change  obscure  corners  into  sanctu- 
aries;  print  the  barren  ground  with  lore,  and 
provoke  the  sensitive  heart  to  gratitude  and 
thanksgiving,  all  summer  long,  by  the  mystic 
influence   that   connects    flowers    with  their 
Maker.    He  that  once  said,  "  Behold  the  fowls 
of  the  air,''  still  says,  ''Behold!"  and  every 
wren  that  chatters,  and  every  sparrow  that 
warbles,  and  every  blue-bird,  and  robin,  and 
sententiary  black-bird,  and  every  meadow-lark, 
and  wood-thrusH,  or  bob-o'-link,  sweetly  scold- 
ing the  limber  weed  on  which  he  tries  to 
balance,  and  which  is  too  weak  to  hold  him, 
have  a  right  to  say  to  you  and  to  me,  "  God 
says.  Behold  the  birds  V    And,  by  the  same 
title,  any  flower  has  a  right  to  say,  Christ  com- 
mands you  to  "  Consider  the  lilies  V  and  all 
other  flowers  are  included  in  the  reason  given  : 
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"?/  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field.'^  The 
little  hooded  heads  that  peep  out  of  the  grass, 
say,  "  This  is  God's  millinery/^  Ask  any 
flower,  Who  made  your  clothes  ?  It  has  an 
answer  for  you  from  Scripture.       *  * 

For  ourselves,  in  making  up  our  garden,  we 
have  not  for  years  put  a  flower  into  the  ground, 
without  some  such  feeling  as  a  mother  has 
when  she  tucks  up  her  habe  in  its  bed ;  and 
there  is  also  another  under-feeling,  that  we  are 
doing  something  for  the  invisible  angels  every 
time  we  tend  and  serve  earthly  flowers. 

Of  course  this  is  a  cultivated  fancy — a 
poetic  sentiment,  and  not  an  article  of  Fober 
faith  J  but  such  fancies  make  the  world  richer, 
and  do  no  one  any  harm.  And  it  makes  a 
great  difl"erence,  too,  as  an  element  of  success 
in  young  flowers  ! 

We  were  much  struck  with  the  love  of 
flowers  manifested  by  the  English  laboring 
classes.  In  no  other  places  did  we  see  finer 
plants  of  geranium,  finer  fuschias,  than  in  the 
windows  of  laborers'  cottages.  We  often 
stopped  to  admire  the  vigor,  cleanliness,  and 
brilliancy  of  bloom  of  the  half  dozen  plants 
standing  on  the  window-ledge  of  poor,  shat- 
tered houses,  without  another  attraction  ap- 
parent within  or  without.  These  glorious 
flowers  were  the  only  visible  link  which  con- 
nected these  rude  children  of  toil  with  refine- 
ment and  beauty.  It  is  well  known  to  horti- 
culturists that  the  finest  prize  flowers  at  the 
shows  iri  England  often  are  those  sent  up  by 
the  workingmen  in  manufacturing  districts.  A 
small  allotment  of  land  gives  them  opportu- 
nity. It  is  not  food  for  the  mouth  that  they 
most  eagerly  seek.  There  is  a  higher  appe 
tite.  At  the  expense,  if  need  be,  of  bodily 
comfort,  they  rear  flowers,  in  earnest  rivalry 
one  with  another,  and  are  redeemed  from  many 
of  the  curses  of  toil  by  being  ordained  humble 
priests  of  the  garden. 

The  ministry  of  flowers  is  not  apt  to  be 
recorded.  The  sick-room  knows  their  gentle 
service.  Many  a  heart  weary  creature  has 
felt  their  soothing  lesson.  Many  a  joy  has 
been  heightened  and  many  a  trouble  lightened 
by  their  unconscious  influence.  The  parent 
who  teaches  his  children  to  listen  to  the  voice 
of  the  Saviour,  "  consider  the  lilies  of  the 
field, will  have  given  no  unimportant  educa- 
tion. It  may  add  little  to  the  gifts  of  shrewdness 
and  thrift — to  keenness  and  money-making. 
But  it  will  give  to  leisure  an  elegant  occupa- 
tion. It  will  produce  tastes  scarcely  compati- 
ble with  dissipation.  It  will  open  sources  of 
enjoyment  that  poverty  cannot  obstruct  nor 
bankruptcy  shut.  Few  things,  so  easily  learn- 
ed, so  inexpensive,  will  produce  so  pure  and 
continuing  satisfaction  or  sympathy  with  nature, 
and  the  habit  of  finding  our  joys  in  her  com- 
munion. * 


From  "  Thoughta  In  My  Garden,"  by  Mary  G.  Ward. 
ELM  SEEDS. 

So  large  a  number  of  elms  stand  near  by  my 
garden  that  when  the  seeds  ripen,  let  the  wind 
blow  from  what  quarter  it  may,  it  is  sure  to 
waft  them  within  its  limits,  until  its  whole  sur- 
face is  thickly  sown.  They  soon  vegetate  upon 
the  loose  earth,  and  after  a  few  days  it  is  difii- 
cult  to  find  a  square  incb  of  soil  that  is  not 
shaded  by  an  infant  tree.  What  a  preparation 
is  here  for  a  forest !  and  yet  all  must  be  raked 
away  and  destroyed,  that  the  growth  of  garden 
plants,  may  not  be  impeded.  Of  the  seeds  that 
fall  in  the  neighboring  fields  and  pastures,  and 
by  the  roadside,  where  no  one  will  notice  them 
enough  to  destroy  them,  not  one  in  a  million 
will  ever  become  a  full  grown  tree.  The  very 
few  that  survive  the  accidents  that  will  destroy 
most  of  them  while  young,  will  continue  to 
make  all  the  region  round  about  magnificent 
with  their  beauty  for  centuries  to  come,  as  their 
parents  are  now  doing ;  but  it  seems  strange 
that  so  much  seed  should  be  wasted,  when  so 
small  a  quantity  would  suSice  to  produce  all  the 
trees  that  will  ever  come  to  maturity.  Proba- 
bly a  single  large  tree  produces  in  one  year  as 
m:iny  seeds  as  there  will  be  elms  in  the  whole 
town  for  a  million  years.  Can  this  be  the  mere 
waste  of  the  abounding  wealth  of  the  Divine 
Creative  Power  ?  or  is  there  a  meaning  in  it 
for  our  souls'  instruction,  and  a  material  use  for 
the  benefit  of  our  bodies  ?  A  little  study  and 
reflection  will  teach  us  that  there  is  food  both 
for  souls  and  body  preparing  in  this,  as  in 
every  other,  creation  of  the  material  world. 

Vegetable  growth  and  decay  seem  to  have 
been  the  means  whereby  the  Creator  has  pro- 
duced fertility  over  the  whole  earth.  A  little 
moisture  on  the  barren  surface  of  a  rock  causes 
it  to  become  clothed  with  lichens ;  one  of  the 
lower  forms  of  vegetable  growth.  After  a 
while  these  decay,  and  leave  particles  of  soil 
upon  the  rock  suflicient  to  sustain  the  life  of 
mosses,  and  these,  passing  away  in  their  turn, 
leave  a  little  deeper  coat  of  decayed  vegetable 
substance  which  suffices  to  support  some  small, 
flower-bearing  plant.  Years  roll  on  in  this 
way,  until  enough  soil  has  been  eliminated  by 
successive  plants,  acting  upon  the  decaying 
rock,  and  decaying  in  their  turn,  for  a  stately 
tree  to  find  abundant  nourishment  where  once 
there  was  nothing  but  hard,  bare  stone.  This 
process  goes  on  slowly  in  our  climate, — too 
slowly  for  a  great  result  to  be  observed  by  any 
one  man  ;  but  in  tropical  climates  a  very  few 
years  suffice  to  change  barrenness  into  fertility, 
whenever  water,  moistening  mineral  substances, 
causes  the  minute  seeds  floating  in  the  atmos- 
phere to  cling  to  them  and  they  are  afterward 
stimulated  into  growth  by  heat  and  light.  Des- 
ert sands,  reefs  of  coral,  fields  of  lava,  are 
transformed  by  these  agents  into  fertile  fields 
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and  stately  forests.  Geologists  are  led  to  be- 
lieve, by  their  investigations  of  the  earth's 
strata,  that  all  vegetative  soil  was  produced  in 
this  way,  by  the  gradual  decay  of  mineral  and 
vegetable  substances.  The  plant  devours  the 
rock,  and  the  animal  devours  the  plant.  Thus 
the  inorganic  substances  of  the  earth  become 
organized  and  fit  for  the  support  of  the  mate- 
rial life  of  man.  The  little  elm  seed,  then,  has 
not  sprouted  and  expanded  in  vain,  though  I 
destroy  it  in  the  infancy  of  its  growth.  Each 
one,  by  combining  earth,  air,  and  water  in  its 
foliage,  has  organized  a  few  grains  of  inorganic 
matter;  and  its  decay  will  help  to  enrich  the 
garden  for  another  year. 

In  the  air  we  breathe,  infinitesimal  seeds  are 
constantly  floating,  imperceptible  to  any  of  our 
senses,  but  clinging  to  any  damp  surface,  over 
which  the  air  passes,  and  vegetating  with  won- 
derful rapidity  into  the  curious  growth  that 
covers  our  food,  our  clothing,  our  books,  with 
mould  and  mildew,  unless  we  are  watchful  to 
guard  against  them  by  abundant  ventilation. 
The  use  of  this  lowest  form  of  vegetable  life, 
which  often  becomes  so  troublesome  and  so  of- 
fensive to  man,  seems  to  be  to  hasten  the  decay 
of  all  dead  organic  matter,  thereby  reducing  it 
to  a  state  in  which  it  may  subserve  the  use  of 
a  higher  form  of  living,  vegetable  matter. 

The  Heavenly  Husbandman  is  sowing  seed, 
everywhere  and  at  all  times,  without  stint  or 
measure  ;  and  covering  the  earth  with  vegeta- 
ble growth  faster  than  man  can  make  use  of  it. 
So,  too.  He  is  sowing  seed  in  our  minds  every 
moment  of  our  lives.  Every  time  that  the 
senses  take  cognizance  of  sight  or  sound,  of 
taste  or  smell  or  touch,  a  seed  is  sown;  and 
every  time  a  thought  or  feeling  is  aroused  with- 
in us,  a  seed  has  germinated.  These  seeds 
spring  up  in  our  minds  just  as  they  do  in  the 
garden ;  bad  and  good,  wholesome  food  and 
noxious  poison,  fair  flowers  and  unsightly 
weeds.  There  is,  however,  this  difi"erence  :  The 
garden  gives  growth,  without  voluntary  choice, 
to  whatever  germinates  in  its  soil ;  but  the 
mind  of  man,  being  endowed  with  free  agency, 
gives  growth  only  to  what  it  loves.  The  Divine 
Gardener  tends  and  nourishes  the  good  seed 
that  He  plants  in  our  minds,  but  He  never  pulls 
up  the  weeds  that  are  planted  there  by  the  evil 
influences  of  the  world.  Just  so  fast  as  we  pull 
up  the  weeds,  He  plants  good  seed  in  their 
places ;  but  He  does  this  only  on  condition  that 
we  first  pull  up  the  weeds.  We  begin  to  do 
this  just  as  soon  as  we  begin  heartily  to  wish 
for  good  seed,  and  to  feel  our  entire  depend- 
ence upon  Him  for  it.'  Love  of  the  world  and 
pride  of  character  may  induce  us  to.  pull  up 
many  weeds;  but  they  are  powerless  to  plant 
good  seed.  They  only  leave  the  ground  swept 
and  garnished,  ready  for  weeds  seven  times 
worse  than  the  first  to  spring  up  and  overshodow 


the  land  with  narcotic  poisons  that  lull  the  sou! 
into  the  sleep  of  death. 

Some  persons  suppose  that  the  human  soul 
becomes  regenerate  by  new  and  holy  affections 
crowding  out  the  old  and  unholy  ones;  but  we 
may  as  well  hope  to  crowd  the  weeds  out  of  our 
gardens  by  planting  roses  and  lilies  among  them, 
as  to  rely  on  what  Dr.  Chalmers  has  called  the 

expulsive  power  of  new  afi'ections"  to  drive 
the  old  leaven  of  unrighteousness  from  the 
heart.  The  weeds  must  be  torn  up  and  cast 
away  before  the  good  seed  can  find  room  to 
spread  its  roots  downward  and  its  leaves  up- 
ward. 

They  who  strive  to  adopt  virtues  into  their 
souls  without  first  having  learned  to  hate  their 
own  vices,  and  ceased  to  habituate  themselves 
to  them,  produce  a  result  corresponding  to  the 
gardens  that  may  often  be  seen  about  the  coun- 
try, where  the  seeds  of  good  things  are  sown, 
and  the  roots  of  fruit-bearing  vines  and  trees 
are  planted,  but  taken  no  care  of  afterwards. 
They  look  as  if  there  had  been  days  in  the 
spring  when  the  desire  after  good  things  became 
active  in  the  owner's  mind  ;  but  the  true  love 
of  cultivation  being  wanting,  the  tall  weeds 
soon  overtop  and  choke  the  growth  of  the 
plants  useful  to  man,  while  the  couch-grass 
coating  the  surface,  shows  that  its  roots  must 
form  a  net-work  everywhere  beneath  the  soil, 
and  by  the  time  the  autumn  comes  will  have 
taken  possession  of  the  whole.  One  may  gather 
a  few  currants  here  and  a  handful  of  strawber- 
ries there,  and  perhaps  a  fruit-tree  may  testify 
by  a  cluster  of  nice  apples  or  pears  what  its 
whole  growth  would  have  borne  had  it  been 
duly  cared  for;  but  the  result  of  the  whole  is 
a  melancholy  failure,  and  a  simple  field  of  grass 
would  have  given  the  eye  more  pleasure  and 
the  mind  more  satisfaction. 

(To  be  continued.) 


AN  INGENIOUS  MECHANIC. 

Somewhere  about  the  year  1780,  a  travelling 
mill-wright,  footsore,  and  with  the  broadest 
northern  Doric  accent,  stopped  at  Soho — a  lo- 
cality once  indicative  of  field  sports,  but  then 
the  engine  factory  of  Boulton  and  Watt,  and 
asked  for  work.  His  aspect .  was  little  better 
than  one  of  "  beggary  and  poor  looks ;"  and  Boul- 
ton had  bidden  him  God  speed  to  some  other 
workshop,  when,  as  he  was  turning  away  sorrow- 
fully, Boulton  suddenly  called  him  back. 

"What  kind  of  hat's  yon  ye  have  on  your 
head,  my  man  V 

"  It's  just  timmer,  sir.'' 

"  Timber,  my  man;  let's  look  at  it.  Where 
did  you  get  it  ?" 

"  I  just  made  it,  sir,  my  ainsel." 

"■  How  did  you  make  it?" 

"  1  just  turned  it  in  the  lathie." 
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But  it's  oval  man!  and  a  lathe  turns  things 
round/' 

Aweel !  I  just  gar'd  the  lathie  gang  anither 
gate,  to  please  me.  I'd  a  lang  journey  afore 
me,  an'  I  thoch'  to  have  a  hnt  to  keep  out  wa- 
ter ;  and  I  hadna  muckle  siller  to  spare,  and  I 
just  made  me  ane.'^ 

By  his  inborn  mechanism  the  man  had  in- 
vented an  oval  lathe.,  and  ma(^e  his  hat;  and 
the  hat  made  his  fortune.  Boulton  was  not 
the  man  to  lose  so  valuable  a  help — at  least  in 
those  days,  when  fnood  men  were  scarce  ;  and  so 
the  after  famous  William  Murdoch  (the  origi- 
nator of  locomotives,  and  also  of  lighting  by  sras) 
took  suit  and  service  under  Boulton  and  Watt, 
and  in  1784,  made  the  first  vehicle  impelled  bv 
steam  in  England — made  with  the  very  hands 
and  brain-cunning  that  had  before  produced  the 

timmer  hat."  Out  of  that  seed,  after  seven- 
ty-eight years  sowing  and  reaping  its  produce, 
a  goodly  crop  has  sprung  up,  that,  like  the 
grain  of  mustard  seed,  replenishes  the  civilized 
earth,  and  will  yet  civilize  the  uncivilized, 
•^Roads  and  Rails. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  21,  18G4. 


Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  commenced  on 
2d  day  morning  Dth  inst.  The  attendance  was 
quite  as  large  as  usual.  Of  132  Representa- 
tives, all  were  present  except  10,  for  the  ab- 
sence of  four  of  whom,  reasons  were  assigned- 
Five  Friends  were  present  with  minutes  from 
other  Yearly  Meetings,  viz  :  John  W^ay,  an  el- 
der, from  Center  Monthly  Meeting.  Stimonson 
Powell,  a  minister  from  Westbury  Monthly 
Meeting.  Margaret  Iddings,  and  Mary  Way, 
elders  from  Center  Monthly  Meeting,  and  Isa- 
bella B.  Webster,  a  member  from  East  Ham- 
burg Monthly  Meeting,  New  York.  Second- 
day  morning  was  occupied  in  reading  Epistles 
from  the  five  Yearly  Meetings  with  which  we 
are  in  correspondence,  and  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  reply  to  them,  the 
meeting  adjourned. 

Second-day  afternoon, — Propositions  appen- 
ded to  the  reports  from  Abingtonand  Western 
Quarterly  Meetings,  suggesting  the  appoint- 
ment of  correspondents  in  all  the  Monthly  Meet 
ings,  were  referred  to  one  committee. 

A  minute  accompanying  the  report  from 
Burlington  Quarter,  respecting  the  appoint- 


ment of  Elders,  &c.,  was  also  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee. 

A  committee  to  examine  the  Treasurer's  ac- 
count, &e.,  was  appointed,  after  which,  the 
meeting  adjourned. 

Third  and  Fourili-days  were  occupied  in  a 
consideration  of  the  state  of  Society.  The 
answers  to  the  queries,  engaged  the  serious  at- 
tention of  the  meeting,  and  produced  an  exer- 
cise, under  whicb  much  profitable  counsel  was 
given. 

On  4:th  day  afternoon,  the  committee  ap- 
pointed on  the  subjects  from  the  Quarterly 
Meetings  reported,  the  result  of  which  we 
shall  publish  when  the  extracts  are  received. 

Fifth  day  afternoon. — The  meeting  was  vis- 
ited by  two  women  Friends  under  religious 
concern,  after  which  the  proceedings  of  the 
Representative  Committee  were  read. 

The  labors  of  the  committee,  and  particu- 
larly the  report  of  the  delegation  appointed  to 
vi>it  Washington  with  a  memorial  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress,  in  relation  to  military  ser- 
vices were  approved,  and  the  meeting  directed 
the  publication  of  the  memorial  and  report,  in 
the  extracts. 

Sixth-day  morning.— K  memorial  concerning 
Elizabeth  Webster,  prepared  by  Sadsbury 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  approved  by  Cain  Quar- 
ter, was  read.  Also,  one  concerning  Rebecca 
Pierce,  prepared  by  Fallowfield  Monthly  Meet- 
ing and  approved  by  Western  Quarter.  They 
were  directed  to  be  recorded,  and  published 
with  the  extracts.  The  report  of  the  Epis- 
tle Committee,  and  the  reading  of  a  minute 
embracing  some  of  the  exercises,  closed  the 
business  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  after  the 
appointment  of  the  usual  committee  to  assist 
the  clerks  in  the  publication  of  the  extracts, 
&c.,  the  meeting  concluded  about  one  o'clock. 

On  3d  day  evening  a  large  meeting  was  held 
in  the  North  end  of  the  meeting  house,  to  hear 
the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
"  Friends'  Educational  Association." 

And  on  4th  day  evening  the  same  meeting 
room  was  nearly  filled  with  men  and  women 
Friends,  to  hear  the  report  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  "  Friends'  Ascociation  for  the  aid 
and  elevation  , of  the  Freedmen." 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  the  report 
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which  had  been  printed,  was  circulated  among 
Friends,  as  was  also  the  Second  Annual  Report 
of  the  Women's  Association  for  the  Relief  of 
the  Freedman/' 


The  Treasurer  of  the  "  "Women's  Association 

of  Philadelphia,  for  the  Relief  of  the  Freed- 

man/'  acknowledges   the   following  receipts 

since  last  Report : 
Friends  and  others  of  Horsham  and 

Warminster  meetings       .        .        .    $65  00 

ind  a  lot  of  Clothing. 
Friends  of  Quakcrtown,  N.  J.  •  13  00 
Friends  of  Columbia,  Penn.  .  .  12  20 
Friends  of  Wri-rhtstown,  Bucks  co.  10  00 
M.  B.,  of  Swede.>boro',  N.J.  .  5  00 
Friends  of  Camden,  N.  J.        .  8  00 

Friends  of  Falls  Monthly  Meeting, 

Bucks  county,  Pa.  .        ...        .      12  00 

A  Friend  of  Salem,  N.  J.         .  1  50 

Margaret  A.  Gtriscom,  Treasurer, 

1028,  Arch  Street. 
Philadelphia,  5th  mo.  13,  1864. 
Letters  should  be  addressed  to  H.  E.  Stookly, 

corresponding  Secretary,  1017,  Cherry  Street. 


Died,  on  the  5th  of  4th  raonth,  1864,  at  Fallston, 
M.,  Anna,  daugliter  of  Samuel  B.  and  Elizabeth  H. 
\^alton,  in  the  11th  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  on  the  27th  of  3d  month,  1864,  at  the  resi- 

ence  of  her  nephew,  T.  W.  Cleaver,  at  Duning's 
ireek,  Bedford  conntv,  of  cancer,  Lydia  Way,  aged 
3  years  ;  an  elder  of  Centre  Monthly  and  Particular 
[eeting,  Cectre  county,  Pa. 

— ,  on  the  15th  of  .3d  month,  1864,  at  the  house 
f  his  brother,  Samuel  Downing,  Jeremiah  Down- 
iG,  in  the  TStb  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Cen- 
■e  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  2d  of,5'h  month,  1864,  Samuel 

'owNiNCx,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age;  a  member  of 
entre  Monthly  Meetiug. 

 ,  suddenly,  in  Concord,  Pa.,  on  the  7th  of  4th 

lonth,  1864,  of  efTusion  on  the  brain,  Beckie  R., 
1  the  6th  year  of  her  a^e,  only  daughter  of  William 
.  and  Mary  H.  Yarnall,  members  of  Concord  Mo. 
eeting. 

 ,  on  the  24' h  of  4th  month,  1864,  at  her  resi- 

ence,  Elizabet£i,  wife  of  Joseph  Bishop,  in  the 
3th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Pilesgrove  Pre- 
irative  Meeting  of  Friends. 


A  THING  WHICH  FARMERS  SHOULD  KNOW. 

P  you  wish  to  drive  a  cut  nail  into  seasoned 
ik  timber,  and  not  have  it  break  or  bend,  just 
ave  a  small  quantity  of  oil  near,  and  dip  the 
ail  before  driving,  and  it  will  never  fail  to  go. 
1  mending  carts  and  plows,  this  is  of  great 
^vantage,  for  they  are  generally  made  of  oak 
ood.  In  straightening  old  nails  before  using, 
it  it  be  done  on  wood,  and  with  easy  blows, 
f*  done  on  iron  they  will  be  sure  to  break. 


THE  HYGIENE  OF  EDUCATION. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  every  observant  mind 
that  the-  physical  status  of  the  youth  of  our 
country  of  both   sexes,   especially  of  those 
brought  up  in  cities,has  during  the  past  half-cen- 
tury, undergone  no  trifling  depreciation.    It  is 
a  startling  fact  that,  of  all  who  are  born,  not 
one-half  arrive  at  maturity,  and  too  many  of 
those  who  do  reach  that  period  are  far  from 
possessing  the  robust  and  vigorous  frames  and 
constitutions  essential  to  happiness  and  longev- 
ity. This  remark  applies  not  alone  to  the  phys- 
ical, but  likewise  to  the  mental  character.  In 
a  recent  work  on  Mental  IJi/(jiene^  by  Dr.  I. 
Eay,  he  remarks  :   "  The  amount  of  mental 
power  which  has  thus  been  destroyed  is  infi- 
nitely greater,  no  doubt,  than  that  whicli  has 
been  suifered  to  work  out  its  destined  purpose, 
enforced  by  the  sustaining  influence  of  sound 
health.    Although  the  rate  of  mortality  has 
been  steadily  declining,  yet  it  is  no  less  true 
that  disease  and  infirmity  were  never  more  prev- 
alent in  the  civilized  world  than  at  the  present 
day.  Few,  indeed,  but  medical  men,  are  aware  of 
the  appalling  magnitude  of  the  evil.  Those  who 
are  aware  of  it  seem  to  be  led  by  its  very  mag- 
nitude to  believe  that  it  is  something  inevita- 
ble, a  part  of  the  ordinary  routine  of  nature;* 
as  if  infirmity  and  disease  were  the  rule,  and 
good   health    the   exception.    Indeed,  there 
is  much  reason  for  such  a  belief.    Who  can 
find  among  his  acquaintances  a  single  family, 
every  member  of  which  has  enjoyed  uninter- 
rupted health  for  half  a  dozen  years  together  ? 
It  was  not  always  so.  The  time  has  been  when 
men,  aye,  and  women,  after  weathering  the  usual 
diseases  of  childhood,  passed  on  to  a  ripe  old 
age,  scarcely  making  the  acquaintance  of  the 
physician,  and  meeting  no  token  of  mortality 
more  significant  than  an  occasional  cold,  or, 
possibly,  an  attack  of  fever.      Those  much- 
enduring  men  and  women  who  encimntered  the 
privations  of  the  colonial  times,  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  race  incapable  of  their  toil  and  ex- 
posure, whom  the  winds  of  heaven  cannot  visit 
too  roughly  without  leaving  behind  the  seeds 
of  dissolution.''' 

If  we  seek  the  cause  of  this,  we  shall  find 
them  chiefly  in  the  vicious  conditions  of  life  as 
respects  the  air,  the  food,  the  occupations,  the 
personal  habits,  and  the  systems  of  education, 
to  which  all  are  more  or  less  subjected,  both  of 
what  are  termed  the  upper  as  well  as  the  lower 
classes  of  society.  Our  present  object  is  briefly 
to  invite  attention  to  the  subject  of  modern  ed- 
ucation as  one  of  the  causes  of  ill  health,  both 
of  body  and  mind,  and  too  often  of  their  ruin. 
In  this  respect,  our  system  of  education  may 
be  said  to  combine  within  it  all  the  others.  In 
the  term  education  is  included  everything  that 
pertains  to  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical 
progress  of  the  human  being.     Neglected  or 
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erroneous  in  either  of  these  departments,  it  is 
as  certain  to  produce  evil  fruits  as  is  a  good 
education  to  jield  good  fruits.  "'Tis  education 
forms  the  common  mind/^  and  body  also;  and 
both  require  correct  and  careful  training,  if  we 
would  develop  them  to  the  full  measure  of  their 
capacity  and  usefulness. 

The  general  practice  of  the  schools  and  col- 
leges of  the  present  day  is  to  force  the  mental 
at  the  expense  of  the  physical  powers.  The 
greater  the  number  of  hours  given  to  study, — 
the  more  extensive  and  brilliant  the  achieve- 
ments,— the  more  numerous  the  medals,  and 
honors,  borne  olf  in  literary  contests, — the  more 
highly  is  the  stu'lent  considered, though  his  phys- 
ical framework  be  undermined  with  the  insidious 
approaches  of  scrofulous  or  nervous  disease,  be- 
cause of  the  neglect  of  the  laws  of  h3'2:iene 
prescribed  by  nature.  Many  are  the  brilliant 
spirits  lost  to  earth  by  premature  death,  or, 
worse  still,  by  consignment  to  idiot  or  lunatic 
asylums,  merely  because  their  minds  have  been 
overstimulated  and  overtasked,  while  their 
bodily  powers  have  been  suifered  to  languish 
with  dyspepsia,  consumption,  or  neuralgia, 
until  exiiausied  nature  ends  the  struggle  by 
taking  back  the  misused  gift. 

Here  is  a  most  grievous  error  in  the  educa- 
tional management  of  the  higher  classes  of 
seminaries.  The  mind  is  forced  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  learning  at  the  expense  of  the  body, 
while  the  brain,  the  organ  of  the  mind  itself, 
fails  to  receive  the  freshening,  strengthening 
influence  of  a  well-educated  body,  which  is 
essential  to  its  integrity,  with  the  too  frequent 
result  of  a  bright,  but  brief  career  ending  in 
early  death  or  insanity. 

There  are,  therefore,  two  points  in  the  pre- 
sent general  system  of  schools  to  which  these 
sad  results  are  mainly  due.  First,  Too  many 
hours  of  study.  Second,  Too  little  physical 
recreation.  Few  schools  "  keep  in"  less  than 
six  hours  daily,  during  which  time,  with  trifling 
intermissions,  the  young  minds  are  under  con- 
stant pressure  of  study  or  recitation.  To  pre- 
pare for  the  exercises  of  the  next  day,  from 
two  to  four  hours'  additional  study  at  home 
is  necessary,  making  a  total  of  eight  to  ten 
hours  of  close  mental  application,  generally  in 
an  atmosphere  more  or  less  deprived  of  its 
vitalizing  properties.  It  is  a  physiological  truth 
that  the  brain,  though  only  one-fortieth  the 
weight  of  the  body,  requires  and  receives  one- 
fifth  of  all  the  blood  of  the  system  for  its 
growth  and  sustenance.  It  must  be  plain, 
therefore,  to  all,  that  the  utmost  purity  of  the 
blood  is  necessary  to  the  full  vigor  of  the  ex- 
tremely delicate  organization  and  exalted  func- 
tions of  the  brain,  and  that  any  impairment  of 
its  nutriment  through  impure  blood  must  di- 
minish its  strength  and  integrity  to  a  degree 
proportioned  to  its  high  demands. 


Now  the  universal  rule  for  the  stoutest  men  i 
who  labor  with  their  muscles  only,  using  their 
brains  no  further  than  to  guide  them  through  . 
their  work  and  supply  their  bodily  wants,  isf 
ten  hours  a  day,  and  that  often  in  the  open  air, , 
where  the  impurities  exhaled  from  their  persons? 
cannot  return  to  them.    Contrast  this  with  the^ 
condition  of  the  delicate  youth  forcing  his  , 
brain  from  eight  to  ten  hours  daily,  in  an  im-  j 
pure  air,  without  physical  exercise,  and  we  can- 
not be  long  in  deciding  why  so  many  early  suc-^ 
cumb  to  diseases  of  body  and  mind.   An  essen-- 
tial  reform  is  imperative  if  we  would  have  our 
children  grow  up  healthy  in  either  mind  or 
body.    In  city  schools,  where  a  combination  of 
study  and  labor  is  impracticable,  the  true  plan 
is  to  reduce  the  time  given  to  study,  and  ap-. 
propriate  more  to  bodily  exercise  in  the  open 
air.    There  are  numerous  modes  in  which  this 
can  be  accomplished.  The  games  of  ball,  quoit, , 
bow  and  arrow,  battledore,  graces,  light  gym- 
nastics, swimming,  rowing,  leap-frog,  should  be 
practised  several  times  a  day.    It  needs  only 
this  change,  with  a  better  ventilation  of  the  i 
school-rooms,  to  insure  an  improvement  in  the 
discipline,  in  the  ability  to  receive  and  retain  ] 
knowledge,  and  in  the  bodily  health  of  the^ 
pupils,  to  surprise  both  teacher, and  parents,; 
and  amaze  them  that  they  have  so  long  neglect- 
ed their  own  true  interests,  and  those  of  the< 
rising:  generation  committed  to  their  care. — Ex-  \ 
change  Pajper.  ! 


EX-PRESIDENT  JEFFERSON  AND  THE  COOPER'SI 
SHOP. 

The  following  was  related  by  one  of  the  par-r 
ties,  the  late  Charles  Shoemaker,  a  well-knowni 
Friend  of  Abington,  near  Philadelphia: — 

During  the  presidential'term  of  Thomas  Jef-f 
ferson,  two  young  men  from  Pennsylvania  tooklj 
a  lease  from  him  of  his  merchant  mill  at  Mon-ij 
ticello,  one  of  the  stipulations  of  which  waac 
that  the  landlord  should  erect  for  their  use,? 
within  a  given  period,  a  cooper's  shop.  Then 
time  for  a  meeting  of  Congress  soon  arriving,- 
the  President  had  to  repair  to  Washington  toi 
attend  to  his  official  duties,  where  he  remainedi 
a  long  time  absorbed  in  national  concerns,  and 
the  building  of  the  cooper's  shop  was  entirely 
forgotten  by  him.  Not  so  with  his  tenants.) 
whose  daily  wants  constantly  reminded  them 
of  the  provisions  contained  in  the  lease ;  and  j 
finally  they  determined  to  erect  it  themselves, 
and  charge  the  cost  of  it  to  their  landlord.  Od  ; 
the  return  of  the  President  to  his  mansion,  the 
parties  met  to  settle  a  long  account  current, 
which  had  been  running  during  his  absence  i 
The  items  were  gone  over  and  scrutinized  onej 
by  one,  and  all  were  found  satisfactory  but  the 
charge  for  building  the  cooper's  shop,  to  whict 
he  objected,  alleging  that  he  could  have  erect 
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sd  it  with  his  own  workmen.  Several  attempts 
were  made  to  effect  a  settlement,  but  they  al- 
ways failed  when  they  came  to  the  cooper's 
3hop.  The  young  men  became  warm  and  zeal- 
ous  in  the  affair;  and  the  parties,  instead  of 
netting  nearer  together,  found  themselves  at 
3very  interview  wider  apart. 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  the  father  of  the 
jroung  men,  who  was  a  mild,  affable,  conciliat- 
ing gentleman,  possessing  some  knowledge  of 
bhe  world  and  its  ways,  arrived  on  a  visit  to  his 
5ons,  who  informed  him  of  their  difficulty  with 
their  landlord.  He  requested  them  to  leave  it 
bo  him,  observing  that  he  thought  he  could 
effect  an  amicable  settlement  in  the  case.  This 
30urse  was  accordingly  acceded  to,  and  in  due 
time  he  waited  on  the  President  with  the  ac- 
30unt.  It  was  scanned  and  agreed  to,  except 
the  charge  for  building  the  shop,  which,  he 
mid,  with  some  firmness,  he  should  not  allow, 
-QT  reasons  stated.  His  opponent  observing  his 
ipparent  decision  on  the  subject,  very  gravely 
remarked,  "  Well,  friend  Jefferson,  it  has  al- 
ivays  been  my  practice  through  life,  to  yield 
hather  than  to  contend.'^  Immediately  on  this 
[•emark  being  made,  the  President's  chin  fell  on 
lis  breast  for  an  instant,  when  raising  his  head 
n  an  erect  position,  he  observed  in  a  very  em- 
)hatic  manner,  "  a  very  good  principle,  Mr. 
Shoemaker,  and  I  can  carry  it  as  far  as  you 
;an  :  let  the  account  for  the  cooper's  shop  be 
illowed."  Thus  ended  the  difficulty,  and  the 
)arties  continued  their  friendly  regard  for  each 
ither  till  death  separated  them.  And  the  cul- 
ivation  of  a  similar  disposition,  "  to  follow 
)eace  with  all  men,"  would  terminate  thousands 
>f  difficulties,  add  much  to  the  happiness  of 
ndividuals,  and  tend  to  promote  the  general 
larmony  and  order  of  society. — Farmer's 
^ahinet. 

From  the  Germantown  Telegraph. 
THE  WOODPECKER. 

In  our  wanderings  through  the  woodlands  of 
his  section,  we  have,  with  much  regret,  no- 
iced  the  annual  decrease  in  numbers  of  the 
rhole  tribe  of  woodpeckers.  One  cause  of 
his  may  doubtlessly  be  attributed  to  the  clear- 
ag  off  of  the  forest,  whereby  places  for  build- 
ig  their  nests  and  rearing  their  young  are  no 
)nger  to  be  found ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part 
}  owing  to  their  being  constantly  hunted  by 
Imost  every  man  and  boy  who  is  able  to  pro- 
ureagun.*  It  is  a  sorrowful  fact  that  many 
irmers  advocate  the  destruction  of  these  birds, 
ad  indeed  of  all  birds,  and  do  all  they  can  to 
rive  them  from  our  midst,  the  result  of  which 
J  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  insects  whose 
abits  are  so  destructive  to  vegetable  life, 
'his  destructive  warfare  is  not  only  ungener- 
us  and  unjust,  as  waged  against  defenceless 
nd  innocent  victims,  but  is  against  the  inter- 


ests of  the  destroyers  themselves.  Any  one 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  watch  some  of  the 
woodpecker  tribe  for  a  single  season,  and  note 
with  what  eagerness  they  examine  every  tree 
in  the  orchard  and  in  the  forest,  in  search  of 
their  favorite  food — the  larva  of  insects — will 
doubtlessly  see  enough  to  satisfy  himself  that 
they  are  among  his  best  friends  instead  of 
being  his  enemies,  and  will  then  throw  around 
them  every  protection  in  his  power. 

The  amount  of  labor  that  these  birds  per- 
form in  order  to  obtain  their  food,  is  often  truly 
surprising.  An  instance  of  this  kind  lately 
came  under  our  notice,  which  well  illustrates 
this  point.  A  pair  of  red  headed  woodpeckers 
were  frequently  seen  in  a  small  strip  of  woods 
late  last  autumn,  and  as  the  most  of  that  spe- 
cies had  already  gone  to  other  climes,  these  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  owner  of  the  woods. 
For  several  days  they  were  noticed  around  the 
top  of  a  white  oak  tree  that  had  just  begun  to 
show  signs  of  decay,  and  seemed  very  industri- 
ous, pecking  away  at  the  limbs  as  if  in  search 
of  food.  A  short  time  after  they  had  disap- 
peared, the  owner  thinking  the  tree  was  on  the 
decline,  cut  it  down,  when  it  was  found  that 
several  holes  had  been  drilled  in  the  limbs  by 
these  birds.  One  of  these  we  noticed  was 
made  into  the  centre  of  a  limb  three  inches 
in  diameter,  in  order  to  obtain  the  larva  of  a 
species  of  insect  (the  hnprestis,^  which  is  very 
destructive  to  the  trees  in  which  they  are  found. 
The  grub  had  doubtlessly  been  caught  by  the 
bird,  as  its  operations  had  ceased  at  that  spot, 
and  it  was  not  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
limb.  This  hole  was  funnel-shaped,  more  than 
an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and  one  and  a 
half  inches  deep,  extending  to  the  centre  of 
the  limb  where  the  grub  had  been  at  work. 
As  the  limb  was  perfectly  sound  and  the  wood 
as  solid  as  that  of  the  white  oak  usually  is,  we 
can  form  some  idea  of  the  immense  labor  re- 
quired of  the  bird  to  drill  such  a  hole,  and  we 
mu.-;t  give  it  credit  for  very  persevering  habits, 
as  it  doubtlessly  required  many  hours  of  toil  for 
it  to  perforate  this  solid  oak  to  obtain  for  itself 
less  than  half  a  breakfast,  and  that  too  when  a 
profusion  of  other  kinds  of  food  much  more 
readily  obtainable  was  near  at  hand. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  instinct  that 
would  point  out  to  a  bird  the  exact  spot  where 
a  grub,  one  and  a  half  inches  beneath  the  sur- 
face, was  gnawing  away  at  the  very  vitals  of 
the  tree  ?  Surely  such  instinct  must  approach 
nearly  to  reason,  that  would  teach  it  to  apply 
its  acute  ear,  so  as  to  detect,  by  the  slight 
noise  made,  the  presence  of  a  grub  in  its  dark 
retreat,  and  to  know  that  it  would  furnish  a 
delicious  morsel  for  a  meal  I  After  observing 
such  a  monument  of  labor  for  so  small  a  re- 
compense, we  feel  more  than  ever  that  the  red- 
head^ aad  indeed  all  the  tribe  of  woodpeckers, 
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are  the  farmers'  friends,  and  if  farmers  consult 
their  own  interests,  in  the  future  they  will 
protect  such  birds  from  the  murderous  assaults 
of  all  unthinking  men  and  boys. 


From  the  Anti-Slavery  Standard. 

god's  own  poor. 

Tell  me  not  of  Burmah's  heathen, 

Far  away  o'er  ocean  foam  ; 
Teach  them,  teacli  them,  who  can  reach  them 

We  have  heathen  nearer  home — 
God's  own  Poor. 

Tell  me  not  of  Hindoo  mothers, 

By  the  Gunja  weeping  wild  : 
Our  own  crockodiles  of  slavery 

Svv'allow  many  a  mother's  child — 
God's  own  Poor. 

Slavery's  prison-pens  unpeopled, 
Slavery's  bastile  bolts,  unbarred, 

On  us  pour  their  pleading  thousands, 
Crushed  in  soul,  in  body  scarred — 
God's  own  Poor. 

From  the  camp  and  hut  and  hovel ! 

Comes  the  Macedonian  crj^ 
Come  and  clothe  us  ere  we  perish, 

Come  and  teach  us  ere  we  die — 
Helpless  Poor. 

Now  unshackled  Ethiopia 

Stretches  out  her  hands  to  thee  ; 
Teach  her  now  to  read  the  story 

How  Christ  "makes  His  people  free" — 
His  own  Poor. 

J.  G.  McKee. 

Nashville,  Tenn.  1863. 


THREE  WORDS  OF  STRENGTH. 
There  are  three  lessons  I  would  write — 

Three  words,  as  with  a  burning  pen, 
In  tracings  of  eternal  light, 

Upon  the  hearts  of  men. 

Have  Hope  !  Though  clouds  environ  round, 
And  gladness  hides  her  face  in  scorn. 

Put  thou  the  shadow  ftom  thy  brow — 
No  nigbt  but  hath  its  morn.*^ 

Have  Faith  !  Where'er  thy  bark  is  driven— 
The  calm's  disport,  the  tempest's  mirth — 

Knows  this  :   God  rules  the  hosts  of  heaven, 
Tbe  inhabitants  of  earth. 

Have  Love  1    Not  love  alone  for  one, 
But  man,  as  man,  thy  brothers  call, 

And  scatter,  like  the  circling  sun, 
Thy  charities  on  all. 

Thus  grave  these  lessons  on  thy  soul — 

Hope,  Faith,  and  Love — and  thou  shalt  find 

Strength  when  life's  surges  rudest  roll. 
Light  when  thou  else  wert  blind.  ' 

— Schiller. 

—  

GRIEF  .FOR  THE  DEAD. 
0  hearts  that  never  cease  to  yearn  ! 

0  brimming  tears  that  ne'er  are  dried  ! 
The  dead,  though  they  depart,  return 
As  if  they  had  not  died  1 

The  living  are  the  only  dead  ; 

The  dead  live — never  more  to  die; 
And  often  when  we  mourn  them  tied. 

They  never  were  so  nigh. 


And  though  they  lie  beneath  the  waves, 
Or  sleep  within  the  churchyard  dim — 

(Ah  !  through  how  many  different  graves 
God's  children  go  to  him  1) 

Yet  every  grave  gives  up  its  dead 
Ere  it  is  overgrown  with  grass  ! 

Then  why  should  hopeless  tears  be  shed, 
Or  need  we  cry,  Alas  ! 

Or  why  should  memory  veil'd  with  gloom, 
And  like  a  sorrowing  mourner  craped, 

Sit  weeping  o'er  an  empty  tomb 
Whose  captives  have  escaped  ! 

'Tis  but  a  mound — and  will  be  mossed 
Whene'er  the  summer  grass  appears  ; — 

The  loved  though  wept,  are  never  lost ; 
We  only  lose  cur  tears. 

Nay,  Hope  may  whisper  with  the  dead, 
By  bending  forward  where  they  are  ; 

But,  Memory,  with  a  backward  tread, 
Communes  with  them  afar  1 

The  joys  we  lose  are  but  forecast. 

And  we  shall  find  them  all  once  more  ; — ■ 
e  look  behind  us  for  tht 
Bat  lo  !  'tis  all  before  ! 


HINTS  TO  YOUNG  PEOPLE  ON  THE  DUTIES  0» 
CIVIL  LIFE. 

(Coucluaed  from  p.  150.) 

And  now,  in  order  both  to  adopt  and  reag 
the  advantages  of  regularity  and  method,  1 
would  encourage  early  rising.    Eat  to  do  this, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  avoid  a  practice  which 
has  become  too  fashionable — at  least,  in  many 
places — and  that  is,  late  hours  in  retiring 
rest.    The  night  is  properly  adapted  to  sieep-| 
because  the  darkness  with  which  we  are  theiii 
surrounded  is  less  favorable  to  business,  and(^ 
particularly  auspicious  to  rest.    When  the  ligbi 
of  the  day  withdraws,  how  naturally  do  thei 
brute  creation  retire  to  their  repose  I    This  solil 
eran  stillness  of  the  night  invites  us  to  do  thi 
like.    Eut  too  many  seem  at  present  to  rejecl 
the  invitation,  and  to  confound  as  it  were  the 
system  of  providence,  by  the  unnatural  prac: 
tice  of  devoting  much  of  the  night  both  tj 
business  and  pleasure,  and  of  the  day  to  sleepi 
Thus,  that  part  of  the  day  spent  in  sleep  will] 
be  to  such  a  perfect  blank,  and  for  whom  the 
sun  will  almost  shine  in  vain.    Early  rising 
contributes  to  health,  and  invigorates  the  facul- 
ties, as  well  as  enables  to  appropriate  each  pariji 
of  the  day  to  its  respective  purposes.  ; 

Too  few  people  are  good  economists  of  time| 
though  so  very  precious.  The  youog  are  ap; 
to  think  that  they  have  so  much  time  befori 
them,  that  they  may  squander  it  away  as  they 
please,  and  yet  have  enough  left ;  like  as  gres^ 
estates  have  frequently  seduced  to  a  ruinoui 
profusion.  Fatal  mistake  !  always  repented  of, 
but  generally  too  late.  Those  half  hours  and 
hours,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  which  people 
think  too  short  to  deserve  their  attention,  would, 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  amount  to  a  considerable 
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•tion  of  time,  and  might  be  usefully  employed 
various  ways,  particularly  by  taking  up 
ae  good  book. 

File  principle  of  being  accountable  for  time 
once  fixed  in  tlie  mind,  will  lead  the  consci- 
ious  person  into  an  inquiry  whether  he 
mds  his  time  as  he  ought;  whether  some  of 

recreations  or  amusements,  which,  though 
;  condemnable  in  themselves,  do  not  encroach 
on  hours  which  ought  to  be  dedicated  to  bet- 

pujposes,  and  therefore  ought  at  least  to  be 
^•idged.  He  is  not  contented  to  spend  large 
'tions  of  his  time  harmlessly,  it  must  be 
nt  profitably  also.  And  it  will  not  even  be 
)ugh  that  his  present  pursuits  be  good,  if  he 
jonviuced  they  might  be  still  better.  Thus 
will  be  making  continual  progress  in  turn- 
;  time  to  account;  and  his  love  of  frivo- 
s  amusements  will  decrease  in  direct  propor- 
0,  to  the  increase  of  his  relish  for  those  plea- 
es  which  religion  enjoins  and  bestows.  And 
his  views  become  new,  so  his  dispositions, 
tes,  and  pursuits  are  new  also. 
Yon  will  doubtless  perceive  that  one  object 
the  preceding  remark  has  been  to  encourage 
lustry  and  a  regular  and  careful  attention  to 
?iness  ;  in  the  pursuit  of  which,  and  indeed 
all  your  doings,  permit  me  to  call  your  at- 
ition  to  that  comprehensive  passage  of  an 
)stle  :  "  Let  your  moderation  be  known  unto 

men  ;  the  Lord  is  at  hand."  As  if  he  had 
d,  Look  to  your  ways;  have  a  care  what  you 
;  for  the  Lord  is  near  you ;  he  sees  you;  he 
rks  your  steps ;  and  be  will  judge  you  ac- 
■dingly.  Let  this  excellent,  this  home  and 
se  sentence,  live  in  your  minds,  and  influ- 
36  all  your  actions  ;  thereby  the  world  will 
properly  estimated,  and  no  extremes  prevail, 
id  frequently  to  examine,  not  only  your  con- 
ct,  but  your  motives;  not  merely  what  you 

but  why  you  do  it — will  have  a  very  sbIu- 

Y  eftect. 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  point  out  some 
the  duties  of  social  life,  and  the  requisites 
qualify  you  for  agreeable  companions,  I  will 

V  give  it  as  my  fixed  belief,  that  with  eve  y 
er  accomplishment,  without  religion,  and 
ng  governed  by  its  principles,  you  cannot  be 
)py  even  in  this  life.  The  happiness  of  man 
tends  more  upon  the  state  of  his  mind  than 
)n  any  other  circumstance;  nay  more,  than 
n  till  external  things  put  together.  There- 
i,  unless  we  possess,  what  real  religion  pro- 
ses, a  conscience  void  of  offence  and  a  well- 
erned  mind,  the  highest  prosperity  and 
'Idly  enjoyments  will  not  afford  substantial 
piness.  Expectations  of  bliss  which  rest 
earthly  possessions  and  pleasures  will  end  in 
ippointment. 

lat  religion,  by  teaching  a  dependence  on 
t  supreme  Providence  which  disposes  of 
Qan  affairs,  prepares  the  mind  to  meet  trials 


and  disappointments;  yea,  and  to  bear  the  most 
severe  shocks  of  adversity  with  becoming  forti- 
tude. Thus  a  good  man,  by  adopting  the 
psalmist's  maxim,  "  Trust  in  the  Lord,  and  do 
good,"  enjoys  more  real  comfort  in  the  course 
of  a  seemingly  unprosperous  life,  than  an  ir- 
religious man  does  in  the  midst  of  affluence 
and  luxury. 

The  foundation  of  pure  religion  is  the  fear 
and  love  of  God  demonstrated  by  good  works; 
such  as  show  forth  the  Lord's  praise,  not  with 
our  lips  only,  but  in  our  lives.  It  leads  into 
practical  piety;  produces  rectitude  of  heart, 
and  subjection  of  our  wills  to  the  divine  will ; 
disposes  us  to  do  unto  all  men  as  we  would  they 
should  do  unto  us  :  breathes  gentkness  and  af- 
fability ;  and  teaches  to  cultivate  love  and  har- 
mony in  society  ;  and,  in  short,  inspires  with 
love  and  good  will  to  the  whole  human  family. 

And,  accordingly,  the  all-wise  Creator  hath 
so  inseparably  connected  love  to  God  with  love 
to  men,  as  well  as  faith  with  good  works,  and 
piety  with  charity,  that  it  is  only  when  they 
are  united  that  they  can  be  acceptable  to  him. 

Language  and  customs  may  diQ'er;  but  pure 
devotion  of  the  heart  to  its  Maker;  flowing 
from  unadulterated  love,  is  one  and  the  same 
in  all  nations. 

And  as  religion  connects  preparations  for 
heaven  with  an  -  honorable  discharge  of  the 
(^uties  of  active  life,  it  therefore  does  not  re- 
quire a  retreat  from  the  world,  but  to  be  useful 
in  it.  Yet  it  so  far  disengages  from  the  spirit 
of  the  world  as  to  weaken  its  power  of  disturb- 
ing our  tranquillity.  But  let  it  not  be  forgotten 
that  religion  is  not  stationary.  To  be  valuable 
it  must  be  progressive ;  and  the  purity  of  a 
soul  increases  in  proportion  as  the  natural  will 
becomes  subjected  to  the  divine  will. 

This  is  the  religion  you  must  experience  in 
order  to  attain  real  happiness;  and,  to  arrive  at 
the  saving  knowledge  of  it,  consult  the  Scrip- 
tures more  than  the  systems  of  men.  But  at- 
tend still  more  to  that  divine  principle  in  your 
own  hearts  which  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles 
terms  the  grace  of  God ;  and  which,  he  de- 
clares, has  appeared  to  all  men ;  teaching  to 
deny  ungodliness  and  the  world's  lusts,  and  to 
live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this 
present  world. 

The  same  apostle  asserts,  that  what  is  to  be 
known  of  God  is  manifest  within and  that 
"  the  manifestation  of  the  spirit  is  given  to 
every  man  to  profit  withal.'^  It  is  this  grace, 
manifestation  of  the  Spirit,  or,  as  it  is  also 
called  in  Scripture,  Light,  Spirit  of  God,  Christ 
within,  &c.,  that  shows  mankicd  right  and 
wrong,  checks  them  in  their  way  to  evil,  re- 
proves them  while  in  the  act  of  committing  it ; 
brings  remorse,  sadness,  and  distress  of  mind 
when  sin  is  committed.  And  it  is  by  submit- 
ting to  the  teachings  of  the  inward  Monitor, 
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that  mankind  both  learn  and  are  enabled  to 
fulfil  their  duty  to  God  and  unto  one  another. 

And  now,  in  clusing  these  hints,  suffer  me  to 
caution  you  against  continuing  in  a  line  of  con- 
duct for  which  you  feel  condemned  ;  for  if  you 
do,  and  stifle  the  convictions  you  feel,  inward 
reproofs  will  probably  be  less  frequent,  and  in 
time  make  little  or  no  impression.  Sad  situa- 
tion !  may  }ou  escape  it  by  a  ready  submission 
to  manifested  duty,  even  in  giving  up  gratifica- 
tions that  are  as  "  a  right  hand  or  a  right  eye,^' 
is  the  sincere  wish  of  one  who  much  desires 
your  present  and  future  happiness. — Extracted 
from  Mutt  on  Education^  &c. 


From  the  Country  Gentleman. 
THE  SHADY  SIDE  OF  FARMING. 

Very  much  has  been  said,  written,  and  pub- 
lished of  the  sunny  side  of  farming,  and  occa- 
sionally something  of  the  shady  side.  And  the 
only  safe  and  reliable  course  for  persons  to  pur- 
sue in  relation  to  any  branch  of  business  that 
they  may  be  about  to  engage  in,  or  have  been 
engaged  in,  is  to  investigate  and  examine  the 
subject  in  all  its  bearing,  and  ascertain  both  its 
merits  and  demerits,  and  thereby  be  prepared 
to  judge  understandingly  and  correctly  of  the 
subject  under  consideration. 

I  was  very  much  interested  some  time  since 
in  reading  an  article  on  the  shady  side  of  farm- 
ing, in  which  the  writer  in  a  brief  and  clear 
manner  gave  a  truthful  and  common  sense  view 
of  the  subject.  A  knowledge  of  the  facts  in 
relation  to  this  side  of  agriculture,  if  fully 
understood  by  many  "Tvho  leave  other  kinds  of 
business  to  engage  in  this,  would  save  much 
disappointment  and  discontent,  as  well  as  loss 
in  a  pecuniary  manner ;  and  in  order  that  both 
sides  of  farming  may  be  fairly  shown  to  those 
who  are  about  to  engage  in  the  business,  I  have 
thought  that  it  would  not  be  inappropriate  to 
present  some  of  the  views  of  the  writer  referred 
to.    He  says  : — 

"  Every  picture  and  story  is  supposed  to 
have  two  sides.  A  single  glance  or  sound 
rarely  tells  the  whole.  Partial  views  often 
make  false  impressions  and  lead  to  wrong  con- 
clusions. Hence,  honest  differences  of  opinion 
arise.  The  first,  great,  sustaining,  most  im- 
portant business  of  man  is  not  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule.  Agriculture,  though  the 
central  orb  around  which  all  other  trades  and 
professions  revolve,  has  a  shady  side,  as  some 
practitioners  can  testify.  It  is  not  all  pleasure 
and  profit,  even  though  some  cattle-show  orator 
did  say  it.  *  All  is  not  gold  that  glitters.'  The 
sunny  side  of  farming  is  the  side  generally  held 
up  to  public  view.  This  is  the  popular  side  on 
public  occasions.  It  flatters  the  yeomanry  and 
pleases  the  people. 

"  A  prosperous  agriculture  is  very  agreeable 
to  a  nation.    The  statesman  and  orator  often 


takes  this  side  as  a  matter  of  policy.  The  proi 
fessional  man  and  citizen  sotnetimes  do  not 
know  any  better.  Their  knowledge  of  farming, 
is  supposed  to  be  confined  to  occasional  country, 
drives  or  visits  to  the  city  market.  Henct 
they  go  into  ecstacies  over  their  first  ripe  peai 
or  grape,  and  become  highly  excited  with  £ 
bunch  of  strawberries  or  a  modest  flower, 
There  are  otherwise  sensible  men  who  assert 
and  doubtless  believe,  that  they  should  be  rich 
if  they  could  only  farm  it  a  few  years.  The] 
take  the  extraordinary  product  of  somebody's 
single  rich  garden  rod  and  multiply  that  by  the 
rods  in  an  acre,  and  that  again  by  the  acres  oi 
the  farm  makes  the  result.  These  men  hav( 
only  a  partial  view  of  the  subject,  and  it  is  foi 
their  benefit  we  present  the  shady  side  of  the 
other  extreme." 

The  writer  then  refers  to  the  present  year  ai 
being  a  hard  one  for  farmers,  in  consequence , 
of  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  labor  and  th<  | 
drafts  of  war.    The  droughts  of  June  and  rains  | 
of  J uly,  also  have  caused  much  loss.  Disease  : 
mildew,  and  the  untimely  frosts  of  August  anc 
September,  have  also   caused  serious  losses 
which  could  not   be  foreseen  or  prevented 
These  with  various   other  drawbacks  to  th( 
farmer's  success  are  mentioned,  when  he  says 

"  From  the  days  of  Eden  until  now,  farmint 
has  been  a  hard  road  to  travel.  Thistles  anc 
thorns  have  everywhere  sprung  up  in  the  patL. 
of  isian,  and  he  has  eaten  bread  earned  by  tW 
sweat  of  his  brow.  This  is  the  shady  side  oi 
farming,  and  every  year  some  find  it.  Suol 
was  Job's  experience  ;  such  is  ours.  We  havii 
no  desire  to  discourage  farm  enterprise,  bi 
would  simply  point  to  the  golden  mean  that  lii 
between  the  sunny  and  the  shady  side, 
that  answereth  a  matter  before  he  heareth  it, 
is  a  folly  and  a  shame  unto  him.'  There  is  s 
sense  in  which  farming  pays.  Life,  health,  aii| 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  are  more  precioi* 
than  gold.  The  individual  rather  than  thil 
occupation  is  at  fault  if  these  are  not  attained 
Farming  is  an  ancient,  honorable  business,  aa<i 
must  always  be  continued.  If  prices  are  noi 
sufficiently  remunerative  now,  they  must  b 
raised.  Farming  is  a  slow  life-work,  and  nc] 
to  be  rashly  entered  upon  and  then  abandoned^ 
It  is  not  an  easy  way  of  getting  suddenly  ricMi 

The  farmer  must  sow  before  he  reaps,  aDulf 
must  earn  his  money  before  he  spends 
Farming  has  its  risks  like  other  business,  anijn, 
often  disappoints  too  sanguine  hopes.  Th||, 
most  careful  calculations  of  men  need  a  broa  i?, 
margin  for  variations  ;  moderate  ambitions  ar 
most  likely  to  be  realized.  Farming  is  we: 
calculated  for  quiet  men  with  a  competen 
An  entire  farm  rarely  pays  over  three  or  fou 
per  cent,  on  the  investment.  Few  are  the  iE|lu 
dependent  farmers  who  annually  gain  muc 
money.    But  leaving  pecuniary  consideration!  \ 
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irmiug  is  desirable.  It  has  fewer  temptations 
od  less  excitements  and  depressions  than  many 
ther  kinds  of  business.  The  farm  is  a  good 
lace  to  bring  up  children,  and  a  capital  retire- 
jent  for  age.  Everybody  longs  finally  for  a 
ountry  home." 

The  above  views  of  the  shady  side  of  farm- 
ig  are  not  presented  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
entiug  any  one  from  engaging  in  the  business, 
ut  simply  to  call  their  attention  to  both  sides 
f  the  question,  and  thereby  induce  study  and 
ivestigation  of  the  subject,  so  that  they  may 
iform  themselves  in  the  best  possible  manner 

I  relation  to  it,  and  be  enabled  to  prosecute  the 
usiness  with  success,  pleasure,  and  profit  to 
liemselves  and  honor  to  the  profession  in  which 
bey  have  engaged. 

The  last  .idea  contained  in  the  above  extract, 
iz  :  That  everybody  longs  for  a  country  home, 
3  a  sentiment  widely  disseminated.  Another 
writer  speaking  of  this  prevalent  idea,  says,  "In 

II  ages  wise,  learned,  and  good  men  have  gladly 
urned  away  from  the  employments  of  public 
fe  to  the  pleasures,  the  consolations,  and  the 
uietude  of  rural  pursuits.  Without  citing  the 
uen  of  other  countries  and  ages  who  can  forget 
\ow  eagerly  Washington  laid  aside  his  robes  of 
ffice  and  sought  the  repose  of  Mount  Vernon  ; 
ow  gladly  Clay  returned  to  the  shades  of  Ash- 
md  after  the  excitement  and  honors  of  Con- 
ressional  life and  how  W^ebster  hastened 
fom  the  cares  of  State  to  his  herds  and  fields, 
nd  the  sight  and  sound  of  the  ocean,  all  en- 
eared  to  him  by  the  sweet  memories  of  rural 
fe.  Men  who  have  chosen  to  follow  other 
vocations  of  life,  and  who  pursue  them  with 
iccess,  still  long  for  the  pleasures  and  employ- 
lent  of  the  farm.  All  their  plans  of  life  have 
kind  of  natural  culmination  in  the  determi- 
ation  to  retire  into  the  country  and  share  with 
le  farmer  the  healthful  and  dignified  o<^upa- 
on  of  husbandry." 

In  order  to  fully  enjoy  the  pleasure  and  hap- 
:ness  to  be  derived  from  this  occupation,  the 
rmer  should  be  an  educated  man,  and  for 
lis  purpose  he  should  improve  every  opportu- 
ty  to  inform  himself,  not  only  of  all  matters 
timatcly  connected  with  his  profession,  but 
80  in  other  branches  of  science.  In  speaking 
I  this  subject,  the  last-mentioned  writer  says, 
But  this  culture  of  the  mind  in  science,  taste, 
id  general  reading,  should  be  based  on  a 
gher  consideration  than  that  of  mere  moneyed 
'ofit.  It  should  be  sought  for  its  own  sake, 
id  the  pleasures  which  it  brings.  The  farmer 
ould  have  taste  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  the 
lautiful  in  nature  and  art  j  taste  to  adorn  his 
)me  and  his  lawns  with  shrubbery,  flowers, 
id  works  of  art ;  taste  to  admire  the  ripening 
nits,  the  glowing  lanscapes,  the  processes  of 
ture,  and  the  living  groups  of  animals  which 
i  has  reared,  more  attractive  to  the  eye  than 


any  painting,  though  drawn  by  the  genius  of 
Landseer." 

It  is  said  that  "  the  best  farmer  is  always 
the  most  intelligent  man,  and  a  community  of 
knowledge  is  one  of  the  strongest  ties  that  can 
bind  and  bless  society."  For  thig,  and  many 
other  important  reasons  which  might  be  named, 
"  the  farmer  should,  as  a  cultivated  man, 
magnify  his  occupation,  for  being  the  vast 
majority  in  numbers  and  wealth,  and  sustaining 
the  wheels  of  finance,  of  trade,  manufactures, 
and  commerce,  the  agriculturist  has  too  much 
at  stake  to  be  behind  any  in  education  and 
iofluence."  C.  T.  Alvord. 

Wilmingtony  Vt.,  Nov.,  1863. 


From  the  Boston  W.  Transcript. 
ICE- STARS  AND  SNOW-STARS. 

In  Tyndall's  late  remarkable  lecture  upon 
heat  as  a  mode  of  motion,  we  find  the  following 
pleasing  and  striking  illustration  of  the  fond- 
ness, so  to  speak,  of  Nature  for  the  display  of 
her  starry  firmament,  the  highest,  perhaps,  of 
all  her  shows  :  "  How  shall  I  dissect  this  ice  ? 
In  the  beam  of  an  electric  lamp,  we  have  an 
anatomist  competent  to  perform  this  work.  I 
will  send  the  rays  of  this  lamp  through  thig 
block  of  pelucid  ice.  It  shall  pull  the  crystal 
edifice  to  pieces  by  accurately  reversing  the 
order  of  its  architecture.  Silently  and  symmet- 
rically the  crystallizing  force  builds  the  atoms 
up ;  silently  and  symmetrically  the  electric 
beam  will  take  them  down.  I  place  this  slab 
of  ice  in  front  of  the  lamp ;  a  portion  of  the 
beam  is  arrested  in  the  ice,  and  that  portion  is 
our  working  anatomist.  Well,  what  is  he 
doing  ?  I  place  a  lens  in  front  of  the  ice,  and 
cast  a  magnified  image  of  the  slab  upon  the 
screen.  Observe  the  image — here  we  have  a 
star,  and  there  a  star;  and  as  the  action  con- 
tinues, the  ice  appears  to  resolve  itself  into 
stars,  each  one  possessinsc  six  rays,  each 
one  resembling  a  beautiful  flower  of  six 
petals.  And  as  I  shift  my  lens  to  and  fro,  I 
bring  new  stars  into  view  ;  and  as  the  action 
continues,  the  edges  of  the  petals  become  ser- 
rated, and  spread  themselves  out  like  fern 
leaves  upon  the  screen. 

Few  are*  aware  of  the  beauty  latent  in  a 
block  of  common  ice.  And  only  think  of  lav- 
ish nature  operating  thus  throughout  the  world. 
Every  atom  of  the  solid  ice  which  sheets  the 
frozen  lakes  of  the  north  has  been  fixed  accord- 
ing to  this  law."  And  to  complete  the  charm- 
ing spectacle  in  its  resemblance  to  the  aspect 
of  the  sky  at  night,  each  ice-star-flower,  by  a 
certain  direction  of  the  illuminating  beam,  will 
be  seen  to  yield  a  spot  in  its  centre,  shining 
with  the  lustre  of  burnished  silver.  By  immers- 
ing it  in  hot  water  you  can  melt  away  the  ice 
all  around  the  spot ;  the  moment  yo^i  do  this 
the  eye  of  the  star  and  the  flower,  glowing 
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with  celestial  brightness,  is  gone,  and  not  a 
trace  of  it  is  left.     Tlie  spot  is  a  vacuum.  So 
creative  skill  evokes,  builds  its  graces,  its  glo- 
ries, out  of  nothing — out  of  everything.  jNfor 
is  it  to  the  eye  alone  that  the  ice  and  the  firma- 
ment are  equally  full  of  stars.     Our  ears, 
trained  by  true  science,  may  hear  nature  lay- 
ing her  beams  in  music.    Meteors  and  stars  are 
said  to  sound  and  sing — ice-stars  are  known  to 
have  a  voice  whenever  the  flashing  spark  is 
struck  which  unveils  them  in  their  frosty  sphere 
Snow,  likewise,  found  in  a  calm  atmosphere 
exhibits  the  same  regular  and  exquisite  figures 
that  we  discover  in  ice.    Snow-crystals  are 
built  upon  the  same  type  with  ice-crystals,  the 
molecules  forming  six-sided  stars.    The  six 
leaved  blossoms  assume  the  most  wonderful  va 
riety  of  form;  their  tracery  is  of  the  finest 
frost  gauze,  and  to  their  rays  cling  other  span- 
gled rosettes,  the  nebuloe  of  the  frozen  field 
Seauty  is  piled  upon  beauty,  as  if  nature,  once 
at  her  task,  delighted  to  show  the  wealth  of  her 
wonderful  resources  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  a  snow-wreath  an  ice-chip,  melting  at  a 
breath,  or  within  the  boundless  sweep  of  the 
hosts  on  hiffh  enduriho;  forever.  c.  F.  B. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — Sales  of  superfine  Flour  at 
$1  12,  extra  at  $7  62.  Penna.  and  Ohio  family  at 
$1  88  and  $8  50  per  barrel,  and  fancy  at  9  50.  Small 
sales  to  the  trade  from  $7  00  up  to  $9  75  for  com- 
moa  and  fancy.  Last  sales  of  Rye  Flour  $7  00. 
jOorn  Meal  is  scarce  at  $5  75  for  Pennsylvania,  and 
$6  25  for  Brandywine. 

Grain. — Sales  of  good  and  prime  Red  Wheat  at 
$1  70  a  1  80  per  bushel,  and  white  at  from  $1  90  to 
•2  00.  Rye  is  scare  at  $1  55  a  $1  56.  Corn— Yel- 
low is  quick  at  $1  38  a  1  40  afloat.  Oats  are  un- 
changed— sales  of  Penua,  at  89  a  90  cts.  Last  sales 
of  Penna.  Barley  at  $1  35  a  1  40,  and  of  Malt  at 
$1  60  a  1  65. 

Seeds.— Cioverseed  is  selling  at  $6  50  a  $6  75 
per  64  lbs.  Timothy  is  unsettled  at  $2  50  a  $2  75 
per  bushel.  Small  sales  of  Flaxseed  at  3  35  a 
$3  40. 

TT'OR  SALE  BY  THE  SUBSCRIBERS,  SEVERAL 
jP   sets   "Friends'    Miscellany,"    11    volumes  in 

each  set,  newly  bound   $7.50 

Conversations,  Discussions,  &c.  of  Thomas  Story. 

Hugh  Judge's  Journal   70 

Memoirs,  Ann  Byrd,  Isaac  Martin  and  Riifua 

Hall,  each   25 

Also,  Journal  of  J  jhn  Comly   1.50 

CHARLES  COMLY,  Byberry,  or, 
EMMOR  COMLY,  No.  131  North  7Lh  St.,  Phila. 
1st  mo.  23,  1864.— tf. 

IT^ATON  ACADEMY,  Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co., 
J  Pa.,  for  Boys  and  Young  Men. 

Geo.  a.  Nbwbold,  Principal. 
Summer  Session  of  12  weeks,  will  commence  the 
11th  of  4th  month;  18C4.    For  Circulars  address  the 
Principal,  Kenneit  Square  P.  0.,  Chester  county.  Pa. 

A  few  Summer  Boarders  will  be  accommodated 
during  7th  and  8th  months.  G.  a.  n. 

4th  month  16,  1864.— tf. 


BELLEVUE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE. 
A  Boarding  School  for  Girls 
This  Institution,  heauiifully  and  healihfully  locatec 
in  the  northern  limits  of  Attleborough,  Bucks  co. 
Penna.,  will  commence  its  Spring  and  summer  teru 
on  the  19th  of  Fifth  Month,  next,  and  continue  ir 
session  twelve  weeks.  The  course  of  instruction  ii 
thorough  and  complete  in  all  the  elementary  and 
higher  branches  of  an  Ej-glish,  Classical,  anc 
Mathematical  Education.  The  French  language  is 
taught  by  a  native  French  teacher.  Circulars  giv- 
ing full  particulars  may  be  had  on  application  tc 
the  principals,  Attleborough  P.  0.,  Bucks  County, 
Penna.  Israel  J.  Grahame. 

Jane  F.  Grahame. 

Principals. 

3d  mo.  26,  1864-2m. 

TT'OR  RENT.— A  LARGE  AND  COMMODIOUS 
Jj  two-story  dwelling  house,  with  three  rooms  and 
a  large  hall  on  the  first  floor,  and  a  convenient 
kitchen  attached  ;  a  large  and  good  garden,  and 
sufficient  stabling.  Tbtre  is  al^o  a  large  school- 
house  convenient  to  the  dwelling,  the  whole  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  yard,  nicely  shaded.  This 
property  has  recently  been  used  as  a  boarding 
school,  with  satisfactory  success.  The  location  is 
healthy  and  pleasant,  the  neigbborhood  good,  and 
convenient  to  places  of  worship,  schools,  stores,  &c. 
It  is  situated  in  the  village  of  Falisington,  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa.,  two  and  a-half  miles  from  the  Philada.  and 
Trenton  Railroad  at  Monisville,  and  three  from 
Trenton.  There  is  a  daily  mail  and  post  office  iu 
the  place.  It  will  be  rented  all  together,  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  boardin'g  school,  or  separately, 
and  either  by  the  year  or  as  a  summer  residence,  as 
may  best  suit  applicants.  For  pariicivlrtrs  address 
either  of  the  subscribers,  or,  to  view  the  property, 
call  on  Ebenezer  Hance,  near  the  premists. 

WILLIAM  SATTERTHWAITE, 
JAMES  R.  ST ACKHO USE, 
Falisington  P.  0.,  Bucks  county.  Pa. 

MARK  PALMER, 
3d  mo.  19,  64. — tf.        Edgewood,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


TELLWOOD  ZELL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Book- 
,  sellers  and  Stationers,  2d  floor  No's.  17  k  19i 
South  Sixth  Street,  Philada.  Also,  Manufacturers  ' 
of  Photograph  Albums,  and  Publishers  of  Friends' 
Books,  and  Foulke's  Almanac. — 3d  mo.  12,  '64.  tf. 


STOKES  &  FOULKE,  MERCHANT  TAILORS,  No. 
561  Arch  St.,  have  on  hand  a  good  assortment  oi 
CLOTHS,  CASSIMERES  and  VE:iTlNGS,  and  are 
prepared  to  have  the  same  made  up  to  order  in  goodi; 
style  and  at  moderate  prices 

Particular  attention  given  to  making  Friends' 
Clothing.  9mo.  12,  '63— ly. 

CHESTERFIELD     BOARDING     SCHOOL  FOBl 
Young  Men  and  Boys  ;  situated  on  the  CrosS' 
wicks  Road,  three  miles  from  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

The  forty-eighth  (48)  session  of  this  Institution 
will  commence  on  the  16th  of  5th  month,  1864]! 
and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

TERMS,  $70  ;  one-half  payable  in  advance,  the 
other  in  the  middle  of  the  session. 

For  further  particulars  address, 

Henry  W.  Ridgway, 
Crosswick's  P.  0.,  Burlington  county,  N.  J. 
4th  mo.  9,  '64— 3m 
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TAKE  PAST  HOLD  OF  INSTRUCTION  J  LET  HER  NOT  GO  ;  KEEP  HER  ;  FOR  SHE  IS  THY  LIFE. 


YOL.  XXI. 


PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  28,  1864. 
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1  Memorial  of  Rebecca  Pierce,  deceased^ 

read  in  our  Yearly  Meeting. 

A  concern  was  opened  in  this  Meeting  to 
)reserve  some  account  of  the  life  and  religious 
lervices  of  our  friend,  Rebecca  Peirce,  which 
vas  united  with,  believing  it  may  be  useful  to 
urvivors. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Mary 
Lukens,  of  East  Fallowfield  town.ship,  Ches- 
er  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  born  the 
jighteenth  day  of  the  First  Month,  1796.  Be- 
ng  early  impressed  with  the  importance  of  a 
Guarded  religious  life,  she  was  preservefl  in  a 
jood  degree  from  the  follies  and  fashions  of 
hat  day. 

In  1819  she  entered  into  marriage  with  Gid- 
jon  Peirce.  The  cares  of  life  increasing,  and, 
n  the  course  of  time,  a  young  family  growing 
ip  around  her,  she  was  desirous  of  their  growth 
md  preservation  in  the  truth. 

At  that  time  it  was  common  to  have  the 
house  provided  with  intoxicating  drinks,  for 
;he  use  of  the  family  and  others.  She  adopted 
ihe  practice  for  a  short  time,  bi|p  early  aban- 
loned  it,  being  convinced  of  the  evils  attend- 
.nt  on  such  a  course;  applying  the  remedy 
)y  removing  all  that  would  intoxicate,  before 
ler  children  had  formed  the  habit  or  acquired 
he  taste  for^them. 

In  the  year  1884,  she  appeared  in  the  min- 
stry,  speaking  generally  in  the  power  that  met 
he  witness  in  the  minds  of  the  audience;  and 
,s  she  began  so  she  continued,  seldom  rising  to 


speak  without  feeling  a  state  of  deep  humility, 
and  on  taking  her  seat,  it  would  mostly  be 
while  the  light  was  yet  burning.  Truly  has  it 
been  said,  after  closing  her  exercises,  more 
might  have  been  added,  but  nothing  could  be 
spared. 

In  1838,  her  gift  in  the  ministry  was  ac- 
knowled5i;ed  by  Friends.  In  the  same  year, 
two  Women  Friends  attended  the  Monthly 
Meeting  with  minutes  to  visit  the  families 
thereof;  she  was  favored  with-  such  clear  evi- 
dence of  her  duty  as  to  fiffer  to  accompany 
them  on  a  part  of  their  visit,  which  the  meet- 
ing approved.  To  her  this  was  a  new  and  val- 
uable experience;  her  faith  was  closely  tried..  ' 
She  shared  in  their  exercises,  and  seemed  to 
gain  strength  from  every  opportunity.  The 
visited  were  drawn  nearer  to  her,  and  she  to 
them,  and  their  mutual  endearments  were 
lasting. 

As  she  grew  in  years,  she  grew  in  usefulness 
among  her  neighbours;  she  had  increased  calls 
to  the  sick  chamber,  and  to  the  abodes  of 
affliction  and  suffering;  responding  to  these 
calls  as  far  as  her  strength  would  permit.  She 
was  generally  favored  with  ability  to  adminis- 
ter comfort  and  consolation.  As  a  peace-maker 
among  contending  parties,  she  was  eminently 
qualified. 

Her  correspondence  was  considerable,  and 
many  of  her  letters'were  happily  made  up  of 
the  social  and  the  serious ;  she  would  some- 
times commence  in  language  that  would  inter- 
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est  children,  and  continuing,  would  embrace 
the  whole  family  circle :  and  after  the  social 
part  had  its  place,  would  carry  forward  th&se 
addreseed,  to  fields  of  higher  thought,  where 
she  would  wish  to  hold  their  spirits  for  a  time 
in  sweet  communion. 

She  had  many  trials  to  encounter  through 
life,  among  them,  the  loss  of  three  of  her  chil- 
dren ;  she  followed  them  to  the  grave,  not  in 
mourning,  as  some  do,  but  with  a  resignation 
that  yields  to  the  ways  of  Divine  Providence. 

For  many  years  before  her  death,  she  was 
deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  sufferings 
of  her  fellov^-beings,  and  was  frequently  con- 
cerned to  stir  up,  in  the  minds  of  Friends,  a 
more  lively  interest  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
and  its  attendant  evils;  and  the  nearer  she 
approached  her  close,  the  more  ardent  were  her 
desires  and  prayers  for  the  deliverance  from 
bondage  and  the  elevation  of  the  degraded 
African  race.  After  the  President's  Procla- 
mation of  Emancipation  was  issued,  she  seemed 
pleased,  and  remarked  that  slavery  will  likely 
end  soon  ;  sooner  than  most  of  us  expected. 

She  had  been  afflicted  with  a  pulmonary  dis- 
ease, and  when  the  weather  was  suitable,  she 
inclined  to  take  rides,  during  which  calls  were 
made,  and  at  the  houses  of  the  lowly  and  lone- 
ly she  would  repose  for  a  time,  and  then  re- 
turn home  with  feelings  enlivened,  and  appa- 
rently more  comfortable  than  when  visiting 
relatives  or  friends. 

At  length  she  became  so  weak  as  to  be  con- 
fined to  her  chamber  and  finally  to  her  bed. 
When  suffering  under  severe  attacks  of  pain, 
she  was  heard  to  remark  that  the  days  and  the 
nights  were  long  and  weary.  She  queried  with 
herself,  how  long  would  be  her  continuance  ?  and 
said,  that  last  week  I  thought  I  should  hardly 
be  here  now. 

At  other  times  she  was  apparently  engaged 
in  deep  thought,  giving  her  will  wholly  up, 
and  submitting  in  entire  resignation  to  the 
Master's  time ;  continuing  in  a  calm  state  of 
mind  for  days,  ^couraging  those  around  he 
to  faithfulness,  "and  in  particular,  urged  the 
practice  of  holding  meetings  in  the  family 
saving  it  would  be  a  great  stay  in  time  of  trial, 
and  open  the  way  to  meet  with  others  in  public 
worship.  She  repeated  her  concern  at  differ- 
ent times  on  this  subject  with  much  feeling, 
as  well  as  to  other  vital  interests  of  this  life. 
Thus  she  spoke,  and  no  cloud  at  any  time 
seemed  to  intercept  her  bright  vision  of  the 
future. 

When  her  friends  called  to  see  her,  she 
would  mostly  be  cheerful  and  conversant,  and 
on  their  taking  leave,  would  impart  words  of 
sweet  counsel  and  encouragement,  and  some- 
times, on  bidding  them  farewell,  would  say  it 
is  probable  this  is  the  last  time  she  would  ever 
gee  them;  and  recommend  them  to  faithfulness, 


assuring  them  a  blessing  would  follow.  Some- 
times, with  much  earnestness,  she  would  en- 
deavor to  impress  the  visitor  with  the  value  of 
a  well-spent  life,  and  on  giving  the  parting 
adieu  would  add,  the  Lord  bless  thee,"  and 
holding  the  hand  in  such  tenderness  of  spirit 
and  solemnity  of  manner  as  to  cause  tears  to 
flow. 

She  continued  in  this  precious  state  of  mind, 
speaking  frequently  the  words  of  comfort  and 
consolation  to  those  around  her.  Her  spirit 
quietly  passed  away  on  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-second  day  of  the  Fourth  month,  186B, 
in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  her  age. 

Read  and  approved  in  Fallowfield  Monthly 
Meeting  and  Cain  Quarterly  Meeting,  and 
signed  by  the  Clerks. 

A  brief  memorial  of  Phebe  Ann  Price,  who 
deceased  the  of  \2th  mo.  1863,  in  the 

41th  year  of  her  age. 

She  was  a  native  of  Rockingham  county, 
Virginia,  and  was  educated  in  the  lap  of  ease 
and  luxury;  her  father  being  wealthy,  and  the 
owner  of  many  slaves.  But  while  young,  her 
mind  was  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  iniquity 
of  all  oppression,  and,  yielding  to  the  operation 
of  the  spirit  of  truth  upon  her  heart,  she  be- 
came a  faithful  and  upright  witness  of  that 
which  her  own  eyes  had  seen  and  her  hands 
had  handled  of  the  good  word  of  life;  often  la- 
boring, not  only  with  her' own  immediate  fam- 
ily and  near  connections,  but  all  with  whom 
she  mingled,  that  they  might  have  their  eyes 
anointed,  and  opened  to  see  the  things  which  \ 
belong  to  their  everlasting  peace. 

About  the  21st  year  of  her  age  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Joshua  C.  Price,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  removed  with  him  t 
to  Washington  county,  Maryland,  where  a,  test  t 
of  the  principles  she  had  imbibed  was  present-  • 
ed.    Bting  young,  and  with  but  little  know-  I 
ledge  of  household  duties,  her  father  kindly 
sent  her  a  competent  colored  woman,  whom  he  i 
intended  for  her  own  ;  but  she  would  only  ac- 
cept her  on  condition  that  she  should  receive 
her  freedom.  To  this  her  father  would  not  agree, 
saying,  as  the  rest  were  not  free,  it  would  cause 
dissatisfaction  among  them :  the  woman  was 
therefore  returned. 

After  living  several  years  in  Maryland,  they 
removed  to  Virginia  near  her  father's,  who  i| 
again  made  ker  the  offer  of  the  same  woman.. 
She  replied  that  she  would  accept  her  on  no  other? 
conditions  than  that  she  should  be  at  once  set| 
free,  which  her  father  still  did  not  see  proper 
to  do,  and  he  transferred  her  to  one  of  his  sons  ; 
upon  which  Phebe  Ann  said  to  her  brother.' 
"  Caroline  will  yet  be  free,  and  we  both  will' 
live  to  see  it." 

In  the  spring  of  1850,  she  wrote  to  a  friend 
of  Gunpowder  Monthly  Meeting,  requesting  to 
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to  be  taken  into  membership,  observing  that 
she  had  not  much  to  say  for  herself;  that  she 
felt  unworthy,  but  thought  it  would  be  right  for 
her  to  join  Friends'  Society.  This  "was  the 
meeting  to  which  her  husband  belonged,  and 
where  they  had  paid  a  visit  of  a  week  or  two 
some  time  after  their  marriage  3  the  only  op- 
portunity she  had  had  (^i  being-  with  Friends, 
or  attending  their  meetings. 

The  meeting  was  informed  of  her  design,  and 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  pay  her  a  visit, 
which  they  did,  and  found  to  their  comfort  (as 
they  believed)  that  she  was  substantially  con- 
vinced of  the  principles  of  truth  as  professed  by 
Friends. 

Report  was  made  to  the  meeting,  and  Friends 
judging  it  best  not  to  make  haste,  were  united 
in  submitting  her  case  to  Hopewell  Monthly 
Meeting,  albO  the  one  to  which  she  would  be  like- 
ly to  be  attached,  the  distance  being  about  50 
miles  from  her  home.  They  also  appointed  a 
committee  who  visited  her  to  mutual  satisfaction, 
and  she  was  received  a  member. 

Her  father  having  deceased,  and  her  mother 
iDany  years  previous,  she  with  her  husband 
thought  the  time  had  arrived  for  them  to  change 
their  place  of  residence,  and  accordingly  in  the 
spring  of  18G1,  they  left  Virginia  with  their 
family  of  nine  children,  and  settled  within  the 
limits  of  Little  Falls  Meeting.  This  was  just 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  which  has  so 
much  desolated  that  portion  of  the  country  they 
had  left.  I'heby  Ann  thought  their  getting 
away  at  that  time  was  Providential.  A  friend 
remarking  she  had  (rusted  in  God,  she  answered 
she  trusted  in  nothing  else.  In  this  part  of  the 
vineyard  she  continued  to  labor  as  she  had 
been  wont  to  do,  to  raise  the  standard  of  truth 
in  the  minds  of  her  beloved  family,  openly  and 
unflinchingly  niaintaining  her  testimony,  not 
only  against  man's  enslaving  his  fellow  man,  but 
ilso  against  wars  and  fightings,  against  pride 
md  covetousuess,  and  every  other  evil  which 
ler  discerning  mind  easily  defected. 

In  1862  her  husband  went  back  to  Virginia 
'D  business;  while  there  the  husband  of 
jaroline,  the  slave  woman  alluded  to,  came  to 
lim  and  said,  "Master  John  has  offered  me 
:fty  dollars  and  some  household  goods,  and  says 
may  be  free  and  all  my  family ;  what  would 
ou  advise  me  to  do?"  He  replied,  "tell 
ro'ther  John  fifty  dollars  is  not  enough,'^  which 
e  did,  and  John  gave  him  fifty  more,  which 
^frayed  their  expenses  to  Ohio,  where  they  are 
»w  settled. 

In  writing  this  brief  sketch  it  is  not  intended 
eulogize,  but  to  hold  up  to  view  for  example, 
ir  early  dedication  to  the  light  within^  and 
IT  constancy  through  life. 
During  her  sickness  which  was  one  of  much 
ffering,  an  interval  occurred  in  which  she 
10  unable  to  converse  with  her  family,  and 


offer  to  each  some  parting  advice.  After  ad- 
monishing all  to  be  faithful,  she  said  she  must 
leave  them;  that  her  time  had  come,  and  hoped 
she  would  meet  them  all  in  Heaven.  At  one 
time  she  observed,  "  It  is  the  end  that  crowns 
all.''  It  is  an  unspeakable  consolation  to  have 
the  assurance  that  her  work  was  done,  and  well 
done;  and  that  her  Heavenly  Father  was  pleas- 
ed to  loose  the  shackles  of  mortality,  and  take 
her  home  to  a  mansion  of  rest  and  peace  for- 
ever in  his  blessed  kingdom.  Her  remains  were 
interred  in  Friends'  burying  ground  at  Little 
Falls,  Harford  Co.,  Maryland.  In  the  recollec- 
tion of  her  Christian  virtues,  her  self  sacrificing 
spirit,  ever  ready  to  assist  the  poor  and  feel  for 
the  afflicted,  it  may  be  truly  said,  "  She  being 
dead  yet  speaketh." 

bth  mo.  1864.  R,  p. 


REPORT   OF  friends'  ASSOCIATION    FOR  THE 
AID  AND  ELEVATION  OF  FREEDMEN. 

The  following  letters  published  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  Executive  Board  of  Friends'  Asso- 
ciation, for  the  aid  and  elevation  of  the  Freed- 
men,  are  inserted  for  the  information  of  those 
who  may  not  have  seen  the  Report : 

Lucy  Chase,  Norfolk,  Va,,  3d  month  27th, 
writes  as  follows : 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  turn- 
ing your  plough  into  wider  fields.  I  would 
suggest  to  you,  that  you  would  establish  among 
contrabands  Industrial  Schools.  I  think  yon 
would  do  well,  yea,  very  well,  if  you  would 
send  out  here,  or  elsewhere,  young  men  to  es- 
tablish and  superintend  shoe-making  and  cob- 
bling. If  you  would,  as  far  as  practicable,  dis- 
pense your  charities  directly  through  your 
agents,  you  would  feel  a  satisfaction  that  yoa 
cannot  now  feel.  Charity  is  still  needed  here, 
as  well  as  elsewhere.  The  negroes  who  earn 
wages,  do  not  receive  enough  to  buy  clothing 
for  their  families,  and  there  is  still,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  a  large  pauper  community.  Still 
I  can  but  feel  that  the  crying  need  is  in  the 
West.  If  judicious  persons  administer  to  the 
contrabands  there,  you  might  well  feel  that  a 
a  penny  spent  there,  would  do  more  good  than 
two  spent  here.  Yet  the  need  here  is  never 
met,  and  the  Norfolk  poor  I  am  utterly  unable 
to  assist. 

Seven  hundred  negroes  came  in  a  body  a  few 
days  ago,  each  with  some  tie  sundered,  but  joy, 
exultant  joy  abounding,  and  sweet  and  peaceful 
satisfaction  enriching  the  heart  of  every  tired 
wanderer.  To-day,  one  of  our  ladies  tried  to 
urge  an  aunt  to  send  to  .the  Orphan  Asylum 
two  young  children,  who  were  under  her  care. 
She  said  she  promised  her  sister  she  would 
watch  over  them,  and  of  her  last  crust  they 
should  surely  have  half.    A  woman  in  our 
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neigliborhood  said,  to-day,  that  on  a  recent  visit 
of  hers  to  the  rope-walk,  she  spied  her  mother, 
whom  she  had  not  seen  for  twenty  years  !  '  Oh, 
yes,  I  reckon  I  did  know  her,  and  I  took  her 
right  to  my  home,  and  I'm  going  to  keep  her 
there,  too/  Another  woman  lost  a  beautiful 
grandchild  a  day  or  two  ago.  When  I  spoke 
of  the  white  folds  of  its  raiment,  she  said,  '  Oh, 
yes,  I  made  a  nice  little  shroud  for  him ;  and 
now  he's  splendid,  and  genteel  enough  to  meet 
his  Saviour/  '  I've  been  the  mother  of  four- 
teen children,'  the  good  woman  said,  '  and  I've 
seen  three  die  in  my  lap.  I  never  cried.  No, 
indeed.  I  always  thanked  the  Lord  when  he 
took  my  children  away,  I  washed  'em,  and  I 
dressed  'em,  and  I  put  'em  in  the  box,  and  I 
nailed  it  down,  and  my  old  man  put  it  in  the 
ground ;  and  I  went  right  to  the  ironing-table 
and  the  cooking  stove,  and  I  thanked  the  Lord. 
I  had  sulFered  too  much  to  want  them  here, 
and  I  knew  they  would  suffer,  and  I  know  the 
Lord  did  all  things  right  No,  indeed,  I  never 
cried  when  my  children  died.' 

All  the  charity  of  the  North  could  be  judi- 
ciously expended  here.  Of  the  absolute  poor 
there  are  enough  to  absorb  it.  Yet  the  need 
is  greater  in  the  West.  I  will  not  be  too  self- 
ish to  deny  it.  The  warm  weather  is  at  hand, 
and  most  of  the  needy  can  withstand  their 
needs.  I  long  to  have  you  noble  people  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  put  your  wealth 
into  new  channels.  Open  work-shops  here, 
pray  do,  and  that  at  once.  Let  a  woman  be 
sent  to  one  to  work  a  few  hours,  till  she  has 
earned  a  new  garment,  and  then  give  her  a 
ticket  for  one.  Open  the  way  for  every  one 
to  earn  everything  he  receives.  Work  is  the 
great  need.  How  can  we  ask  people  to  pay  us 
for  clothing  when  they  have  no  money,  and  can 
make  none  ?  Government  does  wonderfully 
well.  It  feeds  all.  It  offers  land  and  a  cabin 
to  each.  It  pays  small  wages  to  those  who  use 
the  spade,  and  it  does  its  full  duty.  But  jt 
cares  tor  the  body  only.  It  cannot  make  men 
and  women.  It  does  its  best  to  compel  each 
able-bodied  person  to  work,  but  it  necessarily 
leaves  many  available  avenues  of  industry  un- 
opened. Tliese^  Northern  philanthropy  can 
command." 

From  Harriet  Jacobs,  Alexandria,  Ya.,  3d 
mo.  22d,  1864. 

"  I  have  been  laboring  among  the  Freedraen 
for  the  past  fifteen  months.  In  looking  back 
on  the  miserable  condition  in  which  1  found 
them,  and  contrast  it  with  to-day,  I  am  con 
vinced  that  the  negroes  are  not  so  far  behind 
other  races  as  they  are  represented  to  be,  if 
only  justice  is  meted  to  them.  When  I  came 
to  this  place,  I  found,  in  a  few  miserable  dwel- 
lings, old  founderies,  old  breweries,  old  mills. 


pox  raging  among  them;  sick  from  other  dis- 


and  a  school  house,  thousands  of  men  and  wo- 


men and  children  crowded 


together, 


the 


ill- 


eases;  dying,  on  the  average,  from  five  to  seven 
a  day,  without  bedding,  without  a  change  of 
clothing,  without  nourishment,  without  the 
commonest  necessaries  for  the  comfort  of  the 
sick  and  dying.  These  painful  sights  have  al- 
most disappeared ;  though  I  find  many  who 
need  help,  it  is  not  a  general  thing.  All  who 
come  in  from  beyond  our  lines  are  very  desti- 
tute. We  give  them  clothing.  The  old  and 
infirm  mustjbe  fed  and  clothed — the  orphans 
must  be  remembered — the  hospitals  must  be 
supplied.  We  have  seven  thousand  colored 
people  in  our  midst.  I  would  not  have  you  be- 
lieve the  above  mentioned  represents  the  larger 
portion  of  this  people ;  far  from  it.  Not  one- 
third  are  dependent  on  others  where  they  can 
work ;  they  are  fast  learning  to  think  and  act 
for  therx;selves.  I  can  see  the  results — it  takes 
time  for  them  to  realize  that  they  are  free  men 
and  women. 

At  the  present  time  Government  issues  less 
than  four  hundred  rations  to  colored  people  in 
Alexandria. 

Within  the  last  eight  months  seven  hundred 
small  houses  have  been  erected  by  the  Freed- 
men  in  this  place.  We  have  ten  colored 
schools,  which  are  well  attended;  and  it  is  en- 
couraging to  see  how  eager  they  are  to  learn. 
The  largest  school  house  was  built  by  the 
Freedmen,  and  they  own  it  as  their  property/' 
From  Laura  Town,  St.  Helenaville,  S.C,  3d 
mo.  27,  186L 

"  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  health  of  our  island,  and, 
nearly  every  person  on  it  having  been  through 
the  small-pox,  we  are  free  from  apprehension 
regarding  any  such  time  of  suffering  among  the 
people  as  last  winter  was.  This  disease  has 
prevailed  very  widely,  and  we  hardly  see  a  face  ; 
not  marked  with  it.  Neither  vaccination,  nor 
haviug  had  it  before,  prevented  its  occurring 
violently  in  some  cases.  There  were  many  in- 
stances of  devotion  to  the  sick,  and  disregard 
of  personal  safety  among  the  people,  but  so 
much  ignorance  and  prejudice,  that  the  ma- 
lignity of  the  disease  was  fostered,  and  its  fatal- 
ity greatly  increased. 

The  progress  of  the  people  towards  enlight- 
ment  and  comfort  is  very  cheering.  When  I 
came  here,  about  two  years  ago,  the  cabins  were 
unswept  and  unscrubbed,  unlighted,  except  by 
slips  of  '  fati'  pioe,  called  '  lighters,'  and  totally 
unfurnished  with  dishes,  spoons,  &c.,  except 
where  those  taken  from  the  residences  of  the 
masters  had  been  hidden  away.  Now,  the  peo- 
ple use  kerosene  lamps  in  many  cases,  and  have 
neat  shelves  with  tin  and  crockery.  They  have 
even  window-sashes  in  some  of  the  more  ambi-' 
tious  cabins.  One  man  said  to  me,  '  Oh,  I 
didn't  neber  feel  so  happy  till  I  wake  in  de 


night  and  saw  de  moon 


shinino;  in,  till  I  could 
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see  most  like  de  day  time/  Their  old  cabins 
have  ©uly  board  shutters,  which  they  keep  close 
shut  at  uight,  summer  and  -winter,  and  conse- 


had 


the  moon  shining 

the  niiiht. 


old  without  ever 
through  his 
niiiuc.      An  old 


quently  this  man 
before  see 

window-pane,  to  cheer 
woman  was  walking  one  Saturday  down  one  of 
their  streets  (which  they  call  '  de  nigger-house 
yard')  with  me,  and  called  my  attention  to  the 
scrubbing  and  splashing  going  on  in  nearly 
every  house.  She  laughed  heartily  as  she  said 
*  dey  neber  forgets  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Miss 
Mary,  and  how  dey  set  all  de  plantation  to 
scrubbing  ebery  Saturday.  Dey  keeps  it  up  ; 
but  some  seems  like  dey  don't  know  Secesh  bin 
gone,  dey's  so  dirty.'  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Miss 
Donelson  were  among  the  first  comers  by  the 
Atlantic,  and  their  lessons  have  been  well  re- 


membered, and  with  gratitude  and  aflection. 
The  houses  had  no  gardens  about  them.  Now 
every  one  that  I  have  seen  this  spring  a 
little  patch  fenced  in,  and  in  many  of  them, 
peas  are  up  #id  neatly  staked,  almost  in  blos- 
som. There  is  nothing,  except  land,  which  they 
desire  so  eagerly  as  garden  seeds.  These  they 
really  need,  for  the  stores  have  not  supplied 
them.  They  show,  also,  a  proper  sense  of  the 
value  of  implements,  and  working  animals; 
and  in  the  late  sales  of  confiscated  property 
they  have  paid  enormous  prices  for  mules  and 
horses;  the  people  all  clubbing  together  to  buy 
a  plough-horse,  where  no  one  could  afford  it. 
In  their  dress  the  change  is  very  striking,  es- 
pecially in  the  school  children.  They  begin  to 
look  like  northern  scholars,  instead  of  patched 
or  ragged,  and  often,  half  naked  little  savages. 
One  of  the  young  girls  at  '  the  Oaks'  was  mar- 
ried a  few  days  ago,  and  we  hear  that  the  wed- 
ding was  really  stylish,  for  dress,  cake,  &c.  We 
have  no  stronger  wish  than  to  s  e  \\;^ddings 
made  of  consequence,  and  duly  celebrated  with 
attraction  and  impressive  ceremonies ;  and  we 
have  done  all  we  could  to  discourage  the  care- 
lessness about  the  matter,  which  we  found  to 
prevail  here,  though  there  were  a  few  grand 
weddings  from  the  first.  There  is  a  decided 
change  for  the  better  in  most  social  respects ; 
the  care  of  infants,  for  example,  the  b  ihavior  of 
young  persons  and  the  proper  emulation  in  re- 
spectability. 

You  ask  of  the  people's  needs.  They  are 
nearly  all  not  only  self-supporting,  but  growing 


pend  upon  Grovernment  for  their  support,  in- 
stead of  being  steaJily  urged  and  compelled  to 
take  work  and  support  themselves,  they  might 
have  heen  fostered  into  pauperism;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  if  he  had  not  protected  them 
against  fraud,  they  might  have  been  discourag- 
ed into  pauperism,  by  being  cheated  of  the 
fruits  of  their  labor.  His  judicious  order  last 
winter,  that  no  cotton  should  leave  the  depart- 
meat  till  the  laborers  had  been  paid  for  it  by 
those  who  hired  th*^m,  gave  peace  and  content 
to  many  an  uncertain  mind.  It  also  gave  a  con- 
fidence in  Government,  and  its  protection  of 
their  rights,  which  even  the  late  unfortunate 
contradiction  of  orders  by  the  powers  in  Wash- 
ington, concerning  pre-emption  claims,  has  not  , 
quite  shaken." 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THOUGHTS. 

In  this  significant  age,  when  painful  and 
momentous  events  press  closely  upon  each  other, 
— when  the  past  is  so  fraught  with  sorrow,  with 
agony  and  blighted  hopes,  will  not  these  hu- 
miliating lessons  teach  us,  that  our  best  interest 
lies  in  the  elevation  of  the  human  race,  in  the 
encouragement  of  mental  aspirations,  and  de- 
velopments. 

And  if  we  would  only  exercise  the  intellect 
upon  all  that  can  assimilate  with  the  great, 
the  noble,  the  fine,  in  our  natures,  fling- 
ing aside  all  that  is  feeble  and  untrue,  would 
we  not  be  better  able  to  cope  with  the  tempta- 
tions and  the  storms  of  life,  better  qualified  to 
discharge  our  individual  duties  with  faithful- 
ness, with  true  courage  ?  No  matter-how  limi- 
ted or  circumscribed  our  sphere  is,  we  have  all 
a  work  to  accomplish. 

But  it  requires  full  faith  in  the  operations  of 
Divine  wisdom  upon  the  soul  of  man,  to  an- 
ticipate that  as  the  scales  fall  from  our  mental 
vision,  we  shall  be  baptised  with  the  vital  ele- 
ment of  moral  greatness,  and  shall  labor  mor^ 
eurr^estly  for  human  progress. 

The  many  painful  and  harrowing  scenes  that 
meet  our  gaze,  that  fall  under  our  own  personal 
observation,  admonishes  us  with  srartliog  ear- 
nestness, to  labor  unceasingly,  untiringly,  for 
the  cultivation  and  the  mental  growth  of  the 
human  race,  and  for  the  recognition  of  the 
great    principles    of  practical  righteousness ; 
not  that  false  theology,  and  sectarian  bigotry, 
comfortable  in  circumstances.  They  need  good  J  that  bewilders  and  mystifies  with  its  abstruse 
stores,  good  schools,  good  preachers,  and  good  ;  dogmas,  but  the  plain  and  simple  truths  that 
laws,  and  I  think  they  will  want  nothing  more.  [  our  Blessed  Master  inculcated. 

"  God  is  love,"  and  we  know  it  is  incompati- 
ble with  his  Divine  attributes  to  sanction  war 
under  any  circumstances  ;  and  although  public 
opinion  may  denounce  this  as  a  false  assertion, 
yet  a  question  of  abstract  right  and  wrong  must 


If  Government  will  only  protect  them  in  their 
industry,  and  give  them  the  homesteads  they 
pray  for,  they  will  make  good  sons  of  the  re- 
public, and  some  day,  I  hope,  good  citizens. 
But  had  it  not  been  for  Gen.  Saxton's  judicious  ,  ^ 

care,  I  do  not  know  what  might  have  been  their  \  combat  any  argument  that  is  not  tested  by  the 
Btate.    If  they  had  been  taught  by  him  to  de- !  voice  of  conscience. 
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When  we  see  the  demoralizing  effects  of  this 
cruel  war,  searing  and  deadening  the  high 
and  holy  instincts  of  man's  God- like  nature, 
and  when  we  trace  the  terrible  ravages 
that  intemperance  is  making,  upon  not  only 
the  young  and  promising,  but  those  in  the 
prime  of  manhood  and  in  the  full  possession  of 
powers  for  usefulness  and  happiness; — when 
this  evil  is  unmasked  of  its  hideous  disgrace, 
when  we  see  its  subtle  influence  upon  the  moral, 
spiritual,  and  physical  nature,  which,  while  it 
fascinates,  crushes  the  soul,  and  robs  it  of  that 
glorious  prerogative  that  it  was  originally  En- 
dowed with ;  when  the  full  and  over-powering 
force  of  this  blighting  poisoner  of  human 
happiness,  bursts  upon  us  with  all  its  concomi- 
tants of  concentrated  sorrows,  the  surcharged 
heart  can  only  breathe  forth  its  inner  life  !  It 
has  no  power  but  to  watch  and  wait  for  the 
coming  in  of  that  Divine  voice  that  shall  attune 
to  melody  the  sounds  of  distrust  and  sadness  ? 

We  are  conscious  of  a  holy  yearning,  an  un- 
defined longing  for  the  ability,  as  far  as  huiuau 
agency  can  prevail,  to  accelerate  the  day  when 
this  poison  shall  no  longer  be  sold  throughout 
our  land  !  when  all  the  selfish  and  sordid  pas- 
sions of  man  shall  be  brou.2;ht  into  subjection 
to  the  higher  and  holier  influence  of  the  power 
Divine  !  when  all  the  generous  sympathies  of 
our  nature  shall  flow  in  one  stream,  embracing 
the  whole  brotherhood  of  man,  binding  and 
knitting  us  together  in  close  and  intertwining 
links,  that  shall  extend  beyond  the  transitory  to 
an  eternal  existence. 

6  mo.  16,  1864. 


dren,  and  encourage  them  to  read  to  you, 
instead  of  reading  your  papers  and  books  in 
silence,  and  in  silence  laying  them  away. 
—  Westeni  Recorder. 


READING  ALOUD  IN  IPE  FAMILY. 

Books  and  periodicals  should  be  angels 
in  every  household.  They  are  urns  to  bring 
us  the  golden  fruits  of  thought  and  experience 
from  other  minds  and  other  lands.  the 
fruits  of  the  trees  of  the  earth's  soil  are  most 
enjoyed  around  the  family  board,  so  slaould 
those  that  mature  upon  mental  and  moral  boughs 
be  gathered  around  by  the  entire  household. 
No  home  exercise  could  be  more  appropriate 
and  pleasing  than  for  one  member  to  read 
aloud  for  the  benefit  of  all.  An  author's  ideas 
are  energized  by  the  confidence  and  love  of  the 
tender  family  affections,  and  every  heart  is  open 
to  the  truth  like  the  unfolded  rose  to  receive  the 
gathering  dews.  The  ties  of  love  between  pa- 
rents and  children,  and  brothers,  and  sisters, 
are  thus  cemented  yet  more  and  more,  and  va- 
ried charms  and  pleasures  are  constantly  open 
through  this  medium  to  make  a  home  a  very 
paradise.  If  parents  would  introduce  this  ex- 
ercise in  their  families,  they  would  soon  seethe 
levity  and  giddiness  that  make  up  the  conversa- 
tion of  too  many  circles,  giving  way  to  refine- 
ment and  chaste  dignity.    Read  to  your  chil- 


From  "Thoughts  in  my  Garden,"  by  Mary  G.  Ward. 
SIMPLE  PLEASURE. 

Among  the  very  small  number  of  plants  that 
have  formed  my  winter  garden  are  two  rose- 
bushes, a  Safrano  and  a  Giant  of  Battles;  the 
one  the  saffron  yellow  that  we  see  occasionally 
in  the  sky  at  sunset,  and  the  other  so  richly 
red  that  it  reminds  me  of  Herbert's  stanza  : 

"  Sweet  rose  !  whose  hue,  angry  and  brave, 
Bids  the  rash  gozer  wipe  bis  eye: 
Thy  root  is  ever  in  its  grave; — 

And  thou  must  die." 

The  plants  are  small,  and  have  given  me  only 
one  or  two  blossoms  at  a  time;  but  I  have 
founsd  so  much  pleasure  in  watching  them,  from 
the  time  the  bud  first  formed  until  the  petals 
unfolded  their  perfected  beautf,  that  I  have 
been  drawn  to  think  a  good  deal  of  the  many 
pleasures  with  which  this  world  abounds,  and 
which  we  neglect  to  enjoy.  We  look  at  a  fine 
hot-house  full  of  flowers  and  think  how  delight- 
ful it  must  be  to  own  such  a  place  ;  and  possi- 
bly, instead  of  enjoying  its  beauty  heartily,  as 
we  would  that  of  a  fine  prospect,  or  a  glorious 
sky,  that  thought  of  possession  embitters  our 
heart,  and  we  turn  moodily  away,  wondering 
why  God  is  so  much  more  indulgent  to  our 
neighbor  than  He  is  to  us. 

Now  it  is  my  conviction  that  the  enjoyment 
of  possessions  does  not  increase  \a  proportion 
to  their  number  and  magnitude.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  persons  who  keep  gardeners 
to  take  care  of  their  plants  gain  as  much  actual 
enjoyment  from  them  as  I  gain  from  mine,  of 
which  I  take  the  enti:e  care  of  myself.  It  is 
not  the  having  things  in  our  possession  merely 
that  enables  us  to  enjoy  them,  but  it^is  the  way 
our  affections  are  developed  by  their  means. 
There  is,  to  be  sure,  the  baseborn  pleasure  of  I 
shining  in  the  eyes  of  our  neighbors,  which 
may  be  gotten  through  fine  houses,  fine  clothes, 
fine  gardens,  or  any  possession  we  may  have; 
but  such  pleasure  is  not  happiness,  and  does 
not  involve  the  true  enjoyment  of  anything 
that  we  possess.  If  we  are  vain  of  anythingjj 
we  have,  it  is  no  longer  that  thing  which  givesi 
us  pleasure  but  only  the  admiration  excited  by 
it  in  our  neighbors. 

The  true  enjoyment  of  anything  which  helps 
to  make  us  happy,  is  based  upon  the  adaptation; 
■of  that  thing  to  the  wants  of  our  own  minds, 
and  is  entirely  independent  of  anything  our 
neighbor  may  think  about  it. 

The  use  of  pleasure  is  to  rest  and  recruit  the 
mind,  and  our  enjoyment  of  it  is  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  rest  and  recreation  we  get  fromi 
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it.  One  person  may  be  surrounded  by  the 
greatest  variety  of  luxuries,  in  houses,  gardens, 
and  grouods,  of  his  own  possession,  and  yet  not 
set  so  much  enjoyment  and  recreation  from 
them  as  another  will  from  strollinor  among  sim- 
ple scenes  of  nature,  and  contemplating  earth 
and  sky  as  God's  glorious  handiwork.  When 
we  give  ourselves  heartily  up  to  the  enjoyment 
of  anything,  which,  like  the  ocean,  the  sky,  or 
a  vast  landscape,  by  its  very  nature  precludes 
ail  thought  of  possession,  we  are  lifted  into  a 
far  higher  enjoyment  than  when  we  can  say. 
How  much  I  wish  this  was  mine  I"  and  if  we 
east  all  feelings  of  envy  out  from  our  hearts, 
we  can  enjoy  the  possessions  of  our  neighbors 
as  much  as  if  they  were  our  own.  Vanity  of 
our  own  possessions,  and  envy  at  those  of  our 
neighbor,  are  different  expressions  of  the  same 
vice.  A  man  who  is  rich  and  vain,  w^ld  be 
envious  if  he  were  poor;  and  the  poor  man 
who  is  envious  will  be  sure  to  become  vain  if 
he  become  rich.  With  both  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  neighbor  that  constitutes  the  value  of 
all  that  is  possessed. 

Domestic  happiness  depends  in  a  very  great 
degree  on  the  eqjoynient  that  is  derived  from 
simple  pleasures.  If  a  mother  devote  herself 
entirely  to  work,  she  cannot  make  an  attrac- 
tive home  for  her  husband  and  children,  any 
further  than  the  wants  of  the  body  are  con- 
cerned. A  boy  will  like  to  come  home  at  meal 
times,  and  to  sleep,  if  his  mother  supplies  him 
with  good  bed  and  board ;  but  if  that  is  all  she 
prepares  for  him,  he  will  seek  entertainment 
in  the  streets  at  other  hours,  and  each  year  of 
his  life  will  find  him  less  able  to  enjoy  the  in- 
nocent pleasures  that  belong  to  a  happy^ome. 
A  girl  who  sees  her  mother  so  devoted  to  house- 
hold care  that  she  allows  herself  no  time  for 
anything  else,  learns  to  look  upon  domestic 
duty  as  mere  drudgery,  and  avoids  it  as  far  as 
she  possibly  can. 

There  is  nothing  children  wish  for  so  much 
as  sympathy,  and  this  can  be  given  without  in- 
terfering with  any  domestic  avocation.  There 
is  nothing  in  sewing,  or  cooking,  or  washing, 
or  ironing,  that  need  absorb  the  thoughts  so 
that  a  mother  cannot  talk  to  a  child,  or  listen 
to  its  story-books,  while  she  is  engaged  in  them. 
I  have  observed  that  women  who  keep  their 
sympathies  open  to  their  children  do  not  grow 
nervous,  and  prematurely  old,  like  those  who 
fix  their  minds  entirely  upon  the  work  that  en- 
gages their  hands,  and  who  have  only  impatient 
words  to  give  their  children  when  they  try  to 
talk  with  them  while  they  are  at  work. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  recollections  of  my 
own  childhood  that  I  look  back  upon  with  so 
much  pleasure  as  the  reading  aloud  my  books 
to  my  mother.  She  was  then  a  woman  of  many 
cares,  and  in  the  habit  of  engaging  in  every 
variety  of  household  work.      Whatever  she 


might  be  doing  in  the  kitchen,  or  dairy,  or  par- 
lor, she  was  always  ready  to  listen  to  me,  and 
explain,  whatever  I  did  not  understand.  There 
was  always  with  her  an  under-current  of  thought 
about  other  things,  nningling  with  all  her  do- 
mestic duties,  lightening  and  modifying  them, 
but  never  leading  her  to  neglect  them,  or  to 
perform  them  imperfectly.  I  believe  it  is  to 
this  trait  of  her  character  that  she  owes  the 
elasticity  and  ready  social  sympathy  that  still 
animates  her  under  the  weight  of  almost  four- 
score years.  How  much  I  owe  to  the  care  and 
sympathy  she  gave  to  my  childish  years,  I  can- 
not measure.  t 

I  am  induced  to  speak  of  my  own  personal 
experience  on  this  point,  because  mothers  not 
unfrequently  deny  that  they  can  talk  and  work 
at  the  same  time;  and  find  in  their  various 
needful  occupations  a  ready  excuse  for  giving 
their  children  short  answers,  and  keeping  them 
away  from  their  presence  as  much  as  possible. 
My  purpose  is  to  fecommend  nothing  as  a  duty 
that  I  have  not  seen  practised  with  success,  and 
which  I  am  not  sure  is  entirely  within  the 
power  of  every  parent  who  is  willir.g  to  per- 
form the  duties  belonging  to  that  holy  office. 

But  I  have  wandered  very  far  away  fi'om  the 
roses  whence  I  set  out,  and  which  I  intended 
to  have  made  the  leading  text  of  my  discourse. 

The  love  of  flowers  is  almost  universal 
among  children.  The  baby  in  its  cradle 
stretches  its  tiny  fiogers  eagerly  after  them, 
and  the  older  child  passes  many  of  its  happiest 
hours  in  seeking  for  wild-flowers.  A¥e  always 
enjoy  those  possessions  most  which  we  have 
done  something  ourselves  in  order  to  obtain  ; 
and  children  at  a  very  early  age  find  not  only 
an  interesting,  but  a  very  valuable  amusement 
in  cultivating  plants. 

Our  Heavenly  Father  gives  the  most  valua- 
ble and  the  most  beautiful  of  his  gifts  to  us 
with  an  abounding  liberality  :  light  and  air 
and  water  for  the  body,. the  glories  of  earth 
and  sky  for  the  soul ;  the  sky  sown  with  stars, 
shining  for  every  one  of  his  children  ;  earth 
sown  with  flowers,  blooming  freely  for  all. 

One  of  the  purest  of  all  the  simple  pleasures 
that  go  to  make  up  domestic  happiness,  is  the 
culture  of  flowers.  They  come  within  the 
means  of  every  one.  If  you  have  a  garden 
you  can  soon  fill  it  with  beautiful  plants 
brought  from  the  woods  and  fields,  with  no  ex- 
pense but  the  pleasure  of  collecting  them.  If 
you  live  in  a  city,  and  in  the  winter,  whether 
in  city  or  country,  a  few  cents  will  give  you 
a  plant  that  will  be  a  source  of  enjoyment  to 
you  for  months;  and  a  few  shillings  will  fill 
your  window  with  them.  Raising  plants  your- 
self, either  from  seeds  or  slips,  is  very  easy ; 
,and  the  process  will  be  full  of  interest  for  your 
children.  This  interest  may  be  greatly  in- 
creased if  you  will  get  some  simple  work  on 
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Botany  and  read  it  witli  your  children.  Gray's 
How  Plants  Grow/'  is  the  best  book  for  this 
purpose  that  has  ever  been  published,  and  is  as 
simple  as  a  child's  talk.  If  the  subject  be  new  to 
you,  you  will  very  probably  find  yourself  desir- 
ing to  know  more  about  plants  after  you  have 
made  yourself  acquainted  with  this  charming 
little  book  ;  and  if  so,  you  will  find  the  larger 
works  by  the  same  author  full  of  interest.  If 
you  wish  to  understand  how  to  manage  your 
plants  skilfully,  Mrs.  Loudon's  "  Ladies'  Com- 
panion to  the  Flower-Garden'^  will  probably 
answer  every  question  you  will  wish  to  ask. 

You  will  soon  find  that  plants  are  not  mere 
playthings;  mere  sources  of  amusement;  but 
a  cheering  presence  in  your  solitude,  a  mani- 
fold resource  for  pleasure  and  instruction  with 
3'Our  children ;  and  in  watching  the  various 
stages  of  their  growth,  and  the  varying  care 
they  require,  you  will  gain  valuable  suggestions 
for  the  mental  as  well  as  physical  training  of 
yourself  no  less  than  of  your  children.  The  de- 
velopment of  thought  and  affection  in  the 
mind  is  so  curiously  analogous  to  vegetable 
growth,  that  plants  are  an  endless  source  of  in- 
struction ;  and  the  more  we  learn  from  them, 
the  more  our  perceptions  are  quickened  for  new 
discoveries.  A  window  full  of  plants  has  more 
material  for  thought  in  it  than  one  who  has  not 
tried  it,  can  possibly  imagine.  It  is  all  healthy 
thought,  too,  unless  the  mind  is  very  perverse 
or  morbid ;  and  throws  a  grace  about  the  mat- 
ter-of-fact cares  of  daily  life,  which,  without 
some  recreative  resource,  are  apt  to  make  mind 
and  body  grow  old  before  their  time. 

There  is  one  common  mistake  to  be  avoided 
in  the  selection  of  plants  for  house  culture ; 
and  that  is  getting  too  many,  .and  taking  them 
too  indiscriminately.  A  few  nice  plants  will 
afford  you  much  more  pleasure  than  many  in- 
different ones.  Do  not  have  more  than  you  can 
accommodate  without  inconvenience,  and  take 
thoroughly  good  care  of  without  their  becom- 
ing troublesome.  The  attempt  to  possess  too 
much  of  any  thing  diminishes  our  enjoyment 
of  it  even  more  than  the  having  less  than  we 
could  conveniently  use.  The  true  enjoyment 
of  anything  depends  upon  its  adaptation  to  our 
tastes,  and  the  amount  of  mental  recreation  and 
development  we  get  from  it ;  and  not  upon  its 
quantity,  or  its  value  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  28,  1864. 

In  addition  to  the  account  in  our  last  paper 
of  the  proceedings  of  our  late  Yearly  Meeting, 
we  take  the  following  from  the  published  ex- 
tracts : — 


The  Friends  to  whom  the  subject  from  Ab- 
ington  and  Western  Quarterly  Meetings  were 
committed,  made  the  following  report  which 
was  adopted  :  Women  Friends  having  come  to 
a  similar  conclusion  ;  and  Monthly  Meetings 
are  requested  to  forward  to  our  next  Yearly 
Meeting,  the  name  or  proper  title  by  which 
they  should  be  addressed. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
proposition  from  Abington  and  the  Western 
Quarterly  meetings,  having  all  met  with  the 
exception  of  two  Friends,  was  united  in  pro- 
posing that  the  following  paragraph  be  inserted 
in  the  Book  of  Discipline,  immediately  follow- 
ing the  last  paragraph  on  the  subject  of  certi- 
ficates,— page  22  : 

"  Each  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meeting 
should  appoint  a  correspondent,  to  whom  cer- 
tificates or  other  communications  intended  for 
the  meeting  should  be  addressed,  and  whose 
duty  it  should  be  to  acknowledge  promptly, 
by  letter  or  otherwise,  the  reception  of  such 
communications,  and  also  to  forward  from  their 
respective  meetings,  such  papers  as  may  be 
placed  in  their  charge  for  that  purpose.  The 
name  and  post-office  address  of  each  corres- 
pondent to  be  forwarded  annually  to  the  Year- 
ly Meeting,  and  a  full  list  thereof  published  in 
the  extracts. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee. 

W"m.  p.  Sharpless, 
Ezra  Michener, 
Barclay  Brown, 
Deborah  F.  Wharton. 
Susan  M.  Parrish. 
PJitadelphia,  bth  mo.  10/7z,  186I.'\ 
Twelfth  of  the  month  and  fifth  of  the  weeh. — 
On  further  consideration  of  the  following  re- 
port presented  at  our  last  sitting,  it  was  adopt- 
ed, Women's  Meeting  also  having  adopted  it. 

To  the  Monthly  Meeting. — The  joint  Com- 
mittee of  men  and  women  Friends,  to  whom 
was  referred  the  subject  from  Burlington  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  report,  that  they  nearly  all  met, 
and  were  generally  united  in  the  belief,  that  if 
Elders  are  not  re-appointed  at  the  expiration 
of  four  jears,  their  term  of  service  shall  cease. 
On  behalf  of  the  Contmittee. 

Jos.  C.  Turnpenny, 
Ezra  31icheneb, 
Anna  Morris, 
Martha  Sheppard. 
Philadelphia,  5th  mo.  lUh,  1861 
The  following  Minute  was  read  and  approved. 
As' the  various  subjects  embraced  in  the  Que- 
ries were  presented  to  our  view,  the  meeting 
was  introduced  into  a  deep  exercise  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  body,  accompanied  with  the  desire 
that  we  might  seek  for  an  increase  of  that  di- 
vine strength  which  is  ever  furnished  to  those 
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who  dwell  in  humility,  under  a  sense  of  their 
own  weakness  and  insufficiency. 

They  that  seek  shall  find ;  and  it  is  only 
those  who  labor  that  can  expect  to  receive 
wages;  and  as  was  the  case  with  the  children 
of  Israel  in  their  passage  through  the  wilder- 
ness, it  is  necessary  that  the  manna  for  our  spir- 
itual sustenance  should  be  gathered  every  day. 

As  we  seek  for  this  heavenly  bread  we  shall 
know  our  strength  to  be  renewed,  enabling  us 
faithfully  to  maintain  the  testimonies  commit- 
ted to  us  as  a  people,  which  will  tend  to  the 
increase  of  our  happiness,  and  our  preservation 
from  the  evils  that  are  in  the  world.  When 
we  attend  our  religious  meetings  under  this  in-' 
fiuence,  even  though  but  the  two  or  three  may 
be  assembled,  we  shall  be  drawn  into  sweet 
communion  with  the  Father  of  Spirits,  and 
with  each  otber. 

Our  pympathies  have  been  called  forth  to- 
ward those  of  our  young  men  who  have  enter- 
ed into  the  military  service  of  the  government. 
While  we  have  desired  to  be  preserved  from  a 
spirit  of  harsh  condemnation  toward  these;  our 
prayers  have  gone  forth  for  their  preservation, 
that  they  may  be  restored  to  their  friends,  and 
seek  for  a  qualilication  to  become  enlisted  un- 
der the  banner  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  We 
have  been  led  to  inquire  how  far  we  have  fall- 
en short  in  our  duty  towards  these.  In 
the  long  continued  prosperity  which  we  have 
enjoyed,  it  is  feared  many  of  us  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  accumulation  of  temporal  riches, 
to  the  neglect  of  the  best  interests  of  those 
who  have  been  committed  to  our  care,  and  earn- 
est desires  were  expressed  that  the  present  state 
of  our  country  may  admonish  us  to  seek  for  a 
renewed  qualification  to  train  up  our  children 
in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 

While  we  gratefully  acknowledge  that  the 
"Grace  of  God  which  bringeth  salvation  hath 
appeared  to  all  men,'^  it  should  be  remembered 
that  it  is  a  seed  to  be  cherished  in  the  youthful 
heart:  and  that  the  example  and  experience 
of  those  who  have  gone  before,  are  often  made 
instrumental  in  quickening  its  growth.  One  of 
the  most  efi"ectual  means  for  the  spiritual 
growth  of  our  children  is  to  be  found  in  the 
religious  concern  of  parents — frequently  to 
mingle  with  them  in  the  domestic  circle  in 
silent  waiting  before  the  Lord,  and  to  encour- 
age the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  partic- 
ularly those  parts  of  the  New  Testament  which 
set  forth  the  life,  mission,  and  example  of  our 
Divine  Master,  who  declared  his  kingdom  was 
not  of  this  world.  The  right  use  of  these 
means  would  encourage  our  children  to  look  to 
the  inward  manifestation  of  Christ  for  their  sup- 
port under  the  trials  and  temptations  to  which 
they  are  subject  in  their  passage  through  life.  ; 

Friends  were  advised  and  encouraged  to  cul-  : 
tivate  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  charity,  and  also  : 


guard  themselves  in  their  intercourse  with  each 
other  and  in  the  community  in  which  they  live, 
that  their  lights  may  shine,  and  they  be  instru- 
mental in  the  promotion  of  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom. 

"  Be  not  conformed  to  this  world,  but  be  ye 
transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  minds, 
that  ye  may  prove  what  is  that  good  and  ac- 
ceptable and  perfect  will  of  God." 


Died,  on  the  23d  of  4fh  month,  1864,  at  Fallston, 
Harford  county,  Md.,  Mordeoai  Price,  Senr.,  in  the 
90th  year  of  his  a^e  :  a  member  of  Little  Falls  Mo. 
Meeting,  and  for  many  years  previously  an  elder  of 
Gunpowder  Monthly  Meeting.  His  work  being  done, 
be  waited  in  patience  the  call  of  his  Heavenly 
Father,  and  when  the  end  came,  was  gathered  as  a 
shock  of  corn  fully  ripe  into  his  eternal  home. 

 ,  in  Baltimore,  on  the  4th  of  5lh  month,  1864, 

of  neuralgia  and  congestion  of  the  stomach,  Wil- 
liam C.  Cornell,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age;  a 
member  of  Baltimore  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  near  Brookville,  Montgomery  connty,  Md., 

on  the  30th  of  4th  month,  1864,  after  a  short  illness, 
Thomas  P.  Stabler,  in  the  '73d  yeor  of  his  age,  an 
elder  of  Sandy  Spring-^  Monthly  Meeting.  The  de- 
ceased was  a  very  useful  member  of  our  religious 
Society,  having  been  for  several  yci'rs  clerk  of  Balti- 
more Yearly  Meeting,  and  a  very  valuable  citizen  of 
the  community  in  which  he  lived.  His  death  has 
created  a  void  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  fill. 

 ,  near  the  same  place,  on  the  Yth  of  5th  mo., 

1864,  of  an  affection  of  the  heart,  Eva  Stabler, 
daughter  of  John  and  Alice  Stabler,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Thomas  P.  Stabler,  aged  about  10  years. 
Throughout  her  protracted  sickness,  she  was  an 
example  of  patient  resignation. 


For  Friends'  Intelligence!-. 

BY  J,  M.  T. 
(Continued  from  page  147.) 

The  following  is  the  third  letter  of  the  se- 
ries in  the  possession  of  the  Pennsylvania  Abo- 
lition Society. 

New  York,  2d  mo.  23,  1790. 
Dear  Brother  : — I  wish  our  friends  who  met 
with  so  much  diflBculty  on  their  return,  had 
taken  advice  and  continued  here,  and  though 
some  might  rejoice  at  their^departure,  there  are 
others  who  have  expressea  sorrow.  One  of  the 
delegates  said  there  was  a  loss  in  their  ab- 
sence— apprehending  while  we  were  together 
there  was  strength.  We  who  remain  were  af- 
fected, in  hearing  last  evening  that  the  Senate 
had  agreed  to  accept  the  temptation  held  out 
to  the  Congress  by  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina. There  were  but  two  who  appeared  to  op- 
pose it — viz  :  Bassett  and  Wyngate  ]  the  first 
was  earnest.  They  sent  a  message  to  the  lower 
house  with  this  account.  This  made  us  stir 
this  morning,  and  renewed  our  request  to  di- 
vers members  to  be  on  their  guard,  and  not  act 
as  th'3  Senate  had  done;  but  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  fear  it  will  be  adopred,  but  when 
men  are  guided  by  the  wisdom  vphich  ig  earthly 
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and  sensual,  what  can  be  expected.  The  East- 
ern members  are  very  desirous  that  "Vermont 
should  be  acknowledged,  apprehending  it  v. ill 
throw  a  weight  in  their  scale,  and  so  are  in  dan- 
ger of  joining  the.  Southern  proposal.  They 
erected  a  State  to  the  Westward,  when  they 
guarded  against  there  being  any  slaves,  and 
now  the  Senate  has  acceded  to  the  North 
Carolina  propo.^al,  in  which  is  the  clause,  Pro- 
vided always.  That  no  regulation  made  or  to  be 
made  by  Congress,  shall  tend  to  emancipate 
slaves.'^  Once  declare  all  men  are  by  nature 
free,  and  then  declare  men  shall  not  be  made 
free  !  Much  pains  has  been  taken  to  expose 
their  inconsistencies,  but  self  ends  and  party 
views  warp  aside. 

However,  Friends  must  console  themselves  in 
this  :  they  have  done  what  they  could.  Some 
of  the  meuibers  friendly  to  the  cause,  say  there 
is  an  overruling  Power,  and  what  we  have  in 
view  will  be  effected  in  time. 

As  the  committee  appointed  in  consequence 
of  the  addresses  propose  to  meet  again  to-mor- 
row morning  to  agree  upon  the  report,  it  is 
probable  it  may  be  proposed  to  the  House  to- 
morrow, after  which  we  caay  be  better  able  to 
determine  our  depa/ture,  yet  wish  to  be  present 
at  the  debate  upon  the  result  of  the  committee 
and  also  upon  the  Carolina  proposal. 

We  have  wanted  the  addresses  printed  here, 
but  not  yet  got  it  done,  though  it  would  remove 
misapprehensions  from  some  of  the  inhabitants 
who  seem  alarmed  with  apprehension  that  we 
are  soliciting  for  all  slaves  to  be  set  immediately 
free. 

What  may  be  done  in  the  militia  law  is  un- 
certain, the  report  from  the  Secretary  takes  up 
much  time.  Divers  members  tell  us  we  need 
not  fear  but  care  will  be  taken  respecting  our 
religious  society,  and  also  respecting  other  ten- 
der people. 

W.  Mifflin  and  J.  Parrish,  dined  with  M.  Fish- 
er, at  the  French  Consul's,  yesterday,  and 
spent  several  hoars  there  much  to  their  satis- 
faction. 

I  am  thy  affectionate  brother, 

John  Pemberton. 

Under  date  of  3  mo.  2nd,  John  Pemberton 
writes,  "  The  Committee  met  on  7th  day  last 
and  formed  the  heads  of  the  report  they  pro- 
pose to  make,  and  find  each  member  was  pri- 
vately to  consider  them,  and  at  their  next 
meeting  to-morrow,  to  make  their  remarks. 

Having  through  M.  F.  procured  in  confi 
dence,  a  copy  of  those  heads,  some  remarks 
are  made  thereon,  and  delivered  to  T.  Hartley, 
one  of  the  members  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
diligent  W.  M.  has  wrote  to  the  committee  to 
be  present  to  morrow.  It  is  sorrowful  to  ob- 
serve, and  1  cannot  but  feel  for  the  commit- 
tee; that  human  fears  too  much  prevail ;  they 


see  the  subject,  I  trust,  in  a  proper  light,  yet 
have  not  firmness  to  bring  forth  their  pros- 
pects. They  fear  that  the  Southern  delegates 
will  rise  in  a  flame,  ^nd  so  temporize.  They 
propose  to  finish  their  business  to-morrow,  so 
as  to  throw  it  before  the  House,  but  I  doubt  it. 
I  believe  they  are,  in  general,  favorable  to  the 
cause  of  humanity,  yet  want  if  possible  to 
please  the  opposite  side — its  no  wonder  when 
human  wisdom  and  human  prudence  govern 
the  mind.  If  we  do  not  succeed,,  I  trust  we 
have  endeavored  to  fulfil  our  appointment,  and 
must  leave  the  event  to  Him  who  can  confound 
the  wisdom  of  the  wise  and  effect  His  gracious 
purposes. 

We  have  had  opportunities,  and  some  re- 
peatedly, with  the  members  of  Congress  gen- 
erally. These  opportunities  have  had,  I  trust, 
a  salutary  effect,  and  find  them  more  free,  the 
more  freedom  is  used.  Threeof  the  Eastern  mem- 
bers called  and  spent  upwards  of  two  hours  with 
us  last  evening,  and  four  dined  with  us  on  7  th  day^ 
and  more  were  invited  but  were  previously  en- 
gaged. Carroll,  from  Maryland,  Foster,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Bassett  and  Sher- 
man. Izard  and  Smith  from  Carolina  were  invi- 
ted, and  had  they  not  been  engaged  would  have 
.come.  W.  M.  had  for  the  first  time  an  interview 
with  them,  and  had  much  free  communication, 
and  adjourned  to  a  further  time.  Jackson  has 
had  a  bad  fit  of  pleurisy  and  not  yet  out  that  I  hear 
of.  I  told  his  friend  Stone  yesterday  it  was  a 
duty  to  visit  the  sick,  and  might  be  a  proper 
time  to  visit  him,  but  he  said,  "  not  Mr.  Jack- 
son." The're  are  agents  here  from  the  Mus- 
kingham.  to  solicit  a  force  to  protect  them  from 
the  Indians.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  mem- 
bers we  have  conversed  with  have  a  just  idea 
of  those  back  people,  and  I  hope  caution  will 
be  exercised  yet.  '  As  dear  J.  Woolman  said, 
'  the  wisest  in  human  policy  shall  be  the  great- 
est fools,'  so  these  men  may  be  warped  aside 
by  solicitation. 

My  companions  pretty  well ;  Warner  is  not 
free  of  a  cold,  yet  not  confined;  is  the  most, 
comfortable  of  any  of  us,  though  the  most  la- 
borious;  he  is  fitted  for  it,  not  easily  daunted, 
and  very  persevering  and  yet  with  prudence. 

We  attend  generally  at  the  Hall  at  the  time  of 
their  meeting,  to  shew  ourselves,  and  to  remind 
them  we  are  waiting  on  them,  and  Warner  sel- 
dom misses  their  breaking  up,  to  catch  oppor- 
tunities, as  well  as  in  visits  their  apart- 
ments. 

Friends  here  are  kind,  and  individuals  ready 
to  join  us  in  visits,  but,  &c.'' 

Under  date  of  3  mo.  9,  he  writes  :, — 
"  I  sent  a  copy  of  the  reports  presented  by 
the  committee,  on  the  subject  of  our  address,  I 
expect  thou  may  see  it  this  evening.  I  agree 
with  thee  that  any  regulation  is  like  a  compro- 
mise, and  what  I  object  to,  notwithstanding  I 
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sent  for  a  copy  of  the  regulation,  respecting 
German  passengers,  thinkinij  if  nothing  more 
could  be  olitained,  this  would  amount  to  a  pro- 
hibition. Smith,  from  S.  C,  yesterday  ad- 
verted to  this  and  reprobated  the  idea.  The 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  was  held  here  this  day, 
and  was  a  solid  meeting,  and  Friends  were 
stirred  up  to  unite  with  us  from  Pennsylvania, 
»ud  an  addition  made  to  the  former  appoint- 
ment. If  this  business  is  attended  to  as  it 
ought  to  be,  it  does  not  appear  likely  Friends 
will  be  released  for  weeks  to  come,  for  the  op- 
position will  contrive  always  to  make  delay,  to 
wear  out  our  patience.  M.  F.  mic;ht  have 
shown  thee  heads  of  the  report,  and  there  is 

little  variation  from  it  Burke, 

yesterday,  after  having  reprobated  the  report 
and  saying  he  had  wrote  his  constituents  that 
the  Congress  would  take  no  notice  of  it,  con- 
fessed he  was  himself  against  slavery,  but 
spoke  the  sentiments  of  those  who  appointed 
him,  and  indeed,  all  the  opposers  made  poorly 
out.  Abuse  and  malevolence  was  most  of  their 
speeches.  Besides  those  mentioned  in  my  last, 
Page  and  Madison,  from  Virginia,  spoke  well 
on  our  cause.'' 

od  mo.  8th.— John  Pemberton  s{\ys,  "  I 
have  sent  the  Congressional  Rej/ufer,  in  which 
is  contained  part  of  the  debates  when  the  ad- 
dresses were  read.  As  it  is  probable  a  commit- 
tee may  be  appointed  some  time,  but  when  I 
know  not,  (such  delays  are  made).  I  have 
thought  some  sections  of  the  law  made  in  Penn- 
sylvania about  30  years  past,  to  regulate  respect- 
ing vessels  bringing  German  passengers,  might 
throw  some  light  to  the  committee." 

In  another  letter  of  same  date,  he  remarks, 
we  waited  on  several  members  this  morning, 
and  urged  a  proposal  for  2d  reading  of  the 
report  of  the  committee,  which  was  motioned 
by  Thos.  Hartley,  but  some  members  one  after 
another,  .presented  private  petitions  for  allow- 
ances of  claims  for  supposed  serving  during 
the  war.  However,  Hartley  reported  his  mo- 
tion and  was  seconded  by  divers  members,  but 
E.  Bbudinot,  to  avoid  altercation,  proposed  the 
first  2d-day  in  the  next  month  being  appointed 
for  the  discussion.  Some  from  the  southward 
proposed  and  insisted,  if  considered  at  all  it 
should  not  be  before  first  2d.day  in  3d  month, 
and  Jackson  uttered  much  reflection  and  scur- 
rility, representing  we  acted  inconsistent  with 
our  profession, — that  our  address  was  incon- 
sistent and  big  with  dreadful  evils,  its  ten- 
dency being  to  promote  insurrection  and  blood- 
shed and  persecution  against  the  Southern 
States,  and  much  to  this  purpose.  And  Smith, 
of  S.  Carolina,  much  like  him  only  more 
guarded  but  very  ceni?orious.  Gerry  took  them 
up,  and  so  did  J.  Vining,  very  masterly,  and 
turned  all  their  arguments  backward,  and  if 
what  they  alleged  was  true,  the  sooner  it  was 


discussed  the  better,  and  that  no  delay  should 
be  given,  but  an  immediate  discussion  entered 
into.  Gerry  thought  it  very  unreasonable  that 
such  reflections  should  be  cast  upon  the  peo- 
ple called  Quakers — representing  the  Friends 
who  brought  the  memorial  had  taken  divers 
opportunities  with  the  committee,  and  always 
appeared  reasonable,  and  that  he  thought 
more  was  contained  in  the  memorial  signed 
by  B.  Franklin,  for  them  to  object  to.  Then 
Jackson  said  he  did  not  mean  to  cast  un- 
reasonable reflections  upon  Friends,  and  said 
he  admired  that  B.  F.,  who  had  been  in  the 
convention  and  knew  so  well  the  disposition  of 
the  Southern  States,  that  he  could  not  recon- 
cile his  signing  such  a  paper,  unless  his  age 
had  weakened  his  faculties. 

There  was  about  two  hours  taken  up  in  dis- 
putation, Jackson,  Smith,  Stone  and  Burke, 
being  in  the  opposition;  Vining,  Boudinot, 
Hartley,  Ge»:y,  Fitzsimmons  and  some  others, 
in  our  favor,  and  it  was  evident  the  opposi- 
tion was  much  weakened.  After  divers  propo- 
sitions, it  was  concluded  to  take  the  matter 
up  to  morrow  a  week. 

The  snare  of  leaning  to  please  men  was 
very  evident  i*i  the  disputations  of  this  day, 
for  Smith  and  Jackson  particularly  objected  to 
the  forepart  of  the  report — reasoning  the  dan- 
ger of  enforcing  such  a  position,  as  it  was  plain 
to  them,  and  would  be  to  any  reasonable  man, 
that  their  saying  what  Congress  could  not  do 
until  1808,  implied  that  then  they  might  set 
every  slave  on  the  continent  free,  and  this 
sentiment  would  create  discontent  to  the  South- 
ward. Had  we  not  been  here,  the  present- 
ment of  the  report  would  have  been  delayed, 
and  had  we  not  been  here,  it  does  not  seem 
probable  it  would  have  been  received  this  day, 
nor  perhaps  for  a  considerable  time,  and  there 
appears  a  cecessity  of  still  attending  to  the 
subject  to  its  close.  If  committed  the  next 
week,  it  is  necessary  to  watch  the  bill,  &c.  I 
say  this  much  to  shew  the  necessity  of  some 
Friends  being  here,  and  it  is  scarce  brotherly  that 
we  should  be  detained  and  not  released  by  other 
brethren.  I  think  there  were  but  four  Friends 
of  this  city  attended  with  us  to-day,  though  in 
many  respects  are  verj  kind,  and  some  as 
have  heretofore  said,  when  we  call  upon  them, 
willing  to  join  in  the  visits  to  members. 

I  thought  some  little  account  of  this  day's 
proceedings  would  be  acceptable.  I  am  sur- 
rounded at  this  time  by  many  Friends ;  Isaac 
Everettt,  Wm.  Jackson,  S.  Downing,  E.  Hicks, 
H.  Post,  D.  Haviland,  and  divers^  other  come  to 
attend  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  to-morrow. 

3d  mo.  14th,  he  writes,  "  It  would  have  been 
acceptable  aud  useful,  had  Pinckney's  speech, 
been  ready  and  here  for  distribution.  The 
paper  proposed  to  be  sent  per  Hallet  is  not  yet 
received.    We  do  not  expect  to  promote  any 
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compromise,  and  have  the  like  sentiments  with 
thee  and  divers  of  the  members  of  Congress, 
know  our  mind,  yet  apprehended,  if  the 
report  was  agreed  unto  and  committed,  and 
there  was  a  determination  to  do  no  more  than 
to  make  some  regulation,  I  was  apprehensive 
that  regulation  comprised  in  the  law  respecting 
German  passengers  might  operate  as  a  prohi- 
bition. I  see  evil  men  might  evade  every  reg- 
ulation, li'  it  comes,  I  believe  we  shall  not 
make  use  of  it. 

E.  Boudinot  and  J.  Viningtold  us  yesterday 
they  would  oppose  any  further  postponement, 
and  expect  it  will  come  on  debate  on  3d-day.  I 
expect  one  or  more  Friends  will  come  from  the 
country  to  give  their  attendance  on  that'day. 
Friends  here  are  very  respectful,  but  the  part 
many  took  during  the  war,  I  believe  has  weak- 
ened their  hands,  and  do  not  like  to  appear  ac- 
tive. 

My  kind  landlord,  E.  P.  and  J.^rlurray,  with 
W.  Shotwell  and  L.  Embree,  sbow  a  good  dis- 
position and  attention,  but  they  have  a  law 
under  consideration  of  the  Legislature  of  this 
State,  which  claims  their  attention. 

My  long  absence  and  the  present  state  of  my 
family,  as  well  as  some  private  concerns,  ren- 
ders is  very  desirable  to  be  released,  but  I  do 
not  feel  it  riglit  to  leave  my  companions,  upon 
whom  a  great  weight  devolves,  and  who  are  stu- 
diously concerned  that  no  opportunity  might  be 
lost  to  further  the  momentous  work.  Foster, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  yesterday  hon- 
estly confessed,  that  he  gave  the  casting  vote  to 
the  second  article  of  the  report,  and  did  it 
with  a  view  to  make  the  report  set  easy  with 
the  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  men,  and  I 
believe  is  not  pleased  with  himself,  as  it  did 
not  answer  what  he  had  in  view. 


THE  ROBIN  AND  THE  SNOW-STORM. 

There  had  been  a  succession  of  warm,  bright 
April  days,  and,  under  their  influence,  the 
brown  grass  had  beguu  to  grow  green ;  the 
lilac-buds  became  plainly  visible ;  the  poplar 
branches  glowed  yellow  in  the  sunshine  ;  and 
the  pursy  willows  by  the  river  made  a  show  of 
their  soft,  furry  catkins.  We  began  to  think 
of  spades,  and  rakes,  and  flower-beds,  and  we 
said  one  to  another,  "  Spring  has  surely  come 
now;"  and  we  went  out,  and  searched  diligent- 
ly along  the  south  hill  sides,  and  in  the  fence- 
corners,  and  under  the  tangled  brush-heaps,  if 
haply  some  little  spring  beauty  or  liverwort 
might  be  f  lUitd  hidden  away  there.  But  all 
in  vain.  The  flowers  knew  better  than  we  did 
that  these  sunshiny  days  were  only  sent  to  pre- 
pare the  way,  and  that  the  beautiful  spring 
would  not  come  until  all  was  ready.  And  so 
they  bided  their  time. 

But  the    birds — foolish,    impatient  little 


things — could  not  wait.  They  were  in  every 
tree-top,  on  every  leafless  bush,  hopping  over 
the  ground  and  singing  everywhere.  They 
called  to  the  flowers  ;  and,  when  the  flowers 
made  them  no  answer,  they  sang  among  them- 
selves, and  were  just  as  happy.  One — a  little 
robin — came  every  morning,  and  perched  upon 
the  bough  of  a  maple-tree  beside  my  window, 
and  saug.  0,  how  he  did  sing  !  His  litt]^ 
body  seemed  to  be  made  of  song,  and  his  whole 
business  in  this  world  seemed  to  be  to  sing. 
He  had  another  mission,  however,  as  you  will  see. 

It  was  a  cloudless,  starlit  sky  that  we  looked 
out  upon  one  night ;  but  when  morning  came, 
the  scene  was  changed.    Old  Boreas  had  been 
down,  and  brought  a  snow-storm  with  him,  and 
now  the  green  grass  was  white,  and  so  were 
the    brown    trees    and   the    yellow  poplars ; 
the  sky  was  gray,  the  wind  whistled  dolefully, 
and  yesterday's  hope  and    promise  seemed 
swept  away  from  ofi"  the  face  of  the  earth.  It 
was  in  truth  a  sight  dreary  enough,  yet  it 
chimed  so  well  with  my  mood — for  a  storm  was 
just  then  overcasting  my  own  sky — that  I  felt  a 
miserable  kind  of  selfish  joy  in  gazing  at  it.  . 
But,  as  I  gazed  and  murmured,  I  spied  my  lit-  1: 
tie  robin,  perched  upon  his  favorite  twig,  his 
feet  immersed  in  the  snow,  and  his  feathers 
ruffled  by  the  wind.    And  what  do  you  think  i. 
he  was  doing  ?  Sighing  over  his  cheerless  pros-  ' 
pects  ?    Wondering  where  he  should  get  his 
breakfast?    Thinking  that  all  his  plans  had 
failed,  and  wishing  that  he  had  not  come 
from   the   southland  so  soon  ?     Not  a  bit 
of  it.    He  was  singing  away  with  all  his  might.  1 
It  was  not  so  merry  a  song  as  he  had  sometimes 
sung,  to  be  sure.    There  were  not  so  many  ! 
trills  and  quavers  to  it ;  but  it  was  a  brave,  i 
cheerful,  hopeful  one.    It  said,  as  plainly  as 
bird-song   could    say,    Though    storms  and 
darkness  are  around  me  now,  yet  I  know  that  ' 
sometime  they  will  clear  away,  and  the  sun 
shine  through.     Meantime  I  will  patiently 
wait,  and  while  I  wait  I  will  sing,  not  of  the  . 
dreary  present,  but  of  the  bright  future  that  ' 
is  surely  coming.'^    And  so  the  robin  sang,  i 
and  I  looked  and  listened,  and  was  rebuked.  ' 
And  I  said,     Sweet  little  messenger,  I  will  ; 
learn  of  you  ;  I  will  take  this  lesson  to  heart.''  '] 

In  this  April  world  of  ours,  when  the  storms  | 
come — as  they  will  come — will  it  lighten  them  «i 
any  to  repine  and  be  impatient?    It  is  hard  to  - 
sing  when  one's  cherished  hopes  are  blown 
away  as  if  they  were  chafl".    But  who  knows  i 
that  they  were  not  chafl"?    Not  you  nor  1.    It  j 
is  hard  to  sing  when  we  have  built  to  ourselves  ' 
a  beautiful  castle,  which  we  meant  to  inhabit,  , 
only  to  see  it  crumbled  into  atoms  by  invisible 
hands.  It  is  hard  to  be  as  thankful  for  the  fancied 
good  denied,  as  for  the  real  good  that  is  given,  j 
But  why  should  it  be  hard,  when  we  have  all 
those  precious  promises  to  rest  upon — when  we 
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know  that  we  are  of  more  value  than  the  grass  of 
the  field,  or  than  many  sparrows  ?  In  the  clouds, 
as  well  as  the  sunshine,  we  are  continually  sur- 
rounded by  evidences  of  a  loving  Father's  care; 
even  the  clouds  and  storms  themselves  are  often- 
times the  very  evidences  of  that  care.  It  ought 
to  be  a  very  comforting  thought  to  us  that  our 
times  are  not  in  our  own  hands ;  that  One  who 
knows  infinitely  better  what  we  need  than  we 
do  ourselves,  will  give  us  what  we  need  ;  the 
discipline  of  adversity,  it  may  be,  or  the  disci- 
pline of  prosperity — ^just  which  is  best  for  us. 
Why  can  we  not  rest  dowii  upon  this  assurance 
and  be  happy  ? 

Thus  I  meditated,  and  there  was  melody  in 
my  heart  as  I  turned  from  the  window,  and  left 
the  robin  still  singing  in  the  snow-storm,  and 
went  about  my  daily  duties. 

Date  Tiiorne. 


THE  BIRD  IN  A  STORM. 
BY  ELIZA  COOK. 

The  snmnier  noon  was  soft  and  fair, 

As  the  face  of  a  sleeping  child  ; 
The  roses  drooped  in  their  stirless  air, 
The  earth  in  its  beauty  seemed  to  wear 

*The  garb  of  the  uodefikd. 

The  golden  snn  was  looking  out, 

And  the  reaper  tied  the  sheaf; 
The  bee  went  heavily  about, 
And  the  fine  old  tree  so  tall  and  stout 

Moved  not  its  topmost  leaf. 

A  blackbird  perched  on  that  old  tree, 

Kept  whistling  clear  and  loud  ; 
Its  liitle  heart  brim  full  of  glee 
Seemed  running  o'er  with  joy,  to  be 

In  a  spot  without  a  cloud. 

All  things  were  beautiful  and  still 

In  the  flush  of  gladsome  light  ; 
And  the  bird  with  many  a  gusli ing  trill 
Seemed  pouring  thanks  to  the  povyer  and  will, 

That  made  his  home  so  bright. 

But  ere  another  hour  was  past, 

Th^  thunder  sco\yl-5vas  round  ; 
The  chilling  rain  poured  hard  and  fast. 
And  the  old  tree  bent  in  the  sudden  blast, 

With  a  dull  and  moaning  bound. 

.The  flowers  fell  in  their  deluged  bed, 

Their  glorj  stained  wMth  cliiy, 
The  corn  lay  down  and  the  reapers  fled, 
The  hardiest  pilgrim  hid  his  head. 

And  gloom  was  over  the  day. 

But  there  was  the  blackbird  still  on  the  tree, 

With  its  paean  not  yet  dore  ; 
It  carolled  away  in  its  earnest  glee, 
As  tlio'  it  were  sure  that  God  must  be 

In  the  shadow  as. well  as  the  sun. 

Its  wings  were  drenched  and  the  bough  was 
wet, 

No  ray  was  below  or  above  ; 
But  it  shook  its  dripping  feathers  of  jet, 
And  liopefnlly  resting,  it  carolled  yet 

la  the  tone  of  greatfal  love. 


I  watched  the  clouds,  and  I  saw  the  bird, 

As  it  whistled  on  the  bough  ; 
And  a  lesson  came  in  the  notes  I  heard, 
The  spirit  in  my  heart  was  stirred, 
And  thought  sat  on  my  brow. 

It  whispered  thus,  "  Oh  !  child  of  earth, 
Learn  thou  to  sing  with  trust; 

Nor  only  in  the  hour  of  mirth  ; 

But  when  the  sorrowing  time  of  dearth 
May  lay  thy  joys  in  dust ! 

Though  gloom  may  gather  in  thy  way, 

Yet  let  thy  faith  be  warm  ; 
And  while  the  mingling  thunders  play. 
Let  the  heart  still  p,(5ur  its  fervent  lay. 

The  blackbird  of  lifes  storm!" 


THE    THREE  CALLERS. 
Morn  calletb  fondlj^  to  a  fair  boy  straying 

'Mid  golden  meadows,  rich  with  clover  dew  ; 
She  calls — but  still  he  thinks  of  nought  save  play- 
ing ; 

And  so  she  smiles  and  waves  him  an  adieu  ! 
While  he,  still  merry  with  his  flowery  store, 
Deems  not  that  Morn,  sweet  Morn,  returns  no  more. 

Noon  cometh — but  the  boy  to  manhood  growing. 

Heeds  not  the  time  ;  he  sees  but  one  sweet  form. 
One  young  fair  face, from  bower  of  jessamine  glow- 
ing, 

And  all  hisloving  heart  with  bliss  is  warm. 
So  Noon,  unnoticed,  seeks  the  \A'estern  shore, 
And  man  forgets  that  iSoon  returns  no  more. 

Night  tappeth  gently  at  a  casement  gleaming 
With  the  thin  fire-light,  flickering  faint  and  low, 

By  which  a  gray-bair'd  man  is  sadly  dreaming 
O'er  pleasures  gone — as  all  life's  pleasures  go; 

Nis'ht  calls  him  to  her,  and  he  leaves  his  door, 

Silent  and  dark — and  he  returns  no  more  ! 


The  following  was  related  by  Bishop  Morris, 
at  a  late  Methodist  Conference  : — 

When  I  was  on  the  Marietta  Circuit,  from 
1816  to  1818,  I  had  in  my  society  in  Marietta, 
a  colored  man  by  the  name  of  Stewart.  He  was 
an  exemplary  man,  and  prayed  in  our  prayer 
meetings.  He  was  industrious  and  economicalj 
and  had  earned  the  means  to  buy  good  clothes, 
a  horse  and  saddle,  and  had  pocket-money  be- 
sides. 

In  the  fall  of  1817,  he  suddenly  and  myste- 
riously disappeared.  He  was  not  in  debt  or  in 
trouble,  that  we  knew  of,  and  we  could  not  in 
any  way  account  for  his  disappearance.  Early 
next  spring  he  returned,  and  came  straight  to 
my  house,  and  gave  an  account  of  himself 
during  his  absence. 

In  the  fall  of  1817,  it  was  impressed  upon 
his  mind  that  it  was  his  duty  to  go  in  a  north- 
west direction  from  Marietta,  and  deliver  a 
message  to  some  people,  he  knew  not  to  whom. 
At  first  he  tried  to  shake  off  the  impression, 
but,  failing  in  this,  he  mounted  his  horse  and 
started. 

If  he  got  further  to  the  right  than  his  im- 
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pression  indicated  as  right,  lie  took  the  first 
left  hand  road  :  if  too  far  to  the  left,  he  took 
the  first  right  hand  road.  In  this  way  he  went 
on  till  he  reached  the  Wyandotte  Indians,  at 
Upper  Stindusky,  in  Ohio,  when  he  said  at  once, 
this  was  the  people  to  whom  be  was  sent. 

He  went  straight  to  the  Indian  agent,  and 
told  him  he  had  a  message  from  God  to  the 
Indians.  The  agent,  as  was  very  proper,  de 
manded  his  credentials,  but  he  had  none,  as  he 
was  only  a  private  Christian,  and  had  not  even 
his  certificate  of  membership  with  him.  Of 
course  he  received  no  encouragement  from  him, 
but  he  went  to  the  Indians  and  talked  with 
them  privately,  and  they  agreed  that  he  might 
address  as  many  as  would  come  together. 
Several  came  together  in  one  of  their  wigwams, 
and  among  them  another  colored  man.  His 
name  was  Jonathan  Pointer,  and  he  had  form- 
erly lived  with  my  uncle  on  the  Big  Kanawha 
River,  but  was  captured  in  childhood  by  the 
Indians,  and  had  learned  the  Wyandoite  lan- 
guage. He  served  as  Stewart's  interpreter, 
and  while  he  talked,  the  Indians  wept;  and 
when  he  was  through,  they  came  around  him 
and  said,  preach  more^^  and  he  did  so;  and 
an  adjoining  Quarterly  Conference  took  cogni- 
sance of  him,  and  licensed  him  to  preach,  and 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  he  had  a  great  revival 
among  the  Indians. 


FRESH  AIR. 

Most  people  at  the  present  day  will  admit  the 
advantages  of  fresh  air,  and  talk  in  a  somewhat 
vague  end  undefined  way  of  the  importance 
of  thorough  ventilation.  There  are  numbers 
who  have  yet  to  learn  how  little  they  have 
of  it  at  home,  and  how  much  more  they 
need  in  order  to  secure  the  health  and  strength 
their  Creator  intended  they  should  enjoy.  A 
writer  in  a  late  number  of  the  Popular  Science 
Review^ — a  physician, — contributes  an  interest- 
ing article  upon  the  causes  producing  an  im- 
pure state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  evils  re- 
sulting, from  which  we  condense. 

Pure  air  is  composed  of  four  constituents, 
two  of  which  are  constant  and  two  variable. 
The  two  constant  are  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
gases.  The  variable  are  carbonic  acid  gas, 
in  small  quantities,  and  the  vapor  of  water. 
The  latter  of  these,  in  quantities  however 
great,  is  not  injurious  to  health.  The  former 
cannot  be  largely  increased  without  manifest 
danger. 

Of  the  constant  constituents,  nitrogen  gas  is 
passive,  always  remaining  in  the  air  in  an  un- 
changed condition.  Not  so  with  oxygen,  which 
is  ever  being  changed  and  renewed.  By  an 
act  of  breathing,  this  gas  unites  with  the  carbon 
of  our  bodies,  producing  heat,  and  we  live.  The 
result  of  this  life  is  carbonic  acid,  a  deadly 
poison  when  taken  into  the  lungs.   An  evident 


necessity  then,  exists  for  its  removal.  Hence 
the  vegetable  kingdom  comes  to  our  relief. 
What  is  death  to  animals  is  life  to  pLnts.  Ihe 
carbonic  acid  enters  the  plant  as  a  compound 
of  carbon  and  oxygen.  The  carbon  is  stored 
away  for  use,  and  the  oxygen  set  free.  But 
not  as  it  before  existed  in  the  air.  It  has 
acquired  new  powers,  and  become  capable  of 
acting  much  more  healthfully  and  vigorously 
upon  the  human  body.  It  is  now  ozone^  which 
is  speedily  transfused  throughout  the  atmos- 
phere, but  collects  most  plentifully  by  the  sea- 
shore, on  mountain  heights,  and  on  the  sea 
itself.  Thus  the  instinct  which  has  led  our 
citizens  to  seek  for  health  by  the  sea- side  and 
on  the  mountain-top  receives  its  scientific 
confirmation. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  is  constantly  being  thrown 
into  the  atmosphere.  Of  the  natural  sources 
of  this  agent  the  most  prolific  is  volcanic 
action.  All  the  putrefaction  and  fermenta- 
tion of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  is  at- 
tended with  the  evolution  of  this  gas..  These 
sources  again  are  supplemented  by  man  him- 
self. It  is  estimated  that  a  thousand  millions 
of  men  consume  yearly  upward  of  two  thou- 
sand billions  of  pounds  of  carbon  ;  to  which 
is  to  be  added  the  consumption  of  the  ani- 
mals by  which  they  are  surrounded.  Yet  this 
enormous  quantity  forms  but  a  smail  portion 
of  the  vast  ocean  of  air  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded. 'In  the  pure  air  of  the  Alps  and 
of  the  sea  it  forms  but  a  fortieth  per  cent,  by 
weight. 

The  accumulation,  then,  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  is  what  we  have  to  guard  against.  Though 
there  are  other  sources  of  impurity, — as  the 
poison  arising  from  decomposing  vegetable 
matter,  and  the  solid  particles  given'  off  from 
living  or  dead  animal  matter,  (the  former 
giving  rise  to  small-pux,  scarlet-fever,  measles, 
whooping-cough^  and  the  latter  to  typhoid 
fever,  etc.), — yet  this  gas  is  by  far  the  most 
commonly  injurious.  That  it  exerts  a  delete- 
rious influence  when  inhaled  into  the  lungs 
there  can  be  not  the  slightest  doubt,  of  which, 
the  destruction  of  the  prisoners  in  the  Black 
Hole  of  Calcutta  is  an  eminent  example.  Our 
author  gives  another  striking  instance  of  the 
direct  effect  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  suffoca- 
tion of  children  in  bed.  Between  two  and 
three  hundred  children  are  annually  sufiocated 
in  London  alone;  the  mother,  in  her  anxious 
care  to  keep  her  child  warm,  so  covering  it  up 
with  bed-clothes  as  to  entirely  prevent  the  nat- 
ural escape  of  this  poisonous  gas. 

The  most  common  source  of  increase  is  in 
the  gathering  of  human  beings  in  dwelling 
houses  and  public  buildings.  Wherever  hu- 
man beings  are  congregated  within  four  walls^ 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  is  being  constant- 
ly consumed;  carbonic  acid  gas  supplying  its 
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Dlace  if  means  are  not  taken  to  remove  it.  We 
lave  all  felt  the  evils  of  deficient  ventilation 
n  our  churches,  courts  of  law,  and  other  pub- 
ic places.  The  dull,  sleepy  feeling  experienced 
s  attributable  to  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid, 
[n  this  case,  hov^ever,  the  evil  is  but  temporary. 
In  our  workshops  and  factories  the  effects  are 
much  more  permanent  and  injurious.  It  is  here 
that  scrofula  and  dread  consumption  mainly 
Bind  their  victims.  There  are  no  doubt  other 
sauses  at  work,  but  carbonic  acid  is  the  most 
active.  But  we  are  in  as  much  danger  in  our 
3wu  homes,  perhaps,  as  anywhere.  Our  sitting 
ind  drawing-rooQ-'S  are  seldom  anything  but 
receptacles  of  foul  air — our  bed-rooms  far  worse. 
Our  author  says  : 

"  The  insane  fear  of  a  draught,  with  the  de- 
lusion that  night  air  is  prejudicial,  undoes  al- 
most everything  in  bed-rooms  at  night,  which 
may  be  done  by  open  air  exercise  or  healthful 
occupations  in  the  day.  The  sleeping-rooms 
of  the  sick  are  frequently  kept  so  close  that 
even  domestic  animals  would  suffer  were  they 
compelled  to  sleep  in  them,  while  those  of  the 
poor  are  so  odious  that  it  is  almost  a  wonder 
health  is  ever  found  among  their  occupiers. 
This  terrible  disregard  of  the  purity  of  bed- 
rooms is  seen  everywhere* — in  the  hammocks  of 
our  ships,  in  the  cottages  of  our  laborers,  in 
the  barracks  of  our  soldiers,  and  in  the  houses 
of  the  mi^ldle  class  and  the  opulent.  The  neg- 
lect of  the  ventilation  of  bed-rooms  is  as  common 
among  sensible  people,  who  flatter  themselves 
they  know  the  value  of  fresh  air,  as  it  is  among 
the  helplessly  poor  and  ignorant  of  our  people." 

If,  then,  impure  air  is  so  common  and  so 
dangerous^  the  question  naturally  arises  :  How 
are  we  to  get  fresh  air  ?  The  difficulty  of  keep- 
ing the  air  of  houses  entirely  fresh  is  insupera- 
ble without  superintendence  or  by  machinery. 
It  is  impossible  to  strain  the  air  of  a  house,  and 
thus  get  rid  of  its  impurity.  We  are  told  of 
a  case  in  London,  where  a  gentleman  uses  a 
steam-engine  to  pump  the  air  through  a  metallic 
sieve  before  it  enters  his  house,  the  consequence 
of  which  is  that  the  air  has  all  the  purity  of 
that  at  the  sea-side  and  the  mountain-top.  A 
process,  however,  not  likely  soon  to  be  in  com- 
mon vogue.  Meanwhile  any  ordinarily  intelli- 
gent person  can  so  arrange  that  there  shall  be 
a  current  of  air  through  a  room,  bearing  in 
jmind  that  hot  air  ascends,  and  cold  air  comes 
in  from  below.  This  can  generally  be  done  by 
having  the  windows  so  constructed  as  to  let 
down  from  the  top,  in  which  case  it  is  essential 
that  the  window  should  be  lowered  and  kept 
lowered.  We  have  seen  houses  with  windows 
so  constructed,  but  whose  inmates  were  so  fear- 
ful of  a  draught  or  the  night-air,  as  to  render 
such  con  truction  nugatory.  But,  after  all,  the 
main  thing  is  to  get  into  the  open  air  as  much 
aa  possible ;  and  remember  that  however  bad 


the  air  of  the  street  may  be,  that  of  the  house 
must  be  far  worse.  Children,  especially,  should 
be  allowed  to  play  in  the  open  air  as  much  as 
possible,  taking  care  that  they  be  provided  with 
warm  clothing, — an  indispensable  precaution. — 
Methodist. 

INVENTION,   THE  ALLY   OF  CIVILIZATION. 

It  is  a  little  singular,  when  we  reflect  upon 
the  subject,  that  the  physical  construction  of 
the  globe  is  essentially  the  same  to-day  as  it 
was  3,000  years  ago.  It  is  true  that  rivers 
have  diverged  from  their  courses,  that  the  sea 
encroaches  upon  the  land,  afld  that  lands  are 
reclaimed  from  the  sea ;  that  volcanic  moun- 
tains vomit  forth  their  contents  and  lay  waste 
the  fairest^ and  most  fertile  countries;  that 
mines  cease  to  give  up  their  treasures,  and 
that  new  ones  are  being  discovered  in  their 
places  ;  yet  one  might  suppose,  in  view  of  the 
never-ending  supply  of  new  and  useful  tools, 
machines,  apparatus,  processes  and  labor-sav- 
ing appliances,  that  a  new  world  had  been  dis- 
covered, teeming  with  boundless  wealth,  and 
also  with  suggestions  ready  made  for  the  bene- 
fit of  inventors  and  the  elevation  of  the  best 
interests  of  mankind. 

JSo  !  it  is  not  so.  All  the  world  is  the  "  old 
world"  as  it  came  forth  from  the  hand  of  God ; 
as  it  started  in  its  orbit  to  move  forever,  until 
checked  by  the  same  power  that  imparted  the 
first  movement  to  it.  This  assertion  does  not 
relate  to  the  labors  of  man  in  drawing  forth, 
from  the  natural  productions  of  the  globe  all 
that  is  useful  and  beautiful;  and  we  merely 
call  our  readers'  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
while  the  physical  construction  of  the  earth  re- 
mains the  same,  the  ingenuity  of  man  is  con- 
tinually changing  its  social  and  political 
aspects.  Where  once  the  wild  savage  stalked 
and  screamed  his  fierce  war-whoop  through  the 
forest,  a  mightier  one  than  he  now  whirls  upon 
its  way;  not  indeed  a  foe  to  the  advancement  of 
mankind,  but  an  ally,  an  aid  to  it.  The  roar 
of  the  railroad  train,  the  shriek  of  tha  steam 
whistle,  the  clatter  and  jar  of  the  factory-loom, 
the  quick,  sharp  twitter  of  the  sewing-machine, 
the  incessant  rustle  of  the  reaping  machine 
through  the  grain,  the  splash  of  paddles,  the 
miles  on  miles  of  telegraph  wire,  are  the  types 
and  exponents  of  civilization  as  much  as  the 
savage  is  a  symbolization  of  the  rudest,  wild- 
est, and  most  uncultivated  stage  of  the  world's 
existence. 

Behold  how  invention  has  shortened  the 
labor  of  men  !  and  how  each  year  seems  to 
bring  us  nearer  to  that  social  millennium  when 
the  fullest  and  most  perfect  development  of  the 
world's  resources  would  seem  to  have  been  at- 
tained !  In  times  of  peace,  when  the  arts  are 
undisturbed  by  other  causes,  then  indeed  civil- 
ization makes  long  strides  toward  reducing  the 
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world  to  a  state  of  cultivation  and  prosperity. 
Even  when  tlie  nervous  arm  and  the  iron  heel 
of  War  overrun  the  land,  it  is  Qu)y  by  strenu- 
ous elfort  and  arduous  application  that  in- 
vention is  able  to  repair  the  mischief,  by 
bringing  forth  still  better  machines,  more 
effective  processes  and  methods  than  existed 
before.  Therefore  in  one  sense  war  is  a  benefit, 
because  it  stimulates  men  to  greater  eff"orts.  In 
any  case,  invention  is  the  true  ally  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  ax,  the  hammer  and  the  saw  are 
good  in  th'eii*  place ;  likewise  the  plow,  the 
loom,  and  the  anvil;  but  if  the  world  were  to 
wait  on  the  capabilities  of  these  simple  instru- 
ments to  supply  its  wants,  the  age  would  be 
backward  indted.  The  progress  of  the  period 
is  gratifying  in  the  extreme,  and  he  is  indeed 
a  far-sighted  individual  who  can  predict  where 
or  when  it  will  cease.  Invention  succeeds  in- 
vention ;  no  sooner  are  the  public  wants  mani- 
fested than  they  are  satisfied;  and  the  tendency 
of  them  is  to  make  the  world  wiser  and  better. 
Even  warfare  itself  will  soon  be  made  so  de- 
structive to  life  that  none  can  be  found  to 
engage  in  it,  and  nations  will  learn  that  the 
arts  of  peace  are  those  which  advance  their 
interests  more  swiftly .  than  force,  fraud,  or 
diplomacy. — Sci.  American. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Mral, — Sales  of  superfine  Flour  at 
$7  12,  extra  at  $7  62.  Penna.  and  Ohio  family  at 
$7  88  and  $8  62  per  barrel,  and  fancy  at  9  50.  Small 
sales  to  the  trade  from  $7  00  up  to  $9  75  for  com- 
mon and  fancy.  Last  sales  of  Rye  Flour  $7  00. 
Corn  Meal  is  scarce  at  $5  75  for  Pennsylvania,  and 
$6  25  for  Brandywine. 

Grain. — Sales  of  good  and  prime  Red  Wheat  at 
%1  80  a  1  84  per  bushel,  and  white  at  from  $1  90  to 
2  05.  Rye  ranjzes  from  $1  55  a  $1  60.  Corn— Yel- 
low is  dull  at  $1  37  a  1  40  afloat.  Oats  are  un- 
changed— sales  of  Penna.  at  87  a  88  cts.  Last  sales 
of  Penna.  Barley  at  $1  35  a  1  40,  and  of  Malt  at 
$1  60  a  1  65. 

WANTED,  Nos.  1,  32  and  42,  Vol.  20,  "Friends' 
Intelligencer  ;"  also,  "  Foulke's  Almanacs," 
for  the  years  1843,  1845  and  1849.    Persons  who 
wish  to  dispose  of  the  above,  will  please  address 
T.  Ellwood  Zell  &  Co., 
5th  mo.  28.  2t.  17  &  19  South  Sixth  St. 


AYOU^G  WuMAN,  having  ten  years  experience 
in  teaching,  wishes  a  situation  in  a  school  or 
family.      Satit-factory  testimonials  and  references 
given.    Salary  moderate.    Comforts  of  a  home  re- 
quisite.   Address  "  Teacher,"  at  this  office. 
5th  mo.  28.,  3t.  pfwo. 


ipATON  ACADEMY,  Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co., 
\j  Pa.,  for  Boys  and  Young  Men. 

Geo.  a.  Newbold,  Principal. 
Summer  Session  of  12  weeks,  will  commence  the 
11th  of  4th  month,  1864.    For  Circulars  address  the 
Principal,  Kenneit  Square  P.  0.,  Chester  county.  Pa. 

A  few  Summer  Boarders  will  be  accommodated 
during  7th  and  8th  months.  Q.  a.  n. 

4th  month  16,  1864.— tf. 


BELLEVUE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE. 
A  BoAKDiJStt  School  for  Girls. 
This  Institution,  beautifully  and  heaUhfully  located 
in  the  northern  limits  of  Attleborough,  Bucks  co., 
Penna.,  will  commence  its  Spring  and  summer  term 
on  the  19th  of  Fifth  Month,  next,  and  continue  in 
session  twelve  weeks.  The  course  of  instruction  is 
thorough  and  complete  in  all  the  elementary  and 
higher  branches  of  an  English,  Classical,  and 
Mathematical  Education.  The  French  hinguage  is 
taught  by  a  native  French  teacher.  Circulars  giv- 
ing full  particulars  may  be  had  on  application  to 
the  principals,  Attleborough  P.  0.,  Bucks  County, 
Penna.  Israel  J.  Grahamb. 

Jane  F.  Grahame. 

Principals. 

3d  mo.  26,  1864-2m. 

T70R  RENT.— A  LARGE  AND  COMMODIOUS 
Jj  two-story  dwelling  house,  with  three  rooms  and 
a  large  hall  on  the  first  floor,  and  a  convenient 
kitchen  attached  ;  a  large  and  good  garden,  and 
sufficient  stabling.  There  is  also  a  large  school- 
house  convenient  to  the  dwelling,  the  whole  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  yard,  nicely  shaded.  This 
property  has  recently  been  used  as  a  boarding 
school,  with  satisfactory  success.  The  location  is 
healthy  and  pleasant,  the  neighborhood  good,  and 
convenient  to  places  of  worship,  schools,  stores,  &c. 
It  is  situated  in  the  village  of  Fallsington,  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa.,  two  and  a-half  miles  from  the  Pbilada.  and 
Trenton  Railroad  at  Moriisville,  and  three  from 
Trenton.  There  is  a  daily  mail  and  post  office  in 
the  place.  It  will  be  rented  all  together,  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  boarding  school,  or  separately, 
and  either  by  the  year  or  as  a  summer  residence,  as 
may  best  suit  applicants.  For  partfculars  address 
either  of  the  subscribers,  or,  to  view  the  property, 
call  on  Ebenezer  Hance,  near  the  premises. 

WILLIAM  SATTERL'H\¥AITE, 
JAMES  R.  STACKHOUSE, 
Fallsington  P.  0.,  Bucks  county,  Pa. 

MARK  PALMER, 
3d  mo.  19,  64.— tf.        Edgewood,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

T ELLWOOD  ZELL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Book- 
,  sellers  and  Stationers,  2d  floor  No's.  17  &  19 
South  Sixth  Street,  Philada.  Also,  Manufacturers 
of  Photograph  Albums,  and  Publishers  of  Friends' 
Books,  and  Foulke's  Almanac. — 3d  mo.  12,  '64.  tf. 

STOKES  &  FOULKE,  MERCHANT  TAILORS,  No. 
521  Arch  St.,  have  on  hand  a  good  assortment  of 
CLOTHS,  CASSIMERES  and  TESTINGS,  and  are 
prepared  to  have  the  same  made  up  to  order  in  good 
style  and  at  moderate  prices 

Particular  attention  given  to  making  Friends' 
Clothing.  9uio.  12,  '63— ly. 


CHESTERFIELD     BOARDING     SCHOOL  FOR 
Young  Men  and  Boys  ;  situated  on  the  Cross- 
wicks  Road,  three  miles  from  Bordeutovvn,  N.  J. 

The  forty-eighth  (48)  session  of  this  Institution 
will  commence  on  the  16th  of  5th  month,  1864, 
and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

TERMS,  $70  ;  one-half  payable  in  advance,  the 
other  in  the  middle  of  the  session. 

For  further  particulars  address, 

Henry  W.  Ridgway, 
Crosswick's  P.  0.,  Burlington  county,  N.  J. 
4th  mo.  9,  '64— 3m. 
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OMMUNICATIONS  MUST  BE  ADDRESSED  AND  PAYMENTS 
MADE  TO 
EMMOR  COMIiY,  AGENT, 

it  Publication  Office,  No.  131  North  Seventh  Street, 

SECOND  DOOR  ABOVE  CHERRY. 

TERMS:— PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE, 
he  Paper  is  issued  every  Seventh-day,  at  Two  Dollars  per  ann. 
hree  Copies  to  om  address,  for  Fivk  Dollars, 
ix  Copies  to  one  address,  for  Ten  Dollars. 

The  postage  on  this  paper,  paid  in  advance  at  the  office  where  it 
.  received,  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  '^0  cents. 
GENTS.— Joseph  S  Cohu,  Joseph  T.  McDowell,  New  York. 

Benj.  Stratton,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Joseph  E.  Silver,  Huntingdon,  Ind. 

James  Baynes,  Baltimore,  Md. 


^rom  the  Yearly  M^etinr/  of  Women  Friends, 
held  in  New  York  hy  adjournments  from  the 
2bth  of  bth  month  to  the  28^^  of  the  same^ 
inclusive,  186B,  to  the  next  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Women  Friends  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  : 

)ear  Sisters  : 

With  hear's  overflowing  with  love  and  grati- 
ude  to  that  Divine  Power  which  has  sensibly 
overshadowed  us  at  this  time,  we  respond  to 
our  affectionate  salutation. 

Our  deliberations  have  been  crowned  with 
hat  sweet  "  unity  of  spirit,'^  which  is  to  us  an 
vidence  that  we  are  not  a  forsaken  people,  but 
hat  the  Heavenly  Shepherd  still  cares  tenderly 
or  us,  as  a  portion  of  His  flock.    We  have 
een  urged  to  renewed  dedication  to  His  serv- 
36,  with  the  assurance  that  it  will  yield  the 
aly  true  reward  of  peace. 
Having  built  upon  the  Rock  of  Ages,  let  us 
ot  be  moved  from  our  foundation  by  the  call, 
Lo,  here  is  Christ,"  or,  "  Lo,  he  is  there,^'  or 
lis,  or  that,  is  thy  work  and  service ;  but 
mtering  in  stillness  in  the  secret  of  the  soul, 
iasing  from  our  own  works,  and  waiting  to 
now  the  Master's  will  concerning  us,  He  will, 
\  his  own  appointed  time,  work  in  us  both  to 
ill  and  to  do,  of  His  own  good  pleasure  j  and 
hen  He  bids  us  put  forth  our  hand,  we  shall 
love  quietly  forward  under  his  guidance,  con- 
i;nt  to  be  led  in  the  way  of  His  appointment, 
though  to  the  creature  it  may  seem  rough 
ad  thorny,  seeking  no  higher  or  sweeter  re- 
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ward  than  the  light  of  his  approving  counte- 
nance. If  we  are  called  in  the  way  of  the  cross, 
let  us  remember  that  help  is  laid  on  One  who 
is  mighty,  and  that  His  grace  is  sufficient  for 
every  emergency. 

In  this  season  of  peculiar  national  trial,  we 
have  been  reminded  of  the  necessity  of  remain- 
ing true  to  the  great  principles  which  first  dis- 
tinguiflied  us  as  a  people,  remembering  the 
promise,  "  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I 
will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life."  Though  clouds 
of  affliction  may  more  and  more  lower  round 
us,  if  our  confidence  is  in  Jehovah,  and  we  are 
faithfully  obedient  to  all  His  requisitions,  we 
shall  be  purified  by  passing  the  fiery  trials  of 
our  faith  that  may  yet  await  us,  and  by  the 
silent  but  persuasive  influence  of  example,  be 
instrumental  in  bringing  others  who  are  not  of 
this  fold  to  enlist  under  the  banner  of  the 
Piince  of  Peace.  And  it  would  be  wise  in  us 
to  examine  our  own  hearts  and  past  life,  to 
see  whether  by  our  ac- ions  or  omissions  of  duty  to^ 
our  God  and  our  fellow  creatures,  we  have  con- 
tributed to  fill  up  the  cup  of  iniquity  that  has 
brought  our  once  prosperous  and  highly  favored 
country  to  its  present  sad  and  calamitous  cod-^ 
dition.  Has  not  the  blood  of  our  brothers  of 
the  African  race  long  been  crying  from  the 
ground  against  us  ?  Have  we  not  partaken  of 
the  produce  of  their  unrequited  labor,  thereby 
strengthening  the  hands  of  the  slaveholder,  so 
that  we  are  not  clear  of  Sustaining  this  great 
I  iniquity  ?  Let  us  then  humble  ourselves  before 
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Him  xiho  is  just  and  true  in  all  His  ways,  and 
patiently  endure  whatever  He  permits  to  come 
upon  us  ;  not  presuming  to  labor  for  universal 
emancipation,  or  any  good  word  or  work,  until 
He  commands  and  goes  before,  leading  us  in 
the  way  he  would  have  us  to  go.  T/mi,  and 
not  till  then,  shall  we  labor  successfully  in  His 
cause  and  the  well-being  one  of  another. 

We  have  been  encouraged  often  to  seek  re- 
tirement and  introversion  of  spirit,  (hat  our  as- 
pirations n)ay  ascend  to  our  Father  in  Heaven 
for  a  renewal  of  our  strength. 

It  is  believed  that  a  faithful  attendance  of 
all  our  religious  meetings  by  our  members, 
would  tend  greatly  to  our  advancement  in  the 
truth.  We  have  been  exhorted  to  lay  aside 
"every  hindering  and  letting  thing,"  which 
would  prevent  our  compliance  with  this  reason- 
able duty.  Let  us  remember  that  if  we  give 
unto  the  Lord  that  which  cost  us  nothing,  our 
offering  will  not  be  blessed.  May  we,  then,  in 
sincerity  render  unlo  Him  the  first  and  best 
fruits  of  all  our  increase.  Being  faithful  in 
the  day  of  small  things,  we  shall  be  made 
rulers  over  more. 

The  subject  of  intemperance  has  been  brought 
livingly  before  us,  and  we  have  been  entreated 
to  use  ouriofiuence  to  strengthen  our  brethren, 
both  by  precept  and  example,  to  abstain  from 
the  intoxicating  draught,  which,  though  at  first 
may  be  pleasant  to  the  taste,  in  the  end  will  be 
bitterness  of  spirit. 

Many  of  us — especially  those  advanced  in 
life — have  been  comforted  and  encouraged  by 
the  attendance  and  consistent  deportment  of 
many  of  our  young  sisters,  who  have  been  ten- 
derly urged  to  dedicate  the  morning  of  their 
days  to  Him  who  loves  an  early  sacrifice;' 

We  have  been  strengthened  by  the  presence 
and  counsel  of  several  Friends  from  other 
Yearly  Meetings, — instruments  who,  by  Divine 
aid,  have  divided  the  Word  aright,  to  the  sat- 
isfying of  many  who  were  hungering  and  thirst- 
ing for  the  Bread  and  Water  of  life. 

While  our  portion  of  the  Lord's  vineyard  is 
thus  dug  ab  'ut  '^nd  watered,  surely,  if  we  are 
barren  and  unfruitful,  it  ia  because  our  desires 
are  not  fervent  enough  unto  Him  who  alone 
can  give  the  increase. 

With  the  hope  that  both  you  and  we  may  be 
'Strengthened  to  "  run  with  patience  the  race 
eet  before  us,"  we  bid  you  an  affectionate  fare- 
well. 

Sigaed  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting  by 

Rachel  Hicks,  Cleric, 


A  TnouoeT. — There  are  moments  that  come 
but  seldom  in  life — once,  twice,  thrice,  perhaps 
— when,  we  stand  revealed  to  ourselves.  We 
have  come  through  life  so  far;  sometimes  its 
pelting  storms,  its  beating  winds,  lave  well  nigh 
made  us  shipwreck  ;  then,  again,  its  springs  of 


soft  indulgence,  its  summer  of  delicious  and 
melting  sunshine,  have  borne  down  upon  our 
steps,  so  that  we  were  weak  and  weary,  yet  we 
are  here  at  another  point  all  untried,  unknown  ; ' 
what  shall  we  do  ?  To  stand  idle  we  cannot; 
to  retrace  our  steps  we  dare  not,  for  night  has 
closed  in  upon  our  past.  Shall  we  venture  the 
unknown  ?  O  Grod  !  thou  alone  must  be  our 
guide.  We  look  not  on  the  yawning  chasms 
under  our  feet,  nor  heed  the  biting  cold,  or 
darkness  of  the  night.  Our  souls  are  nerved 
with  a  high  resolve,  we  trust  our  way  with  thee, 
0  God  1  we  place  our  trembling  hand  in  thine, 
and  our  step  is  firm ;  we  press  on ;  it  is  well 
with  us. 


Morning,  and  evkntng,  and  all-day 
DUTIES. — I  will  begin  here  also,  with  the  be- 
ginning of  time,  the  morning:  so  soon  as  you 
awake,  retire  your  minds  into  a  pure  silence, 
from  all  thoughts  and  ideas  of  worldly  things, 
and  in  that  frame  wait  upon  God,  to  feel  his 
good  presence,  to  lift  up  your  hearts  to  him, 
and  commit  your  whole  self  into  his  blessed 
care  and  protection.    Then  rise,  if  well,  imme- 
dialely:  being  dressed,  read  a  chapter  or  more 
in  the  scriptures,  and  afterwards  dispose  your- 
selves for  the  business  of  the  day ;  ever  re- 
membering that  God  is  present,  the  overseer  of 
all  your  thoughts,  words  afld  actions ;  and  de- 
mean yourselves,  my  dear  children,  accordingly; 
and  do  not  you  dare  to  do  that  in  his  holy  all- 
seeing  presence,  which  you  would  be  ashamed 
a  man,  yea  a  child,  should  see  you  do.  As  yon 
have  intervals  from  your  lawful  occasions,  de- 
light to  step  home,  within  yourselves,  I  mean, 
and  commune  with  your  own  hearts,  and  be 
still;  and  as  Nebuchadnezzar  said  on  another  r 
occasion,  you  shall  find  and  enjoy  one  like  the  ? 
Son  of  God,  with  you  and  in  you  ;  a  treasure  s 
the  world  knows  not  of,  but  which  is  the  aim, 
end  and  diadem  of  the  children  of  God.  This^i 
will  bear  you  up  against  all  temptations,  and'l 
carry  you  sweetly  and  evenly  through  your  day's  « 
business,  supporting  you  under  disappointments, 
and  moderating  your  satisfaction  in  success  ind 
prosperity.     The  evening  being  come,  read 
again  the  holy  scripture,  and  have  your  times 
of  retirement  before  you  close  your  eyes,  as  in  | 
the  morning ;  that  so  the  Lord  may  be  th« 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  every  day  of  your  lives. 
And  if  God  bless  you  with  families,  remember 
good  Joshua's  resolution,  ''But  as  for  me  and^ 
ray  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord." — Advkeof 
William  Fenn  to  his  diihiren. 


For  FriendB'  Intelligencer. 
REFLECriONS, 

A  retrospective  view  of  our  late  annual  ! 
gathering  causes  the  enqu'ry.  Are  we,  as  a  peo* 
pie,  true  to  our  profession  ? 

But  wherefore  this  enquiry,  or  what  remetJi-( 
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brance  has  excited  it  ?  It  is  based  upon  the 
fbct  that  the  important  testimony  long  upheld 
by  the  Society  of  Friends,  to  the  efficacy  of  a 
united,  silent,  spiritual  travail,  was  nearly  lost 
sight  of  by  us  as  a  body,  during  the  different 
sittings  of  our  Yearly  Meeting.  I  would  not 
be  undorsfooil  as  wishing  to  imply  that  the  ai 
most  continuous  stream  of  vocal  testimony  which 
flowed  on  that  occasion  had  not  its  rise  in  the 
living  spring,  for  many  times,  when  abilitated 
to  "try  words  as  the  mouth  tastes  meat,"  the 
secret  acknowledgement  was,  Surely  the  shout 
of  a  king  is  still  heard  in  our  camp;  and  yet, 
there  was  a  secret  longing  for  a  little  of  that 
living  silence,  in  which  what  had  been  heard 
could  be  digested,  so  as  to  minister  to  future 
nouri.shment. 

After  an  offering  has  been  made  through  ex- 
pression, the  body  is  strengthened  by  an  oppor- 
tunity being  afforded  for  silent  travail  uouer 
the  feeling  produced  thereby;  and  even  when 
there  has  been  no  vocaK  testimony,  there  is 
sometimes  known  a  secret  exercise  of  spirit, 
which,  if  abode  under  and  cot  too  frequently 
disturbed,  will  strengthen  the  weary  spirit  or 
instruct  the  honest  inquirer. 

The  feeling  which  prompts  the  present  effort, 
would  encourage  Friends,  when  assembled  in 
meetings,  either  for  worship  or  discipline,  to  be 
watchful  for  and  to  carefully  nourish  those  se- 
«ret  inlliience?,  which  are  not  at  our  command, 
but  which  come  in  upon  the  mind  sometimes 
when  we  look  not  for  them,  as  described  by  the 
language,  "My  Beloved  put  in  his  hand  by  the 
hole  of  the  door." 

These  heavenly  influences  are  graciously  de- 
gigned  for  our  help,  inviting  us  to  an  intimate 
communion  with  the  High  and  Holy  One,  who, 
while  He  iuhabiteth  eternity,  graciously  conde- 
scends to  tabernacle  with  his  creature  man. 
But,  ufiless  we  are  watchful,  and  prepared  to 
receive  the  impressions  of  his  love  or  the  work- 
ings of  his  power,  they  will  pass  by  without 
effecting  the  end  designed.  Thus  we  often  miss 
offered  good,  and  then  bemoan  our  barrenness. 
•  The  exhortation  that  was  formerly  given 
(not  to  one,  but  to  all),  to  "  watch,"  applies 
not  merely  to  watching  against  the  various 
temptations  that  are  around  us,  but  it  calls  us 
to  watch  for  the  coming  of  the  Master.  "  Blessed 
is  the  servant  whom  his  Lord,  when  He  cometh, 
shall  find  watching  :  verily  I  say  unto  you,  He 
shall  come  in  unto  that  servant,  and  they  shall 
Bup  together."  Here  we  may  plainly  see  that 
this  blessing  may  be  turned  aside  by  a  want  of 
watchful  care  on  our  part  to  be  ready  to  receive 
it ;  for  the  servant  has  no  promise  that  he  shall 
8up  wiih  the  Master,  unless  he  be  found  watch- 
ing for  his  coming. 

A  state  of  watching  and  waiting  leads  into 
I  that  tra'^ail  of  spirit,  upon  which  the  testimony 
'  to  silent,  spiritual  worabip  rests  j  and  he  who 


realizes  the  value  of  this  testimony  will  not  be 
found  disregarding  the  privilege  of  assembling 
publicly  to  wait  upon  God;  and  when  thus  as- 
sembledj  great  will  be  the  care  that  the  teach- 
ings of  man  shall  not  encroach  upon  the  diviae 
pren.gativCa  J. 
Fhilada.,  bth  mo  ,  1864. 


"  Went  aside  info  a  desert  place." — We  are 
told  that  when  the  apostles  returned  from  theiT 
ministerial  work,  our  Lord  "  took  them  and 
went  aside  privately  into  a  desert  place."  We 
cannot  doubt  that  this  was  done  with  a  deep 
meaning.  It  was  meant  to  teach  the  great  les- 
son, that  those  who  do  public  work  for  the 
souls  of  others,  must  be  careful  to  make  time 
for  being  alone  with  God. 

The  lesson  is  one  which  many  Christians 
would  do  well  to  remember.  Occasional  retire- 
ment, self  inquiry,  meditation,  and  communion 
with  God,  are  absolutely  essential  to  spiritual 
health.  That  man  who  neglects  them,  is  m 
great  danger  of  a  fall.  To  be  always  preach- 
ing, teaching,  speaking,  writing,  and  working 
public  works,  is  unquestionably  a  sign  of  zeal 
not  according  to  knowledge,  it  often  leads  to 
untoward  consequences.  We  must  take  time 
occasionally  for  sitting  down  and  calmly  look- 
ing within,  and  examining  how  matters  stand 
between  our  own  selves  and  Christ.  The  oaiish 
sion  of  the  practice  is  the  true  account  for 
many  a  backsliding  which  shocks  the  Church, 
and  gives  occasion  to  the  world  to  blaspheme. 
Many  could  say  with  sorrow,  in  the  Canticles, 
"  They  made  me  keeper  of  the  vineyards,  bai 
my  own  vineyard  1  have  not  kept/' — Cant,  i  6. 
—J.  a  Kyle. 

Jrom  the  N.  E.  Farmer., 

Lift  vp  thine  eyes  round  about  and  see  *' — 
Isaiah. 

How  few,  comparatively,  living  upon  this 
grand  earth  see  either  its  beauty  or  its  grandear. 
Anxious  about  daily  bread  and  wherewithapl 
they  shall  be  clothed,  it  matters  little  to  toem 
that  God  has  opened  an  inexhaustible  store  for 
the  wonder,  curiosity,  and  gratification  of  His 
children. 

True,  he  has  made  man  subject  to  wants  aii<3 
infirmities,  with  bodies  to  be  protected  from 
summer's  heat  and  winter's  cold,  that  mast  be 
nourished  and  sheltered,  and  the  burdeo  of 
providing  for  these  necessities  often  falls  heav- 
ily upon  the  spirit.  To  provide  for  to-day  and 
think  anxiously  about  to-morrow'  often  engross 
the  whole  capacity  of  man,  and  the  tiired  body 
clogs  the  soul  with  its  infirmities. 

To  labor  in  one  capacity  or  another  is  the  lot 
of  all;  God  intended  it  to  be  so,  for^  amoag 
the  causes  of  unhappiness,  idleness  or  the 
having  nothing  to  do,  is  certainly  oot  the  Uaat) 
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but  the  labor  that  leaves  no  hour  for  intellect- 
ual improvement,  for  quiet  reflection,  for  the 
enjoyment  of  nature,  surely  does  not  often  fall 
to  the  lot  of  maa. 

Is  not  the  morning  slcy,  radiant  with  crimson 
at  the  horizon,  melting  into  the  blue  above 
where  a  few  late  stars  still  glow,  outspread  alike 
for  the  laborer  commencing  his  toil,  and  the 
man  of  leisure  who  rises  early  to  inhale  the 
pure  breath  of  the  dawn  and  feast  his  eyes 
upon  the  awakening  glory  ?  The  one  might 
drink  in  as  deep  a  draught  from  the  celestial 
fountain  as  the  other,  were  he  accustomed  to 
study  nature  in  her  infinite  varieties,  but 
therein  lies  the  diflerence.  'J  he  many,  per- 
haps from  defective  education,  having  eyes,  see 
not,  and  so  the  entrancing  loveliness  of  early 
morn  is  lost  upon  eyes  intent  only  upon  the 
tasks  to  which  a  new  day  has  called  them. 

Lift  up  thine  eyes  round  about  and  see,  not 
the  budding  beauties  of  the  blithesome  spring, 
nor  the  magnificent  liberality  with  which  sum- 
mer crowns  the  earth,  nor  the  ripened  glories 
of  the  autumn  days,  but  the  new  aspect  of  the 
leafless  trees, ^the  clear  cold  skies  that  seem  no 
barrier  to  the  searching  eye,  the  mantle  of 
spotless  white  that  lies  on  hill  and  valley  re- 
flecting back  the  bright  beams  of  the  sun  ;  look 
at  these,  the  guerdon  that  winter  brings,  and 
say  does  the  royal  Giver  stint  in  His  benefac- 
tions to  the  children  of  men  ? 

It  needs  but  the  observant  eye  and  attentive 
ear  to  make  earth  beautiful  to  all  who  dwell 
upon  its  surface,  and  there  are  no  favored  ones 
on  whom  the  dews  especially  descend  or  the 
sun  scatters  its  benignant  rays.  Old  ocean 
heaves  from  continent  to  continent,  unstinted 
in  its  magnificence,  and  for  all  alike  its  spent 
waves  curl  upon  the  beach  and  breathe  their 
sweet,  sad  mutmurings.  The  birds  sing  for  all 
who  will  listen,  the  winds  breathe  their  strange 
melodies  through  all  lands,  flowers  bloom 
everywhere,  untilled  by  mortal  hands,  and  the 
broad  sky,  resplendent  by  d-ay,  glorious  by 
Dieht,  is  the  one  curtain  hung  around  the 
dwelling-place  of  all.  Believe  this,  ye  blind, 
open  your  e^es,  and  behold  more  than  tongue 
ever  uttered,  more  than  hand  ever  penned, 
more  than  human  mind  ever  conceived. 

Mother,  take  your  little  ones  by  the  hand 
and  point  out  the  evening  star,  the  moon  in  its 
pale  loveliuess,  the  clouds  so  ri(  h  in  form  and 
hue,  the  sparkling  snow  beneath  the  mid-day 
gun,  the  endless  varieties  of  form  among  the  ; 
leafless  trees,  the  thick  verdure  of  the  pines  ! 
that  protects  the  winter  bird ;  make  these  and  | 
a  thousand  other  wonders  and  beauties  the 
theme  of  your  loving  converse,  and  your  chil- 1 
dren  will  bless  you  to  their  latest  day  for  tastes 
BO  formed  and  strengthened. 

To  be  alive  to  all  the  beauties  of  nature  is 
to  possess  one  safeguard  from  temptation,  for 


it  aflfords  an  inexhaustible  resource  to  man's 
higher  faculties ;  but  when  the  soul  recognizes 
in  these  outward  forms  the  Spirit  that  animates 
all,  when  all  that  is  pure  and  beautiful  on  earth 
but  draws  near  in  close  communion  with  his 
Grod,  then,  indeed,  nature  accomplishes  for  him 
her  appointed  mission. 

Let  us  be  covetous  of  our  portion  of  all  that 
God  has  bestowed  upon  the  universe,  for 
though  He  gives  freely,  it  is  but  for  a  brief 
time,  and  then  all  of  us  that  can  perish  is  taken 
to  earth's  ample  bosom,  and  the  places  that 
knew  us  in  the  flesh  shall  know  us  no  more 
forever.  Let  us  strive  to  leave  no  lesson  un- 
learned that  can  render  us  wiser,  purer,  hap- 
pier, so  that  when  the  earth  fades  from  our 
vision  we  may  be  prepared  for  that  grander 
world  of  which  this  is  but  the  portal. 

H.  J.  L. 


From 


Thoughts  in  my  Garden,"  by  Mary  G.  Ware. 
HOME  VIRTUES. 

The  natural  aff"ections,  such  as  conjugal,  pa- 
rental, filial,  and  fraternal  love,  and  the  love  of 
home,  which  would  seem  to  bind  all  the  others 
into  a  single  sheaf  of  household  virtues,  are 
supposed  by  many  persons  to  be  inherently  and 
of  necessity  pure  and  holy.  Yet  every  one  of 
these  aiiections  may  be  only  modifications  of 
love  of  self.  Self-love  clings  like  the  Pilgrim's 
burden,  to  every  trait  of  our  nature  ;  and  can 
be  cast  ofi"  only  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  Nat- 
ural aifection,  until  it  has  been  spiritualized  by 
regeneration,  is  a  body  without  a  soul,  the  form 
of  love  without  its  immortal  essence. 

We  may  test  the  quality  of  any  of  our  af- 
fections, by  honestly  answering  such  questions 
as  the  following:  Does  it  make  us  love  to  min- 
ister to  others,  or  demand  that  others  should 
minister  to  us  ?  Do  we  seek  our  own  happi- 
ness in  loving,  or  the  happiness  of  the  person 
we  love  ?  Do  we  love  to  be  at  home,  because 
there  we  can  rule,  and  fret,  and  find  fault  with- 
out restraint,  and  devote  ourselves  to  our  own 
pleasures  ;  or  because  there  we  reciprocate  all 
kindly  aff"ections,  and  help  to  fill  out  the  har- 
mony of  a  happy  household  ? 

We  are  all  prone  to  love  those  who  flatter 
our  vanity,  who  pet  our  foibles  and  weaknesses, 
who  look  with  an  indulgent  eye  upon  our  vices,  or 
who  mil  isler  to  our  comfort;  and  au;0[ig  our 
family  relatives,  we  usually  find  more  of  all 
this  than  in  any  other  soci  al  circle.  We  love 
to  be  ministered  to  and  to  exercise  selfishness 
in  many  ways,  and  a  very  ardent  love  of  home 
may  dwell  in  our  hearts,  because  there  we  are 
ministered  to  more  than  elsewhere — because 
there  we  can  be  more  selfish  than  anywhere 
else. 

If  the  love  of  dominion  and  of  selfish  in- 
dulgence were  put  away  from  the  human 
heart,  a  home  would  be  more  delightful  from 
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containiog  a  numerous  family,  and  involving 
every  variety  of  relationship  ;  because  the  va- 
rious facilities  of  the  heart  would  be  called  into 
more  complete  activity,  and  a  fuller  and  higher 
life  attained,  than  is  possible  in  a  small  home 
circle.  The  affections  lose  their  pliancy  and 
expansiveness  by  being  confined  within  narrow 
limits;  and  it  is  more  difficult  to  avoid  be- 
coming more  indulgent  towards  ourselves,  and 
less  so  towards  others,  in  a  small  household, 
where  there  are  few  interests,  than  in  a  large  one 
where  there  are  many. 

A  happy  home,  like  heaven,  is  a  place  where 
each  individual  is  seeking  to  make  others  hap- 
py. There  is  no  class  of  persons  who  find  so 
little  happiness  as  those  who  seek  it  directly, 
through  self  indulgence  of  any  kind  ;  no  mat- 
ter how  innocent  the  mode  of  indulgence  may 
be.  Self-forgetfulness  is  the  first,  and  a  desire 
to  benefit  others  the  second,  requisite  in  a  hap- 
py life.  We  must  think  of  ourselves  in  order 
to  cultivate  our  powers  of  usefulness,  our  moral 
and  intellectual  faculties,  and  to  keep  our 
bodies  in  a  state  of  health,  that  they  may  be 
able  to  serve  the  mind  ;  and  we  shall  find  hap- 
piness in  such  thoughts  of  ourselves  ;  but  the 
moment  we  begin  to  form  plans  of  life  that 
have  our  own  individual  happiness  as  means 
and  end,  we  are  taking  the  most  direct  method 
of  making  ourselves  miserable.  Just  so  far  as 
the  membep  of  a  household  seek  their  happi- 
ness in  making  others  happy,  home  becomes  a 
correspondence  of  heaven;  and  just  so  far  as 
they  seek  their  own  individual  happiness  with- 
out regard,  or  in  opposition  to,  the  happiness 
of  the  rest,  home  become  a  correspondence  of 
hell. 

Parents  who  would  make  home  a  heavenly 
abode,  must  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  to  the 
little  child  what  the  Heavenly  Father  is  to 
themselves.  A  little  child's  only  idea  of  God 
is  based  upon  the  ideas  of  love,  wisdom,  and 
power  that  he  receives  from  the  daily  life  of 
father  and  mother.  A  child  who  sees  his  pa- 
rents religiously  self-controlled,  and  just  and 
affectionate,  will  be  sure  to  respect  and  love 
and  obey  them,  and  the  filial  virtue  they  arouse 
in  his  mind  will  form  a  generous  soil,  on  which 
piety  and  reverent  obedience  to  God  will  spring- 
up  and  grow  until  they  overshadow  the  whole 
being.  But  if  the  child  is  so  unfortunate  as 
to  see  his  parents  without  self-control;  if  they 
indulge  or  thwart  his  wishes  in  accordance  with 
the  mood  of  their  own  tempers,  and  without 
regard  to  propriety  and  justice;  if  they  deny 
him  at  first,  and  then  yield  to  his  teasing  im- 
portunities; if  they  tell  him  to  do  right,  and 
yet  permit  him  to  do  wrong;  if  they  pet  him 
when  the  feel  good-natured,  and  scold  him  when 
they  feel  cross,  it  is  impossible  that  he  should 
have  any  feeling  of  true  respect  for  them.  He 
may  love  them  fitfully,  as  they  love  him ;  and 


he  will  obey  them  when  he  cannot  help  it ;  an4 
all  this  prepares  him  to  think  of  God  as  an  ar- 
bitrary being,  very  fearful  and  terrible,  and  al- 
together removed  from  the  plane  of  his  love. 

A  little  child  is  almost  intuitively  pious,  if 
the  least  help  is  given  him  by  those  who  are 
about  him  ;  for  the  angels  that  continually  be- 
hold the  face  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  are 
lending  all  their  influence  to  draw  his  heart 
upwards ;  and  if  his  earthly  guardians  would  but 
co-operate  with  his  heavenly  ones,  his  spiritual 
growth  would  be  as  certain  and  as  easy  as  his 
material  growth.  ***** 

In  order  to  develop  true  filial  respect  in  the 
minds  of  children,  parents  must  fir^t  have  de- 
veloped a  true  and  childlike  piety  in  themselves. 
They  must  recognize  their  own  responsibility 
to  their  Heavenly  Father  before  they  can  see 
clearly  to  direct  the  hearts  of  the  little  beings 
whom  He  has  instructed  to  their  care.  The 
i  child  has  no  reason  or  conscience  of  its  own  ; 
and  they  must  be  reason  and  conscience  for 
him. 

Parental  authority,  during  the  first  few  years 
of  a  child's  life,  should  be  entirely  arbitrary* 
Eeason  and  conscience  develop  slowly  in  a  child, 
through  instruction  and  training.    Until  they 
are  developed  he  should  be  made  implicitly 
obedient  to  the  reason  and  conscience  of  his 
parents.    To  tell  a  child  that  an  act  is  foolish 
or  wrong,  and  then  to  let  him  do  it,  is  throw- 
ing a  responsibility  from  the  parent,  who  ought 
to  bear  it,  upon  the  child,  who  is  too  weak  to 
bear  it.    Every  time  this  is  done  the  child  is 
confirmed  in  indifference  to  wrong,  and  in  con- 
tempt of  parental  authority.    If  the  parent 
has  too  little  self-control  to  enforce  obedience 
in  a  child,  it  is  much  better  to  let  him  alone 
entirely  than  to  attempt  to  throw  off  the  re- 
sponsibility which  belongs  entirely  to  the  pa- 
rent.   The  selfish  weakness  that  attempts  to 
quiet  its  own  conscience,  by  merely  telling  a 
child  it  is  wrong  to  do  anything,  and  then  per- 
mitting him  to  do  it,  is  just  as  reprehensible  as 
acknowledging  a  thing  to  be  wrong  and  then 
doing  it  one's  self.    There  are  persons  who 
seem  to  think  it  mitigates  the  sin  of  an  evil 
act,  if  one  confesses  it  to  be  wrong;  but  to  sin 
in  the  face  of  conviction  is  something  that  ad- 
mits of  no  palliation.    If  you  have  so  little 
moral  strength  that  you  will  not  enforce  obedi- 
ence in  your  child,  at  least  have  the  forbear- 
ance to  let  him  sin  ignorantly.    Do  not  confirm 
him  in  obedience  towards  yourself,  and  in  ifa- 
difference  to  right  and  wrong,  by  laying  bur- 
dens of  responsibility  upon  his  shoulders  that 
he  is  wholly  unable  to  bear.    Your  child  can- 
not appreciate  the  consequences  of  a  wrong  ac- 
tion, because  he  has  has  almost  no  experience 
or  observation  of  life  ;  you  know  what  the  con- 
sequences are,  and  it  is  your  duty  to  shield  him 
from  them  by  preventing  him  from  doing  wrong. 
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We,  who  are  grown  men  and  women,  all  know 
how  hard  it  is  to  resist  tlie  evil  desires  of  our 
own  hearts,  although  we  can  measure  the  con- 
sequences of  indulging  them  so  fully;  and  yet 
we  wonder  that  a  little  child  is  not  ready  to  put 
away  his  evil  desires  the  moment  we  tell  him 
they  are  wrong.  His  passions  about  little  things 
are  just  as  hard  for  him  to  resist  as  our  greater 
passions  about  greater  things  ;  while  his  ignor- 
ance of  consequences  is  almost  total.  He  needs 
every  aid  we  can  give  him  to  prevent  his  little 
feet  from  stumbling  over  the  pebbles  in  his 
pathway,  that  to  our  greater  strength  are 
scarcely  noticeable.  We  must  not  think  we  have 
done  our  duty,  because  we  have  told  him  of  the 
danger.  It  is  for  us  to  hold  him  up,  till  he 
can  walk  safely  by  his  own  strength ;  to  re- 
strain himself;  to  guide  him  till  he  has  learned 
ail  we  can  teach  him  of  the  right  way. 

Simple  obedience  is  the  only  virtue  a  little 
child  can  practise,  and  it  is  the  foundation  of 
every  other  virtue.  The  child  should  be  trained 
to  it  in  the  very  first  year  of  its  existence  ; 
with  all  possible  tenderness,  but  with  equal 
firmness.  Every  month  that  this  training  is 
put  off,  its  difficulty  increases ;  and  lost  time 
and  opportunity  are  two  things  that  can  never 
be  recovered.  Be  very  careful  that  you  are  right 
in  what  you  require  of  your  child,  and  then 
bear  in  mind  that  just  in  the  degree  it  is  right, 
you  will  be  wrong  if  you  do  not  enforce  obedi- 
ence in  him. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  know  exactly  what  is 
right,  and  how  much  one  should  require  of  a 
little  child.  The  more  one  lives  a  life  of  child- 
like obedience  to  the  Heavenly  Father,  the  bet 
ter  one  understand,  what  to  ask  of  one's  child ; 
and  to  do  this,  one  must  keep  as  near  Him  as 
possible,  through  prayer  and  study  of  His 
Word.  He  is  nearer  to  the  parent  than  the 
parent  is  to  the  child ;  and  if  the  heart  is 
opened  to  Him,  he  will  teach  it  "  wondrous 
things  out  of  His  law.'' 


USE  OP  PERSONAL  NAMES  IN  THE  EAST. 

The  simplicity  in  the  mode  of  naming  indi- 
viduals, which  prevailed  among  the  Hebrews, 
ia  practised  still.  Thus  we  read  in  the  Script- 
ures of  Abraham,  Jacob,  David,  Peter,  James, 
without  any  additional  name,  except  in  certain 
oases  where  an  obvious  reason  existed  for  a 
fuller  mode  of  designation.  The  name  of  the 
father  was  sometimes  added  for  the  sake  of 
effect,  as  Simon  son  of  Joses ;  or  an  epithet 
wa*^  employed  as  Simon  Zelotes,  Judas  Iscariot, 
when  two  or  more  persons  moved  in  the  same 
circle,  and  were  in  danger  of  being  mistaken 
for  one  another.  But,  with  a  few  exceptionable 
deviations  of  this  nature,  men  were  wont  to  be 
known  in  common  life  under  a  single  name,  the 
Chrisiian  name,  as  we  should  call  it,  in  dis- 
tinction from  that  of  the  family. 


The  old  usage  remains  at  the  present  day ; 
and  not  only  eo,  but  the  names  employed  with 
most  frequency  are  the  ancient  historic  names 
of  the  Bible.  In  the  caravan  with  which  I 
travelled  from  Egypt  to  Palestine  were  fourteen 
men  who  were  natives  of  the  country.  Among 
them  we  had  an  Abraham,  Ishmael,  Jacob, 
Joseph,  Moses,  Solomon  and  Job.  We  ad- 
dressed them,  and  they  addressed  each  other, 
in  the  true  patriarchal  style,  by  these  familiar 
appellatious.  This  use  of  single  names,  and 
this  partiality  for  the  names  which  the  Old  or  the 
New  Testament  has  rendered  famous,  we  find 
existing  not  only  among  the  Jews,  but  the 
Arabs  and  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  the 
East,  as  Copts,  Armenians,  Greeks,  and  others. 

The  habit  of  hearing  such  names  used  con- 
tinually in  the  lands  where  they  originated, 
and  where  the  actions  were  performed  which 
they  suggest  to  the  mind,  tends  powerfully  to 
weaken  one's  impression  of  the  remoteness  of 
time,  and  to  bring  the  past  and  present  near  to 
each  other.  It  contributes  to  the  same  feeling 
to  journey  from  place  to  place,  and  see  the 
ruins  or  sites  of  so  many  ancient  towns,  and  to 
hear  the  people  speaking  from  day  to  day,  of 
Jerusalem,  and  Hebron,  and  Joppa,  and  Bethle- 
hem, and  Nazareth,  from  which  the  traveller 
perhaps  has  just  come,  or  to  which  he  inquires 
the  way. 

I  am  conscious  that  these  and  similar  causes 
have  wrought  a  great  change  in  my  own  feel- 
ings, at  least,  on  this  subject.  The  days  when 
Christ  walked  on  the  earth ;  when  Peter  and 
John,  and  the  other  disciples  travelled  with  him 
over  the  mountains  and  plains  of  Palestine;  nay, 
when  Abraham  and  Lot,  and  the  other  patriarchs, 
pitched  their  tents  at  Hebron,  and  Bethel,  and 
Shecbem,  seem  by  no  means  so  ra;xote  vis  they 
once  did.  The  intervening  period  of  time  has 
become  narrower.  It  appears  but  comparative- 
ly a  short  time  since  such  persons  lived  in  the 
world,  and  performed  the  deeds  which  we  con- 
nect with  their  names.  Such  contact  with  men 
of  varied  nationality,  and  with  the  monumeotsof 
distant  ages,  tends  wonderfully  to  break  down 
the  barrier  between  the  different  races  and 
centuries,  and  to  make  one  feel  that  he  belongs 
to  all  time,  and  has  a  brother  in  every  child  of 
mortality. — Hackett. 

THE  EARLY  LIFE  OF  HERBERT  SPENCER. 
BY  MRS.   TRACY  CUTLER. 

A  review  in  The  Independent  of  the  recent 
work  of  this  distinguished  author  has  recalled 
a  few  incidents  in  his  history  unknown  to  the 
American  public.  When  in  Derby,  England, 
his  native  town,  some  twelve  years  since,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  making  the  acquaintance  of 
his  father  and  mother.  Mr.  Spencer,  sen., 
was  a  man  of  fiae  culture,  who  had  made  teach- 
ing his  profession. 
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His  mother  was  a  qu'et,  unobtrusive  woman, 
whose  highest  happiness  seemed  to  consist  in 
ministering  to  her  family. 

Herbert  was  the  only  surviving  child,  several 
others  having  died  in  inftincy^  and  his  life 
seemed  to  hang  upon  so  slender  a  tenure  that  his 
father  entreated  his  mother  not  to  set  her  heart 
upon  the  infant,  as  in  all  probability  it  would 
be  only  to  meet  with  disappointment  and 
anguish.  His  own  hopes  he  held  in  stern 
abeyance,  feeling  that  this  was  too  frail  a  bark 
on  which  to  launch  them  forth. 

After  unwearying  care  and  solicitude,  the 
"^mother  began  t'»  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
rearing  him.  But  he  was  too  feeble  to  lead 
them  to  anticipate  for  him  even  a  life  of  use- 
fulness. This  led  his  father  to  study  much  the 
laws  of  physical  development,  the  result  of 
which  was  to  bring  the  boy  up  as  much  in  the 
open  air  as  possible,  and,  by  gradual  and  judi- 
cious exercise,  to  strengthen  his  muscles  and 
give  breadth  to  his  chest. 

It  would  have  been  his  highest  pride  to  give 
him  a  profound  classical  education ;  but  he 
believed  this  would  ruin  his  hea'th,  and  send 
him  to  an  early  grave.  He  therefore  contented 
himself  wiih  giving  him  such  education  as  he 
could,  first  by  explaining  outward  objects,  and 
then  by  deducing  from  these  objects  the  laws 
by  which  they  manifested  themselves.  He 
seldom  gave  him  books  to  study  till  he  had 
clearly  imparted  to  him  the  principles  of  the 
science  he  was  about  to  take  up.  Every  care 
was  taken  to  teach  him  accurately,  so  that  no 
labor  might  be  lost  in  retracing  errors. 

He  showed  aptitude  for  mathematics  and 
mechanics,  and  his  father,  feeling  that  a  liter- 
ary career  was  out  of  the  question,  turned  his 
studies  mainly  in  the  direction  of  civil  engin- 
eering. He  told  me  he  did  this  to  secure  for 
his  son  a  life  of  out  door  activity,  as  the  only 
means  of  furnishing  him  honorable  and  useful 
employment,  withftut  imperilling  his  health. 
This  was  in  consonance  with  the  inclinations 
of  his  son,  and  at  a  suitable  age  he  found 
employment  as  a  civil  engineer. 

After  he  had  been  engaged  thus  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  his  improved  health  gave  pro- 
mise of  the  future,  his  father  began  to  lament 
that  he  had  not  ventured  to  give  him  a  more 
finished  education.  While  at  home  for  a  short 
visit,  his  father  said  to  him,  one  day,  "  Herbert, 
.  I  deeply  regret  that  you  should  have  given  no 
attention  to  moral  philosophy. "  Please  to 
mark  out  a  course  of  reading  for  me,  and  I 
will  pay  it  due  attention,'^  was  his  reply. 

Gratified  at  his  ready  acquiescence,  the  next 
morning  he  placed  in  his  hands  "  Dymond's 
Essays,"  requesting  his  opinion,  after  careful 
reading.  In  a  few  days  he  brought  back  the 
book,  remarking,  "I  can  write  abetter  treatise 
on  the  subject  than  that  myself.'^ 


^'  If  you  can,  my  son,  you  ought  certainly  to 
do  it,"  was  his  half  sarcastic  reply. 

A  few  months  after,  his  father  was  astonished 
by  the  receipt  of  his  first  volume  on  Social 
Stati-itics.  It  had  Veen  wr'tt  n  during  the  inter- 
vals of  professional  labor  as  an  engineer,  and 
published  with  very  little  review  or  criticism. 
His  father  loaned  me  the  volume,  remarking 
that,  had  he  been  allowed  to  revise  the  proof,  he 
should  have  corrected  many  errors  in  phraseol- 
ogy, into  which  a  hasty  writer  was  so  liable  to 
fall;  and  I  found  the  book  containing  many  of 
these  marginal  corrections.  The  clearness  and 
depth  of  the  book  took  his  father,  and  indeed 
the  English  public,  by  surprise.  Their  old 
authors,  giants  in  thought,  were  laid  low  by 
this  stripling,  as  Goliah  was  by  the  young 
shepherd. 

His  later  books  show  that  the  youth  has 
become  a  man  strong  enough  to  grapple  with 
the  underlying  thoughts  on  which  the  universe 
is  based  ;  yet  the  depth  of  his  moral  and  reli- 
gious culture,  doubtless,  will  keep  him  within 
those  circles  that  are  held  by  the  central  at- 
traction of  the  Creator,  Ruler,  and  Eegenerator 
of  the  Universe.  I  feel  sure  that  the  lover  of 
philosophical  investigation  will  find  in  him  one 
capable  of  leading  on  to  higher  and  purer 
sources  of  wisdom  than  the  shallow  philoso- 
phers who  prophesy  in  the  name  of  science, 
but  forget  its  grand  author. —  The  Independent. 

Conviction. — The  moment  a  person  is  con- 
vinced that  he  ought  to  perform  any  act  of 
duty,  be  it  what  it  may,  is  the  moment  that 
tests  real  character.  The  voice  of  conscience 
has  its  sweetest  tones  at  the  fin^t  utterance;  if 
not  heeded  then,  it  gradually  becomes  silent. 

Obedience  to  conscience  is  what  makes  the 
growing  Christian;  and  it  must  be  instant,  full, 
and  hearry.  Regard  or  disregard  of  this  heav- 
enly monitor  decides  all  our  daily  peace.  God 
intends  what  we  think,  what  we  do,  and  what 
we  see,  shall  be  chastened  by  the  power  of  con- 
science, and  the  conviction  as  to  whether  a 
thing  is  right  or  wrong  must  receive  the  most 
delicate  and  fair  consideration ;  else  it  is  ut- 
terly in  vain  to  expect  that  strength  of  moral 
character  which  gives  peace,  blesses  the  world, 
and  honors  God.  Only  is  that  person  reliable, 
or  happy,  or  useful,  who  regards  the  first  con- 
victions of  duty.  This  is  the  helm  thiit  guides 
to  ail  true  character.  This  is  the  inner  that 
makes  the  true  and  outer  life.  "  The  yeas  and 
nays  are  the  the  giants  of  life." — Congrega- 
tionalist. 


Gunny  Bags.— The  inquiry  is  often  made, 
"What  is  a  gunny  bag?"  The  London  Me- 
chanics  Magazine  tells  us  all  ab^ut  it :  It  is  a 
bag  made  from  the  coarse  spun  fibres  of  a  plant 
which  grows  in  India,  of  which  there  are  many 
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varietirs.  On  the  CoromaDdel  coast  this  plant 
is  called  goni,  and  ^unny"  is  a  corruption  of 
this  name.  The  cultivation  of  the  cliuH^  jute, 
or  "  sunny"  has  been  carried  on  for  centuries 
in  Bengal,  and  gives  employment  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  inhabitants.  It  is  said  that  three 
hundred  thousand  tons  of  jute  are  grown  in 
India,  of  which  one  hundred  thousand  tons  are 
exported  as  gunny  bags,  besides  one  hundred 
thousand  tons  in  a  raw  state.  The  gunny  bag 
is  used  for  sugar,  coffee,  spices,  cotton,  drugs ; 
indeed  almost  every  article  which  we  pack  in 
dry  casks  and  boxes,  is,  in  the  East,  packed  in 
gunny  bags.  It  is  also  made  into  mats,  carpets, 
ropes,  paper,  and  various  other  articles. 

FlUENDS^  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  4,  1864. 

Marriage  notices  sent  to  this  paper  will  not 
be  inserted  unless  it  is  distinctly  stated  they 
have  been  accomplished  under  the  care  of  a 
Monthly  Meeting. 

Errata. — In  the  heading  of  "  Thoughts  in 
my  Garden,''  Mary  Gr.  Ward"  should  have 
been     Mary  O.  Ware." 

New  York  Yearly  Meeting  which  commenced 
on  the  23d,  closed  on  the  26th  ult.  As  soon 
as  the  printed  minutes  are  sent;  us,  our  readers 
will  be  furnished  with  extracts  from  them. 

On  the  evening  of  the  24th,  a  Conference  of 
the  subscribers,  and  others  interested  in  Swarth- 
more  College,  was  held,  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  25th,  a  meeting  of  the  Friends'  Freedmen's 
Association. 

Died,  at  his  residence,  at  Fall  Creek,  Madison 
county,  Indiana,  on  the  28th  of  2d  month,  1864, 
Amos  Garretson,  aged  86  years,  3  months  and  23 
days  ;  an  elder  of  Fall  Creek  Monthly  Meeting.  His 
kindness  to  all,  will  long  be  remembered.  The  fol- 
lowing was  written  by  him,  a  short  time  before  his 
death  :  "  The  prospect  of  my  approaching  dissolu- 
tion, has  brought  very  solemn  feelings  over  my 
mind  ;  the  time  is  wisely  kept  from  my  sight,  but 
when  it  does  take  place,  it  is  my  desire  that  all 
things  concerning  my  funeral  may  be  plain,  without 
ornament;  that  my  coffin  be  made  plain,  without 
stain  or  varnish ;  and  that  a  stone  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  my  grave,  without  a  name  or  inscription 
on  it,  for  I  believe  it  right  for  me  to  bear  my  testi- 
mony against  superfluity  at  our  burials;  and  stror  g 
desires  have  been  raised  that  I  may  be  preserved 
faithful  and  obedient  to  the  manifestations  of  Divine 
grace  while  passing  through  this  state  of  proba- 
tion." 

 ,  on  the  6th  of  3d  month,  1864,  with  a  pro- 
tracted disease,  which  she  bore  with  patience  and 


resignation,  Elizabeth  H.  Steward,  in  the  TSd  year 
of  her  age ;  a  member  and  elder  of  Upper  Spring- 
field Monthly  Meeting,  New  Jersey.  She.  had  endea- 
vored to  live  the  life  of  the  righteous,  and  gave 
evidence,  during  her  sickness,  that  she  was  pre- 
pared to  die  the  death  of  the  righteous. 

Died,  with  lung  disease,  on  the  20th  of  4th  month, 
1864,  Anna,  wife  of  Levi  Knight,  in  the  67th  year 
of  her  age;  a  member  of  Blue  River  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, Washington  county,  Indiana,  and  an  elder  more 
than  20  years.  She  was  an  affectionate  wife  and 
mother,  and  was  always  ready  to  lend  a  ha^d  of 
help;  her  lamp  was  trimmed  and  burning;  every 
necessary  preparation  for  the  final  change  was 
made,  and  she  was  well  aware  when  the  hour  ar- 
rived :  requesting:  her  beloved  ones  to  give  her  up, 
and  not  grieve  after  she  was  gone. 

 ,  in  Collins,  on  the  13th  of  5th  month,  1864, 

suddenly,  of  erysipelas,  William  Taber,  aged  75 
years  ;  an  elder  of  East  Hamburgh  Monthly  Meeting, 
Erie  county,  N.  Y. 


A  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  Friends 
within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting, 
for  promoting  subscriptions  to  Swarlhmore  College, 
vjill  be  held  at  Race  Street  MeeUng  House,  on  6th 
day,  6th  mo.  10th,  at  11  o'clock,  a.  m.  This  being  the 
General  Quarterly  Meeting,  the  attendance  of 
Friends  of  the  Committees,  within  the  different 
Quarters,  or  Reports  from  them,  is  desirable. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Clerk. 


Since  last  acknowledgment,  the  following 
amounts  have  been  contributed  to  "  Friends^ 
Association  for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of  the 
Freedmen." 

By  Friends  and  others  of  the  City,  $999  00 
*'       of  Bristol  Preparative 
Meeting,   42  25 

By  Friends  of  Merion  Preparative 
Meeting,   30  00 

By    Friends    of  Roaring  Creek 
Monthly  Meeting,    .       -       .       .     44  25 

By  Friends  and  others  of  Falls 
Monthly  Meeting,       ...         18  00 

By  Friends  in  the  vicinity  of  Buck- 
ingham,       -        .        .       .       .     91  00 

By  Friends  of  West  Liberty,  Iowa,     16  50 

Acknowledged  previously,       .     7,030  60 

Total,  48,271  60 
M.  SaunderS;  Treasurer. 
Phila.,  5th  mo.  28th,  1864.  . 

Friends  and  others  of  Concord  Preparative 
Meeting  contributed  ^27,  which,  through  mis- 
take, was  included  in  the  amount  credited  to 
the  City,  in  report  published  3d  mo.  26th. 


The  punishment  of  death  is  about  to  be 
abolished  in  Portugal,  except  for  military  crimes 
committed  during  war  with  a  foreign  power. 
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[We  insert  the  Extracts  from  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Women  Friends  almost  entire,  be- 
lieving ail  the  minutia  will  interest  those 
members  who  were  unable  to  attend. — Eds.] 

At  a  Yearly  Meeting  of  Women  Friends, 
held  in  Philadelphia,  by  adjournments  from 
the  Ninth  of  Fifth  month  to  the  Thirteenth  of 
the  same,  inclusive,  1864. 

Reports  from  all  our  constituent  Quarterly 
Meetings,  also  from  Fishing  Creek  Half  Year's 
Meeting,  were  received,  by  which  it  appears 
that  the  representatives  who  were  appointed  to 
attend  the  service  of  this  meeting,  on  being 
called,  were  all  present  but  fifteen  ;  for  the  ab- 
sence of  eleven,  sufficient  reasons  ^vere  as- 
signed. 

Minutes  for  the  following  Friends  in  attend- 
I  ance  from  other  Yearly  Meetings  have  been 
read  : 

For  Mary  Way  and  Margaret  Iddings,  Eld- 
ers from  Centre  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.,  and 
Isabella  B.  Webster,  a  member  from  East  Ham- 
j  burg  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  Y. 

A  proposition  has  been  received  from  Phila- 
I  delphia  Monthly  Meeting,  desiring  that  if 
I  united  with,  the  representatives  be  requested 
I  to  propose  the  names  of  one  or  two  Friends 
from  each  Quarterly  Meeting,  who  shall  con- 
j  stitute  a  Committee  (to  continue  till  another  is 
I  named),  to  unite  with  a  Committee  of  that 
\  meeting  in  preserving  order  in  and  about  the 
meeting-house. 

Epistles  from  our  Sisters  at  their  Yearly 
Meetings  of  New  York  and  Ohio,  have  been 
read  to  our  comfort  and  encouragement;  they 
iliave  been  as  "deep  answering  unto  deep,'' 
I  stirring  up  the  pure  mind  by  way  of  remem- 
tbrance  of  our  individual  duties  and  of  the 
j  importance  of  attending  to  the  day  of  small 
things. 

To  examine  the  Treasurer's  account  and  re- 
iport  to  a  future  sitting,  a  Committee  has  been 
I  appointed. 

A  satisfactory  report  from  our  Standing  Com- 
jmittee  on  Education  and  Libraries  has  been 
I  read,  and  they  are  released  by  their  own  re- 
quest ;  their  labors  during  their  continuance 
we  believe  have  been  blest. 

The  representatives  have  been  desired  to 
stop  at  the  rise  of  this  meeting  and  confer  to- 
gether, in  order  to  propose  for  the  considera- 
tion of  our  afternoon  sitting,  the  names  of  suit- 
able Friends  to  serve  as  Clerk  and  Assistant 
Clerk  the  present  year. 

Second  deny  afternoon. — A  Friend,  on  behalf 
of  the  representatives,  reported  that  they  con- 
ferrM  together  as  instructed,  and  were  united 
in  proposing  for  our  consideration  thjs  names  of 
Mary  S.  Lippincott  for  Clerk,  and  Mary  H. 
Child  for  Assistant  Clerk.  The  meeting  uniting, 
they  are  appointed  to  that  service  the  present 
year. 


A  minute  from  our  Friend  John  Way,  an 
Elder,  from  Centre  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.,  also 
one  for  Stimonson  Powell,  a  Minister  from 
Westbury  Monthly  Meeting,  L.  I.,  were  read. 

The  representatives  as  directed  this  morning, 
produced  the  following  report,  which  has  been 
united  with  and  adopted  by  this  m^eeting. 

The  representatives  propose  the  following 
women  to  unite  with  a  Committee  of  Men 
Friends  in  preserving  order  in  and  about  the 
meeting-house,  viz  :  Susan  C.  Foulke,  Isabella 
Webster,  Martha  Scarborough,  Macrey  Eyre, 
Martha  Dodgson,  Elizabeth  M.  Booth,  Caroline 
Hayes,  Abigail  Coates,  Margaret  Palmer,  Sarah 
Maloney,  Susanna  M.  Mifflin,  Elizabeth  W. 
Ridgway,  Maria  Kirby,  Sarah  Ann  Bates, 
Sarah  Smith,  and  Elizabeth  Wilson. 

Epistles  from  our  Sisters  of  Baltimore,  New 
York,  and  Genesee,  have  been  read,  and  their 
contents  have  been  as  streams  of  refreshment 
to  many  minds.  We  have  remembered  that 
to  those  who  abide  with  the  Master,  truth 
speaks  the  same  language. 

To  essay  replies  to  these  epistles,  and  those 
read  this  morning,  as  way  opens,  and  produce 
to  a  future  sitting,  a  Committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed. 

A  deputation  from  Men's  Meeting  informed 
that  a  proposition  came  before  them  from  two 
Quarterly  Meetings,  desiring  an  additional 
clause  in  our  Discipline,  (which  they  produced.) 
Our  meeting  uniting,  a  Committee  of  Women 
Friends  was  set  apart  to  join  with  them  in  con- 
sidering the  subject,  and  report  when  pre- 
pared. 

A'  minute  has  been  received  from  Men's 
Meeting,  informing  that  they  had  apppointed  a 
Committee  to  consider  the  subject  introduced 
by  a  minute  from  Burlington  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing. After  deliberation  it  appears  to  be  the 
judgment  of  this  meeting  to  appoint  a  few 
Friends  to  co-operate  with  them. 

Tenth  of  the  month  and  third  of  the  weeJc.'-- 
The  state  of  Society  has  been  entered  upon  by 
the  reading  of  the  first  two  queries  with  their 
answers. 

Much  excellent  counsel  has  been  handed 
forth  during  our  consideration  of  the  important 
testimonies  contained  in  them.  We  have  been 
cited  to  increased  faithfulness  in  attending  our 
religious  meetings.  It  is  of  vital  importance 
to  Society  that  our  meetings  should  be  regular- 
ly attended  by  our  members  when  health  of 
body  and  circumstances  permit,  though  dis- 
couragements present  and  many  cares  surround 
us,  these  would  yield,  as  the  mind  becomes 
stayed  upon  that  Power  that  causes  the  "  moun- 
tains to  skip  like  rams,  and  the  little  hills  like 
lambs,"  before  those  who  love  their  Heavenly 
Father  above  all,  and  desire  to  serve  Ilim  and 
to  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Moth- 
ers have  been  feelingly  appealed  to,  to  lift  up 
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their  heads  in  hope,  for,  if  obedient,  they 
would  oftea  find  a  way  made  for  them  when 
they  could  see  no  way,  to  their  bumbling  ad- 
miration. Daughters  were  persuaded  to  be 
willing  to  ni.ike  8on)e  sacrifice,  in  order  to  as- 
semble with  fheir  elder  friends,  particularly  at 
mid-week  meetings.  By  meeting  together  in 
a  feeling  of  leliuious  fellowship,  the  cords  of 
love  would  be  strengthened,  which  would  more 
abundantly  tend  to  preserve  us  in  the  unity  of 
the  spirit  and  b(»nd  of  peace. 

Third  day  <\ftenioon. — The  four  succeeding 
queries  with  their  answers  have  been  read,  and 
much  concern  expressed  that  there  should  be 
increased  faithfulness  on  the  part  of  mothers 
and  guardians  of  children  to  endeavor  to  pre- 
serve them  on  every  hand  from  the  contaminat- 
ing influences  by  which  they  are  surrounded, 
and  that  the  dear  daughters  may  be  willing  to 
adhere  to  the  counsel  of  tender  parents  who 
are  watching  over  them  for  their  good  ;  as  also 
to  give  heed  to  the  in  ward  monitor  in  their  own 
breasts,  which  will  direct  them  in  the  way  of  j 
happiness  in  this  life,  and  insure  it  in  the  world 
to  come. 

Eleventh  of  the  month  and  fourth  of  the 
week. — There'iiainingqueries  and  their  answers 
were  read,  and  the  summaries  united  with  as 
nearly  representing  our  state  at  this  time. 

A  continued  feeling  of  deep  concern  prevails, 
that  our  testimony  against  war,  and  its  sppuorte  rs, 
an  hireling  ministry,  may  be  more  fully  main- 
tained, and  that  grearer  faithfulness  and  obedi- 
ence might  be  manifested  in  the  support  of  our 
several  importaut  testimonies.  That,  at  this 
time  of  suffering  and  desolation  in  our  land, 
when  many  hearts  are  closely  proven,  we,  as 
members  of  a  highly  professing  Society,  may 
individually  and  collectively,  stand  in  our  al- 
lotted stations,  and  give  evidence  that  we  are 
followers  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus,  whose 
mission  was  to  proclaim  peace  on  earth,  and 
good  will  to  all  wiQu:' 

Have  we  not  participated  too  deeply  in  the 
spirit  of  war,  and  by  unfaithfulness  been  par- 
takers  in  the  sin-;  of  our  nation,  and  must  we 
not  be  partakers  also  of  the  suffering  conse- 
quent thereon  ?  We  must  bow  in  humility, 
and  ask  to  be  clothed  upon  with  the  spirit  of 
supplication,  and  raise  our  petitions  in  secret  to 
Him  who  is  a  God-hearing  and  answering 
prayer,  and  who  CdU  stay  the  effusion  of  blood, 
and  break  the  bonds  of  oppression. 

"We  have  been  cited  to  greater  diligence  in 
reading  the  Scriptures  of  Truth,  waiting  upon 
the  "  Spirit  that  opens,  and  none  can  shut," 
and  which,  when  "  it  shuts,  none  can  open," 
to  have  them  revtaled  to  us  according  to  our 
need,  and  to  retire  often  into  silence, — a  rever- 
ential silence,  where  the  still  small  voice  is 
heard,  and  speaks  intelligibly  to  that  ear  that 


-Tn  the  reading  of 


is  open  to  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  to  the 
prepared  minds. 

Fourth  day  afternoon. 
the  second  annual  query  and  its  answers,  much 
exercise  spread  amongst  us  on  the  subject  of  a 
religious  guarded  education.  A  hope  has  been 
expressed  that  Friends  in  Quarterly  and  Month- 
ly Meetings  will  continue  to  be  concerned  to 
have  schools  under  their  care,  where  the  tender 
minds  may  be  preserved  from  improper  influ- 
ences during  their  progress  in  useful  study. 
Impressions  made  early  upon  the  innocent  mind 
are  lasting,  and  it  is  believ  ed  that  in  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  there  have  been,  and  io  all  proba- 
bility will  increasingly  be,  a  course  of  in- 
struction, not  comporting  with  our  profession, 
from  which  we  should  endeavor  to  guard  our 
youth. 

Quotas  have  been  received  from  all  our  con- 
stituent meetings,  and  are  placed  in  the  hands 
of  our  Treasurer. 

The  reports  from  the  different  Quarterly 
Meetings  acknowledge  the  reception  of  the 
Extracts  from  our  last  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  join  Men  Friends, 
in  the  consideration  of  the  subject  brought 
up  from  Abington,  and  Western  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings, produced  a  report,  which  is  united  with 
and  adopted. 

A  Committee  has  been  appointed  to  assist 
the  Clerks  in  collecting  the  exercises  during 
our  several  sittings,  and  prepare  the  Extracts 
for  printing  and  distribution. 

The  Committee  appointed  at  a  former  sitting 
to  examine  the  Treasurer's  account,  report  they 
have  attended  to  the  service,  and  find  it  cor- 
rect, leaving  a  balance  in  her  hands  of  four  i 
hundred  and  fourteen  dolhirs  and  thirty-  three  s 
cents,  This  meeting  considers  it  not  needful 
for  the  Monthly  Meetic^-s  to  forward  their 
quotas  next  year. 

Twelfth  of  the  month  and  fifth  of  the  week. 
— We  have  had  an  acceptable  visit  from  oun 
friend,  George  Truman,  at  this  time. 

Epistles  to  our  sisters  of  New  York  and^ 
Ohio  have  been  read,  the  former  united  with, 
and  the  latter  retained  for  some  small  alter- 
ations. 

A  concern  has  prevailed  to  dissuade  oun 
young  sisters  from  attending  places  of  diver- 
sion, though  they  may  be  solicited   so  to  do 
under  the  plausible  pretext  that  their  money  is« 
expended  for  charitable  purposes,  and  goes  tOJ 
alleviate  the  extreme  sufferings  of  humanity. 
Though  philanthropic   combinations  may  dis-' 
pense  public  gifts  wisely,  and  though  these  mayj 
be  blest  in  their  hands.  }et  let  not  the  poF'sua- 
sion  that  the  ''means  justifies  the  end,"  be 
sufficient  to  make  us  unmindful  of  the  injunc- 
tion of  our  Divine  Master,  "  When  thou  doest 
alms,  let  not  ttj  left  hand   know  what  thy 
right  hand  doeth,  that  jLhy  alms  may  be  in 
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i'cret,  and  thy  Father,  which  seeth  in  secret, 
iiuQself  shall  reward  thee  openly."  And  may 
hoso  who  have  known  the  tendering  visitations 
'f  divine  love,  but  who  feel  that  the  world  has 
nnfasted  joys,  the  pursuit  of  which  they 
re  not  yet  prepared  to  relinquish,  be  incited  to 
n  early  surrender  of  tlieir  all  to  the  divine 
Tovcrnnient,  that  so,  while  their  veins  are  full 
f  blood,  and  their  bones  of  marrow,  they  may 
pow  their  spiritual  strength  increased,  and 
Witness  an  ability  to  withstand  the  temptations 
f  time,  some  of  which,  when  yielded  to,  pro- 
uce  a  full  harvest  of  suffering. 

Thirteenth  of  the  month  and  sixth  of  the 
:erJc. — The  epistle  to  Ohio,  being  again  read, 
1^  united  with,  and  the  Clerk  is  directed  to  sign 
lhat  and  those  prepared  at  a  former  sitting,  on 
ehalf  of  the  meeting. 

The  Committee  appointed  at  a  former  sit- 
ing to  as  ist  in  collecting  the  exercises  and 
reparing  the  extracts,  are  desired  to  transcribe 
he  epistlcp,,  and  place  them  with  our  Corres- 
onding  Committee,  to  be  forwarded. 
The  Committee  appointed  at  a  former  sitting 
n  the  subject  from  Burlington  Quarterly  Meet- 
Jg,  produced  a  report,  which,  after  a  general 
xpression  of  unity,  was  adopted. 

Although  the  answers  to  our  fourth  query 
-ere  very  full,  yet  a  fear  has  prevailed  lest  the 
se  of  the  intoxicating  draught  is  again  being 
itroduced  in  the  social  circle,  as  a  proffered 
ospitality,  by  which  temptation  our  young 
len,  especially,  may  be  drawn,  little  by"lit.tle^ 
ito  a  vortex  of  dissipation.  Much  depends 
pon  us,  dear  sisters,  to  arrest  and  discourage 
lis  growing  evil. 

May  we  be  vigilant  in  our  endeavors  to  throw 
guarding  influence  around  them  on  all  occa- 
:oiis,  and  strengthen  their  desires  to  withstand 
'lis  sin  which  so  easily  besets,  and  be  willing 
)  discard  entirely  the  use  of  it  in  the  social 
nd  private  circles. 

Memorials  for  our  beloved  friends,  Rebecca 
•ieree,  deceased,  a  minister,  from  Fallowfield 
[onthly  Meeting,  endorsed  by  Western  Quar- 
jrly  Meeting,  and  Elizabeth  Webster,  a  min- 
ter  from  Sadsbury  Monthly,  endorsed  by  Cain 
luarterly  Meeting,  have  been  read  at  this  time, 
itting  forth  the  excellent  examples  of  dedi- 
ited  handmaidens  of  the  Lord,  and  the  peace- 
il  close  of  useful  lives. 

"  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  in- 
erit  the  earth."  Let  the  pious  lives  of  our 
ear  departed  sisters  incite  us  to  greater  dedi- 
ition  to  the  service  of  our  Divine  Master,  that 
e  may  be  useful  in  our  generation,  and  that 
ir  end  may  be  peace. 

We  have  been  favored  during  the  several 
ttings  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  to  feel  the  own- 
ig  presence  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church, 
id  have  been  enabled  to  transact  the  business 
lafc  has  come  before  us  in  much  harmony  and 


love.  Grateful  for  the  favor,  we  conclude,  to 
meet  at  the  usual  time  next  year,  if  consistent 
with  the  Divine  will. 

Mary  S.  LippincotT;  Clerk, 


From  the  Public  Ledgfr. 
THE  RUSSIAN  LINE  WOKING. 

Nothing-  yet  has  come  so  near  giving  ug  the 
idea  of  a  World's  Telegraph  Line  as  the  mes- 
sage sent  to  Cyrus  W.  Field  in  two  hours  (allow- 
ing, we  suppose,  for  the  difference^  of  time) 
from  the  Capital  of  Eastern  Siberia  to  Queens- 
town,  in  Ireland.  To  know  that  the  telegraph 
is  now  in  working  order  through  one  huridred 
and  fifteen  degrees  of  longitude  on  the  European 
and  Asiatic  side  of  the  connection  with  the 
United  States  is  something.  On  the  American 
side  the  lines  already  run  from  St.  John,  New- 
foundland, to  San  Francisco,  a  distance  of 
seventy  degrees  more,  in  all  equal  to  five  de- 
grees more  than  half-round  the  globe.  That  is 
to  say,  between  St.  John,  Newfoundland,  and 
Queenstown,  Ireland,  by  the  overland  route, 
there  is  already  at  this  moment  in  working  or- 
der a  telegraphic  line  of  wires  expending 
through  one  hundred  and  eighfy  five  degrees 
of  longiturle.  Between  eleven  aid  twelve 
thousand  miles  of  wire,  from  east  to  west,  are 
now  traversed  by  our  messages,  and  the  re- 
maining five  thousand  to  connect  the  v/hole  is 
being  pushed  through  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
That  we  shall,  in  less  than  a  year,  have  tele- 
graphic messages  from  London,  seems  now 
therefore  almost  as  certain  as  anything  well 
can  be. 

The  hands  which  have  carried  the  telegraphic 
wire  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  desert 
wastes  of  our  own  Western  territory,  and  kept 
it  up  amid  all  the  fierce  storms  th;it  sweep 
across  our  plains,  so  as  to  make  the  telegraphic 
communication  a  practical  success,  will  not  be 
deterred  by  any  remaining  ditficulties.  For 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  degrees  of  latitude 
— that  is.  from  London  to  the  Lena  river  in 
Siberia — the  country  is  one  of  the  most  extend- 
ed plains  in  the  world  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  great 
northern  plain  of  the  earth,  and  covers  nearly 
the  whole  of  Northern  Asia.  Along  the  Arc- 
tic sea  it  terminates  only  at  longitude  165  de- 
grees east  (as  McCullouch  has  already  shown 
in  his  Geographical  Dictionary  on  the  confor- 
mation of  Asia),  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Kolyma.  This  plain  would  extend  to  the 
Pacific  ocean  but  for  the  Aldan  mountains, 
which  exf  end  from  55  degrees  north  latitude  close 
along  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  Tara.  kai,  or  gulf 
of  Okhotzk,  to  Bhering's  Straits.  These  moun- 
tains, however,  do  not  rise  to  a  considerable 
height,  the  mean  elevation  being  less  than  2000 
feet.  There  aie  tracts  of  lo  v  a  d  along  the  sea 
coast  partly  covered  with  thick  forests  and  part- 
ly with  fine  grass,  although  neither  agriculture 
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nor  the  rearing  of  cattle  have  yet  been  attended 
to — the  very  scanty  population  finding  it  more 
easy  and  congenial  to  get  its  subsistence  by 
fishing. 

Irkustk^  the  point  to  which  the  telegraph 
has  already  been  extended,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  cities  of  eastern  Siberia — a  city  of 
more  than  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
the  capital  of  one  of  the  richest  territories 
—that  of  Irkootsh — full  of  silver,  iron,  gold 
and  copper  mim  s.  The  city  is  the  residence  of 
the  Governor  of  East  Siberia,  and  is  situated 
about  thirty  miles  east  of  Lake  Baikal.  It  is 
fortified,  has  some  fifteen  churches,  and  is  quite 
an  important  point,  as  a  religious,  as  well  as  a 
political  centre.  An  Arch-Bishop  of  the  Greek 
Church  resides  here  whose  authority  extends 
all  over  Eastern  Siberia  and  Russian  America — 
in  fact,  through  120  deg.  of  latitude — one  of 
the  most  extensive  dioceses  in  the  world.  There 
is  little  doubt,  but  that  the  telegraph  will  open  to 
enterprising  Americans  some  of  the  most  valu- 
able opportunities  of  doing  themselves  and  the 
world  good,  by  the  improvementof  the  country 
and  the  develupement  of  its  resources.  The 
present  Emperor,  Alexander,  is  a  man  of  vigor, 
and  fond  of  the  orderly  improvement  of  his  vast 
domains.  Already,  the  lines  of  this  telegraph 
are  touching  close  upon  the  Mongolian  race  ; 
they  will  soon  approach  the  borders  of  the 
Chinese  Empire,  and  before  they  reach  Bhering's 
Straits,  the  message  that  flashes  over  the  wire 
in  an  instant,  from  London,  at  mid-day  will 
arrive  at  midnight. 


THE  TWO  SUNSETS. 
In  a  volume,  jnst  published,  of  Whittier's  Poems 
occurs  the  following  exquisitely  tender  and  melo- 
dious gem  ;  full  of  that  sweet  sadness  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  Quaker  Poet  : 

No  bird-song  floated  down  the  hill, 
The  tangled  bank  below  was  still ; 

No  rustle  from  the  birchen  stem, 
No  ripple  from  the  water's  hem. 

The  dusk  of  twilight  round  us  grew, 
We  felt  the  falling  of  the  dew  ; 

For,  from  us,  ere  the  day  was  done, 
The  wuoded  hills  shut  out  the  sun. 

But  on  the  river's  farther  side, 
We  saw  ihe  hill-tops  glorified  : 

A  tender  glow,  exceeding  fair, 

A  dream  of  day  without  Vs  glare. 

With  us  the  damp,  the  chill,  the  gloom; 
With  them  the  sunset's  rosy  bloom  ; 

While  dark  through  willowy  vistas  seen, 
The  river  rolled  iu  shade  between. 

From  out  the  darkness  where  we  trod, 
We  gazed  upon  thoce  hills  of  God, 

Whose  light  seemed  not  of  moon  or  sun  : 
We  spake  noc,  but  our  thought  was  one. 


We  paused,  as  if  from  that  bright  shore 
Beckoned  our  dear  ones  gone  before ; 

And  stilled  our  beating  hearts  to  hear 
The  voices  lost  to  mortal  ear! 

Sudden  our  pathway  turned  from  night; 
The  hills  swung  open  to  the  light: 

Through  their  green  gates  the  sunshine  showed; 
A  long,  slant  splendor  downward  flowed. 

Down  glade,  and  glen,  and  bank  it  rolled  ; 
It  bridged  the  shaded  stream  with  gold, 

And,  borne  on  piers  of  mist,  allied 
The  shadowy  with  the  sunlit  side  ! 

"  So,"  prayed  we,  "  when  our  feet  draw  near 
The  river,  dark  with  mortal  fear, 

And  the  night  cometh,  chill  with  dew, 
0  Father  !  let  thy  light  break  through  1 

So  let  the  hills  of  doubt  divide, 

So  bridge  with  faith  the  sunless  tide ! 

So  let  the  eyes  that  fail  on  earth 
On  thy  eternal  hills  look  forth  ; 

And,  in  thy  beckoning  angels  know 
The  dear  ones  whom  we  loved  below  !" 


SONNETS  ON  PRAYER. 
BY  TRENCH.  . 

Lord,  what  a  change  within  us  one  short  hour 
Spent  in  Thy  presence  can  avail  to  make  ! 
What  heavy  burdens  ^rom  our  bosoms  take  I 

What  parched  grounds  refresh  as  wi'h  a  shower! 

We  kneel  and  all  around  us  seems  to  lower, 
We  rise  and  all  the  distant  and  the  near 
Stand  forth  in  sunny  outline  brave  and  clear. 

We  kneel  how  weak  !  we  rise  how  full  of  power! 

Why  theref.Oie  should  we  do  ourselves  this  wrong. 
Or  other?,  that  we  are  not  always  strong — 
That  we  are  ever,  ever-borne  with  care — 
That  we  should  ever  weak  or  heartless  be, 

Anxious  or  troubled,  when  with  us  is  prayer, 

And  joy,  and  strength,,  and  courage  are  with  Thee! 

II. 

When  hearts  are  full  of  yearning  tenderness, 
For  the  lovtd  absent  whom  we  cannot  reach, 
By  deed  or'token,  gesture  or  kind  speech, 

The  spirit's  true  affection  to  express  ; 

When  hearts  are  full  of  inne,^)0St  distress, 
And  we  are  doomed  inactive  by 
Watching  the  soul's  or  body's  agony, 

Which  human  efforts  help  not  to  m^ke  less  ; 
Then  like  a  cup  capacious  to  contain. 
The  overflowings  of  the  heart  is  prayer, 
The  longing  of  the  soul  is  satisfied — 
The  keenest  darts  of  anguish  blunted  are, 

And  though  we  cannot  cease  to  yearn  and  grieve, 

Yet  here  we  learn  in  patience  to  abide. 


From  the  Methodist. 
WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  ON   A  SMALL  FARM. 

Very  crude  ideas  prevail  among  those  not 
residents  of  the  agricultural  districts,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  profitableness  of  farming.  The 
number  is  comparatively  small  of  persons  who 
seem  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  fanning  is  a 
practical  business,  liable  to  the  same  accidents, 
calling  for  the  same  degree  of  talents  and  de- 
votion to  its  pursuit;  and  liable  to  the  same 
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conditions  of  success  as  other  branches  of  busi- 
ness. 

Many  have  gone  from  the  city  to  try  life 
upon  the  farm,  only  to  return  to  the  city  bit- 
terly disappointed.  And  no  wonder.  They 
did  not  understand  what  they  were  about  to 
undertake,  and  when  their  experiment  had 
been  tried  and  had  failed,  they  understood  it 
but  little  better.  They  had  gone  about  a  busi- 
ness requiring  skill,  knowledge,  and  applica- 
tion in  as  great  a  degree  as  any  other  pursuit, 
as  they  would  go  out  to  enjoy  a  holiday;  and 
the  discovery  that  the  farm  would  not  manage 
itself,  was  to  them  as  if  their  holiday  had  been 
cut  otF  at  the  height  of  its  enjoyment  by  a 
sudden  sliower. 

Farming  is  a  profitable  and  pleasant  business 
to  any  one  who  goes  about  it  understandingly, 
industriously,  and  with  a  full  determination  to 
do  his  duty.  The  profits  may  not  be  as  rapid 
as  in  some  other  kinds  of  business,  but  they 
are  sure,  and  do  not  take  wings  as  readily  and 
fly  away.  Taking  the  average  of  good  farmers 
and  of  good  business  men.  we  believe  it  will  be 
found  that  the  accumulations  of  a  lifetime  will 
prove  greatest  with  the  farmers,  while  the  ad- 
vantages of  comfort  in  old  age,  and  in  happy, 
well-oidered  households,  will  be  on  their  side. 
Men,  commencing  with  little  capital  besides 
their  hands  and  their  brains,  by  intelligence 
and  persevering  application  have  in  a  few  years 
found  themselves  in  the  possession  of  comfort- 
able, well-stocked  farms,  without  incumbrances, 
and  with  good  names  in  the  business  world. 
Others,  in  spite  of  every  advantage  that  capital, 
freedom  from  indebtedness,  and  completeness 
of  arrangement  could  give  them  at  the  start, 
have  seen  their  estates  dwindle  away,  until 
they  have  found  themselves  landless  and  home- 
less. The  cause  lies  solely  in  their  improvi- 
dence and  mismanagement. 

We  have  a  pleasing  illustration  of  what  skill 
and  brains,  combined  with  industry,  may  ac- 
complish on  a  small  piece  of  land,  in'  a  little 
work  which  has  been  published  by  James 
Miller,' of  this  city,  called  Ten  Acres  Enomjli. 
The  author  of  this  book  had  been  engaged  in 
business  for  several  years  in  Philadelphia,  and 
had  succeeded  in  accumulating  a  little  fortune 
of  two  thousand  dollars.  Yielding  to  a  long- 
oherished  desire  to  remove  to  the  country,  he, 
about  ten  years  ago,  purchased  in  New  Jersey, 
near  Philadelphia,  a  market-farm  of  eleven 
acres.  By  a  shrewd  bargain,  he  succeeded  in 
getting  his  land  at  such  a  rate  that  he  was  able 
to  pay  all  down,  and  have  enough  left  to  stock 
it  as  a  fruit-farm,  and  support  the  family  the 
first  year.  One  acre  was  in  clover ;  there  was 
a  good  stock  of  the  common  garden-fruits  on 
the  ground,  and  ten  peach  trees.  Six  acres 
were  "planted  in  peach  trees,  the  spaces  in  the 
rows  were  filled  up  with  raspberry  bushes,  and 


the  spaces  between  the  rows  with  strawberry 
plants.  One  acre  was  planted  with  Lawton 
blackberries,  of  which  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  have  already  a  large  supply  of  plant* ;  one 
acre  was  planted  in  tomato  vines,  and  one  in 
garden  vegetables,  while  cabbage,  corn,  melons, 
etc.,  were  planted  wherever  he  could  find  a 
place  to  put  them. 

Our  young  farmer  and  his  family  went  to 
work  with  a  will.  They  invested  largely  in 
manure,  and  struck  vigorous  blows  where 
needed,  attending  to  everythinsr  in  time,  neg- 
lecting nothing.  A  farmer  seldom  expects  an 
adequate  return  for  the  capital  and  labor  ex- 
pended from  the  first  year's  crops,  but  our 
author  foots  up  his  account  as  follows  :  Cost  of 
strawberries,  raspberries,  and  peach  trees — 
permanent  outlay— $226.36 ;  cost  of  manure, 
labor,  plants,  and  other  expenses  to  be  renewed 
every  year,  $455.  His  receipts,  from  sales  of 
blackberry  plants,  cabbages,  tomatoes,  garden 
products,  and  pork,  were  $791,  giving  three 
hundred  and  thirty-six  dollars  over  the  current 
expenses,  or  upwards  of  one  hundred  dollars 
profit,  if  we  also  charge  the  permanent  ex- 
penses against  the  receipts. 

This  was  about  $1.25  per  day  for  the  two 
hundred  and  seventy  five  dajs  we  had  been 
in  the  country,  from  April  1st  to  January  1st, 
and,  when  added  to  our  copious  supplies  of 
vegetables,  fruit,  pork,  and  milk,  it  kept  the 
family  in  abundance.  I  proved  this  by  a  very 
simple  formula.  I  knew  exactly  how  much 
cash  I  had  on  hand  when  I  began  in  April, 
and  from  that  amount  deducted  the  cost  of  all 
my  permanent  investments  in  standard  fruits, 
stock,  and  implements,  and  found  that  the  re- 
mainder came  within  a  few  cents  of  the  balance 
on  hand  in  January.  I  did  not  owe  a  dollar, 
and  had  food  enough  to  keep  my  s^ock  till 
spring.  The  season  had  been  a  good  one  for 
me,  and  we  felt  the  greatest  encouragement  to 
persevere,  as  the  first  difficulties  had  been 
overcome,  and  the  second  season  promised  to 
be  much  more  profitable.  I  considered  the 
problem  as  very  nearly  solved." 

The  second  year  his  current  expenses  were 
considerably  increased,  but  his  strawberries, 
raspberries,  and  blackberries  had  now  become 
a  source  of  revenue,  producing  upwards  of  one 
thousand  dollars.  His  total  icceipts  were 
$1,734.86,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $1,025.06  for 
the  support  of  the  family. 

"  But  more  than  half  their  support  had  been 
drawn  from  the  products  of  the  farm  ;  and,  at 
the  year's  end,  when  every  account  had  been 
settled  up,  and  every  bill  at  the  stores  paid  off, 
I  found  that  of  this  $1,025.06  I  had  $567  in 
cash  on  hand — proving  that  it  had  required 
only  $458.06  in  money,  in  addition  to  what  we 
consumed  from  the  farm,  to  keep  us  all  with  far 
more  comfort  than  we  had  ever  known  in  the  city  . 
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Thus,  after  setting  aside  $35G.OO  for  the  pur- 
chase of  manure,  there  was  a  clear  surplus  of 
$200  for  iuve>tnv  nt. 

"  I  had  never  done  better  than  this  in  the 
city.  Tht've,  the  year's  end  never  found  me 
with  accounts  squared  up,  and  a  clear  cash 
b-ilance  on  hand." 

The  third  year  his  peach  trees  came  into 
bearing,  producing  some  two  hundred  dollars. 
His  expenses  were  ^806  06;  his  receipts, 
§2,133.08,  leaving  a  clear  profit  of  $1,327.02. 
Of  this  result,  and  what  afterwards  came  to 
pass,  he  says : 

"  This  result  may  surprise  many  not  con- 
versant  with  the  profits  which  are  constantly 
being  realized  from  small  farms.  But  reject- 
ing the  incoiue  from  the  sale  of  plants,  the 
pigs,  and  the  calf,  as  exceptional  things,  and 
the  profit  ot  the  niue  acres  for  the  first  year 
will  be  founil  to  be  nothing  per  acre,  for  the 
second  year,  $83.50,  and  for  the  third,  $192.10. 
But  there  are  obvious  reasons  why  this  should 
be  60.  The  ground  was  crowded  to  its  utmost 
capacity  with  those  plants  only  which  yielded 
the  very  highest  ra'e  of  profit,  and  for  which 
there  was  an  uniailing  demand.  In,  addition 
to  this,  it  was  cultivated  with  the  .most  unflag- 
ging industry  and  care.  Besides  using  the 
contents  of  more  than  one  barnyard  upon  it,  I 
literally  manured  it  with  brains.  My  whole 
mind  and  energies  were  devoted  to  improvung 
and  attending  to  it.  No  city  business  was 
ever  more  industriously  or  intelligently  super- 
vised than  this.  But  if  the  reward  was  ample, 
it  was  no  greater  than  others  all  around  me 
were  annually  realizing,  the  only  ditference 
being  that  they  cultivated  more  ground.  While 
they  diifased  their  labor  over  twenty  acres,  I 
concentrated  mine  on  ten.  Yet,  having  only 
half  as  much  ground  to  work  over,  I  realized  as 
large  a  profit  as  the  average  of  them  all.  Con- 
centrated labor  and  manuring  thus  brought 
the  return  which  is  always  realized  from  them 
when  inteliigently  combined. 

"  For  six  years,  since  1857;  I  have  continued 
to  cultivate  this  little  farm.  Sometimes  an 
unpropitious  season  has  cut  down  my  profits  to 
a  low  figure,  but  I  have  never  lost  money  on 
the  year's  bubinoss.  Now  and  then  a  crop  or 
two  has  utterly  failed,  as  some  seasons  are  too 
dry,  and  others  are  too  wet.  But  among  the 
Tariety  cultivated  some  are  sure  to  succeed. 
Only  once  or  twice  have  I  failed  to  invest  a  few 
hundred  dollars  at  the  year's  end.  All  other 
business  has  been  studiously  avoided.  I  have 
spent  considerable  money  in  adding  to  the  con- 
venience of  my  dwelling,  and  the  extent  of  my 
outbuildings ;  among  the  latter  is  a  little  shop 
furnished  with  more  tools  than  are  generally  to 
be  found  upon  a  farm,  which  saves  me  many 
dollirs  in  a  yc.r  and  many  errands  to  the  car- 
penter and  iftheelwright.    The  marriage  of  my 


daughter  Kate  called  for  a  genteel  outfit,  which 
she  received  without  occasioning  mc  any  incon- 
venience. I  buy  nothing  on  credit,  and  for 
more  than  ten  years  have  had  no  occasion  to  give 
a  note.  If  at  the  year's  end  we  are  found  to 
owe  anything  at  the  stores,  it  is  promptly  paid.  ' 
As  means  increase,  my  family  has  lived  more 
expensively,  though  I  think  not  any  more  com- 
fortably. 1  lie  down  peacefully  at  night,  think- 
ing that  I  do  not  deserve  more  than  others,  but 
thankful  that  Grod  has  given  me  more.  1  rise 
in  the  morning  with  an  appetite  for  labor  ag 
keen  as  that  for  breakfast.  But  others  can 
succeed  as  well  as  myself  Capital  or  no  capi-  ' 
tal,  the  proper  industry  and  determination  will 
certainly  be  rewarded  by  success." 

This  man  may  have  enjoyed  advantages  which 
do  not  accrue  to  the  majority  who  engage  in 
farming.  But  he  had  no  advantages  which  all 
who  go  into  the  country  from  cities  could  not 
enjoy,  if  tbey  were  shrewd  enough  to  embrace 
them  and  improve  them.  Many  who  embark 
with  none  of  his  advantages,  and  less  eligible 
situations — who  labor  at  first  with  every  dis- 
couragement— succeed.  Their  success  might 
not  indeed  make  as  flattering  a  show  in  figures 
as  this  man's,  but  they  better  their  condition 
from  year  to  year,  and  in  due  time  live  to  pos- 
sess large,  fruitful  farms,  and  to  surround  them- 
selves with  comforts. 

From  the  London  Friend. 
DEFENCE  OF  THE   MAGPIE  AND  ROOK. 

For  some  years  past  my  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  wanton  destruction  of  small 
birds,  by  means  of  poisoned  grain  scattered 
recklessly  about  the  fields,  gardens  and  lanes, 
of  my  part  of  the  country — more  especially 
during  the  breeding  season  ;  and  I  hav.e,  on 
several  occasions,  brought  the  matter  fully  be- 
fore the  East  Kent  Natural  History  Society, 
and  the  local  Press,  and  endeavored  to  disprove 
the  excess  of  damage  done  by  birds  generally, 
and  to  prove  that  grain,  so  poisoned,  will  de-  • 
stroy  other  life  than  that  for  which  it  is  laid 
out.  One  morning  a  gentleman  brought  me  a 
dead  magpie,  in  very  fine  plumage,  which  he 
had  picked  up  whilst  crossing  a  field,  with 
other  birds,  aod  amongst  them  a  partridge. 
Oa  examing  the  crop  of  the  m.igpie,  seven 
grains  of  poisoned  wheat  were  found,  nine  wire- 
worms,  and  about  a  tablespoon ful  of  beetles  of 
various  sizes,  and  larvae.  The  same  spring  I 
had  a  tame  magpie,  in  a  large  cage  on  my  lawn ; 
a  pair  of  wild  birds  came  down  to  it  daily,  and 
endeavored  to  enter  the  cage,  but,  as  the  pris- 
oner could  not  get  out  and  they  could  not  get 
in,  it  terminated  by  their  building  a  nest  and 
bringing  up  a  brood  in  a  large  fir  tree  in  the 
garden,  and,  since  then,  I  have  had  one  or  two 
nests  yearly ;  by  this  means  I  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  watching  their  habits  very  closely  : 
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I  also  never  allow,  in  my  garden,  a  nest  of 
any  bird  to  he  disturbed  ;  so  that  yearly  I  have 
the  nightingale,  white  throat,  wren,  robin,  mis- 
sel thrush,  song  thrubh,  blackbird,  tomtit,  long- 
tailed  tit,  gteeufiiich,  chaffinch,  yellowhiammer, 
starling,  hedgesparrow,  house  sparrow,  magpie, 
&;c.;  and  on  niy  lawn  I  have  yearly  brought  up 
pheasants  and  partridges.    I  have,  moreover, 
inserted  earthernware  pipes  in  the  walls,  to  in- 
duce the  birds  to  remain  with  me  and  build  ; 
by  this  means  I  have  been  enabled  to  watch 
over  them  most  satisfn-ctorily  during  incubation, 
to  feed  them  on  their  nests,  and  even  on  one 
occasion  to  iriove  the  nest,  in  a  rose  buvsh,  with- 
out the  old  bird  ultimately  forsaking  it.  Now 
this  has  been  done  by  rendering  the  birds 
familiar  to  my  approach  and  voice.  Having, 
then,  watched  over  niy  nests  for  years,  I  am 
prepared  to  say  that  the  magpie  is  not  so  des- 
tructive to  eggs  aod  young  birds  as  is  generally 
believed ;  for  I  have  not  missed  one  bird,  or 
one  egg  from  any  nest  to  which  my  especial  at 
tention  has  be  directed  •  therefore,  although 
I  do  not  say  the  magpie  will  not  steal  a  young 
bird,  or  egg,  or  a  few  grains  of  wheat  when  ex- 
posed to  view,  what  I  do  maintain  is  founded 
upon  close  observation,  that  the  magpie  is  not 
only  one  of  our  handsomest  and  most  interest- 
ing birds,  but  that  he  is  one  of  our  greatest 
benefactors;  for  let  any  one  who  has  the  op- 
portunity exan^i-je  the  surface  of  the  ground 
under  a  magpie's  nest,  and  he  will  be  astonished 
to  find  numerous  pellets,  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  long,  and   nearly  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  whicb  have  been  cast  up  from  the 
crop,  and  composed  almost  entirely  of  the  un 
digested  hard  wing  cases  of  small  beetles — a 
class  of  insects  injurious  both  in  the  imago  and 
larva  state  :  many  of  these  pellets  I  have  placed 
before  the  Natural  .History  Society.    Again,  I 
am  prepared  to  state  that  I  have  never  found 
any  portion  of  the  eggs  of  other  birds  under 
tho  trees  where  the  magpies  build  in  my  gar- 
den.   I  have  found  four  heads  of  mice,  and 
once  that  of  a  young  mole;  and  although  I 
am  aware  that  the  rook,  magpie,  &e.,  are  what 
we  may  almost  term  omnivorous,  under  certain 
circumstances,  still  the  immense  amount  of  good 
these  birds  do  is  incalculable,  for  they  are  in 
general  insectivorous, — that  is,  they  feed  upon 
what  are  usually  termed  grubs,  the  larvae  of 
beetles  and  other  ins^  cts  so  highly  injurioBS  to 
our  crops.    Again,  with  regard  to  the  rook,  two 
years  since  when  returning  from  Ramsgate  I 
beheld  a  piteous  slight — nine  rooks  were  lying 
dead  in  a  field,  and  several  more  were  dying, 
all  from  the  effect  of  poisoned  grain.  Some 
years  since  a  friend  of  mine,  in  Bedfordshire, 
imagined  that  his  magnificent  rookery  was  an 
evil  to  him,  and  that  the  birds  did  him  consid- 
erable damage;  in, a  thoughtless  moment  he 
seat  his  order  forth,  and  every  engine  was  em- 


ployed to  destroy  the  poor  birds  ;  this  was  so 
efiectually  done,  that  in  a  very  short  time  but 
a  poor  wreck  was  left  'J  he  next  year  not 
a  bird  was  allowed  to  build,  but  a  fearful  day 
of  reckoning  came;  for  a  thiid  year  the  wire- 
worm,  the  larva  of  the  cockchafer,  and  other 
crop-destroying  insects,  abounded  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent,  and  then,  too  late,  his  eyes  were 
opened  to  the  folly  he  had  conjmitted,  and  it 
was  years  before  he  could  restore  his  rookery. 
Now  with  all  these  birds  in  my  garden,  if  the 
theory  were  correct  of  the  great  barm  they  do, 
I  should  not  have  been  able  to  preserve  any 
fruit,  but  the  contrary  has  been  the  case.  I 
have  had  moderate  crops  of  most  things,  and 
have  had  nearly  always  some  to  spare ;  a  net 
cast  over  my  strawbery-beds  and  bushes,  when 
the  fruit  is  ripening,  is  my  simple  safeguard, 
and  answers  admirably;  and  I  am  always 
cheered  by  the  warbling  of  some  little  pet, 
from  the  nightingale  in  the  spring  to  the  robin 
in  the  winter.  I  would  here  remaijk,  that  it  ii 
easy  to  keep  these  birds  which  are  destructive 
to  our  crops  within  due  compass  without  the 
dangerous  use  of  poisoned  grain,  which  will 
most  assuredly  kill  evei-y  moderate  sized  ani- 
mal that  may  by  any  chance  be  allured  to  pick 
up  the  scattered  seed  ;  the  songster  and  the 
sparrow,  the  partridge  and  the  pheasant,  and, 
worse  than  all,  the  poor  skylark,  may  by  its 
subtile  aid  be  destroyed  by  l>ujuiieds,  and  sent 
through  the  poulterer  to  our  tables  as  an  arti- 
cle of  food.  Who  can  foresee  what  amount  of 
misery  may  arise  even  from  this  act  alone  ? — 
G  J.C. — London  Friend. 


AMERICAN  FLAX-COTTON  MACHINERY. 

We  have  repeatedly  called  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  importance  of  developing 
flax  culture  thr^mghout  the  Northern  States. 
This  valuable  fibre  may  now  be  extensively 
cultivated  and  employed  in  various  manufac- 
tures, and.  a  favorable  opening  exists  for  the 
invention  and  introduction  of  improved  ma- 
chines to  clean  and  prepare  it  for  spinning. 
The  subject  is  already  receiving  considerable 
attention,  and  we  anticipate  that  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  this  branch  will  become 
one  of  the  great  manufacturing  industries  of 
the  country.  We  have  recently  received  from 
Joseph  Taylor  an  excellent  sample  of  fiax- 
cotton  such  as  is  now  being  made  at  Lockport, 
N.  Y.,  by  the  Lockport  Flax  cotton  Company 
The  fibre  is  white  and  strong,  much  resembling 
coarse  wool,  and  it  is  made  up  into  battings, 
which  find  a  ready  market.  Considerable  quan* 
titles  are  sold  to  woolen  cloth  manufacturers 
who  mix  it  with  wool  as  a  substitute  for  cot- 
ton. The  Company  has  appliances  for  produc- 
ing about  2,000  lbs.  per  day;  but  our  corres- 
:  pondeat  states  that  an  improved  machine  foff 
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cleaning  the  flax  so  as  to  free  it  completely 
from  shives,  also  a  good  cardiog  machine,  are 
much  needed.  This  Flax-cotton  Company  has 
heen  in  operation  but  little  over  a  >ear,  an 
during  that  time  several  valuable  improv* 
ments  have  been  made,  yet  there  is  an  ample 
field  for  many  more. —  Sci.  American. 

Envy  is  the  child  of  pride :  and  mis-gives 
rather  than  mis-takes. — Penn. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — Sales  of  superfine  Flour  at 
$7  50,  extra  at  $7  75.  Penna.  and  Ohio  family  at 
$7  88  and  $8  62  per  barrel,  and  ffincy  at  9  50.  Small 
sales  to  the  trade  from  $7  00  up  to  $9  75  for  com- 
mon and  fancy.  Last  sales  of  Rye  Flour  $7  00 
Corn  Meal  is  scarce  at  $5  75  for  Pennsylvania,  and 
$6  25  for  Brandywine. 

Grain. — Sales  of  good  and  prime  Red  Wheat  at 
$1  80  a  1  85  per  bushel,  and  white  at  from  $1  95  to 
2  05.  Rye  ranges  from  $1  55  a  $1  60.  Corn— Yel 
low  is  dull  at  $1  52  a  1  40  afloat.  Oats  are  un 
chauiied — saJl^s  of  Penna.  at  87  a  88  cts.  Last  sales 
of  Penna.  Barley  at  $1  35  a  1  40,  and  of  Malt  at 
$1  60  a  1  65. 


HIGHLAND  DELL  BOARDING  HOUSE.    This  House  is  now 
open  to  reci.'ive  summer  boarders.    It  is  beautifully  located 
oa  a  f^pur  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  three  miles  from  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap,  two  miles  from  Stroudsburg  Station.   JFor  health  and 
fine  scenery  it  is  unsurpassed.    Liveries  attached. 
For  further  information,  apply  to — 

Oa.\Ri>ES  FouLKB,  Proprief<rr, 
Stroudsburg,  Monroe  Co.,  Pa, 
Convey ance  to  and  from  Stroudsburg  daily, 
b  mo.  4, 1S64.— pt'wo. 


-T-'OR  SALE  BY  THE  SUBSCRIBERS,  SEVERAL 
Jj   sets  "Friends'    Miscellany,"     11    volumes  in 

each  set,  newly  bound     $7.50 

Conversations,  Discussions,  &c.  of  Thomas  Story. 

Hugh  Judge's  Journal  70 

Memoirs,  Ann  By  i  d,  Isaac  Martin  and  Rufus 

Hall,  each   25 

Also,  Journal  of  John  Comly   1.50 

CHARLES  COMLY,  By  berry,  or, 
EMMOR  COMLY,  No.  131  North  7ih  St.,  Phila. 
1st  mo.  23,  1864.— If. 

WANTED,  Nos.  1,  32  and  42,  Vol.  20,  "Friends' 
Intelligencer;"  also,  "  Foulke's  Almanacs," 
for  the  years  1843,  1845  and  1849.    Persons  who 
wish  to  dispose  of  the  above,  will  please  address 
T.  Ellwood  Zell  &  Co., 
5th  mo.  28.  2t.  17  &  19  South  Sixth  St. 

A YOUNG  WOMAN,  having  ten  years  experience 
in  teaching,  wishes  a  situation  in  a  school  or 
family.      Satisfactory  testimonials  and  references 
given.    Salary  moderate.    Cou.forts  of  a  home  re- 
quisite.   Address  "  Teacher,"  at  this  office. 
5th  mo.  28.,  3t.  pfwo. 

I7HAT0N  ACADEMY,  Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co., 
J  Pa.,  for  Boys  and  Youno  Mem. 

Geo.  a.  Newbold,  Principal. 
Summer  Session  of  12  weeks,  will  commence  the 
11th  of  4th  month,  1864.    For  Circulars  address  the 
Principal,  Kenneit  Square  P.  0.,  Chester  county,  Pa. 

A  few  Summer  Boarders  will  be  accommodated 
during  7th  and  8lh  mon  hs.  a.  a.  n.  . 

4th  mouth  16,  1864.— tf. 


BELLE VUE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE. 
A  Boarding  School  for  Girls. 
This  Institution,  beautifully  and  healthfully  located 
in  the  northern  limits  of  Attleborough,  Bucks  co., 
Penna.,  will  commence  its  Spring  and  summer  term 
on  the  19th  of  Fifth  Month,  next,  and  continue  in 
session  twelve  weeks.  The  course  of  instruction  is 
thorough  and  complete  in  all  the  elementary  and 
higher  branches  of  ao  English,  Classical,  and 
Mathematical  Education.  The  French  language  is 
taught  by  a  native  French  teacher.  Circulars  giv- 
ing full  particulars  may  be  had  on  application  to 
the  principals,  Attleborough  P.  0.,  Bucks  County, 
Penna.  Israel  J.  Grahame. 

Jane  F.  Grahame. 

Principals. 

3d  mo.  26,  1864-2m. 

EOR  RENT.— A  LARGE  AND  COMMODIOUS 
two-story  dwelling  house,  with  three  rooms  and 
a  large  hall  on  the  first  floor,  and  a  convenient 
kitchen  attached  ;  a  large  and  good  garden,  and 
sufficient  stabling.  There  is  aldo  a  large  school- 
house  convenient  to  the  dwelling,  the  whole  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  yard,  nicely  shaded.  This 
property  has  recently  been  used  as  a  boarding 
school,  with  satisfactory  success.  The  location  is 
healthy  and  pleasant,  the  neighborhood  good,  and 
convenient  to  places  of  worship,  schools,  stores,  &c. 
It  is  situated  in  the  village  of  Fallsington,  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa.,  two  and  a-half miles  from  the  Pbilada.  and 
Trenton  Railroad  at  Monisville,  and  three  from 
Trenton.  There  is  a  daily  mail  and  post  office  in 
the  place.  It  will  be  rented  all  together,  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  boarding  school,  or  separately, 
and  either  by  the  year  or  as  a  summer  residence,  as 
may  best  suit  applicants.  For  particulfirs  address 
eittier  of  the  subscribers,  or,  to  view  the  property, 
call  on  Ebenezbr  Hance,  near  the  premises. 

WILLIAM  SATTERTHWAITE, 
JAMES  R.  STACKHOUSE, 
Fallsington  P.  0.,  Bucks  county,  Pa. 

MARS  PALMER, 
3d  njo.  19,  64. — tf.        Edgewood,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


T ELLWOOD  ZELL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Book- 
,  sellers  and  Stationers,  2d  floor  No's.  17  &  19 
South  Sixth  Street,  Pbilada.  Also,  Manufacturers 
of  Photograph  Albums,  and  Publishers  of  Friends' 
Books,  and  Foulke's  Almanac. — 3d  mo.  12,  '64.  tf. 

STOKES  &  FOULKE,  MERCHANT  TAILORS,  No. 
521  Arch  St.,  have  on  hand  h  good  assortment  of 
CLOTHS,  CASSIMERES  and  VESTINGS,  and  are 
prepared  to  have  the  same  made  up  to  order  in  good 
style  and  at  moderate  prices 

Particular  attention  given  to  making  Friends* 
Clothing.  9mo.  12,  '63— ly. 


CHESTERFIELD     BOARDING     SCHOOL  FOR 
Young  Men  and  Boys  ;  situated  on  the  Cross- 
wicks  Road,  three  miles  from  Bordeutowu,  N.  J. 

The  forty-eighth  (48)  session  of  this  Institution 
will  commence  on  the  16th  of  5th  month,  1864, 
and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

TERMS,  $70  ;  one-half  payable  in  advance,  the 
other  in  the  middle  of  the  session. 
For  further  particulars  address, 

Henry  W,  Ridoway, 
Crosswick's  P.  0.,  Burlington  county,  N.  J. 
4th  mo.  9,  '64-— 3m. 
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From  the  Journal  of  David  Sands. 

In  selectin<^  for  our  leading  article  the  Life 
and  Luhars  of  David  Sands,  we  can  only  give 
extracts  from  it,  as  many  of  the  incidents 
therein  recorded  have  already  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  the  Intelligencer. 

David  Sands,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Mercy 
Sands,  was  born  on  the  4th  day  of  the  10th 
month,  1745,  at  Cowneck,  on  Loog  Island. 
When  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  his  parents 
removed  to  Cornwall,  Orange  County,  State  of 
New  York,  where  he  was  instructed  in  farming, 
&c.;  the  country  being  new,  he  had  but  little 
opportunity  of  improvement  by  the  assistance 
of  schools.  He  was  very  industrious,  in  order 
to  acquire  an  education ;  and  having  commeLC3d 
learning  the  Latin  language,  previous  to  his 
removal,  he  i  mproved  every  opportunity  of  per- 
severing in  i',  and  much  of  the  time,  without 
the  knowledge  of  his  father,  studying  often  by 
fire-light.  His  father  feared  such  close  appli- 
cation would  be  too  much  for  his  delicate  con- 
stitution, as  it  was  necessary  to  have  his  assist- 
ance through  the  day,  he  being  the  eldest  of  a 
large  family.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  Pres- 
byterian profession  ;  but  being  given  to  see  and 
understand  the  necessity  of  being  a  true  Chris- 
tian, and  not  merely  a  nominal  professor,  and 
of  seeking  to  know  the  will  of  his  Creator,  and 
to  do  it  according  to  the  light  he  had  received, 
he  was  not  entirely  satisfied  with  many  parts 
of  his  profession  of  religion,  and  earnestly  de- 


I  sired  to  know  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jeaus.  His 
inward  exercise  increased,  and  for  several  years 
he  suifered  great  anxiety  of  mind,  insotnuch 
that  his  parents  became  very  uneasy  on  his  ac- 
count, although  it  was  out  of  their  power  to  re- 
lieve him  through  their  own  religious  appre- 
hensions ;  but  they  often  expressed  that  if  he 
could  but  find  peace  of  mind,  they  would  be 
satisfied  to  give  him  up  to  it,  let  his  name  to 
religion  be  what  it  might.  Meanwhile,  he  was 
diligent  in  his  duty  in  assisting  his  parents  in 
raising  their  large  family.  He  couimenced 
the  mercantile  business,  with  his  father's  assist- 
ance, and  continued  in  it  some  time;  but  his 
great  exercise  of  mind  increasing,  hii  health 
became  seriously  impaired. 

About  this  time,  he  attended  a  meeting  ap- 
pointed by  Samuel  Nottingham,  a  Friend,  from 
England,  whose  testimony,  and  the  religious 
views  and  principles  which  he  offered  for  con- 
sideration, were  fully  consistent  with  his  own 
exercised  state  of  mind,  but  the  idea  of  being 
a  Quaker  seemed  then  impossible  for  him  to 
reconcile.  The  plain  humble  appearance  seemed 
to  him  to  be  more  thrin  was  necessary  for  any 
man  to  adopt  in  order  to  assist  him  to  he  ^ 
Christian.  In  the  desire  more  fully  to  be  at 
liberty  to  pursue  his  religious  exercises,  au<i  to 
establish  his  mini  oo  what  appeared  clearly 
made  known  to  him  as  his  duty,  he  gave  up  his 
business,  left  his  home,  and  commenced  teach> 
ing  school  in  a  village  a  few  miles  distant.  His 
close  exercise  of  mind  coDticuing,  he  ictiicd  « 
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daily  to  a  Fecret  spot  fiome  distuDce  from  his 
dwelliug,  to  supplicate  his  Maker  for  knitwl 
edge  to  rnable  him  to  go  forward  accordiriii  to 
his  divine  appoiutment.  He  never  lost  Fight 
of  the  pririciples  of  Friends,  though  he  could 
not  ieei  ^^ati^fied  to  take  up  (he  cross  which 
they  appeared  to  lead  to.  After  one  of  hJs 
lonely  supplications  to  his  Dixine  Master,  to 
know  cleaiiy  his  will  concerning  hitn,and  what 
fiteps  to  tMke  further  in  the  line  of  duty  to  ad 
Tance  the  glorious  causn  of  the  salvation  and 
rcden-j'^lon  of  the  sons  of  men,  through  Je^us 
Chriyt  lin<  Saviour,  upon  rai,-^ing  his  eves,  after 
this  snieir  n  dedication  ol"  body,  soul,  and  spirit, 
there  ^jpe.ired  to  his  view  two  men  plainly 
dressed  in  light  clothes,  as  if  walking  from  him 
He  was  struck  with  the  sight,  and  in  thought 
exclMimed,  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  be  a 
Quaker — I  would  rather  die.'' 

He  bad  been  informed  a  Friend,  named  Ed 
ward  ! luUock,  had  removed,  with  a  large  family 
of  chiidveu,  from  the  east  end  of  Long  Lsland, 
and  selt.ied  at  New  Mwrlburough  twelve  miles 
distant.    El  is  exercise  continuing,  he  determin- 
ed on  paying  him  a  visit,  which  ho  did  on  the 
Beventb  day  of  the  week.    When  he  arrived  at 
his  hous* .  he  inquired  for  Edward  Hallock 
who  met  hinj,  saying,  "That  is  njy  name;"  to 
which  he  replied,  "  My  name  is  David  Sands  ; 
I  have  come  to  pay  you  a  visit,"    He  received 
him  very  kindly,  isivili»!g  him  in,  and  intro 
duced  liim  to  his  wife  and  family  by  saying. 

This  fr'end  has  come  to  pay  us  a  visit."  'I  he 
subject  of  religion  was  soon  introduced;  E.  H. 
being  of  a  friendly,  interesting  disposition,  they 
foon  acknowledged  a  unity  of  sentiment  on 
many  in)portant  points,  and  an  entire  freedom 
of  commuiiication  and  inquiry  was  made  by  D 
S.;  mary  cibstacles  were  removed  by  the  candid 
and  Chrisiian  feeUng  shown  toward  him,  and  on 
various  points  so  kindly  explained  to  his  un 
derstnnding.  In  the  course  of  the  evening 
David  Sands  inquired  if  there  was  a  Friends' 
meeting  for  him  and  his  family  to  attend,  to 
wJi  ch  E.  H.  replied,  We  hold  our  meetings 
Itere,"  alluding  to  the  room  in  which  they  sat. 
•<  W-8  commence  our  meetings  at  eleven  o'clock; 
iometimis  our  neighbors  come  in  and  sit  with 
us.  Our  meetings  are  c  ffen  very  comfortable, 
and  I  leel  thankful  in  believing  they  are  owned 
by  theCilreat  Head  of  the  Church."  David  Sands 
eaid  he  felt  it  right  to  stay  and  sit  with  them. 
Afterwards  much  reHgious  conversation  took 
place,  pr.'ducing  a  uniting  freedom  in  both,  and 
bad  a  blessed  effect  in  opening  the  eyes  of  Da- 
vid.'s  unr'erstanding  in  such  a  way  as  to  relieve 
his  doubts  respecting  the  religious  society 
.whieh  it  would  be  right,  according  to  his  pre 
ient  feelings,  to  unite  with,  when  fitly  prepar- 
.ed,  and  the  way  more  fully  opened  for  his  fu- 
ture course  in  pursuing  such  paths  of  duty  as 
would  bring  peace  of  mind.    In  the  course  of 


the  meeting  E.  Hallock  bad  consideiable  mat- 
ter to  offer  by  way  of  testiu)onv,  and  niuch  to 
the  encour;igemout  of  David  Siiuds,  who  freely 
ackno'vsledged  his  satisfaction  tiicrcwiih  ;  after 
which  be  invit^rd  him  to  come  up  at  the  time 
of  tht'ir  monthly  meeting,  held  at  Nine  Parfci- 
ners,  and  accompany  him  to  it,  by  which  he 
would  obtain  a  further  knowledge  and  acquaint- 
ance wifli  the  Society.    He  readily  accepted 
the  invitation,  and    in    this    opportnuiiy  he 
made  an  acquaintance  with  a  numlK  r  of  Friends, 
particularly   Solomon  and  Elizabt  ih  Haight, 
Aaron  Lancaster,  Aaron  Vail,  Paul  Upton, 
Paul  Osborn,  and  may  others.    In  ibis  visit  he 
became  fully  satisfied,  and  his  mind  wn^i  reliev- 
ed, and  a  willingness  produced  to  enjbrat-e  the 
truth  according  to  his  pret>eiit  views.  His 
health  l/ecame  established,  and  l.e  soon  after 
gave  up  his  school  and  resumeu'  bis  former  bu« 
*sinrs><,  a  [art,  r.f  which  brought  him  frequently 
to  New  York.    The  first  Friends  he  made  an 
acquaintance  with  there  were  Joseph  Dela- 
plaine.  and  another  of  the  natue  of  Undtrhili. 
They  came  on  board  his  vessel  to  muke  some 
purchases,  and  after  leaving  it,  and  proceeding 
some  distance,  Joseph  stopped,  saying  to  his 
friend  who  arcompanied  him,  '  There  ;s  some- 
thing in  thht  y  'Ung  man  which  h;is  interested 
me  veiy  much  ;  I  feel  it  right  to  re  (urn  and 
invite  him  to  my  house."    'J  he  other  Friend 
replied,     I  also  felt  exceedirgly  interested  in 
him,  (not  knowing  why,  as  he  urdda  i.o  appear- 
ance of  a  Fiiend,j  and  1  shall  be  gLid  to  return 
with  thee."    And  on  their  making  known  the 
object  of  their  return,  D.  Sands  replied,    I  also 
had  feelings  whieh  I  am  unable  to  express  by 
words,  and  most  gladly  accept  yuur  kind  invi- 
tation."   The  time  appointed  for  the  visit  was 
on  first  day  afternoon,  at  which  tinje  he  went, 
and  accompanied  them  to  Liberty  Street  Meet- 
ing, (then  called  Crown  street,)  this  being  the 
first  Friends'  Meeting  he  attended  in  New 
York,  and  also  eventually  the  first  house  in 
which  he  appeared  in  public  totimouy.  He 
steadily  attended  meetings  as  far  as  it  was  in 
his  fower,  principally  th<se  of  New  York,  a« 
his  business  for  some  time  called  him  there 
weekly. 

In  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  ao^e  he  re'' 
quested  to  be  admitted  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  at  Nine  Partners,  and  was  received 
with  much  satisfaction  to  himself,  and  gcf  erally 
so  to  the  Society,  having  evinced  a  steady  and 
exemplary  walk  through  his  various  conflicts 
and  trials.  Notwithstanding  his  parents' formef 
anxiety  had  been  very  great,  on  account  of  his 
cluse  exercise  of  mind  respecting  his  religious 
course,  jet  when  they  bee*  me  satisfied  thai 
nothing  but  being  a  Quaker  would  give  or  had 
given  peace  to  his  mind,.itwas  a  trial  to  them; 
and  to  consent  to  his  marrying  a  Friend  seenaed 
almost  too  great  a  trial  to  be  borne,  they  having 
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had  no  knowledge  of,  or  any  acquaintance  with 
Krit'uds,  except  throu<>h  him.  In  the  lith 
montli.  1771,  he  was  marrit^d  at  Nine  Partners, 
to  Ciemeutine  Hallock,  «^au^hter  oP  Edward 
and  Phebe  Hallock.  Many  kind  and  interest- 
ed friends  evinced  their  unity  on  the  occasion 
by  their  attendance.  They  saw  that  it  would 
be  a  means  of  opening  the  way,  and  establish- 
ing F<  lends  in  tho-se  parts  where  he  was  about 
to  settle.  Soon  alter  his  marriage  he  accom- 
panied his  wife,  to  pay  a  vi^it  to  some  of  her 
conuectinns  with  whom  he  was  not  personally 
acquainted.  They  received  him  with  mucli 
kindness,  and  welcomed  him  as  a  near  friend 
and  connection.  S<»on  after  his  arrival  he  dis 
coveied  that  they  kept  a  number  of  slaves,  for 
at  that  lime  it  was  not  generfilly  ihou^ilit  to  be 
wring  for  Friends  to  hold  them;  he  became 
much  exercised  in  ft  eliug  it  wrong  for  him  to 
partake  of  the  products  of  their  labor.  His 
wife  and  her  friends  had  no  idea  of  the  cause 
of  his  apparent  change,  otherwise  than  bewail 
not  well.  In  the  morning  he  appeared  no  bet 
ter,  and  could  not  pijrtake  of  any  thing  tliat 
was  offered.  Their  nelt  visit  to  their  conr  ec- 
tions,  was  jittended  with  the  same  diflSculties. 
as  slaves  were  also  there  employed.  He  was 
then  obliged  to  inlbrm  his  wife  of  the  cau.-e  o' 
his  suffering,  and  requested  she  would  be  wil- 
ling to  return  home  without  further  dtlay,  and 
give  the  most  satisfactory  reason  she  eould  as 
to  the  Don-fulGiment  of  the  remainder  of  their 
visit.  If  they  could  attribute  it  to  sickne>s  he 
did  not  feel  it  necessar}  to  contradict  it,  as  in 
truth  his  heart  sickened  at  the  thought.  He 
felt  that  this  testiujouy  against  holding  slaves 
was  a  great  work  for  him  to  commence,  and 
must  be  carefully  invcf^tigated,  as  it  would  be 
a  work  of  time,  and  would  not  bear  hasty  res- 
olutions, but  firm  and  steady  measures  only 
would  support  him  in  it. 

(To  be  continued  ) 

From  "Thoughts  in  my  Oarden," by  Mary  G.  Ware. 
PAllENTAL  DUTY. 

I  have  said  that  parental  government  should 
at  first  be  entirely  arbitrary.  How  long  it 
should  citntinue  so  must  depend  upon  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  the  mental  powers  of  the 
child  unfold  themselves.  If  you  attempt  to 
reas'in  with  a  child,  in  order  to  convince  his 
understanding  of  the  diff  rence  between  right 
and  wrong,  before  he  is  old  enough  to  appreci- 
ate what  you  say,  you  will  confuse  and  worry 
him  if  he  is  of  a  mild  disposition,  and  you  will 
confuse  and  irritate  him  if  he  is  combative. 
In  neither  case  have  you  made  obedience  easier 
to  him  or  control  easier  to  yourself  You  must 
judge  of  the  use  of  your  reasoning  by  the  effect 
it  produce-,  and  not  be  impatient  to  see  your 
child  a  man  in  comprehension,  whiW  he  is 
scarcely  more  than  an  infant  in  years.  Very 


early  deveiofiment  of  conscience  or  reason  in  a 
child  is  almost  always  the  result  of  a  diseased 
brain;  and  t-hould  Lever  le  s- ught  for  nor  en- 
eouraged.  T  he  memoirs  of  pious  little  chil- 
dren, so  often  found  in  juvenile  libraries,  would 
be  far  more  appropriate  in  the  library  of  the 
medical  student;  for  they  illustrate  a  peculiar 
form  of  disease,  and  not  a  healthy  growth. 

If  your  child  at  seven  years  of  age  is  afieo- 
tionate  and  obedient,  you  should  be  content 
with  bim,  though  he  does  not  accurately  reason 
about  right  and  wrong.  Affection  and  obedi- 
ence will  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  child,  if 
the  p  -wer  you  have  exercised  over  him  has 
been  truly  parental.  If  you  find  him  I'earful 
towards  you,  seeking  to  avoid  you  in  his  pur- 
suits, and  silent  and  constrained  in  your  pres- 
ence, you  have  made  a  mistake  somewhere. 
You  have  exercised  too  much  power  or  too  lit- 
tle affection,  or  you  have  not  sympathized 
enough  in  his  pursuits  and  pleasures;  or  per- 
haps you  have  laughed  at  him,  which,  to  a  sen- 
sitive child,  is  of  all  hard  things  the  hardest  to 
bear.  You  may  be  content  with  your  child  if 
he  is  simply  obedient,  but  do  not  be  coutent 
with  yourself  unless  he  is  affectionate  also.  If 
he  loves  you  as  a  companion  in  his  walks  and 
his  talks  and  his  sports,  and  yet  is  obedient  to  you 
when  you  do  not  indulge  liim  in  his  wi-ihes, 
then  it  is  well  with  the  child  and  with  you 
also. 

Different  children  require  very  different 
modes  of  training.  In  the  vegetable  world, 
tiot  only  do  different  species  of  plants  require 
different  modes  of  treatment,  but  even  different 
varieties  of  the  same  spec.es.  What  will  be 
entirely  favorable  to  one  kind  of  apple  or  pear, 
will  be  entirely  destructive  to  another.  So  with 
children  in  the  same  family;  one  needs  to  be 
encouraged,  and  another  to  t>e  restrained;  one 
needs  protet  tion,  while  another  is  as  well  or 
better  without  it ;  some  are  disc  )uraged  by  op- 
position, while  to  others  it  is  exciting;  and  so 
on  with  endless  variety.  To  do  justice  to  a 
family  of  children,  much  thought  must  be  given 
to  their  peculiarities.  The  father  and  mother 
must  not  feel  that  when  they  have  provided  for 
the  material  wants  of  the  children,  and  sent 
them  to  school,  they  have  done  what  is  most 
important.  Careful  and  troubled  about  the 
many  things  that  constitute  the  comfort  of  life 
ihey  may  have  been,  but  there  is  one  thing  ab- 
solutely needful ;  and  if  they  would  choose  the 
better  part  they  must  not  exhaust  all  their 
strength  and  thought  in  providing  for  that 
which  belongs  only  to  this  world. 

Children  are  not  gifts  to  be  held  as  your  per- 
sonal property,  and  to  do  with  as  you  please. 
You  hold  them  simply  in  trust  from  the  Lord ; 
and  you  will  have  presently  to  account  to  Him 
for  the  care  you  have  taken  of  them.  He  i$ 
saying  to  you  in  His  Holy  Word  now,  just  at 
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authoritatively  as  IL'  said  to  the  disciples  when 
he  walkt  d  openly  in  Judea  :  "  Suffer  little  chi!- 
dn  n  to  conje  unto  me."  Are  you  leading  them 
to  Him,  or  aie  you  shutting  them  out  from 
Him  ?  Ydu  are  doing  one  of  these  things,  for 
no  parental  influence  is  negative. 

If  the  lather  of  a  family  looks  upon  making 
money  as  the  paramount  duty  of  his  life,  -nnd 
the  mother  puts  keeping  the  house  and  clothing 
the  children  above  all  other  duties,  the  lives  of 
both  are  perpetually  forbidding  the  little  chil- 
dien  to  cume  ne«r  the  Lord.  Most  persons  are 
obliged  to  spend  their  days  in  work  for  the 
support  and  comfort  of  the  body,  and  industry 
is  ineof  the  greatest  virtues;  but  this  does  not 
nicskc  it  needlul  that  the  mind  should  be  ab- 
sorbed in  work  to  the  r-xclusion  of  everything 
else.  Such  a  life  is  j-Iavcry  of  the  basest  kind, 
tecause  self-asMnn(  d  ;  and  ihe  more  wealth  that 


of  young  children,  left  a  widow,  and  entirely 
destitute.  She  was  a  woman  of  profound  re- 
ligious principle,  and  she  took  up  her  cross  and 
bore  it  steadfastly.  Her  children  saw  that  she 
governed  herself  and  them  from  the  highest 
and  purest  motives,  and  they  followed  as  she 
led  the  way.  A  life  of  patient  industry  still 
left  her  time  to  inculcate  wise  principles  in  the 
hearts  of  her  children,  and  they  re  mained 
faithful  to  them.  No  black  sheep  marred  the 
beauty  of  her  fold.  She  fed  the  lambs  entrus- 
ted to  her  care,  remembtring  that  they  be- 
longed to  the  Lord  ;  and  the  best  success  has 
attended  them  thus  far  through  life. 

Such  examples  are  not  rare  or  peculiar. 
They  are  types  of  the  two  great  classes  into 
witich  hunjanity  is  divided.  The  one  sees  this 
world  only,  and  lives  only  for  the  favors  and 
rewards  that  this  world  can  give.  Ihe  other 
is  accumulated  by  such  labor,  the  more  degrad-  is  ever  looking  through  and  beyond  the  things 


ing  becomes  the  bondage. 

Some  of  the  finest  examples  of  parental  edu- 
cation I  have  ever  seen  h;»vc  been  an»ong  per- 
eons  who  were  compelled  by  poveity  to  lives  of 
constant  labor  ;  and  no  class  of  human  beings 
afford  examples  more  numerous  or  more  repre- 
hensible of  pareu»al  neiSihct,  than  those  whose 
wealfh  places  them  beyond  the  necessity  of 
effort. 

Perhaps  T  rai  best  illustrate  the  ideas  I  wish 
to  present,  Vy  examples.  There  was  once  a 
family  iu  the  circle  of  my  acquaintance,  con- 
taining many  children,  the  father  and  mother 
of  whouj,  beginning  in  narrow  circumstances. 


of  this  world,  and  valuing  them  as  leading 
to  something  higher,  something  eternal.  1  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  one  class  is  entirely 
worldly-minded  ;  for  ab^olute  perfection  or  de- 
pravity does  not  belong  to  this  world.  What 
I  mean  i.-^,  that  in  every  human  being  there  is 
a  cential  and  supreme  love  that  d(>minates  over 
all  the  other  affections,  giving  them  an  upward 
or  a  downward  tendency,  according  as  it  aspires 
to  heaven  or  clings  to  this  world.  In  the  so- 
I  cial  relations  of  life  the  character  of  this  cen- 
tral love  is  not  usually  distinctly  shown  ;  but 
in  the  freedom  of  home  it  aj>pears  much  more 
clearly,  and  it  acts  upon  the  impressible  minds 
had  arrived  at  a  somi-what  advanced  age,  tlicir  !  of  chi  d>en  with  very  great  power.  Every 
children  grown  up  around  them,  a»»d  property  j  time  a  child  perceives  that  its  parents  do  things 
enough  laid  by  for  an  easy  intlependenee.  Both  |  to  please  society,  or  refrain  from  doing  thiu»>8 
parents  had  been  indefatigably  industrious,  the  i  through  fear  of  society,  he  takes  a  hss^n  from 
one  in  his  calling,  the  other  in  her  household;  '  them  in  worldly  servility;  and  every  time  he 
but  their  industry  had  limited  itself,  almost !  perceives  that  they  do  things  because  they  are 
entirely,  to  life  in  its  relatiims  with  this  world,  j  right,  or  abstain  from  doing  things  bi  cause 
The  mother  had  begun  life  with  religious  itn-  j  they  arc  wrong,  he  takes  a  lesson  in  Christiaa 
pressions  and  feelings,  but  the  cares  of  this  '  freedom. 

world  overcame  them,  and  choked  them  up.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  child  to  be 
The  children  grew  up  indifferent  to  spiritual  more  severely  scolded  or  punished  for  offending 
things,  and  with  passions  uncontrolled  by  prin-  j  against  manners  than  against  morals.  The  pa- 
ciple.  I  was  mo;e  than  once  present  in  this  rent  is  mortified  and  angry  at  the  rudeness  or 
family  when  the  most  painful  exhibitions  were  i  awkwardness  of  a  child,  but  only  moder-.tely 
made  of  ill-temper  and  irreverence;  but  on  one  '  sorry  if  he  lies.  The  child  soon  learns  to  look 
such  occasion  the  mother  turned  to  me,  with  ,  upon  rudeness  as  a  greater  offence  than  l3'ing, 
tears  in  her  eyes,  and  said,  "  I  have  lived  a  '  and  acts  accordingly.  In  very  little  childrea 
life  of  toil  and  care  for  my  fami'y,  and  I  felt  lying  is  sometimes  even  laughed  at  as  b'ong 
at  the  time  that  I  was  doing  as  I  ought;  but  j  very  funny,  or  as  showing  great  brightness. 
DOW,  in  my  old  age,  my  children  prove  t  •  me  j  As  t\\e  child  grows  older,  and  becomes  coq- 


that  I  have  been  utjfai'hful  to  my  highest 
duty."  What  a  conviction  to  carry  to  one's 
grave  1  Never,  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
life,  have  I  seen  physical  poverty  or  suffering 
that  seemed  to  me  so  pitiful  as  the  spiritual  des- 
titution and  grief  of  that  mother. 

Another  example  will  ever  remain  green  in 
my  memory,  of  the  mother  of  a  large  family 


firmed  in  the  habit,  the  parents  begin  to  won- 
der at  his  depravity,  and  finally  set  it  down  as 
a  general  rule  that  all  children  are  liars.  Ly- 
ing is,  no  doubt,  a  fearfully  common  vice ;  but 
so  far  as  my  observation  has  gone,  it  is  much 
more  common  with  grown  people  than  with 
children.  The  difference  between  the  true 
and  the  false  is  one  of  the  earliest  distinctioas 
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a  child  can  appreciate,  and  the  parent  cannot 
be  too  careful  in  teaching  him  to  speak  the 
truth,  both  by  example  and  precept.    If  a 
child  finds  that  his  parents  are  faithful  in  keep- 
ing their  promises  to  him,  and  that  they  never 
deceive  him  in  any  way,  he  will  respect  the 
truth  in  them  ;  and  if  he  sees  that  falsehood 
always  grieves  and  troubles  them,  he  will  be 
sure  to  avoid  it.    He  should  be  tau^iht  that  it 
is  a  sin  against  God  to  tell  a  lie,  and  therefore 
an  act  to  be  very  sorry  for.    If  parents  are 
•  angry  or  violent  towards  a  child,  they  destroy 
their  moral  power  over  him,  and  he  looks  upon 
what  he  has  done  as  merely  an  offence  against 
them.    If  they  are  impressed  with  a  true  feel- 
ing of  revereuce  for  God's  law,  they  will  not 
be  angry  when  their  child  offends  against  it, 
but  sorry  ;  and  their  sorrow  will  awaken  a  true 
feeh'ng  of  penitence  in  the  child,  which  will 
make  him  strive  to  abstain  from  a  repetition  of 
his  offence,  with  far  more   earnestness  than 
could  have  been  induced  by  any  degree  of  an- 
ger or  severity.  Violence  in  the  parent  wakens 
only  fear  towards  the  p.irent^  while  it  is  fear  <>i 
the  sin  that  can  alone  regenerate  the  child's 
heart.    Fear  towards  the  parent  will  lead  him 
to  hide  his  wrong  di)ings  ;  but  fear  towards  sin 
will  lead  him  to  pu*  it  away.    He  cannot  be 
too  early  taught  to  feel  the  nearness  of  his 
Heavenly  Father,  and  the  impossibility  of  hid 
ing  anything  fri»m  Him.    Parents  must,  how- 
ever, beware  that  their  own  lives  show  that 
they  feel  all  that  they  teach  ;  for  if  children 
find  a  nicer  morality  is  expected  i'roni  them 
than  their  parents  practise  in  their  own  per- 
sons, they  will  soon  see  through  and  despise 
the  hypocrisy.    If  you  would  make  your  child 
reverent,  and  obedient,  and  truthful,  you  must 
make  your  own  life  the  exemplification  of  your 
teachings.    You  liave  no  r'ght  to  expect  your 
child  to  be  better  than  yourself;,  but  if  he 
should  be, — lor  a  child   much  oftener  rises 
above  his  education  than  sinks  below  it, — you 
must  remember  that  his  respect  for  you  must 
diminish  in  proportion  as  his  virtue  increases. 


THOUGHT  AND  ACTION. 

Two  worlds  are  ours,  one  creative  of  the 
other.  There  is  the  inner  realm  of  thought, 
emoLiou,  and  imagination,  and  there  is  the  out- 
ward realm  of  practice  where  thought,  emotion 
and  imagination  take  their  investiture  of  flesh. 
In  one  we  have  them  in  their  warmth  and 
fu-iun,  in  the  other  we  hive  them  crystallize i 
into  fact.  All  radical  changes  in  character 
begin  wirh  changes  in  the  inner  realm  of  thought 
and  emotion.  There  we  are  moved  upon  by 
the  powers  that  are  above  us ;  by  the  Eternal 
Spirit  thit  lies  on  our  soul  like  a  haunting  pres- 
ence, giving  us  visions  of  celestial  purity,  bit 
ter  compunctions,  sighs  fof  a  better  state,  and 


images  that  float  down  oat  of  heaven  through 
our  fancies  But  none  of  these  are  yet  ours. 
They  sometimes  come  without  any  agency  of 
our  own.  Thus  far  they  have  wrought  no 
change  in  character, for  they  have  not  yet  passed 
under  the  action  of  a  human  will.  Left  to 
themselves,  they  are  as  indeterminate  as  celes- 
tial ethers.  They  are  appropriated  by  a  dis- 
tinct agency  on  our  part,  which  consists  in  giv- 
ing them  a  place  by  our  own  right  arm  among 
fixed  and  solid  realities.  The  thoughts  and 
emotions  wrought  in  us  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
are  as  yet  foreign  to  us.  They  are  heavenly 
treasures  let  down  within  our  grasp.  We 
grasp  them  by  fixing  tbem  in  the  voluntary 
I'fe,  and  they  are  forever  ours. — Edmund  H. 
Sears. 


MOUNTAIN  MARY. 

In  the  summer  of  1819,  I  made  a  journey 
through  the  northern  counties  of  Pennfi^ylvania, 
'n  company  with  my  friend,  Dr.  Jesse  Thomson. 
On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  after  leaving 
Philadelphia,  we  arrived  in  the  valley  of  Oley, 
Berks  county,  about  12  miles  from  Beading. 
We  had  been  furnished  with  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  Benjamin  Wright,  a  Friend,  residing 
in  the  valley,  and  from  him  and  his  family  we 
received  so  kind  a  reception,  that  we  remained 
willing  captives  nearly  three  days,  instead  of 
departing,  as  we  had  intended,  the  morning 
after  our  arrival.  Our  friends  proposed  that 
we  should  ascend  the  Oley  hills — that  we 
^hould  spend  part  of  a  day  at  least,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Manitawny,  a  beautiful  stream 
which,  after  winding  its  way  through  the  valley, 
enters  the  Schuylkill  near  the  town  of  Potts- 
grove  ;  but,  above  all,  we  must  make  a  visit  to 
Maty  Young,  commonly  known  in  the  neigh- 
borhood as  Mountain  Mary.  On  the  first  of 
July,  a  party  of  five  started  for  the  residence 
of  the  hermitess.  After  riding  a  few  miles 
along  the  valley,  we  began  to  ascend  the  moun- 
tains, as  they  in  reality  are,  although  in  the 
alpine  regions  of  Pennsylvania  they  bear  the 
humble  appellation  of  hills.  On  reaching  the 
summit  and  passing  through  woods,  we  came 
to  an  enclosure,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which 
was  situated  the  humble  log  cabin  of  Mountain 
Mary.  Fastening  ou  horses  to  the  fence,  we 
lowered  the  bars,  and  walking  slowly  over  the 
green  sward,  were  met  by  the  hermitess  at  the 
threshold  of  her  dwelling  She  received  us 
kindly,  and  after  an  interchange  of  inquiries 
on  the  part  of  her  and  our  friends,  she  com- 
iLcnced  speaking  in  a  religious  strain,  inform- 
ing us  through  a  lady  of  our  party,  who  acted 
as  interpreter,  that  on  serious  subjects  she  was 
obliged  to  speak  in  her  native  language,  the 
German.  Her  remaiks  breathed  a  strain  of 
devoted  feeling  which  had  a  solemnizing  effect 
upon  the  company,  and  the  countenance  uf  the 
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terminated  in  her  death  on  the  16th  of  the 
I  same  n^onth,  in  the  75th  year  cf  her  age.  A 
large  concourse  of  neighbors  attended  her 
funeral  solemnities  iler  remains  were  de- 
posited in  the  rustic  cemetery,  where  four 
months  previous  I  had  stood  with  moisteried 
eyes,  as  I  gathered  a  few  mementoes  for  my- 
self and  friends,  from  the  graves  of  the  piuU3 
pilgrims. 

I  will  visit  that  spot  again,  for  it  was  there 
that  I  seemed  to  participate  in  that  tranquil 
feeling  which,  in  the  bosom  of  one  fellow  mor- 
tal,  has  supplanted  all  w  rldly  ambition,  and 
chastened  every  passion  of  frailty.  But  there 
are  other  associations  connected  with  the  vale 
and  its  mountains.  Friendships  were  theo 
budding,  which  in  their  bloom  shed  a  delicious 
fragrance  on  my  exist(  nee,  and  I  am  gathering 
their  rich  fruits  in  the  early  autumn  of  life. — 
Scrap  Book.  B.  M.  H. 


speaker  was  one  of  the  most  benign  that  I  ever 
beheld.  After  a  pause  which  succeeded  her 
discourse,  we  walked  forth  to  take  a  survey  of 
the  premises.  The  view  was  bounded  by  the 
surrounding  forest,  except  in  a  northern  direc- 
tion, where  a  farm  house  was  seen  on  a  slope 
of  one  of  the  neighboring  hills.  Mary  took  us 
into  her  milk  house,  which  was  a  few  steps 
from  her  door,  and  which  was  bonniifully  sup- 
plied from  the  solitary  cow  which  then  stood 
Dear  us.  A  limpid  stre  im  from  a  neijihboring 
elevation  was  conducted  into  the  building,  and 
then  glided  peacefully  away,  irrigating  the 
meadow  in  its  course  down  the  mountain.  We 
now  walked  to  the  margin  of  the  woods,  where 
we  found  a  square  enclosure  of  rails,  which 
contained  three  graves,  one  of  the  mother,  the 
others  of  the  si>ters  of  Mary,  and  a  head  and 
foot  stone  for  another  grave.  On  returning  to 
take  our  leave,  we  were  surprised  to  find  a 
table  spread  with  delicious  bread,  butter,  cream, 
milk,  and  preserved  fruits;  and  we  were  in- 
vited to  partake  in  a  manner  so  sincere  and 
courteous,  that  we  did  not  distrust  our  kind 
hostess  when  she  assured  us  we  were  welcome. 
Never  bad  I  witnessed  so  unshaken  a  faith  as 
was  manifest  in  this  extraordinary  woman.  To 
the  alarmists  who  occasionally  visited  her  and 
who  expressed  their  apprehension  that  she 
might  be  taken  sick  and  die  alone;  her  reply 
was,  that  her  confidence  was  in  the  Almighty, 
and  that  she  felt  as>ur##,  that  nothing  would 
be  permitted  to  happen  to  her  that  was  not  in- 
tended for  her  good.  On  our  return,  we  called 
at  the  house  of  Isaac  Lee,  a  worthy  member 
of  the  Society  cf  Friends.  He  informed  us, 
that  for  many  years  Mary  sent  by  him  her  but- 
ter, cheese,  and  other  produce  of  her  little 
farm,  to  the  Philadelphia  market,  and  that  she 
invariably  put  up  a  parcel  with  instructions 
that  it  should  be  given  to  the  poor.  To  my 
extreme  gratification,  I  afterwards  found  that  I 
was  well  acquainted  with  several  individuals 
in  R'^ading  and  Philadelphia,  to  whom  Mary 
was  known,  and  who  are  among  the  most  re- 
spectable families  of  German  origin  in  this 
State.  They  all  concurred  in  bearing  testi- 
mony to  her  great  worth,  and  anecdotes  were 
related  to  me  which  gave  conclusive  evidence 
that  in  many  of  h^  actions  she  was  guided  by 
more  than  human  judgment. 

Mary  had  lived  a'one  more  than  thirty  years. 
She,  her  mother  and  sisters,  emigrated  from 
Germany  about  the  year  1765,  and  settled  near 
Germantown ;  thence  they  removed  to  Oley, 
that  they  might  enjoy  in  seclusion  the  satisfac- 
tion of  worshipping  the  Supreme  Being  in  the 
manner  most  congenial  to  their  feelino:s.  In 
November,  lJ:^19,  Mary  was  taken  unwell,  but 
was  happily  attended  by  a  female  friend.,  who 
had  gone  to  visit  her,  and  who  remained  with 
her  during  the  two  weeks  of  her  illness,  which 


TRUE  NOBLENESS. 

All  science  and  all  art  may  be  divided  into 
that  which  is  subservient  to  life,  and  that 
which  is  the  object  of  it.  As  subservient  to 
life,  or  practical,  their  results  are,  in  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  word,  useful.  As  the  object 
of  life,  or  theoretic,  they  are,  in  the  common 
sense,  useless  ;  and  yet  the  step  between  prac- 
tical and  theoretic  science  is  the  step  betweea 
the  miner  and  the  geologist,  the  apothecary  and 
the  chemist  ;  and  the  step  between  pract'cal 
and  theoretic  art  is  that  between  the  brick- 
layer and  the  architect,  between  the  plumber 
and  the  artist ;  and  this  is  a  step  allowed  on  all 
hands  to  be  from  less  to  greater  ;  so  that  the 
so-called  useless  part  of  each  professional  does, 
by  the  authoritative  and  right  instinct  of  man- 
kind, assume  the  superior  and  more  noble  place. 

Whatever  part  of  any  pursuit  ministers  to 
the  bodily  comforts,  and  admits  of  material 
uses,  is  ignoble,  and  whatsoever  part  isaddres3. 
ed  to  the  mind  only,  is  noble.  Geology  does 
better  in  reclothing  dry  bones  and  revealing 
lost  creations  than  in  tracing  veins  of  lead  and, 
beds  of  iron  ;  astronomy  better  in  opening  to 
us  the  houses  of  heaven  than  in  teaching  navi- 
gation ;  surgery  better  in  investigating  orga- 
nization than  in  setting  limbs ;  only  it  is  or- 
dained that,  for  our  encouragement,  every  step 
we  make  in  science  adds  something  to  ita 
pmctical  applicabilities;  and  that  all  the  great, 
phenomena  of  nature,  the  knowledge  of  which 
is  desired  by  the  angels  only,  by  us  partly,  as  it 
reveals  to  further  visi'^a  the  Being  and  the 
glory  of  Him  in  whom  they  rejoice  and  we  live, 
dispense  yet  such  kind  influences  and  so  much 
material  blessing  as  to  be  joyfully  felt  by  all  in- 
ferior creatures,  and  to  be  desired  by  thera 
with  such  single  desire  as  the  imperfection  of 
their  nature  may  admit. — Ruskin. 
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READING  OP  FICTION. 

The  danger  of  an  elegant  and  polite  education 
is,  that  it  separates  feeling  and  acringj  it 
teaches  us  to  think,  speak  and  be  affected  aright 
without  forcing  us  to  practice  what  is  right.  I 
will  take  an  illustration  of  this,  though  some- 
what a  taniiiiar  one,  from  the  effect  pro  luced 
on  the  mind  by  reading  what  is  commonly  called 
a  romance  or  novel,  which  comes  under  the  de- 
scription of  polite  literature  of  which  I  am 
speaking.  Such  works  contain  many  good  sen- 
timents ;  (I  urn  speaking  of  the  better  sort  of 
them  :)  characters  too  are  introduced,  virtuous, 
noble,  })atient  under  suffering,  and  triumphing 
at  length  over  misfortune.  The  great  truths  of 
religion  are  upheld  (we  will  say)  and  enforced  ; 
and  our  affi  ctions  excited  and  interested  in  what 
is  good  Hud  true.  But  it  is  ali  fiction  ;  it  does 
not  exist  out  of  a  book,  which  contains  the  be- 
ginning and  end  ofit.  We  have  nothing  to  do: 
we  read,  are  afft  cfed,  softened  or  rou.sed,  and 
,  that  is  ail ;  we  cool  ygaiu — nothing  comes  of  it. 
Now  observe  the  effect  of  this  God  has  made 
us  feel  in  order  that  we  may  go  on  to  act  in  con- 
sequence of  feeling;  if  then  we  allow  our  feel- 
ings to  beexciied  without  acting  upon  them,  we 
do  mischief  to  the  moral  system  within  us,  just  | 
as  we  might  spoil  a  watch,  or  other  piece  of' 
mechani<m,  by  playing  with  the  wheels  of  it.  I 
We  weaken  its  springs  and  they  cease  to  act  truly.  I 
Accordingly  when  we  have  got  into  the  habit  of 
amusing  ourselves  with  these  works  of  fiction, 
we  conje  at  length  to  feci  the  excitement  with- 
out the  slightest  thought  or  tendency  to  act  upon 
it ;  and  since  it  is  very  difficult  to  begin  any  duty 
without  some  emotion  or  other  (/.  e.  on  mere 
principles  of  dry  reas  ning,)  a  grave  question 
arises,  how,  after  destroving  the  connection  be 
tween  feeling  and  acting  shall  we  get  ourselves 
to  act  when  circumstances  make  it  our  duty  to  i 
do  so  ?  For  instance  :  w'e  will  say  we  have  read  i 
again  and  again,  of  the  heroism  of  facing  dan-  | 
ger,  and  we  have  glowed  with  the  thought  of  its  ' 
nobleness.  We  have  felt  how  great  it  is  to  bear 
pain,  and  submit  to  indignities,  rather  than 
wound  our  conscience;  and  all  this  again  and 
again,  when  we  had  no  opportunity  of  carrying 
our  good  feeling  into  practice.  Now,  suppo!^e 
at  length  we  aciually  come  into  trial,  and  let  us  ' 
say,  our  feelings  become  aroused  (as  often  be- 
fore) at  the  thought  of  boldly  resisting  tempta- 
tion to  cowai  dice,  shall  we  therefore  do  our  dury, 
quitting  our^^elves  like  men  ?  rather,  we  are  like- 
ly to  tnlk  louHy  and  then  run  froui  the  danger. 
Why  ?  rather  let  us  ask,  why  not?  what  is  to 
keep  us  from  yielding?  Because  we  feel  right  ? 
Nay,  we  have  again  and  again  felt  aright  and 
thouo-ht  aright,  without  accustoming  ourselves 
to  act  aright,  and  though  there  was  an  original 
connection  in  our  minds  between  feeling  and 
acting,  there  is  none  now;  the  reins,  so  to  say, 
within  us  are  loosened  and  powerless.  And  what 


is  here  introduced  in  the  case  of  fortitude,  is 
true  in  all  cases  of  duty.  The  refinement  which 
literature  gives  is  that  of  thinking,  ft  cling,  know- 
ing and  speaking  right;  not  acting  right ;  and 
thus,  while  it  makes  the  manners  amiable,  and 
the  conversation  decorous  and  agreeable,  it,  has 
no  tendency  to  make  the  conduct,  the  pra -tice 
of  the  man,  virtuous  Observe,  1  have  supposed 
the  works  of  fiction  I  speak  of,  to  inculcate 
right  sentiments  ;  though  such  works  (play 
l»ooks,  for  example,)  are  often  vicious  and  im- 
moral. But,  even  at  best,  supposing  tliem  well 
principled,  still  after  all,  at  best,  they  are,  1 
say,  dangerous  in  ihem'-elves,  if  we  allow  refine- 
ment to  stand  in  the  place  of  hardy,  rough- 
handed  obedience.  It  follows,  that  1  am  much 
opposed  to  certain  religious  novels,  which  some 
persons  think  so  u>^eful ;  that  they  sometimes 
do  g(K)d  I  am  far  from  denying;  but  they  do 
more  harm  that)  good.  They  do  harm  on  the 
whole  ;  tliey  l-ead  men  to  cu  tivate  the  religious 
affections  separate  from  religious  practice. 

And  here  1  must  notice  something  further,  in 
elegant  accomplishments,  which  goes  to  make 
us  over  refined  and  fastidious,  and  falsely  deli- 
cate. In  books,  everything  is  made  beautiful 
in  its  way.  Pictures  are  drawn  of  complete 
virtue;  little  is  said  about  failures,  every  daj 
obedience,  which  is  neither  practical  nor  inter- 
esting. True  faith  teaches  us  to  do  numberless 
disagreeable  things  for  Christ's  sake,  to  bear 
petty  annoyances  which  we  find  written  down 
in  no  book.  In  most  books.  Christian  conduct 
is  made  grand,  elevated  and  splendid  ;  so  that 
any  one,  who  only  knows  of  true  religion  from 
books,  and  not  fn-m  actual  endeavors  to  be  re- 
ligious, is  sure  to  be  offended  at  religion  when 
he  actually  comes  upon  it,  from  the  roughness 
and  humbleness  of  his  duties,  and  his  necessary 
deficiencies  in  doing  them.  It  is  beautiful  in 
a  picture  to  wasl  the  disciples'  feet ;  but  the 
sands  of  the  real  desert  have  no  comeliness  ia 
them  to  compensate  for  the  servile  nature  of 
the  occupation. — Newman. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
NATURE  THE  PATTERN  FOR  ART. 

A  few  years  since,  visiting  a  quarry  in  Penn- 
sylvania, I  found  evidence  for  the  divine  ante- 
date of  the  literal  alphabet,  in  rocks  as  old  and 
hoary  as  the  locks  of  Time.  White  granular 
limestone  is  the  page  on  which  a  hand  had  traced 
in  pencilling  of  iron  the  forms  of  most  of  the 
letters.  The  owner  of  the  quarry  had  colK  cted, 
and  grouped  enough  of  them,  each  on  a  sepa- 
rate piece  of  rock,  to  form  one  or  more  legible 
phrases.  Had  human  invention  such  a  pattern 
in  the  classic  mountains  of  the  East ;  or  is  the 
coinciilence  due  to  that  guiding  fitness  of  things, 
by  which,  unseen,  the  Deity  is  ever  at  work  in 
the  kingdoms  of  men,  and,  as  it  were,  shaping 
their  purposes?  Again,  in  the  natural  orchards, 
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and  flower  gardens  of  the  West,  we  find  ocular 
proof  that  man,  in  nearly  all  his  useful  aims, 
is  more  a  copyist  than  designer.  So  close  is 
the  resemblance  of  some  of  those  orchards  to 
one  set  with  hands,  that  it  requires  a  practised 
eye  to  tell  whether  they  are,  or  are  not,  the 
work  of  art.  We  find  them  near  the  border 
of  a  grove  in  a  dense  copse ;  as  if,  from  one 
parent  tree,  hundreds  had  spr- ng.  The  boughs 
are  interlaced,  and  present,  at  this  season,  a 
maze  of  bloom  prolific,  and  odnrous  as  a  tropic 
clime.  Later^  the  foliage  forms  a  nearly  per 
feet  screen  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  small 
green  tinted  fruit,  in  Autumn,  strews  the 
ground  and  much  of  it  is  gathered  for  use  in 
the  following  Spring.  The  Indians,  who,  200 
years  ago.  were  the  undisturbed  proprietors  of 
this  part  of  the  Western  Continent,  had  in 
these  wild  apples,  and  the  plum,  mulberry,  haw. 
and  other  uncultivated  fruits,  a  variety  as  ade- 
cquate  to  their  desires,  as  we  have  with  all  our 
added  stores.  And  to  their  ursdisciplined,  but 
probably  not  uncultivated  taste,  was  presented 
a  succession  of  flowers,  as  delightful,  as  the 
fancied  gardens  of  Hesperides,  the  uncultured 
and  fn  e  gift  of  the  Great  Spirit.  Walk  early 
in  the  Spring,  along  the  margin  of  a  grove, 
and  only  the  last  year's  dry  and  withered  leaves 
rustle  to  thy  tread.  No  green  or  living  thing 
is  there  to  greet  thee;  but  below,  hid  as  in  a 
tomb,  there  is  a  continuous  net  work  of  corded 
roots  which  will,  under  the  more  potent  and 
genial  influence  of  the  sun,  send  up  broad, 
smooth  leaves,  and  flower  stwlks  as  crowded  as 
thy  own  admired  border  of  forget  me  nots.  Go 
again,  a  week  later,  and  the  bhink  mold  is  cov- 
ered wirh  tapestry  of  blue  and  crimson,  a  liv- 
ing pit-ture,  limned  from  the  varying  phases  of 
the  sky,  the  cerulean  of  niidday  vani«hing  in 
the  scarlet  of  sunset.  It  is  beautiful,  and  the 
world  as  thy  Creator  made,  and  renews  it,  is 
incouiparable,  for  Solomon  in  all  his  kingly 
glory  was  not  so  arrayed.  Is  it  not  in  thy 
heart  to  praise  him  for  his  goodness,  and  f(»r 
his  wonderful  works  to  the  children  of  men  ? 
Let  us  be  hopeful,  let  us  trust  in  him,  for  it 
will  be  said  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  said  in 
the  past : 

*'  The  grass  grows  green,  the  harvest  bright, 
O  i  D.any  a  coi  flict  ground." 

JProphctstoiciif  IIL  S.  A. 


There  are  two  views  which  we  may  take  of 
the  situation  of  those  on  whom  God  has  seen 
fit  to  confer  the  blessing  of  » xistence.  This 
existence  may  be  regarded  as  a  gift  and  as  a 
trust ;  and  lite  will  never  assume  to  any  man 
its  Fublimest  aspect,  nor  have  its  duties  fulfilled 
in  the  must  effectual  manner,  till  the  latter 
mode  of  considering  it  becomes  the  habitual 
tad  favorite  one. —  Thomas  Wright. 


FRIENDS^  TNTELLTGKNCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  11,  1864. 

"  Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid  and 
Elevation  of  the  Freedmen." — The  Month- 
ly Meeting  of  this  Association,  was  held  on  the 
1st  iust.  By  the  reading  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  various  subjects  of  interest  were 
presented.  A  teacher  had  been  sent  to  Camp 
Rucker,  Va.,  where  about  100  Freedmen  are 
congregated.  Both  day  and  evening  schools 
are  in  successful  operation  there.  The  teacher 
at  that  place  writes  :  Out  of  school,  I  visit 
the  different  cabins,  attend  to  the  sick,  and  in- 
struct the  inmates,  in  habits  of  neatness  and 
cleanliness;  cut  and  fit  articles  of  clothing,  and 
teach  them  how  to  make  them  into  garments. 
One  day  in  the  week  is  devoted  exclusively  to. 
teaching  them  sewing.  On  7th  day  all  the 
girls  bring  their  worn  and  torn  clothing  into 
the  school-room,  and  I  show  them  how  to  patch 
and  darn  and  mend  until  noon.  First  day  af- 
ternoon, and  sometimes  in  the  forenoons,  we 
have  school  for  those  who  cannot  attend  during 
the  week.  They  are  all  obedient,  quick,  and 
anxious  to  learn,  and  some  of  them  are  thrifty 
and  intelligent,  and  if  we  will  assist  them  a 
short  time  I  believe  there  will  be  few  better  or 
more  efficient  citizens  than  the  Freedmen. 
Their  faith  is  beautiful.  They  are  full  of 
gratitude  for  their  deliverance.  They  say  they 
prayed  to  God  that  he  would  break  their  chains, 
and  now  through  his  great  goodness  they  are 
free. 

The  superintendent's  house  is  surrounded  by 
negro  cabins  neatly  whitewashed,  and  the  floors 
are  mostly  kept  scrubbed  clean  and  neat* 
Around  the  houses  rose  bushes  and  wild  flow- 
ers are  growing,  forming  an  agreeable  contrast 
with  the  grass  and  shade  trees.  The  farm  is 
worked  by  the  blacks,  who  receive  part  of  the 
fruit  and  produce,  the  rest  is  sold  for  govern- 
ment. The  laborers  are  pai  l  according  to  their 
services,  the  best  hands  get  $10  per  month. 
Rations  are  allowed  them  by  government,  but 
they  mostly  have  large  families  to  cloihe,  and 
money  is  very  scarce  among  them.  We  have 
one  carpenter  and  one  blacksmith  who  are  very 
useful.  The  box  ariived  on  2d  day,  and  when 
I  opened  it  you  should  have  seen  the  beaming 
faces.  They  were  delighted  with  the  cards  and 
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books — the  old  books  I  gave  them  and  they  ar- 
ranged them  on  their  tables,  and  seemed  quite 
proud  of  the  literary  appearance  it  gave  their 
cabins.  I  should  be  very  thankful  for  Chintz 
or  Mousline  de  Laice  pieces,  that  will  do  to 
make  into  patch  work,  not  only  to  teach  the 
children  to  sew,  but  they  need  quilts  badly.' 

After  much  iuter3?ting  expression  and  com- 
parison of  views  on  the  different  subjects  rela- 
tive to  the  interest  of  the  Freoduien,  the 
Association  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  first  4th 
day  in  the  Ninth  {9th)  month,  at  7i  o'clock; 
the  business  in  the  interim  to  be  transacted  by 
the  Executive  Board. 

Friends  wishing  to  engage  as  teachers  among 
the  Freednien,  will  please  send  a  written  ap- 
plication addressed  to  the  "  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation,'' care  of  Emmor  Comly,  agent  for  the 
Intelligencer^  No.  \6\  North  7th  street. 

One  of  the  terrible  consequences  of  War  is  the 
general  laxity  of  morals  which  the  system  in- 
troduces, and  it  should  be  remembered  that  we 
have,  but  to  a  small  extent,  experienced  the 
evils  which  necessarily  flow  from  it.  Those  who 
are  separated  from  the  influences  of  home  and 
itsa?sidi't*ons,  who  are  compelled  to  pass  their 
time  in  camp  life  in  the  din  of  the  battle-field, 
become  more  or  less  contaminated — their  moral 
sense  is  often  blunted — the  sacredoess  of  hu- 
man life  is  lessened,  and  thus  the  way  is  pre- 
pared for  that  general  demoralization  which 
has  been  the  forerunner  of  national  ruin.  The 
effect  produced  upnn  the  poor  soldier  extends 
throughout  the  whole  country  subjected  to  its 
ravages,  and  it  behooves  every  one  of  us  to 
watch  closely  our  own  footsteps  least  we  be  car- 
ried away  by  the  popular  current  of  vice  and 
immorality,  and  run  with  the  multitude  to  do 
evil. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer^  a  religious  news- 
paper, in  allusion  to  the  present  times  makes 
the  following  remarks: 

THE  EViLS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

There  is  an  unusual  prevalence  of  gross 
vices.  Intern pe ran ee  runs  riot.  Instances  of 
intoxication  are,  (m  a  moderate  estimate,  twice 
as  numerous  as  they  were  three  years  ago,  ajid 
drinking  usages  have  begun  to  re-appear  in 
nearly  every  cla^s  of  society.  Profaneness  of 
speech  has  beconie  muoh  more  common  thnn  of 
old.  It  intrudes  in  places  and  scenes  where  it 
was^^formeily  unknown    Boys,  even  mere  chil- 


dren, have  caught  the  horrid  dialect.  The 
presence  of  females  or  of  ministers  is  deemed 
no  reason  for  avoiding  the  disgustisig  habit. 
Licentiousness,  too,  has  fearfully  incrf  ased.  Its 
"victims  are  more  numerous  than  ever.  Un- 
der a  thin  veil,  immorality  reeks  in  all  our 
towns,  and  a  spreading  contamination,  physical 
and  moral,  seriously  attacks  the  foundations  of 
society. 

Extravagance  in  life  is  so  common  as  to  at- 
tract every  one's  notice.  Never  was  so  much 
money  spent  upon  mere  show,  in  frivolous 
amusement,  in  objects  of  luxury.  Amid  all 
the  waste  and  destruction  of  war.  multitudes 
live  as  if  they  were  in  the  midst  of  pe  ice  and 
plenty.  Now,  we  do  not  plead  for  perpetual 
fast,  or  for  voluntary  privations,  or  ^ny  i«liape 
of  asceticism,  or  for  a  mean  parsimony.  But 
surely  there  is  a  difference  between  a  reasona- 
ble cheerfulness,  and  the  mania  we  now  see  for 
expensive  houses,  servants,  equipage,  raiment, 
jewelry,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  luxury. 
This  osten'ation  of  prodigality  is  a  b^id  si^n  ; 
this  excessive  care  for  personal  comforts  and 
artificial  wants  has  a  threatening  aspect. 

Speculation  is  a  peculiarly  serious  evil  of  the 
time.  This  is  the  name  people  give  to  enter- 
prises which  are  really  gambling,  as  much  so 
as  the  sweating  cloth  or  the  faro-table.  There 
is  no  honest  work,  no  productive  labor,  no  ad- 
dition to  the  wealth  of  the  comnuuiity,  not 
even  a  facilitation  of  the  exchange  of  products 
between  different  classes  of  consumers,  but 
simply  an  increase  or  depression  of  prices,  a 
creation  of  fictitious  values,  a  mere  scheming 
of  the  wits  to  conjure  away  what  others  hnve 
toiled  for.  The  inflation  of  the  currency  is  no 
excuse  f  ^r  the  stock-gambler,  or  for  the  daring 
speculator  in  gold,  in  his  country's  credit,  in 
his  countrymen's  comforts  or  necessi'ics.  The 
number  and  the  previous  character  of  the  per- 
sons engaged  in  operations  of  this  kind  argues 
very  badly  for  the  morals  of  the  comn.uni  y. 
No  good  man  shall  want  to  become  lich  at  -he 
expense  of  the  poor,  or  at  the  expense  of  the 
country. 

Forestalling  is  another  vice  of  the  hour. 
There  are  those  who  use  their  credi'  or  their 
means  to  hinder  the  ordinary  wants  of  lite  fiom 
meeting  their  supply.  These  combinations  to 
enhance  the  price  of  articles  in  daily  domestic 
use  are  abominable.  Even  the  heathen  execrar 
ted  them,  much  more.'-hould  Christi  ins.  Wealth 
acquired  in  such  a  way,  by  .-ending  apprehfu- 
sion  and  distress  into  thousands  of  peaceful 
homes,?:.is  indc  d  but  the  wages  of  sin,  and 
should  eat  like  a  canker  into  the  flesh  of  its 
owners.  An  inflated  currency  makes  prices  r'se 
fast  enough,  but  what  shall  be  said  of  thoi^e  who 
artificialfy  aggravate  this  evil  for  tlieir  own 
emo^utnent  ? 

Evasion  of  public  obligations  is  also  note- 
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worthy.  Some  would  like  to  see  the  war  pro 
lonojed,  because  they  are  makioc;  money  by  it; 
othcis  are  fraudulent  in  contracts,  and  cheat 
both  the  government  and  the  soldiers  ;  others 
Btoop  to  any  meanness  to  get  rid  of  their  just 
tax,  either  trying  to  save  their  traffic  from  the 
duty,  or  if  it  be  imposed,  by  subterfu^je,  to 
keep  back  from  the  collector  what  he  has  a 
right  to  claim.  All  this  is  as  sinful  as  it  is  un- 
patriotic. 

From  these  evils  follows  a  great  laxity  of 
morals.  The  worst  sin  is  inditferenoe  to  sin, 
and  this  is  just  what  has  come  to  pass.  The 
general  moral  sense  is  harden*  d.  Frauds  and 
falsehoods  are  tolerated.  Men  growing  rich  by 
wrong-doing  have  all  impunity,  legislators 
themselves  connive  at  evasions  of  the  law,  even 
respectable  people  and  journals  have  taught 
that  the  end  justifies  the  means,  and  that  the 
hideous  gambling  which  even  the  civil  statue 
forbids,  is  allowable  if  practised   in  aid  of 

Now,  it  is  plain  that  these  things  do  more 
than  any  thing  else  to  pos  pone  the  day  when 
the  war  shrill  end.  They  give  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy.  They  diminish  the  moral  earn- 
estness which  can  alone  terminate  the  struggle. 
Thf'y  weaken  the  stamina  of  the  nation.  They 
unfit  for  the  sacrifice  and  self-denial  which 
must  be  boriic  if  we  are  to  come  out  with  col- 
ors flying.  No  Christian  man  can  do  a  better 
patriotic  work  ju^t  now,  than  by  throwing  him- 
self \yith  his  whole  soul  into  the  work  of  re- 
sisting sin,  opposing  immorality,  doing  right- 
eou.sne>is,  and  Standing  up  for  truth,  honor,  and 
riglit,  in  every  relation,  private,  domestic,  social 
and  national.  It  is  moral  forces  which,  are  to 
deci>!e  the  issue  now  trembling  'n  the  balance. 
Would  God  that  the  church  might  rise  to  the 
height  of  this  great  argument,  and  cast  her 
whole  influence  in  a  mas  against  the  seething 
corruptions  of  the  times  ! 


The  Treasurer  of The  Women's  Associa- 
tion of  Philadelphia  for  the  Relief  of  the  Freed- 
men,"  has  received  the  following  contributions 
since  last  acknowledgement  : 

From  Friends  of  Plainfield  Monthly  Meeting, 
Belmont  Co.,  Ohio,       .        -       ,     $o9  75 
Fr«.>m  Friends  of  Valley  Preparative 

Meeting   35  75 

0.  and  R.  Nicolls,  Pveading,  Pa.,        10  00 
A.  Howey,  Swede.-boro,  N  J.,    .       10  00 
Margaret  A.  Griscom,  Treasurer, 

1028,  Arcl^Street. 
Tbiladelpbia,  6th  mo.  2d,  1864. 

Contributinns  in  goods  or  clothing  should  be 
sent  to  Alfred  H.  Love,  2P2  Chestnut  St. 

By  a  misprint,  the  acknowledgement  of 
Friends  and  others  of  Horsham  and  Warmin 
8ter  was  for  $ti6.00,  instead  of  $(56.00. 


Selected. 
FAITH. 

Oh,  the  thinffs  of  time,  the  things  of  time,  bow  they 
steal  tbe  heart  away 

From  tbe  lonely  walk,  and  the  humble  trust,  and  th« 
spirit's  steadfast  stay  ; 

We  strive  to  seek,  and  we  long  to  keep  the  door  of 
the  inner  part, 

But  the  tempter  waits,  and  offers  his  baits,  and  be- 
trays tbe  yielding  heart- 
Then  what  will  keep,  oh,  what  will  keep  in  tempta- 
tion's hitter  hour, 

When  the  willi'ig  soul  would  fain  resist,  but  the  fle«U 
haih  not  the  power? 

Say  what  will  kee[)  from  the  downward  path,  and  tbe 
errror  the  Spi^-it  hates — 

From  the  things  we  would,  and  yet  do  not — fi  om  tha 
SO! row  that  sin  creates? 

Ob,  there  is  a  faith— 'tis  tbe  gift  of  God— which  can 

fettf-r  the  strongest  will ; 
Which  can  ever  bi-eak  the  tempest's  might,  and  the 

rising  tumult  still ; 
It  is  not  in  pomp,  it  is  not  in  words,  it  is  not  ia 

sounding  deed, 
But  it  Cometh  in  secret  power  to  aid  the  soul  in  ita 

greatest  need ; 
It  is  when,  apart  from  all  human  trust,  we  sink  into 

con 'rite  prayer, 
And  ask  of  tbe  Father  of  Spirits  His  help— our  staff 

of  suppt)rt  is  there  ; 

And  it  anchors  the  soul  when  its  strength  is  small, 

and  it  feels  no  might  of  its  own, 
For  it  shows  us  indeed  that  our  safety  and  light  must 

come  from  Heaven  alone. 
Then  the  things  of  time,  the  things  of  time,  will  not 

l^ad  the  heart  awny 
From  irs  ste^idfast  love,  and  its  humble  hope,  and  ita 

tru!?t  in  God  its  stay ; 
But  its  idol  girts,  and  its  dearest  joys,  will  be  laid  ia 

meekness  down, 
And  inc»^nse  sb  1 1  ri-^e  from  the  altar  of  Faith  b^foM 

the  heavenly  throne. 


CHILDISH  WISDOM. 
BY  JAMES  W.  WARD. 

'Twfls  the  hour  of  prayer,  and  the  farmer  stood, 
With  a  thankful  heart  and  a  lov\iy  mind. 

And  prayed  to  the  Au  hor  of  every  good, 
That  the  Father  of  all  would  be  very  kind, 

And  bless  his  creatures  with  raiment  and  food  ; 

That  tbe  blessings  each  day  might  be  renewed, 

That  every  man  might  find  relief, 

And  plenty  for  hurig'-r,  joy  for  grief. 

Be  measured  by  the  Merciful  One, 

To  all  who  suffered  beneath  the  sun. 

The  prayer  concluded,  the  godly  man 
Went  forih  in  pe  iCe  to  inspect  his  farm  ; 

And  by  his  side  delighted  ran, 

Glowing  with  every  healthful  charm. 

His  lit  le  son,  a  sprightly  boy, 

Whose  home  was  1  .ve,  and  whose  life  was  joy  ; 

And  tbe  fatht'r  s^id.  ''The  harvest  yields 

A  plentiful  cr  -p,  my  son,  this  year  ; 

My  barns  are  t^o  small  for  my  grain,  I  fear." 

And  they  wandere<l  on  through  row  upon  row 
Of  plumy  hbeaves  ;  and  at  len<rtb  the  child. 

With  earnest  look  and  a  rosy  glow 
On  his  shiuing  cheek,  looked  up  and  smiled,  * 
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And  said,  "  My  father,  do  you  not  pray 

For  the  poor  and  needy,  f'ay  by  day — 

That  God  the  good  would  Hie  hungry  feed?" 

^'  I  do,  niy  sou."    "  Well,  I  think,  »s  you  ple«d  " — 

His  eye  waxed  bright,  for  his  sovil  shone  through  it- 

*'  That  God,  if  he  bad  your  wheat,  would  do  it." 


A  letter  from  Gayner  Heacock,  one  of  the 
teachers  at  Port  Royal,  to  a  fnend  in  this  city. 

The  Retreat,  5th  oio.  20th,  1864. 
Dear  Friend  : — 

At  the  time  of  my  rrturn  in  the  Fall,  al^ 
persons  were  very  much  interested  in  the  right 
of  pre  emption,  at  least  we  all  hoped  the  peo- 
ple would  collect  enough  money  to  pre-empt 
iiomes  for  themselves  flud  children.  While  the 
Deuuty  of  owning  homes  and  sitting  under  one's 
own  vine  and  fig  tree  was  bein^r  preached  to  the 
people,  another  party  (and  it  seems  the  lawful 
one)  was  talking  of  the  land  sales;  many 
northerners  had  come  down  to  pui chase  land, 
DO  doubt  with  the  idea  of  growing  suddenly 
rich  with  their  great  cotton  crop.  All  were  in 
a  dil;  mma,  the  people  refusing  to  work  if  their 
lands  (as  th<'y  termed  it)  should  be  bought 
from  them,  and  the  whites  doubting  whether 
they  would  be  the  owners  even  if  they  bought 
and  paid  for  it.  There  were  several  places  sold 
on  some  of  the  other  islards,  and  after  some 
trials  the  people  were  indi-ced  to  work.  T 
know  the  persons  who  concerted  this  plan  of 
pre  cmption  did  it  in  good  faith,  hoping  thereby 
to  secure  future  homes  for  an  oppressed  race, 
in  whom  they  felt  the  deepest  interest.  I  do 
trust  there  may  be  a  plan  to  secure  to  them 
homes,  for  they  came  to  us  in  all  trust,  believ- 
ing we  would  treat  them  better  than  their 
masters,  and  surely  we  should  treat  them  as 
b'O  hers  and  laborers  with  ourselves.  The 
places  on  Port  Rojal  were  leased,  some  by  the 
people,  others  by  white  men  who  employ  the 
people  to  work  for  them.  The  Retreat  was 
leased  by  M.  Phelps  from  Buffalo;  the  people 
are  doing  well,  with  house  rent  free,  as  much 
corn  and  garden  vegetables  as  they  choose  to 
raise  for  themselves,  besides  receiving  fifty 
cents  a  day  from  brother  John,  which  they  can 
get  nearly  every  day  if  they  are  so  minded. 
Perhaps  thou  will  wonder  how  they  get  any 
time  at  their  own  corn.  All  iheir  work  is  done 
in  ta!?ks,  as  thut  is  the  old  system  ;  they  gener- 
ally accompli^h  two  tasks  a  day  (which  are 
worth  fifty  cents),  this  only  takes  them  about 
six  hours,  so  that  a  smart  person  can  do  much 
for  himself.  I  think  it  is  very  rare  to  see  one 
who  is  not  shrewd  enough  to  take  care  of  him- 
self They  have  improved  very  much  in  per- 
sonal appearance  since  we  came  among  them  ; 
they  are  anxious  to  buy  good  clothes,  and  we 
often  find  them  complaining  of  their  mean 
houses,  where  they  can't  keep  anything  nice. 


A  friend  in  New  York  has  been  sending:  us 
finnnel,  calico,  muslin  and  some  ready  made 
clothing  through  the  last  year,  which  we  could 
sell   to  them  m  )ch  che  .per  than  they  could 
purchase  in  Beaufort;  they  are  extremely  anx^ 
ious  to  buy  ready  made  clothing,  as  it  saves 
them  much   l-'bor  for  which  they  have  but 
little  time.  With  the  older  people  we  can  never 
eff'ect  much  change,  in  their  manner  of  living; 
sitting  down  to  t;ible,  undressing  for  bed,  &c., 
are  habits  that  cannot  be  learned  now.  The 
photographist  from  Beaufort   has  just  beea 
I  taking  some  views  of  our  house,  the  people's 
■  houses,  and  the  grove  near  us ;  we  have  our 
j  foreman,  Sharper  Snipe,  and  one  of  the  women 
I  who  works  in  the  fieh^,  in  the  house  view;  we 
1  have  had  much  pleasure  showing  the  pictures 
!  to  the  children  and  hearing  their  exclam-itions 
about  how  Uncle  Sharner  and  Aunt  Sue  stand  ; 
we  showed   it  to  Sharper  and   he  renifuked, 
"  why  there  is  t'e  very  "Id  nioffer"  VV^e  were 
very  anxious  to  have  Maum  'Phebe,  our  old 
cook,  taken,  but  she  wouldn't  listen  to  it;  she 
said     she  would  rather  go  clean  to  the  North 
i  than  have  her  picture  taken."    She  is  snper- 
j  stitious,  thinkinir  she  will  soon  die  after  havino; 
her  likeness.    We  have  a  very  nice  school  of 
fifty  scholars;  we  feel  very  well  satisfied  with 
I  their  improvement,  and  some  of  them  really 
I  delight  and  surprise  u«!  in  their  studies.  We 
i  expect  to  have  a  new sch^-ol  house  sent  down  by 
;  the  committee,  and  we  are  already  planning  * 
'  way  to  havfe  it  furnished  with  books,  maps, 
paper,  &c.    We  have  been  thinking  it  would 
be  nice  to  have  a  couple  of  dozm  of  testaments 
with  good  print,  as  we  h^ve  a  class  who  would 
like  to  read  in  it.  I  know  thou  wouhlst  enjov^  a 

visit  to  our  scho'^1,  and  T  judge  S  n  w«uild 

also.  W^e  are  all  much  disturbed  by  the  rebels 
coming  over  an^  carrying  off  or  killinir  the 
people.  About  three  weeks  since  they  crossed, 
about  two  miles  from  here,  and  attacked  some 
men  who  were  out  fishing  ;  thev  killed  two  'vf 
them,  wounded  another,  and  the  fourth  one 
got  home  to  tell  the  story.  Last  week  they 
crossed  on  Morgan  Island  and  carried  away 
with  them  six  men,  three  women,  and  three 
children.  N  ght  before  last  they  came  to  Coo- 
saw  Island  and  carried  off"  a  gre;)t  number  ;  we 
have  not  yet  heard  the  particulars,  but  our  peo- 
ple tell  us  terrible  stories  of  what  they  did.  We 
live  somewhat  in  an  out  of  the  wni/  place,  yet 
it  is  very  unpleasant  to  hear  of  such  doings, 
particularly  when  one  has  such  scenes  before 
them  as  the  Fort  Pillow  massacre.  I  really  do 
not  think  they  will  be  able  to  annoy  us  much, 
yet  one  instance  of  such  an  aff"air  is  too  bad. 
Eliza  has  been  very  busy  with  the  grown  peo- 
ple on  the  two  places,  and  I  believe  very  satis- 
factorily. ****** 
W'ith  much  love, 

Gr,  Heaoock. 
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POMPEII. 

On  the  24th  of  Aui^ust,  A.  d.  79,  when  Ti 
tus  ruled  over  the  RoiMao  Empire,  a  town 
was  basking  in  the  bright  sun  upon  the  shores 
of  the  lovely  Bay  of  Naples.  Its  inhabitants 
were  following  their  different  callings, — buy- 
ing and  selling,  feasting  and  mourning,  fitting 
out  their  galleys  for  distant  seas,  bringing  their 
various  wares  to  the  crowded  markets,  and 
eai^erly  preparing  fur  new  shows  and  gladiator- 
ial fights  after  the  long  interdict  against  such 
th"atrical  amusements  under  which  Nero  had 
placed  their  town.  Wealthy  Roman  patricians 
— weary  of  the  great  city,  and  seeking  a  cooler 
and  more  wholesome  air — were  enjoying  a 
groitful  repose  in  the  gay  villas  which  covered 
a  niountjin  slope  amidst  vineyards  and  gardens, 
and  which  were  so  thickly  scattered  that  they 
Beemcd  to  form  but  one  continuous  city. 

Sixteen  years  before,  indeed,  an  earthquake 
of  extraordinary  violence  had  shaken  to  the'r 
foundations  the  temples,  the  forum,  ;ind  other 
public  buildings,  had  overturned  their  statues, 
had  thrown  down  the  walls  of  many  an  humble 
dwelling,  and  had  even  upset  pnrts  of  the  niore 
solid  defences  of  the  town.  The  inhabitants  of 
Pompeii  had  than  fled  in  terror  from  the  fallen 
edifices;  but,  lulled  into  a  security  by  a  calm 
of  several  years,  they  had  now  returned  to  their 
homes.  They  were  busy  repairing  their  scat- 
terei  dwellings,  replacing  the  fallen  statues 
upon  their  pedestals,  and  ornamepting  afresh 
their  public  monuments.  The  terrible  moun- 
tain which  hung  over  them  was  silent.  Those 
who  lived  at  its  foot  had  inh  jrited  no  other  tradi- 
tions from  their  .  forfathers  concerning  it  than 
those  which  extrolled  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  the 
exquisite  richness  of  its  vej^etation,*  the  luscious 
nanire  of  its  wines,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
flowers. 

The  deeper  student  of  nature  read  in  this 
very  soil  the  history  of  the  mountains  itself. 
It  told  him  of  fires  once  active,  and  that  in 
so  ne  distant  age  that  quiet,  verdure-clothed 
summir  was  a  destructive  volcano,  which  had 
overwhelmed  with  lava  and  ashes  the  country 
at  its  foot. 

Pompeii  had  been  founded  long  before  the 
Romans  h  id  extended  their  empire  to  the  Tyr- 
rherii  iu  Sea.  It  miuht  h  ive  been  built  by  the 
Oscans,  or  by  a  c olony  from  Etruria,  or  even 
by  the  more  polished  Greeks.  They  have  each 
their  advocates.  But,  like  most  of  the  cities 
on  this  coast,  it  is  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Samnites.  Although  it  had  become  a  Roman 
tow/j,  it  had  retaioed  up  to  the  time  of  the 
great  earthquake  much  of  its  early  character, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  population  may  still 
have  -poken  the  Oscan  tongue.  The  inhabi- 
tants, proud  of  their  Roman   citizenship,  and 

*dee  Martial,  IV.  44. 


desirous  of  rendering  their  town  more  worthy 
of  its  imperial  connection,  had  siezed  the  op- 
portunity when  restoring  its  crumbled  build'ng 
to  introduce  the  new  fashion  from  the  capifal, 
to  ornament  their  dwellings  more  after  the 
Roman  tast^',  and  to  decorate  their  public 
edifices  with  greater  luxury  and  splendor.  The 
streets,  too,  worn  into  deep  ruts  by  the  rude 
wheels  of  the  country  cars,  had  become  almost 
impassable  for  the  elegant  chariot  of  the  Roman 
patrician.  The  ancient  pavement  was  about  to 
be  removed,  and  the  fresh  slabs  to  replace  it 
had  been  cut  from  the  hardened  lava->treams 
which  were  found  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. 

The  inhabitants,  moreover,  were  engaged  in 
the  struggle  of  an  election  of  their  municipal 
officers.  New  ae  Jiles  duumviri  were  to  be  chosen 
for  the  town.  Jufluenti.tl  citizens  and  voters 
were  canvassing  for  their  favorite  candidates, 
and  party  spirit  ran  high.  The  owners  of  the 
neighboring  villas  and  the  population  of  the 
villages  had  gathered  to  the  town  to  take  partia 
the  contest,  and  the  moment  being  one  of  public 
excitement,  the  forum,  the  temples,  and  the 
theatres  were  thronged  with  an  eager  multi- 
tude. ' 

Suddenly,  and  without  any  previous  warning, 
a  vast  colume  of  black  smoke  burst  from  the 
overhanging  mountain     Rising  to  a  prodigious 
height  in  the  cloudless  summer  sky,  it  then  grad- 
ually spread  its:  If  out  like  the  head  of  some 
mighty- Italian  pine,  hiding  the  sun  and  over- 
shadowing the  earth  lor  many  a  league.  The 
darkness  grew  into  profound  night,  only  broken 
by  the  blue  and  sulphurous  flashes  which  dart- 
en  from  the  pitchy  cloud.    Soon  a  thick  rain  of 
thin,  light  ashes,  almost  imperceptible  to  the 
touch,  fell  upon  the  land.    Then  quickly  suc- 
ceeded showers  of  small,  hot  stone,  mingled  with 
heavier  masses,  and  emitting  stifling  mephitic 
fumes.  After  a  time  the  sound  as  of  approaching 
torrents  was  heard,  and  soon  steaming  rivers  of 
dense  black  mud  pouved  slowly  but  irresistibly 
down  the  m  luntain  sides,  and  curdled  through 
the  streets — insidiously  creeping  into  such  re- 
cesses as  even  the  subtle  ashes  had  failed  to  pen- 
etrate. There  was  now  no  place  of  shelter  left.  No 
man  could  defend  himself  against  this  double 
enemy.     It  was  too  late  for  flight  for  such  as 
1  had  remained  behind.     Those  who  had  taken 
j  refuge  in  the  innermost  parts  of  the  houses  or 
I  in  the  subterranean  passages  were  closed  up 
1  forever.    Those  who  sought  to  flee  through  the 
■  streets  were  clogged  by  the  small,  loose  pumice- 
stones  which  lay  many  feet  deep,  or  were  en- 
;  tangled  and  overwhelmed  in  the  mud-streams, 
or  were  struck  down  by  the  rocks  which  fell 
from  the  heavens.      If  they  escaped  these 
dangers,  blinded  by  the    drifting  ashes  and 
i  groping  in  the  dark  not  knowing  which  way 
I  to  go,  they  were  overcome  by  the  sulphurous 
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vapora,  and,  sinkinf]^  on  the  highways,  were 
soon  buried  beneath  the  volcnnic  matter.  Even 
many  who  had  gained  the  open  country  at  the 
bei^lnniiig  of  the  eruption  were  overtaken  by 
the  darkn.  ss  and  f'allin^r  ciud«  rs,  and  perished 
miserably  in  the  fields,  or  on  the  sea-shore, 
wheie  they  had  vainly  sought  the  me^^ns  '  f  flight. 

In  'hree  days  the  doomed  town  had  disap- 
peared Itlay  beneath  a  m:i8s  of  ashes,  pumicc- 
etones,  and  hardened  mud,  to  which  eubsequnt 
erujr/tions,  occurring  at  intervals  during  eight- 
teen  centuries,  added  fre.-h  materials.  Grad- 
ually above  them  there  accumulated,  from  ye  ar 
to  year,  the  rich  vegetable  mould,  formed  from 
the  volc.inic  soil,  in  which  were  again  tended 
the  vine  and  the  olive-tree. 

The  miserable  inhabitants  who  survived  the 
catastrophe  returned,  after  the  eruption  had 
ceased,  to  the  site  of  their  buiicd  homes. 
Many  dug  into  (he  ruins  to  find  the  property 
they  had  aban  doned  in  their  flight.  I'hat  which 
was  most  valuable  was  thus,  in  many  cases,  re- 
coveied.  At  a  later  period  the  statues  were 
carefully  s<>ught  for  in  the  public  places  and 
were  removed  to  adorn  other  sites,  and  the 
riclier  marbles'"and  hewn  st<me  were  carried 
away  for  the  construction  of  other  edifices,  the 
ruins  afF<T(ling  to  many  gen<'ratioiis  a  rich 
mine  of  building  materials.  But  no  :  t'empt 
was  ever  made  either  to  rebuild  the  town  it.'-^elf 
or  to  construct  another  upon  its  site.  As  years 
rolled  on,  all  traces  of  it  passed  away  except, 
perhaps,  the  upper  part  of  sorne  vast  building, 
such  as  the  amphitheatre,  which  rose  above  the 
surrounding  soil.  Its  ruins  lay  deep  beneath 
the  cultivated  fields,  and  Pompeii  slept  seven- 
teen hundred  years  wrapped  in  its  shr<»ud  of 
lava-mud  and  ashes.  And  so  it  remained, 
fursake-a  and  forgotten,  unt  1  the  middle  of  the 
last  century. 

Such  is  the  tale  of  the  fall  of  this  now 
celebrated  town,  as  written  in  its  ruins  brought 
to  light  in  our  days.  Every  incident  we  have 
mentioned  is  recorded  in  them.  The  history 
of  PoMipvii  and  its  inhabitants,  neglected  by 
contemporary  writers,  and  the  story  of  its  des- 
truction, may  be  restored  from  its  remains. 
It  is  n^t  our  intention  to  describe  these  remark- 
able and  interesting  ruins  The  buried  city 
—the  awful  catastrophe  by  which  it  was  over- 
whelmed— its  marvellous  resurrection  after  the 
lapse  of  so  many  centuries — have  formed  the 
theme  of  many  an  able  and  poetic  pen.  Nor 
are  we  about  to  enter  into  any  abstruse  archaeo- 
logical d  sqi  isit-ons  uy  oa  the  many  curious 
questions  c  mnected  with  the  ancient  history  of 
the  people,  their  manners  and  custonis,  and  the 
arts  and  the  domestic  life  of  the  Romans  in 
general,  suggested  by  the  objects  discovered. 
\Ve  must  refer  those  who  are  disposed  to  inquire 
into  such  matters  to  the  still  standard  works  of 
Mazois  and  Gcll,  to  the  more  recent  labors  of 


Overbeck  and  Niccolini,  and  to  the  excellent 
topographical  description  in  Murray's  "  Hand- 
book for  Southern  hnly/' 

Moreover,  there  are  few  persons  of  education 
who  are  not  familiar  with  these  things,  and 
in  these  days  of  travel  many  have  examined 
for  tliemselves  the  unrivalled  collection  of 
antiquities  gathered  together  from  the  buried 
town,  which  has  given  a  wide  renown  to  the 
Museuui  of  Naples.  Our  object  is  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  important  additjons  made  by  the 
Cavalier  Fiorelli  to  Pompeian  literature,  and 
to  notice  some  interesting  details  in  the  his- 
tory  of  the  former  and  recent  discoveries.  This 
gentleman,  who  has  lately  been  placed  by  the 
Italian  Government  at  the  head  of  the  Rnyal 
Museum,  and  who  was  previously  the  director 
of  the  works  at  Pompeii,  has  collected  together 
and  pub.ished  the  notes  and  journals  kept  by 
those  employed  in  the  excavations  from  the 
first  discovery  of  the  ruins  in  the  last 
century  down  to  the  present  time  They 
consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  detailed  re - 
p  >rts  made  at  short  intervals,  sometimes  from 
day  to  day,  of  the  progress  of  the  works,  and 
upon  various  objects  lound  amongst  the  ruins. 
Many  of  these  documents  had  been  stolen,  but 
were  traced  intoprivate  hands  by  Siguor  Fiorelli. 
The  larger  number  are  carefully  preserved  ia 
the  archives  of  the  Museum.  They  furnished 
a  ViU-iety  of  new  and  interesting  information 
which  had  been  b»  fore  inaccessible  to  those  who 
vTote  on  Pumpeii.  The  full,  and  in  some  cases 
carefully  recorded,  defails  they  contain  enable 
us  to  restore,  in  many  instances,  the  buildings 
which  have  perished  since  thrir  discovery,  ;)nd 
to  iinder.^tand  niuch  which  might  otherwise  per- 
plex the  antiquarian  Signor  Fiorelli  has  thus 
rendered  an  important  service  to  archaeology,  and 
has  added  to  the  litera-y  treasures  of  his  coutry. 

We  learn  from  these  records  that  the  excava- 
tions which  led  to  the  discovery  of  Pompeii 
were  made  during  the  reign  of  Charles  111  ,  the 
first  Bourbon  king  of  Naples.  The  earliest 
journals  of  the  proceedings  are  written  in 
Spanish.  In  the  year  1748  a  certain  Colonel 
Don  Rocco  Alcubierre  had  been  sent  to  examine 
a  subterranean  canal  which  had  been  construct- 
ed by  the  Spaniards  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  a  powder-manu- 
factory in  the  small  town  of  Torre  dell"  Annun- 
ziatta,  on  the  Bay  of  Naples.  He  heard  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  p'aee  that  the  remains  of 
a  buried  house  had  been  discovered  about  two 
miles  ofl",  and  that  statues  und  objects  of  antiqui- 
ty had  been  taken  from  them.  It  occurred  to  him 
that  these  ruins  must  belong  to  the  ancient  city 
of  Sfcabiee,  which  had  been  overwhelmed,  like 
Pompeii,  by  the  great  eruption  of  A.  d.  79,  and 
who=e  site  had  been  sought  for  in  this  neigh- 
borhood. It  was  well  known  that  benea?h  t^Q 
soil,  between  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  the 
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sea,  th  re  lay  buried  more  thau  one  town.  Re- 
maiusj  of  antiquity  bad  been  frequently  dis- 
covered near  this  spot.  'I'he  watercourse  we 
bavb  ujentioned  bad  been  duu;  through  the  very 
cfeutre  o[  Pompeii,  and  bad  laid  bare  the  founda- 
tions ol  many  ancient  edifices. 

It  may  be  well,  before  procee'ling  further, 
te  remiud  the  reader  bow  Pompeii  was  buried. 
It  is  commojjly  but  erroneously  supposed  that 
the  towu  was  overwhelnied  by  lava  ejected  from 
from  the  crater  of  the  volcano.  Such  lava- 
feireriins,  like  broad  watercourses  of  black  rock, 
may  be  traced  down  the  sides  of  Vesuvius  : 
Bouie  may  be  of  the  date  of  the  great  eruption 
whicu  destroyed  the  town  ;  but  it  is  certain 
none  of  them  reached  the  Town  itself.  Pompeii 
owed  its  desiruction  to  two  causes.  Ashes  and 
Bi'iiall  pumice  stores,  like  white  cinders,  were 
thrown  out  of  the  crater  and  fell  in  dense 
ehoweis  over  the  surrounding  country.  They 
w«re  probably  carried  to  a  considt  rable  distance 
by  the  wind;  but  the  greater  part  seems  to 
have  iail  n  on  the  coast  between  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  and  the  sea  on  which  Herculaneum, 
Pompjii,  and  Stabiae  ^tood.  The  Italians  call 
tiiese  pumice  stones  rapillo,"  or  "  lapillo  :" 
in  the  earlier  records  the  former  word  is  used. 
]u  acidnion  to  the  "lapillo/  toirents  of  mud, 
funned  by  a^hes,  lava,  and  other  volcanic  matter, 
miugied  with  water  abundantly  ejected  from  the 
crater,  rolled  down  the  mountain-side,  and 
spreading  in  broad  streams  as  they  reached  the 
lo>Aer  country,  completely  c  ivered  everything 
within  their  leaeh.  Tuis  ihiok  mud,  called  by 
the  Italians  lava  bavosa,"  accumulated  where- 
ever  it  was  checked,  and  penetrated  into  every 
nook  and  cranny,  soon  hardened  and  encased 
ever)  oigect  with  which  it  was  brought  into 
contact,    la  its  hard  state  it  is  called  "  tuono." 

To  be  continued. 


WHAT  HUiNGRY  MEN  EAT. 

The  reader  who  is  comlbrtably  housed  and 
has  an  abundance  wherewith  to  satisfy  his  hun- 
ger—who has  only  to  go  to  the  next  corner,  or 
to  his  cellar  to  procure  the  necessaries  and  even 
the  luxuries  of  life — has  but  little  conception  of 
the  straits  to  which  men  are  sometimes  put  for 
"Want  of  food,  or  the  sub-stances  hungry  men  take 
into  their  stomachs.  The  kei  n  gnawing  sensa- 
tion occasioned  by  want  of  food  is  utterly  un- 
known to  those  who  live  in  cities  ;  for  although 
the  "appetite  "  may  be  good,  afid  excited  as  the 
hour  of  meal  time  approaches  by  the  sight  and 
smell  of  food,  these  en'otions  are  soon  dispelled 
and  at  least  can  be  borne  without  great  incon- 
venience lor  hours.  But  with  that  hunger 
which  is  akin  to  starvation  the  case  is  different. 
The  most  loathesome  sub-tances  are  eagerly 
seized,  and  these,  which  were  revolting,  become 
not  only  tolerably  good,  but  absolutely  de- 
lieious. 


That  i?entincl — the  palate — and  those  pickets 
— the  nostrils — challenge  rigidly,  in  the  quiet 
seclusion  of  home,  every  edible  that  approaches ; 
but  when  the  limbs  iremble,  when  the  gieat 
arteries  no  longer  oveiflowwith  crimson  blood, 
when  the  brain  refuses  to  think  and  the  eyes  to 
see  for  want  of  something  to  eat,  then  that  gar- 
rison— the  stomach — leceives  whatever  the 
highways  and  byways  afford,  or  what  the  un- 
generous soil  may  yield.  In  certain  countries, 
as  in  Southern  Africa  and  America,  there  are 
tribes  called dirt-eaters,^'  who  gorge  themselves 
with  a  peculiar  kind  of  clay,  solely  to  distend 
their  slonachs,  so  that  they  may  ^'ppease  na- 
ture. Once  addicted  to  this  habit  it  is  ineradi- 
cable, and  they  fail  victims  to  intestine  dise  ses 
caused  by  the  abuse.  Over  the  far  western 
prairies  there  roam  skulking  tribes  or  rather 
scattered  parties  of  Indians  called  "  Diggers." 
They  are  of  all  wandering  savages  the  umst  de- 
spicable and  degraded.  They  eat  the  roots  of 
certain  plants  when  unable  to  procure  better 
food,  and  are  glad  to  obtain  grasshoppers  and 
other  insects  which  the  white  man  lo>  ks  upon 
as  vermin.  In  parts  of  France,  chiefly  in  the 
wine-making  disnicts,  there  are  found  quanti- 
ties of  snails  or  slugs  which  frequent  the  vines  ; 
these  reptiles  ate  eaten  by  some,  and  highly 
prized  as  delicacies,  even  by  cultivated  persons. 
We  all  know  that  the  Chinese  devour  cats  and 
dogs,  and  even  mice  and  rata,  and  that  the 
edible  bir(5s-t.e!>'ts  which  form  a  portion  of  the 
diet  of  the  higher  classes  in  the  country  men- 
tioned cons  St  of  a  species  of  gelatine  or  semi- 
transparent  ra;iss  which,  after  being  cieanteJ, 
forms  no  despic.ible  dish. 

The  human  stotnach  must  be  satisfied  at  all 
hazards,  and  Dr.  Kane  and  his  followers  found 
frozen  walrus  meat  and  polar  bears'  hea^^s  eaten 
raw,  great  delicacies;  raw  frozen  livers  he 
speaks  of  as  del  cious  titbits.  He  also  mentions 
that  to  the  Esquimaux  "belles"  and  native 
Grreenlanders  a  pint  of  train  oil  or  a  bunch  of 
candles  was  an  appreciable  gift,  and  the  first 
was  quaffed  and  the  latter  munched  without  loss 
of  time.  These  are  not  freaks  of  appetite,  but 
the  promptings  of  nature,  for  fat  contains  more 
carbon — or,  in  plain  English,  more  heat  orluel 
for  the  support  of  the  vital  flame — than  lean 
meat;  and  it  is  therefore  in  those  polar  regions 
an  imperative  and  indispensable  article  of 
food. 

In  Norway  and  Finland  a  coarse  mixture, 
passing  under  the  name  of  bread,  is  made  from 
the  inner  bark  of  the  pine  or  fir  tree;  and  it  is 
a  well  settled  fact  that  the  natives  in  certain 
parts  of  Africa  eat  a  peculiar  kind  of  ant  with 
great  avidity.  Egyptians  devour  locusts  and 
wild  honey  (when  they  can  get  it),  and  in  the 
wilds  of  Southern  Africa,  round  about  the  region 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  swarthy  Hot- 
tentots gorge  themselves  to  repletion  whea 
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opportunity  ofFiTs  upoD  all  parts  of  the  beast 
kill(  d  Abjsiuiaas  and  the  sul  jects  of  the  king 
of  Dahomey  refresh  themselves  with  steaks, 
warm  and  raw,  cut  from  the  living  animal;  and 
the  Kalmucks,  a  wild  Tartar  race,  affect  a 
beverage  called  koumiss^  which  is  made  from 
mare's  milk. 

In  all  climes  men  feed  just  in  proportion  to 
their  cultivation  ;  and  in  conditions  of  extreme 
barbarity  the  animal  man  is  but  little  above  the 
brutes  devoid  of  reason.  Instinct  governs  the 
appetites  of  savages;  and  they  are  filled  to  re- 
pletion to  day,  while  to-morrow  they  starve. — 
Scitn'ijic  Amtricun. 

RIRDS   VS.  WORMS. 

There  was  briefly  noticed  in  yesterday's 
Prcus  I  he  f«ict  that  a  very  large  flock  of  cedar 
birds  (numbering  upwards  of  lOUO)  suddenly 
alighte  d  on  the  trees  in  Independence  Square 
and  feasted  upon  worms.  The  fact  turnihhes 
material  for  thoughts  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  birds  obtained  the  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  the  worms  on  the  stately  branches 
within  that  sacred  enclosure.  It  is  very  evident 
that  informatitiu  mu.Nthave  been  given  them  by 
8ome  one  ot  the  teathered  tribe  ih^t  may  have 
been  placed  on  pick  et  duty.  This  opinion  is 
somewhat  strength,  ned  from  an  oct- urrence 
that  came  under  my  immediate  observation  sev- 
eral wint.-rs  since.  A  heavy  snow  had  fallen, 
and  the  white  mantle  covered  the  surfice  of 
the  earth  for  several  weeks,  over  a  very  exten- 
Bive  portion  of  the  country.  Many  of  the 
bird  creation,  especially  the  partridges,  perish- 
ed. The  hardy  birds  were  the  only  ones  that 
were  able  to  stand  the  severity  of  the  weather. 
Of  this  class  the  snowbirds  excel  all  othe  rs. 

It  was  on  an  extremely  cold  morning,  the 
mercury  indicating  a  temperature  of  about  i  J 
degre(^s  above  zero,  that  a  single  snowbird  made 
itSr  appetirance  around  the  kitchen  window  in 
a  most  friendly  manner.  It  was  evidently  in 
search  o!  something  to  eat,  and  in  a  short  time 
we  threw  a  handful  of  canary  seed  on  the  snow. 
The  little  bird  seemed  to  be  filled  with  joy  at 
the  sight  of  such  a  breakfast.  It  danced  and 
capered  around  in  delirium  of  delight ;  it  exam 
ined  the  seed,  tested  the  quality  thereof  for  a 
few  mina;es,  and,  before  it  had  satisfied  its 
hunger,  to  our  astonishment  flew  away.  In 
less  than  ten  minutes  more  than  fifty  of  the  same 
feathered  tribe  suddenly  appeared,  and  soon 
made  short  work  of  the  seed.  More  was  given 
them  ;  and  finally,  their  craws  being  filled  to 
their  capacity,  the  birds  took  wing,  and  came 
again  the  next  morning  several  hundred  strong. 
While  the  snow  lasted  these  pretty  little 
chirpers  were  welcome  visitors  every  morning. 
It  is  very  evident  that  the  first  bird  conveyed 
the  intelligence  of  the  discovery  of  the  seed, 
and,  unlike  most  of  mankind,  instead  of  appro- 


priating all  to  itself,  its  first  impulse  was  to  do 
\)Dto  its  neij-hbcrs  as  it  wiuld  le  dorc  by. 
This  little  SDowlijd  set  f)n  example  wordjy  of 
imitation  on  the  part  ot  beings  endowed  wiih 
reason. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  the  cedar  bird  that 
first  discovered  thise  woims  in  Indepenrlence 
Square  at  once  conv^eytd  the  information,  as 
did  the  snowbird  above  alluded  to.  As  long 
as  the  worms  last,  the  cedar  birds  may  be  ex- 
pected to  visit  Philadelphia  daily*  We  hs  arof 
raids  being  ma(ie  by  »hem  in  several  sections 
of  the  city,  but  in  some  instances  they  have 
been  frightened  away  because  heed]e>:S  boys 
ihnm  stones  at  thtm.  Cedar  birds  tlirive 
mostly  in  New  Jers^y.  They  are  of  a  coirimoQ 
order,  and  therefore  there  is  no  special  law  for 
their  preservation.  The  law  whuh  imposes  a 
penalty  of  $5  for  shooting  or  killing  an  insec- 
tivorous bird  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  protect' 
them. — Press.  * 

THE  farmer's  occupation. 
ONE  ADVANTAGE  OP  IT  SELDOM  CONSIDERED. 

Of  the  several  advantages  which  belong  to 
the  occupation  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  there  is 
one  which,  though  far  from  being  the  least^ 
seeins  to  be  very  seldom  taken  ii»to  the  account, 
as  we  find  b-ut  little  mention  made  of  it,  or  ref- 
erence to  it  in  conversations  or  writings  upon 
this  subject.  This  seemingly  but  little  thought 
of  advantage,  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  em- 
ployment of  those  who  cultivate  the  soil,  as  a 
^enerd  rule,  exempts  those  who  follow  it,  from 
the  two  opp  osite  extremes  of  poverty  an  i  riches, 
which  are  about  equally  pernicious  in  their 
tendencies,  temptations  and  influences.  Al- 
though men  generally  shut  their  eyes  upon  the 
evils  of  prosperity,  and  do  not  willingly,  di- 
rectly, or  in  practice,  acknowledge  them,  yet' 
there  is  a  tacit  confession  often  made  of  the 
existence  of  certain  dangers  or  evils  in  ti  e 
possession  of  great  liches,  as  in  the  commonly 
received  opinion  that  there  are  more  good  men 
and  women,  more  worth  of  character,  mote 
persons  living  usefully  and  respectably,  more 
domestic  happiness,  more  peace  and  content- 
ment, and  less  lolly  and  vice  in  the  middle 
ranks  of  society,  than  among  either  the  very 
rich  or  the  very  p(»or.  In  this  form,  if  in  no 
other,  we  can  obtain  some  acknowledgement  of 
the  evils,  or  at  least  dangers  of  prosperity,  that 
is,  of  riches  isolated  from  a  life  of  industry. 

Now  as  all  farmers,  at  least  in  the  greater 
part  of  these  United  States,  occupy,  or  may  oc- 
cupy, this  middle  ground  at  a  sale  remove  from 
the  extremes  of  poverty  and  riches,  destitution 
or  over  abundance,  and  as  their  business  slmvtt 
of  necessity  involves  their  o^cupyinz  it,  th^e 
may  be  aceou  .ted  one  of  the  characteriftic  ad*' 
vantages  of  their  profession.  And  even  whea 
they  rise  to  the  possessioa   of  con&ideral>*» 
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wealth,  as  some  few  of  them  occasionally  do, 
they  remain  almost  entirely  free  from  the  evils 
\  and  perilwS  ot*  such  a  position,  chiefly  in  vir- 
tue of  two  peculiarities  oF  their  occupation. 
One  of  these  is,  th^it  so  long  as  they  remain  far- 
mers, the  care  and  oversight  of  their  lands  re 
quire  that  they  should  be  actively  and  industri- 
ously employed  ;  and  the  other  is,  that  when 
they  arrive  at  tbe  possession  of  riches,  tbey  do 
80  in  a  gradual  way,  which  exempts  them  from 
one  of  Che  Aor^t  circumstances  connected  with 
prosperity,  namely,  its  suddeuess  For  it  is  when 
riches  come  to  a  man  suddenly  or  unexpected- 
ly, that  they  produce  usually  the  most  perni- 
cious results,  making  him  not  unfrequently  a 
fool  of  fortune,"  or  proud,  overbearing  and  ex- 
travagant. 

These  considerations  seem  not  undeserving 
the  attentiui  jf  parents  and  others,  who.-e  esti- 
mates of  a  fWi-mer's  business  may  influence  their 
own  happiiif-s,  or  the  choice  which  is  to  be 
made  by  others. —  Country  Gtutltman, 

By  cautious  of  entertaining  company  with 
your  own  personal  concerns  or  private  afi^airs ; 
though  they  are  interesting  to  yourselves,  they 
are  generally  tedious  to  others. 

In  relating  what  has  liappened,  omit  every 
circumstance  that  is  not  material.  And  beware 
of  digressions;  otherwise  you  may  render  use- 
ful communications  tiresome. 


PHILADELPHIA  xMARKETS 
Flour  and  Meal. — Sales  of  superfine  Flour  at 
$7  12,  extra  at  $7  75.  Penua.  and  Ohio  family  at 
$a  00  aud  $8  50  per  barrel,  and  fancy  at  10.  Small 
Ba^es  to  tho  trade  from  %1  00  up  to  $9  70  for  com- 
mon and  fancy.  Last  sales  ot  Rye  Fluur  %1  00, 
and  of  Corn  Meal  at  $5  75  fur  Pe-nssylvania,  aud 
$6  25  for  Braudywme. 

Gkain. — Sales  of  good  and  prime  Red  Wheat  at 
$1  85  a  1  «8  per  bushel,  and  white  at  from  $1  95  to 
2  05.  Rye  ranges  from  $1  57  a  $L  58.  Corn — Yel- 
low is  firm  at  $1  58  a  1  59  afloat.  O^tts  are  un- 
clian  ,ed — sales  of  Peona.  at  87  a  88  cts.  Last  sales 
of  Ptnna.  Barley  at  $1  25  a  1  40,  aud  of  Malt  at 
^1  60  a  1  65. 


HIGHLAND  DKLL  BOARDING  HOUSH;.    This  House  ia  now 
upuu  to  iec<-ive  summer  b^atd«rs.    It  if»  btaiitiruny  locate  I 
ou  a  pur  nf  th«  Blue  Mouncains,  thie-  uiilcs  from  tht*  Delaware 
Watti  Oap,  two  miJeti  from  Slroadsburg  SLariun.    Vur  health  and 
fine  scenery  it  is  uasurpassed.    Lireries  attached. 
For  further  iufjrmation,  apply  tit — 

OuaRi.es  Foui.kk,  Proprietor, 

Strouilsburg,  iMouroe  Co.,  Pa. 
Conveyance  to  and  from  Stroudsbuig  daily. 
« juo.  4,  1864. — pfwo. 


BOOKS  FOR  SALE  BV  THE  SOBSCRIBERS. 
"  b'rie lids' Misi  ellaoy,"  complied  by  Johu  and  Isaac 


Comly,  (11  vols.)  $7.50 

Journal  of  John  Comly,  (600  pages)   1.50 

Convt^rsatDUS,  &c  ,  of  Thomas  Story   1.00 

Journal  aud  WoFks  of  John  Woulman,  rarefully  collated 

and  prepared  1.00 

Hugh  Judge's  Journal   70 

Blemoira:  Aun  Byrd,  Isaac  Martin,  and  Rufus  Hall,  each-  •  •  i6 


Charles  Com'.y,  Dyberry,  l»a.. 

or,  i'.MMoR  CoMLY,  No.  131, 

North  Seveulh  Street,  Philadelphia. 

8  mo.  12, 18G4--tt 


/CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
\J  Young  Men  and  Boys  ;  situated  on  the  Cross- 
wicks  Ruad,  three  miles  from  Bordeiitown,  N.  J. 

The  for^y-eighth  (48)  sessi- n  of  this  Instituiiou 
will  commri.ce  on  the  I6th  of  5Lh  mouth,  1864, 
and  coutinue  iweu-y  weeks. 

TERMS,  $70  ;  one-half  p  syable  in  advance,  th» 
other  in  the  middle  of  thesessiou. 

For  further  particulars  address, 

Henry  W.  Ridgway, 
Crosswick's  P.  0.,  Builiugion  couniy,  N.  J. 
4th  mo.  9,  '64 — 3m. 


EATON  ACADEMY,  Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co., 
Pa.,  for  Boys  aud  Young  Mk.^j. 

Geo.  A.  Nk^wbold,  Principal. 
Summer  Session  of  12  weeiis,  will  commence  the 
llth  of  4Lh  month,  1864.    For  Circulars  address  the 
Principal,  Keuue  t  Square  P.  0.,  Chester  county,  Pa. 

A  few  Suujmer  Boarders  will  be  accommodated 
during  7th  aud  8th  mwn  hs.  g.  a.  n. 

4th  mouth  16,  1864.— tf. 


A  YOU  G  WvJMAN,  having  ten  years  experience 
Xjl  ill  teaching,  wishes  a  situation  in  a  school  or 
family.  Satisfactory  testimouials  aud  rtfer<-nce8 
given.  Sal.iry  moderate.  Coij. forts  of  a  home  re- 
quisite. Addri-ss  "  Teacher,"  at  this  ofSce. 
5th  mo.  28.,  3t.  pfwo. 


T^OR  RENT.— A  LARGE  AND  COMMODIOUS 
Jj  iwo-story  dw(dliiig  house,  with  three  rooms  and 
a  large  h«ll  on  the  first  floor,  aud  a  convenient 
kitclien  ait^ched;  a  large  and  good  garden,  and 
suth  ient  stabling.  Thtre  is  al.^>  a  large  school- 
bouse  c-  uveuient  to  the  dwelling,  the  whole  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  yard,  uici  ly  shaded.  '  This 
property  has  recemly  been  used  as  a  hoarding 
school,  with  satisfactory  succes-.  The  location  is 
healthy  and  pleasant,  the  neigijborho"d  good,  and 
conv'e.  ieijt  to  places  of  wor  hip,  scho  ls,  tsoies,  &c. 
It  is  situated  in  the  vill  «ge  ot  Kaltsin^',toii,  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa.,  two  and  a-half  miles  frv>m  tbe  I'tiilada.  and 
Trenton  Railroad  at  Moriisville,  and  three  from 
Trenton.  Th»re  is  a  daily  mail  aud  post  oftice  in 
the  place.  It  will  be  rented  ail  together,  tor  the 
accommodation  of  a  boarding  school,  i>r  separately, 
aud  either  l)y  tue  year  or  as  a  summer  residence,  as 
may  t»est  suit  applicants.  For  pariioul  irs  Mddress 
eituer  of  the  subscribers,  or,  to  view  the  property, 
call  on  Ebknkzkr  Hancb,  near  the  premis  s. 

WILLIAM  SATTKlirUWAlTE, 
JAAiES  R.  STACKliOUSE, 
Fallsington  P.  0.,  Bucks  cou'ity.  Pa. 

aiar<  palmer, 

3d  mo.  19,  64. — tf.        Edgewooil,  Bucks  Co  ,  Pa. 


ry  ELLWOOD  ZELL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Book- 
Jl  ,  sellers  aud  Stationers,  2d  floor  No's.  17  &  19 
South  S  xih  Street,  Philada.  Also,  Manufacturers 
of  Phoii  graph  Albums,  and  Publishers  of  Friends* 
Books,  ai,d  Foulke's  Almanac. — 3d  mo.  12,  '64.  tf. 


STOKES  &  FOULKE, MERCHANT  TAILORS,  No. 
521  Arch  St.,  have  on  hand  h  good  assortment  of 
CLOTHS,  CA-SSl MERES  aud  VEoTINGS,  and  are 
prepared  to  have  the  same  made  up  to  order  in  good 
style  and  at  moderate  prices 

Particuhtr  attention  given  to  making  Friend** 
Clothing.  9mo.  12,  '63— ly. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  DAVID 
SANDS. 
(Continued  from  page  211.) 

After  their  return  from  this  visit  they  spent 
the  winter  with  his  parents  and  family,  who 
soon  became  reconciled  to  his  choice  of  a  wife, 
and  treated  her  with  much  kindness  an4. affec- 
tion. Her  steady  and  consistent  depopment, 
added  to  a  disposition  to  increase  the  happiness 
and  best  interest  of  all  those  to  whom  she  had 
become  so  nearly  connected,  made  way  for  her, 
so  that  the  time  spent  with  them  was  truly  edi- 
fying in  the  family,  and  produced  lasting  and 
blessed  fruits  to  many  of  them.  His  parents, 
through  him,  became  convinced  of  the  truth 
as  he  had  embraced  it,  and  became  members 
of  the  Society,  as  likewise  did  some  of  his 
brothers  and  sisters.*  In  the  spring  of  1772 
they  commenced  housekeeping  near  his  father's, 
in  a  house  belonging  to  him,  and  in  which  D. 
Sands  lived  the  remainder  of  his  days.  The 
house  still  remains  in  his  family,  and  much  in- 
terest is  attached  to  it,  both  on  account  of  its 
ancient  appearance,  and  its  having  been  for 
so  many  years  the  residence  of  one  so  well 
known  and  beloved.  It  continues  to  be  a  house 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  Society,  as  it  was 
when  he  occupied  it,  and  according  to  his  own 
wish.  They  immediately  commenced  a  meet- 
ing, to  be  held  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  at 
his  house;  the  first  was  attended  by  several 

*It  is  apprehended  that  his  brothers,  Benjamin 
aad  John,  became  members  of  the  Society. 
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Friends  of  New  York,  and  Joseph  Thome 
from  Flushing,  Long  Island,  who  had  recently 
settled  near,  and  who,  being  a  worthy  member, 
much  interested  for  the  welfare  and  increase  of 
the  Society,  soon  became  as  a  pillar  among 
them.  They  soon  after  commenced  a  week- 
day meeting,  which  continued  to  be  held  for 
eleven  years,  except  on  the  days  of  attending 
Preparative,  Monthly,  and  Quarterly  Meetings, 
at  Nine  Partners.  A  number  soon  joined  their 
little  band  through  convincement,  and  others 
settling  near  them  from  other  parts  made  the 
increase  considerable. 

This  meeting  was  often  visited  by  Friends 
from  Nine  Partners,  particularly  ministers,  as 
Aaron  Lancaster,  Aaron  Vail,  David  Haviland, 
and  many  others. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1772,  David 
Sands  first  appeared  in  public  testimony,  much 
to  the  encouragement  and  furtherance  of  their 
meeting,  establishing  the  faith  of  many  seeking 
minds.  He  was  concerned  to  pay  short  visits^ 
laboring  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  for  the 
increase  of  the  Society,  and  that  the  great 
work  of  salvation  might  be  carried  on  to  the 
glory  of  his  Maker,  in  whose  cause  he  felt  wil- 
ling to  give  up  all  for  the  advancement  of  truth 
and  righteousness  in  the  earth.  In  the  year 
1775,  he  was  recorded  by  his  monthly  meeting 
as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  At  the  same  timB 
he  requested  a  certificate  to  pay  a  religious  visit 
to  Friends  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  and  parts 
adjacent.    This  visiti  was  not  extensive,  aod^ 
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the  following  account  of  it  is  from  his  Jour- 
nal : — 

"  1  left  my  home  the  5th  of  11th  mo.,  1775; 
went  to  Edwjird  Hallock's  at  New  Marlborough, 
and  attended  their  First-day  n)eeting:  thou<>h 
email,  yet  I  was  comforted,  and  truth  seemed 
to  own  us.  After  meeting  I  parted  with  my 
wife  Hud  friends,  and  proeeedt  d  to  Nine  Part- 
ners, in  company  with  Samuel  Hallo<  k  ;  the 
next  day  set  out  for  New  Ei  gland,  with  my 
friend  ar  d  companion  Aaron  Vail  ;  lodged  at 
Oblong,  and  reached  Moses  Varnum's  at  Ux- 
bridge,  and  attended  their  me  eting,  which  was 
refre>hing,  truth  prevailing  to  the  comfort  of 
many.  On  Seventh  day  was  at  a  meeting  at 
Winsocket,  which  was  large,  and,  I  trust,  edi- 
fying to  many  who  were  inquiring  the  way  to 
obtain  the  salvation  of  their  immortal  souls ;  next 
day  attended  the  meeting  for  sufferings,  held  at 
Providence,  and  lodged  at  Moses  Brown's, 
where  we  staid  t«o  days;  the  week-day  meet- 
ing at  Sniithfield  was  attended  with  close  labor, 
though  it  ended  to  a  good  degree  of  satisf  c- 
tion.  We  returned  to  Moses  Brown's,  and  next 
day  attended  Providence  week-day  meeting, 
which  was  solid  and  comfortable,  though  silent; 
next  day  was  at  an  appointed  meeting  at  Swan- 
gey,  which  was  large  and  satisfactory,  and  it 
was  cause  of  thankfulness  to  us  that  the  Great 
Master  continued  his  renewed  favors,  in  a  time 
of  deep  trial  and  exercise,  which  often  is  our 
portion.  We  parted  with  our  companion  Aza 
Arnold,  and  came  in  company  with  Ebert 
Chase  as  our  guide,  and  lodged  at  Joshua  Da- 
vil's  in  Dartmouth ;  the  next  day  attended  the 
monthly  meeting  held  at  Coaxet,  where  we  met 
our  esteemed  friend  Robert  WiHis,  who  was 
paying  a  reiigi-  us  visit  in  those  parts,  and  who 
was  largely  opened  in  testimony  ;  there  appear- 
ed to  be  some  in  the  meeting  concerned  for 
truth's  prosperity.  On  first  day  attended  the 
meeting  again  at  Coaxet,  which  was  large,  and 
the  way  opened  feelingly  to  labor  in  the  ser- 
vice; ray  companion  also  being  largely  opened 
jin  prayer.  There  seems  a  remnant  here  con 
cerned  for  truth's  prosperity.  At  Ponegranset 
we  attended  their  monthly  meeting,  which  was 
large,  though  there  is  a  dec  ensicn  from  the 
simplicity  that  truth  leads  into.  It  ended  to  a 
^ood  degree  of  satisfaction.  Robert  Willis  was 
f&Bgaged  in  prayer.  My  companion  was  much 
.exercised  on  account  of  the  shortness  that  ap- 
pea-r^d  in  many  in  their  neglecting  to  attend 
BJeetiogs,  which  he  was  favored  to  speak  to 
with  oiuch  clearness,  and  I  believe  to  the  com- 
fort of  ihe  faithful.  Next  day  were  at  an  ap 
pointed  meeting  at  New  Town,  which  was  large, 
s^d  attended  with  close  labor,  but  through 
Divine  favor  we  were  enabled  to  clear  our 
minds,  and  the  meeting  ended  well.  Blessed 
be  the  name  of  the  Lord,  who  has  hitherto  ex- 
i^E&ded  his  tdpd^r  regard  to  as,  and  owned  us 


with  the  openings  of  1  f'e,  which  has  been  as  a 
staiF  to  lean  upon  through  the  many  exercises 
we  have  had  to  pass  through. 

We  went  from  New  Town  to  Redford,  and 
had  an  evening  meeting  at  J'  seph  Rotche's, 
who  received  us  very  kindly;  from  thence  we 
went  to  Cushinet  week  d?iy  meeting — there  ap- 
peared to  be  a  remnant  who  were  concerned 
for  truth's  prosperity  in  the  earth;  from 
thence  to  Nathan  Davis's,  and  at  their  week- 
day meeting,  which  was  sili  nt ;  next  day,  to 
lioches'er,  and  had  a  small  meeting,  to  some 
d«  gree  of  comfort.  At,  Falmouth  we  attended 
their  First-day  meeting,  and  appoii.ted  another 
the  next  day,  which  was  to  sati.-t'aciion ;  thence 
to  Sandwich  Preparative  Meitiiig.  In  this 
meeting  we  had  to  ];ass  thiough  many  close 
trials.  We  attended  a  meeting  jit  Pembroke, 
to  some  relief ;  at  Free  Town  we  staid  with 
Job  Anthony,  who  app^  aied  like  a  kind  friend 
—  we  attended  their  1  i  st-da}'  meeting.  Here 
we  met  our  esteemed  Iriend,  Ihomas  Gaw- 
thorp,  and  his  companion,  Paul  0.-b<  rn.  W6 
went  with  them  to  Evert  Chase's,  in  Swansey, 
and  attended  their  monthly  meeting,  and  next 
day  their  select  meeting  ;  thence  to  Dartmouth, 
and  had  a  meeting  to  good  satisfaction  ;  from 
thence  to  Philip  Tripp's,  and  attended  their 
preparative  meeting  at  Coaxet,  and  their  meet- 
ing for  ministers  and  elders,  all  to  the  comfort 
of  the  faithful.  Blesstd  be  the  nyme  of  the 
Lord  for  his  many  mercies  bestowed  upon  us 
from  time  to  time  under  many  probations, 
which  have  often  been  our  portion.  At  Little 
Compton  we  had  close  hai  d  labor ;  there  ap- 
peared a  great  declension  from  the  primitive 
purity  of  our  religious  profession,  though  there 
appeared  to  be  some  }Oung  concerned  Friends, 
which  was  a  comfort  to  us.  At  the  First-day 
meeting  at  Tiverton,  which  was  large,  and 
mostly  of  other  denominations.  At  Newport 
we  attended  their  Quarterly  Meeting,  where 
we  had  hard  labor  and  close  exercise,  but 
through  Divine  favor  wc  were  enabled  to  dis- 
charge our  concern.  Thanks  be  to  his  holy 
name.  We  had  many  satisfactory  opportunities 
in  this  Island,  though  many  hard  struggles 
with  some  who  appeared  to  have  taken  a  part 
in  the  spirit  of  war,  to  the  wounding  of  them- 
selves and  faithful  brethren — we  were  at  their 
meeting  for  sufferings,  which  was  also  trying 
to  our  spirits,  by  reason  of  some  opposition, 
which  was  to  the  distress  of  the  faithful.  From 
thence  to  Smithfield,  in  coujpany  with  Thomas 
Gawthorp,  Robt.  Willis,  and  Paul  Osborn,  and 
had  a  meeting  at  the  old  meeting  house;  from 
thence  to  George  Smith's.  The  next  day  we 
had  a  meeting  at  Mendow,  to  satisfaction;  from 
thence  to  Daniel  Southwick's,  who  appears  to 
be  a  faithful  friend  and  father  in  Israel;  hi» 
family  also  were  very  kind.  We  attended  the 
meeting  at  Uxbridge,  which,  I  trust,  was  to 
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the  edification  and  comfort  of  the  t-^nder  ones. 
Next  day  set  forward  towards  our  homes,  wbich 
we  reached  to  the  comfort  of  our  own  minds, 
and  that  of  our  dear  connections  and  friends, 
haviag  b<  en  absent  several  mouths.  To  the 
Lord  be  ascribed  thanlisgiving;  and  praise,  which 
are  due  to  tlis  worthy  name  forever  and  ever." 

After  this,  there  is  no  account  of  his  travels, 
hy  Journal,  until  the  year  1777,  and  about  this 
time,  the  subject  of  slavery  became  a  great 
exercise  to  him,  and  he  felt  it  right  to  refrain 
from  the  use  of  articles,  the  produce  of  the 
labor  of  slaves,  which  he  adhered  to  until 
Friends  generally  became  concerned  to  liberate 
them,  in  several  cases  he  purchased  them  in 
order  to  eff  ct  their  emancipation,  when  their 
owners  declined  to  set  them  free  lest  they 
should  become  chargeable  to  them.  Whilst 
travelling  he  often  found  the  inconvenience  of 
declining  to  partake  of  food  used  in  familiest, 
and  felt  thankful  when  the  restraint  was  no 
longer  necessary  to  his  peace  of  mind. 

To  be  continued. 


EMch  day  has  its  own  sorrow,  but  each  day 
has  its  own  strength;  and  as  we  draw  near  to 
the  close  of  our  journey,  the  sorrow  decreases 
and  the  strength  increases. 


NO  WASTE  IN   THE  UNIVERSE. 

What  an  economist  is  Nature,  so  made  by 
God  !  She  economizes  even  the  light  she  so 
immensely  possesses  ;  catches  it  on  the  moon 
as  a  candle,  after  the  sun  has  gone  down,  as 
we  say,  w..en  he  is  but  rising  on  other  lands; 
and  sends  it  inconceivably  far  to  us  from  the 
Btars.  She  economizes  heat,  eijualizing  it  for 
the  life  and  he  jlth  of  the  whole  world,  by  cur- 
rents in  the  air  and  ocean  and  of  the  electric 
fluid.  She  economizes  water  to  answer  a  thou 
sand  successive  important  purposes,  in  a  thou- 
sand diflferent  places,  w  th  the  same  drop. 
How  nicely  and  carefully  she  silts  out  its 
minutest  portions  from  the  briny  sea,  to  cleanse 
the  air  and  revive  the  plants  at  this  reason,  to 
fill  the  springs,  and  paint  the  sky,  and  support 
all  human  life!  How,  with  her  mighty  ele- 
mental agencies,  she  crumbles  and  bears  down 
the  barren  rock  from  the  mountains  and  hills, 
to  fertilize,  for  boundless  and  endless  crops,  the 
valley  and  the  plain !  How  t-he  makes  the 
ashes  even  of  the  dead  spring  into  grass,  and 
blossom  into  flowers  !  How  applying  the  same 
economy  to  crude  mineral,  from  the  very  gravel 
in  the  ground  she  distils  a  curious,  delicate 
wash  to  protect  the  tender  stalks  of  the  grow- 
ing grain  ;  though  you  may  not  think  what 
perhaps  cuts  your  hand  to  bleeding  is  this 
varnish  of  flint !  How  she  saves  every  hair, 
particle,  nail-paring,  and  exhalation,  to  turn  it 
to  some  account!  How  she  converts  ice,  and 
and  the  snow  that  manures  the  poor  man's 


ground,  into  harvests  of  corn  and  wheat !  How 
she  nourishes  her  vegetable  offspring,  so  that 
her  animal  may  not  die  of  hunger!  The  roots 
of  a  shrub,  thirsty  for  a  supply  that  had 
been  drawn  aside  by  an  artificial  channel,  have 
been  known,  in  their  resolution  not  to  be  de- 
frauded, to  find  their  way  to  the  aqueduct 
under  ground,  and  bore  a  hole  through  its 
soft  wooden  plug  that  every  fibre  might  drink 
its  fill,  as  was  divinely  intended.  To  one  who 
looks  with  a  careless  view  on  Nature,  it  seems 
as  if  everything  with  her  were  in  extravagant 
excess.  We  quote  the  line  about  "  many 
a  flower  born  to  blush  unseen,"  and  we  talk  of 
the  floods  that  are  poured  away  to  no  purpose. 
But  a  closer  inspection  corrects  this  error, 
and  shows  how  frugal  her  utility,  and  perfect 
her  order  ;  enough,  but  no  room  to  insert  a 
particle,"  however  Art  may  re  arrange  her 
forms  to  educate  and  give  scope  to  human 
power. — Eev.  C.  A.  Bartol. 


For  Frienda'  Intelligencer, 
friends'  LITERATURE,  NO.  II. 

In  a  previous  communication  some  general 
reflections  were  submitted  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  attention  to  the  meagerness  of  the 
modern  literature  of  our  society ;  and  through 
an  unfortunate  omission  in  the  closing  para- 
graph of  that  communication,  made  eiiher  by 
the  copyist  or  compositor,  an  implied  promise 
was  unintentionally  conveyed  to  the  eff'ect  that 
the  writer  would  endeavor  in  a  subsequent 
article  to  explain  the  causes  which  have  pro- 
duced the  present  scarcity  of  appropriate  pub- 
lications amoog  us :  but  such  an  intention  never 
formed  a  part  of  his  plan.  The  paragraph  al- 
luded to  should  have  read  thus :  '*  Did  the 
prescribed  limits  of  this  article  permit,  it 
would  be  an  interesting  task  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  which  have  led  to  the  decline  of  our 
literature  in  late  years;  but  I  must  pass  to 
other  topics.  As,  however,  this  communica- 
tion has  already  grown  to  an  unexpected 
length,  these  will  be  deferred,  to  form  the  sub- 
ject of  a  future  paper." 

The  design  of  the  present  and  succeeding 
articles  is  to  set  forth  the  writer's  views,  first, 
as  to  what  should  constitute  the  burthen  of 
the  writings  needed  in  the  present  age ;  and 
secondly  as  to  the  most  eff'ective  means  for  en- 
couraging and  promoting  the  dissemination  of 
these  writings.  As  an  appropriate  introduc- 
tion, however,  to  the  proposed  suggestions,  it 
may  be  well  to  advert  briefly  to  some  of  the 
essential  principles  which  constitute  the  ground- 
work of  our  organization.  This  would  seem 
the  more  desirable,  in  view  of  the  circum- 
stance that  there  are  among  our  younger  mem- 
bers so  many  who  have  never  given  sufficient 
attention  to  the  subject,  to  imbue  their  minds 
with  a  proper  appreciation  of  these  principles 
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And  lest  this  remark  may  be  eongtrued  to  cover 
more  ground  than  is  intended,  let  it  here  be 
statt  d  ihut  jpriiiciplrs  a/one  are  meant,  not  the 
peculiar  views  and  testimonies  deduced  from 
these  piiuciples ;  for  those  have  beeti  so  ably 
discussed  in  the  "  dissertation  recently  trans- 
ferred to  the  columns  of  the  Intelligencer,  that 
it  were  needless,  if  not  presumptuous,  to  dwell 
upon  them  here. 


to  its  better  home  beyoud  the  tomb,  together 
with  divers  other  teachings  of  like  signiticance. 

The  character  of  ihe  government  enjoined 
upon  us  is  at  once  theocratic  and  democratic, 
paternal  and  fraternal.  Theocratic  or  paternal, 
inasmuch  as  God  is  recognized  as  the  Supreme 
Ruler,  ever  present  in  the  hearts  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  directing  hy  the  motions  of  His  Holy 
Spirit  all  things  which  pertain  to  their  spiritual 


Our  leligious  system  is  pre-eminently  a  welfare;  democratic  or  fraternal,  in  that  it 
philwsoj-hical  one,  and  as  practical  as  it  is  knows  no  privileged  orders  in  the  conduct  of 
philosophical.  Philosophical,  because  it  recog-  even  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  society — no 
nizes  iu  the  fullest  degree  the  twofold  nature  pope,  no  bishops,  no  priesthood,  to  "  lord  it 
of  man,  and  his  con'plex  relations  gruwing  out  over"  the  people,  and  take  from  them  that  true 

liberty  which  is  the  divine  birthright  of  every 
human  being.    All,  without  distinction  of  sex 
of  all  the  obligations  resting  upon  him  as  a  or  worldly  position,  are  alike  accountable  in  a 
morally  responsible  being,  and  a  recipient  of  spiritual  capacity  to  the  True  Head  of  the 
Divine  favor.  {  Church,  and  have  an  equal  voice  in  the  adop- 


of  >hat  dual  nature  j  practical,  because  it  com- 
prehends in  its  lequinments  a  rigid  fulfilment 


But  what  is  the  twofold  nature  of  man  to 
Tphieh  allusion  has  been  made  ?  Paul  says, 
(1  Cor.  15),  "There  is  a  natural  body,  and 


there  is  a  spiritual  body. 


^    ^    ^  ^fc 


Howbeit,  .  cerns. 


tion  and  carrying  out  ^f  whatever  measures 
may  be  found  necessary  to  the  well-being  of 
the  Society  in  the  matter  of  its  temporal  con- 


that  was  not  first  which  is  spiritual,  but  that 
which  is  natural;  and  afterwards  that  which  is 


As  to  matters  of  faith,  Friends  lay  claim  to 
no  new  discovery.  In  the  language  of  one  of 
spiritual.  The  first  man  is  of  the  earth,  '  our  distinguished  ministers,  "  we  have  no  new 
earthy:  the  second  man  is  (of)  the  Lord  from  doctrine  nor  new  gospel  to  preach;  but  the 
heaven."  Here,  then,  as  in  other  passages  of  same  that  was  preaclied  at  the  beginning  of  the 
the  Bible,  almost  without  number,  as  well  as  '  world,  and  has  been  preached  to  every  rational 
in  all  the  teachings  of  science,  is  a  plain,  un- 1  creature  in  the  world  from  the  foundation  of 
qualified  bssertion  of  the  double  nature  spoken  i  it.  It  was  preached  to  our  first  patents  in  the 
of — the  physical  or  mortal,  and  the  spiritual  or  !  garden,  when  they  transgressed  and  endeavored 
immortal  part  of  man.    And  this  truth  clearly  :  to  hide  themselves  among  the  trees  of  the  gar- 


presuppofccs  another  of  equal  importance,  v»z : 
that  there  is  both  a  material  and  a  spiritual 
world,  to  which  the  two  natures  of  the  human 
being  are  respectively  related, — the  body,  to  the 
natural  world,  whence  it  derives  its  constituent 
elements  and  to  which  it  must  return ;  the 
soul,  to  the  spiritual  world,  whence  it  draws  and 
must  ever  continue  to  draw  its  nourishment  and 
growth.  Thus  is  explained  what  is  meant  by 
the  complex  relations  alluded  to  as  growing  out 
of  man's  dual  nature. 

It  has  been   stated  that  our  system  fully 
recognizes  the  philosophical  truths  just  glanced 
at;  and  this  will  be  made  evident  by  even 
a  cursory  examination  of  the  various  testi- 
monies of  the  representative  members  of  the 
society;  thus,  for  instance,  their  studied  oppo- 
sition to  whatever  is  merely  ornamental  or  de- 
signed to  minister  only  to  the  gratification  of 
ihe  physical  senses  ;  and  encouragement  of  the 
things  which  contribute  to  the  proper  unfold- 
xuent  of  the  spiritual  powers :  whereby  they 
hope  to  subordinate  the  carnal  mind  to  the 
spiritual ;  also  their  persistent  avoidance  of  all 
external  signs  of  mourning,  and  the  decoration 
of  the  graves  of  the  departed,  where  rest  only 
their  perishing  remains,  lest  the  mind  shall  be 
centered  too  much  upon  earthly  objects,  and 
ihusL  prevented  from  rising  with  the  freed  soul 


den.  Nor  had  Jesus,  our  blessed  pattern,  any 
new  doctrine  to  promulgate.  He  was  no  theo- 
logian, no  speculative  philosopher  with  a  sys-- 
tem  more  or  less  admirable."  He  proposed  no 
creed  to  circumscribe  the  spiritual  growth  of 
his  followers.  "  To  be  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  it 
was  necessary  to  sign  no  formula,  to  pronounce 
no  profession  of  faith."  It  was  only  requisite 
to  yield  obedience  to  the  pure  and  simple 
teachings  of  divine  truth,  as  they  had  been 
given  to  man  from  the  beginning.  Indeed,  his 
mission  was  to  clear  away  all  those  obstructions 
of  the  nature  of  forms,  ceremonies,  creeds, 
philosophical  systems,  and  the  like  human  in- 
ventions, which  served  but  as  a  veil  to  hide  the 
face  of  the  Father  from  his  earthly  children, 
and  let  in  the  bright  rays  of  the  Sun  of  right- 
eousness upon  their  darkened  souls^  to  warm 
them  with  his  love  and  enlighten  them  with 
his  wisdom.  Such  too,  in  after  time,  but  in  a 
humbler  capacity,  was  the  benign  mission  of 
George  Fox,  as  well  as  of  all  true  messengers 
of  God,  of  every  age  and  clime. 

Now,  what  is  this  all-sufficient  doctrine 
which  has  been  preached  to  man  from  the 
beginning  of  time?  It  is  simply  this:  that 
God,  the  Almighty  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the 
universe,  the  Divine  Father  of  the  human 
race,  is  ever  present  in  the  souls  of  bis  chil- 
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dren,  making  known  his  will  concerning  thcin 
by  the  immediate  operation  of  His  Holy 
Spirit;  so  that  they  need  not  teach  "every  man 
his  neighbor  and  every  man  his  brother,  say 
ins,  '  Know  the  Lord  ;  for  they  shall  all  know 
Him,  from  the  least  of  them  unto  the  greatest 
of  them."  He,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  is 
to  the  soul,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  body,  and 
the  higher  world  to  which  it  belongs,  what  the 
outward  sun  is  to  the  lower,  physi^^al  world, 
and  all  things  pertaining  thereto.  Being  love 
itself,  and  wisdom  itself,  He  is  the  source  of 
all  good  and  of  all  truth.  It  is  only  through 
the  power  of  his  love  and  the  light  of  his  wis- 
dom that  man  is  moved  to  and  guided  in  the 
perft)rmance  of  any  good  work,  whether  that 
work  be  the  dispensing  of  gospel  truth,  or  the 
discharge  of  any  other  oflBce  of  love.  All  inspi- 
ration immediate  or  mediate,  by  which  Divine 
Truth  is  communicated,  and  by  which  it  is 
rightly  comprehended,  is  from  this  only  source. 

Such,  then,  is  the  sublime  doctrine  which 
has  ever  constituted  the  life-essence  of  all  true 
religion,  and  such  the  doctrine  which  forms 
the  only  real  test  of  Quakerism,  so  called. 
All  who  subscribe  to  it,  and  endeavor  to  live  a 
life  consistent  with  the  principles  which  it  em 
bodies,  are  true  disciples  of  Christ,  and  en- 
titled to  membership  with  the  followers  of 
George  Fox,  whatever  be  the  difference  of  their 
views  upon  subjects  which  hold  a  place  second- 
ary to  the  great  central  doctrine  here  enunci- 
ated. In  view  of  this  undeniable  truth,  let  it 
be  asked  in  passing  what  can  be  said  in  justifi- 
cation of  the  wholesale  proscription  and  perse- 
cution with  which  some  of  our  most  devoted 
menibers  have  been  visited  for  opinion's  sake 
by  those  who  also  call  themselves  Friends  ? 
Truly,  such  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
teaching  of  Him  who  said,  "  By  this  shall  all 
men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have 
love  one  to  another." 

The  foregoing  summary  is  believed  to  com- 
prehend the  strictly  fundamental  principles 
upon  which  our  society  is  organized.  And  what 
system  can  be  devised  which  would  be  more 
rational  ?  What  one  could  be  better  adapted 
to  the  manifold  needs  of  the  human  race? 
What  more  conducive  to  that  soul-growth 
without  which  there  can  be  no  happiness, 
either  in  this  life  or  that  to  come  ?  In  fine,  ^ 
what  could  be  more  in  harmony  with  the  sub-  j 
lime  teachings  of  Him  who  was  sent  as  a ; 
special  messenger  from  on  high  to  lead  a 
benighted  world  back  into  the  pure  light  of 
Divine  Truth  from  which  it  had  strayed  ? 
Surely,  there  are  none  to  deny  to  the  Society, 
anio»ig  those  who  rightly  understand  its  prin- 
ciples and  testimonies,  the  exalted  place  to 
which  it  belongs  among  the  agencies  appointed 
by  Divine  Providence  for  the  regeneration  of 
the  human  family.  | 


Having  thus  attempted  to  give,  in  as  cl<  ar 
and  comprehensive  a  manner  as  has  been  found 
practicable,  the  essential  principles  which  con- 
stitute the  main  features  of  our  religious  sys- 
tem, and  the  source  of  the  admirable  testi- 
monies which  have  been  delivered  to  us  from 
time  to  time  by  our  most  experienced  teachers, 
the  writer  feels  that  there  is  little  need  for 
multiplying  words  upon  the  subject  of  what 
should  form  the  staple  matter  of  the  books  and 
other  publications  furnished  for  the  edification 
of  our  young  people.  It  is  plain  that  these 
should  set  forth  in  simple  and  interesting 
forms,  first,  our  principles  and  testimonies;  and 
secondly,  the  necessity  of  acting  out  those 
principles  and  testimonies  in  all  the  affairs  of 
daily  life.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  can  the  press 
be  made  an  efficient  agent  in  the  promotion  of 
true  soul-gro'wth,  and  a  means  of  directing  the 
mind  upward  to  those  things  which  alone  pro- 
duce everlasting:  happiness. 

Above  all,  the  young  should  be  encouraged 
to  do  their  own  thinking,  and  investigate  truth 
for  themselves,  using  the  experiences  of  others 
only  as  incentives  to  self  culture.  What  food 
and  exercise  are  to  the  body,  perception  and 
thought  are  to  the  soul;  and  as  well  might  we 
expect  the  food  and  exercise  taken  by  oth  rs 
to  contribufe  to  the  development  of  our  phy- 
sical organism,  as  that  our  spiritual  powers  can 
be  rightly  unfolded  by  depending  upon  others 
to  examine  and  think  for  us. 

History,  biography,  and  poetry,  copiously 
interspersed  with  narrative,  though  not  the 
only  desirable  forms  of  compositio  n,  are  among 
the  most  attractive  ones  through  which  to  in- 
culcate useful  and  elevating  truths ;  and,  as 
was  intimated  in  a  previous  communication, 
the  ancient  literature  of  our  society  abounds  in 
rich  materials  for  the  judicious  writer  to  work 
up  into  forms  suited  to  our  present  needs. 
This  is  also  true  of  our  later  writings,  so  f^r  as 
they  go.  Besides  there  are  many  unwritten 
histories  of  deep  interest  locked  up  in  the 
breasts  of  those  who  are  able  to  give  them  to 
the  world,  and  who  would  do  so  if  properly 
encouraged. 

Again,  it  is  a  question  worthy  of  serious 
consideration,  whether  or  not,  under  proper 
restrictions,  the  almost  universally  adopted 
system  of  inventive  writing  might  not  be  ad- 
missib'e  to  some  degree  in  the  present  stage  of 
the  world's  progress.  Many  there  are  who 
will  read  fictitious  narratives  at  all  events ;  and 
the  practical  question  is,  whether  to  rest  satis- 
fied with  futile  endeavors  to  suppress  such 
writings  among  us,  or  yield  to  what  seems  in- 
evitnble,  and  use  our  influence  in  the  direction 
of  cultivrtting  a  taste  for  only  such  works  of 
imagination  as  possess  an  undoubted  moral  and 
religious  tendency.  There  is  room  for  honest 
differences  of  opinion  upon  this  subject,  and  it 
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is  hoped  that  Friends  will  give  it  the  attention 
which  its  importaDce  demands. 

The  next  and  final  paper  of  this  series  will 
be  devoted  to  an  inquiry  into  the  best  raenns 
for  extending  our  literature,  in  accordance  with 
the  views  heretofore  submitted. 

W.  H.  C. 

Indianapolis^  bth  mo.  27,  1864. 


There  is  hardly  any  circumstance  so  bad  that 
it  may  not  be  made  wor.^e  by  mismanagement. 

Those  who  use  no  unlawful  means  to  est-ape 
from  trouble,  will  most  likely  reap  the  full 
benefit  of  its  dispensation. 


[We  continue  Extracts  from  the  Correspond- 
ence of  John  Pemberton,  in  possession  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Abolition  Society.  They  are  val- 
uable historical  documents,  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion, illustrating  as  they  do,  the  slow  advance 
of  the  righteous  cause  of  emancipation,  and 
the  efforts  made  by  Friends  of  that  day  in 
laboring  with  the  constitutod  authorities  to 
wipe  out  the  iniquity  of  the  slave  trade  and 
slaveholding  from  the  National  Grovernment. — 
Eds.] 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

BY  J.  M.  T. 
(Continued  from  page  188.) 

Under  date  of  New  York,  3d  mo.  16th,  1790, 
John  Pemberton  writes : — We  are  newly 
returned  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  sat  some  time  after  3  o'clock.  It  was 
near  1  o'clock  before  the  subject  of  the  address 
was  entered  upon.  Representative  Smith,  from 
South  Carolina,  made  a  short  but  very  pointed 
and  envious  speech,  representing  that  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  Quakers  were  highly  improper, 
and  wa>^  for  turning  the  addresses  and  the  re- 
port wholly  aside.  Jackson  niade  a  speech  of 
about  fifty  minutes,  and  spoke,  first,  on  the 
impolicy  of  the  subject  of  the  address,  alluding 
to  none  but  that  from  Pennsylvania.  He  pro- 
duced a  book,  wrote  by  one  Miller,  to  shew  the 
despotic  dispositions  of  the  negroes  in  Africa, 
particularly  in  Congo,  that  when  they  went  to 
meals  they  made  their  wives  stand  behind  to 
wait  upon  them,  and  only  had  to  eat  what  the 
husbands  left, — and  skipped  to  other  nations 
fr.>m  the  North  to  the  South  of  Africa,  even  to 
the  Hottentots,  describing  the  misery  they  were 
in;  what  a  kindness  it  was  to  them  to  be  brought 
from  their  country;  then  read  part  of  a  news- 
paper printed  in  Virginia,  describing  the  state 
of  the  colony  sent  to  Africa  from  London; 
mentioned  many  hundreds  being  sent  thither, 
that  there  were  few  remaining,  twenty  blacks 
and  six  whites,  according  to  what  he  read,  and 
would  insinuate  this  as  the  act  of  Friends.  He 
expatinted  on  the  large  extent  of  the  country  ; 
how  necessary  it  was  to  promote  the  settlement 


of  the  back  country,  especially  back  of  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina  ;  that  much  of  it  was  rice 
ground  and  brought  a  great  revenue,  and  that 
if  the  negroes  were  taken  from  them,  population 
would  be  ;etarded  and  discouraged.  What  did 
the  Quakers  mean  ?  did  they  propose  that  the 
whites  and  blacks  should  intermarry  ?  there 
would  soon  be  a  motley  breed  !  If  the  good 
people  wanted  this,  let  them  go  to  Africa  and 
take  daughttrs  for  their  sons,  and  give  their 
sons  for  daughters  ;  and,  after  a  deal  of  ram- 
bling, attacked  Warner  Mifflin  by  name,  repre- 
senting it  was  for  some  great  crime  comtnitted 
by  him,  and  for  fear  of  being  destroyed  by 
thunder  and  lightning,  and  being  centered  ia 
hell,  that  he  set  his  negroes  free,  to  expiate 
for  his  sins,  but  he  did  not  beli.ive  Grod  re- 
quired such  sacrifice  He  had  Warner's  name 
over  several  times,  and  desired  the  Q  iakers  to 
read  chapters  he  referred  to  in  Romans,  Co- 
lossians,  Timothy,  &c. 

J.  Vining  arose  and  said  he  did  not  mean  to 
follow  the  gentleman  that  spoke  through  his 
vanity,  as  he  did  not  apprehend  it  related  to 
the  particular  matter  before  the  House,  (it  be- 
ing the  contents  of  the  Committee's  Report), 
yet  remarked  upon  some  parts  and  spoke  very 
favorably  of  W.  M.,  said  he  had  known  him 
for  a  long  time,  that  he  lived  in  the  State 
he  represented,  and  not  in  New  Jersey, 
as  had  been  mentioned;  that  he  had  a  most 
amiable  private  character,  and  that  he  did  not 
speak  as  expecting  his  vote,  as  had  been  insin- 
uated, for  that  W.  M.  might  next  year  be  in 
Carolina  for  what  he  knew.  On  the  subject  of 
Memorials  he  spoke  ah^o  favorably  of  Friends, 
and  believed  they  were  actuated  by  an  angelic 
spirit  and  not  an  evil  spirit.  Then  Tucker 
moved  an  alteration  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  Report,  which,  if  accepted,  would  have 
retarded,  if  I  could  hear  right,  the  whole  of  it. 
A  long  debate  ensued  respecting  the  propriety 
of  the  proposal,  and  its  consisting  with  the 
order  of  the  House.  This  took  up  considerable 
time.  Bland,  Jackson,  Smith,  (of  South  Caro- 
lina), often  urging,  Boudinot,  P.ige,  Fitzsim- 
mons  and  some  others  labored  plainly, seeing  that 
those  from  Carolina  and  Georgia  endeavored  to 
put  the  subject  by  and  prolong  time.  As  it 
was  late,  it  was  moved  when  to  take  up  the 
matter;  from  the  southward  it  was  moved 
Second-day,  that  was  overruled;  then  Seventh- 
day  proposed,  that  was  set  by  ;  then  to  morrow 
was  moved  and  a  great  majority  appeared, 
though  many  of  the  New  England  men  slipped 
away,  and  some  had  voted  against  its  being  re- 
vived this  day,  who,  heretofore,  have  professed 
highly  respecting  freedom  and  being  united 
with  us.  The  Funding  System  is  so  much 
their  darling  that  they  want  to  obtain  the 
favor  of  those  from  Carolina  and  Georgia.  The 
York  members,  except  one,  and  ours,  with 
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Page,  Madi-on,  &c  ,  are  steady.  I  find  the 
conduct  of  tlie  Georgia  and  Carolina  member!: 
has  disgusted  some  other  n>embers,  who,  see- 
ing their  aim  is  delay,  appear  determined  to 
pursue  the  business, — the  issue  must  be  lei't 

Myself  and  companions  are  as  composed  and 
resigned  as  we  could  expect  to  be  under  our 
long  detention,  but  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
subject  needs  to  be  followed  up,  and  Friends 
need  not  fear  our  promoting  any  compromise 
It  would  be  acceptable  to  be  released,  but  I  do 
not  find  n)y  mind  easy  to  leave  ray  compan- 
ions in  their  situation.  A  weight  of  concern 
attends  each  of  us,  but  more  particularly  dear 
Warner  Mifflin  and  John  Parrish.  Warner 
sent  a  long  letter  yesterday  to  Smith,  (of  South 
Carolina),  and  this  morning  wrote  something, 
of  which  divers  copies  were  made  out  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  members  to  bring  the 
weight  over  their  minds  j  he  is  supported  both 
inwardly  and  outwardly.  I  admire  most,  dear 
S.  Emleu's  steady  attention  and  patience  ;  he 
was  about  four  hours  this  day  in  the  House  of 
Representatives."  ***** 

3d  mo.  17th,  he  writes  : — "  The  business  we 
are  here  upon  was  resumed  to  day.  It  being 
the  custom  of  the  House  to  read  petitions  and 
reports  first,  our  affair  did  not  immediately 
come  on.  Hartley  made  a  very  proper  speech, 
and,  alluding  to  the  abuse  bestowed  upon  us, 
represented  Friends  very  favorably,  and  labor- 
ed that  the  subject  matter  should  be  attended 
to.  Burke  replied  with  abuse,  and,  at  the 
close  of  his  speech,  represented  us  as  Satan 
sitting  like  a  cormorant. 

■Smith,  (of  South  Carolina),  arose  and  run 
on  a  considerable  time,  (and  some  apprehend- 
ing he  was  beside  the  proper  business,)  was 
interrupted,  but  this  fired  Jackson  that  he  was 
obliged  by  the  Chairman  to  sit  down  and 
Smith  continued  his  speech,  and,  ,to  maintain 
slavery,  went  to  Greece,  Turkey,  the  high- 
lands of  Scotland,  and  various  parts  to  justify 
it,  and  at  last  brought  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Shaking  Quakers ;  then  took  up  our  Address 
and  went  through  divers  parts  of  it,  repnsent- 
ing  how  inconsistent  our  conduct  was  with  our 
principles  and  the  ancient  testimony  we  pub- 
lished in  1776,  part  of  which  he  read,  to 
shew  we  disclaimed  having  anj/  hand  in  setting 
up  and  pulling  down  Governments,  &c  ,  rep- 
resenting we  had  nothing  to  do  with  politics 
He  was  heard  with  more  patience  than  he  de 
served,  for  he  wearied  himself  and  his  hearerir 
generally,  except  his  friend  Jackson. 

It  being  after  8  o'clock  the  Committee  broke 
up  and  the  Chairman  reported  progress,  and 
the  Speaker  resumed  the  chair ;  a  debate  en 
sued  when  the  subject  should  be  taken  up 
Eland  wanted  it  adjourned  sine  die  ;  however, 
it  was  atlcDgth  determined  by  a  large  majority 


(notwithstanding  divers  of  the  new  England 
men  slid  away),  to  morrow. 

No  time  was  allowed  for  the  friends  of 
humanity,  except  Hartley  and  some  remarks 
made  by  A.  White,  pointing  to  the  immediate 
parts  of  the  Report  respecting  the  discourage- 
ment of  the  slave  trade.  James  Mott  and 
Elias  Hicks  from  the  country,  were  here,  and 
divers  Friends  of  the  city  also  attended. 

This  business  does  not  appear  likely  to  be 
speedily  ended,  it  is  the  contrivance  of  the 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  men  to  weary  us ; 
it  is  galling  to  these  we  continue  here.  I  be- 
lieve Warner  Mifflin  sent,  or  prepared  to  send, 
Jackson  some  texts  of  Scripture  this  morning, 
as  he  recommended  to  us  yesterday  divers 
texts." 


"  The  soul  that  is  much  in  prayer,  grows  in 
purity,  and  is  raised  by  prayer  to  the  proper 
estimation  of  all  those  things  that  the  world 
admires  and  is  in  love  with,  and,  by  a  wtmder- 
ful  way,  is  conformed  to  the  likeness  of  God." 


DEVELOPMENT    OF    THE    MORAL    SENSE  OF 
LIFE. 

We  are  prone  to  imagine  that  our  tempta- 
tions are  peculiar  ; — that  other  hearts  are  free 
from  secret  burdens  tbat  oppress  our  energies, 
and  cast  a  cloud  upon  our  joy ;  that  life  has 
for  others  a  freer  movement,  and  a  less  embar- 
rassed way.  But  in  no  one  has  God  made  the 
human  heart  to  carol  its  thoughtless  song  of 
joy;  and  the  shadow  of  our  moral  being  rests 
darkly  on  us  all.  We  cannot  take  the  world  as 
it  comes,  enjoying  what  it  off"ers,  and  passing 
by  its  sufferings  and  its  burdens  with  our  light- 
est touch  : — we  get  involved  in  the  deep 
questions  of  conscience  and  duty,  and  the  sonse 
of  responsibility  stills  the  carol  «f  the  spirit, 
and  sufi'ers  no  man  to  repose  without  a  trouble 
on  the  bosom  of  life. 

Infinite  are  the  ways  in  which  the  devices 
and  aims  of  the  Moral  Nature  break  the  in- 
stinctive happiness  that  lives  for  the  day,  and 
forget-  the  morr  w  :  but  effectually  this  awaken- 
ing of  deeper  and  sadder  life  takes  place  in  all; 
and  struggle,  fear,  disappointment,  the  partial 
feeling  of  an  unfilled  destiny,  the  restless 
wavings  of  uncertain  hopes,  are  in  the  heart  of 
every  man  who  has  risen  but  a  step  above  the 
animal  life.  The  more  we  know  of  what  passes 
in  the  minds  of  others,  the  more  our  friends 
disclose  to  us  their  secret  consciousness,  the 
more  do  we  learn  that  no  man  is  p<  culiar  in  his 
moral  experience — that  beneath  the  ^.moolhest 
surface  of  outward  life  lie  deep  cares  of  the 
heart— and  that  if  we  fall  under  our  burdens,  we 
fall  beneath  the  temptations  that  are  common 
to  man,  the  existence  of  which  others  as  little 
suspect  in  us  as  we  do  in  them.  We  have  but  the 
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trials  that  are  incident  to  humanity  ; — there  is 
nothing  peculiar  in  our  case — and  we  must 
take  up  our  burdens  in  faith  of  heart  that,  if 
we  are  earnest,  and  trifle  not  with  temptation, 
God  will  support  us,  as,  in  the  past  fidelity 
of  his  Providence,  he  has  supported  others  as 
heavily  laden  as  ourselves. — J.  H.  Thorn. 


The  Emancipation  Act  which  provides  that 
slavery  and  involuntary  servitude,  except  for 
crime,  are  forever  abolished  in  Louisiana;  and 
that  the  Legislature  is  forever  prohibited  from 
passing  any  law  recognizing  property  in  man, 
has  passed  by  a  vote  of  72  to  15. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  18,  1864. 

If  our  friend  '*W."  will  turn  to  Vol.  7th, 
page  45,  Friends'  Intelligencer,  he  will  find 
that  "Quaker  Abolition"  has  already  been 
published  in  our  columns.  We  would  also  re- 
fer him  to  a  recent  number,  in  which  it  is  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  we  do  not  return  articles 
sent  us  for  publication ;  and  we  requested  those 
who  wish  to  preserve  such  documents,  to  re- 
tain a  copy.  We  believe  our  contributors 
generally  will  understand  the  propriety  of  this 
course. 

Died,  of  consumption,  in  Newtown,  Delaware 
county,  Pa.,  on  the  21st  of  4th  month,  I8fi4,  Nathan 
Pratt,  in  the  58th  year  of  bis  age.  He  bore  his 
long  and  extreme  suffering  with  great  patience,  and 
d^>ed  in  the  assurance  of  a  peaceful  hereafter. 


HELP  YOUR  MOTHER. 

We  have  seen  from  two  to  six  great  hearty 
boys  sitting  by  the  kitchen  stove,  toasting  their 
feet,  and  cracking  nuts  or  jokes,  while  their 
mother,  a  slender  woman,  has  gone  to  the 
wood-pile  for  wood,  to  the  well  for  water,  or  to 
the  meat-house  to  cut  frozen  steaks  for  dinner. 
This  is  not  as  it  should  be.  There  is  much 
work  about  a  house  too  hard  for  women. 
Heavy  lifting,  hard  extra  steps,  which  should 
be  done  by  those  more  able.  Boys,  don't  let 
your  mother  do  it  all,  especially  if  she  is  a 
feeble  woman.  Dull,  prosy  house-work  is  irk- 
some enough,  at  best.  It  is  a  long  work,  too, 
it  being  impossible  to  tell  when  it  is  quite  done, 
and  then,  on  the  morrow,  the  whole  is  to  be 
gone  over  with  again.  Th(3re  is  more  of  it 
than  one  is  apt  to  think.  We  wish  sonje  busy, 
all-day  house-worker,  the  arrangement  of  whose 
house  is  about  as  inconvenient  as  it  can  be — a 
no  common  state  of  things, — would  count  her 
steps  for  one  day,  and  let  us  have  the  results  in 


miles ;  let  it  be  noted  how  many  times  from  the 
stove  to  the  wood-pile,  to  the  pump,  up  and 
down  the  stairs,  and  especially  how  many  times 
from  the  stove  to  the  buttery. 


Annie's  saving-box. 

''There  is  one  of  my  glove  buttons  gone,'* 
said  sister  Kate,  as  she  was  preparing  to  go  out> 
"  How  provoking  it  is  !  A  glove  looks  so  un- 
tidy unfastened.^' 

Just  wait  a  minute,  sister,"  said  Annie,  "I 
believe  I  have  some  glove- buttons  in  my  box," 
and  opening  the  lid,  she  took  out  a  little  tin 
mustard-box.  and  pouring  the  contents  in  her 
apron,  soon  found  the  required  article.  Her 
handy  little  needle  and  silk  quickly  sewed  it 
on,  and  she  was  well  repaid  by  a  kiss  from  her 
sister,  and  a  hearty  one. 

'<  Thank  you,  Annie  dear ;  your  little  cabinet 
of  curiosities  is  a  perfect  gold  mine.  You  can 
always  find  the  right  thing  there,"  and  she 
tripped  down  the  steps,  now  quite  satisfied  that 
all  was  right. 

"  How  long  have  you  had  that  box,  cousin 
Annie?"  asked  Ned,  who  was  spending  a  week 
at  the  house. 

"  Ever  since  she  can  remember,  I  guess," 
said  her  mother,  laughing.  She  always  was 
a  careful  little  thing,  from  the  time  she  could 
toddle  about  the  floor.  It  would  be  a  curiosity 
to  keep  an  account,  some  day,  of  the  calls  slie 
has." 

<'  T  think  I  will  do  it,"  said  Ned.  "  Where 
can  I  find  paper  and  a  pencil  ?" 

Annie  opened  her  little  box  again,  and  took 
out  the  half  of  an  old  envelope  she  had  saved, 
cutting  off  the  torn  side;  and  a  litile  piece  of 
pencil  some  one  had  swept  out  of  door. 

"  You  can  set  down  three  things,  to  begin 
with,"  she  said,  laughing. — "  a  glove  button, 
piece  of  paper,  and  pencil." 

Just  then  little  Martha  came  running  in,  the 
string  off  her  bonnet,  and  she  in  "  such  a 
hurry." 

"  Run  to  Annie,"  said  mother,  who  was  busy 
making  mince-pies. 

Up  went  the  box-lid,  and  this  time  a  little 
bag,  containing  all  sorfs  of  odds  and  ends  of  old 
strings  and  ribbons,  was  overhauled.  The  right 
thing  was  sure  to  be  there,  and  taking  a 
threaded  needle  from  a  cushion,  it  was  sewed 
on  in  a  minute's  time,  and  Mattie  was  dancing 
off  to  her  play. 

"Number  four,"  said  Ned,  just  as  father 
came  in,  and  asked  Annie  if  she  could  find 
him  "a  good  strong  tow  string."  Another 
little  bag  wns  produced,  which  contained  just 
what  was  wanted,  and  with  a  "thank  you, 
daughter;"  he  went  his  way. 

"Just  take  your  work,  and  don't  stir  from 
that  corner  to-day,"  said  Ned,    "  you'll  be 
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wanted.  You  miglit  set  up  a  store.  Well, 
ToniDiy,  what  can  we  do  for  you  ?" 

Tommy  did  not  deij>n  to  glance  at  his  cousin, 
but  went  straight  to  Annie. 

I  have  lost  vny  mitt(  n,  sister,  and  I  can't 
make  a  snow  man  without  it.  Can't  I  have 
another  ?" 

"  Now,  I  guess,  you  are  at  a  stand,  Annie," 
said  Ned  ;  "  }our  resources  will  fail  for  once." 

Annie  smiled,  and  said  to  Tommy,  "  If  sister 
will  give  you  another  mitten,  will  you  go  out 
and  look  hard  for  the  lost  one  ?" 

The  little  fellow  promised,  and  was  bid  to  go 
and  warm  his  feet  at  the  fire  a  little  while. 
Annie  took  out  a  paper  pattern  and  a  bit  of 
thick  cloth,  which  was  quickly  cut  into  a  mit- 
ten shape  and  sewed  up,  all  in  fifteen  minutes' 
time. 

Ned  looked  on,  dumb  with  admiration,  and 
secretly  resolved  to  learn  a  lesson. 

Who  else  would  like  to  set  up  such  a 
saving's  box  ?  It  is  very  ea'^y,  and  very  de- 
lightful, and  what  is  more,  will  be  very  useful, 
not  only  to  yourself,  but  to  those  around  you. 
It  will  help,  too,  to  form  a  good  habit,  which 
will  be  of  life-long  advantage  to  you. 


INDIAN  SUMMER  OF  LIFE. 

In  the  life  of  the  good  man  there  is  an  In- 
dian summer,  more  beautiful  than  that  of  the 
seasons, — richer,  sunnier,  and  more  sublime 
than  the  most  glorious  Indian  summer  which 
the  world  ever  knew  :  it  is  the  Indian  summer 
of  the  soul.  When  the  .glow  of  youth  has 
departed,  when  the  warmth  of  middle  age  is 
gone,  and  the  buds  and  blossoms  of  spring  are 
changing  to  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  then  the 
mind  of  the  good  man,  still  ripe  and  vigorous, 
relaxes  its  labors,  and  the  memories  of  a  well- 
spent  life  jrush  forth  from  their  secret  foun- 
tain, enriching,  rejoicing,  and  fertiliging;  then 
the  trustful  resignation  of  the  Christian  sheds 
around  a  sweet  and  holy  warmth,  and  the  soul, 
assuming  a  heavenly  lustre,  is  no  longer  re- 
stricted to  the  narrow  confines  of  business,  but 
soars  far  beyond  the  winter  of  hoary  age,  and 
dwells  peacefully  and  happily  upon  that  bright 
spring  and  summer  that  await  him  within  the 
gates  of  Paradise  evermore.  Let  us  strive  for 
and  look  trustingly  forward  to  an  Indian  sum- 
mer like  this. 


ABOUT  BEGINNINGS. 

Did  you  ever  see  an  engine  try  to  start  a 
train  of  cars  ?  How  it  pulled  and  groaned 
and  wheezed,  just  as  if  the  iron  horse  had 
hardly  strength  enough  to  move  such  a  ponder- 
ous load  !  But  when  he  gets  fairly  under 
way  he  goes  on  merrily  for  miles  and 
miles  as  if  he  loved  to  do  it,  giving  now  and 
then  a  defiant  snort,  as  much  as  to  say,  Who 


say's  T  can't  draw  a  heavy  load  ?"  But  if  he 
once  fairly  stops,  then  there  is  all  the  old 
trouble  over  again. 

Did  vou  ever  take  a  bath  in  a  cold  morning  ? 
The  water  looks  so  clear  and  chilly  that  you 
have  a  good  mind  to  let  it  alone  just  this  once, 
and  wash  when  the  weather  is  milder.  The 
first  touch  stints  like  ice;  you  shudder  and 
start  back  as  if  you  were  freezing.  But  you 
don't  freeze,  and  as  soon  as  you  begin  to  rub 
yourself  with  a  coarse  towel  you  are  all  aglow. 
Your  cheeks  are  red  and  your  eyes  are  bright, 
and  you  are  much  warmer  than  when  you  stood 
shivering,  thinking  "I  can't  do  it.'' 

Does  it  seem  very  early  sometimes  when  the 
baeakfast  bell  rings  in  the  morning  ?  You  like 
breakfast,  every  one  of  you,  but  you  don't  al- 
ways like  it  at  the  right  time.  You  are  very 
warm  and  very  sleepy,  and  the  bed  seems  a 
much  more  desirable  place  than  it  did  last 
night,  when  you  were  so  unwilling  to  go  to  it. 
Just  now  \ou  are  on  the  most  intimate  terms 
with  the  blankets,  and  you  can't  bear  the  idea 
of  parting. 

You  cannot  see  to  dress,  for  your  eyes  are 
closed  and  it  seems  very  hard  to  keep  them 
open.  But  in  a  few  m'inutes  they  are  wide 
open  and  shiningr,  the  new  winter  suit  is  but- 
toned, the  tangled  hair  is  smooth,  and  the 
second  bell  sounds  like  the  voice  of  a  playmate, 
"Come  on,  boys,  we  are  waiting !"  The  bed 
does  not  look  so  tempting  now  ;  you  go  by  it 
without  a  glance,  and  have  no  desire  to  creep 
back  among  its  pillows.  Sleep  is  over  and  stir- 
ring life  has  begun. 

lou  see  from  these  facts  that  beginnings  are 
often  hard.  The  French  say,  "  It  is  the  first 
step  that  costs."  They  mean  that  it  is  much 
harder  to  begin  than  to  keep  on,  h-.irder  to  do  a 
thing  the  first  time  than  the  second  or  third. 
But  no  good  job  was  ever  done  without  a  be- 
ginning. Every  happy  day  begins  with  getting 
up,  every  clean  boy  has  a  bath,  every  excursion 
train  starts  with  a  strain  and  puif.  Every  hive 
of  honey  had  a  first  bee  who  gave  it  half  her 
breakfast  in  a  luscious  drop  ;  every  great  fortune 
began  by  saving  a  first  dollar  that  somebody 
would  have  been  glad  to  spend  )  every  noble 
man  was  once  a  brave  boy  who  began  to  do 
right  when  it  would  have  been  easier  and  pleas- 
anter  to  do  wrong.  Perseverance  is  a  very  fine 
thing,  but  how  can  we  persevere  in  any  good 
course  till  we  begin  it.    Let  us  begin  to-day. 


A  WONDERFUL  PLANT. 

Within  a  few  years  one  of  the  most  singular 
vegetable  productions  has  been  discovered  in 
the  Damara  country,  in  Africa.  The  pl-nt 
grows  to  be  a  century  old,  and  its  trunk  attains 
a  circumference  of  fourteen  feet,  yet  it  never 
produces  more  than  two  leaves,  and  these  sin- 
gularly enough,  are  the  first  or  seed  leaves  of 
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the  plant.  Imagine  the  two  seed  leaves  of  a 
squash  to  keep  on  growing  and  spreadino;  over 
the  soil  until  they  reach  a  length  of  six  feet 
each,  and  some  idea  can  be  formed  of  this 
vegetable  wonder.  The  two  leaves,  which  are 
split  into  innumerable  throngs  that  lie  curling 
upon  the  surface  of  the  soil,  are  all  the  foliage 
that  the  plant  ever  produces.  The  plant  in- 
habits dry  regions,  where  ruin  rarely  if  ever 
falls,  and  h  is  no  need  of  a  large  surface  of 
foliage.  Flwwer-stems  spring  from  the  trunk, 
and  produce  cones  about  the  size  of  those  of 
the  spruce  fir.  The  name  of  this  strange  plant 
is  weJwitM-hia  mimhUU^  and  it  belongs  to  the 
fami  y  of  Genelncta^  of  which  we  have  no  rep- 
resentatives found  native  in  our  climate  j  it  is 
allied  to  the  pine  family,  however. 


-  P'»MPEII. 

(Continued  from  page  222.) 

In  uncovering  the  ruins,  the  mode  in  which 
they  were  buried  is  distinctly  traceable.  The 
small  loose  pumice-stone^  or  "  lapillo,"  and  the 
hardened  mud,  are  found  in  well-defined  strata 
or  layers, sometimes  running  one  into  the  other, 
like  what  geologists  call  "faults."  The  "  la- 
pillo"  usually  forms  the  lowest  stratum,  cover- 
ing the  pavement  of  the  streets  and  the  floors 
of  the  lower  rooms  to  the  depth  of  many  feet, 
thus  proving  that  the  town  was  first  over- 
whelmed by  the  showers  of  pumice-stone.  The 
cellars  and  places  into  which  the  lapillo" 
could  not  penetrate  are  filled  with  the  harden- 
ed mud  which  succeeded  to  the  pumice-stones, 
and  abov^e  which  it  lies  in  distinct  layers.  It 
cannot  be  tjscert  iined  precisely  how  deep  the 
town  was  buried  by  the  eruption  of  A.  D.  79. 
Some  of  the  strata  of  volonic  substances  above 
the  ruins  came  from  subsequent  eruptions.  The 
height  of  the  various  strata  from  the  level  of 
the  plain  upon  which  the  town  was  built  to  the 
present  surface  appears  to  vary  between  twenty 
and  forty  feet. 

According  to  the  account  of  the  eruption 
given  by  Pliny  the  younger,  it  seems  to  have 
lasted  for  three  days.  Ample  time  was  thus 
given  for  escape  to  th-'se  who  imm -diately  left 
the  town.  It  is  probable  that  by  far  the  larger 
numb-r  at  once  sou-^ht  safety  in  flight.  OF 
those  who  lingered  behind,  hoping  that  the 
eruption  would  soon  cease,  some  did  not  fly 
until  the  streams  of  mud  reached  the  town  : 
this  is  shown  by  the  number  of  skeletons  found 
on  the  surfice  of  the  lapillo  in  the  stratum 
of  hardened  mud  which  lies  immediately 
above  it. 

It  is  said  that  nearly  600  skeletons  have 
hitherto  been  discovered  in  the  ruins.  We  can- 
not fiiid  any  record  of  more  than  about  half 
that  number.  Of  these,  sixty- three,  supposed 
to  be  those  of  soldiers,  were  together  in  the 
barracks.     Sir  W.  Gell,  taking  those  found 


when  he  wrote — 160  in  1882 — as  an  average 
of  the  number  which  might  still  be  buried  in 
the  part  of  the  town  not  then  excavated,  calcu- 
lated that  about  1^:^00  persons  were  destroyed. 
As  the  population  of  P'>mpeii  was  probably 
about  20,0U0,a  Lirge  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
would  thus  appear  to  have  effected  their  es- 
cape. 

The  records  of  the  discoveries  at  Pompeii 
open  wiiha  proposition  made  on  the  23d  March, 
17t8,  by  Colonel  Alcubi?rre  to  Charles  III., 
that  excavations  should  be  undertaken  where 
the  ruins  of  the  house  had  been  discovered, 
and  that  an  order  should  be  given  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  Torre  delT  Annunziata  to  a^^sist  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  work.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  the  2d  of  April  that  he  succeeded 
in  collecting  twelve  workmen  together.  His 
researches  were  soon  rewarded.  On  the  sixth 
of  the  same  month  he  announces  with  great 
satisfaction  the  discovery  of  a  painting  repre- 
senting festoons  of  fruir  and  flowers,  a  man's 
head, — very  large  and  of  good  style, — a  helmet, 
an  owl,  various  small  birds,  and  other  objects. 
The  house  containing  this  painting  stood  in 
the  street  afterwards  known  as  the  "  Strada 
della  Fortuna.'^  On  the  19th  the  first  skeleton 
was  found,  lying  upon  the  "  rap'llo"  in  the  lava 
mud.  Near  it  were  eighteen  bronze  coins  and 
one  of  silver.  The  first  public  edifice  uncov- 
ered was  the  Amphitheatre  By  the  month  of 
December  it  had  been  sufficiently  cleared  of 
rubbish  to  enable  the  delighted  Spaniard  to 
complete  a  plan  of  the  building,  the  magnifi- 
cence of  which  be^  extols,  declaring  that  it 
could  accommodate  15,000  persons.  The  first 
inscription,  the  discovery  of  which  is  officially 
mentioned,  is  the  one,  still  preiierved,  which 
announces  that  one  Marcus  Ciassus  keeps  salt 
and  fresh  water  baths. 

The  reports  continued  to  be  made  in  Span- 
ish until  June,  1761,  when  the  Italian  lan- 
guage is  used.  The  name  of  Pompeii  occurs 
for  the  first  time  eight  yea'-s  after  the  discovery 
of  the  ruins  (1756.)  Up  to  that  time  they 
were  still  believed  to  be  those  of  Stabise.  An 
inscription  containing  the  name  of  Pompeii  was 
found  in  the  year  1763,*  and  settled  the  doubts 
as  to  the  town,  the  site  of  which  had  been  dis- 
covered. 

The  excavations  were  carried  on  for  many 
years  on  a  very  limited  scale,  and  with  very- 
varying  success.  The  workmen  employed  were 
chiefly  condemned  felons,  who  worked  chained 
in  pairs,  and  iMohammedan  slaves  taken  from 
the  Barbary  pirates.  The  greatest  secrecy  was 
niiintained,  and  no  stranger  could  obtain  ad- 
mission to  rhe  ruins.    No  regular  plan  seems 

*An  inscription  with  ^he  name  of  POMPEF.  .  .  . 
had  neen  discovered  in  1689,  but  had  not  st-rved  to 
identify  the  site  of  the  towu. —  Giornale  deyli  Scavi^ 
No.  t. 
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to  have  been  made  of  th-e  part  of  the  town  un- 
covered, nor  was  there  any  attempt  to  restore 
or  keep  up  the  buildinos.  The  reports  contain 
accurate  descriptions  of  the  discoveries,— the 
statues,  paintings  on  the  walls,  and  the  various 
objects  in  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals.  Such 
tbiuL'S  were  diligently  searched  for,  and  were 
sent  off  to  the  royal  colleeti<»n  as  soon  as  dis 
covered.  Copies  were  taken  of  the  most  im- 
portant paintings,  which  were  then  detached 
from  the  walls,  and  transferred  to  the  Museum, 
the  edifice  in  which  they  were  found  being  left 
to  perish,  or  being  again  covered  up  with  rub- 
bish removed  from  adjoining  excavations. 

Many  of  the  statues  found  during  the  early 
period  of  the  excavations  retained  the  colors 
with  which  they  had  been  originally  painted, 
thus  affording  a  conclusive  argument  to  those 
who  maintain  that  the  ancients  were  in  the 
habit  of  coloring  their  sculpture  These  colors 
are  p^irticularly  noted  in  the  reports.  Thus,  on 
the  18lh  lA  bruary,  17G5,  we  have  recorded  the 
discoxery  of  a  statue  of  Venus  leaving  the 
bath  and  wringing  her  tresses.  "  She  is  naked 
from  the  waste  upward  ;  her  hair  is  tinted  yel- 
low ;  round  her  neck  is  a  gold  necklace ;  she 
has  also  her  breast  and  the  uprer  part  of  the 
stomach  gilt;  the  drapery  which  covers  the 
lowf^r  part  of  the  figure  is  p;noted  red  (furchi- 
no)."  Again,  in  1766.  behind  the  cella  of  the 
Temple  of  Isis,  in  a  niche  adorned  wi'h  orna- 
ments in  stucco,  was  found  a  statue  of  Bacchus. 
His  hair  was  partly  gilt  and  partly  tinted,  as 
also  his  e}ebrows  and  eyes.  The  bunches  of 
grapes  in  the  garland  encircling  his  temples 
were  painted.  Around  his  neck,  arms,  and 
wrists,  were  gold(n  ornaments.  The  goat-skin 
which  hung  from  his  left  !-hou1der  was  spot 
ted  with  gold, and  his  buskins, formed  of  two  skins, 
were  partly  gilt  and  partly  tinted.  The  trunk 
of  the  tree  against  which  he  leaned  and 
the  tiger  by  his  side  were  also  colored.  Many 
other  parts  of  the  statue  appear  to  have  been 
originally  gilt  and  probably  colored ;  but  the 
gilding  had  yielded  to  time,  and  only  faint 
traces  of  it  could  be  seen.  A  female  figure  in 
marble,  discovered  in  the  sjime  temple,  had 
the  upper  half  of  the  drapery  above  the  girdle 
gilt;  and  the  lower  part  paiutt^d  red,  and  stud- 
ded with  various  ornaments  in  gold. 

Iq  December,  1766, were  discovered  the  bar- 
racks of  the  gladiators,  identified  by  many  in. 
scriptions  containing  the  names  of  gladiatorial 
families,  and  by  the  rude  drawings  of  combats 
upon  the  walls.  One  of  its  numerous  chainbeis 
was  a  prison,  the  contents  of  which  are  still 
amongst  the  most  curious  relics  preserved  in 
the  Museum  of  Naples.  The  skeletons  of  four 
pri>oners  were  found  with  their  feet  in  iron 
stocks,*  A  lock  fastening  the  bar  which  confin- 
ed their  ankles  still  remained,  and  on  the  ground 
was  ihe  key,  which  had  probably  been  left  by 


the  guards  when  they  fled,  abandoning  their 
wrefched  charge.  Four  viziored  helmets,  sev- 
eral pairs  (  f  greaves,  and  other  portions  of  ar- 
mor, of  bronze,  and  of  exquisite  workman- 
ship, had  fallen  from  the  nails  to  which  they 
had  been  hung  against  the  wall.  Some  anti- 
quaries are  of  opinion  that  they  were  not  in- 
tended for  use,  but  were  prizes  given  tn  suc- 
cessful gladiators.  Their  size  and  weight  and 
the  singular  beauty  of  the  embossed  figures  and 
ornaments  with  which  they  are  covered  may 
confirm  this  conjecture.  One  or  two  coins  of 
small  value,  an  earthern  pot,  and  a  broken  oil- 
lamp,  were  the  only  other  objects  found  in  the 
place  except  a  bottomless  wine  jar,  in  which 
were  the  bones  of  a  new  born  child.  Were 
these  the  proofs  of  a  crime  committed  by  one 
of  the  miserable  inmates  of  the  prison? 

The  6th  Apiil,  1769,  was  a  great  dyy  for 
Pompoii.  The  superintendent  of  the  excava- 
tions was  at  that  time  Signor  la  Yoea,  an  intel- 
liL*ent  antiquary,  who  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  to  make  anything  like  a  detailed  plan  of 
the  ruins  He  had  prepared  a  "  scavo"  (an 
excavation)  for  the  king.  His  Majesty  arrived 
accompanied  by  the  queen,  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  Joseph  II.,  with  his  celebrated  minis- 
ter Count  Kaunitz,  and  the  English  representa- 
tive at  the  Neapolitan  court,  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 
with  his  antiquary,  M  d'Ancrevil,  who,  at  the 
command  of  the  king,  became  the  cicerone  of 
the  distinguished  party.  The  "scavo"  was 
unusually  successful,  and  a  large  number  of  in- 
teresting- objects  in  bronze  and  other  glass,  in 
terra-cotta,  and  in  bone,  were  extracted  from 
the  "  lapillo."  So  rich  was  the  find  that  the 
emperor,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  most  sa- 
gacious of  the  party,  suspected  a  trick,  which 
had  probably  already  been  played,  as  it  has  fre- 
quently been  since,  upon  royal  visitors.  He 
desired  to  know  whether  these  curious  relics 
had  not  been  artfully  concealed  before  h  s  arri- 
val. Signor  la  Vega  hastened  to  prove  to  him 
that  his  suspicions  were  unfoun(?ed,  and  to  pay 
courtier-like  compliments  to  his  royal  master, 
for  whom  alone,  he  declared,  of  all  living  sove- 
reif^ns  such  a  fortunate  chance  was  reserved. 
His  imperial  majesty  was  but  little  satisfied  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  works  were  carried 
on,  and  proceeded  to  take  his  royal  brother 
roundly  to  task  for  his  neglect.  Being  told 
that  only  thirty  workmen  were  employed,  he 
asked  the  king  how  he  could  allow  so  great  a 
work  to  go  on  so  languidly.  His  Majesty  re- 
plied, after  the  true  Neapolitan  fashion,  "that 
little  by  little  every  thing  would  be  done.'^ 
This  did  not  sati>fy  the  more  eager  emperor. 

Three  thousand  nu  n,  at  least,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  should  be  put  to  such  a  work.  ^  Why,^  there 
is  nothing  like  it  in  Europe,  Asia,  Atfica,  or 
America,  and  thesp  discoveries  are  the  special 
honor  of  your  majesty's  kingdom."  When 
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shown  the  plan  of  the  ruins,  he  asked  for  sev- 
eral buildings  which  he  had  not  seen.  On  be- 
ing informed  that  they  had  been  covered  up  by 
the  rubbish  taken  from  other  parts  of  the  ex- 
cavaiions,  he  turned  to  the  king,  and  inquired, 
sharply,  how  he  could  have  permitted  this  to 
be  done.  His  majesty,  of  course,  threw  the 
blame  upon  "  his  late  august  father.'*'  Signer 
la  Vega  endeavored  to  furnish  further  explana- 
tions and  excuses,  which  were  probably  consid- 
ered but  little  satisfactory  by  the  emperor. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  discoveries  re- 
corded in  the  journals  was  made  on  the  12th 
December,  1772.  For  some  weeks  workmen 
had  been  employed  in  clearing  out  the  ruins 
of  a  house  of  considerable  size,  evidently  the 
residence  of  a  man  of  wealth,  outside  the  gate 
leading  to  Herculaneum.  After  exploring  many 
rooms,  containing  various  objects  of  value,  they 
came  to  what  appeared  to  be  a  long  subterra- 
nean passage.  Here,  encased  in  the  hardened 
tnud,  they  found  a  group  of  skeletons,  consist- 
ing of  eighteen  full-grown  persons,  mostly  wo- 
men, a  boy,  and  a  very  young  child.  It  is  con- 
jectured that  these  were  the  remains  of  the 
family  of  the  owner  of  the  house,  who  is  sup- 
posed, without  sufficient  grounds,  to  have  been 
a  certain  Diomedes,  from  the  tomb  inscribed 
with  that  name  discovered  in  the  street  hard  by. 

These  victims  of  the  eruption  had  sought 
refuge  in  a  vaulted  corridor,  forming  a  square, 
which,  from  the  number  of  wine  jars  found  in 
it,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  wine-cellar. 
They  had  hoped  that  a  strong  stone  vault  would 
have  protected  them  against  the  shower  of 
pumice-stone  and  ashes  and  the  falling  masses 
which  first  issued  from  the  black-cloud  that 
covered  the  heavens,  and  which  they  vainly 
believed  would  last  but  ior  a  little  time.  They 
were  not,  however,  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
insidious  mud,  which,  entering  by  tiie  small 
windows  and  oozing  through  every  opening, 
gradually  gathered  round  them.  There  was  no 
means  of  flight.  The  entrance  was  closed 
against  them  by  the  accumulating  'Mapillo." 
Huddled  into  a  corner,  and  nestled  into  each 
other's  arms,  they  were,  litt  e  by  little,  covered 
by  the  rising  mud.  We  may  hope  that  they 
were  not  exposed  to  a  lingering  death,  but 
that,  overcome  by  the  sulphurous  fumes,  they 
were  soon  lost  to  consciousness. 

The  mud  rapidly  hardened  round  the  bodies, 
and  preserved  almost  a  perfect  mould  of  the 
unhappy  victims  as  they  h  id  clun^f  together  in 
the  last  agonies  of  death, — a  more  touching 
group  than  ever  f-culptor  has  invented.  The 
flesh  and  all  the  more  delicate  parts  of  the  hu- 
man frame  had  long  perished  ;  but  the  bones 
were  left  in  the  hollow  muuld  which  the  limbs 
had  formed.  In  some  instances  the  hair  was 
still  attached  to  the  skulis  :  and  it  was  noted 
that  a  young  girl  had  her  long  tresses  twisted 


in  elaborate  plaits.  The  clothes  they  wore  had 
been  carbonized  ;  but  there  were  remains  of 
them,  which,  with  the  impression  they  had  left 
upon  the  mud,  served  to  show  their  texture, 
and  to  prove  that  of  those  who  had  perished 
some  were  clothed  in  much  coarser  garments 
than  others.  The  superintendent,  who  was  pre- 
sent at  the  discovery,  was  even  able  to  ascertain 
that  most  of  the  women  wore  over  their  heads 
linen  drapery,  which  fell  to  their  shoulders; 
that  their  dresses  consisted,  in  most  cases,  of 
several  gowns,  as  it  were,  one  over  the  other ; 
that  their  lower  limbs  were  clothed  in  linen  or 
cloth  trousers,  cut  in  the  form  of  long  draw- 
ers ;"  and  that  whilst  some  wore  shoes  or  san- 
dals, the  feet  of  others  had  been  naked.  One 
lady  was  distinguished  by  the  richness  of  her 
jeweled  ornaments  and  the  fineness  of  her 
linen.  The  whole  story  was  thus  told  :  the 
servants  and  dependants  of  the  family  had 
died  in  the  same  struggle  with  their  master 
and  mistress. 

Fragments  of  the  singular  casts  we  have  des- 
cribed were  cut  from  the  surrounding  soil. 
The  perfect  mould  of  the  bosom  of  a  girl,  of 
exquisite  form,  with  the  thin  drapery  which 
partly  covered  it,  has  long  been  one  of  the  most 
interesting  objects  in  the  Naples  Museum.  It 
has  now  almost  crumbled  away.  Unfortunately 
the  happy  idea  which  afterwards  occurred  to 
Signor  Firoelli,  and  to  which  we  shall  hereaf- 
ter allude,  had  not  suggested  itself  to  those 
who  then  had  the  direction  of  the  excavations. 

Many  ornaments  in  gold  and  silver,  such  as 
armlets,  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  finger-rings, 
a  few  engraved  gems,  twenty- eight  coins,  chief- 
ly of  Vespasian  and  Sergius  Gralba,  bronze  can- 
delabra and  vases,  parts  of  a  casket, — probably 
the  jewel-case  of  the  lady  of  the  house, — a 
bunch  of  keys,  a  wooden  comb,  a  piece  of 
coral,  and  some  other  objects,  were  discovered 
near  the  group. 

(To  te  continued  ) 


SAFETY  OP  FAMILIES. 

One  of  the  very  best  means  for  preserving 
the  health,  happiness,  and  morals  of  sous  and 
daughters,  for  raising  them  up  to  occupy  high, 
responsible,  and  honorable  positions  in  society, 
and  for  securing  to  them  an  old  age  of  quiet  re- 
pose,with  ahappy  I'reedom  from  wasting  and  wear- 
ing diseases  of  mind  and  body,  is  to  make  home, 
the  family  fireside,  the  companionship  of  pa- 
rents and  one  another,  the  sweetest,  happiest, 
and  most  delightful  place  of  all  others.  Ta- 
king into  consideration  the  intensely  inquiring 
character  of  the  youthful  mind,  and  the  ten- 
dency in  all  to  regard  as  true  what  is  put  in 
print,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  other  one  method 
of  bringing  up  a  loving  and  lovable  family,  of 
securing  a  happy  household,  better  than  that  of 
supplying  the  children  with  suitable  reading 
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from  the  time  they  are  first  able  to  read  at  all. 
There  may  be  some  difference  «»£  opinion  as  to 
what  kind  of  reading  is  most  suitable,  but  the 
great  mass  of  the  intelligent  and  the  good  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion 
that  in  the  main  it  should  be  such  as  will  com- 
bine truthfulness  with  interest.  Fill  and  feed 
the  mind  with  facts  in  language  which  shall 
engage  the  attention ;  facts  and  truths,  and 
histories  which  lead  out  the  affections,  the  best 
feelings  of  the  human  heart,  which  will  wake  is 
up  the  sympathies  to  a  healthful  and  practical 
exercise.  'J  here  is  no  sci^ue  in  domestic  life 
so  purely  beautiful,  except  th  t  of  family  wor- 
ship, as  that  of  father,  mother,  children,  all 
gathered  around  the  table,  before  a  cheerful, 
blazirig  fire  of  a  winter's  evening,  reading  aloud 
by  turns,  with  intervals  of  remark  as  to  the 
sentiments  conveyed,  their  application  to  the 
timts  or  to  one  another,  their  literal  correctness, 
the  propriety  of  the  modes  of  expression,  and 
the  many  other  points  which  may  be  suggest- 
ed to  the  mind  of  reader  or  listener,  as  page 
after  page  is  passed  over.  Very  many  arti- 
cles might  be  selected  from  different  writers  as 
an  example  of  the  miscellaneous  reading 
which  might,  with  advantage,  come  before  a 
family. — Hull's  Journal. 


NOTHING  IS  LOST. 

Where  is  the  snow  ? 

'Tis  not  long  ago 
It  covered  the  earth  with  a  veil  of  white, 
We  heard  not  its  footsteps  suft  ard  light, 
Yet  there  it  whs  in  the  morning  bright; 
Now  it  has  vftnipbe<i  away  from  sight. 

Kot  a  trace  remains 

In  the  fields  or  lanes. 

Where  is  the  frost  ? 

Th^y  are  gone  and  lost — 
The  farms  of  beauty  last  n'ght  it  made. 
With  pictures  rare  were  windows  arrayed  ; 
"  Be  silent,"  it  said  ;  the  brook  obeyed.  ♦ 
Yet  silence  and  pictures  all  must  fade. 

At  the  smiles  of  the  sua 

All  was  undone. 

Where  is  the  rain  ? 

Patter  it  came, 
Dancing  along  with  a  merry  sound, 
A  grassy  bed  in  the  field  it  found. 
Eich  drop  came  on  the  roof  with  a  bound. 
Where  is  the  rain  ?    It  hath  left  the  ground. 

What  good  hath  it  done, 

Gone  away  so  soon? 

Ever,  ever, 

Our  best  endeavor, 
Seemelh  to  fall  like  the  melted. snow. 
We  work  out  our  thought  wisely  and  slow ; 
The  seed  we  sow,  but  it  will  not  grow. 
Our  hopes,  our  resolves— where  did  they  go? 

What  doih  remain 

Vexation  and  pain. 

Nothing  is  lost — 
No  snow  nor  frost 


That  come  to  enrich  the  earth  again, 
We  thank  them  when  the  ripening  grain 
Is  waving  over  the  hill  and  plain, 
And  the  pleasant  rain  springs  from  the  earth  again. 
All  endeth  in  good — 
Water  and  food. 

Never  despair , 
Disappointment  bear; 
Though  hope  seemeth  y»m,  be  patient  still ; 
Thy  good  intents  God  doth  fulfil. 
Thv  hand  is  weak  ;  His  powerful  will 
finishing  thy  life-work  still. 

The  good  endeavor 
Is  lost— uo,  never  I 


SUBMISSION. 

Thy  way,  not  mine,  0  Lord  ! 

However  dark  it  be  ; 
Lead  me  by  thine  own  hand  ; 

Choose  out  the  path  for  me. 

Smooth  let  it  be,  or  rough, 

It  will  be  still  the  best ; 
Winding  or  straight,  it  matters  not. 

It  leads  me  to  thy  rest. 

I  dare  no^  choose  my  lot ; 

I  wouM  not  if  I  might ; 
Choose  Thon  for  me,  0  God! 

So  shall  1  walk  aright. 

The  kingdom  that  I  seek 

Is  thine;  so  let  the  way 
That  leads  to  it  be  thine, 

Else  I  must  surely  stray. 

Take  Thou  my  cup,  and  it 

With  j  y  or  sorrow  fill. 
As  best  to  thee  may  seem  ; 

Choose  Thou  my  good  and  ill. 

Choose  Thou  for  me  my  friends, 

My  sickness  or  my  health  ; 
Choose  Thou  my  cares  for  me, 

My  poverty  or  wealth. 

Not  mine,  not  mine  the  choice 
In  things  or  great  or  small ; 

Be  Thou  my  guide,  my  strength. 
My  wicdom  and  my  all. 

H.  BONAE. 


THE  NATURE  OF  SCIENCE. 

Many  persons  entertain  the  most  erroneous 
notions  respecting  the  character  of  science. 
They  think  and  speak  of  it  as  if  it  were  some 
mysterious  intellectual  subtlety,  revealed  to  the 
few  and  denied  to  the  many.  Such  ideas  may 
have  come  down  from  the  olden  times  when 
all  men  believed  sincerely  in  mysterious  powers 
communicated  throuiih  incantations  and  charms 
by  deities  and  spirits  who  had  power  over 
"  the  earth,  the  water,  the  air  and  fire."  The 
ancient  alchemists  and  astrologers  kept  what 
they  called  "  science "  secret,  as  something 
too  sacred  to  be  communicated  to  the  mass  of 
men  ;  hence  they  taught  favorite  disciples  only. 
Many  of  these  old  plodders  in  the  paths  of 
science  were  sincere  in  their  peculiar  views, 
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but  it  must  be  admitted  tbat  too  many  of  them 
eniplu3ed  secret  discoveries  in  chemistry  for 
the  purpose  of  astounding  their  unlearned  fel 
low  men  by  their  curious  experiments,  in  order 
to  obtain  power  over  them.  Astronomy  also, 
such  as  a  superior  i<nowledge  of  eclipses  and 
the  movenu  nt  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  was  em- 
ployed in  a  sort  of  a  ''quack  manner  to  obtain 
power  by  foretelling  events.  Many  of  these 
impostor.s  vrere  very  like  the  learned  Irish 
prophet  set  fonh  in  Hibernian  verse,  who  knew 
every  event  before  it  happened,  after  it  took 
place.  Sijience  simply  means  knowledge  of 
any  subj  ct  —its  nature  and  operation  ;  and 
whoever  knows  most  of  any  branch  of  knowl- 
edge, and  can  apply  it  in  the  best  manner,  is 
most  scientific  in  that  branch.  Knowledge 
means  truth,  as  there  can  be  no  knowledge 
based  on  fiction.  A  man,  however,  may  per- 
form a  mechanical  or  chemical  operation  in  a 
very  superior  manner  and  yet  not  be  scientific. 
A  parrot  can  speak,  but  a  parrot  is  not  a  lin- 
guist, nor  has  it  any  knowledge  of  the  science 
of  language.  A  man,  to  be  scientific,  should 
know  "  the  why  and  wherefore  of  the  operation 
he  performs."  Mathematics  is  a  science,  but 
great  powers  of  calculation  afi'ord  no  evidence 
of  scientific  acquisition.  Some  individuals  not 
much  above  idiocy,  have  been  great  calculators. 
Yet  mathematics  as  a  science  requires  a  high 
grade  of  intellect  and  great  persistency  of 
mental  effort  to  master.  Science  may  be  said 
to  be  a  collection  of  facts  and  experience  ac- 
curately arranged  and  properly  understood. 
Chemistry,  for  example,  is  an  art  and  a  science, 
because  it  is  a  collection  of  the  results  of  care- 
ful experiments.  Geology  is  simply  a  collec- 
tion of  facts  carefully  arranged.  A  theory  is 
nor  a  science  ;  it  is  simply  the  explanation  of 
phenomena.  Every  science  has,  according  to 
Max  Muller,  first  an  empirical  stage,  in  which 
facts  are  gathered  and  analized.  After  this 
they  are  classified  or  arranged,  and  according 
to  the  inductive  method,  theory  explains  the 
purpose  or  plan  of  the  whole. — Scientific 
American. 


THE  PLEASURES  OF  A  GARDEN. 

Cutting  my  last  bouquet  for  the  present 
season  on  the  26th  of  October,  I  fell  naturally 
into  a  train  of  reflections  upon  the  events  of 
the  past  and  the  pleasures  of  a  garden — not 
a  garden  made  cla>sical  with  statues  and  rare 
vases,  delighting  in  sparkling  fountains,  orna- 
mented with  palatial  arbors,  or  rejoicing  in  cool 
grottoes  and  secluded  walks,  though,  when  it 
has  been  mine  to  enjoy  such  rarities,  I  have 
enjoyed  them  with  a  relish  unsurpassable  ;  but 
the  pleasures  of  a  garden,  unpretending  in  its 
character,  and  narrowed  in  its  area — such,  in- 
deed, as  may  belong  to  a  poor  oflBce  writer  with 


a  stipend  not  exceeding  the  wages  of  an  ordi- 
nary skilled  mechanic,  and  opportunities  for 
its  culture  most  limited.  Yet,  still  my  garden 
has  its  pleasures,  sweet  and  not  transient ;  still 
it  is  a  delightful  thing,  the  "  concentiation  of  a 
thousand  pleasant  objects  still  does  memory 
present,  with  fond  alfection,  its  long  array  of 
beauties  unfadcd ;  and  many  da^s  of  gl(i>^)ni  and 
hours  of  monotonous  toil  will  be  relieved  to 
myself  and  my  old  office  chair  by  pleasant 
reveries  on  the  flowers  that  were,  and  fond  an- 
ticipations of  those  to  come. 

And  shall  I  tell  how  pleasures  so  simple  have 
been  so  sufficient  ?  how,  with  opportunities  of 
the  most  limited  degree,  I  have  needed  never 
to  repine  ?  and  how  my  daily  bouquet  has 
rarely  for  eight  months  in  the  year  failed  me? 
Two  short  rules  have  sufficed.  I  have  con- 
fined myself  to  flowers  of  the  easiest  culture, 
and  have  learned  to  be  content  with  results 
easily  attainable  and  within  my  reach.  Early 
rising  has  compensated  for  long  office  hours, 
and  afforded  time  for  those  little  attentions  in 
themselves  so  sweet  and  so  delitfhtfully  re- 
quited. Strong  health  has  been  given  to  me 
for  a  seeming  sacrifice  of  rest ;  and  nature 
seen  in  her  dress  of  richly  spangled  dew — 
more  gorgeous  than  diamonds  or  orient  pearls 
in  beauty — has  been  my  daily  enjoyment. 
Then,  indeed,  are  the  many  glories  of  nature 
most  glorious  I  then  are  her  sweetest  odors 
poured  forth  ;  then  it  is  we  are  most  ready  to 
sing  with  Wordsworth — 

"  God  made  the  flowers  to  beautify 
The  earth,  and  cheer  man's  careful  mood  ; 
And  he  is  happiest  who  hath  power 
To  gather  wisdom  from  a  flower, 
And  wake  his  heajt  in  every  hour 
To  pleasant  gratitude." 

Then  it  is  when  "  pleasant  gratitude"  rises 
most  spontaneously  to  the  Author  of  all  good, 
for  the  richly-varied  beauties  around  us  j  then 
is  the  pansy  most  pleasant,  the  pink  most  de- 
lightful, the  wall  flower  most  sweet,  the  rose 
most  charming;  then  strongest  within  us  is 
the  love  of  those  sweets 

"Which  comfort  man  in  his  distress, 
Which  smile  when  he  is  gay  ; 
Their  fragrance  and  their  loveliness 

They  yield  him  day  by  day  ; 
For  patience  and  for  humbleness 
No  servitors  like  ihey." 

And  fostering  them  we  reap  a  rich  harvest 
of  peace  and  content.  Such  peace  and  such 
content — such  pleasures  as  have  been  reaped 
by  a  poor  offi  e  writer — may  be  realized  by 
every  one  ;  and  it  will  gratify  his  fervent  wish 
if  his  brief  revery  shall  conduce,  even  in  the 
least,  to  a  wider  difl"usion  of  the  pleasures  of  a 
garden. — Scottish  Farmer. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OP  THE  WEATHER, 
FIFTH  MONTH. 

1863. 

Rain  during  some  portion  of 
the  24  hours,  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,... 

Clouf^y,  without  storuis  

Clear,  in  tb«  crdi'  ary  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term  


&C. 


TBMPEKATUaE,  BAIN, 
&C. 


Mean  temperature  of  thf^ 
month  at  Peuna.  Hospital 

Highest  do.  durii  g  mi  ulh 

Lowest  do.     do.  d-;. 

Rain  during  the  month,  

Deaths  during  the  month 
counting  four  cut  rent 
weeks  for  1864,  and  fivt 
for  1863. 


12  days. 
1  " 
4 

14  « 


31 


1863. 


64.63 
88.50  " 
42.00  " 
4.51  in. 


1355 


deg 


Average  of  the  mean  t^'mperatures  of 
this  mouth  for  ihe  past  seventy-five 
years,  62.70  deg 

Highest  me»u  of  do.  during  that  entirp 
period,  1802,  '26   71.00 

Lowest     do.     do.       do.  do. 

do.       1848   51.75 


1864. 


12  days. 
3 
10 


31 


1864. 


67.20  deg. 
H5.50 
44  00  " 
.68  in. 


1250 


SPRING  TKMPBRATURES. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  three  spring 

months  of  1863  

Mean  do       do       do  do 

months  of  1864  

Average  of  the  Sf)ring  temperatures  for 

the  past  seventy -five  years  

Highest  spring  meau  during  that  entire 

period,  1826  

Lowest      do         do  do  1843 


50.56  deg. 

51.22  " 

50.79  " 

55.00  " 
46.00  " 


The  above  exhibit  corroborates  the  lively  remem- 
brance of  the  fact  that  we  had  but  six  clear  days  in 
the  month  this  year,  while  the  quantity  of  rain  that 
fell  was  nearly  double.  The  mean  temperature  was 
not  only  higher  than  last  year,  but  was  four  and  a 
half  degrees  higher  than  the  average  for  the  past 
teventy-five  years. 

The  entire  spring  temperatures  have  also  been 
somewhat  in  the  excet^s.  The  quantity  of  rain  fall- 
ing at  different  periods  being  an  interesting  item 
to  most  persons,  the  following  comparisons  are  intro- 
duced, showing  ihnt  notwithstanding  the  liberal 
supply  of  the  month  under  review  ihe  present  year, 
we  are  still  far  behind  last  year : 

1863.  1864 
First  month  4.72  inch.       1.70  inch. 

Second  do  4.68   "  0.55  » 

Third     do  5.88   "  5.17  " 

Fourth  do  7.01  «  3.79  " 

Fifth     do  4.51    "  8.58 


26.80  " 


Philadelphia,  Ssitb  mo.  3,  1864. 


19.89  " 
J.  M.  E. 


FACTS  ABOUT  MEATS. 

Every  wife  and  mother  owes  it  to  herself,  her 
husbai  d,  and  her  children,  as  well  as  to  society 
at  large,  to  prevent  waste  in  every  department 
of  the  household,  whetlier  provisions  are  cheap 
or  dear,  whether  the  husband  is  rich  or  poor ; 
for  waste  is  a  crime  against  humanity,  an  insult 
to  the  bounteous  Hand  which  "giveih  us  all 
things  richly  to  enjoy."  Ou  the  other  hand,  a 
true  economy  is  of  the  wisest,  the  best,  and 
most  ennobling  of  domestic  virtues.  A  hundred 
careful  experiments  were  made  in  England  m 
reference  to  roasting  and  boiling  meats,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  resf  ective  losses  : — 

Roasted  chickens  lost  15  per  ct. ;  beef  ribs 
and  sirloins,  19  per  ct. ;  geese,  19  per  ct. ; 
boiled  mutton  legs,  10  per  ct.  ;  boiled  betf,  15 
per  ct  ;  boiled  shoulder  mutton,  28  per  ct. ; 
turkey  20  per  ct. ;  mutton  le^  s  and  shoulders, 
24  ptT  ct  J  ducks,  27  per  cent. 

Boiling  beef  saves  more  than  four  per  cent 
over  roasting.  If  a  leg  of  mutton  is  boiled  it 
looses  tpn  per  cent;  if  roasted,  tweoty-five  per 
cent !  The  fatter  meat  is.  the  greater  the  loss: 
\t  should  be  moderately  fat  to  make  it  tender; 
but  there  is  an  unprofitable  fatness.  Eleven 
pounds  of  roast  rib  pieces  loees  two  pttunds, 
and  the  bones  one  poun<l,  so  that  of  the  eleven 
pounds,  only  seven  pounds  come  to  the  table. 
Hence  if  roast  rib-pieces  cost  in  New  York,  in 
April,  1864,  twenty  cents  a  pound  at  the 
butcher's  stall,  it  is  more  tlian  thirty-one  cents 
a  pound  on  the  dinner-ttible. 

It  is  philosophically  true  that  one  pound  of 
clear  roast  beef  is  more  concnntrated  than  one 
pound  of  boiled  beef,  has  less  matter  in  it.  and 
hence  may  contain  more  nourishment ;  but  the 
more  concentrated  food  is,  the  more  unwhole- 
some it  is,  not  only  because  it  re»i|uires  a  greater 
digestive  power  to  convert  it  into  pure  blood, 
but  the  sense  of  sufficiency  at  meals  is  reduced 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  bulk  of  what  is 
taken,  and  if  we  eat  concentrated  food  until 
there  is  bulk  large  enougl)  to  remove  the  feel- 
ing of  hunger,  there  is  so  much  nutriment  in 
it  that  nature  can't  extract  it  all  in  a  perfect 
manner;  hence  there  is  not  only  too  much 
nutriment  for  the  wants  of  the  system,  but  all 
of  it  is  imperfectly  prepared,  and  we  really  get 
less  strength  and  less  pure  blood  out  of  it, 
than  if  much  less  had  been  eaten,  or  it  had 
been  taken  in  a  more  bulky,  or,  if  you  please, 
in  a  more  watery  condition.  This  is  the  reason 
why  dyspeptics  and  others  eat  a  great  deal,  but 
they  do  not  get  strong.  But  if  there  is  too 
much  bulk,  there  is  not  enough  nutriment,  al- 
though a  great  deal  is  taken  into  the  stomach. 
Porter  and  beer,  for  example,  fill  up  the 
stomach,  and  seem  to  make  persons  fleshy,  but 
there  is  but  little  nutriment  and  great  bulk  ;  but 
great  beer-drinkers  are  never  strong ;  they  are 
pufiy.— Z?a^r«  Journal  of  Health. 
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Ocean  caxms. — During  the  months  of  J uly 
and  August,  the  winds  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
were  more  moderate  than  during  any  similar 
period  within  the  memory  of  man.  Never  before 
have  such  quick  passages  been  made  across  the 
ocean  by  steamers ;  one,  the  Scotia,  having 
made  the  trip  between  Ireland  and  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland  in  about  five  days,  and  between 
Ireland  and  New  York  in  eight  days,  two  hours, 
includiug  a  detention  of  tweuty-four  hours  in  a 
fog.  A  Scotch  paper,  alluding  to  the  calm  on  the 
Atlantic,  says  r  "  Late  vessekarrivin-g  at  Green- 
ock report  the  sea  to  have  been  as  smooth  as  a 
mill-pond  for  days,  without  a  breath  of  wind  and 
scarcely  any  perceptible  swell,  and  one  ship  was 
becalmed  tor  fourteen  days,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  off  the  Irish  coast;  a  remarkable 
occurrence  in  a  quarter  of  the  globe  notorious 
for  the  opposite  extreme  of  weather." 

It  has  been  assumed  by  some  weather  clerks, 
that  the  qauntity  of  heat  varies  little  during  the 
entirtj  year.  A  long  period  of  calm  is  succeed- 
ed by  an  equal  term  of  high  winds  ;  and  a  long 
seaaoa  uf  heat  by  an  equal  period  of  cold.  Sciea- 
tijic  Am. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — Sales  of  saperiiae  Flour  at 
$7  25,  extra  at  $7  62.  Penna.  aud  Ouiu  family  at 
$8  00  aud  $8  12  per  barrel,  and  fancy  ai  $10.  Small 
sales  to  the  trade  from  $7  00  up  to  $9  70  for  com- 
mou  nad  faucy.  Last  sales  of  Rye  Flour  $7  00, 
and  of  Goru  xMeal  at  $5  75  for  Peuutiyiv=ania,  and 
$t)  25  for  Braudywme. 

Grain. — Sales  of  good  and  prime  Red  Wheat  at 
$1  87  a  1  88  per  bushel, and  wnite  at  from  $i  95  to 
2  10.  Rye  ranges  from  $1  56  to  IjtJi  57.  Corn— Yel- 
low is  hrm  at  $1  56  a  1  59  atioar.  Otts  are  un- 
changed— sales  of  Penna.  *at  87  a  88  cts.  Last  sales 
of  Penna.  tJariey  at  $1  25  a  1  4vj,  and  of  Malt  at 
^1  60  a  1  65. 

Skbds.— Last  sales  of  Cloverseed  at  $7  45  $7  50 
per  54  pounds.  Timothy  is  steady  ai  $2  62  a  $3  per 
bushel.   Small  sales  of  Flaxseed  ai  $3  25  a  3  40. 


HIGHLAND  DELL  BOARDING  HOUSE.    This  House  is  now 
op^n  to  receive  summer  buarders.    It  is  beautiluUy  located 
on  a  >pur  of  tbo  Blue  Mountains,  tlire^  mA,:>i  tr^m  tde  Delaware 
VVatei-  Uap,  iwo  miles  from  Stroudsburg  fetation,    i'or  healcti  aud 
fine  dceuoiy  it  is  unsurpassed.   Liveries  attached. 
For  further  iuforiuation,  apply  to— 

ChaRlks  Fotjlkb,  Proprietor, 

Strouds'uurg,  Monroe  Co.,  Pa. 
Conveyance  to  and  from  Stroudsburg  daily, 
e  mo.  4,  1864.— pfwo. 


BOOKS  FOR  SAt.E  BY  THE  SUBSCRIBERS. 
"  Friends'  Miscellany,"  compiled  by  Ji^hn  and  Isaac 

Comly,(ll  vols.)  $7.50 

Joui  nal  of  John  Comly,  (COO  pages)   1.50 

Conversations,  Ac  ,  of  Thomas  Story   1.00 

Journal  and  woFks  of  John  Woolnian,  carefully  collated 

and  prepared  1.00 

Hugh  Judge's  Journal   70 

Memoirs:  Ann  Byrd,  Isaac  3Iartin,  and  Rufus  Hall,  each- . .  i;6 
Chakles  Comlv,  Byben-y,  Pa., 
or,  Kmmoe  Comly,  No.  131, 
North  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 

8tao.l2, 1864— 1£ 


SUMMER   BOARDING.    Several  boarders  can  be  accommo 
dated  at  Concord,  Delaware  Coiini:  ,  on  the  Pliiladeli)hia  and 
Baltimore  Central  R.  R  ,  twenty  miles  west  of  Phiiaueiphia.  The 
locality  is  healthy  and  deligbiful,   building  ut  arly  new ;  room* 
comfortable  and  well  ventilated.    Liveries  attached. 
Apply  to  Joseph  Shortlu-ge, 

Concord ville,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 
Reference,  B.  C,  Horner,  1106  Arch  street. 

6mo  15, 2t. 

CHESTERFIELD     BOARDING     SCHOOL  FOR 
Young  Men  and  Boys  ;  situated  on  tbe  Cross- 
wicks  Road,  three  miles  from  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

The  forry-eighth  (48)  8essi>>n  of  this  Institution 
will  commptice  on  the  IGth  of  5th  month,  1864, 
and  continue  twenry  weeks.. 

TERMS,  $70;  one-half  p  'yable  in  advance,  th» 
other  in  the  middle  of  the  session. 
For  further  particulars  address, 

He.nry  W.  Ridgway, 
Crosswick's  P.  0.,  Burlington  county,  N.  J. 
4th  mo.  9,  '64— 3m. 


EATON  ACADEMY,  Kennett  Squaffe,  Chester  Co., 
Pa.,  for  Boys  and  Young  Men. 

Geo.  a.  NiiWBoij),  Principal. 
Summer  Session  of  12  weeks,  will  commence  the 
11th  of  4th  month,  1864.    For  Circulars  address  the 
Principal,  Kenneit  Square  P.  0.,  Chester  county,  Pa. 

A  few  Summer  Boarders  will  be  accommodated 
during  7th  and  8th  mon  hs.  G.  a.  n. 

4th  mouth  16,  1864.— tf. 


T^OR  RENT.— A  LARGE  AND  COMMODIOUS 
Jj  two-story  dwelling  house,  with  three  rooms  and 
a  large  hfJl  on  the  first  fluor,  and  a  convenient 
kitchen  att-<ched;  a  large  and  good  garden,  and 
suffi  ient  stabling.  There  is  aL>o  a  large  school- 
house  ci/uvenient  to  the  dwelling,  the  whole  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  yard,  nic<;ly  shaded.  This 
properly  has  recently  been  used  as  a  l  oarding 
school,  with  satisfactory  success.  The  location  la 
healtby  and  pleasant,  the  neighborhood  good,  and 
convei.iefjt  to  places  of  wor.-hip,  scho»jl8,  stores,  &c. 
It  is  situated  in  the  villdge  of  Fallsinijton,  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa.,  two  and  a-half  miles  from  the  Pliilada.  and 
Trenton  Railroad  at  Moriisville,  and  three  from 
Trenton.  There  is  a  daily  mail  and  post  office  in 
the  place.  It  will  be  rented  all  together,  for  the 
accuramo'lation  of  a  boarding  school,  or  separately, 
and  either  by  the  year  or  as  a  summer  residence,  as 
may  best  suit  applicants.  For  particubirs  nddresa 
either  of  the  subscribers,  or,  to  view  the  property, 
call  on  Ebknezbr  Hancb,  near  the  premises. 

WILLIAM  SATTERTHWAITB, 
JAMES  R.  STACKHOUSE, 
Fallsington  P.  0.,  Bucks  cout7ty.  Pa. 

MaRa  PALMER, 
3d  mo.  19,  64. — tf.        Edgewood,  Bucks  Co  ,  Pa.  / 

TELLWOOD  ZELL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Book- 
I  sellers  and  Stationers,  2d  floor  No's.  17  k  19 
South  S'Xth  Street,  Pbilada.  Also,  Manufacturers 
of  Photograph  Albums,  and  Publishers  of  Friends' 
Books,  and  Foulke's  Almanac. — 3d  mo.  12,  '64.  tf. 

STOKES  &  FOULKE,  MERCHANT  TAILORS,  No. 
521  Arch  St.,  have  on  hand  a  good  assortment  of 
CLOTHS,  CASSIMERES  and  VESTINGS,  and  are 
prepared  to  have  the  same  made  up  to  order  in  good 
style  and  at  moderate  prices 

Particular  attentioa  given  to  making  Friends' 
Clothing.  9mo.  12,  '63— ly. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  JOURNAL  OF  DAVID  SANDS. 
(Continued  from  p.  227.) 

In  the  spriDg  of  1777,  David  Sands  com- 
menced a  journey  in  New  England  and  parts 
adjacent,  which  occupied  liiui  two  years  and 
seven  monihs;  he  travelled  much  in  the  wil- 
derness country,  where  at  times  there  was 
scarcely  a  track  for  a  horse,  so  that  they  carried 
an  axe  to  clear  the  way,  and  frequently  were 
obliged  to  travel  on  foot,  enduring  great  hard- 
ships :  and  being  during  the  period  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary war,  he  had  many  trials  to  pass 
through,  both  in  his  journeys,  and  on  account 
of  his  family.  The  following  account  of  this 
arduous  journey  is  from  his  Journal  : — 

Having  a  concern  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to 
Friends  in  New  England,  Rhode  Island,  Nan- 
tucket, Newport,  and  as  far  eastward  as  way 
might  open,  and  this  concern  being  united  with 
by  the  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings  of 
Friends  to  which  I  belonged,  held  at  Nine 
Partners,  in  the  4th  mo.  1777,  I  left  my  home 
and  preceded  to  Nine  Partners,  where  my  be- 
loved friend  Aaron  Lancaster  lived,  who  united 
in  my  concern.  After  attending  a  solemn  meet- 
ing, where  much  labor  was  bestowed,  and  many 
lively  and  cheering  testimonies  borne  by  our 
many  beloved  and  truly  dedicated  friends,  to  the 
cause  we  were  engaged  in,  we  enjoyed  the  re- 
ward promised  by  our  holy  Redeemer  to  his  de- 
voted and  redeemed  children,  who  are  made 
willing  to  give  up  all ;  to  whom  be  ascribed  glory 
and  honor  forever  and  evermore. 
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We  commenced  our  journey,  taking  many 
meetings  in  our  way,  which  were  attended  many 
times  with  niuch  comfort  and  encouragement 
to  seeking  minds;  likewise  appointed  meetings, 
some  of  which  were  attended  with  close  and 
proving  feelings,  being  a  time  of  great  confu- 
sion and  wars  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
and  yet  we  were  enabled  to  pass  quietly  through, 
until  we  reached  Nantucket,  where  we  were 
kindly  received  by  our  friends.  We  proceeded 
to  visit  all  the  families  of  Friends  on  the  Island, 
in  which  service  we  were  often  bowed  in  thank- 
fulness of  heart  to  our  great  and  good  Master, 
who  mads  our  way  more  easy  than  we  could 
have  expected,  and  our  service  appeared  truly 
acceptable  to  many  exercised  minds.  We  had 
also  much  service  among  other  societies, 
through  all  of  which  we  were  kindly  received, 
and  great  sympathy  and  unity  with  our  labors 
was  expressed  by  many  of  our  brethren  and  sis- 
ters. We  spent  a  considerable  time  with  my 
much  beloved  friend  and  brother  in  the  truth, 
Wm.  Rotch,  whose  kindness,  and  that  of  his 
affectionate  family,  was  truly  acceptable.  After 
this  visit,  we  left  Nantucket,  and  went  to  New- 
port, where  we  attended  the  week-day  meeting, 
and  after  it  visited  several  families  of  Fiiends, 
and  continued  in  that  service  until  first  day, when 
we  visited  Portsmouth  and  Newport  meetingp, 
and  attended  their  meetings  for  worship  and 
discipline  for  several  days  past.  The  Lord  of 
the  universe  has  been  pleased  to  own  the  labor 
of  his  poor  servants  j  it  has  bean  as  bread  to 
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my  soul  in  Ihis  try  ins:  Feason,  whereby  I  have 
been  enabled  to  go  forward.  I  have  had  in  the 
cour-8  of  this  visit  to  observe  the  w>  nderful 
dealings  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  found 
by  experience  the  necessity  of  depending  on 
bim  from  duy  to  day,  to  point  out  the  way  and 
open  the  hearts  of  the  pe  pie  to  receive  the 
word  of  life.  I  have  found  peace  to  follow 
resignation  and  patience,  which,  when  attained 
fully  compensates  for  tbe  trying  exercises  we 
pa^^s  through. 

\Ye  attended  a  funeral,  and  appointed  a 
meeting  tbut  afternoon,  araon<:st  the  inhabi- 
tants and  sol(ii(>rs,  which  was  a  fav-red  oppor- 
tunity, and  cause  of  refreshment  to  S"mfi  ; 
after  which  I  felt  much  strengthened  both  in 
body  and  n)ind.  We  were  also  at  the  burial 
of  Anna  Mitchel,  a  worthy  Friend  and  el- 
der, which  was  a  solemn  opportunity,  and  sev- 
eral livirig  testimonies  were  borne.  We  now 
took  leave  of  our  friends  in  Newport,  in  great 
nearness  and  tender  love  ;  many  of  us  were 
made  to  be  of  one  heart  and  one  mind,  and 
the  tendering  power  of  Divine  love  was  over 
ns.  We  pnrted  under  a  sense  of  divine  good- 
ness, his  projecting  arm  having  been  visibly 
made  bare  amongst  us.  Having  the  company  of 
a  number  of  friends,  we  came  to  Portsmouth, 
and  lodged  with  Isaac  Lawton.  The  nexr,  fiay 
took  leave  of  Friends  on  that  island;  several 
friends  from  Newport  and  Portsmouth  accom- 
panied us  as  j'ar  as  the  guard  would  permit. 

The  various  excrci^es  I  have  had  to  pass 
through  since  being  on  this  island,  have  b^en 
trying  to  me,  and  I  have  had  sometimes  to  be- 
lieve my  will  was  almost  subjected  to  the  will 
of  my  Heavenly  Father,  who  has  led  me 
through  the  water  and  tried  me  in  the  deeps, 
also  through  the  fire,  that  he  njight  purge  me 
frc^  the  dross,  and  "  take  away  the  tin.^' 
Nevertheless,  he  has  never  forsaken  me,  nor 
taken  his  spirit  from  me  :  he  has  made  a  way 
Vrhen  there  was  no  way,  and  has  been  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left,  as  a  wall ;  and  has 
caused  a  language  to  be  ."-ounded,  saying,  "  Do 
my  servants  no  harm,"  and  may  my  soul  praise 
His  great  and  glorious  name,  wiiile  I  have  a 
being,  who  is  worthy  of  praise  from  tbe  whole 
creation  forever  and  forever  more.  He  has 
been  a  sanctuary  to  ray  soul,  and  preserved  me 
from  the  hands  of  the  ungodly.  Oh  !  that  men 
would  praise  his  name. 

Having  parted  with  our  friends,  we  were 
conducted  down  to  the  ferry  by  several  officers, 
with  a  flag  and  drum.  Here  ray  mind  seeraed 
at  times  to  be  shut  up.  The  officers  of  the 
provincial  received  us  very  kindly  and  with 
much  respect.  One,  who  was  a  ni;ijor,  con- 
ducted us  to  the  house  of  our  friend,  the 
widow  Barker  of  Tiverton,  where  we  were 
kindly  received.  We  attended  their  first-day 
meeting,  and  had  renewed  cause  to  acknowledge 


the  Lord's  kindness  in  thi?5  t^yi"g  visit,  and 
in  opening  the  hearts  of  many  to  receive  us, 
even  amongst  ihe  boldiers  and  officers  on  both 
sides,  and  I  may  say,  "  It  is  the  Lord's  doing, 
and  it  is  marvellous  in  my  eyes,"  to  behold  the 
goodness  of  our  lleavenl)^  Father. 

On  first  day,  we  were  at  Tiverton  meeting, 
where  came  many  i  ffict  rs  and  soldiers,  and 
through  the  goodness  <if  our  kind  Master,  we 
had  a  good  meeting,  truth  appeared  to  be  over 
all,  and  the  Lord's  name  was  magnified  in  the 
hearts  of  a  remnant  that  day.  I'lie  officers 
and  soldiers  bihaved  very  solidly,  and  we 
parted  friendly,  Isly  mind  ,3eemed  to  be  led 
into  a  near  svmpati  y  with  them,  under  their 
tried  situation. 

After  this,  we  travelled  as  wr.y  opened,  ex- 
periencing many  close  and  trying  seasons,  and 
at  times  had  to  acknowledge  way  was  made  for 
us^  beyond  what  we  could,  in  our  own  strength, 
have  had  any  right  to  expect.  But  blessed  and 
praised  be  His  holy  nume,  in  that  he  never  left 
his  obedient  servants,  bat  stiengthened  them 
to  do  his  holy  will.  We  had  many  meetings, 
although  passing  through  a  wilderness  country. 
I  trust  they  were  to  the  encouragement  of 
many  seeking  miur's.  W^e  were  invited  to  the 
house  of  a  justice  of  tl;e  peace,  who^e  name 
was  Bemington  H<  bby  ;  he  received  us  kindly, 
and  we  had  tw^o  meetings  at  his  house,  one  on 
First-day,  where  were  lunuy  of  tbe  town's  peo- 
ple, (this  place  is  oailed  Vassalborough,  oa 
Kennebec  river;)  and  another  in  the  evening 
at  a  Friend's  hou*e.  These  meetings  were 
much  to  my  comfort,  feeling  the  oveishadowing 
of  our  divine  Master  to  be  rouud  about  us.  We 
next  proceeded  up  the  river  for  two  days, 
through  great  fatigu*'  and  suffering,  having  to 
travel  part  of  the  woy  oa  foot  to  a  Friend'e 
house,  who  received  us  kindly,  there  being  no 
other  Friends  within  forty  five  miles.  Here 
we  had  a  meeting  amongst  a  poor  people, 
newly  settled,  but  to  our  mutual  satisfaction 
and  comfort,  witnessing  the  divine  presence  to 
be  underneath  for  our  support.  Next  day  we 
left  them  and  canie  down  the  river  in  a  bat- 
teau;  Joseph  Craggaii  accompanied  us,  and 
was  very  kind.  We  crossed  a  river  calied  Sev- 
ersticook,  and  lodged  with  William  Kichardson, 
and  had  two  meetings,  they  manifesting  their 
love  by  their  kindness.  After  meeting  with 
many  trials  and  difficulties  in  g<Hting  along, 
we  left  the  country  westward,  taking  leave  of 
many  friendly  people,  and  reache»l  E-oyal* 
Town,  and  had  a  meeting  amongst  them, 
wherein  truth  seemed  to  be  over  all.  Frora 
thence  to  F'almouth,  and  then  to  Windham, 
where  is  a  small  meeting  of  Friends,  the  farni- 
lies  of  which  we  visited.  Thence  back  to  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  F,)l mouth,  and  westward  t^ 
Berwick,  where,  with  my  dear  companion, 
Aaron  Lancaster,  we  attended  one  meeting, 
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and  feeling  under  an  exercise  to  return  back, 
I  laid  it  before  several  weighty  Friends.  They 
having  unity  therewith,  1  parted  with  my 
dear  friends,  and  joined  in  company  with  Eli- 
jah Jenkins,  and  a  young  man  from  Falmouth, 
John  Wiuslow,  and  visited  divers  places,  viz. 
Koyals  Town,  Mar^yiony,  New  A]eadows,  a 
place  Cilied  the  Keach  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the 
last  two  places  seem  to  be  much  dissatisfied 
with  their  priest,  aud  some  convinc^.ment  ap- 
pealed an'ongst  them.  From  thence  we  crossed 
Kennebec  river,  and  went  to  Easton  river,  i 
where  we  lodged,  and  next  morning  crossed  ! 
Kei^nebec  river  on  the  ice,  and  had  a  meeting  , 
at  Swan  Island.  Having  been  much  shut  up 
at  times  since  being  on  this  island,  (God  opens 
and  shuts  as  he  pleases  )  1  experienced  this 
day  s  service  greatly  to  enlarge  my  heart,  by 
removing  the  cloud  that  has  at  times  covered 
my  mind,  and  have  cause  to  rtjoice  and  bless 
Dim  who  is  my  strength,  my  fortress,  and  my 
God;  praised  be  his  name  for  ever  and  ever. 
I  continued  visiting  many  families  of  Friends 
and  others,  attended  the  funeral  of  a  Friend 
on  First-day,  and  trust  I  may  say  the  Lord 
owned  my  service,  aud  enlarged  my  mind  on 
dili'erent  subjects,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
many  ;  and  i  believe  some  have  been  reached 
so  lar  as  to  desire  to  turn  to  Christ  Jesus  their 
free  teacher;  and  I  miy  say  i  have  renewed 
cause  to  praise  his  worthy  name;  the  meeting 
was  very  large,  solid,  and  quiet,  to  the  honor  of 
Him  who  is  God  over  all,  blessed  and  praised 
be  his  worthy  name.  We  then  had  a  select 
meeting  with  Friends,  wherein  my  mind  was 
much  opened,  and  the  state  of  society  closely 
epoken  to,  which  was  a  great  relief,  and  a  time 
of  refreshment  to  the  upright-hearted  ;  the 
power  of  truth  appeared  to  cover  the  assembly 
in  a  remarkable  mauoer.  Wonderful  are  the 
dealings  of  the  Almighty,  who  alone  opens  the 
heaits  of  mankind  to  receive  the  word  of  life; 
many  and  vaiious  are  his  ways  and  dealings 
with  his  creature  man,  to  bring  him  to  a  sense 
of  his  duty. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

friends'     literature  NO.  III. 

(Continued  from  page  230.) 

In  numbers  one  aud  two  of  this  series  of  ar- 
ticles, some  views  were  presented, — first,  as  to 
the  importance  of  a  distinctive,  progressive  lite- 
rature for  our  society;  secondly,  as  to  the  inad- 
equacy of  our  present  reading  matter  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  times ;  and  thirdly,  as  to  the 
subject  matter  and  other  characteristics,  essential 
to  the  standard  literature  which  is  claimed  to 
be  a  desideratum.  In  the  present  number,  it 
is  proposed  to  submit  a  few  reflections  upon 
the  means  which  may  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed to  supply  to  our  members  the  enlarged 
literary  facilities  needed. 


Under  this  head,  let  it  be  remarked  in  the 
outset,  that  we  may  learn  a  useful  lesson  from 
other  religious  organizations,  who  have  mani- 
fested much  more  enterprise  than  ourselves  in 
this  direction.  1'hey  have  their  family  news* 
papers,  their  periodicals  for  children,  their 
magazines,  their  tract  societies,  their  Sunday- 
school  unions,  their  book  associations,  their 
educationat  establishments,  etc  ,  all  of  which 
are  liberally  sustairjed.  May  we,  too,  not  have 
some,  at  least,  of  these  appliances,  as  well  as 
they?  True,  there  area  few  devoted  friends  to 
the  cause  of  progres.^,  who  have  been  laboring 
for  years  to  supply  useful  reading  matter 
through  the  medium  ot  this  periodical,  the 
Intelligencer,  and  a  limited  book  and  tract  as- 
sociation ;  but  they  have  for  some  rea-on  lacked 
sufficient  encouragement  to  make  their  efi"  irts 
widely  I'elt  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  Society.  Their  disinterested  labors  do 
not  seem  to  have  met  with  that  hearty  response 
in  the  way  of  pecuniary  support,  which  they 
have  a  right  to  expect  at  the  hands  of  their 
fellow  members;  and  it  may  as  well  be  here  con- 
fessed, that  the  leading  motive  which  prompted 
the  writing  of  these  articles,  is  an  earuesfc 
desire  to  contribute  something  toward  awaken- 
ing a  more  lively  aud  substantiul  interest  in  be- 
half of  these  important  enterprises.  There  is 
certainly  wealth  enough  in  the  Society,  and  it 
is  believed  that  there  is  also  public  spirit 
enough,  if  properly  directed,  to  do  all  that  is 
needed  to  make  our  literature  what  it  should 
be.  If  this  conviction  be  well  founded,  all 
that  should  be  necessary,  is  to  point  out  the 
way  in  which  Friends  may  the  most  readily 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  good  work,  and  it 
will  be  done. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  the  first  step 
in  the  right  direction,  is  to  greatly  enlarge  the 
Intelligencer,  and  make  it  to  the  family  circle  of 
each  household,  the  vehicle  of  soond,  reliable 
information  upon  all  subjects  which  are  of  com- 
mon interest  to  the  Society,  as  well  as  a  means 
of  establishing  in  the  minds  of  the  young  a 
correct  standard  of  moral  and  religious  action, 
and  of  sound  literary  taste.  Thus  we  m.>y 
succeed  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  suppressing 
among  us,  the  mass  of  light,  trashy,  hurtful 
reading  which  forms  the  staple  of  ttie  popular 
periodical  literature  of  the  day.  But  this  can- 
not be  accomplished,  without  extending  the 
subscription  list  far  beyond  its  present  limits; 
for  such  an  enlargement  of  the  paper  would 
greatly  enhance  the  expanse  of  its  publication, 
including  the  support  of  a  competent  person, 
whose  whole  time  must  be  devoted  to  the  busi- 
ness of  its  management;  and  it  must,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  be  self  sustaining, — at  least, 
after  it  shall  have  been  permanently  established. 
Let  each  oae,  then,  who  is  capable  of  apprecia- 
ting the  importance  of  this  step,  and  there  are 
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doubtless  few  who  are  Dot,  constitute  himself 
an  active  agent  in  its  promotion,  not  only  as  a 
solicitor  of  additional  subscriptions,  but  also  as 
a  contributor  of  something  useful  to  the  columns 
of  the  paper. 

In  addition  to  the  present  limited  scope  of 
the  Intelligencer,  if  the  suggested  enlargement 
could  be  effected,  it  might  be  made,  in  the 
fullest  sense,  the  organ  of  the  educational  in- 
terests of  the  Society,  and  the  active  pro- 
moter of  all  the  humanitarian  enterprises  which 
Friends  feel  it  to  be  their  peculiar  mission 
to  foster.  It  might  also,  as  the  medium  of  ap- 
propriate notices  and  reviews  of  standard  works 
on  science  and  general  literature,  be  made  a 
reliable  guide  to  many  Friends  who  are  located 
in  regions  remote  from  the  great  litt  rary  cen- 
ters of  the  country,  in  the  selection  of  appro- 
priate works  for  their  libraries.  And  to  that 
very  large  class  of  our  members  who  are  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits,  it  could  be  made 
the  vehicle  of  much  valuable  information,  as 
well  as  of  the  interchange  of  views,  up'  n  matters 
pertaining  to  their  calling.  These  and  many 
other  invaluable  results,  too  obvious  to  need 
mention,  might  be  attained,  if  Friends  could 
but  be  induced,  one  and  all,  to  lend  their  aid 
in  the  carrying  out  of  such  a  suggestion  which 
must  recommerjd  itself  to  each,  upon  a  mo- 
ment's reflection.  May  we  cot  hope  to  see  it 
accomplished  ?  . 

As  an  auxiliary  to  the  family  paper,  con- 
ducted as  above  suggested,  the  establishment 
of  a  monthly  or  quarterly  magazine,  which 
might  be  made  the  repository  of  such  of  the 
more  extended  articles  of  general  interest  as 
it  is  found  desirable  to  preserve  in  a  permanent 
form,  would  be  the  next  important  step  to  claim 
our  attention.  This  could  also  be  made  self- 
sufitaining,  with  the  right  kind  of  effort. 

Again,  an  effectively  organized  and  sustained 
association  for  the  publication  of  Friends'  books, 
is  an  indispensable  means  for  the  building  up 
of  a  standard  literature  for  our  Society.  As  has 
been  hitherto  stated,  something  has  already 
been  done  in  this  direction  ;  but  the  promoters 
of  the  enterprise  need  help  in  their  laudable 
undertaking.  Unlike  the  paper  and  magazine, 
it  cannot  be  expected  to  fulfil  its  mission  with- 
out liberal  contributions  from  those  who  have 
to  spare  from  their  abundance.  Its  design  is, 
or  should  be,  to  do  what  cannot  be  done  to  any 
great  extent  by  individual  enterprise,  viz :  to  \ 
publish  books  and  tracts,  setting  forth  the ! 
religious  views  and  testimonies  of  the  Society  ! 
of  Friends,  and  furnish  the  same  to  purchasers 
at  the  mere  cost  of  publication,  or  gratuitously 
to  those  who  are  unable  to  pay  for  them. 
Hitherto,  such  books  have  been  mostly  publish- 
ed at  the  expense  of  their  authors  ;  and  as  the 
demand  for  thera  is  comparitively  limited,  this 
has  been  done  at  some  pecuniary  sacrifice. 


But  the  number  of  writers  who  are  able  to 
make  such  sacrifices  must  always  be  small; 
for,  as  a  general  rule,  those  who  are  the  most 
zealous  laborers  in  the  Lord  s  vineyard,  are  the 
least  likely  to  be  overburdened  with  worldly 
goods.  Could  it  be  announced,  that  such  au 
association  existed,  with  the  requisite  funds  in 
its  possession  for  the  publishing  of  any  appro- 
priate book  or  tract  without  risk  to  the  author, 
and  for  purchasing  maou^^cripts  from  such  as 
could  not  afford  to  devote  the  necessary  time 
for  their  preparation,  gratuitously,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  very  many  excellent  writers  would 
be  induced  to  take  up  their  pens,  who  now  per- 
mit their  talents  to  remain  buried,  for  want  of 
proper  eucour-<gement. 

Within  the  past  year,  a  highly  esteemed 
member  of  our  Society,  residing  at  Richmond, 
Indiana,  Robert  Morrit-on,  erected  and  stocked 
with  books  at  his  own  cost,  a  handsome  and 
commodious  library  building,  for  the  free  and 
perpetual  use  of  his  fellow  citizens.  For  this 
object,  and  the  increase  of  the  library 
from  time  to  time,  he  donated  the  munificent 
sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars.  Are  there  none 
to  imitate  this  noble  example,  by  establishing  a 
liberal  fund  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  a  pub- 
lishing association  among  us  ? 

Finally,  the  Society's  college  which  is  soon 
to  be  organized,  can  be  made  subservient,  in  a 
high  degree,  to  the  advancement  of  the  cause 
which  forms  the  topic  of  these  communications. 
By  the  employment  of  a  judicious  system  of 
education,  adapted  to  a  properly  balanced  de- 
velopement  of  all  the  faculties  of  its  students, 
the  literary  stand^ird  of  our  Society  m^y  be 
greatlr  elevated  through  the  agency  of  the 
institution  named.  It  is  earnestly  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  the  Friends  entrusted  with  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  this  great  enterprise  may 
be  impressed  with  such  a  sense  of  their  respon- 
sibilities, as  will  enable  them  to  labor  faithful- 
ly for  the  accomplishment  of  its  important 
mission. 

The  writer  is  among  those  who  are  firm  in 
the  conviction,  that  the  present  era  in  the 
world's  history  is  one  which  calls  loudly  upon 
the  Society  of  Friends  to  enter  with  renewed 
strength  upon  the  work  ofdisseminatingheavenly. 
doctrines  revealed  to  its  teachers,  whose  benign 
influences  are  at  variance  with  the  strife  and 
bloodshed  surrounding  us  on  all  sides.  Hence 
he  has  ventured,  in  this  and  the  preceding 
communications,  to  throw  out  a  few  suggestions, 
which  he  fondi,y  hopes  may  receive  the  serious 
consideration  of  some  reflecting  minds,  and 
call  out  responses  from  those  who  are  better 
able  than  himself  to  do  justice  to  the  subject 
which  he  has  endeavored  to  present. 


W.  H.  C. 


Indianapolis^  hth  mo.  30,  1864. 
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Were  the  sky  always  without  a  clouJ,  and 
the  ocean  without  a  ripple,  the  believer  would 
not  know  so  well  the  God  with  whom  he  has 
to  do;  for  alas!  we  know  how  prone  the  heart 
is  to  mistake  the  peace  of  circumstances  for  the 
peace  of  God.  When  e^erythins;  is  going  on 
smoothly  and  pleasantly,  our  property  safe,  our 
business  prosperous,  our  children  and  servants 
carr3^ing  themselves  agreeably,  our  residence 
comfortable,  our  health  excellent,  everything  in 
short,  just  to  our  mind,  how  apt  we  are  to  mis- 
take the  peace  that  reposes  upon  such  circum- 
stances, for  the  peace  which  flows  from  the 
realized  presence  of  Christ. 

The  Lord  knows  this,  and  therefore  He 
comes  in,  in  one  way  or  another,  and  stirs  up 
the  nest ;  that  is,  if  we  are  found  nestling  in 
circumstances,  instead  of  Himself. 

From  the  Monthly  Keligious  Magazine. 
SPIRITUAL   LIFE,  AND  THE  LAW  OF  ITS 
GROWTH. 

I  apprehend  that  Christians  do  not  differ 
much  as  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  spiritual 
life.  However  they  may  differ  in  respect  to 
the  sur*\st  and  speediest  mode  of  acquiring  it, 
there  will  be  found  to  exist  a  pretty  general 
and  close  agreement  as  to  the  real  nature  of 
this  life,  what  it  is,  and  how  it  manifests  it- 
self. No  one  possessing  any  just  appreciation 
of  Christianity,  or  who  has  ever  h  id  any  ex- 
perimental knowledge  of  Christ's  redeeming 
love,  would  think  of  calling  a  merely  self- 
ish, sensual,  worldly  man,  spiritual.  All 
agree  that  the  carnal  and  selfish  life  of  the 
natural  man  is  not  spiritual  life :  it  is  mere 
animal  life.  Nor  is  the  life  of  the  intellect, 
however  healthy  and  active,  .spiritual  life;  for 
there  is  many  a  man,  of  vast  intelleqtual  pow- 
ers and  attainments,  who  knows. not  what  true 
spiritual  life  means.  No  man  knows  what  it  is, 
who  has  not,  to  some  extent,  denied  himself 
for  the  Lord's  sake,  and  learned  to  live  for 
others. 

Sjiiritual  life,  then,  is  heavenly  life, — the 
life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man  ;  the  life  of  that 
genu  ne,  unselfish  love,  which  seekc^th  not  its 
own,  but  the  good  of  others.  It  is  the  activity 
of  a  will  whose  ruling  purpose  at  all  times  is 
to  glorify  God  by  acts  designed  and  calculated 
to  bless  mankind.  It  is  life,  tfierefore,  which, 
wherever  it  exists^  is  perpetually  outworking 
itself  in  all  sweet  and  gentle  charities,  in  all 
disinterested  and  neighborly  acts,  in  all  helpful 
and  inspiring  words,  in  all  noble  and  manly 
deeds.  Such  is  true  spiritual  life,  and  such  fhe 
mode  of  its  nianifestation.  It  is  of  the  same 
nature,  precisely,  as  the  life  which  the  angels 
in  heaven  enjoy  ;  and  therefore  it  manifests  it- 
self in  the  same  ways  as  theirs.  It  is  the  truly 
human  life  ;  and  there  is  no  other  kind  of  lite 
that  is.  properly  human. 


But  what  a  great  and  fearful  gulf  there  is  be- 
tween this  life,  and  the  cold,  heartless,  selfish 
life  of  the  merely  natural  man  !    There  is  no- 
thing more  humiliating,  nothing  more  sad  and 
discouraging,  to  those  in   whose  hearts  the 
work  of  regeneration  has  commenced,  than  the 
wide  and  mournful  contrast  which  they  cannot 
fail  to  observe  between  the  selfish  life  of  the 
natural  man — their  own  life  as  yet — and  that 
truly  human   or  angelic  life  disclosed  in  the 
heavenly  sense  of  the  divine  Word.    *  * 
In  the  family,  in  the  shop,  in  the  counting- 
house,  and  in  all  our  private  and  public  walks; 
to  see  how  little  of  the  life  of  the  divine  human- 
ity there  is  within  us;  how  seldom  we  act  from 
a  genuine  and  disinterested  love  of  others  ;  how 
eagerly  we  clutch  at  whatever  we  imagine  will 
be  for  our  advantage;  how  much  more  ready 
we  are  to  ^^o  out  of  our  way  to  gratify  some 
selfish  feeling,  than  to  bestow  a  blessing  or  do 
some  neighborly  act ;  when  those  of  us,  I  say, 
upon  whose  souls  has  dawned  something  of 
that  crystal  light  of  the  upper  realms,  observe 
this  contrast  between  our  own  life  and  the  life 
of  heaven,  it  makes  ns  very  sad.    Or,  if  it  do 
not,  the  case  is  sadder  still.    Sometimes  we 
feel-  almost  like  sinking  in  despair.    Our  out- 
ward life,  perhaps,  is  all  fair  enough, — beautiful 
as  a  whited  sepulchre.    But  this  alone  does  not 
satisfy.    We  long  for  the  free,  spontaneous 
movements  of  God's  spirit  within.    We  long 
for  the  up-welling  in  our  hearts  of  a  deeper, 
warmer,  purer  love.    We  long  for  life  more 
akin  to  that  which  the  angels  enjoy, — a  life 
that  centres  not  in  self,  but  pours  itself  forth 
like  the  beams  of  the  unwearied  sun,  to  cheer 
and  gladden  all  around.    We  long  for  this 
heavenly  life  ;  and  still  it  does  not  come.  We 
pray  for  it;  atsd  still  the  old,  hard,  selfish  life 
clings  to  us,  and  follows  us  like  a  shadow. 

It  becomes,  then,  the  great  and  paramount 
question  which  every  Christian  should  settle 
clearly  in  his  own  mind,  How  is  this  true  spirit- 
ual life,  this  life  of  disinterested  neighborly 
love,  to  be  secured  ?  What  are  the  conditions 
required  for  its  development  and  growth  ?  for 
we  may  be  sure  thai  this  life,  like  every  other, 
has  its  Conditions  of  development,  its  law  of 
growth.  How  is  it,  then,  that  the  heart-renew- 
ing and  soul-invigorating  spirit  of  Christ  (who 
is  our  true  life)  comes  down  to  the  plane  of 
conscious  perception,  or  to  what  Swedenborg 
calls  the  natural  degree  of  our  minds,  and  dif- 
fuses itself  throughout  that  degree,  impartiog 
to  all  the  faculties  a  life  unknown  before, 
kindling  in  the  heart  new  emotions,  and  caus- 
ing it  to  throb  with  a  new  and  divine  lile  ? 
What  is  the  condition  upon  which  this  life  of 
God  descends  into  us  from  heaven,  and  be- 
comes our  life  ?  I  answer,  Willing  and  Christ- 
like  service. 

How  is  it  that  we  learn  to  love  our  heavenly 
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Father  ?  Is  it  not  by  first  compelling  rurpiflves  1 
to  do  the  Father's  will  ?  For  love  to  God  is 
not,  as  some  have  supposed,  a  natural  product 
of  the  human  heart.  However  it  may  hr.ve 
been  in  the  infancy  of  our  race,  we  know  that 
this  love  does  not  now  spring  up  and  grow 
spontan(^ou'-ly.  If  it  did,  what  !  eed  were  there 
of  all  that  striving  and  self-denial  and  cross- 
btariitg  and  inward  warfare  which  the  gospel 
enjoins  ?  But  it  comes  jnst  in  the  degree 
that  we  religiously  strive  to  keep  the  command- 
ments, or  seek  to  serve  God  by  doing  his  will. 
The  more  faithfully  we  serve  him,  thoufjh  the 
service  at  fiist  be  rendered  through  stern  self 
compulsion,  the  more  ardently  do  we  come  to 
love  him  :  and,  at  last,  we  find  in  his  service 
our  true  freedom,  our  purest  and  sweetest  de 
light;  for  it  is  always  delightful  to  serve  one 
whom  we  sincerely  love. 

And  since  it  is  by  voluntarily  servivff  God 
that  we  learn  tiu'y  to  love  him,  so  it  is  by 
serving  the  neighbor  that  our  hearts  become 
filled  with  tiue  neighborly  hive.  Yes  :  it  is 
through  ministry  and  service  ah  ne,  through 
willing  devotion  to  the  good  of  the  neighbor, 
or  to  works  of  manifest  use  to  society,  that  He 
who  is  our  true  life,  and  whom  the  Scripture 
calls  "  the  bread  of  God/'  comes  down  to  us 
and  in  us,  and  imparts  to  our  cold  and  torpid 
souls  the  quickening  life  of  heaven.  The  tSon 
of  man  came  not — he  nev^r  comes — to  be  min- 
istered unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his 
life  a  ransom  for  many. 

Observe  that  mother  with  a  sickly,  deformed 
and  helpless  cbild.  For  many  long  years,  her 
life  has  been  devoted  to  ministenng  to  its 
hourly  wants.  She  has  soothed  and  cheered  it 
by  day,  and  watched  over  it  with  unwearied 
patience  through  more  than  half  the  weary 
nights.'  It  is  peevish  and  fretful, —  not  half 
so  sweet  in  teinper  or  comely  'n  aspect  as 
either  of  her  other  children.  But  let  that 
poor  helpless  creature  be  suddenly  taken  from 
ber,  and  her  heart  bleeds  more  freely  than 
it  would  al  the  loss  of  any  other  child.  She 
now  finds  that  she  loved  that  little  sickly  lamb 
more  than  any  other  in  the  flock.  And  ivh/j 
did  she  love  it  most  ?  Because  ^he  had  watch 
ed  and  tended  and  served  it  most.  Ah  !  here 
is  the  grand  secret.  Her  devoted  and  willing 
service  is  what  urilo(  ked  and  kept  opi  n  within 
her  the  gates  of  heaven,  and  let  in  so  much  of 
God's  own  life  into  h*  r  heart. 

This  is  a  familiar  illustration  of  a  grand  and 
mouicntuus  truth;  which  is,  that  neighborly 
love  comes  through  the  fieiformaoce  of  neigh- 
borly acts,  or  voluntary  eff  orts  to  serve  the 
neighbor.  This  is  the  sole  and  God-appointed 
condition.  And  we  might  as  well  expect  that 
the  eye  will  bright^ n  or  the  limbs  strengthen 
without  exercise,  as  that  t'ue  spiritual  lile,  the 
life  of  heaven,  will  be  giveu  us  upon  any  other 


condition.  Yearning  and  longing  and  praying 
are,  indeed,  important, — are  needful ;  but  these 
alone  will  not  bring  this  life,  any  more  than 
they  will  bring  the  glow  of  health  into  the 
cheek,  or  strength  and  vigor  into  the  limhs. 
Living,  acting',  doing, — this  is  the  law.  the 
fixed  and  unalterable  condition,  of  growth  ia 
either  c^^se. 

You  long  for  the  bread  of  God  to  come  dowa 
from  heaven,  and  give  you  life  sucli  as  the 
angels  enjoy.  You  long  for  a  warmer,  tender- 
er, more  unselfi-h.  and  synipathetic  heart,  for 
more  of  true  neighborly  love.  You  yearn  for 
it  and  pray  for  it  ?  Tlicn  go  out  of  yourself, 
and  try  to  live  for  others.  Tiy  to  do  some- 
thing to  dissipate  the  darkness,  to  lessen  the 
burdens,  to  alle\i;ite  the  sorrows,  to  multiply 
the  joys,  to  smooth  the  rugged  pathway  of 
some  neighbor.  Try  to  extract  some  rarikling 
thorn,  or  to  pour  a  little  oil  and  wine  into  some 
bruised  and  wounded  soul.  Seek  out  some 
friendless  and  needy  object  on  whom  to  bestow 
your  sympathy,  your  generosity,  your  offices  of 
kindness.  And  you  need  not  go  far:  such  ob- 
jects exist  in  scores  all  around  you, — objects 
needing'syt  pathy  and  comfort,  if  not  material 
aid.  Do  this,  and  see  how  your  cold  and  hard- 
hearted selfishness  will  begin  to  diminish,  and 
your  neighbor'y  love  to  increase  !  See  how 
the  windows  of  heaven  will  be  opened  within 
you,  and  your  before  waste  and  barren  soul  be- 
gin to  be  flooded  with  the  gracious  outpourings 
of  love  from  on  high  !  It  is  the  outgoings  of 
our  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  with  intent  to 
bless,  that  cause  the  plentiful  incomings  of  the 
divine  love  and  mercy,  agreeable  to  that  divine 
declaration,  "  Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto 
you." 

You  are  a  husband,  and  you  do  not  love 
your  wife  as  you  ouuht.  You  care  li'tle  or  no- 
thing for  her;  and  her  lone  and  trembling 
heart  withers  under  the  cold  blight  of  your  in- 
difference and  neglect.  You  know  it  is  so; 
yet  you  earnestly  wish  it  was  otherwise.  You 
mourn  over  your  cold,  indifferent,  unloving 
state  toward  her  whonj  you  have  taken  for  the 
parttier  of  your  bosom.  You  pray  God  that  it 
were  otherwise?  Well,  friend,  you  have  only 
to  comply  with  God's  conditions,  and  he  will 
make  it  (ttherwise.  He  will  chnnge  your  un- 
happy state.  He  will  take  away  the  feelings 
I  you  deplore,  and  give  you  those  for  which 
j  you  yearn.  Begin,  then,  by  endeavoring 
»  10  make  your  wife  as  happy  as  you  can. 
Seek  to  yierforni  all  your  duties,  as  a  hus- 
band with  religious  fidelity.  A  tender  plant 
your  wife  may  be,  and  in  need  of  tender  nurs- 
ing ;  sweetly  blossoming  in  the  sunshine,  but 
quickly  nipped  by  the  frost.  First,  take  care 
thcit  no  look  or  wurd  or  act  of  yours  shall  need- 
lessly wound  her  feelings.  If""slie  has  faults, 
(and  who  on  earth  is  without  them  ?)  never 
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blazon  theQi  abroid,  never  allude  to  them  in 
the  presence  oP  others;  for  this  will  only  grieve 
and  discour  igo  her  :  but  gently  point  them  out 
in  private,  and  help  her,  vt'ith  long  and  tender 
and  patient  forbearance,  to  overcome  them. 
Next,  study  how  to  strew  her  path  with  all  the 
tiweetest  flowers  you  can.  Away  with  all  ob- 
structing thorns,  and  bring  what  roses  you  can 
find.  Strive  by  all  kind  and  gentle  offices,  by 
warding  off  sorrows  or  soothing  her  under 
them,  by  saving  h(!r  all  the  trouble  and  fatigue 
you  can,  by  lightening  a-!  many  of  her  burdens 
as  you  can,  by  a  thousand  little  nameless  but 
delicate  attentions,  which  your  wife  would 
prize  more  than  a  sceptte  or  a  crown,— strive 
by  ways  and  acts  like  these  to  cheer  and  en- 
courage and  hold  her  up,  as  the  sturdy  oak 
supports  the  vine  that  throws  its  tendrils  lov- 
ingly around  it.  Do  thus,  and  your  heart, 
hitherto  so  cold  and  lifeless  ?oward  her  whom 
you  have  sworn  to  love  and  cherish,  will  begin 
to  throb  with  new  emotions  ;  and  keep  on  doinsj 
thus,  and,  sure  as  God  is  good,  his  love  will 
descend  into  you  from  heaven,  and  in  due  time 
will  flood  your  soul,  if  not  with  the  pure  de- 
lights of  conjugal  love,  at  least  with  the  life  of 
heaven  born  charity. 

Similar  remarks  are  applicable  to  wives,  who 
inwardly  mourn  that  tliey  do  not  luve  their 
husbands  as  they  ought.  The  feeling  of  love 
does  not  come  in  an-wer  to  one's  dtsire,  how- 
ever  sincere  and  strong.  It  is  not  a  thing  to 
be  secured  by  mere  volition.  It  comes  as  the 
consequence — theswi-et  and  heavenly  reward  — 
of  faitlifaUi/  and  rel'giomly  d<n'n<j  our  duty. 
This  is  the  way,  and  the  only  way,  that  our 
spiritual  life  can  be  developed  or  strengthened 
and  m  itured. 

And  as  in  the  maternal  and  conjugal,  so  in 
all  the  (itht-r  rtrlations  of  litV.  It  is  by  volun- 
tary eff"orts  to  serve  the  neighbor,  not  from  any 
selfish  end,  but  in  obi'dience  ro  God's  command 
and  for  the  sake  of  our  neiglibor's  good,  that 
the  gates  of  the  kingdom  are  unlocked  within 
us,  and  the  soul's  true  life,  the  life  of  disinter- 
ested neighborly  love,  is  permitted  to  flow 
down  from  the  divine  humanity  in  copious  and 
perennial  .-^treauis.        ^  ^  ^ 

And  so  it  is  always.  The  life  of  Christ,  who 
is  the  soul's  true  and  living  bread  from  heaven, 
descends  into  us,  and  becomes  our  life,  just  in 
the  degree  that  we  comply  with  the  conditions 
of  its  descent.  When  selfishness  has  frozen 
up  the  currents  of  the  soul,  and  dre  iry  winter 
reigns  within  ;  when  your  heart  throbs  with  no 
emotiotiS  of  love  for  wife  or  friends,  or  country 
or  church  ;  then  go  out  of,  and,  as  it  were, 
away  from,  yourself.  G ")  out,  although  you  go 
cold  an<l  shivering  at  first  and  compel  yourself 
to  do  so  ne  service  for  somebody.  Go  out,  and 
try  at  least  to  do  snme  hing,  by  word  or  deed, 
to  coaiiort,  enlighten,  streaglhen,  and  save. 
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No  matter  if  the  service  be  ever  so  humble  : 
if  it  be  performed /or  the  Master,  and  with  in- 
tent to  bless,  your  soul  will  not  fail  of  its  sure 
reward.  For  "  whosoever  shall  give  to  drink 
unto  one  of  these  little  ones  a  cup  of  cold 
water  only,  in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  verily  I 
say  unto  you,  He  shall  in  nowise  lose  his  re- 
ward." Go  out,  even  though  you  go  mourning 
and  in  sadness,  and  you  shall  experience  the 
truth  of  the  Psalmist's  sweet  words  :  "  He  that 
goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  bearing  precious  seed, 
shall  doubtless  come  agrain  with  rejoicing, 
bringing  his  sheaves  with  him."  Go  forth, 
and  try  to  confer  some  blessing  on  those  around 
you;  and  the  very  efort  will  loosen  the  icy 
fetters  around  your  heart,  and  cause  the  rills  of 
spiritual  life  ere  long  to  play  and  dance  withia 
you.  B.  F.  B. 


J.  J.  GuRNEY  remarks  on  the  ministry : — 
"I  never  suffered  myself  to  criticise  ir.,  but 
acted  on  the  uniform  principle  <»f  endeavoring 
to  obtain  from  what  I  heard,  all  the  edification 
it  afforded.  This  is  a  principle  I  would  warmly 
recomlnend  to  my  young  friends  in  the  present 
day;  for  nothing  can  be  more  mischievous  than 
for  learners  to  turn  teacheis,  and  young  hearers 
critics.  I  am  persuaded  it  is  often  the  means 
of  drying  up  the  waters  of  life  in  the  soul; 
and  sure  I  am  that  an  exact  method  of  weigh- 
ing words,  and  balancing  doctrines  which  we 
hear,  is  a  miserable  exchange  for  tenderness 
of  spirit  and  the  dew  of  heaven." 


THE  VALUE  OF  SUCCESSIVE  GOOD  ACTIONS. 

The  building  value  of  actions  is  to  be  found 
in  their  continuation  and  repetition.  It  is 
daily  and  hourly  repetition  of  minute  right 
things,  in  every  part  of  a  man's  nature,  that, 
after  all,  builds  him  up.  Now  and  then  it  is 
given  to  men  to  do  some  resplendent  thing. 
And  people  are  accustomed  to  measure  them- 
selves and  others  by  the  report  and  the  brillian- 
cy of  single  acts,  that  may  have  le.-^s  relation 
to  their  well-being  and  charactjr  than  a  thou- 
sand obscure  actions  which  no  one  notices,  and 
the  actor  least  of  all,  but  that,  after  all,  are  the 
most  important. 

Now  anybody  can  build  the  model  of  a 
statue;  anybody  can  cut  the  marble,  so  far  as 
the  gross,  rude  form  is  concerned  ;  but  after 
you  have  got  the  head,  the  arms  and  the  trunk, 
you  may  make  anything  of  it.  It  may  be  a 
Hercules,  or  Apollo,  or  Apollyon,  according  as 
you  go  on  with  it.  It  is  little  touches  on  the 
rough  shape  a-l  over  the  ear,  the  eye,  the  fore- 
head, the  cheek,  the  mouth,  the  chin,  that  give 
expression  to  the  statue.  And  men's  charac- 
ters are  moulded  by  the  little  things  that  are 
wrought  in  or  upon  them  to  give  them  strength 
or  beuuty,  as  the  ca^e  may  be.    it  is  not  the  # 
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blast  which  throws  the  block  out  from  the 
quarry  that  makes  the  statue ;  it  is  not  the  pon 
derous  strok(  s  which  hew  and  shnye  the  block 
that  make  the  statue ;  it  is  the  little  blows  that 
are  oft  repeated,  aod  continued  all  day  lonsr 
and  from  day  to  day,  that  fashion  it;  and  it  is 
not,  in  human  life,  those  great  things  which 
have  sound  and  report,  or  which  produce  ob- 
vious effects,  that  give  character  and  expres- 
sion, but  the  multitudinous  and  oft-repeated 
little  things,  unnoticed  and  seemingly  unim- 
portant. It  is  not  that  great  justice  which  a 
man  squares  himself  to  enact,  that  makes  him 
a  just  man.  It  is  the  habit  of  thinkina*  justly 
about  your  neighbors,  and  dealing  justly  with 
them  in  little  as  well  as  in  great  things  ;  and 
that  not  only  to-day,  but  to-morrow  and  all  the 
time,  whether  seen  or  unseen.  It  is  the  habit 
of  loving  justice  and  having  an  appetite  for  it, 
for  its  own  sake,  this  week  and  next,  this  year 
and  next,  till  it  is  as  much  a  part  of  your  na- 
ture as  the  blood  in  your  vf^ins.  It  is  a  series 
of  little  justices  that  build  a  man  up  in  integ- 
rity.— H.  W.  Bcecher. 


FRFENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  25,  18G4. 


Friends  wishing  to  engage  as  Teachers 
among  the  Freedmen,  will  pi  ase  send  a  writ- 
ten application  to  the  Committee  on  Education, 
care  of  Emmor  Comly,  agent  for  the  Intelli- 
gencer, Wo.  131,  North  Seventh  Street. 


"We  furnish  our  readers  with  a  few  hasty 
notes  made  by  one  of  the  Editors  during  a 
recent  visit  to  the  Freedmen  in  the  city  of 
Washington  and  its  environs  : — 

What  I mw  at  Waf^hirtr/fon  and  the  camps 
adjacent  in  regard  to  the  Freedmen. 
No  regular  census  has  been  taken  of  the 
Freedmen  in  Washington,  but  it  is  estimated 
there  are  now  in  the  city  about  twenty  thou- 
sand. From  10th  to  14th  sts.,  and  from  L. 
to  R.  st-\,  they  number  five  thousand.  Be 
tween  10th  and  11th  sts.,  and  between  P.  Q 
and  R.  sts.,  there  are  two  thousand,  and  in  all 
parts  of  the  city  they  may  be  found  in  old 
buildings  and  stables,  and  on  every  vacant  lot 
where  they  are  suffered  to  build  a  shanty. 
The  cabins  have  mostly  been  built  by  specula 
tion,  and  cost  three  years  ago  ^18.00.  They 
are  8  ft.  by  10  ft.,  and  7  ft.  high,  very  fre- 
Kueutly  without  a  window  or  any  aperture  for 


purposes  of  light  or  ventilation.  The  first 
year  they  paid  for  them  6  dollars  a  month,  the 
second  year,  5  dollars,  and  now  six,  five  or  four 
as  they  can  get — mostly  four  dollars.  The 
cabins  are  built  in  rows,  and  have  the  appear- 
ance of  sea-side  bathing  houses;  often  with 
only  narrow  avenues  between,  some  of  them 
notmore  than  a3fard  in  width.  When  the  Freed- 
men first  come  in,  they  are  generally  without 
any  household  articles — not  a  bed,  nor  chair, 
nor  table — we  were  in  some  cabins  in  which 
there  was  nothing  that  could  be  called  furni- 
ture. It  is  the  policy  of  the  government  to 
make  no  provision  for  them  within  the  city 
limits — not  even  rations  are  furnished,  so  that 
they  may  be  induced  to  go  out  to  the  camps. 
Not  many  men  are  to  be  seen,  that  is,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  women  and  children, 
most  of  them  being  in  government  employ. 

It  being  Second-day  the  women  were  chiefly 
engaged  in  washing,  or  had  just  finished,  and 
the  wet  garments  were  drying  in  front  of  their 
cabins.  They  wash  for  the  different  regiments, 
which  are  so  migratory,  that  they  often  depart 
in  debt  to  the  poor  women,  who  have  difficulty 
in  getting  their  pay,  not  only  from  the  soldiers, 
bnt  from  other  persons  that  employ  them.  The 
women,  with  very  few  exceptions,  were  all  at 
work,  generally  washing ;  and  not  only  they, 
but  some  of  the  men,  not  in  government  em- 
ploy, who  had  been  cutting  wood  for  persons 
in  the  district,  complained  sadly  of  want  of 
justice  in  tbeir  employers.  The  cabins  were 
dirty  in  the  extreme,  not  one  in  this  location 
presenting  even  a  tolerable  appearance  of  com- 
fort. The  moral  condition  of  the  people  is  dis- 
heartening, the  atmosphere  of  that  pection  is 
unfavorable  to  their  healthy  development,  and 
too  many  of  them  fall  a  prey  to  the  vicious 
examples  vvhich  surround  them.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem whether  much  can  be  done  to  elevate  the 
adult  Freedmen  while  in  that  situation,  but 
they  greatly  need  the  humanizing  influence  of 
good  and  faithful  missionaries  to  infuse  a  higher 
idea  of  li^e  into  the  children,  and  if  possible, 
into  the  grown  people. 

On  the  location  formerly  known  as  Camp 
Barker  there  are  several  hundred  children 
without  any  means  of  instruction  daring  the 
day  ;  an  evening  school  is  taught  ty  volunteer 
teachers  under  the  supervision  of  James  John- 
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son,  "who  is  often  the  only  teacher  in  attend- 
ance :  the  evening  we  were  there  he  and  one 
lady  were  instructing  upwards  of  fifty  scholars 
The  colored  Hospital,  under  the  exclusive 
care  of  the  "  Colored  Ladies  Aid  Association  " 
is  well  ventilated,  clean,  whitewashed  inside 
and  out,  and  appears  adapted  to  meet  the  need 
of  the  class  it  is  designed  to  benefit.  A  col- 
ored woman  from  Philadelphia,  Snowdon, 

is  the  matron,  and  only  colored  nurses  and  sur- 
geons are  employed  in  the  Institution. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  on  what  is 
called  the  Island,  a  number  of  Freed  people 
are  collected. 

Camp  Todd,  five  miles  west  of  Washington, 
Emily  Howland,  Superintendent  and  Teacher. 
There  are  in  this  camp  280  persons,  two-thirds 
adult  women — most  of  the  men  belonging  to 
these  families  are  in  2d  District  regiment,  sta- 
tioned at  Key  West,  Fa.  Those  in  camp  are 
working  industriously  on  the  Hunter  farpi,  in 
which  there  are  200  acres  under  cultivation. 
Many  of  the  women  are  also  working  on  the 
farm.  The  men  rt  ceive  from  $8  to  $10,  and  the 
women  from  $G  to  $8  per  month.  The  vegeta- 
ble garden  belonging  to  government  contains 
twenty  acres. 

There  seems  a  prevalent  want  in  all  the 
campa  of  a  spot  of  ground  to  belong  to  each 
family  where  th^^y  can  raise  vegetables  for  them- 
selves and  also  to  give  their  homes  a  more  at- 
tractive appearance. 

Camp  Wadsworth. — Superintendent,  Philip 
Fowler — Farmer,  Ephraim  Plowman. — One 
hundred  and  seventy  Freedmen — Five  hundred 
acres  under  cultivation,  worked  by  about  60 
persons.  On  this  farm,  some  children  of  only 
eleven  years  of  age  are  put  to  daily  labor  in  di- 
rect violation  of  government  regulations,  which 
require  that  they  be  sent  to  school  till  they  are 
14.  The  people  work  10  hours  a  day — the 
farm  looks  well,  and  it  is  supposed  30  bushels 
of  wheat  and  50  bushels  of  rje  will  be  raised 
to  the  acre.  The  Freedmen  occupy  two  houses 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  apart.  There  are  only 
3  or  4  cabiiis  ajid  6  acres  appropriated  to  them, 
but  the  farmer  promises  to  make  a  different 
arrangement. 

Camp  Rucker. — Superintendent,  Philip  Fow- 
ler; Farmer,  Oliver  Beesley  ;  Teacher,  Sarah 
Ann  Cadwallader.    Eighty-six  men,  women. 


and  children — 20  men,  32  women,  and  34  chil- 
dren. There  are  at  this  time,  on  this  farm,  90 
acres  in  winter  grain,  85  in  corn,  50  in  grass, 
7  in  garden,  2^  in  black-eyed  peas,  25  of  white 
beans,  2^  of  corn  for  horses,  and  1  acre  in  po- 
tatoes. 

Since  last  fall,  all  the  cabins,  15  in  number 
have  been  built  :  with  four  exceptions  they 
are  16  feet  by  14  feet,  and  ample  in  heiizht. 
There  are  upon  an  average  about  six  persons 
to  each  house.  Should  the  Freedmen  remain 
here  there  will  be  more  cabins  erected.  Gov- 
ernment has  disposed  of  this  farm,  and  the  peo- 
ple will  have  to  be  removed,  but  this  probably 
may  not  occur  for  two  or  three  years.  The 
condition  of  the  Freedmen  here  is  very  satis- 
factory. Their  cabins  are  whitewashed  out- 
side and  in,  and  all  neatly  kept.  The  peo- 
ple are  clean,  tidy,  and  highly  apprecia- 
tive of  the  improvement  in  their  condition. 
Many  of  them  escaped  from  severe  masters, 
and  they  manifest  a  degree  of  gratitude  to  those 
who  have  aided  them  which  I  have  never 
seen  excelled.  They  are  exceedingly  attached 
to  their  teacher  and  fear  lest  she  should  leave 
them.  She  has  labored  indefatigably,  and  in 
a  measure  successfully,  for  their  elevation,  and 
it  is  their  testimony  that  their  condition  has 
been  greatly  improved  since  she  canie  among 
them.  There  is  a  smaller  number  at  this  camp 
than  at  any  other,  which  gives  them  a  def  kled 
advantage.  The  standard  of  morality  is  high, 
and  they  are  well  cared  for. 

The  people  here  will  not  be  likely  to  need 
further  supplies  from  us.  The  teacher  thinks 
when  the  present  supply  is  exhausted  they  will 
1  be  self-sustaining,  unless  an  unexpected  calam- 
ity should  befal  them.  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  two  of  these  people  united  in 
:  marriage,  and  I  never  saw  a  ceremony  of  the 
kind  conducted  with  greater  di}>nity  or  proprie- 
ty. They  were  married  by  a  colored  clergYnsan, 
who  read  the  Episcopal  service,  frequently 
pausing  to  consider  the  words  before  pronoun- 
cing them.  We  were  honored  with  an  iirvita- 
tion  to  the  supper.  The  order  in  M'hich  it  was 
partaken  of  by  the  guests  was  somewhat  pecu- 
liar. First  the  bride  and  groom  ate  alone, 
then  the  first  bridesmaid  and  groon.smen^  then 
the  second,  then  their  white  friends,  then 
j  their  colored  friends. 
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Falls  Church. — A  district  in  which  there 
are  about  loO  families  of  Fref^dmen,  and  one 
and  a  half  miles  from  Camp  Rucker.  A 
teacher  is  nuw  here  who  visits  and  teaches 
them  in  their  cabins,  and  in  the  fulfilment  of 
this  duty  travels  daily  about  six  miles.  .  Her 
health  is  failing,  and  should  she  leave,  they 
will  need  to  be  looked  after. 

Freedmen's  Village. — About  2^  miles  from 
Georgetown.  Two  tliou.'^and  five  hundred 
Freedmen.  The  educational  interests  of  this 
place  are  in  the  han>ls  of  the  American  Tract 
Associ-ition.  The  cabins  look  clean  and  com- 
fortable. There  are  some  excellent  features 
connected  with  the  arrangements  here.  I  be- 
lieve government  du.sires  to  make  proper  pro- 
vision for  thexe  people,  and  Friends  can  greatly 
aid  them  by  pending  efiicient  teachers. 

Mason's  Island. — In  the  Potomac  river,  op- 
posite Gtorgetowu.  Seven  hundred  Freedmen 
have  been  sent  here  to-day  from  Freedman's 
Village. 

Alexandria. — This  ground  is  occupied  with 
teachers,  and  the  Freed  people  appear  to  be 
doing  as  well,  if  nof  better  than  could  be  ex- 
pected. There  is  an  old  woman  in  the  "  bar- 
racks "  here,  upwards  of  100  years  of  age,  and 
three  others,  very  aged  persons,  who  are  con- 
stantly thanking  the  Lord  that  they  have  lived 
to  see  the  fulfilment  of  their  prayers.  H. 


of  a  nature  to  produce  gre^t  sufferincr,  which  she 
bore  witb  much  pitieace,  and  quietly  pascsed  from 
works  to  rewards. 

Died,  on  the  Itth  of 'eth  month,  1864,  Esthrr, 
widow  of  Jonathan  Knight,  in  th-  8Ctti  yf^r  of  her 
age  ;  a  member  of  Greeu  Street  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  17th  of  6th  m  .»nth.  1864  Mark  Break, 

in  his  idih  year;  a  member  of  Spruce  St.  Monthly 
Meeting,  formerly  of  Wilmington. 

 ,  on  the  llth  of  6th  month,  1864,  Thomas 

DixEY,  of  Philadt  Iphirt,  formerly  a  sea  captain,  in 
the  77ih  jear  of  bis  age. 


Growth,  in  grace  will  destroy  the  accusing 
spirit  in  man  :  there  will  be  more  usefulness 
and  less  noise :  more  tenderness  of  conscience 
and  less  scrupulosity;  there  will  be  snore  peace, 
more  hutnility :  when  the  full  corn  is  in  the  ear, 
it  bends  down  because  it  is  full, —  Cecil. 


Died,  on  the  27th  of  2d  month,  1864,  near  Moores- 
town,  Burlington  cou  ty,  N.  J.,  of  polypus,  Josiah 
E.  R  fBiCRTs,  iu  the  24ih  year  of  his  age,  son  of  1 
Stacy  B.  nnd  Esther  l-toberts  ;  a  member  of  Chester  j 
Monthly  Mi.-t'f.ing,  bo  e  his  suffering  of  6  years 
with  Chriitiiiu  resignation,;  and  at  the  clos  ,  there 
was  a  co  .soliug  evidence  that  his  end  was  j  jy  and 
peace. 

 ,  at  the  same  place,  on  the  9th  of  5th  month, 

18G4,  nf  rapid  consumption,  Lydia.  B.  RoBf^^RTS,  in 
the  20th  year  of  her  age,  daughter  of  Siacy  B. 
and  Es  her  lloberts;  a  member  of  Ch-^ter  Monthly 
Meeting.  Slie  often  expressed  a  desirenn  b -ar  her 
sufferings  with  patience;  and  a  few  days  before  h^r 
close,  she  said,  "Oh!  how  happy  I  h.iv^  be' n  : 
having  had  a  fovet  ste  .>f  the  j  ys  to  come."  H^r 
spirit  we  fed  and  believe  is  at  rest  iu  her  heavenly 
Father's  kingd  ra. 

 ,  near  Tunic.i,  La  Salle  coun'y,  111.,  on  the 

29th  ot  4tb  montii,  1864.  of  cougt-siion  of  the  liver 
and  lungs,  William  Lancas.tkr,  in  the  63d  year  nf 
his  age;  a.j  tld.r  and  overseer  of  Clear  Creek 
M'..nihl^>  Meeting^;  a  useful  n, ember  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  a  V'duable  citizen. 

 ,  at  Jerusalem.  L  ng  fslmd,  on  the  25th  of 

5th  muuth,  18o4,  Ann  M.,  wiU  of  Adara  Emeigh, 
and  (laiigh  er  of  Ar.io  Seaman,  in  the  47th  year  or 
her  age.    ller  dihcuses  v.  ere  of  long  standing,  auu 


HISTORY  OP  THE  PLOW. 

The  first  plow  is  f-upposed  fo  have  been  the 
rude  branch  of  a  tree,  cut  so  as  to  have  a  cleffe 
end,  the  point  of  which,  dragged  along  the 
surf.ce  of  the  ground,  scraped  a  furrow,  into 
which  seeds  weie  thrown.  It  soon  occurred 
to  the  husbandman  that  he  mi^ht  relieve  his 
own  labor  by  yoking  an  animal  to  the  long  arm 
of  this  primitive  instrument ;  then  arose  the 
necessity  for  a  handle,  affixed  to  the  back,  so 
that  the  plow  might  be  guided.  The  strength 
of  the  animal  soon  wore  away  or  broke  the 
cleft  of  the  branch,  and  this  necessity  gave  rise 
to  the  invention  of  means  for  attaching  move- 
able shares,  first  of  wood,  next  of  stcme,  copper, 
or  iron,  worked  to  a  shape  adapted  to  the  cut- 
ting of  furrows,  so  as  to  avoid  the  excessive 
labor  arisin-j  from  the  plown)an's  having  to 
lean  upon  the  plow  with  ail  his  weight  to  press 
it  into  the  earth.  Ju*t  such  an  implement  as 
these  conjectures  indicate  was  used  by  the 
Saxons.  Some  of  the  facts  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  plow  are  almost  incredible.  In 
Ireland    there    once    prevailed  a  custom  of 

plowing  by  the  horse's  tail  "  The  draught- 
pole  was  lashed  to  the  tiiil  of  the  horse,  and, 
as  no  harness  was  emplo^yed,  two  men  were 
necessary,  one  to  guide  and  press  upon  the 
plow,  the  other  to  direc:  the  horse,  which  he 
did  by  walking  backwards  before  the  miserable 
animal,  and  beating  it  on  the  hctid  on  either 
side,  according  to  the  direction  required.  This 
custom  prevailed  for  a  cot.siderable  time,  in 
spite  of  a  law  which  was  pyss'^d  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  imposing 
^^evere  penalties  upon  persons  fuund  guilty  of 
"  plowing  by  the  horse's  tail,"  as  in  the  act 
mentioned  and  described     Froni  Ca3^ar  Otwa'e 

Sketches  in  Krris  and  Tyrawiey,"  it  appears 
that  the  barbarous  practice  liu'iere  1  in  the  re- 
mote west  of  Ireland  hs  late  as  the  year  1840! 
And  from  a  paper  "  On  the  breed  of  Horses  in 
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Scoflnnd  in  the  Ancient  Times."  p'-'"tf"^ 
the  firf-t  volimio  of  the  Tinnsact'ons  of  the  So 
ciet3r  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  we  find  ir^ 
that  country  f>s  late  as  the  year  1792. — Dcia 
wore  CiALpfy  RepuhJican. 


"  Hf^w  manv  who  have  deerred  themselves 
antaa 'nif^ts,  will  sniile  hereafter,  when  they 
look  hack  upon  the  world's  wide  harvest-field, 
and  perceive  that  in  nnoonscions  hrotheHtood. 
they  were  helpirg  to  bind  the  selfsame  sheaf." 
— Hawthorne. 


LOVE  US  AT  HOME. 

Ah,  ypp  I  wp  can  boar  ihe  day's  hiT-den  and  hent, 
The  dnst  imd  rude  jo  tlino-s  we  find  in  the  street,- 
And  cenpiiring:  whispers  th«t  fl'  Mt  till  they  mett 
The  ears  th-  y  were  never  int'  nded  to  grreet, 
If  they  love  us  sincerely  at  home. 

We  en  bear  br  the  crowd  to  be  hnrried  alon?, 
Down-trodden,  ' npT)^fi nted,  oppres.ced  by  the  stropjr  ; 
We  can  bea-  even  lasting-  and  U'  provni<ed  w  fon^y, 
If  our  hearts  throiierh  it  al!  can  c^ant  truly  the  song. 

Oh,  they  love  us  most  dearly  at  home.  ^ 

We  can  bear  a  wild  storm,  be  it  snow,  hail  or  rain  ; 
Heavy  looses,  in^-tead  rf  the  Idner 'o -^ked  for  g^ain  ; 
Upbraidir^-'  and  shadows  that  creep  round  our  name, 
And  threaten  it>j  b  ightness  to  hide  or  to  stain, 
If  they  love  us  sine  rely  at  home. 

Oh,  love  us  at  home  I  For  this  treasure  we  plead. 
With  all  else,  this  withheld,  we  are  poor,  poor,  in- 

dei'd  ! 

Take  all,  but  leave  this,  and  with  voices  agrreed, 
We  will  sinjr  with  glad  heart-,  whatever  "ur  need, 
"Tbey  still  love  us,  they  love  us  at  home." 

N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 


LET  US  BE  PATIENT. 

We  mny  not  bo^st  of  being  safely  auckored 

Refore  our  faith  be  tried. 
Nor  doubt  the  end,  because'  some  hope  is  cankered 

On  which  we  much  relied. 

We  may  not  say  that  Heaven  hath  dealt  unkindly 

When  loved  '  nes  puss  awfiy; 
We  know  Our  Father  ne'er  itfflicteth  blindly, 

Though  every  hope  dec?iy. 

Let  •  she  g^entle  wi'h  each  other,  loving, 

Shuring  our  care  and  bliss  ; 
Rep'-oving  gently,  if  at  all  reproving, 

Whiit  we  may  deem  amiss. 

And  if  in  earthly  comforts  Heaven  bath  blest  us 

AboVH  our  fellow-men, 
We  are  its  almoners  ;  it  hath  possessed  us 

Ihat  we  may  give  again. 

Wealth  give'h  man  no  cause  for  haughty  carriage  : 

hove  dwclleth  nor,  wi  li  greed  ; 
Unb  ss  the  head  ><nd  heart  be  j  ined  in  marriage 

Then  are  we  poor  indeed. 

Let  us  be  patient  then  if  fortune  favor, 

( If  if  ii  coldly  frown  ; 
Fur  blest  is  hn  vt'ho  cnlmer  grows,  and  braver, 

However  oft  Ctist  dofwn. 


True  greatness  is  the  ward  of  self-denial, 

And  riyht«?ousne-s  its  sire  ; 
Allied  to  these,  it  fears  no  earthly  trial, 

Nor  seven-times  heated  fre. 

And  thus  we  learn  the  uses  of  affliction, 

Though  V  eavy  be  the  cross  ; 
The.  foul,  though  daily  led  to  crucifixion., 

Paris  only  with  its  dross. 

Let  us  be  truer  to  our  intniiion — 

God's  spoken  w^ord  to  man  ; 
And  thus  be  lif  ed  to  our  t*ue  position 

In  the  Almighty  plau. 

M.  II.  Cobb. 


From  the  Quarterly  Rcvi<5w. 
POMPFIT. 

(Continued  from  page  236  ) 

Tn  the  early  part  of  this  century,  the  exca^ 
vations  were  aHowed  to  la  o-iijoh.  No  dis- 
coveries of  any  importance  are  recorded  in  the 
'eports.  The  authorities  appear  to  have  con- 
fined thetnj^elves  to  preserving  Sfirae  of  the 
most  important  huildini^s  already  uncovered, 
and  to  keeping  them  free  from  rubhish.  The 
arass  had  been  allowed  to  ^^row  iti  the  streets 
and  in  the  deserted  ruins  The  remains  were 
so  ill  guarded  that  fr'<)uent  complaints  are 
made  of  robberies  of  interesting^  objects.  Few 
stiangers  of  distinction  appe*r  to  have  visited 
P.  mpeii  in  those  unsettled  titnes.  In  the 
records  of  March,  1806,  Prince  Joseph  Bona- 
parte is  mentioned  as  a  visitor;  and  it  is  duly 
noted  that  he  generously  be-towed  two  louis- 
d'ors  and  forty  eight  carlini  on  the  soldiers 
who  had  the  custody  of  them. 
.  In  the  same  year  the  in  elligent  minister  of 
Murat,  Saliceti,  gave  some  impulse  to  the 
work,  by  undertaking  excavations  at  his  own 
expense;  but  his  success  does  not  seem  to 
have  encouraged  him  to  perso^ere,  for  the  ex- 
periment was  soon  discontinued,  a«!  we  are 
told,  "a  motivo  di  mancanzi  didenar).''  In 
the  government  excavations  onlj'-  e-ght  men 
were  emp'oved,  and  even  th'T-se  did  not  receive 
their  pay.  It  is  hint' d  that  tliere  was  c  inse- 
quently  much  difficulty  in  keeping  thum  at 
their  work. 

After  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon^,  the 
excavations  were  carrifd  on  with  more  activ- 
ity. The  king  and  the  queen  frequently 
visited  them,  and  t;  e  superimendeut  always 
contrived  to  have  a  good  cr.ip  of  antiquities 
ready  for  'he  royal  party.  The  reports  of  the 
discoveries  now  began  to  excite  great  interest 
throughout  Europe.  The  ruins  of  Pompeii 
were  amongst  the  principal  objects  which 
attracted  the  stream  of  travellers  flowing  to 
Italy  alter  the  Peace.  The  visits  of  persons 
of  distinction  are  frequently  recorded  in  the 
iournal^.  When  any  such  appeared  at  Naples, 
they  were  usually  honored  by  si  ecial  "scavo/* 
The  presence  of  the  Princes^  of  Wales  and  of 
OiJiiova  are  specially  noted,  and  that  of  many 
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crowned  heads  and  royal  personages  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe. 

In  October  of  1818  we  find  the  record  of 
a  somewhat  curious  discovery.  Two  soldi(^rs 
of  the  guard  of  veterans,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  take  care  of  the  excavated  monuments, — a 
duty,  by  the  way,  which  they  very  ill  per- 
formed, as  frequent  complaints  of  robberies 
and  of  thf^  defacement  of  paintin<rs  still  occur 
in  the  official  reports, — were  walking  on  the 
ancient  walls  of  the  city,  when  they  were 
startled  by  a  fox.  The  animal  took  refuge  in 
a  small  secret  staircase  leading  into  a  subterra- 
nean passage  beneath  the  walls,  through  which 
the  P'tmpeian  garrison  is  supposed  to  have 
issued  when  intending  to  surprise  an  enemy 
investing  the  town.  Our  two  gallant  veterans, 
it  is  declared,  did  not  hesitate  to  follow,  forcing 
their  way  through  the  rubbish  into  a  vaulted 
chamber.  Instead  of  findino:  the  fox  they 
di'^covered  parts  of  a  bronzed  figure,  of  beau- 
tiful workmanship,  lying  among  human  skulls 
and  bones.  These  fragments  proved  to  belong 
tj  a  statue  of  Apollo,  other  parts  of  which 
had  in  the  previous  year  been  taken  out  of  a 
cistern  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  a  mile- 
distant  from  the  walls.  Still  the  left  arm  and 
leg  were  wanting.  These  were  found  shortly 
after,  amongst  a  mass  of  fragments  which  had 
been  colh  cted  during  former  ex^-avations,  and 
placed  in  a  magazine.  The  whole  statue  was 
thus  restored,  and  is  now  one  of  the  chief 
treasures  of  the  Royal  Muse  im.  This  dis- 
covery shows  that  before  the  town  was  over- 
whelmed, the  inhabitants  had  attempted  to 
carry  off  mariy  of  their  most  precious  things. 
It  is  probable  that  this  br<mze  statue  had  been 
thrown  down  and  broken  up  f  >r  the  sake  of 
the  metal.  Those  who  sought  to  bear  part  of 
it  away  had  endeavored  to  escape  by  the  secret 
pas^=age.  They  had  found  the  concealed  out- 
let leading  into  the  open  country  already 
bl'cked  up  by  the  pumice  atones.  They  re- 
traced their  steps;  but  the  entrance  hid  in 
the  mean  while  been  closed  against  them,  and 
they  perished  miserably.  These  little  episodes 
in  the  excavations  give  a  singular  interest  to 
the  buried  ruins.  They  bring  before  us  in  a 
vivid  manner  the  horrors  of  the  catastrofihe, 
and  chronicle,  as  it  were  in  a  book,  the  events 
of  that  fa  al  d:iy. 

In  18:il,  the  Austrians  had  occupied  the 
Neapolitan  States.  They  weie  not  less  merci 
less  '0  the  treasures  of  P-mpeii  than  they 
have  ever  bren  to  other  monuments  of  Italian 
getiius.  One  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
iute  uSe  and  unqueuclkable  hatred  of  the  Ital- 
ians against  their  former  oppressors  arises 
from  the  contempt  which  the  Austrians  have 
shown  for  these  great  works  of  art  which  are 
the  pride  and  glory  of  the  Italian  people.  The 
policy  of  the  Ausaians  in  Italy  appears  to 


have  been  to  destroy,  as  far  as  they  could  ven- 
ture, all  traces  and  memory  of  the  former 
ifreatnoss  and  prosperity  of  the  country  which 
they  held  in  subjection, — as  if  by  such  means 
they  could  trample  out  the  traditions  of  the 
past,  which  had  for  generations  forme!  the 
only  hereditary  wealth  of  the  Italian  nation. 
They  quartered  their  soldiers  in  the  fresco- 
painted  chapels  and  town-halls  ;  tur  ned  the 
convents,  full  of  the  marvels  of  art,  into  sta- 
bles and   military  magazines;    and  billeted 
their  uncouth  and  filthy  Croats  in  the  lordliest 
mansions,  where  the  most  splendid  furniture 
and  the  richest  decorations  of  the  Italian 
classic  age  served  for  firewood,  or   were  wan- 
tonly destroyed.    It  is  singular  tha*  a  govern- 
ment boasting  of  its  refinement  and  civilization, 
and  not  insensible,  north  of  the  Alps,  to  the 
influence  of  the  fine  arts  and  to  the  good  opi- 
nion of  Europe,  should  have  committed  this 
egregious  blunder  in  Italy.    In  the  journals 
of  the  excavations  at  Pompeii  we  have  such 
entries  as  this  :  "  June  30  (1821).  Yesterday 
a  party  of  Austrian  soldiers  in  garrison  at 
Torre  delT    Annunziata,   havi  ng  penetrated 
into  various  paris  of  this  royal  domain,  com- 
mitted serious  impertinences  (jhlle  serie  Im- 
pertmenze).     Amonsst    other    things  they 
broke  in  pieces  a  fine  am()hora  of  terra  cotta, 
and  ev^en  threw  down   the   columns  which 
formed  the  peristyle   of  the  ancient  public 
edifice,  supposed  to  be  a  Lycaeum,  and  were 
connected  with  the  Temple  of  Isis.'' 
~  During  the  reign  of  the  Bourbons,  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  those  who  had  the  care  of  the 
ruins  seems  to  have  been  to  make  sufficient 
discoveries  of  interest  to  attract  strangers,  and 
thus  to  increase  th«  resources  of  the  establish- 
ment and  of  the  State.    Nothing  was  d^me 
for  the  real  love  of  art,  or  in  that  liberal 
spirit  which  should  characterize  it.    The  ex- 
cavations at  Pompeii,  like  everything  else  in 
the  kingdom,  became  a  vehicle  for  jobbery  and 
public  robbery.    They  were  given  over  to 
such  persons  as  were  able  to  bribe  those  about 
the    king,  or    could    command    influence  at 
court, — at  one  time  to  a  favorite  scene  painter, 
'i'he  object  was  to  make  as  much  as  possible 
out  of  them.    Strangers  were  only  allowed  to 
visit  them  under  the   most  stringent  regula- 
tions.   To  draw,  to  copy,  or  even  to  take  the 
roughest  noles,  w;is  strictly  forbidden.  The 
mi-re  traveller  was  not  even  allowed  to  make 
from  the  ruins  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  beautiful 
scenery  which  surrounds  them.    It  wns  only 
when  a  painting  or  an  cbject  of  interest  had 
been   discovered   for    some  years  that,  after 
going  thritugh  all  manner  of  forms,  and  wait- 
ing many  a  day,  the  archaeologist  or  the  artist 
could  obtain  permission  to  make  a  drawing  of 
it.    These  illiberal  rules  wt're  extended  to  the 
collections   in    the    Museum''.    No   one  was 
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exempt  from  them,  except  the  small  knot  of 
persous  who  had  oltaioed  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  publication,  aud  who  looked  upon  it  as 
a  profitable  monopoly.  Even  Sir  W.  Gell, 
whost^  first  work  on  Pcmipeii  had  done  so  much 
to  call  attention  to  the  ruius  ;ind  to  malie  them 
known  to  the  most  profitable  of  visitors  at  that 
time,  the  English,  and  who,  himself  a  resident 
at  Naples,  was  ever  ready  to  open  his  rich 
portfolios  and  his  valuable  collections  and 
library  to  f-tudents  of  all  nations,  was  not  al- 
lowed to  execute  drawings  lor  the  second 
series  of  his  work, — the  importation  and  sale 
of  which  w<  re  actually  interdicted  under  a 
heavy  penalty.  It  was  only  by  stealth  that  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  hi>  illu^trations,  and  in 
preserving  tbe  record  of  many  valuable  monu- 
ments which  have  since  perished. 

As  in  every  other  public  dt  partment  of  Na- 
ples, a  crowd  of  huDgry  hatsgers  on  fed  upon 
the  traveller.  The  principal  ruins  were  kept 
u!ider  lock  and  key  by  one  of  these  harpies, 
who  pounced  upon  tlie  visitor,  and  extnrted  a 
fee  before  he  wuld  oj  en  the  gate.  Of  course 
they  robbed  every  one  alike.  Some  of  the 
moftt  interesting  objects  discovered  in  the 
ruins  were  stolen  by  the  guardians  themselves, 
and  w^  re  sold  to  those  who  supplied  the  various 
public  and  private  museums  in  Europe.  Many 
of  the  choicest  specimens  of  ancient  art  in  the 
valuable  collection  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
antiquities  brought  together  by  Sir  W.  Tem 
p'e,  long  our  minister  at  Naples,  and  so  munifi 
cently  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  British  nation, 
were  obtained  from  dei;lers,  who  openly  offered 
the  plundered  property  for  sale.  It  was  even 
suspected  ttiat  the  g'jvernment  officials  them- 
selves shared  in  the  profit. 

During  this  period,  however,  many  precious 
discoveries  were  made.  Probably  the  most  re- 
markable was  tbar,  in  1881,  of  the  great 
mosaic,  supposed  to  repre.^ent  the  battle  of 
•  Issus,  forming  the  pavement  of  a  chnmber  in 
the  so-called  house  of  the  Faun.  This  was 
one  of  the  most  charming  residences  in  Pom- 
peii, and,  no  doubt,  belonged  to  a  man  of 
wealth  and  rare  taste.  It  had  suff"ered  from 
the  first  earthquake.  Its  owner  was  repairing 
it  when  the  eruption  took  place.  The  remains 
of  more  ancient  frescoes  may  be  detected 
under  the  newly-executed  paintings.  Piles  of 
bricks,  a  long  frieze  in  terra- cotta,  covered 
with  stucco  bas-reliefs  representing  Nereids 
riding  on  sea  monsters,  and  a  large  collection 
of  various  marbles  for  the  pavements,  were 
found  in  the  house  ready  for  use.  In  the 
midst  of  a  courtyard,  surrounded  by  a  portico, 
there  had  been  a  flower-garden ;  in  its  centre 
stood  a  graceful  marble  fountain ;  at  the  four 
corners  were  placed  vases  and  statues.  Open- 
ing upon  this  garden  was  a  small  chamber,  the 
entrance  to  which  was  formed  by  two  elegant 


columns  and  two  pilasters  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  painted  red.  Between  the  columns  was 
a  pavement  in  colored  mosaic,  rcpie&enting 
the  course  of  the  Nile. 

Various  E^iyptian  animals,  a  crocodile,  a 
hippopotamus,  an  ichneumon,  and  many  gay 
birds  floating  on  the  stream,  typified  the  river. 
This  was  the  anteehaniber  to  the  rich  peristyle 
in  which  the  pavement  was  formed  by  the 
great  m.osaic,  probably  the  most  important  work 
of  this  nature  pres-erved  to  us  from  the  an- 
cients. Its  subject  is  a  battle  between  Greeks 
and  barbarians  who,  from  their  costume,  may  be 
presumtd  to  be  Persians,  or  of  some  other 
Oriental  race.  A  youthful  warrior,  clothed  in 
Greek  armor,  his  head  bare,  char^'cs  with  his 
couched  spear  ihrough  a  mass  of  fighting  men 
in  flowing  garn^ents  and  lofty  headdresses.  He 
seeks  to  reach  an  Eastern  king,  who  sits  on  a 
high  chariot.  We  recognize  in  the  two,  Alex- 
ander and  Darius;  and  the  battle  may  be  one 
of  tho^e  great  victories  which  decided  the  fate 
of  the  Eastern  world.  The  mosaic  is  of  the 
finest  execution. 

The  te.^sersE  are  all,  we  believe,  cut  from 
natural  stone,  and  are  most  skilfully  and  artist- 
ically laid.    It  is  highly  probable  that  this 
njof-aic  is  a  copy  of  some  well-known  picture  of 
antiquity,  Greek  or  Roman.    So  elaborate  and 
iu  portant  a  design  could  scarcely  have  been 
made  for  a  pavement,  for  which  it  seems  but 
ill  adapted.     jMoieover,  we  can  trace  in  it  an 
attempt  to  imitate,  in  very  inadequate  mate- 
rials, the  peculiar  qualities  of  a  picture.    As  a 
work  of  art  it  is  of  great  value,  as  affording 
the  best  insight  we  possess  into  the  knowledge 
and  proficiency  attained  by  the  ancients  in 
painting.    Not  that  there  is  any  reason  to 
doubt  that  a  people  so  skilled  in  two  of  the 
highest  branches  of  art,  in  architecture  and 
sculpture,  should  have  been  deficient  in  the 
third.    But,  owing  to  the  far  more  perishable 
nature  of  pictures,  no  great  work  of  that  class 
has  reached  us.    We  can  only  judge  of  the 
perfection  attained  l  y  the  ancients  in  painting 
through  very  imperfect  copies,  or  by  the  still 
less  satisfactory  means  of  written  descriptions. 
"Worthy  of  particular  remark  in  this  battle- 
scene  are  the  admirable  grouping  and  expres- 
sion of  the  figuies,  the  spirit  of  the  composi- 
tion, the  correct  drawing,  the  knowledge  of 
foreshortening,  and  the  just  application  of  the 
laws  of  light  and  shade.    Even  these  qualities 
can  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the 
original,  of  which  this  pavement  was  probably 
one  of  many  reproductions. 

This  mosaic  appears  to  have  been  injured  by 
the  first  earthquake,  and  it  was  under  rejair 
when  the  great  eruption  overwhelmed  the 
town.  It  has  suffered  further  injury  by  long 
exposure  after  its  discovery,  and  by  its  subse- 
quent transfer  to  the  Museum  at  Naples. 
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Several  Oiher  u^uttuic  pavciiieiiO  of  consui- 
erable  njciit  ^ua  luduy  looms  ornameuted  with 
elegant  j  aiuted  uecoru  ions,  "were  discovered  in 
this  house,  winch  luims  a  block  or  "  island," 
as  is  technically  culled,  1  e  ween  lour  streets. 
Only  two  huuiuu  skeletons  were  found  in  it, 
those  ot  an  uiu  niou  ana  'a  girl,  who  had  tukeu 
relume  in  an  oven  near  the  kitchen.  Tutj 
were  probably  strvanis  who  Lad  been  let'  in 
charge  of  the  hou^^e  whilst  their  master  and 
his  luuiily  had  wisely  taken  to  flight  at  the 
con.mencfciiient  (;J[  the  eruption,  carrying  with 
them  )bei:-  no  t  valuable  pioperfy.  But  one 
ot  ihosu  luuctiing  iitiie  episoues  which  are  so  lull 
of  interest  and  give  a  hvtly  reality  to  Pompeii, 
is  connected  wnh  the  house  of  the  Faun.  '1  he 
skeleton  of  a  dove  was  lound  in  a  niche  over- 
looking ihe  gariieu.  Like  the  sentry,  who  stiil 
Btoi  d  as  if  in  warcii  and  ward  at  the  city  gale, 
she  had  been  tiue  to  her  duty  to  the  last;  sbe 
had  sat  in  her  ncht  whilst  tbe  burning  shower 
fell  around,  ana  beutaih  her  was  the  egg  which 
contained  the  iiuy  bonts  of  her  ^et  unborn 
young  one. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Fiieuds'  Intelligencer. 
VEGETABLE  POIfcONS. — NO.  III. 

There  are  various  plants  known  amongst  u.s 
that  are  rot  only  pui«unous  when  administered 
inteinally,  bus  when  applied  externally,  often 
prcduce  j-eriius  cunsf  queuces.  The  mo>t  viru- 
lent of  the!-e  is  the  illius  Venenata,  or  Poison 
or  Swamp  Sumac li. 

It  is  mostly  found  growing  in  swampy, 
shady  places,  iiom  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high,  and 
is  common  throughout  most  sections  of  the 
country.  In  general  appearance  it  resembles 
the  more  coinmon  varieties  of  sumach,  but  may 
be  easily  distinguithed  from  them  by  its  nau 
seous  smell,  and  by  ihe  color  of  its  seed  pani- 
cles, which  are  ot  a  yellowish  gieen.  On  ac 
count  of  the  beauty  of  its  smooth,  shining  foli 
age  at  all  seasons,  and  of'  its  almost  un parallel 
ed  splendor  m  the  autumn,  from  the  time  the 
leaves  begin  to  cfange  until  they  drop  off  with 
the  fiiv-t  frost,  it  !s  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
small  trees  ki;own,  and  would  deserve  a  place 
in  every  coll<  ction  of  ornamental  shrubbery,  it 
it  wcie  not  for  its  deleterious  character. 

Kveiy  part  ol  this  shrub  is  poisonous  in  a 
higli  degiee,  to  most  persons,  either  by  the 
touch  or  smell,  !  ut  those  of  irritable  or  unsta- 
ble htbits  are  nn  st  susceptible  to  its  attacks. 
1q  about  48  hours  after  coming  in  contact  with 
it,  inflammation  appears  on  the  skin,  followed 
soon  alter  by  sn  ail  j)ustules  on  the  inflamed 
parts,  accompanied  with  almost  intolerable 
itching  and  burning.  An  application  of  a  solu« 
tion  of  borax  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  remedy 
when  applied  early. 


Another  poisonous  variety  of  the  same  genus 
is  the  Khus  iladiCHns,  commonly  known  as 
Poison  Vine,  or  Poison  Oak,  or  Poi.-on  Ivy, 
growing  Irom  40  to  5U  f  et  high,  attaching  it- 
.«-elf  by  root-like  piocesses  eu»anat!ng  ir>  m  the 
>tem,  to  old  iences,  trees,  &C:,  which  it  often 
envelopes  in  its  di apery  of  dark  green.  The 
touch  or  the  smoke  from  its  burning  is  often 
very  deleterious  to  many  persons,  though  not  so 
univeisaliy  as  the  preceding  species. 

There  is  a  plant  often  mistaken  for  the  Poi- 
son Vine,  which  it  very  much  lesi  mbles,  grow* 
ing  to  about  the  same  height,  and  atta«  hiug  it- 
self to  simi  ar  objects.  This  is  the  Viiginia 
Creeper,  or  Five  linger,  botanicaily  the  Ampe- 
lopsis  Hederacea.  Both  plants  have  compound 
leaves,  but  may  always  be  distinguished  by  the 
former  having  but  three  leaflets,  while  ihe  lat- 
ter has  five  ;  and  also  by  its  attaching  itself  by 
Uicans  of  tendrils  like  the  grape  vine,  in  con- 
nection wi  h  the  root-like  processes.  It  is  free 
Irom  any  poisonous  properties,  and  is  some- 
times trans])lant».d  as  an  ornan»entai  climber; 
Its  rampant  growth  and  beautiful  loliage,  espe- 
cially in  the  autumn,  making  it  a  desirable 
plant  ibr  that  puipose. 

When  the  dew  is  upon  the  common  garden 
Parsnip,  it  is  inimical  to  many  persons,  and 
the  juice  of  the  plant  when  ex:einally  applied 
is  i'ully  as  deleterious  as  the  P-  isofi  Oak  or  Ivy, 
and  should  be  carefully  gu^jrded  against  by  all. 
There  is  no  species  of  Parsnip  indigenous  to 
this  Country  ;  and  the  plant  known  as  the 
■'Wild  Pal  snip,"  will  be  founc  upon  compari- 
son to  be  identical  with  the  cultivated  variety. 
Quakertowu,  5lh  mo.,  1864.  •  M. 


THE  CORK. 

There  are  few  things  in  common  daily  and 
manifold  use,  of  which  is  so  little  known  as 
cork.  Some  think  it  is  a  kind  of  a  bark  and 
grows  in  the  woods,  others,  that  it  grows  under 
wa^er  like  the  sponge,  and  we  have  even  heard 
the  belief  expressed,  that  corks  grew  on  trees 
1  ke  plums  and  pears.  It  is  an  article  indispen- 
sable to  every  houpehold — is  used  in  cellar  and 
kitchen,  and  found  in  every  sick  room  ;  drug- 
gists, chemists,  and  liquor  dealers  consume 
great  quantities  j  it  is  used  by  nearly  all  me- 
chanics, forms  part  oT  the  manufacture  of 
Various  articles  of  clothing,  such  as  hats  and 
shoes  for  winter;  lastly,  fishermen  use  it  for 
their  seines,  and  it  preserves  our  lives  when  in 
danger  on  the  water.  Does  not  such  an  usefnl, 
so  versatile  an  article,  which  has  no  substitute 
nor  ever  will  have,  deserve  to  be  known  better? 

The  cork  tree,  or  cork  oak,  quercus  suler^  be» 
longs  in  botany  to  the  same  class  as  the  rest  of 
the  oaks,*  bears  acorns,  and  only  diff'ers  from 
them  by  giving  less  shade  and  looking  less 
fresh,  owing  to  its  bark  being  clipped  so  often. 
This  baik  is  the  cork  wood,  and  out  of  it  the 
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corks  are  cut.    It  was  known  and  much  ii  ade 
use  of  hy  I  he  oil  Greeks  and  Romans. 

In  modern  lircruture,  even  in  geographies 
and  travelling  guides  describing  all  the  peculi- 
arities of  a  country,  the  cork  tree  is  never 
mentioned.  On  the  steamer  going  over  to 
Elurope,  1  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  Spaniard, 
from  near  Madrid,  who  did  not  know  that  tlte 
cork  prew  in  Spain  ;  and  in  the  railroad  cars 
from  Ciidiz  to  Seville,  I  conversed  freely  with 
a  gentleniuu  from  (!ordova,  who  had  travelled 
and  seen  and  knt-w  a  great  many  things,  but 
never  he;ird  of  such  a  thing  as  u  cork  iorming 
a  branch  of  trade  and  growing  and  being  man- 
ufactured in  Spain. 

This  won'irrful  tree  only  grows  in  Europe, 
in  Spain,  I'ortugitl  and  Sicily,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent in  pair's  ot  sou  liem  France,  and  also  in 
Africa  near  Bone,  Algios.  All  efforts  to  trans- 
plant it  to  our  Country  to  parts  of  the  same 
geograpliicitl  and    lerre-trial    c  -ndition,  have 
proved  futile.    It  has  an  acc(  mmodating  way  of 
growing  best  and  pro  lucing  the  finest  cork  in 
the  most  sterile  ground.    So  it  is  seen  in  the 
Pyrenees  on   ihe  top  of  mountains  between 
nothing  but.  roeks  nud  stones.    The  acorn  is 
planted,  and  affer  tlie  sapling  has  grown  into  a 
tree  of  about  five  inclies  diameter,  say  after 
ten  ye;irs  more  or  less,  it  is  for  the  first  time 
stripped  of  Irs  Dark,  but  not  more  than  two 
feet  from  the  ground.    The  stufi"  obtained  is 
good  for  nothing  and  is  called  'Hhe  savage." 
After  anoth'  r  eight  or  te>i  years  it  is  stripped 
again,  hud  t!  is  time  double  tie  former  leng  h 
from  the  root,  and  so  successively  until  forty 
years  of  age,  wlu  n  ir.  is  stripped  from  the  root 
to  whero  the  biatiches  begin  to  expand,  wiiere 
the  bark  is  always  of  the  finest  quality  hete- 
after.    Th  second  growth  is  little  better  than 
the  6rgt,  it  is  us*  d  fo  seines  and  other  rough 
purpo-es,  but.  the  ihird  eommences  to  be  good. 
For  this  reason  si»  little  is  planted,  as  it  takes 
nearly  fifty  years  before  the  tree  yields  a  full 
crop,  butouc-e  in  oper^.tion  the  tree  lasts  centu- 
ries.   It  is  the  gieat- St  dividend  paying  prop- 
erty on  earth,  as  it  wants  no  looking  after,  no 
nursing,  only  to  be  clipped  every  ten  years. 
The  cork  is  stripped  to  what  is  called  la 
camisa,"  the  sh.n  of  the  tree,  a  tender  sort  of 
second  bark,  wiiich  is  blood  red,  and  if  split 
open  or  partly  cut,  j-auses  the  whole  tree  to  die 
off.    This  red  color  lasts  about  ten  months, 
after  which  expi)sure  and  the  growth  within 
thicken  and  strengthen  the  bark,  and  after  a 
year  or  two  it  assumes  a  rough  and  furrowed 
grey-brown  appearance.    The  crop  is  made  on 
an  average  every  ten  years,  the  bark  growing  in 
thickness  less  every  year,  and  after  it  is  strip- 
ped, the  thickness  plainly  indicates  the  age  by 
fine  lines,  running  pa>allel  with  each  other,  a 
line   Cftch    year.     The   space  between  the 
outer  bark  and  the  first  line  is  often  a  quarter 


of  an  inch  wide,  as  the  first  yenr  knows  of  no 
impediment  and  pressure,  and  thus  the  bark 
prows  most,  the  space  between  the  next  years 
is  smaller  and  so  on  up  to  the  hst,  which,  if 
the  bark  is  between  twelve  and  fifteen  years 
old,  dwindles  down  to  a  line.  In  fertile  bot- 
toms or  plains  the  bark  is  often  fit  to  be  strip- 
ped after  five  or  six  years,  is  thicker  than  the 
one  raised  on  the  mountains  of  double  Ege,  but 
the  quality  is  very  inferior.  The  best  cork 
wood  grows  in  Gataluna,  Spain,  iu  the  province 
of  Gerona,  and  it  is,  at  present,  almost  exclu- 
sively from  any  other  wood,  used  for  cham- 
pagne corks,  and  the  prefer- rsee  given  to  it  in 
that  quarter  ought  to  be  deeisive.  The  mouth 
of  a  champagne  bottle  is  a  little  over  half  an 
inch  wide,  and  the  cork  popping  forth,  fully 
I4  inch  in  diameter,  must  eertai'ily  be  soft  and 
subtle  to  admit  such  pref^sure  by  machines. 

The  manufactured  cork  foims  the  main  ex- 
port article  of  Cataluna  and  amounts  to  mil- 
lions in  the  year,  but  the  exportation  of  the 
cork  wood  is  prohibited  by  law  since  many 
years,  when  the  English  bought  up  all  the  wood 
they  could  get  hold  of,  and  to  such  an  extent, 
that  the  native  cork-cutters  had  no  more  wood 
to  work  on.    A  riot  ensued  and  the  Govern- 
ment made  the  law  pr^diibiting  export.  Since 
the  manufacture  of  champagne  has  assumed 
such  enormous  dimensions  (over  twenty  mil- 
lions of  bottles  are  put  up  every  year),  the 
Catalonian  wood  has  steadily  risen  in  price  and 
costs  now  double  to  what  it  did  ten  years  ago; 
what  formerly  sold  at  three  eeuts  of  our  money 
for  twelve  ounces    (the  Spanish    pound),  ig 
scarce  at  present  at  six  atid  eight  cents.  All 
the  proprietors  of  forests  have  becouje  rich,  a 
great  number  of  exporting  houses  have  made 
fortunes  in  corks,  while  the  ssiiail  manufacturer 
has  to  sell  at  the  same  price  as  formerly,  and 
the  only  way  of  extricating  himself  is  to  deteri- 
orate the  qualities.    What  was  formerly  thrown 
away,  is  now  manufactured  in<o  a  low  grade  of 
goods,  and  what  was  once  secoud  quality,  ie 
now  considered  and  sold  as  first.    The  propri- 
etors have  become  weahhy  from  poor  laboring 
men,  for  fifty  years  ago  th(^  world  at  large  was 
not  so  thirsty  as  it  is  now,  very  few  corks  were 
used,  and  their  lands  unfit  for  agriculture, 
worth  almost  nothing;  they  now  have  every- 
thing their  own  way,  in  every  instance  exact 
cash  down,  take  only  gold  in  payment,  and  only 
whole  ounce  pieces  of  full  weight  at  that;  some 
give  the  manufacturers,  who  buy  on  the  spot 
and  often  come  from  a  distance,  something  to 
eat;  others  do  not,  but  all  compel  such  buyers, 
who  live  on  the  Meditenanean  shore,  to  bring 
plenty  of  fish  along  with  them.    The  cork- 
wood is  sold  by  cords,  at  si«:ht  as  we  might  say  ; 
formerly  the  proprietors  heaped  up  liberally,  bo 
that   the    buyers    often   ob  tained  a  bargain. 
While  now  a-days,  if  there  is  any  difference  or 
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a  mistake  made,  it  is  eerta'm  to  tura  out  iu 
favor  ot  the  seller. 

(To  be  concluded). 

Spirits  op  Turpentine. — Sometime  ago, 
we  called  attention  to  the  practicability  of  man- 
utdcLuriug  spirits  of  turpentine  from  the  pitch 
pine  trees  in  the  North,  so  as  to  reduce  its  pre- 
sent enormous  cost.  We  see  by  the  Scientific 
Ame.iican,  that  great  efforts  are  being  made  in 
various  parts  ot  the  Northern  States  to  man- 
ufacture it,  and  that  excellent  publication  ex- 
plains the  way  in  which  it  is  dune,  as  follows  : 

"The  method  of  procuring  pitch  from  the 
pine  trees  of  North  Carolina,  is  to  chop  a  box 
or  packet  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  A  long- 
blaiied  axe  is  used,  the  lower  lip  of  the  box  is 
made  horizontal,  with  a  deeper  portion  in  the 
rear,  and  the  upper  surface  is  inclined;  the  box 
boldiug  from  one  to  three  pints.  From  one  to 
three  buxes  are  made  in  a  tree,  according  to  its 
size.  The  boxes  are  cut  during  the  winter, 
and  the  pitch  begins  to  fluw  about  the  middle 
of  March.  A  thin  shaving  of  wood  must  be 
taken  from  the  top  of  the  box  once  in  eight  or 
ten  days,  so  as  to  expose  a  fre  h  surface.  The 
sap  is  collected  by  means  of  ladles,  from  the 
boxes  as  they  become  filled,  aud  deposited  in 
barrels.  The  spirits  of  turpentine  is  obtained 
by  distilling  the  pitch  in  stills  similar  to  those 
used  for  distilling  ardent  spirits.  The  article 
may  be  purified  by  a  second  distillation  with 
caustic  soda  or  potash.'' 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS 
Flour  and  Mkal. — Sales  of  supertiae  Flour  at 
^7  50,  extra  at  $8  25.  Penna.  and  Ohio  family  at 
$8  25  aud  $8  37  per  barrel,  and  faucy  at  $10.  Small 
sales  to  the  trade  from  $7  25  up  to  $9  7o  for  com- 
moti  au  l  faucy.  Last  sales  of  Rye  Fl  )ur  $7  25, 
and  of  Coru  Mt-al  at  f  5  75  for  Pennsylvania,  and 
$(3 .25  for  Brandy  wine. 

Gk^im. — Sales  of  good  and  prime  Red  Wheat  at 
$1  95  a  2  OU  per  bushel,  and  white  at  from  $2  05  to 
2  14.  Rye  ran-es  from  $1  57  to  $1  60.  Corn— Yel- 
low is  hrm  at  $1  50  a  1  51  afloat.  Oats  are  un- 
changed— sales  of  Penna.  at  85  a  86  cts.  Last  sales 
of  Pt^naa.  Barley  at  $1  25  a  1  40,  and  of  Malt  at 
^1  60  a  I  65. 


lEDAK  COTTAGE,— Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 
J    is  now  upju  tor  the  reception  of  viaitord.   Terms,  $1  .00. 
6th  mo.  25, 1804.— 2m.  npf.  George  Chandlee. 


TO  KENT;— Seven  room.',  being  part  of  a  house,  926  North 
Khniinth  Street,  above  Poplar,    t'art  of  the  rent  taken  out 
in  board  f  »r  one  lady-     Friends  family  preferred.  Posse.seiou 
given  oeveuth  mo.  Uih,  18ti4.    Please  call  immediately. 
6th  nio.  23,  i»o4.— It  pfwo.  vnr. 


HIG1ILA.ND  D15LL  BOARDING  HOUSE.   This  House  is  now 
open  to  rectjive  summer  boarders.    It  is  beautifully  located 
on  a  pur  uf  the  Blue  Mountains,  thren  miles  frum  tb(^  Delaware 
Water  <iap,  two  miles  from  Strouds  burg  Station.    For  hoaUh  and 
fine  scenery  it  is  unsurpassed.    Liveries  attached. 
¥or  further  information,  apply  to— 

Charles  Foulkk,  Proprietor, 
Stroudsburg,  Mouroa  Co.,  Pa. 

Conreyance  to  and  from  Stroudsburg  daily. 
0  mo.  4,  1864.— pfwo. 


QUMMEK  BOARDING.  Several  boarders  can  be  accommo 
vj  dH.teil  at  Concord,  Delaware  Count;  ,  uu  the  l'biladeli>hia  and 
iiallimore  CVutral  K.  K  ,  twenty  miifs  west  of  PhiiacU  iphia.  The 
locality  IS  healthy  and  delightful,  liuih.ing  ix  arly  new  ;  room* 
comfortable  aud  well  ventilated.    Liverit-s  attached 

Apply  to  Joseph  Shortliuok, 

Coucurdvilie,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

Reference,  B.  C.  Uornor,  1106  Arch  street. 

6mo.  15,  2t. 


pHESTERFIELD  BOARDLN'G  SCHOOL  FOR 
\J  Young  Men  and  Boys  ;  situated  on  the  Cross- 
wicks  Road,  three  miles  from  Burdeutown,  N.  J. 

The  fofiy-eighth  (48)  sessii>n  of  this  in^^titution 
will  commj'i.ce  on  the  16th  of  5lh  mouth,  1864, 
and  coutinue  tweniy  weeks. 

TERMS,  $70  ;  one-half  payable  in  advance,  the 
other  in  the  middle  of  the  sessiou. 

For  further  particulars  address, 

Henry  W.  Ridgway, 
Crosswick's  P.  0.,  Burlington  couuty,  N.  J. 
4th  mo.  9,  '64— 3m. 


EATON  ACADEMY,  Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co., 
Pa.,  for  Boys  aud  Young  Mes. 

Geo.  a.  NywBOLD,  Prmcipal. 
Summer  Session  of  12  weeks,  will  commence  the 
lUb  of  4th  moDlh,  1864.    F-or  Cin-ulars  address  the 
Principal,  Keuneit  Square  P.  0.,  Chester  couuty,  Pa. 

A  few  Summer  Boarders  will  be  accommodated 
during  1th  and  8th  men  hs.  g.  a.  N. 

4th  tno.^th  16,  1864.— tf. 


fOR  RENT.— A  LARGE  AND  COMMODIOUS 
iwo-siory  dwelling  house,  with  tliree  rooms  and 
a  large  hnli  on  the  first  floor,  aud  a  couvetiient 
kilcheti  ait  iched  ;  a  large  aud  good  garden,  and 
sufficient  stabling.  Tntre  is  aho  a  large  school- 
house  c-nveuient  to  the  dwelling,  tho  whole  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  yard,  nicely  shaded.  Thia 
property  hws  recently  been  used  as  a  t  carding 
school,  with  satisfactory  succes-i.  The  location  is 
healtby  and  pleasant,  the  neighborho.  d  good,  and 
convenient  lo  places  of  wor.-hip,  8cho<ds,  sioies,  &c. 
It  is  situated  in  the  villrige  of  K'al!siu.iton,  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa.,  two  aud  a-half  miles  fn-m  the  Philada.  and 
Trenton  Railroad  at  Moriisville,  aud  three  from 
Trenton.  There  is  a  daily  mail  and  post  office  la 
the  place.  It  will  be  rented  all  together,  for  the 
accunimodation  of  a  boarding  school,  or  separately, 
and  either  by  the  year  or  as  a  summer  residence,  as 
may  best  suit  applicants.  For  particuLirs  wddresa 
either  of  the  subscribers,  or,  to  view  the  property, 
call  on  Ebenezer  Hancb,  near  the  premist-s. 

WILLIAM  SATTERrilWAITB, 
JAMES  R.  STACKllOUSE, 
Fallsington  P.  0.,  Bucks  county,  Pa, 
MAR'i  PALMER, 
3d  mo.  19,  64.— tf.        Edgewood,  Bucks  Co  ,  Pa. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  JOURNAL  OF  DAVID  SANDS. 
(Continued  from  p.  227.) 

10th  mo.  4th,  attended  a  meeting  and  visited 
several  families  until  the  15th;  then  parted 
with  our  friends,  in  great  nearness  of  affection, 
and  took  passage  for  Falmouth,  where  we  ar- 
rived in  about  six  hours ;  had  great  peace  of 
mind  on  this  passage,  feeling  entirely  clear  of 
Nantucket,  after  many  meetings  both  among 
Friends  and  others.  I  landed  at  Falmouth, 
and  stayed  one  night,  and  proceeding  to  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard,  had  a  meeting,  and  Sitayed  with 
a  kind  friend,  David  Coffin;  from  thence  to 
Falmouth,  and  attended  their  first-day  meeting ; 
and  thence  to  Boston,  to  their  quarterly  meeting, 
and  to  Lynn  and  Salem.  I  was  much  favored 
through  the  several  sittings  of  these  meetings, 
which  were  large,  and  truth  seemed  to  be  over 
all ;  God  be  blessed  for  evermore.  We  lodged 
at  Jeremiah  Hacker's  while  in  Salem,  who  was 
very  kind,  and,  with  his  children,  was  made 
cear  to  us  in  the  best  sense.  From  this  place 
we  returned  back,  and  had  meetings  at  Boston, 
Lynn,  and  Pembroke,  the  last  a  quarterly  meet- 
ing; after  which  we  took  divers  meetings  on 
our  return,  as  Centre  Cushinet,  Long  Plane, 
Kochester,  Sandwich,  and  Yarmouth.  To  the 
last  came  many  of  the  town's  people,  who  were 
very  civil,  and  we  were  favored,  through  the 
Lord's  goodness,  to  open  the  way  to  rest,  and 
peace  through  J  esus  Christ. 

10th  mo.  20th,  1777,  we  left  Boston  and  came 
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to  Salem,  and  lodged  with  our  friend  Jeremiah 
Hacker,  who,  with  his  family,  received  us 
kindly.  We  have  travelled  in  this  journey 
more  than  three  hundred  miles  since  we  lasfe 
left  this  place.  Praised  be  the  Lord,  who  has 
been  near  to  us,  both  on  the  right  hand  and  on 
the  left,  and  carried  us  through  the  many  be- 
setments  we  have  had  to  experience  both  in- 
wardly and  outwardly.  22d.  We  travelled  east- 
ward :  reached  Hampton,  and  lodged  with 
Tristram  Collins  ;  here  we  met  with  kind  friends. 
23d.  To  Berwick,  about  eight  miles ;  from 
thence  to  Falmouth,  and  attended  their  monthly 
meeting  ;  thence  to  a  new  settlement  of  Friends, 
called  Royal  Borough,  and  had  a  meeting  to 
good  satisfaction.  30th.  Set  forward  to  a  place 
called  Boarding,  on  the  Kennebec  river,  and 
had  a  meeting  at  the  house  of  a  friendly  man, 
w.  ere  came  many  of  the  inhabitants.  We 
were  favored  with  a  solid  meeting.  The  people 
appeared  kind,  and  I  trust  it  was  a  comfortable 
opportunity  to  many  exercised  minds,  and  cause 
of  thankfulness  in  us,  thus  to  experieae©  the 
continued  care  of  our  dear  Lord  and  Master,  in 
whose  cause  we  are  made  thankful  to  he  worthy 
to  serve.  Here  we  tarried  two  days,  and  some 
friendly  people  came  and  sat  with  us. 

11th  mo.  2d,  left  Swan  Island,  and  went  up 
the  river  to  the  house  of  Gideon  Gardner,  and 
had  a  meeting,  where  came  most  of  the  inhabit- 
ants around.  I  had  cause  to  acknowledge  the 
merciful  dealings  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  who 
was  pleased  to  ioofe  in  mercy  upon  us,  favormg 
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with  his  life-giving  presence  and  renewings  of 
strength.  The  nexi  day  we  proceeded  up  the 
river,  (the  country  and  roads  being  hardly  pas- 
sable,)  we  reached  the  house  of  Christian  Pink- 
ham,  a  friendly  man,  who,  with  his  wife  and 
children,  received  us  kindly.  We  had  a  meet- 
ing at  his  house  to  our  comfort ;  from  thence 
to  a  settlement,  called  Jones'  Plantation,  where 
were  some  friendly  people.  Our  meeting  was 
to  g^od  satisfaction  ihey  appeared  to  be  in  an 
humble  disposition  of  mind,  being  much  alone 
in  a  wild  new  country. 

I  had  many  trials  as  I  travelled  through  the 
wilderness,  in  many  parts  there  being  little  or 
no  road  ;  but  I  believe  Friends  here,  if  they 
keep  their  places,  will  increase.    Stayed  two 
days,  being  unwell,  at  a  house  where  the  wife 
is  a  Friend,  but  not  the  husband,  though  both 
were  very  kind  and  tender  to  us,  and  provided 
sundry  necessaries  to  take  with  us  for  our  fu- 
ture use.    We  left  Swan  Island  on  the  ice,  and 
were  the  first  that  had  passed  with  horses,  and 
had  a  meeting  in  the  evening  at  Gardner  Town, 
and  lodged  with  Reuben  CobeTi,  whose  kind  re- 
ception was  grateful  to  us.    Here  we  had  a 
meeting,  many  attended,  and  the  opportunity 
was  much  to  satisfaction.    Feeling  my  mind 
engaged  to  proceed,  I  went  up  the  river,  and 
found    people  much  rejoiced    at  my  return. 
Having  reached  the  place  I  felt  concerned  to 
visit,  we  appointed  a  meeting,  but  from  the 
great  depth  of  snow,  and  cold,  few  attended. 
We  stayed  two  days  with  our  kind  friend, 
Jethro  Gardner,  until  first-day,  and  had  a  satis- 
j'actory  meeting,  I  trust  to  our  friends  also,  as 
much  kindness  was  expressed.    The  next  day, 
went  down  the  river,  feeling  our  liiinds  drawn 
to  visit  sundry  families  on  our  way,  in  which 
we  had  good  satisfaction,  and  great  tenderness 
appeared  in  many  countenances.    The  people 
are  poor,  and  far  from  any  place  of  worship, 
there  not  being  a  meeting  house  for  near  sixty 
miles.    We  had  many  meetings  as  we  came 
back,  much  to  our  comfort  and  refreshment, 
and  many  appeared  to  be  convinced  of  the 
truth,  whom  we  parted  with  in  great  tenderness. 
Being  much  fatigued  by  hard  travelling,  we 
rested  several  days  in  a  town  called  Vassal- 
borough.  The  inhabitants  are  generally  friendly, 
though  much  strangers  to  our  society.  We 
stayed  with  a  friendly  man  before  mentioned. 
Remington  Hobby,  who  gave  up  his  house  for 
meetings,  and  desired  to  entertain  us  as  long  as 
we  chose  to  stay.    We  lodged  at  many  of  their 
houses,  who  did  the  best  they  were  capable  of 
for  our  comfort,  having  had  many  tender  seasons 
with  thera.   We  parted,  under  a  sense  of  God's 
goodness  in  sending  us  among  them,  but  finding 
myself  impressed  to  go  back,  I  gave  up  to  it, 
and  having  delayed  the  time  so  long,  was  obliged 
to  ride  against  a  hard  snow-storm,  but  was  en- 
abled:  to  reach  in  time  enough  to  hold  a  meet- 


ing; and,  through  the  goodness  of  God,  we 
were  much  favored,  and  the  name  of  the  Lord 
was  exalted  that  day. 

My  concern,  in  being  thus  led  so  singular- 
ly where  no  Friends  dwalt,  yet  finding  no  re- 
lease without  returning  back,  was  a  great  exer- 
cise to  me,  being  almost  at  times  ready  to  con- 
clude that  I  was  wrong,  but  felt  satisfied  that 
my  kind  Master  would  never  fail,  though  at 
times  great  trials  of  faith  are  the  lot  of  his 
children,  although  they  may  be  truly  devoted 
to  his  service.  Oh,  I  may  say,  many  were  the 
heart-achings  I  had  to  pass  through  in  that 
wilderness  land,  but  the  Lord  supported  me 
under  my  many  exercises,  and  preserved  me, 
though  many  times  I  was  almost  in  despair, 
having  had  to  pass  through  good  report  and  evil 
report ;  there  being  those  who  rose  up  to  op- 
pose and  withstand  the  truth,  but  through 
the  power  of  the  Most  High  they  were  made 
willing  to  acknowledge  their  error,  and  I  believe 
were  truly  sorrowful. 

Elijah  Jenkins  and  Samuel  Jones,  my  com- 
panions, here  left  me,  and  I  am  now  accom- 
panied by  a  young  man,  whose  name  is  John 
Winslow.    In  one  of  these  meetings,  he  ap- 
peared in  a  public  testimony,  much  to  my  com- 
fort, and  to  him  my  heart  feels  nearly  united. 
Having  had  several  meetings  to  satisfaction, 
and  finding  my  mind  drawn  up  the  same  river 
again,  we  set  off,  but  giving  way  to  doubts  and 
fears,  I  got  discouraged,  and  turned  back,  and 
made  my  way  westward,  but  in  great  trouble  ; 
sometimes  thinking  to  go  back,  ^it  other  times 
ready  to  think  I  had  stayed  too  long  already. 
From  the  various  reports  I  expected  to  be  im- 
prisoned, as  many  had  threatened  it.    I  made 
several  stops  at  different  places,  to  converse  with 
the  most  leading  men,  and  had  several  meetings 
in  my  journey,  to  good  satisfaction  ;  and  we  got 
to  Falmouth  and  attended  a  funeral,  where 
csme  some  that  intended  ill  against  me,  but 
afterwards   they  went  away  well  reconciled. 
Next  day  being  first-day,  there  came  more  per- 
sons in  order  to  examine  and  form  some  judg- 
ment, whether  it  was  best  to  stop  me  or  not, 
but  I  understood   they  went  away  satisfied. 
Thus,  having  favorable  opportunity,  through 
the  Lord's  goodness,  truth  was  exalted  over  all. 
From  tlience  we  went  to  Goram  Town,  where  I 
was  again  examined,  but  nothing  appearing 
j  against  me,  I  appointed  a  meeting  at  the  house 
]  of  a  friendly  man,  who  was  very  kind,  and  en- 
I  tertained  us.    There  appeared  to  be  a  tender 
I  people  here,  and  they  were  much  reached,  the 
"  Lord's  power  being  manifested   in  the  said 
meeting,  to  our  mutual  comfort.    From  thence 
we  set  off  for  Berwick,  where  I  met  many  near 
friends ;  from  thence  to  Kethera,  and  lodged 
with  James  Neal,  a  valuable  minister.    So  to 
Dover,  where  I  met  with  my  dear  companion 
Aaron  Lancaster,  after  a  separation  of  ten 
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weeks.  We  had  to  rejoice  in  the  Lord's  good- 
ness in  preserving  us  through  many  close  trials, 
in  which  our  souls  had  to  praise  his  mercies. 
At  this  monthly  meeting  were  Friends  from 
different  parts,  in  which  we  were  favored  with 
the  renewals  of  the  Father's  love,  much  to  the 
refreshment,  I  believe,  of  tbe  living  seed.  The 
business  of  the  meeting  was  conducted  in  a 
good  degree  of  brotherly  love  and  condescen- 
sion. Thence  we  went  back  to  Berwick,  and 
to  a  place  called  Philip's  Town,  where  there 
had  not  been  a  Friends'  meeting  .before ;  then 
to  Dover  again,  where  I  had  an  attack  of  ill- 
ness, so  that  my  life  was  almost  despaired  of, 
but  through  mercy  I  soon  recovered.  After 
parting  with  many  near  Friends  we  went  to 
Rochester,  and  thence  to  a  meeting  at  Meads- 
borough  ;  thence  back  to  Rochester  :  we  stayed 
two  days,  and  had  meetings  to  our  mutual  sat- 
isfiiction  and  the  refreshing  of  many  minds, 
through  the  extending  of  the  Father's  love. 
Here  appeared  to  be  many  inquiring  people, 
and  some  in  a  tender  state  of  mind  ;  thence  we 
proceeded  to  Hail's  Town,  a  newly  settled  place, 
where  were  many  who  had  been  convinced 
since  Friends  settled  there,  and  who  appeared 
very  solid  and  steadfast.  Thence  to  Hopkin 
Town,  where  we  had  a  meeting,  and  many  at- 
tended not  of  our  profession,  who  appeared 
well  satisfied,  except  one  person,  who  seemed  to 
cavil  at  something  that  had  been  said,  I  having 
been  led  to  speak  from  the  words  of  the  prophet 
wherein  he  signified  a  dissolution  of  the  old 
heaven  and  old  earth,  and  a  new  heaven  and 
a  new  earth  being  created,  wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness  ;  and  being  led  to  express  the  ne- 
cessity of  this  being  experienced  here  in  time, 
through  the  melting  power  of  truth  on  the 
soul,  which  is  compared  to  the  refiner's  fire 
that  separates  the  dross  from  the  tin,  and  takes 
away  the  reprobate  silver.  This  was  a  matter 
that  had  caused  great  disputes  anaongst  them, 
though  it  was  altogether  unknown  to  me  from 
any  outward  information. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Selected. 

"  There  are  thousands  of  youth  of  good  mo- 
tives, generous  desires,  and  honorable  ambition, 
who  hate  meanness,  and  despise  a  vicious  course 
of  life,  who  are  yet  in  very  great  danger  from 
their  impulses.  A  temptation  a  little  stronger 
than  they  have  met,  an  evil  a  little  more  se- 
ductive, a  moment  a  little  more  unguarded,  may 
work  their  ruin  j  or,  if  not  work  absolute  ruin, 
may  plant  thorns  of  moral  poison  that  will  sting 
them  with  a  thousand  regrets,  and  cause  the 
blush  to  mantle  the  faces  of  all  their  best 
friends. 

All  very  impulsive  persons  live  perpetually 
among  thorns.  They  do  and  say  things,  almost 
daily,  that  cause  themselves  or  somebody  else 


most  sore  disquietude.  When  they  are  so 
stupid  as  not  to  see  the  improprieties  of  their 
own  course,  they  may  be  causing  frequent  and 
deep  wounds  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  love  them 
best.  How  often  an  impulsive  person  wounds 
the  feelings  of  his  truest  friends  !  His  thought- 
Jess  words,  poisoned,  it  may  be,  with  the  gall- 
drops  of  a  fit  of  anger  or  jealousy,  envy  or 
pride,  or  a  momentary  flash  of  displeasure,  may 
cut,  like  two-edged  swords,  to  the  heart's  core. 
Or,  wanting  that  sweet  refinement  given  bj 
self-control,  their  very  roughness  and  harshness 
may  '  grate  horrible  discord'  in  the  ears  of  those 
that  love  him,  and  would  gladly  be  charmed  bj 
his  sweet  words  of  wisdom  and  goodness.'' 

G  ratitude  is  the  homage  the  heart  renders  to 
God  for  his  goodness ;  cheerfulness  is  the  ex- 
ternal manifestation  of  that  homage. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

A  Review  of  the  "  PkiZE  Essays  "  of  George 
Stephenson  Rowntree  and  Thomas  Hancock^ 
on  the  decline  of  Quakerism  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. 

The  Review  by  T — ,  op  Baltimore. 

6th  Month,  1864. 
In  the  third  month,  1858,  there  appeared  in 
the  public  prints  of  Great  Britain,  and  also  of 
the  United  States,  the  following  announce- 
ment : 

Society  of  Friends^  Prize  Essays/* 
"A  gentleman  who  laments  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  has 
more  than  doubled  itself  in  the  last  fifty  years, 
the  Society  of  Friends  is  less  in  number  than 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  who  be- 
lieves that  the  Society  once  bore  a  powerful 
witness  to  the  world  concerning  some  of  the 
errors  to  which  it  is  most  prone,  and  some  of 
the  truths  which  are  most  necessary  to  it,  and 
that  this  witness  has  been  gradually  becoming 
more  and  more  feeble,- — is  anxious  for  light  re- 
specting the  causes  of  this  change.  He  oflPers 
a  Prize  of  One  Hundred  Guineas  for  the 
best  Essay  that  shall  be  written  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  a  Prize  of  Fifty  Guineas  for  the 
one  next  in  merit.  He  has  asked  three  gentle- 
men, not  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  to 
pronounce  judgment  on  the  essays  which  shall 
be  sent  them.  They  have  all  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  history  of  the  Society,  and  some 
interest  in  its  existing  members ;  and  as  thej 
are  likely  to  regard  the  subject  from  different 
points  of  view,  he  trusts  that  their  decision 
will  be  impartial,  that  they  will  not  expect  to 
find  their  own  opinions  represented  in  the  Es- 
says ;  and  that  they  will  choose  the  one  which 
exhibits  most  thought  and  Christian  earnest- 
ness, whether  it  is  favorable  or  unfavorable  to 
the  Society,  whether  it  refers  the  diminution  of 
its  influence  to  degeneracy;  to  something  wrong 
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in  the  original  constitntion  of  the  body,  to  the 
rules  which  it  has  accepted  for  its  government, 
or  to  any  extraneous  cause. 

"  Rev.  r.  D.  Maurice,  chaplain  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  Professor  J  P.  Nichol,  Glasgow,  and  Rev. 
E.  S.  Tryce,  Gravesend,  have  agreed  to  act  as 
adjudicators." 

The  respectable  character  of  this  advertise- 
ment influenced  many  writers  to  take  up  the 
pen.  We  have  been  informed  that  more  than 
two  hundred  competitors  presented  their  offer- 
ings for  acceptance  5  these  offerings  were  the 
productions  of  persons  of  different  religious 
persuasions,  of  both  the  countries  in  which  the 
announcement  was  made,  and  some  of  them  were 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Agreeably  to  the  directions  contained  in  the 
advertisement,  the  essi^ys  were  delivered  to  the 
chosen  adjudicators  by  the  first  week  of  10th 
month  (October),.  1858  ;  but  it  was  not  until 
the  8th  month  (Aueust),  1859,  that  their  final 
decision  was  made  known,  and  the  prize  essays 
published.  This  decision  had  been  waited  for 
with  anxiety  by  a  class  of  readers  on  either  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  who  are  fond  of  contemplating 
serious  subjects,  and  who  had  been  surprised  to 
be  informed  that,  in  the  country  which  gave 
birth  to  Quakerism,  and  which  had  produced 
so  many  eminent  individuals  of  the  sect,  the 
Society  was  supposed  to  be  declining.  An  idea 
of  the  kind  had  not,  until  then,  been  presented 
to  tlio  people  of  this  country,  the  United  States, 
by  anything  they  had  seen  or  heard ;  for  the 
Friends  here,  notwithstanding  the  separation 
which  took  place  between  them  on  account  of 
a  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  points  of 
doctrine,  in  the  year  1827,  have  still  retained 
their  religious  respectability,  and  are  considered 
to  be  increasing,  in  some  quarters,  rather  than 
diminishing  in  numbers.  It  has  been  estima- 
ted, and  the  estimate  is  supposed  to  be  near 
the  truth,  that  four-fifths  of  the  Friends  at 
present  in  the  world  reside  in  the  United  States 
and  the  Canadian  provinces.  In  our  western 
states,  particularly,  they  are  very  numerous.  The 
essays  consequently  have  been  extensively  read ; 
but  as  very  little  notice  has  been  taken  of  them 
in  our  public  journals,  we  purpose  making  a 
review  of  them,  and  will  take  up,  in  the  first 
place,  the  essay  which  was  deemed  worthy  of 
the  first  prize;  entitled,  "  Quakerism,  Past  and 
Present;  being  an  enquiry  into  the  causes  of 
its  decline  in  Great  Britain.  By  George  Ste- 
phenson Rowntree." 

The  work  contains  eight  chapters,  comprising 
the  following  list :' 

I.  Circumstances  connected  with  the  Rise  of 
Friends. 

II.  Original  Views  of  the  Founders  of  Qua- 
kerism, connected  with  its  Decline. 

III.  Continuance  of  the  same  subject 


IV.  Numerical  strength  of  the  Society  in 
Great  Britain. 

V.  The  second  Epoch  of  Quakerism. 

VI.  Causes  of  Decline  principally  introduced 
after  1760. 

VIT.  Modern  Causes  of  the  Society's  de- 
cline. 

VIII.  A  summary  of  the  preceding  argu- 
ment. 

The  comments  which  we  design  to  make 
shall  be  as  concise  as  possible,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  our  disappointment  on 
reading  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  book  We 
had  looked  for  happier  and  wiser  reflections 
from  one  whose  expositions  had  been  preferred 
by  the  distinguished  judges  in  the  case,  and  had 
therefore  been  prepared  to  find  in  them  senti- 
ments quite  superior  to  the  prepossessions  of  or- 
dinary minds.  Our  anticipations,  however, 
have  not  been  realized,  and  we  see,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  sentences  interspersed  here 
and  there,  that,  in  all  the  first  six  chapters,  the 
idea  that  "  the  Society  once  bore  a  powerful 
witness  to  the  world  concerning  some  of  the 
errors  to  which  it  is  most  prone,  and  some  of 
the  truths  most  necessary  to  it,"  is  kept  as  far 
as  possible  out  of  the  view  of  the  reader.  It  is 
only  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  chapters  that  we 
find  the  author  laying  aside  the  prejudices  of  a 
bigot,  and  writing  as  a  Christian  writer  should 
write.  So  deeply,  in  fact,  have  we  been  im- 
pressed with  this  opinion  of  his  production,  that 
we  have  been  perplexed  to  discover  the  latent 
charm  which  induced  the  decision  in  favor  of 
his  exposition  :  a  difllculty  which  has  been  in- 
creased since  we  have  perused  several  of  the 
rejected  essays,  which  appear  to  throw  more 
light  on  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  Qua- 
ker? of  Great  Britain  than  either  of  the  articles 
selected  to  represent  the  case.  These  rejected 
essays  were  made  public  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  adjudicators,  who,  when  they  gave  their 
decision,  declared  that  the  publication  of  some 
of  the  articles  they  had  declined  to  accept  would 
in  many  cases  be  advisable,  and  for  the  public 
advantage."  After  bestowing  a  share  of  thought 
upon  the  subject,  and  examining  the  whole 
ground,  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  which 
we  append. 

From  the  advent  of  the  Friends,  they  have 
continued  to  render  their  profession  obnoxious 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy  of  the  British 
realm,  by  their  objection  to  the  payment  of 
tithes  and  church  rates,  by  their  abiding  pre- 
ference of  a  free  Gospel  ministry,  and  by  their 
protest  against  priestcraft.  Although  the  liberal 
donor  of  the  prizes — (liberal  apparently  in 
thought,  as  in  purse) — does  not  appear  to  have 
entertained  a  doubt  on  the  fitness  of  the  adju- 
dicators for  the  decision  submitted  to  them,  and 
also  to  have  supposed  they  would  not  be  influ- 
enced in  favor  of  any  essay  by  finding  their 
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own  opinions  represented "  therein,  nor  by 
their  remembrance  of  the  inflexibility  of 
the  sect  on  the  subjects  above  referred  to, 
the  presumption  is  strong  that  such  has  been 
the  fact ;  for  experience  has  demonstrated,  and 
seems  likely  to  continue  to  prove,  that  a  natu- 
ral propensity  in  the.  children  of  men  inclines 
them  to  lean  closely  to  their  monied  interests. 
That  an  investiture  with  the  surplice  has  not 
eradicated  this  natural  tendency  from  the  hearts 
of  certain  Reverend  gentlemen,  printed  docu- 
ments have  not  failed  to  establish.  Every  year 
large  sums  of  money  are  taken  from  Dissenters 
to  assistinthe  support  of  the  Established  Church 
of  England,  and  from  the  Friends  these  sums 
are  always  obtained  by  a  forcible  legal  pro- 
cess. 

Protected  as  we  are  by  our  Cis- Atlantic  posi- 
tion, we  feel  at  liberty  to  express  the  regret 
which  we  feel,  that  the  warfare  on  the  subject 
of  ecclesiastical  demands  still  continues  in  an 
enlightened  country,  between  the  Church  and 
the  Dissenters;  and  thatneither  acknowledged 
piety,  learning,  nor  great  wealth  has  protected 
magnates  of  the  establishment  from  the  impu- 
tation of  being  possessed  with  covetousness. 
Such  are  sheltered,  it  is  true,  in  a  degree,  from 
personal  representation,  by  the  employment  of 
oh  arch  wardens  and  by  bailifl's,  but  the  princi- 
ple which  allows  the  demand  of  money  merely 
because  of  an  ordination  to  preach  in  a  certain 
Diocese,  remains  in  full  force  Nor  can  we  fail 
to  observe  further,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
Society  of  Friends  of  the  past  and  present  time 
has  produced  individuals  whose  excellent  char- 
acteristics were  alone  sufficient  to  add  lustre  and 
dignity  to  any  religious  profession,  and  protect 
its  members  from  obloquy,  tha.-  the  same  pro- 
pensity which  led  to  the  enactment  of  the 
scenes  which  were  witnessed  in  the  days  of 
Cromwell,  of  Charles  II.,  and  of  James  II., 
still  exists  in  Grreat  Britain  ;  having  reappeared 
with  a  more  elegant  phraseology,  we  admit,  but 
with  not  the  less  acrimony,  in  Macaulay's  ac- 
count of  the  Puritans  and  Quakers,  in  his  His- 
tory of  England,  and  more  recently,  and  under 
a  more  plausible  form,  in  other  writings 

We  will  make  our  first  extract  from  the  work 
which  has  led  to  these  remari-s,  from  chapter 
the  1st,  being  an  account  of  the  founder  of 
Quakerism.  "It  was  in  D)43,  the  year  that  saw 
the  appointment  of  Parliamentary  Committees 
of  scandalous  ministers,  that  George  Fox,  then 
in  his  nineteenth  year,  a  young  man  of  unblem- 
ished morals,  but  of  little  education,  wh  s  from 
his  childhood  had  lived  in  '  honesty  and  iono 
eency/  (the  words  are  his  own,)  entered  upon  ; 
that  extraordinary  series  of  spiritual  conflicts  ; 
which  attended  his  path  for  upwards  of  three  i 
years,  before  he  engaged  in  the  work  of  his  : 
life.    We  have  termed  his  conflicts  extraordi-  i 
nary,  and  so  they  must  ever  appear  to  be  ia  a 


physiological  point  of  view ;  and  yet  it  would 
hardly  seem  as  if  the  leaders  of  a  spiritual  and 
religious  life  could  be  fitted  for  their  respective 
missions  without  passing  through  deep  mental 
conflicts.  We  may  call  them  spiritual  exerci- 
ces,  we  may  say  such  men  were  on  the  verge 
of  insanity,  and  so  they  may  be, — but  the  lives 
of  Martin  Luther,  of  Ignatius  Loyala,  of  John 
Bunyan  and  of  the  Wesleys,  are  examples 
ready  to  our  hand,  that  the  greatest  minds 
must  undergo  a  preparatory  discipline  before 
being  fully  qualified  to  guide  or  powerfully  in- 
fluence the  minds  of  others.  Though  the  query 
was  presented  to  George  Fox,  and  to  each  of 
the  great  men  just  enumerated,  under  a  difi'er- 
ent  light,  and  under  widely  different  circum- 
stances, substantially  that  which  disturbed  their 
spirits  was  the  same, — "  what  shall  I  do  to  be 
saved  ?"  The  answer  to  each  was  practically 
the  same  also  :  the  same  that  was  returned  to 
the  Phillippian  jailor  by  Paul  and  Silas;  but 
the  difl'erence  of  mental  constitution,  the  difier- 
ent  epochs  in  which  they  lived,  the  diiFerence  of 
national  character  and  of  previous  education, 
marked  out  for  each  of  these  imperial  minds, 
distinct  and  widely  different  lines  of  action." 

The  author,  in  alluding  again  to  Fox  and  his 
spiritual  tribulations,  observes  :  "  Despairing  of 
human  aid,  he  applies  with  increased  assiduity 
to  the  study  of  the  Ssriptures;  throughout  his 
life  he  spoke  of  the  Sacred  Writings  as  very 
precious  to  him  5  and  yet  he  was  hardly  aware 
of  his  obligations  to  them."  Here  we  see  the 
first  evidence  of  a  prejudice  not  exactly  in  fa- 
vor of  this  honest  reformer.  He  denies  him 
the  merit  of  understanding  the  obligations  he 
lay  under  to  the  Scriptures ;  an  assertion  for 
which  he  had  no  foundation,  when  we  consider 
the  character  of  the  individual  whom  he  under- 
takes to  scrutinize,  whose  Bible  was  his  closest 
companion,  and  only  outward  source  of  comfort. 
A  similar  disposition  is  manifest  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  work,  which  the  impartial  reader 
will  not  fail  to  observe. 

(To  be  continued). 

True  believers  have  seasons  of  unfruitfulness, 
in  which  they  bring  forth  no  good  works,  nor 
devout  thoughts  and  aspirations.  They  are  like 
the  trees  in  winter  which,  although  destitute 
of  leaves,  are  not  destitute  of  sap  and  life,  and, 
therefore,  when  spring  returns,  bud,  and  blos- 
som, and  bear  afresh. 


SCIENCE  AND  RELIGION. 

The  question,  cuihono  ?  (to  what  useful  end 
are  your  pursuits)  has  often  been  asked  of  natur- 
alists, an(  1  has  been  already  often  and  triumph- 
antly answered  by  abler  pens  than  mine.  It 
IS  no  longer  necessary  to  apologize  for  in- 
dui-ing  a  love  of  natural  history,  nor  shall  1 
waste  tim::  ia  defendiug  it  from  the  aspersions 
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of  those  who  either  fear  or  despise  it.  Happily, 
the  audience  to  which  I  address  myself  is 
neither  so  numerous  nor  respectable  as  it  was 
thirty  years  ago.  It  is  becoming  every  day 
less  so,  and  will  soon  be  confined  to  the  ignorant 
and  the  sensual.  To  those  few  well-informed 
persons  who  still,  from  old  prejudices,  accuse 
us 

 Of  dropping  buckets  into  empty  wells, 

And  growing  old  in  drawing  nothing  up," 

we  may  say  that,  till  the  well  of  creation  be  emp- 
tied, there  is  no  danger  of  our  returning  from 
our  labors  without  abundant  food  for  thought ; 
and,  if  we  do  not  always  make  the  best  use  of 
it,  the  blame  must  rest  with  us,  and  not  with 
natural  history.    The  sportsman,  it  is  true, 
often  pursues  his  game  with  intense  ardor  till 
it  is  brought  down,  and  then  ceases  to  regard 
it  with  interest.  So,  I  fear,  it  too  often  is  with 
nuturalists  ;  but  it  is  not  necessarily  so.  Nay, 
of  all  men,  they  who  are  best  acquainted  with 
the  works  of  the  Divine  finger,  and  who  know 
how  justly  it  may  be  said,  "  We  are  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made,^'  are  surely  bound  to  cling 
to  the  truths  of  revelation ;  for  they  have  contin- 
ually before  them  collateral  evidences  of  the 
certainty  of  those  "  invisible  things,"  which  are 
clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things 
that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and 
godhead — so  that  they  are  without  excuse.  If 
they  too  often  neglect  the  true  use  of  this 
knowledge,  and  rest  satisfied  with  the  knowl- 
edge itself,  the  fault  and  the  loss  is  their  own, 
and,  roust  not  be  charged  to  science.    It  is 
enough  for  her  if  she  but  furnish  food  which 
is   capable    of  nourishing  the  well-directed 
heart.    It  is  not  her  province  either  to  cleanse 
that  heart  or  give  it  powers  of  digestion.  In 
this  she  must  refer  her  votary  to  a  higher  and 
a  holier  voice  ;  and,  if  she  ever  speaks  of  look- 
ing through  nature  up  to  nature's  Grod,  she 
does  so  with  a  humble  deference  to  her  elder 
sister,  whose  province  it  is  to  lead  the  heart  to 
that  contemplation.    Science  and  religion  must 
not  be  confounded.  Each  has  her  several  paths 
distinct,  but  not  hostile — each,  in  her  way,  is 
friendly  to  man — and,  when  both  unite,  they 
will  be  found  to  be  his  best  protection — the  one 
"  a  light  to  his  eyes/'   opening   to  him  the 
mysteries  of  the  material  universe  ;  the  other, 
"a  lamp  to  his  feet,"  leading  him  to  the  Im- 
material, and  Incorruptible,  and  Eternal.  The 
"  eye,"  it  is  true,  will  grow  dim  when  the  lamp 
of  this  world  fails  ;  and  happy  is  he  who  then 
has  "a  lamp"  lighted  from  heaven,  and  trim- 
med on  earthj  to  guide  him  through  the  hours 
of  darkness  !    But  the  eye  must  not  be  blamed 
because  it  is  not  the  lamp ;  nor  should  science 
be  disdained  because  she  leaves  us  far  short  of 
just  conceptions  of  the  invisible  world.  Her 
highest  flight  is  but  to  the  threshold  of  religion  ; 
or  what  a  celebrated  writer  has  said  of  phil- 


osophy generally  is  equally  applicable  to  every 
branch  of  scientific  inquiry  :  "  In  wonder  all 
philosophy  began — in  wonder  it  all  ends — and 
admiration  fills  up  the  interspace.  But  the 
first  wonder  was  the  offspring  of  ignorance  ; 
the  last  is  the  purest  of  admiration.  The  first 
is  the  birth-throne  of  our  knowledge  ;  the  last 
is  its  euthenasy  and  apotheosis." — Dr.  Harvey. 


TRUTH  AND  TRUTHFULNESS. 

Religion  is  the  handmaid  of  philosophy. 
Truth  in  the  heart  wins  truths  to  the  mind, 
and  the  mind  is  blocked  by  the  heart's  untruth. 

For  all  that  is  of  God  is  ove.  Truth  and 
truths  are  one  in  his  unity.  Truth  (or  truth- 
fulness^ in  the  heart  is  a  fruit  of  his  spirit ;  and 
the  same  spirit  it  is,  which,  in  the  creation,  of- 
fers to  our  inquiry  so  many  half-revealed  mani- 
festations of  itself,  or  truths. 

The  pervading  presence  of  God  in  all  ob- 
jects of  knowledge  makes  study  a  sort  of  God- 
worship.  It  constitutes  a  certain  close  afiinity 
between  him  whose  soul  is  filled  with  God,  and 
all  the  truths  included  in  God's  creation.  As 
we  approach  on  the  line  of  truthfulness  the 
centre  from  whom  all  things  radiate,  we  at  the 
same  time  come  nearer  to  those  other  out- 
goings from  God  which  are  the  objects  of  our 
study. 

Thus  fidelity  to  God's  spirit  opens  insight 
into  his  works  ;  truth  points  to  truths  ^  know- 
ledge is  a  fruit  of  piety.  • 

This  is  true  of  all  knowledge,  but  especially 
so  of  the  knowledge  of  what  we  call  moral 
truths.  Truthfulness  is  itself  a  moral  quality 
to  which  moral  truths  are  essentially  kindred. 

The  oneness  of  piety  and  knowledge  is 
hinted  in  the  word  "  wisdom,"  which  includes 
both.  It  was  also  intimated  by  Jesus  :  "  If  ye 
continue  in  my  word,  •  *  •  ye  shall  know  the 
truth." 

There  is,  therefore,  one  essential  condition 
to  successful  study  :  it  is  truthfulness.  Our 
discoveries  in  science,  especially  in'  moral  sci- 
ence, are  vouchsafed  us  by  God ;  and  to  win 
them  we  must  be  in  unison  with  him.  All 
suggestions  of  truth  come  from  God,  upon  the 
occasion  of  mental  action,  past  and  present. 
When  we  apprehend  a  new  truth,  we  are 
thrilled  with  a  divine  inspiration ;  we  feel  it  in 
our  fibres.  It  recreates.  It  does  not  demand 
assent :  it  enforces  conviction,  so  that  one  will 
even  dare  to  die  in  maintenance  of  it.  I  can- 
not think  otherwise  than  that  the  discovery  of 
truth  is  immediate  intercourse  with  Him  who 
is  truth. 

There  are  many  speculators  floundering  in 
the  fields  of  theology  and  ethics.  They  flounder 
because  they  are  un truthful ;  and  their  failures 
and  mishaps  should  not  discourage  the  reve- 
rentand honest  mind.  These  uuhappy  ones  have 
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set  out  with  one  eye  fixed  on  the  distant  goal, 
and  the  other  squinting  crosswise  at  something 
else,  — at  popularity,  propagandism,  or  personal 
aggrandizement;  and,  of  course  their  feet  stray 
from  the  narrow  path. 

Oftentimes  the  most  vigorous  minds  are  crip- 
pled by  a  bias  of  untruth.  The  fame  to  be 
won  by  espousing  a  popular  cause,  entices  one, 
who  putf>  a  high  valuation  upon  his  powers,  to 
those  ranks  wherein  the  demand  for  genius 
most  exceeds  the  supply  ;  but,  when  he  has 
converted  himself  into  an  article  of  commerce, 
what  further  can  he  do  as  an  investigator  ? 
Another,  who,  being  indolent,  or  doubtful  how 
far  his  calibre  may  prove  trustworthy,  feels 
the  need  of  a  ready-made  support  for  his  bat- 
teries of  assumption,  makes  haste  to  affiliate 
himself  with  the  imposing  class  of  respectables, 
and  plants  his  inquiry  upon  the  well-trodden 
ground  of  antiquity.  Pie  chooses  his  stand- 
point elsewhere  than  where  (3od  placed  him. 
What  God's  help,  then,  can  he  receive  ? 

Dishonesty  assails  men  first  at  the  most  vul- 
nerable point,  where  its  workings  are  apparently 
the  most  innocent,  and  certainly  most  con- 
cealed ;  and  those  are  frequently  dishonest  in 
their  hidden  mental  processes  who  are  as  yet 
truthful  and  sincere  in  all  other  respects.  The 
taint  is  there ;  but  it  has  not  yet  spread 
through  the  system.  One  can  be  for  a  little 
while  (only)  dishonest  towards  himself,  while 
towards  all  else  his  dealings  are  candid  and  up- 
right. » 

If,  through  bias  of  sect  or  clique,  or  social 
class,  or  education,  or  pride,  or  ambition,  one 
closes  his  mind  to  truths  which  bring  trust- 
worthy credentials,  and  tries  to  persuade  him- 
self that  he  does  not  believe  these,  but  conflict- 
ing dogmas,  which,  nevertheless,  he  knows 
that  he  does  not  believe,  with  him  certainly 
dishonesty  has  commenced  its  work  :  the  rot  is 
in  him  ;  he  is  false.  Having  wilfully  failed  in 
the  very  first  condition  of  right  inquiry,  he  has 
only  himself  to  blame  if  upon  his  eyes  the  light 
of  (xod's  truth,  shall  never  shine  again. 

Since  there  are  moral  conditions  of  success- 
ful inquiry,  it  follows  that  the  apprehension  of 
truth  is 'd  personal  achievement,  not  to  be  vica- 
riously accomplished.  The  individual  must 
think  out  for  himseli^  whatever  truth  is  to  be 
truth  to  him.  Hence  all  subserviency  to  oli- 
garchs is  slavish  and  suicidal.  Neither  church 
nor  society,  nor  antiquity  can  do  your  thinking 
for  you.  if  you  follow  any  creed  or  ism,  if 
you  attach  yourself  to  any  "  car  of  progress," 
you  relinquish  your  integrity ;  if  you  attempt 
to  conform  your  thought  to  any  arbitrarily  se- 
lected mode,  you  foil  your  own  thinking. 

Partisanship  is  fatal  to  thought,  even  when 
it  results  from  an  earnest  seeking  of  the  best 
methods  "  The  word  of  Grod  is  not  bound." 
The  Divioe  Spirit  which  sanctions  and  directs 


all  true  inquiry  must  have  scope  for  free  action. 
Grod  does  not  bring  his  thoughts  to  sects,  bub 
to  thinkers.  Sects  cannot  think.  What  absurd- 
ity, then,  to  allow  them  to  control  thought ! 

Partisanship  is  only  a  form  of  that  mental 
dishonesty  which  is  an  insuperable  obstruction 
to  the  thinker.  Thought  is  our  birthright,  our 
high  privilege,  our  exaltation.  To  barter  it 
for  ar  breath  of  fame  is  to  cast  oif  the  divine 
vestment  to  be  trodden  under  foot  of  men ; 
and  to  yield  it  up  in  reverence  for  authorities 
is  scarcely  less,  though  less  criminal  a  divesti- 
ture of  divine  giftsg^ 

If  one  is  chiefly  intent  upon  arriving  at  the 
truth,  he  should  guard  vigilantly  his  truthful' 
ness :  it  is  his  staff  of  reliance,  without  which 
he  must  falter  and  fail ;  it  is  his  link  of  natu- 
ral kinship  with  the  truths  which  he  seeks  ; 
and  only  as  he  preserves  that  will  he  find  his 
kindred  in  the  works  of  God. — Monthly  Reli- 
gious Magazine. 


MARY  WESLEY  S  CHARITY. 

The  Lord  gives  me,"  records  Mary  Wesley 
"  to  abound  in  charity  as  to  the  outward  act, 
but  where  is  the  difficulty  of  being  so,  when 
the  Lord  hath  made  my  cup  to  run  over  ?  If 
ever  my  charity  was  great,  it  was  when  I  had 
little,  expecting  a  prison  for  myself,  while  I  was 
helping  for  others.  Yet  at  that  time  I  am  not 
sure  it  was  cheerfully  done ;  a  necessity  seem- 
ed laid  upon  me.  But  now,  though  I  give 
much,  and  am  much  employed  for  the  poor,  yet 
I  fear  I  do  not  save  all  1  might  for  them,  out  of 
what  is  spent  on  my  worthless  self." 

In  a  review  of  her  character  it  is  stated,  that 
on  making  up  the  account  of  her  apparel,  it  was 
found  the  whole  year's  expenditure  amounted  to 
nineteen  shillings  and  six  pence  ;  this  was  every 
penny  that  had  been  laid  out  on  her  own  person 
for  the  whole  year.  The  expense  was  not  al- 
ways so  small,  but  it  is  believed  it  never  amount- 
ed to  five  pounds.  In  making  up  the  poor's 
account,  the  amount  was  found  to  be  £181  16s. 
Id.  Thus  liberally  had  she  dispensed  abroad. 
But  her  desire  of  communicating  comfort  to 
the  afflicted  was  very  extensive  :  whenever  she 
heard  of  a  person  in  distress,  if  in  her  power  to 
do  it,  she  by  some  means  contrived  to  send  re- 
lief. 

SUMMER  SOURS. 

Physiological  research  has  fully  established 
the  fact  that  acids  promote  the  separation  of 
the  bile  from  the  blood,  which  is  then  passed 
from  the  system,  thus  preventing  fevers,  the 
prevailing  diseases  of  summer.  All  fevers  are 
"bilious,"  that  is,  the  bile  is  in  the  blood. 
Whatever  is  antagonistic  to  fever  is  "  cooling." 
It  is  a  common  saying  that  fruits  are  cooling," 
and  also  berries  of  every  description  ;  it  is  be- 
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cause  the  acidity  which  they  contain  aids  in 
separating  the  bile  from  the  blood,  that  is,  aids 
in  purifying  the  blood.  Hence  the  great  yearn- 
ing for  greens  and  lettuce,  and  salads  in  the 
early  spring,  those  being  eaten  with  vinegar; 
hence  also  the  taste  for  something  sour,  for  lem- 
onade, on  an  attack  of  fever.  But  this  being 
the  case,  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  we  nullify  the 
good  effects  of  fruits  and  berries  in  proportion 
as  we  eat  them  with  sugar,  or  even  sweet  milk, 
or  cream,  If  we  eat  them  in  their  natural 
state,  fresh,  ripe,  perfect,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  eat  too  many,  to  eat  enoygh  to  hurt  us,  es- 
pecially if  we  eat  them  alone,  not  taking  any 
liquid  with  them  whatever.  Hence  also  is  but- 
termilk or  even  common  sour  milk  promotive  of 
health  in  summer  time.  Sweet  milk  tends  to 
biliousness  in  sedentary  people,  sour  milk  is  an- 
tagonistic. The  Greeks  and  Turks  are  passion- 
ately fond  of  sour  milk.  The  shepherds  use 
rennet,  and  the  milk-dealers  alum  to  make  it 
sour  the  sooner.  Buttermilk  acts  like  water- 
melons on  the  system. — EaU's  Jour,  of  BcaltJi. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  2,  1864. 

Friends  wishing  to  engage  as  Teachers 
among  the  Freedmen,  will  please  send  a  writ- 
ten application  to  the  Committee  on  Education, 
care  of  Emmor  Comly,  agent  for  the  Intelli- 
gencer, No.  131  North  Seventh  Street. 

Circular  Meetings,  (under  the  care  of 
Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting). — The  ap- 
pointed meeting  held  at  "  The  Valley"  Meet- 
inghouse, Chester  County,  Pa.,  on  First-day 
"  afternoon,  the  19th  ult.,  afforded  another  evi- 
dence that  it  is  good  thus  to  mingle  wath  friends 
and  neighbors  in  different  localities.  Sev- 
eral members  of  the  committee  having  charge 
of  these  meetings  were  present,  and  also  two 
ministering  Friends  from  other  Quarters.  The 
meeting  was  large;  more  persons  than  the  house 
could  accommodate  were  in  attendance ;  some 
having  come,  from  15  to  20  miles.  An  appre- 
ciation  of  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  mani- 
fested by  a  general  seriousness  of  deportment 
and  earnestness  of  attention  to  the  vocal  testi- 
monies that  were  borne.  These  held  up  to 
view  the  power  of  Divine  love  and  the  suffi- 
ciency of  Grace  to  preserve  from  evil,  and  to 
lead  upward  and  onward  into  the  knowledge  of 
all  truth,  and  an  invitation  was  extended  to 
the  different  classes  present  to  come  home  to 


this  indwelling  power  and  realize  its  excellency. 
In  extending  this  gospel  invitation  the  children 
were  remembered,  and  they  were  interestingly 
shown  by  a  recital  of  the  early  experience  of  one 
of  the  ministers,  that  the  love  of  our  heavenly 
Parent  goes  forth  unto  very  little  children,  and 
that  if  they  are  willing  to  be  restrained  and 
guided  by  it,  its  preserving  influence  will  be 
as  an  hedge  round  about  them,  shielding  them 
in  the  hour  of  temptation,  and  enabling  them 
to  maintain  a  conscience  void  of  offence.  The 
advantage  of  thus  yielding  in  the  morning  of 
life  was  impressively  alluded  to,  as  opening  a 
way  for  the  observance  of  all  the  requirements 
of  the  divine  law,  which  may  be  unfolded  day 
by  day  as  they  advance  in  years. 

The  desire  was  also  expressed  that  those 
who,  on  that  occasion,  had  been  made  sensible 
of  a  renewed  visitation  of  heavenly  good, 
might  endeavor  to  dwell  under  it,  and  draw  so 
near  the  source  of  instruction,  that  they  may 
continue  to  hear  the  "still  small  voice"  and  learn 
to  depend  upon  it,  as  the  unerring  Teacher. 

The  social  intercourse  which  these  meetings 
afford,  we  believe  i^^  both  pleasing  and  benefi- 
cial, and  confirms  the  view  that  an  in  crease  of 
brotherly  love  and  harmony  would  be  the  re- 
sult of  a  more  frequent  mingling  of  Friends. 


Friends'  Social  Lyceum.  (PhilarTa.^ 

The  Lyceum  held  a  meeting  on  the  property 
recently  purchased  for  Swarthmore  College,  on 
3rd  day,  21st  ultimo.  Invitations  were  extend- 
ed to  Friends  in  different  sections,  and  as  the 
day  proved  auspicious,  about  300  persons  were 
in  attendance.  Philadelphia  city,  Delaware, 
Chester,  Mon^aromery,  Bucks  and  Lancaster 
counties,  in  Pennsylvania,  were  represented, 
and  a  number  of  our  friends  from  the  adjoin- 
ing States  of  Delaware  and  New  Jersey  also 
attended.  It  was  a  pleasant  feature  of  the  oc- 
casion that  the  company  was  composted  of  old 
and  young,  all  of  whom  participated  in  the 
pleasurable  feelings  inspired  by  the  occasion. 
Groups  of  Friends  from  the  various  sections 
embraced  the  opportunity  to  exchange  frleodly 
greetings,  and  distributed  themselves  over  the 
extensive  grounds;  some  climbing  tlie  I'ills  and 
rocky  prominences,  and  others  strolling  along 
the  valley,  through  which  the  live.y  F^veam, 
known  as  Crum  Creek,  fiuda  its  way  to  the 
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Delaware — while  numbers  of  children  amused 
themselves  with  balls,  skipping  ropes,  and  other 
appliances,  which  had  been  generously  pro- 
i\  vided  by  one  of  the  members. 

Most  of  the  visitors  had  furnished  themselves 
with  refreshments,  and  about  12  o'clock  groups 
were  formed  for  the  repast,  which  was  generally 
spread  upon  the  ground,  and  a  Friend  in  the 
neighborhood  kindly  furnished  an  abundance 
of  pure  milk.  After  being  thus  refreshed,  the 
company  collected  in  the  woods,  to  hear  the 
exercises  prepared  for  the  occasion.  Seats  had 
been  arranged,  and  when  all  were  comfortably 
accommodated,  T.  Clarkson  Taylor,  of  Wil- 
mington, was  called  upon  to  preside. 

The  order  of  exercises  was  as  follows  : — 

1.  Salutatory  Address,  by  J.  [}.  Hunt,  M.  D. 

2.  Poem,  written  for  the  occasion,  by  Ann 
Preston,  M.  D. 

3.  Lecture  on  the  Influence  of  cell-tissue  on 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  by  T.  C.  Taylor. 

4.  Defence  of  Quakerism,  a  poem,  by  Jacob 
M.  Ellis. 

6.  Where  was  the  first  Friends'  Meeting 
organized  in  Pennsylvnia?  which  is  the  oldest 
Monthly  Meeting  now  existing  in  America,  and 
which  the  largest  in  the  world  ?  by  Ezra 
Michener,  M.  D. 

6.  Elocutionary  Reading,  by  Esther  J. 
Trimble. 

7.  The  Tomb  of  Moses,  a  poem,  by  William 
H.  Seaman. 

8.  Remarks,  by  Edward  Parrish. 

9.  Is  the  theory  of  Professor  Espy,  in  regard 
to  the  production  of  rain,  by  combustion,  sus 
tained  by  facts  ?  by  Thomas  Walter. 

10.  Recitation,  by  Charles  A.  Dixon. 

11.  Did  William  Penn  occupy  the  house  at 
2d  St.  and  Norris'  Alley  ?  give  its  history,  and 
also  of  the  dwelling  in  Letitia  Court,  by  T. 
Clarkson  Clothier. 

12.  A  Poem,  by  Susanna  M.  Parrish,  writ- 
ten for  the  occasion,  read  by  M.  A.  Fulton. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises,  the 
company  again  dispersed  in  pursuit  of  enjoy- 
ment and  recreation,  and  toward  evening  re- 
turned to  their  homes  by  public  and  private 
conveyances.  We  think  all  who  were  present 
will  acknowledge  that  the  day  was  both  pleas- 
antly and  profitably  spent. 

Married,  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  on  the  1st  of 
6th  month,  1864,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's 
father,  according  to  the  order  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  William  Maxwell  Marshall,  of  Trenton, 
N.  J,,  to  Laura  C,  only  daughter  of  Edward  G. 
Soutbwick. 


Died,  in  Coeymans,  Albany  county,  N.  Y.,  on  the. 
28th  of  3d  month,  1864,  Daniel  Coonley,  in  the 
77th  year  of  his  age.  His  grandfather,  John  Coonley, 
came  from  Germany,  ,The  place  of  his  birth  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  his  death.  Early  in  life,  he 
married  Anna  Waltermeyer,  of  Ghent,  Columbia 
county,  N.  Y. ;  her  parents  were  members  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  but  after  her  marriage  she  be- 
came an  attendant  of  Friends'  meeting,  then 
known  as  the  Coeymans  meeting,  located  on  Stan- 
ton Rill,  in  New  Baltimore,  Green  county,  where 
she  became  convinced  of  the  truth  as  held  by 
Friends,  and  with  her  husband,  who  was  not  a 
member  from  his  birth,  became  a  member  of  that 
meeting.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  they  adorned 
their  profession,  and  were  indeed  what  they  pro- 
fessed to  be.  Having  considerable  property,  the 
poor  of  their  neighborhood  were  not  forgotten. 
They  fed  the  hungry,  clothed  the  naked,  visited  the 
sick,  and  administered  to  their  wants.  When  near 
his  end,  his  wife  queried  whether  it  was  well  with 
him,  and  be  answered,  "It  is  well,  excepting  that  I 
might,  in  some  instances,  have  done  a  little  more 
for  the  poor."  Having  previously  conversed  with 
his  family,  he  bade  them  farewell;  the  next  day, 
about  the  same  hour,  he  breathed  his  last. 


A  meeting  of  Executive  Committee,  for  promo- 
ting subscriptions  to  Swarthmorc  College,  will  be 
held  on  Sixth-day  morning,  7th  mo.  8tb,  at  11 
o'clock,  at  Race  Street  Meetinghouse. 

Jos.  M,  Truman,  Jr.,  ClerJe. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
BY  J.   M.  T. 

(Concluded  from  page  2.31.) 

3d  mo.  18th,  John  Pemberton  again  writes  : — 
"  The  enemies  of  righteousness  made  a  terrible 
rattle  again  to-day.  Our  cause  came  on  pretty 
early,  but  it  was  one  and  a  half  hours  before 
the  Speaker  could  get  to  leave  the  chair.  The 
Southern  men  often  started  up  and  str^  ve 
much  to  set  aside  wholly  the  report  of  tj>e 
Committee,  and  to  treat  with  contempt  the 
memorials ;  Jackson  saying,  if  they  had  been 
treated  as  they  ought,  they  would  have  been 
thrown  under  the  table,  and  kicked  out  of 
doors,  &c.  The  debates  yesterday  and  the  day 
before  did  not  carry  them  further  than  the  first 
paragraph.  Some  of  the  speakers  have  given 
frequent  intimations  that  they  could  dispense 
with  our  attendance.  The  House  has  agreed 
to  resume  the  subject  to-morrow,  divers  mem- 
bers seeing  that  the  drift  of  the  Southern  men 
is  to  prolong  and  weary  out,  are  determined  to 
pursue  the  subject.'^ 

3d  mo.  20th,  J.  Pemberton  again  writes  : — 
'^Yesterday  the  subject  of  our  address  was 
resumed  about  one  o'clock,  and  continued  in 
debate  until  after  3  o'clock, — much  scurrility 
and  abuse  from  Jackson,  Burke,  and  Smith, 
who  were  not  willing  any  should  say  much  but  ' 
themselves  and  their  party.  Smith  labored  to 
represent  that  the  memorial  was  answered  by 
what  passed  the  preceding  days,  and  therefore 
was  not  needful  to  be  taken  up  again,  repre- 
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senting  in  as  strong  terms  as  possible  what 
alarm  would  take  place  in  the  Southern  States, 
and  Burke  threatened  if  any  of  the  Quakers 
came  into  South  Carolina  to  sow  their  sedition, 
they  might  expect  to  be  treated  as  some  of 
their  forefathers  were  by  the  men  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  represented  that  he  would  promote  a 
law  for  their  being  hanged. 

"Yet  this  man,  the  day  before  at  the  table  of 
the  President,  said  it  was  a  truth  that  the 
Quakers  in  Carolina  who  had  no  slaves  lived 
abundantly  better,  and  got  rich  faster,  than 
they  who  kept  them,  and  lived  as  clean  as  a 
nail.  I  understood  the  President  smiled  at  the 
conversation  which  passed  between  Burk(i  and 
Thatcher,  a  New  England  delegate.  However, 
the  Billingsgate  language  has  given  much 
disgust  to  many  members,  and  divers  of  the 
New  England  men  are  much  galled.  It  is 
verily  a  shame  that  such  language  and  abuse 
is  suffered  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States.  However,  when  matters 
come  to  be  voted,  the  Southern  men  are 
cast. 

"  The  4th  proposition  respecting  a  duty  of 
ten  dollars  on  slaves  imported  being  read,  it 
was  moved  that  it  be  struck  out,  which  motion 
after  much  debate  was  adopted.  Several  modi- 
fications of  the  5th  proposition  were  offered, 
but  the  following  in  substance,  offered  by 
Madison,  was  agreed  to:  viz.,  ^  Congress  have 
authority  to  restrain  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  are  concerned  in  the  African  trade 
from  supplying  foreigners  with  slaves  and  to 
provide  for  their  humane  treatment  while  on 
their  passage  to  the  United  States.^  This  was 
much  opposed  by  Smith  in  particular,  who 
said  fhat  it  might  come  to  that  to  allow  one, 
two,  or  three  slaves  in  a  ship,  and  so  annihilate 
the  trade  effectually. 

"In  one  of  the  newspapers  of  this  date,  'a 
correspondent  observes,  it  has  been  said,  if 
Congress  should  interfere  in  the  regulation  of 
the  slave  trade  in  one  instance,  they  may  in 
another,  and  under  the  pretence  of  introducing 
humane  regulations,  they  may  interdict  the 
business  altogether.  This  is  undoubtedly  a 
fact,  for  it  is  impossible  to  interpose  the  offices 
of  humanity  to  any  effect  in  respect  to  this 
basiness,  without  increasing  the  expense  of  im- 
portation in  such  manner  as  to  amount  to  a 
prohibition.  The  truth  is,  if  you  were  obliged 
to  build  barns  on  board  of  ships  for  the  trans- 
portation of  horses,  they  would  not  be  sent  out 
of  the  country;  if  you  say  that  negroes  can 
be  brought  into  the  country  in  any  other  way 
than  as  brutes,  you  must  interdict  the  trade ; 
to  import  them  as  human  beings  is  entirely 
out  of  the  question.' 

od  mo.  21st,  "  Our  appearance  in  the  gal- 
lery, though  our  numbers  are  few,  has  an 
effect,  and  testihes  that  we  consider  the  subject 


of  importance,  though  it  does  vex  some  violent 
men.  Our  character  as  a  religious  society  has 
been  much  vilified.  Burke  animadverted  with 
great  freedom  on  the  past  and  present  conduct 
of  the  Quakers, — he  denied  that  they  were  the 
fi  lends  of  freedom,— he  said  that  during  the 
late  war  they  were  for  bringing  the  country 
under  a  foreign  yoke, — they  descended  to  the 
character  of  spies, — they  supplied  the  enemy  : 
with  provisions,  they  were  guides  and  con- 
ductors to  their  armies,  and  whenever  the'  - 
American  army  came  into  their  neighborhood, 
they  found  themselves  in  an  enemy's  country." 

In  his  letter  of  3d  mo.  23,  he  writes': — "  It 
is,  indeed,  astonishing  that  men  endowed  with 
natural  gifts  should  so   pervert   them.    To  - 
justify  slavery,  Jackson  said  that  the  poor 
Irish  were  fed  worse  than  than  their  slaves, —  ' 
that  they  did  not  feed  them  with  potatoes  and 
sour  milk.    As  the  report  of  the  Committee 
was  ordered  to  be  laid  on  the  table,  we  cannot 
determine  whether  it  will  be  taken  up  or  not. 
If  it  is,  and  a  committee  is  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a  bill,  we  probably  will  be  detained,  if 
some  friends  do  not  come  to  our  assistance  or 
relief ;  it  will  not  do  after  so  much  toil  and 
patience  to  let  the  matter  drop.    Many  of  the  , 
members  are  much  displeased  at  the  conduct  of  | 
the  Southern  members, — yet  it  is  very  evident 
that  the  slaveholders  in  this  place  join  with 
these  violent  men,  and  I  expect  for  fear  of 
offending,  so  few  Friends  of  this  place  unite 
with  us  and  give  their  attendance." 

This  is  the  last  letter  of  the  series  in  the 
possession  of  the  Abolition  Society  and  I  sup- 
pose the  committee  returned  to  their  homes,  as 
a  certified  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  on  the  day  on  which  it  was  written  was 
transmitted  by  the  Speaker  to  Jas.  Pemberton, 
under  date  of  "  April  15th."  By  this  it 
appears  that  on  the  motion  being  made  to 
"  proceed  to  consider  the  amendments  made  by 
the  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  and 
reported  yesterday,  to  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  whom  was  referred  the  Memorials  of 
the  people  called  Quakers,  and  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Society  for  promoting  the  Abolition 
of  Slavery :  it  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative, 
ayes  26,  nays  25." 

On  the  motion  to  insert  these  reports  on  the 
journal,  it  stood,  ayes  29,  nays  25. 

It  was  then  ordered  that  the  report  do  lie 
on  the  table. 

The  amended  report  thus  summarily  laid  on 
the  table,  read^  as  follows : — 

"  That  the  immigration  or  importation  of 
such  persbns  as  any  of  the  States  now  existing 
shall  think  proper  to  admit  cannot  be  pro- 
hibited by  Congress  prior  to  the  year  1808. 

That  Congress  have  no  authority  to  inter- 
fere in  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  or  in  the 
treatment  of  them  within  any  of  the  States ;  it 
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remaining  with  the  several  states  alone  to  pro- 
vide any  regulations  therein  which  humanity 
and  true  policy  require, 

I  "  That  Congress  have  authority  to  restrain 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  from  carrying 
on  the  African  trade,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying foreigners  with  slaves,  and  of  providing 
by  proper  regulations  for  the  humane  treat- 
ment, during  their  passage,  of  slaves  imported 
by  the  said  citizens  into  the  States  admitting 
such  importation. 

"  That  Congress  have  also  authority  to  pro- 
hibit foreigners  from  fitting  out  vessels  in  any 
port  of  the  United  States  for  transporting  per- 
sons from  Africa  to  any  foreign  port." 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
A  PEEP  AT  THE  BIRDS. 

Where  can  more  of  earth's  purest  joys  and 
brightest  gifts  be  found  than  on  a  quiet,  First 
day  morning  in  the  country  at  this  time  of  the 
year  ?  The  farmer  and  the  artisan  now  cease 
from  their  weekly  toil,  and  can  commune  with 
nature  in  her  loveliest  mood. 

From  the  earliest  dawn  the  robins  joyfully 
greet  the  return  of  day  with  one  continuous 
strain  of  melody.  One  by  one  the  other  song- 
sters join  in  the  general  harmony,  until  the 
air  is  filled  with  iiiusic.  Let  us  listen  to  the 
varied  notes,  and  see  if  we  can  call  by  name 
the  difi'erent  musicians. 

First  and  loudest  is  our  old  friend  the  robin. 
We  always  loved  the  robins,  and  love  them  yet, 
but  it  is  not  an  unmixed  love,  such  as  we  bear 
to  some  of  the, rest.  Do  we  not  know  that 
soon  our  cherries  will  be  ripe,  and  all  the 
young  robins  in  the  neighborhood  will  come 
and  feast  on  them,  and'  that  our  share  will  be 
small  ? 

We  must  submit  with  as  good  grace  as  we 
can,  and  in  turn  be  sharers  with  them  of  the 
blackberries  too.  They  are  exceeding  waste- 
ful in  nibbling,  and  thus  spoiling  more  than 
they  eat.  We  have  planted  hundreds  of  choice 
fruit  trees  around  our  home.  We  have  made  a 
paradise  for  the  birds,  and  scarcely  a  gun  is 
heard  to  frighten  them  for  a  month  together; 
and  we  must  allow  them  a  little  fruit  for  des- 
sert in  return  for  the  thousands  of  noxious 
insects  they  destroy.  The  same  good  Creator 
gave  them  a  relish  for  fruit  as  well  as  ourselves, 
and  we  had  better  plant  a  few  extra  trees  just 
for  their  accommodation.  It  will  pay,  for  we 
have  tried  it.  If  we  had  our  choice  we  would 
say  go  and  eat  the  caterpillars  that  so  infest 
our  apple  trees,  and  let  those  harmless  earth 
worms  alone  with  which  your  mouths  are  full. 
They  will  not  do  it,  for  they  do  not  love  them ; 
nor  have  we  heard  of  any  bird  that  does,  ex- 
cept the  cuckoo.  When  the  caterpillars  change 
to  the  state  of  moths  they  make  a  rare  feast. 

But  what  a  hubbub  is  now  among  the  birds. 


Hark !  is  it  the  cry  of  distress  ?  No,  they 
are  scolding  the  crow  blackbird  —  a  rather 
theivish  fellow,  who,  from  his  perch  on  the 
top  of  the  fir  tree,  has  in  some  way  provoked 
the  robins.  Probably  he  only  wanted  an  egg 
for  his  breakfast,  and  they  are  scolding  him 
with  a  will  and  energy  equal  to  the  human 
adepts  in  the  art.  It  is  often  amusing  to  no- 
tice these  disputes  among  the  feathered  race. 
Some  are  very  talkative,  like  the  robin  and 
wren,  and  lay  down  the  law,  and  fight,  too, 
where  they  dare.  Others,  like  the  orioles  and 
chipping  birds  fly  to  a  tree  near  the  scene,  and 
being  of  a  peaceable  mood,  like  the  Friends, 
say,  war  was  not  made  for  them,  and  off  they 
go  very  soon.  That  black  bird  that  has  made 
all  this  disturbance,  comes  to  us  early  in  the 
spring,  aud  his  note,  as  he  is  searching  for  the 
borer  and  other  insects  in  their  larva  state,  is 
quite  pleasant.  You  call  him  black.  Catch 
him,  and  you  will  find  he  is  a  beautiful,  dark 
purple,  shining  with  resplendant  lustre.  His 
true  name  is  the  purple  grakle.  The  farmer 
thinks  but  little  of  his  true  name  or  color  when 
he  catches  him  pulling  up  his  newly  sprouted 
corn.  We  admit  he  does  some  mischief,  but, 
while  picking  up  the  grubs  and  cutworms  he 
finds  in  the  hill,  can  we  blame  him  for  mixing 
a  little  vegetable  with  so  much  animal  food. 
There  is  another  little  bird,  the  chewink,  that 
is  accused  by  some  of  pulling  corn,  but  we 
doubt  it.  He  looks  too  innocent.  We  love  to 
see  them  on  the  borders  of  the  woods,  or  in  a 
hedge,  skipping  so  actively  and  peeping  at  us 
from  among  the  low  bushes,  or  scratching  up 
the  leaves  on  the  ground,  saying,  chewink, 
chewink.  They  are  very  aiFectionate,  always 
being  found  in  pairs,  and  if  an  accident  befalls 
one,  the  mate  makes  the  forest  resound  with 
its  plaintive  notes.  In  the  latter  part  of  sum- 
mer he  alters  his  song  note,  and  makes  the 
woods  resound  with  the  sonorous  tow  he — 
whence  comes  another  name  he  bears. 

Hark  !  what  bird  is  that  ?  There  are  two  or 
three  birds  in  one  tree.  No,  it  is  only  the  brown 
thrasher,  or  mocking  thrush,  almost  a  rival  of 
the  far-famed  mocking  bird,  and  a  far  more 
agreeable  fellow.  Oh,  how  happy  is  he, 
mounted  on  that  tall  hickory  when  the  spring 
blossoms  perfume  the  air  with  fragrance,  and 
the  earth  is  decked  in  its  green  grassy  carpet, 
he  pours  out  to  our  listening  ears  first  one  bj^rd's 
song  and  then  another's,  until  his  little  spotted 
throat  grows  weary.  We  wish  the  other  birds 
would  "be  still  and  let  us  listen  undisturbed. 
But  no,  that  Baltimore  oriole,  sitting  on  the 
buttonwood  close  to  his  spouse  in  her  hanging 
nest,  is  determined  to  treat  her  to  a  song  too. 
How  prettily  she  sways  in  the  breeze.  Was 
ever  a  baby  rocked  in  finer  style,  or  had  a 
sweeter  song  to  lull  it  to  sleep?  How  many 
a  farmer's  boy  has  rejoiced  to  see  the  first  fire- 
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bird  in  the  spring,  telling  his  sister  when  he 
went  to  dinner  that  his  old  friend  had  come. 
His  sister  has  the  start  of  him,  though,  for  the 
beautiful  red-bird,  with  orange  plume,  had 
been  on  a  tour  the  day  before,  inspecting  his 
hanging  nest,  to  see  if  the  twine  was  strong 
enough  to  hold  them  and  their  little  ones  next 
summer.  She  had  told  her  brother  not  to  take 
it  down,  as  they  occupied  the  same  nest  for 
several  years,  only  making  up  the  bed  occa- 
sionally. He  soon  left  and  told  his  mate  how 
he  found  the  old  home,  and  now  they  are  both 
here. 

They  are  great  favorites,  but  their  cousins, 
with  dull  red  coats,  the  orchard  orioles,  we 
think  sing  a  sweeter  song.  They  select  a  part 
of  the  tree  where  two  twigs  run  nearly  parallel, 
and  pulling  up  the  toughest  grass,  they  weave 
or  plait  one  of  the  prettiest  nests  we  have  seen. 
It  is  a  hanging  nest,  but  being  in  the  centre 
of  the  tree,  the  little  birds  do  not  rock  to  sleep 
so  soon  as  the  Baltimore.  For  several  years  a 
pair  of  orchard  orioles  have  had  their  nest  in 
a  Black  Tartarian  cherry  tree,  near  the  house, 
and  every  year  when  the  cherries  were  ripe, 
and  we  commenced  to  pick  them,  we  always 
had  an  al.i  ming  iime.  The  little  fellows  were 
half  grown,  and  the  piteous  cries  the  poor 
mother-bird  made  were  enough  to  melt  the 
hardefei,^  i^eart  to  pity.  We  always  hastened 
when  picking  that  tree,  for  all  the  commisse- 
rating  birds  in  the  vicinity  would  come  to  con- 
sole her. 

It  ni.sy  be  observed  here  that,  while  the 
male  is  the  great  singer,  and  is  always  dressed 
in  the  most  showy  colors,  the  female  is  the 
bravest  in  the  care  of  her  nest,  and  repels  the 
enemy  witij  the  greatest  energy;  and  if  she 
lose:,  her  little  ones,  her  cry  is  the  loudest. 

I  hope  all  the  farmers'  boys  will  love  and 
cherish  tae  little  wrens.  Build  a  small  house 
for  thoui,  or  procure  an  earthern  one,  and 
hang  ic  up  in  a  tree  or  attach  it  to  a  pole. 

They  are  pert,  saucy  little  things,  and  are 
quite  fidgety  housekeepers.  The  other  day  a 
wren  seemed  to  think  the  door  was  not  large 
enough  to  bring  her  sticks  through  to  make 
the  pile,  so  she  took  another  house  close  by 
that  had  a  larger  door.  Hardly  had  she  be- 
coiiie  settled,  ere  a  blue-bird  came,  and  without 
ceremony  drove  her  out,  and  she  had  to  go  to 
her  old  lodging,  aud  carry  her  large,  coarse 
stick's  through  the  smali  door  as  best  she  could. 
If  the  boys  intend  the  box  for  wrens,  they 
must  make  the  hole  small,  or  the  blue- bird  or 
martin  wiil  diive  her  out. 

This  spring  a  blue-bird  seeing  a  water  jug 
that  had  been  left  in  the  field,  thought  it  would 
be  a  nire  pl;i.ce  to  make  her  nest.  Seeing  her 
go  in,  a  iiii?id  was  quickly  put  over  the  mouth, 
aud  we  Lrid  the  ruro  ph  asure  of  catching  and 
Stroking  u  beautiful  blue-bird.     Scarcely  had 


she  gone  fifty  feet  after  she  was  set  free  before 
she  poured  out  the  sweetest  note  of  thanks  we 
ever  listened  to.     Their  bills  are  very  sharp,! 
and  no  wonder  the  poor  wren  had  to  quit.  1, 
There  are  more  varieties  of  birds  on  Long  f 
Island,  perhaps,  than  any  other  place.    In  ad-  ^ 
dition  to  those  that  remain,  many  stop  on  the  I 
way  a  few  weeks  going  to  their  summer  resi- ] 
deuces  in  the  north.    Are  the  birds  decreasing 
here?    No,  indeed.    Just  as  much  as  we  in- 
crease our  number  of  shade,  and  especially  of 
fruit  trees,  in  that  proportion  will  the  insects  ; 
increase,  and  where  there  is  plenty  of  food,  j[ 
there  will  the  birds  multiply  in  increasing 
numbers :  provided,  ruthless  men  or  boys  do 
not  destroy  them. 

The  AH  wise  Creator  has  so  arranged  the 
laws  governing  the  insect  tribes,  that  all  the 
eflbrts  of  men  and  birds  combined,  cannot 
eradicate  them.  At  some  periods  in  the  year 
they  hatch  out  in  such  numbers  that  the  birds 
apparently  make  but  little  diminution  of  their 
numbers.  A  few  weeks  later  they  undergo  a  | 
change — hide  away  in  the  earth,  and  food  is  1 
scarce  again.  Now  the  birds  come  to  us  and 
say  give  us  some  fruit  or  seeds  to  eat  until  the 
millers,  moths,  and  flies,  or  bugs  and  beetles, 
come  in  plenty,  or  wc  starve.  What  shall  we 
say  ?  Yes  or  no  ?  They  only  ask  a  few  of 
our  cherries  and  berries  until  their  proper  food 
of  insects  comes,  and  then  they  do  not  want 
any.  See  that  male  bobolink  !  what  a  happy 
fellow  is  he,  perched  on  a  mullen  stalk  or  a 
fence.  Have  you  ever  seen  his  nest  ?  The 
female  is  such  a  different  bird  from  her  mate, 
that  we  are  prone  to  think  it  is  the  nest  of 
some  other  bird.  He  is  black  and  white — she 
a  greenish-yellow,  long  and  slender.  No  one 
would  think  here  of  shooting  a  bobolink,  one 
of  the  most  harmless  birds  we  have.  We  wish 
they  were  more  plenty,  and  would  or  could 
stay  here.  Soon  as  he  takes  leave  of  us  early 
in  the  fall,  the  gunners  of  the  States  south  of 
us  blaze  away  and  kill  thousands  of  the  little 
fellows.  Listen!  that  is  the  song  of  the  cat- 
bird. No  it  is  a  wood  robin.  Ah,  the  cat- 
bird is  such  a  good  imitator  we  are  sometimes 
deceived.  What  do  you  think  of  the  cat-bird  ? 
One  boy  says  he  is  a  saucy  fellow — he  robs 
other  birds  of  their  eggs — steals  strawberries, 
cherries,  grapes,  &c.  That  is  what  I  was  told 
when  young.  But  the  older  we  grow,  and  the 
more  we  reflect  on  nature's  works,  the  more  we 
perceive  the  goodness  of  God,  and  the  more 
we  love  his  creatures.  We  like  the  cat-bird  in 
spite  of  hii  faults,  and  we  like  the  king-bird, 
too,  if  he  does  steal  a  few  bees.  Probably  he 
only  eats  the  drones  after  they  are  not  needed 
in  the  hive.  We  can  easily  know  a  king  bird's 
nest,  as  it  is  partly  made  of  wool  and  feathers. 

How  we  admire  their  courage  in  attacking 
the  crows  and  hawks.    A  crow  was  shot  once 
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after  he  had  been  chased  by  the  king-birds, 
and  his  head  was  picked  raw.  Once  we  ob- 
served a  hawk  slowly  sailing  with  a  king-bird 
over  him,  driving  at  his  head,  and  making  him 
dodge  to  avoid  his  sharp  beak.  Presently  the 
king-bird,  attempting  to  escape,  and  not  rightly 
judging  the  position  of  the  hawk,  started  for 
the  ground.  The  hawk  perceived  his  time 
for  attack  had  come,  and  made  a  desperate 
swoop  after  the  king-bird.  He  saw  his  danger, 
and  uttering  his  cling,  cling  notes,  dashed 
down  near  two  men  in  the  field,  and  the  hawk, 
disappointed,  soared  away.  The  hawk  cannot 
rise  up  like  other  birds,  or  they  could  not 
trouble  him  long.  The  cedar-bird  and  butcher 
bird  are  rarely  seen  here,  and  the  wood-pecker 
tribe  is  disappearing.  We  think  their  scarcity 
is  owing  to  the  fact  that  but  few  large,  old 
trees  are  left  standing  now  for  the  bird.s  to 
build  in,  and  as  the  borers  they  feed  on  infest 
old  trees,  there  is  less  to  sustain  them.  We 
are  sorry  to  part  with  the  beautiful  red-headed 
wood  pecker,  and  the  yellow-winged  or  clape. 
They  are  associated  with  old  forests  and  large 
trees,  and  there  is  a  dignity  and  grandeur  con- 
nected with  those  olden  memorials  of  by-gone 
days. 

But  time  will  not  permit  us  to  recount  the 
good  qualities  of  the  little  chipping-birda,  the 
grass-birds,  or  song  sparrow,  the  fly-catcher, 
the  scarlet  tanager,  so  shy  and  unmusical. 
Why  is  it  that  our  most  beautiful  birds  are 
seldom  good  singers  ?  The  pretty  little  indigo- 
bird  that  flits  about  near  the  woods,  has  no 
music  in  its  note,  while  the  wood  robin  or 
thrush,  is  incomparable.  But  we  must  not  for- 
get our  beautiful  yellow-bird,  cousin  to  the 
canary.  He  is  pretty,  and  his  voice  is  quite 
eweet.  What  a  source  of  enjoyment  is  the 
study  of  birds  to  one  that  loves  them.  They 
are  witnesses  to  the  goodness  of  the  Creator, 
and  to  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  all  His 
glorioas  works.  1.  H. 


THE  RETURN  OF  THE  BIRDS. 
BY  WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT. 

I  hear,  from  many  a  little  throat, 

A  warble  interrupted  long  ; 
I  bear  the  robin's  flute-like  note, 

The  bluebird's  slenderer  song. 

Brown  meadows  and  the  russet  hill, 
Not  yet  the  haunt  of  grazing  herds, 

And  thickets  by  the  glimmering  rill 
Are  all  alive  with  birds. 

0  Choir  of  Spring,  why  come  so  soon  ? 

On  leafless  grove  and  herbless  lawn 
Warm  lie  the  yellow  beams  of  noon  ; 

Yet  winter  is  not  gone. 

For  frost  shall  sheet  the  pools  agam  ; 

Again  the  blustering  East  shall  blow, 
Whirl  a  white  tempest  through  the  glen, 

And  load  the  pines  with  snow. 


Yet,  haply,  from  the  region  where, 
Waked  by  an  earlier  spring  than  here, 

The  blossomed  wild-plum  scents  the  air, 
Ye  come  in  haste  and  fear. 

For  there  is  heard  the  bugle-blast, 
The  booming  gun,  the  jarring  drum, 

And  on  their  chargers,  spurring  fast, 
Armed  warriors  go  and  come. 

There  mighty  hosts  have  pitched  the  camp 
In  valleys  that  were  yours  till  then, 

And  Earth  has  shuddered  to  the  tramp 
Of  half  a  million  men. 

In  groves  where  once  ye  used  to  sing, 
In  orchards  where  ye  had  your  birtb, 

A  thcut;an(i  glittering'  axes  swing 
To  smite  the  trees  to  earth. 

Ye  love  the  fields  by  ploughman  trod  ; 

But  there,  where  sprouts  the  beecht-n  spray,. 
Tlie  soldier  only  breal|S  the  god 

To  hide  the  sl.ain  away. 

Stay,  then,  bpueath  our  ruder  sky; 

Heed  not  the  storm-cloud's  rising  black, 
Nor  yelling  winds  that  with  them  fly  ; 

Nor  let  them  fright  you  back. 

Back  to  the  stifling  battle-cloud. 
To  burning  towns  that  blot  the  day, 

And  trains  of  mounting  dust  that  shroud 
The  armies  on  their  way. 

Stf'y,  for  a  tint  of  green  shall  creep 
Soon  o'er  the  orchard's  grassy  floor, 

And  from  its  bed  the  crocus  peep 
Beside  the  housewife's  door. 

Here  build,  at  d  dread  no  harsher  sound, 
To  scare  you  from  the  sheltering  tree, 

Than  winds  that  stir  the  branches  round 
And  murmur  of  the  bee. 

And  we  will  pray,  that  ere  again 

The  flowers  of  autumn  bloom  and  die, 

Our  generals  and  their  strong-armed  mea 
May  lay  their  weapons  by. 

Then  may  ye  warble,  unafraid. 

Where  hands  that  wear  the  fetter  now, 

Free  as  your  wings  shall  ply  the  spade, 
And  guide  the  peaceful  plough. 
***** 


EVENING  HOURS. 

The  human  heart  has  hidden  treasures, 

In  secret  kept,  in  silence  sealed  ; 
The  thoughts,  the  hopes,  the  dreams,  the  pleasures, 

Whose  chai^ms  were  broken,  if  revealed  ; 
And  days  may  pass  in  dull  confusion, 

And  nights  in  noisy  routs  may  fly, 
While  losi  in  fame's  or  wealth's  illueion, 

The  memory  of  the  past  may  die. 

But  there  are  hours  of  lonely  musing. 

Such  as  in  evening  silence  come. 
When,  soft  as  birds  their  pinions  closing, 

The  heart's  best  feelings  gather  home. 
Then  in  our  souls  there  seems  to  languish 

A  tender  grief  that  is  not  woe ; 
And  thoughts  that  once  wrung  groans  of  aaguishy 

Now  cause  some  mildest  tears  to  flow. 
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And  feelings  once  as  strong  as  passions, 

Float  sottl}'  back — a  faded  dream  ; 
Our  own  sii^rp  griefs  and  wild  sensations, 

The  taste  of  other's  suffering  seem  ; 
Oh!  when  the  heart  is  freshly  bleeding. 

How  it  longs  for  that  time  to  be, 
Whtn  through  the  mists  of  jears  receding, 

ItS  woes  but  live  in  reverie. 

And  it  can  dwell  on  moonlight  glimmer, 

On  evening  shades  and  loneliness. 
And  while  the  sky  grows  dim  and  dimmer. 

Can  heed  no  untold  woe's  distress — 
Only  a  deeper  impress  given 

By  lonely  hour  and  darkened  room, 
To  solemn  thoughts  that  soar  to  heaven, 

iSeeking  a  life  and  world  to  come. 

Charlotte  Bronte. 


From  the  Quarter!)'  Review. 

POMPEII. 
(Continued  from  page  254.) 

In  1850,  Garibaldi  oecaiue  dictator  of  Na- 
ples. Amongst  the  many  extravagant  actfe  of 
that  honest  but  easily  misled  man,  none  was 
more  extravagant  than  the  decree  which  ap- 
pointed M.  Alexandre  Dumas  head  of  the  mu- 
seums and  excavations  of  the  kingdom.  This 
was  the  reward  granted  to  the  importunities  of 
that  eccentric  individual  for  the  services  he 
had  volunteered  as  the  historiographer  of  the 
memorable  expedition  to  Sicily  and  Calabria, 
which  ended  by  the  triumphant  entry  into  the 
capital  of  the  Italian  hero  as  a  first-class  pas- 
senger by  the  lailroad.  The  writer  of  romances 
received  as  his  official  residence  a  royal  palace 
standing  upon  one  of  the  most  lovely  parts  of 
the  Bay  of  Naples.  He  was  entertained  at  the 
public  expense,  and  forty  "  converts"  a  day 
were  furnished  to  him  by  the  municipality  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  strange  guests  he  had 
gathered  round  him.  We  are  willing  to  give 
no  ear  to  the  rumors  which  prevailed  in  Naples 
as  to  what  passed  within  the  walls,  and  which 
astonished  even  the  inhabitants  of  the  freest 
city  of  free  Italy.  At  any  rate,  the  charms  of 
this  royal  life  were  such  that  M.  Dumas  was 
loath  to  resign  them  without  a  struggle,  and  it 
was  only  after  "  much  pressure"  that  he  gave 
up  to  the  new  government  the  palace,  which 
had  been  declared  national  property. 

It  must  be  admitted  to  the  credit  of  M.  Du- 
mas, that  no  one  was  more  fully  alive  than 
,  himself  to  the  notable  absurdity  of  his  own 
promotion  to  the  chief  archaeological  and  scien- 
tific distinction  in  Southern  Italy.  He  only 
once,  we  believe,  visited  Pompeii.  He  did  not 
interfere  either  with  the  excavations  or  with 
the  direction  of  the  Museum,  but  dropped  so 
imperceptibly  out  of  his  functions  that  be 
ceased  to  exercise  them  without  his  appoint- 
ment, as  far  as  we  know,  having  to  this  day 
been  cancelled. 

The  new  Government  sought  for  the  best 
man  to  fill  the  office  of  superintendant  of  the 


excavations  at  Pompeii.     The  public  voice 
justly  pointed  to  the  Cavaliere  Giuseppe  Fio- 
relli  as  the  one.    This  gentleman  belongs  to  a 
class  of  men  which  has  not  been  rare  in  Italy 
even  in  her  darkest  days.    He  was  learned,  a 
ripe  scholar,  and  deeply  versed  in  the  archae- 
ology  of  the  country,  yet  withal  singularly 
modest  and  retiring,  supporting  life  upon  the 
scantiest  of  means,  enthusiastic  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  favorite  study,  and  eloquent  in  teaching 
its  results,  loving  the  memories  and  traditions 
of  his  great  country,  and  of  liberal  but  mode- 
rate political  opinions.    At  the  early  age  of 
twenty-three  he  had  been  elected  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  congress  of  learned  men  from  all 
parts  of  Italy  who  had  assembled  at  Genoa. 
He  had  already  attained  a  European  reputa- 
tion.   This  was  just  the  man  to  be  treated  with 
every  cruelty  and  ignominy  under  the  priest- 
ridden  Government  of  Naples.    On  his  return, 
he  had  been  appointed  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  works  of  Pompeii.    His  first  endeavor  was 
to  establish  something  like  an  honest  adminis- ' 
tration,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  system  of  rob- 
bery and  extortion  which  prevailed  there.  He 
was  at  once  denounced  as  a  dangerous  Liberal 
to  the  Government  by  those  with  whose  unhal- 
lowed gains  he  interfered.    As  a  matter  of 
course,  he  was  thrown  into  one  of  the  filthy 
prisons  at  Naples.    There  he  remained  a  year. 
His  innocence  was  so  complete  that  even  a 
Neapolitan  tribunal  could  prove   no  charge 
against  him.    He  was  of  necessity  released, 
but  was  not  less  an  object  of  persecution  by 
the  Government.    A  manuscript  history  of  the 
excavations  at  Pompeii,  which  he  had  prepared 
with  great  labor,  was  seized  by  the  police,  and 
was  never  restored  to  him.    Deprived  of  his 
place,  and  driven  to  obsolute  poverty,  he  was 
compelled  to  earn-  his  daily  bread  by  laying  as- 
phalte  pavements   on   terraces.    The  king's 
brother,  the  Count  of  Syracuse,  himself  a  lover 
of  archasology,  and  a  seeker  after  buried  treas- 
ures, had  heard  of  Fiorelli's  fame,  and  was  not 
the  less  inclined  to  him  because  he  had  been 
denounced  as  a  Liberal.    He  sent  for  him,  and 
named  him  his  private  Secretary.  But  this  did 
not  screen  Fiorelli  from  the  persecution  of  the 
Government.    On  the  contrary,  he  had  now  to 
bear,  with  his  own  sins  of  Liberalism,  those 
committed  by  his  friend  and  patron.    The  po- 
lice received  orders  to  arrest  him  wherever  he 
might  be  found;  and  his  literary  labors  were 
stopped   by  the  seizure  of  a  printing-press 
which  he  employed.    He  remained  hidden  for 
some  time  in  the  house  of  the  prince  who  at 
last  saw  him  safely  on  board  a  steamer  which 
conveyed  him  to  Leghorn.    After  the  union  of 
Naples  with  the  rest  of  Italy,  M.  Farini  named 
Fiorelli  Inspector  of  the  Excavations  at  Pomp- 
eii, the  place  for  which  he  was  so  eminently 
qualified. 
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With  tlie  appointment  of  the  Cavaliere  Fio- 
relli  a  new  era  commenced  at  Pompeii.  Hith- 
erto the  excavations  had  been  carried  on  with- 
out definite  or  intelligible  plan.  The  aim  of 
those  who  directed  them  was  to  find  as  many  ob- 
jects of  value  as  possible  to  add  to  the  already 
magnificent  collection  in  the  Royal  Museum. 
No  very  careful  or  accurate  observations  were 
consequently  made  whilst  the  earth  and  rub- 
bish were  being  hastily  and  carelessly  removed. 
Important  and  interesting  facts  were  left  unre- 
corded, and  the  means  of  restoring  many  of 
the  architectural  details  of  the  buildings  discov- 
ered were  neglected.  Signor  Fiorelli  had  per- 
ceived how  much  could  be  done  by  removing 
the  volcanic  deposits  with  care,  and  upon  a 
regular  system,  taking  note  of  every  appear- 
ance or  fragment  which  might  afford  or  suggest 
a  restoration  of  any  part  of  the  buried  edifices. 

The  plan  he  pursues  is  this  :  The  excava- 
tions are  commenced  by  clearing  away  from  the 
surface  the  vegetable  mould  in  which  there  are 
no  remains.  The  volcanic  substances,  either 
"  lapillo"  or  hardened  lava-mud,  in  which  ruins 
of  buildings  may  exist,  are  then  very  gradually 
removed.  Every  fragment  of  brickwork  is 
kept  in  the  place  where  it  is  found,  and  fixed 
there  by  props.  When  charred  wood  is  dis- 
covered, it  is  replaced  by  fresh  timber.  By 
thus  carefully  retaining  in  its  original  position 
what  still  exists,  and  by  replacing  that  which 
has  perished,  but  has  left  its  trace,  Signor  Fio- 
relli has  been  able  to  preserve  and  restore  a 
large  part  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  buried 
houses. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  interesting  results 
of  the  improved  system  upon  which  the  exca- 
vations are  thus  carried  on  has  been  the  dis- 
covery and  restoration  of  the  second  story  of  a 
Pompeian  house,  and  especially  of  maemaniim, 
a  projecting  gallery  or  balcony  overhanging  the 
street.    This  part  of  a  Roman  building,  which 
is  frequently  represented  in  the  wall-|^intings, 
but  the  existence  of  which  at  Pompeii  had 
been  doubted  or  denied,  was  built  of  brick, 
and  supported  by  strong  wooden  beams  and 
props.    The  masonry  is  still  in  many  cases  pre- 
served ;  the  carbonized  wood  has  to  be  restored. 
Some  of  these  galleries  seem  to  have  been  en- 
tirely open,  like  a  modern  balcony,  and  as  they 
are  represented  in  the  frescoes;  others  formed 
part  of  the  upper  chambers  of  the  house,  and 
were  furnished  with  small  windows,  from  which 
the  inmates  could  see  the  passers-by.    In  the 
narrow  streets  of  Pompeii  these  projecting  gal- 
leries must  have  approached  so  nearly  as  al- 
most to  exclude  the  rays  of  even  the  midsum- 
mer sun,  and  to  throw  a  grateful  shade  below. 
The  upper  stories,  which  appear  to  have  been 
sometimes  more  than  one  in  number,  were 
reached  by  stairs  of  brick  or  wood.    Some  of 
those  in  brick  jre  still  partly  preserved.  Those 


in  wood  have  perished ;  but  the  holes  for  the 
beams  are  there,  and  the  charred  beams  them- 
selves can  be  renewed. 

By  Signor  Fiorelli's  careful  and  ingenious 
restorations  we  can  now  for  the  first  time  pic- 
ture to  ourselves  the  appearance  of  a  Roma,n 
town.    Previously  we  only  had  the  bare  walls, 
forming  nothing  but  a  collection  of  shapeless 
ruins.    Had  his  plan  been  adopted  from  the 
commencement,   had   the  position   of  every 
fragment  been  noted  at  the  time  of  its  discov- 
ery, and  had  the  doors,  windows,  and  other 
wood-works  been  restored  by  the  process  we 
shall  describe,  instead  qf  wandering  amidst 
a  confused  mass  of  crumbling  walls,  we  should 
have  found  ourselves  in  a  Roman  town,  the 
houses  of  which  might  still  have  almost  har- 
bored its  population.    As  far  as  we  can  now 
judge,  Pompeii  must  have  nearly  resembled  in 
its  principal  features  a  modern  Eastern  city. 
The  outside  of  the  houses  gave  but  little  prom- 
ise of  the  beauty  and  richness  of  the  inside. 
The  sudden  change  from  the  naked  brick  walls 
facing  the  narrow  streets  lo  the  spacious  court- 
yard, adorned  with  paintings,  statues,  and  col- 
ored stuccoes,  ornamented  with  flower-beds  and 
fountains  and  surrounded  by  alcoves  and  porti- 
coes, from  which  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun 
were  warded  off  by  rich  tapastries  and  embroid- 
ered hangings,  will  remind  the  Eastern  traveler 
of  Damascus  or  Ispahan.    The  overhanging 
galleries,  with  the  small,  latticed  windows ;  the 
mean  shops — mere  recesses  in  the  outer  walls  of 
the  houses ;  the  brick-built  counter,  with  the 
earthern  jars  and  pans  let  into  it;  the  marble 
slabs  on  which  the  tradesman   exposed  his 
wares,  and  received  his  cash ;   the '  awning 
stretched  across  the  street  (the  holes  by  which 
it  was  fastened,  are  still  visible);  the  caravan- 
serai or  khan  outside  the  city  gate,  with  its 
many  small  rooms  opening  into  a  stable  behind 
and  a  courtyard  in  front  (the  skeletons  of  horses 
and  their  metal  trappings  were  found  in  the 
ruins  of  such  an  hostelry  on  the  Herculanean 
Way),  are  all  characteristic  of  a  modern  East- 
ern town. 

We  must  now  notice  another  and  a  not  less 
interesliag  result  of  the  careful  investigations 
and  the  ingenuity  of  Signor  Fiorelli.  It  has 
been  mentioned  that  the  destruction  of  Pomp- 
eii was  owing  to  two  distinct  causes, — showers 
of  small  pumice-stones  (lapillo)  and  streams  of 
thick  mud  descending  from  the  mountain.  The 
"  lapello"  lies  loosely  against  the  walls  and 
round  the  objects  over  which  it  accumulated. 
In  some  instances  the  colors  of  the  frescoes 
which  it  coved  have  changed, — the  red  having 
become  black,  for  example, — whilst  in  others 
no  alteration  is  visible.  This  change  may  be 
attributed  either  to  the  effect  of  heat  or  of 
those  sulphurous  vapors  which,  according  to 
Pliny,  issued  from  the  hot  qin4grs jind  j)r,ovcd 
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so  destructive  to  human  life.  The  lapillo 
buried  objects  of  metal,  marble,  glass,  and 
ivory,  without  injuring  them;  but  it  appears  to 
have  produced  that  peculiar  greenish-blue  oxi- 
dation on  copper  and  bronze  which  is  well 
known  to  connoisseurs  as  the  patina'^  of 
Pompeii.  The  ash-mud,  on  the  other  hand,  soon 
hardened,  forming,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, a  perfect  mould  of  any  object  round 
which  it  had  gathered.  Signor  Fiorelli  had 
frequently  observed  hollows  in  this  hard  vol- 
canic matter,  in  which  were  found  human  bones 
or  fragments  of  charred  wood  mixed  with  ivory 
and  bronze  ornaments.  The  happy  idea  occur- 
red to  him  of  pouring  liquid  plaster  into  these 
hollows — in  fact,  using  them  as  a  sculptor 
would  a  mould.  The  result  far  exceeded  his 
expectations.  Amongst  the  first  casts  that  he 
thus  obtained  were  those  of  four  human  be- 
ings. They  are  now  preserved  in  a  room  at 
Pompeii,  and  more  ghastly  and  painful,  yet 
deeply-interesting  and  touching  objects,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive.  We  have  death  itself 
moulded  and  cast, — the  very  last  struggle,  the 
final  agony  brought  before  us.  They  tell  their 
story  with  a  horrible  dramatic  truth  that  no 
sculptor  could  ever  reach.  They  would  have 
furnished  a  thrilling  episode  to  the  accomplish- 
ed author  of  the  "  Last  Days  of  Pompeii." 

(To  be  continued ) 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — Sales  of  saperfine  Flour  at 
$7  50,  extra  at  |8  25.  Penna.  and  Ohio  family  at 
$8  50  and  $9  00  per  barrel,  and  fancy  at  $10.  Small 
sales  tathe  trade  from  $7  50  up  to  $10  00  for  com- 
mon and  fancy.  Sales  of  Rye  Flour  at  |7  50.  In 
Corn  Meal  there  is  nothing  doing  to  fix  quotations. 

Grain.— Sales  of  good  and  prime  Red  Wheat  at 
$2  08  a  2  10  per  bushel,  and  white  at  from  $2  20  to 
2  22.  Rye  ranges  from  $1  55  to  $1  58.  Corn— Yel- 
low is  dull  at  $1  56  a  1  59  afloat.  Oats  are  un- 
changed— sales  of  Penna.  at  86  a  88  cts.  Last  sales 
of  Penna.  Barley  at  $1  25  a  1  40,  and  of  Malt  at 
$1  60  a  1  65. 

Seeds. — Cloverseed  is  m  demand  at  $8  50  $8  75 
per  64  pounds.  Timothy  is  steady  at  $2  75  a  $3  25 
per  bushel.    Small  sales  of  Flaxseed  at  $3  40. 


FREE  SUGAR.— Choice  Maple  Sugar,  from  Somerset  county,  Pa 
for  sale,  (by  the  barrel  only,)  at      Wm.  H.  Woodward's, 
7th  month  2,  1864.— Im.  616  Market  Street. 


CEDAR  COTTAGE,— Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
is  now  optsii  for  the  reception  of  visitors.    Terms,  $15.00. 
6th  mo.  25, 1804.— 2m.  npf.  Gborqe  Chaxdlse. 

HIGHLAND  DELL  BOARDING  HOUSE.   This  House  is  now 
open  to  receive  summer  boarders.   It  is  beautifully  located 
on  a  spur  of  the  Blue  Mountsdns,  three  miles  IVom  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap,  two  miles  from  Stroudsburg  Station.    Mot  health  and 
fine  scenery  it  is  unsurpassed.   Liveries  attached. 
For  furtber  information,  apply  to— 

Chables  FotfLKK,  Proprietor, 
Stroudsburg,  Monro*  Co.,  Pa, 

OoHTejance  to  and  from  Stroudsburg  daily. 


BOOKS  FOR  SALE  BY  THE  SUBSCRIBERS. 
"  Friends'  Misoellany,"  compiled  by  John  and  Isaac 

Gomly,  (11  vols.)  $7.50 

Jourual  of  .John  Comly,  (GOO  pages)  1-60 

Conversations,  &c ,  of  Thomas  Story   100 

Journal  and  works  of  John  "Woolman,  carefully  collated 

and  prepared  •  

Hugh  Judge's  Journal  •     '0 

Memoirs:  Ann  Byrd,  Isaac  Martin,  and  Rufus  Hall,  (!ach-  •  •  "^1-5 
Charles  Comly,  Byberry,  Pa., 
or,  Emmor  Comlt,  No.  131, 
North  Seventh  Street,  Philadelpliia. 

3mo.  12,  1864.— tf. 

pHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
\J  Young  Men  and  Boys  ;  situated  on  the  Cross- 
wicks  Road,  three  miles  from  Bordeutown,  N.  J. 

The  forry-eighth  (48)  session  of  this  Instituaon 
will  commeuce  on  the  16th  of  5th  month,  1864, 
and  continue  tweniy  weeks. 

TERMS,  $70  ;  one-half  payable  in  advance,  the 
other  in  the  middle  of  the  session. 

For  further  particulars  address, 

Henry  W.  Ridgway, 
Crosswick's  P.  0.,  Burlington  county,  N.  J. 

4tli  mo.  9,  '64— 3m. 

EATON  ACADEMY,  Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co., 
Pa.,  for  Boys  aud  Young  Men. 

Geo.  a.  Newbold,  Principal. 
Summer  Session  of  12  weeks,  will  commence  the 
11th  of  4th  month,  1864.    For  Circulars  address  the 
Principal,  Kenneit  Square  P.  0.,  Chester  county.  Pa. 

A  few  Summer  Boarders  will  be  accommodated 
during  7th  and  8th  months.  Q.  a.  n. 

4th  mouth  16,  1864.— tf. 


XpOR  RENT.— A  LARGE  AND  COMMODIOUS 
_[j  two-story  dwelling  house,  with  three  rooms  and 
a  large  hall  on  the  first  floor,  and  a  convenient 
kitchen  attached  ;  a  large  and  good  garden,  and 
sufficient  stabling.  Tbere  is  also  a  large  school- 
house  convenient  to  the  dwelling,  the  whole  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  yard,  nicely  shaded.  This 
property  has  receniiy  been  used  as  a  t^oarding 
school,  with  satisfactory  success.  The  location  is 
healthy  and  pleasant,  the  neighborhood  good,  and 
conveoient  to  places  of  worship,  schools,  sioies,  &c. 
It  is  situated  in  the  village  of  Fallsington,  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa.,  two  and  a-half  miles  from  the  Philada.  and 
Trenton  Railroad  at  Morrisville,  and  three  from 
Trenton.  There  is  a  daily  mail  and  post  oflice  in 
the  place.  It  will  be  rented  all  together,  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  boarding  school,  or  separately, 
and  either  by  the  year  or  as  a  summer  residence,  as 
may  best  suit  applicants.  For  particulars  address 
either  of  the  subscribers,  or,  to  view  the  property, 
call  on  Ebknezer  Hancb,  near  the  premises. 

WILLIAM  SATTERTHWAITE, 
JAMES  R.  STACKHOUSE, 
Fallsington  P.  0.,  Bucks  county,  Pa. 

MARK  PALMER, 
3d  mo.  19,  64. — tf.        Edgewood,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

TELLWOOD  ZELL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Book- 
,  sellers  and  Stationers,  2d  floor  No's.  17  A  19 
South  Sixth  Street,  Philada.  Also,  Manufacturers 
of  Photograph  Albums,  and  Publishers  of  Friends' 
Books,  aud  Foulke's  Almanac. — 3d  mo.  12,  '64.  tf. 

QTOKES  &  FOULKE,  MERCHANT  TAILORS,  No. 
|>3  521  Arch  St.,  have  on  hand  a  good  assortment  of 
CLOTHS,  CASSIMERES  and  VESTINGS,  and  are 
prepared  to  have  the  same  made  up  to  order  in  good 
style  and  at  moderate  prices 

Particular  attention  given  to  making  Friends' 
Clothing.  »mo.  12,  '63--ly. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  JOURNAL  OF  DAVID  SANDS. 
(Continued  from  p.  243.) 

We  next  went  to  a  place  called  Pembroke, 
where  lived  a  person  lately  convinced  and  re- 
ceived amongst  Friends.  At  this  town  there 
had  never  been  a  Friends'  meeting  ;  many  came 
in,  and  gave  solid  attention,  and  the  Lord  was 
pleased  to  favor  us  with  his  helping  hand,  by 
which  we  wel'e  enabled  to  declare  the  way  to 
the  kingdom  of  Grod  through  Christ  Jesus,  who 
is  the  alone  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life  ]  by 
whom  many  that  were  heathens  came  to  be  re 
Downed  Christians,  through  attention  tc  Christ 
the  light,  that  enlightens  the  children  of  men  ; 
and  leads  them  that  attend  to  his  voics,  out  of 
darkness  into  his  marvellous  light.  The  people 
appeared  tender  and  well  satisfied,  and  we  parted 
under  a  sense  of  G-od's  goodness  and  love; 
many  of  them  signifying  their  satisfaction  and 
their  desires  for  our  preservation.  We  now  set 
oif  for  our  friend  Joshua  Falsom's,  which  was 
forty-four  miles  distant,  which  much  exhausted 
my  strength,  arriving  late  at  night.  The  next 
day  we  reached  our  worthy  friend  Tristram 
Collins,  whose  wife  had  travelled  much  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  Next  day  attended  the 
monthly  meeting  of  Hampton,  held  at  Ambury, 
and  returned  back  to  T.  Collins's  again. 

Here  my  companion  and  I  had  a  fresh  trial, 
he  finding  his  mind  drawn  towards  Salem,  and 
I  felt  drawings  back  to  Dover  Monthly  Meeting. 
We  parted  with  hearts  filled  with  love  and  de- 
sires for  each  others'  preservation  in  the  work 


the  Lord  might  engage  us  in.    I,  in  company 
with  several  young  Friends,  rode  that  day  to 
Dover,  and  put  up  at  Hope  Scammon's,  whose 
kindness    towards  me  was  very  comfortable. 
Many  more  seemed  glad  to  see  us.    After  this 
Monthly  Meeting,  which  we  attended,  I  felt  a 
concern  on  my  mind  to  join  a  committee  to  visit 
delinquent  members,  and  examine  who  were  pro- 
per to  be   retained,  as   many  had  married 
out,  and  there  had  been  a  neglect  on  this 
account,  their  cases  not  having  been  attended 
to  agreeably  to  the  order  of  society,  which 
service  was  very  exercising  to  me;  but  through 
the   merciful    goodness  of   the  Grreat  Mas- 
ter, we  were   much   favored,    as   far   as  I 
proceeded    with  them,  and  the  Lord  owned 
both  us  and  the  service  we  were  in,  blessed 
be  his  worthy  name.  From  thence  I  proceeded 
to   Hampton,  in  company  with  a  number  of 
Friends,  and  attended  their  Monthly  Meeting, 
with  most  of  their  particular  meetings,  to  a  good 
degree  of  satisfaction  :  there  appeared  to  be  a 
living  remnant  amongst  them.    Here  I  parted 
with  many  dear  and  tender  Friends,  in  whom 
I  had  often  experienced  much  comfort,  having 
been  nearly  united  in  the  best  sense.  From 
thence,  we  proceeded  in  company  with  Jonathan 
Dame,  and  were  kindly  received  by  my  dear 
friends  of  Salem,  (having  been  long  absent  from 
them  in  the  Eastern  States,)  and  attended  their 
First-day  meeting,  and  met  with  my  dear  friend 
Aaron  Lancaster,  who  had  been  engaged  visit- 
ing the  families  of  Friends  belonging  to  the  said 
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Monthly  Meeting.  Feeling  my  raind  drawn  to- 
wards this  service,  I  joined  niy  friend,  and  had 
much  satisfaction  therein ;  this  being  accom- 
plished, we  took  our  leave,  after  again  visiting 
Boston,  it  being  the  third  time.  I  thought  the 
people  appeared  in  the  most  humble  disposition 
of  mind  I  had  seen  them,  and  they  were  very 
kind  towards  us:  many  came  to  our  lodging  to 
sit  with  us,  and  appeared  very  solid. 

Thence  we  went  back  to  Lynn  and  to  Bol- 
ton, in  which  meetings  I  was  favored  to  open 
some  things  to  the  comfort  of  the  honest-heart- 
ed, and  to  my  own  confirmation.  I  had  to  re- 
member that  the  secrets  of  the  Lord  are  with 
them  who  fear  him  ;  he  opens,  and  none  can 
shut  from  his  all-seeing  eye  :  as  he  sees  fit,  he 
discovers  his  secrets  to  them  that  wait  on  him. 
After  our  service  was  accomplished  here,  we 
passed  to  a  place  called  Leicester^  where  came 
divers  people  not  of  our  Society,  and  we  were 
favored  with  the  renewingsof  ancient  strength, 
and  the  Lord's  power  was  over  all.  and  the  wit- 
ness in  many  hearts  seemed  to  be  reached, 
through  the  gathering  hand  of  the  Lord.  Here 
we  rested  a  day,  and  visited  some  families, 
wherein  I  had  good  service,  and  then  proceeded 
on  our  way  to  Northbridge,  where  we  were  fa- 
vored to  clear  our  minds  to  our  mutual  comfort, 
the  Lord's  power  being  in  dominion.  From 
thence  to  Uxbridge,  Mendom,  Wiusocket,  and 
Smithfield  old  meeting-house,  in  all  which  we 
found  close  labor,  but  had  peace  therein  to  our 
»  own  souls  y  and  a  concern  having  attended  our 
minds  for  some  days,  to  return  back  to  Salem 
Quarterly  Meeting,  which  we  were  made  willing 
to  undertake.  We  met  many  of  our  near  and 
dear  friends  from  the  eastward,  whose  company 
and  conversation  was  strengthening  to  me,  hav- 
ing had  to  pass  through  close  and  trying  sea- 
sons, wherein  I  felt  the  humbling  power  of 
truth  to  lay  the  man's  part  as  in  the  dust ;  but 
blessed  be  Jacob's  God  and  Israel's  preserver 
and  deliverer,  who  raised  me  as  from  the  earth, 
and  put  a  new  song  into  my  mouth,  even  praise 
for  evermore  :  and  he  owned  us  with  his  ancient 
love,  through  the  several  sittings  of  this  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  and  also  two  meetings  held  at 
Lynn,  where  the  Lord  appeared  to  the  comfort 
of  a  living  remnant,  many  of  whom  appeared 
concerned  for  the  prosperity  of  Zion. 

Having  at  times  had  a  drawing  on  my  mind 
to  return  eastward,  since  I  left  those  parts, 
which  now  returned  with  a  pressing  concern, 
but  which  was  very  proving  to  me  to  have  to 
give  up  to,  having  had  so  many  trying  seasons 
in  the  eastern  country,  and  spent  much  time 
there ;  also,  the  consideration  of  having  been 
long  fi'om  home,  added  to  my  exercise,  though 
I  have  been  enabled  to  submit  all  to  His  pro- 
tecting hand  who  required  this  service  of  me. 
I  parted  with  many  of  my  kind  friends  at  Sa- 
lem_,  and  proceeded  in  company  with  my  dear 


friends  Mehetabel  Jenkins  and  Hope  Scammon, 
(widow.)  We  had  two  meetings  at  Amsberryy 
where  came  many  people  not  of  our  profession, 
and  we  had  a  comfortable  time,  much  to  my 
satisfaction,  and  to  the  comfort  of  the  faith- 
ful. 

The  following  letter  to  his  wife,  dated  from 
Salem,  affords  living  evidence  of  his  faith  and 
patience,  and  of  the  many  trials  he  was  called 
to  endure  about  this  period  : 

My  Dear  Wife  and  Bosom  Friend — 

It  is  long  since  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
writing  to  thee,  though  I  have  been  favored  to 
receive  comfortable  accounts  from  thee,  which 
have  been  truly  consoling  in  my  retired  walks 
and  lonely  moments,  when  thou  and  my  dear 
children  are  brought  feelingly  to  my  remem- 
brance, and  a  renewed  confidence  in  the  Divine 
promise — I  will  be  a  fathqr  to  the  fatherless, 
and  a  husband  to  the  widow.  I  am  sensible  at 
times  that  thou  art  one  that  almost  lays  claim 
to  that  appellation.  I  am  not  prepared  at  pres- 
ent to  give  thee  a  particular  account  of  my  tra- 
vels ;  but  may  inform  thee,  that  I  have  spent 
part  of  the  fall  and  most  of  the  winter  among  a 
people  not  of  our  profession,  many  of  whom  re- 
ceived me  very  kindly,  and  my  testimony  also, 
which  made  them  feel  near  to  me,  and  their 
hearts  and  houses  are  open  to  receive  Friends. 
I  have  an  untrodden  path  to  tread,  where  no 
Friends  have  before  travelled  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  I  have  passed  through  many  towns 
where  there  are  no  religious  meetings  of  any 
sort,  and  as  the  Lord  hath  led  me  through  this 
wilderness-land,  he  has  preserved  me  through 
the  cold,  and  in  sickness  and  health,  and  through 
every  trial,  of  which  I  have  had  many ;  at  times 
doubting  whether  I  should  ever  return  to  my 
native  country  and  other  dearest  enjoyments ; 
but  I  have  been  enabled  to  submit  all  to  the 
Lord's  disposal,  who  gave  me  a  being,  and  hath 
blessed  me  with  so  many  marks  of  his  kindness 
and  tender  regard,  in  whom  thy  confidence,  I 
hope,  will  not  fail.  If  there  is  but  a  steady  eye 
kept  to  the  hope  of  reward  which  is  promised 
to  the  faithful  who  hold  out  to  the  end,  which 
I  feel  a  confident  hope  maybe  the  happy  expe- 
rience of  thee,  my  beloved  companion,  with 
myself,  and  that  we  may  in  the  Lord's  right 
time  be  permitted  to  meet  where  we  can  mu- 
tually unite  in  rendering  thanksgiving  and 
praise  to  His  holy  name,  who  is  blessed  for 
evermore.  In  that  love  which  time  or  distance 
cannot  change,  I  most  affectionately  salute  thee, 
with  my  beloved  parents  and  friends,  to  whom 
I  feel  most  sincerely  united  in  the  bonds  of 
pure  love. 

Thy  afifectionate  husband, 

David  Sands. 
The  journal  thus  proceeds  : — 
At  Amsberry,  there  ^eems  to  be  a  tender 
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seeking  people.  From  thence  we  proceeded  to 
Dover,  Berwick,  Falmouth,  and  Royalstown,  in 
which  we  had  many  satisfactory  meetings;  from 
thence  to  a  place  called  Small  Point,  where  had 
formerly  been  a  settlement  of  Friends,  who  had 
frequently  been  visited  by  travellers,  but  not 
keeping  faithful,  all  wasted  away  except  one 
family,  who  received  us  kindly,  not  having 
been  visited  for  twenty  years  by  a  Friend. 
Thence  back  to  George  Town,  where  we  had  a 
meeting,  also  to  Long  Reach,  where  we  had 
another ;  these  were  favored  meetings,  and 
truth  reigned.  Thence  to  Vassalborough,  and 
had  two  meetings  in  our  way,  and  through  the 
extendings  of  best  wisdom  we  have  been  pre- 
served through  all,  to  the  praise  of  His  worthy 
name.  From  thence  to  Jethro  Glardner's,  which 
we  reached  with  much  difficulty,  having  been 
lost  in  the  woods,  and  had  little  hope  of  getting 
through;  but  considering  the  mountains,  hills, 
and  woods  are  all  the  workmanship  of  Him  in 
whom  I  trust,  my  mind  was  easy.  We  were 
favored  to  reach  our  friends,  who  gladly  received 
us,  and  we  had  one  meeting  to  good  satisfaction, 
here  being  some  convincement.  We  had  two 
meetings  on  our  return  to  Vassalborough,  one 
amongst  a  thinly  scattered  people,  also  to  satis- 
faction ;  and  one  in  a  town  called  W^inslow. 

After  having  spent  some  time  in  and  about 
Vassalborough,  and  had  many  meetings,  where- 
in the  Lord  owned  his  own  work,  to  our  mutual 
comfort  and  edification,  we  parted  with  many 
near  and  dear  friends,  under  a  sense  of  the 
goodness  of  Him  that  had  brought  us  together. 
Thence  we  went  to  a  new  settlement  called 
Winthrop,  where  we  had  divers  meeting?.  Here 
were  several  convincements,  and  many  that  ap- 
peared to  be  seeking  the  right  way ;  thence 
back  to  Holland,  where  we  had  a  meeting  much 
to  our  comfort,  the  Lord's  power  being  overall, 
and  many  hearts  tendered  thereby.  We  parted 
with  these  tender  people  in  great  brokenness  of 
heart,  under  a  sense  of  Grod's  goodness  to  us 
all;  from  thence  to  Gardner  Town,  where  we 
had  a  meeting;  and  from  thence  to  our  kind 
friend,  Gideon  Gardner's,  who  received  us  with 
much  kindness. 

After  this  meeting,  a  concern  came  on  me  to 
return  back  again  to  Vassalborough,  but  by 
reasoning  and  consulting  with  flesh  and  blood, 
I  became  weak  and  did  not  give  up,  which,  as 
I  travelled  along,  was  very  painful  to  me  at 
times;  but  He  who  knows  my  heart,  and  that 
my  desires  were  to  serve  Him  according  to  my 
understanding,  after  reproving  me  for  my  diso- 
bedience, was  pleased  to  lift  up  the  light  of  his 
countenance  upon  me  and  heal  my  soul,  and 
may  I  ever  adore  His  goodness,  and  remember 
the  rod,  and  Him  who  hath  appointed  it.  We 
then  proceeded  to  the  Yearly  B'leeting,  attend- 
ing meetings  in  our  way  between  Falmouth  and 
Berwick^  mostly  to  satisfaction.    Next  day  had 


a  parting  meeting  with  our  friends  at  Berwick, 
wherein  we  were  favored  to  witness  the  Lord's 
presence  to  be  felt  amongst  us,  this  being  the 
last  meeting  we  had  in  that  country,  except  the 
Yearly  Meeting  at  Smithfield,  for  New  England, 
which,  through  the  sittings  thereof,  was  expe- 
rienced to  be  a  time  of  favor,  wherein  the 
Lord's  wonderful  power  covered  the  assemblies 
of  His  people.  After  this  meeting  I  proceeded 
homeward,  and  was  favored  to  meet,  in  health, 
my  dear  wife,  children,  parents,  and  friends  in 
12th  mo.,  1779,  after  a  separation  of  two  years 
and  seven  months,  and  we  were  filled  with 
grateful  acknowledgments  to  the  Great  Pre- 
server of  His  truly  dependent  children,  who 
had  been  experienced  as  a  present  help  in  every 
needful  time. 

To  be  continued. 


Silence. — There  are  words  that  concentrate 
in  themselves  the  glory  of  a  lifetime  ;  but  there 
is  a  silence  more  precious  than  they.  Speech 
ripples  over  the  surface  of  life,  but  silence 
sinks  into  its  depths.  Airy  pleasantness  bub- 
bles up  in  airy  pleasant  words.  Yi eak  sorrows 
quaver  out  their  shallow  being,  and  are  not. 
When  the  heart  is  cleft  to  its  core,  there  is  no 
speech  nor  language. — Hamilton. 


ON  CHRISTIAN  CANDOR  AND  HUMANITY. 
BY  DE.  DODDRIDGE. 

"  To  agree  in  our  sentiments  as  to  every  point 
of  doctrine  or  discipline,  or  as  to  the  authority 
or  expediency  of  every  rite  of  worship  that 
may  be  in  question,  is  absolutely  impossible. 
The  best  of  men  differ — their  understandings 
differ — various  associations  have  been  acci- 
dentally formed,  and  different  principles  have 
been  innocently  and  perhaps  devoutly  admit- 
ted, which  even  a  course  of  just  and  sensible 
reasoning  must  necessarily  lead  to  different 
conclusions.  But  where  we  and  our  brethren 
agree  in  attending  to  the  ojie  thin^  which 
Christianity  was  designed  to  teach  us,  surely 
an  agreement  in  that  should  unite  our  hearts 
more  than  any  difference  consistent  with  that 
agreement  should  divide  them.  To  reverence 
with  filial  love  the  God  of  heaven,  and  adore 
him  with  integrity  of  heart  ;  to  honor  Jesus 
his  son  as  the  brightest  image,  subscribing  to 
the  truth  of  all  he  is  known  to  have  revealed, 
and  the  authority  of  all  he  is  apprehended  to 
command;  conscientiously  to  abstain  from 
every  known  evil,  and  to  practise  as  far  as 
human  infirmity  will  admit,  the  comprehensive 
precepts  of  living  soberly,  righteously,  and 
godly ;  still  looking  for  the  mercy  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal  life,  setting  the 
affections  on  those  great  objects  which  the 
gospel  opens  to  our  view,  and,  finally,  being 
habitually  ready  to  sacrifice  life  and  all  its 
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enjoyments  to  that  blessed  hope — this,  this,  my 
brethren,  is  the  essential  character  of  every 
Christian  and  where  we  see  this,  shall  we 
esteem  it  a  diflBcult  thing  to  live  peacably 
"with  him  ?  Shall  we  esteem  it  a  praise  that 
we  do  not  censure,  grieve  or  injure  him,  be- 
cause he  follows  not  us?  Is  this  the  man  to 
be  hated  and  suspected  ?  I  will  add,  can  we 
refuse  to  embrace  and  esteem  him,  merely 
because  he  worships  in  another  assembly,  or 
according  to  a  different  form  ?  because  he  ex- 
presses his  apprehensions  about  some  of  the 
doctrines  in  different  words ;  because  he  can- 
not see  all  we  think  we  discern  in  some  pass- 
ages of  Scripture  ;  or  because  he  imagines  he 
sees  something  which  we  discern  not?  And 
is  it,  after  all,  so  great  a  matter  to  love  a  char- 
acter which,  amidst  all  its  imperfections,  is  in 
general  so  justly  amiable?  Nay,  instead  of 
thinking  much  of  any  act  of  kindness,  ought 
we  not  rather  to  lament  that  we  can  do  no 
more  ?  ought  we  not  rather  to  supply  in  our 
fervent  prayers  to  God  the  lack  of  that  further 
service  which  Christian  benevolence  dictates, 
but  which  the  narrow  limits  of  our  condition 
or  our  nature  will  not  allow  us  to  perform  ?" — 
'•^  Lady  Runtinglon  and  her  I^riends.'' 


Occupation  for  Children. — The  habits 
of  children  prove  that  occupation  is  a  necessity 
with  most  of  them.  They  love  to  be  busy, 
even  about  nothing,  still  more  to  be  usefully 
employed.  With  some  children  it  is  a  strongly 
developed  necessity,  and  if  not  turned  to  good 
account,  will  be  productive  of  positive  evil, 
thus  verifying  the  old  adage,  that  "  Idleness  is 
the  mother  of  mischief  Children  should  be 
encouniged,  or  if  indolently  disinclined  to  it, 
should  be  disciplined  into  performing  for  them- 
selves every  little  office  relative  to  the  toilet, 
"which  they  are  capable  of  performing.  They 
should  also  keep  their  own  clothes  and  other 
possessions  in  neat  order,  and  fetch  for  them- 
selves whatever  they  want^  in  short,  they 
should  learn  to  be  as  independent  of  others  as 
possible,  fitting  them  alike  to  make  a  good  use 
of  prosperity,  and  to  meet  with  fortitude  any 
reverse  of  fortune  that  may  befall  them.  I 
know  of  no  rank,  however  exalted,  in  which 
such  a  system  would  not  prove  beneficial. 


NOTHING  DESTROYED. 

The  researching  chemists  have  shown  that 
what  the  vulgar  call  corruption,  destruction, 
&c.,  is  nothing  but  a  change  of  arrangement 
of  the  same  ingredient  elements,  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  same  materials  into  other  forms, 
"without  the  loss  or  actual  destruction  of  a 
single  atom;  and  thus  any  doubts  of  the  per- 
manence of  natural  laws  are  discountenanced, 
and  the  whole  weight   of  appearances  are 


thrown  into  the  opposite  scale.  One  of  the 
most  obvious  cases  of  apparent  destruction  is, 
when  anything  is  ground  to  dust  and  scattered 
to  the  winds.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  grind  a 
fabric  to  powder,  and  another  to  annihilate  its 
materials  :  scattered  as  they  may  be,  they  must 
fall  somewhere,  and  continue,  if  only  as  ingre- 
dients of  the  soil,  to  perform  their  humble  but 
useful  parts  in  the  economy  of  nature.  The 
destruction  produced  by  fire  is  more  striking  ; 
in  many  cases,  as  in  the  burning  of  a  piece  of 
charcoal  or  a  taper,  there  is  no  smoke,  nothing 
visibly  dissipated  and  carried  away ;  the  burn- 
ing body  wastes  and  disappears,  while  nothing 
seems  to  be  produced  but  warmth  and  light, 
which  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  considering 
as  substances  ;  and  when  all  has  disappeared, 
except,  perhaps,  some  trifling  ashes,  w^e  natur- 
ally enough  suppose  it  is  gone,  lost,  destroyed. 
But  when  the  question  is  examined  more  ex- 
actly, we  detect  in  the  invisible  stream  of 
heated  air  which  afecends  from  the  glowing 
coal  or  flaming  wax,  the  whole  ponderable  mat- 
i'  r,  only  united  in  a  new  combination  with  the 
air,  and  dissolved  in  it.  Yet,  so  far  from  their 
being  thereby  destroyed,  it  is  only  become 
again  w^hat  it  was  before  it  existed  in  the  form 
of  charcoal  or  wax,  an  active  agent  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  icorld,  and  a  main  support  of  vege- 
table and  animal  life  is  still  susceptible  of  run- 
ning again  and  again  the  same  round,  as  cir- 
cumstances may  determine ; — so  that,  for  aught 
we  can  see  to  the  contrary,  the  same  identical 
atom  may  be  concealed  for  thousands  of  cen- 
turies in  a  limestone  rock,  may  at  length  be 
quarried,  set  free  in  the  lime  kiln,  mix  with 
the  air,  be  absorbed  from  it  by  plants,  and  in 
succession  become  a  part  of  the  frames  of 
myriads  of  living  beings,  till  some  concurrence 
of  events  consigns  it  once  more  to  a  long 
repose;  which,  however,  no  way  unfits  it  for 
again  resuming  its  former  activity. —  Sir  John 
Herschcl :  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Natural 
Philosophy.'' 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
MORE  ABOUT  THE  FREEDMEN. 

"Ethiopia  shall  soon  stretch  out  her  hands  unto 
God." 

One  cannot  be  long  with  the  recently  liber- 
ated Freedmen  without^  being  forcibly  remind- 
ed of  this  text.  Their  patient  trust,  and  their 
abidingconfidence  in  the  Arm  of  Divine  Power  is 
deeply  instructive.  To  the  Lord  alone  have 
they  looked  for  deliverance  from  all  their  sor- 
rows and  oppressions.  Through  long  and  weary 
days  of  toil,  and  through  nights  when  joy 
came  not  in  the  morning,  they  have  stretched 
out  their  hands  unto  God.  Their  cries  "  are 
entered  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth,'-* 
and  they  feel  that  He  has  answered  their  pray- 
ers;  and  is  about  to  deliver  them    out  of  their 
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distresses."  A  solemn  earnestness  is  on  their 
faces,  and  when  the  query  was  put  to  some  of 
the  young  men  and  women,  why  they  did  not 
sing  and  dance  as  in  former  days,'"  the  reply 
was,  "  there  has  been  no  dancing  since  the  war 
began ;  it  is  too  serious  a  time  to  dance,  it  is 
all  psalm-singing  and  praying  now.'' 

At  the  close  of  the  day,  instead  of  congre- 
gating to  make  merry,  (as  those  who  have  been 
among  them  know  was  once  their  custom), 
many  of  them  take  their  spelling  or  reading 
books  and  pour  quietly  over  their  contents ;  or, 
when  ih'ey  think  they  are  not  observed,  you 
may  occasionally  hear  their  unassisted  efforts 
to  compound  words  from  the  few  letters  they 
have  learned.    As  the  evening  advances,  they 
mostly  assemble  for  worship,  and  from  one  or 
more  cabins  goes  up  the  voice  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving.    Attracted  by  such  sounds,  we 
walked  toward  the  quarter  whence  they  pro- 
ceeded, and  paused  before  the  open  door  of  one 
of  the  dwellings,  where  about  fifty  adult  men 
and  women  were  collected.    One  of  them  was 
engaged  in  fervent  supplication,  and  the  sub- 
dued responses  of  the  audience  gave  evidence 
that  he  was  expressing  their  deepest  feelings. 
At  the  close  of  the  prayer  we  were  invited  into 
the  cabin,  and,  as  I  sat  among  this  sable  people, 
and  listened  to  their  national  hymn,  begin- 


"  Way  down  Egypt,  and  tell  ole  Pharaoh 
To  let  my  people  go, 
The  Lord  told  Moses  what  to  do, 
To  lead  the  Children  of  Israel  through, 
Way  down  Egypt,  &c.," 

my  heart  has  seldom  been  more  deeply  touched. 
In  that  dimly  lighted  hut,  surrounded  by 
swarthy  company,  it  required  little  imagination 
to  trace  a  similarity  in  the  conuition  of  this 
race  to  that  of  the  Israelites  of  old;  and  I 
mentally  queried,  where  are  the  Mosoees  and  the 
Aarons  to  lead  these  people  on  to  manhood  and 
self-reliance.    Much  do  they  need  such  help- 


teachers  and  missionaries,  who  take  an  enlarged 
view  of  all  their  wants, — who  will  teach  them 
to  note  the  number  of  days  they  labor,  how  to 
keep  their  accounts,  and  lead  them  to  think 
and  to  act  upon  their  own  responsibility,  and  to 
make  provision  for  their  future  self  dependance. 

Tjje  few  white  persons  now  living  among 
them  are  mostly  such  as  were  appointed  to  di- 
rect the  farm  work,  and  are  of  necessity  interested 
Lo  make  the  ground  yield  as  much  as  possible, 
and  this  involves  a  probability  that,  in  the  de- 
sire to  bring  the  land  to  the  highest  degree  of 
cultivation,  those  employed  in  its  tillage  may 
be  kept  as  mere  ^'  hewers  of  wood  and  draw- 
ers of  water,"  and  no  inducement  presented, 
nor  opportunity  offered  for  the  individual  ex- 
ercise of  their  higher  powers. 

I  design  not  to  throw  any  reflection  upon 
Government  officials  ;  they  are  doubtless  doing 
a  good  work,  but  there  is  "  a  field  already 
white  unto  harvest,  in  which  the  laborers  are 
few,"  and  so  powerfully  is  this  felt  by  the 
Freedmen,  that  they  desire  nothing  so  much  as 
that  teachers  may  be  sent  among  them.  In  a 
recent  visit  to  one  of  the  camps,  as  we  were 
about  leaving,  an  old  man  came  to  the  carriage 
and  implored  us  to  send  them  a  teacher.  "  If 
you  cannot,"  he  said,  "send  us  as  good  a  one 
as  Miss  Sallie,  any  one  would  be  better  than 
none."  Truly  may  they  be  said  to  stretch  out 
their  hands,  not  only  unto  God,  but  unto  their 
friends,  for  aid  in  their  efforts  to  come  out  from 
the  Egyptian  thraldom  in  which  they  have  so 
long  been  bound,  and  can  we  be  indifferent  to 
these  appeals  ?  h. 


ers  !  In  many  respects  they  resemble  children 
they  have  little  idea  of  time,  and  few  of  them 
can  keep  their  own  accounts,  so  that  they  may 
be  defrauded  of  both  time  and  wages,  and  be 
greatly  imposed  upon,  unless  those  placed  in 
authority  over  them  are  just  and  systematic 
men  ;  and  they  are  so  ignorant  of  the  right  means 
to  be  employed  for  the  redress  of  grievances, 
that,  unless  they  have  some  white  friend  to  in 
tercede  for  them,  they  have  no  alternative  but 
to  submit  to  every  imposition  to  which  they 
may  be  subjected. 

Although  Government  has  done  much  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  Freedmen,  there  is  a 
sphere  of  labor  not  embraced  in  its  provisions, 
which  may  appropriately  claim  the  attention  of 
benevolent  associations  and  concerned  individ- 
uals, and  that  is — their  mental  and  moral  train- 
ing.   They  need  the  presence  of  disinterested 


William  Wirt's  Letter  to  his  Daughter, 
on  the  "small,  sweet  courtesies  of  life,"  con- 
tains a  passage  from  which  a  deal  of  happiness 
might  be  learned  :  "I  w*int  to  tell  you  a  secret. 
The  way  to  make  yourself  pleasing  to  others  is 
to  show  them  attention.  The  whole  world  is 
like  the  miller  at  Mansfield,  'who  cared  for  no- 
body,— no,  not  he,  because  nobody  cared  for 
him.'  And  the  whole  wond  would  serve  you 
so,  if  you  gave  them  the  same  cause.  Let 
every  one,  therefore,  see  that  you  do  care  for 
them,  by  showing  them  what  Sterne  so  happily 
calls  the  small  courtesies,  in  which  there  is  no 
parade,  whose  voice  is  too  still  to  tease,  and 
which  manifest  themselves  by  tender  and  affec- 
tionate looks,  and  little  acts  of  attention,  giving 
others  the  preference  in  every  little  enjoyment 
at  the  table,  in  the  field,  walking,  sitting,  or 
standing." 


At  a  school  for  contraband  children  in  North- 
ern Alabama,  the  teacher  used  the  phrase 
"common  sense,"  and  asked  what  it  meant? 
The  reply  was  prompt  and  decisive,  from  a  boy 
of  ten  :  "  Not  to  steal,  to  behave  yourself,  and. 
not  to  cuss  and  swear." — Methodist, 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

A  Review  of  the  "  Prize  Essays''  of 
George  Stephenson  Rowiitree  and  Thomas 
Hancock,  on  the  decline  of  Quakerism  in 
Great  Britain. 

The  Review,  by  T — ,  of  Baltimore. 

6th  Month,  1864, 
(Continued  from  page  261.) 

Rowntree  goes  on  to  say,  that  in  the  year 
1647  Fox  emerged  from  the  gloom  which  had 
so  long  rested  on  his  spirit ;  he  had  found 
one,  "  even  Christ  Jesus,  that  could  speak  to 
his  condition."  In  evangelical  language,  he 
found  ^'  peace  with  God,  through  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ."  '*  He  felt  a  great  change  had  come 
over.  him.  He  had  tried  to  get  help  from 
man,  and  had  failed;  he  had  been  driven  to 
Christ  himself,  and,  as  he  belielred,  had  re- 
ceived light  immediately  from  Him."  The 
essayist  then  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  preach- 
ing of  this  great  original  thinker,  and  of  the 
converts  to  his  faith,  and  seems  to  be  correct 
in  the  statements  he  makes  of  the  primary 
ground  of  union  between  these  early  Friends. 
The  records  of  the  Society  are  found  to  prove 
what  he  asserts  :  that  their  union  was  a  union 
of  sentiment  with  regard  to  the  Inward 
Teaching  of  Christ,"  and  that  the  bringing 
man  immediately  to  Christ,  was  the  radical 
idea  of  Quakerism.  We  think,  however,  he 
has  not  wholly  succeeded,  but  rather  produces 
a  contradiction  in  his  attempt  to  prove  that, 
"from  this  central  idea  of  the  immediate 
teachings  of  Christ,  sprang  at  once  the  strength 
and  the  weakness  of  Quakerism."  "  The 
strength  that  naturally  flamed  from  the  appre- 
hension of  so  great  a  truth, — the  weakness  in- 
cident to  human  fallibility,  in  failing  to  per- 
ceive the  conditions  and  limitations  that  should 
determine  the  practical  application  of  such 
truth."  He  then  proceeds  with  a  further  ex- 
amination of  the  influence  of  this  "  Divine 
Inward  Teacher,"  and  describes  it  as  of  "  a 
two-fold  character,  positive  and  negative;  posi- 
tive, inasmuch  as  it  was  the  seat  from  whence 
sprung  the  Society's  views,  in  relation  to  the 
worship  of  God,  including  the  rejection  of  a 
human  priesthood,  and  of  all  ceremonial  rites  : 
negative,  by  making  the  Quaker  representation 
of  the  Christian  faith  and  practice,  especially 
liable  to  distortion,"  &c.,  &c.,  "by  inducing  a 
general  disparagement  of  secondary  and  in- 
strumental means,  in  the  nurture  and  mainte- 
nance of  religion."  In  the  proofs  produced 
to  substantiate  these  opinions,  the  author  lias 
made  a  signal  failure.  But  in  illustrating  the 
doctrine  of  the  "  Inner  Light,"  and  of  the  ef- 
fect of  the  two  powers  resulting  therefrom,  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  throw  his  whole  weight 
into  the  negative  side  of  the  balance. 

We  have  seen  the  assertion  of  the  essayist, 
that  the  Quaker  representation  of  the  Christian 


faith  is  specially  liable  to  "  distortion."  Let 
us  examine  for  a  moment  what  is  said  by 
Barclay  on  the  subject  of  the  "Inner  Light," 
and  afterwards  judge  for  ourselves. 

Barclay,  in  his  Apology  for  Quakerism,  (a 
work  which,  though  written  only  twenty-two 
years  after  Fox  began  to  preach,  is  still  a 
"  text-book"  with  the  Friends),  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  second  Proposition,  in  refer- 
ing  to  immediate  revelation,  quotes  from  Mat- 
thew, 11th  chap.,  27th  v:  "No  man  knoweth 
the  Father  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  the 
Son  revealeth  Him  ;"  and  adds,  "  Seeing  the 
revelation  of  the  Son  is  in  and  by  the  Spirit; 
therefore,  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  is  that 
alone  by  which  the  true  knowledge  of  God 
has  been,  is,  and  can  only  be  revealed."  But 
Barclay  very  carefully  guards  this  thesis  from 
the  danger  of  the  "  distortion,"  to  which,  it  is 
true,  when  under  the  excitement  of  enthusiasm, 
all  men  may  alike  be  prone,  by  a  proviso, 
which  is  quoted  from  the  same  Proposition, 
that,  whatever  may  be  regarded  as  an  inspira- 
tion of  the  Spirit,  must  never,  in  any  way, 
"  contradict  the  outward  testimony  of  the 
Scriptures,  or  of  right  or  sound  reason."  To 
this  view  of  the  subject  of  inspiration  the 
Quakers  have  religiously  adhered,  and  thus 
continue  to  reject  all  inspirations  which  will 
not  bear  the  test  recommended  by  the  Proposi- 
tion given  above. 

G.  S.  Rowntree  informs  his  readers  that 
Barclay's  Apology  for  Quakerism  is  printed 
and  circulated  by  the  London  Yearly  Meeting, 
which  no  doubt  is  the  truth.  But  we  may 
also  remark  that,  the  just  appreciation  of  the 
fine  powers  of  this  able  apologist  for  his  sect, 
is  not  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  In  confirmation  of  what 
we  say,  many  written  evidences,  and  from  high 
authority,  likewise,  could  be  produced;  yet 
we  decline  to  give  them. 

We  have  hinted  that  the  prejudices  of  the 
author  of  the  essay  were  in  decided  opposition 
to  the  people,  of  whose  supposed  decline  he 
writes.  In  one  chapter  he  says :  "  The  funda- 
mental doctrines  taught  by  Fox,  Penn  and 
Barclay,  are  the  doctrines  of  the  Scripture; 
but  the  relative  positions  respectively  assigned 
those  doctrines,  differ  from  that  assigned  by 
the  inspired  writers."  His  arguments  to  sustain 
his  position  on  this,  and  nearly  every  other 
subject  connected  with  the  profession  of  Qua- 
kerism  are  conducted  in  a  similar  way,  and 
we  need  scarcely  add,  with  sentiments  adverse 
to  the  religious  views  of  the  sect;  on  the  sub- 
ject of  silent  worship;  on  th^e  limitations  of 
human  reason;  on  the  care  of  the  Friends  for 
their  poor;  ort  tithes,  on  which  subject  he  dis- 
plays a  liberal  share  of  his  force;  and,  as  we 
have  said,  with  nearly  every  testimony  and 
peculiarity,  investigated  throughout  the  one 
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hundred  and  forty-seven  pages  which  include 
the  first  six  chapters.  Two  of  the  prominent 
testimonies  of  the  Friend,— the  Testimony* 
against  war,  and  the  testimony  against  slavery, 
he  does  little  more  than  mention,  whilst  upon 
other  subjects  he  is  so  very  prolix  as  to  be 
wearisome. 

^  When  he  enters  more  particularly  into  a  con- 
sideration of  the  mode  of  worship  of  the 
Society,  he  introduces  extracts  from  Barclay, 
which  we  have  not  room  to  present,  and  closes 
his  remarks  by  asserting,  "  There  will  be  few 
spiritually  minded  men  who  will  affirm,  that 
true  worship  to  Almighty  God  in  meetings 
conducted  in  this  way,  cannot  be  performed; 
and  that  it  is  so  performed,  the  experience  of 
the  Friends  for  two  hundred  years,  warrants 
us  in  aflSrming."  "  It  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  spiritual  refreshment  in  their  meet- 
ings." But  he  takes  care  afterwards  to  affirm  : 
"  It  by  no  means  follows,  that  wh;it  was  suita- 
ble for  the  early  Friends,  with  their  earnest 
piety,  is  fit  or  even  desirable  for  those  who  are 
differently  circumstanced.  The  mistake  of 
the  early  Friends  was,  we  apprehend,  that  of 
supposing  that  the  one  form  of  worship  which 
corresponded  more  closely  in  their  judgment 
with  the  spiritual  nature  of  this  exercise,  was 
the  only  one  acceptable  to  God,  or  worthy  the 
adoption  of  His  Church."  In  making  this  as- 
sertion our  author  gives  us  no  autho'riiy,  and 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  he  has  made  a  mis- 
take. The  writers  of  the  Society  have  always 
maintained  the  truth  of  the  Apostolic  declara- 
tion :  "the  grace  of  God  which  brings  salva- 
tion has  appeared  unto  all  men."  So  far  as 
the  accredited  books  of  the  Friends  have  set 
forth,  they  go  no  farther  than  to  show,  as  re- 
gards their  style  of  worship,  that  it  is  suited 
to  their  profession,  and  that  consequently  they 
cannot  consistently  take  part  in  any  other 
mode ;  neither  have  they  deprecated  the  man- 
ner of  worship  practised  by  other  religious 
peoples,  when  performed  with  the  integrity  of 
heart,  which  becomes  the  Christian  professor. 

After  leaving  the  subject  of  worship,  he 
next  refers  to  the  ministry  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  notwithstanding  we  cannot  fail  to 
perceive  in  what  he  has  written,  opinions  hos-  1 
tile  to  that  community,  we  yet  believe  his  | 
paragraphs  on  the  ministry  may  be  perused 
without  detriment,  even  by  the  sect  in  Great  I 
Britain;  nor  do  we  consider  that  his  remarks 
would  have  an  unfavorable  tendency  if  read  by 
members  of  the  same  profession  in  the  United 
States. 

On  the  privilege  of  birth-right  membership 

Janaey,  in  his  able  "Dissertation  on  Christian 
Testimonies,"  says:  "The  word  testimony  has  ac- 
quired amongst  the  Friends  a  meaning  somewhat 
technical,  but  in  strict,  accordance  with  its  sio-- 
nificaace  in  several  passages  of  the  eacred  volume?" 


he  has  bestowed  some  rational  attention,  and 
bis  observations  on  this  prerogative  may,  with 
safety,  be  referred  to  all  the  influential  men 
and  women  professing  Quakerism.  But  in  his 
observations  on  what  are  called  the  "  minor 
testimonies"  of  the  Friends,  particularly  upon 
the  subject  of  their  solemn  style,  or  "  plain 
language,"  he  has  been  less  happy,  and  departs 
from  the  grace  and  dignified  course  recogniza- 
ble in  some  of  his  other  pages.  As  many  con- 
sistent members  of  the  Society,  from  its  com- 
mencement to  the  present  time,  have  continued 
to  use  the  singular  instead  of  the  plural  pro- 
noun, in  speaking  to  one  person,  from  the  im- 
pression that  it  is  a  truthful  mode  of  address, 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  more  gracious 
manner  of  adverting  to  this  peculiarity  would 
have  been,  not  only  more  in  accordance  with 
good  taste,  but  with  good  feeling  also. 

Before  we  leave  this  subject,  it  maj^e  as  well 
to  mention  that,  although  George  Fox  was  not 
a  man  of  learning,  except  so  far  as  he  seems  to 
have  been  "mighty  in  the  Scriptures,"  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  fully  aware  of  the  increased 
qualifications  for  usefulness  possessed  by  the 
graduates  of  Universities.  A  number  of  his 
converts  were  fine  linguists,  and  he  never 
omitted  to  call  out  their  powers  in  the  hour  of 
need.  Thus,  when  he  was  a  prisoner  in  Lan- 
caster jail,  for  his  religious  opinions,  (not  long 
after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  to  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors),  a  period  when  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Friends  gave  great  offence  to  the 
authorities,  this  pious  reformer  requested  two 
of  the  most  erudite  of  his  disciples  to  write  a 
work  in  defense  of  the  plain  language"  of 
the  sect.  They  accordingly  prepared  and  pub- 
lished a  small  book  called  ^'  The  Battledore," 
in  which  examples  were  introduced  t'r  >m  about 
thirty  different  languages,  ancient  and  modern, 
to  show  that  every  language  had  its  peculiar 
denomination  for  singular  and  plural  when 
speaking  to  persons.  Janney,  in  his  life  of 
Fox,  says  of  this  publication  :  "  It  was  •  in- 
tended to  prove  that  the  use  of  thee  and  thou 
to  a  single  person  was  the  ancient  and  proper 
mode  of  address,  until  language  was  corrupted 
to  flatter  human  pride.  The  learning  displayed 
in  this  little  volume  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention. Copies  of  it  were  presented  to  the 
King,  to  the  Bishops  of  Canterbury  and 
London,  and  the  two  Universities,  and  it  was 
thought  the  publication  had  some  influence  in 
reconciling  reflective  minds  to  the  peculiar 
address  of  the  Friends." 

(To  be  Continued.) 


Follow  the  Bight. — No  matter  who  you 
are,  what  your  lot,  or  where  you  live ;  you  can- 
not afford  to  do  that  which  is  wrong.  The  only 
way  to  obtain  happiness  and  pleasure  for  your- 
self, is  to  do  the  right  thing.  You  may  not  always 
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hit  the  TDark ;  but  you  shoulJ,  nevertheless, 
always  aim  for  it,  and  with  every  trial  your 
skill  will  increase.  Whether  you  are  to  be 
praised  or  blamed  for  it  by  others ;  whether  it 
will  seemingly  make  you  richer  or  poorer,  or 
whether  no  other  person  than  yourself  knows 
of  your  action  still,  always,  and  in  all  cases, 
do  the  right  thivg.  Your  first  lessons  in  this 
rule  will  sometimes  seem  hard  ones,  but  they 
will  grow  easier  until  finally,  doing  the  right 
thing  will  become  a  habit,  and  to  do  a  wrong 
will  seem  an  impossibility. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  9,  1864. 

Friends  wishing  to  engage  as  Teachers 
among  the  Freedmen,  will  please  send  a  writ- 
ten application  to  the  Committee  on  Education, 
care  of  Emmor  Comly,  agent  for  the  Intelli- 
gencer, No.  131  North  Seventh  Street. 

The  account  kindly  furnished  by  "A  Coun- 
try Friend,''  of  the  Friends*  Social  Lyceum" 
Pic  Nic,  at  West  Dale,  was  not  received  until 
after  a  notice  of  it,  in  the  preceding  number, 
had  gone  to  press. 

Enjoyment  and  Duty. — A  summer  resi- 
dence in  this  city  is  not  what  it  was  a  few 
years  ago,  when,  except  in  the  streets  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  business,  quiet  and  retire- 
ment could  be  enjoyed,  almost  equal  to  that 
afforded  by  the  country;  and  the  citizen  whose 
means  enabled  him  to  keep  a  horse  and  chaise, 
could  in  the  cooler  portions  of  the  day  regale 
himself  and  family  with  the  sight  of  green 
fields,  and  the  scent  of  new  mown  hay,  by 
riding  only  a  short  distance.  Now  the  intru- 
sion of  business  into  the  wider  and  more  airy 
streets,  the  extension,  for  miles,  of  pavements 
and  buildings,  the  presence  of  railways  in 
almost  every  street,  with  the  unceasing  rum- 
ble of  cars  day  and  night,  make  it  necessary 
for  many  that  they  should  retire  for  a  time, 
not  only  into  a  purer  atmosphere,  but  into 
more  quiet  and  seclusion.  They  whose  engage- 
ments and  duties  allow  of  their  thus  stealing 
away  from  noise  and  excitement,  to  be  refresh- 
ed for  awhile  by  the  beauty  and  peacefulness 
of  nature,  may  indeed  number  it  among  the 
blessings  for  which  they  are  accountable  not 
only  in  grateful  feeling,  but  for  the  manner  in 


which  these  seasons  of  relaxation  are  employed. 
The  poet  says,  "  Absence  of  occupation  is  not 
rest,"  but  change  of  scene  and  occupation  are 
rest.  While  obeying  the  almost  instinctive 
longing  which  leads  so  many  into  the  country 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  we  need  not  be  mere 
pleasure-seekers;  but,  carrying  with  us  the 
same  watchfulness  and  self-denial  we  have 
found  necessary  in  our  daily  duties  at  home, 
our  social  mino'linn;s  with  those  we  meet 
on  these  occasions  will  not  be  barren  and  un- 
fruitful, nor,  our  more  retired  hours  idly  and 
unprofitably  spent.  Any  one  who  has  ram- 
bled in  the  country  in  company  with  a  Natural- 
ist, must  have  remarked  how  many  objects 
connected  with  his  favorite  pursuit  are  discov- 
ered by  his  quick  eye ;  objects  which  others 
do  not  see,  simply  because  they  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  look  for  them.  So  he  whose  special 
object  it  is  "  to  do  all  the  good  he  can,  and  as 
little  harm  as  possible,''  will  find  occasions 
everywhere  springing  up  in  his  path,  small  in- 
deed and  unnoticed  by  the  thoughtlsss  and  un- 
observant, but  to  him,  fruitful  of  experience  and 
enjoyment.  A  temporary  retreat  from  care, 
whether  at  the  seaside,  the  mountains,  or  the 
farm,  would,  if  thus  innocently  employed,  re- 
fresh us  for  our  accustomed  work,  and  we  should 
find  on  a  careful  review  that  we  had  not  wan- 
dered from  the  path  of  duty  to  seek  enjoyment, 
but  had  found  it  in  that  path. 


Fishing  Creek  Half  Year's  Meeting. — 
A  friend  who  attended  this  semi-annual  gath- 
ering, gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent meetings  held  on  (he  occasion. 

"  We  have  just  returned  from  Fishing  Creek 
Halfyear's  Meeting.  The  several  opportuni- 
ties we  had  with  Friends  at  their  public  and 
business  meetings,  interested  me  greatly.  The 
attendance  was  large,  and  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  parents  brought  their  infants  with  them, 
a  distance  of  many  miles,  evinced  an  interest 
from  which  some  of  us  might  take  a  lesson. 

The  following  Friends,  with  minutes  from 
other  meetings,  were  present : — Arden  Seamen, 
from  Long  Island,  Ann  Weaver,  and  her  com- 
panion, Elizabeth  N.  Cox,  from  Philadelphia, 
and  William  Haines  and  George  Craft,  from 
Woodbury,  New  Jersey. 

At  the  meetings  on  Fifth  and  Sixth-day 
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mornings,  beautiful  and  feeling  appeals  were 
made  to  all,  to  pursue  the  path  of  duty  whith- 
ersoever it  might  lead,  and  parents  were  earn- 
estly exhorted  to  gather  their  children  around 
them,  and  extend  to  them  such  instruction  as 
their  minds  may  be  capable  of  receiving. 

On  Fifth-day  evening,  at  six  o'clock,  a  con- 
ference was  held  in  order  to  promote  an  inter- 
est in  the  proposed  boarding  school.  All  pres- 
ent appeared  interested  in  the  piogress  of  this 
great  work,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
call  upon  each  member  of  the  several  Monthly 
Meetings  in  that  district  of  country. 

At  the  close  of  the  Youths'  Meeting,  on 
Sixth-day  morning,  an  opportunity  was  em- 
braced by  one  of  us,  to  direct  the  attention  of 
parents  to  the  importance  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  intellectual  wants  of  their 
little  children,  pointing  out  to  them  how  they 
might  qualify  themselves  to  do  this.  Mothers 
were  particularly  shown  how,  in  familiarizing 
their  little  children  with  illustrations  from 
natural  objects,  they  might  often  turn  their 
attention  to  the  evidences  of  design  in  all  the 
works  of  the  Creator,  and  thus  beautifully  and 
effectually  awaken  and  keep  alive  the  devotion- 
al sentiment  in  the  minds  of  their  precious  off- 
spring. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Friends 
again  met,  with  a  view  to  consider  their  duties 
in  relation  to  the  Freedmen.  Some  letters, 
giving  information  of  their  state  at  this  time, 
were  read.  During  the  two  hours  we  were  to- 
gether, much  other  information  w&s  given, 
and  it  was  very  pleasant  to  us  to  see,  among  all 
who  were  present,  an  appreciation  of  the  wants 
of  this  dependent  class,  and  a  readiness  to  re- 
lieve them."  G. 

Died,  at  her  residence  in  London  Grove,  Chester 
county,  Pa.,  on  the  16th  of  6th  month,  1864,  Eliza- 
beth, wife  of  John  P.  Hoopes,  in  the  77th  jear  of 
her  age. 

 ,  on  the  1st  of  6th  month,  1864,  Mary  G., 

wife  of  Samuel  Allen,  aged  about  71  years  ;  she  was 
a  member  and  minister  of  Haddonfield  Monthly 
Meeting,  New  Jersey.  She  endured  her  protracted 
illness  with  Christian  patience  and  resignniion,  and 
believing  her  end  was  near,  looked  toward  it  with 
calmness  and  composure.  She  expressed  her  con- 
tinued faith  in  her  Heavenly  Father,  "  who,"  ske 
said,  "had  been  with  her  and  blest  her  through 
life;  and  that  now,  her  work  was  done,  she  saw 
a  light  beyond  the  grave,  a  brightness  that  words 
could  not  describe."  In  fullness  of  love  to  all  her 
friends,  and  giving  evidence  of  her  preparation  for 


a  happy  immortality  she  gradually  declined,  till  she 
quietly  breathed  her  last,  and  no  doubt  enterfd  into 
everlasting  rest.  A  solemn  meeting  was  held  on 
the  4th  ult.,  at  Haddonfield  Meeting  House,  previous 
to  the  interment,  which  was  attended  by  a  great 
concourse  of  people,  in  which  testimonies  were 
borne  suiting  the  occasion.  m.  s.  l. 


THE  DEPTH  OF  SPACE. 


j  In  1837,  Prof.  Bessel,  of  Germany,  com- 
I  menced  a  series  of  astronomical  measures  for 
i  getting  the  exact  distance  to  the  fixed  stars,  a 
thing  that  had  never  been  done.  The  instru- 
ment which  he  used,  in  connection  with  a  pow- 
erful telescope,  in  his  experiments,  was  called 
the  Heli(  meter  (sun  measurer).  After  three 
years'  hard  labor,  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  ob- 
tain a  parallax,  but  so  minute  that  he  could 
hardly  trust  his  reputation  upon  it.  But  after 
repeated  trials,  and  working  out  the  results,  he 
was  fully  satisfied  that  he  could  give  the  true 
distance  to  sixty-one  sygin.  But  who  can  com- 
prehend this  immense  distance  ?  We  can  only 
convey  an  idea  to  the  mind  of  this  distance  by 
the  fact  that  light,  which  travels  12,000,000 
of  miles  in  a  minute,  requires  no  less  than  tea 
years  to  reach  us.  Just  let  any  one  try  to  take 
in  the  idea.  One  hour  would  give  720,000,000 
of  miles;  one  year,  then — 8,760  hours — gives 
6,307,200,000,000,  and  this  multiplied  by  ten, 
gives  63,702,000,000,000.  This,  according  to 
Prof.  Bessel,  is  the  distance  of  the  nearest 
fixed  star  to  the  sun.  Ali  astronomers  confirm 
the  correctness  of  Prof.  Bessel's  calculations. 
But  this  distance,  great  as  it  is,  is  nothing  to 
be  compared  to  the  distance  of  the  Milky  Way. 
Sir  William  Herschel  says  that  the  stars  or 
suns  that  compose  the  Milky  Way,  are  so  re- 
mote that  it  requires  light,  going  at  the  rate  of 
12,000,000  of'miles  in  a  minute,  120,000 
years  to  reach  the  earth.  And  he  says  there 
are  stars,  or,  rather  nebulse,  five  hundred  times 
more  remote  !  Now,  make  your  calculation  ; 
120,000  years  reduced  to  minutes,  and  then 
multiply  that  sum  by  12,000,000  and  the  pro- 
duct by  500.  What  an  overwhelming  idea. 
The  mind  sinks  under  such  avast  thought; we 
can't  realize  it — it  is  too  vast,  even,  for  compre- 
hension. David  says.  Psalms  1U3  :  19,  "The 
Lord  hath  prepared  his  throne  in  the  heavens, 
and  his  kingdom  (or  government)  ruleth  over 
all." — Anti- Slaveri/  Standard. 

It  is  generally  a  prejudice,  when  people 
imagine  that  a  beautiful  landscape  is  requisite 
to  the  enjoyment  of  nature.  Undoubtedly  this 
greatly  enhances  its  attractions;  but  the  plea- 
sure we  feel  is  not  dependent  on  this.  Natural 
objects  themselves,  even  when  they  make  no 
claim  to  beauty,  excite  the  feelings,  and  occupy 
the  imagination.  Nature  pleases,  attracts,  de- 
lights, merely  because  it  is  nature.  We  recognise 
in" it  an  Infinite  Power.-—  Wm.  Von  HumholdL 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
Written  for   a   gathering   of  the   members  of 
"Friends'  Social  Lyceum,"  at  Westdale,  the  pro- 
posed site  of  Swarthmore  College. 

Yon've  asked  of  me  a  fitting  strain 

To  suit  this  cheerful  time  ; 
And  such  a  scene  might  well  inspire 

The  Poet's  happiest  rhyme. 

All  nature  smiles,  as  though  to-day 
From  God's  own  hand  she  came; 

And  many  grateful  hearts  are  here, 
Attuned  to  praise  His  name. 

Why,  then,  when  all  is  beautiful, 

Speaking  to  eye  and  heart, 
Should  aught  but  sweet  and  happy  thoughts 

Have  in  my  lay  a  part? 

Why  should  not  gladness  reign  supreme? 

Why  with  the  smiles  come  tears  ? 
And  why  with  new-born  hopes,  should  come 

The  offspring  sad,  of  fears  ? 

It  is.  because  our  sympathies 

Are  made  so  strong  and  deep  ; 
We  cannot  feel  the  fullest  joy, 

Knowing  that  many  we^. 

For,  ever  must  the  feeling  heart 

When  it  is  happiest,  turn 
To  think  how  desolate  a  lot, 

Is  that  of  those  who  mourn. 

How  strange  a  thing  is  human  life  ; 

Joy  beside  sorrow  stands  ; 
And  full,  sleek  plenty  interlocks 

With  famine's  wasted  hands. 

The  palace  throws  its  shadow  o'er 

The^  rustic's  lowly  home; 
And  festive  voices  mingle  with 

The  wretched  prisoner's  moan. 

Oh  1  what  a  thought  that  while  we're  blest 

With  this  fair  scene  around  ; 
The  blood  of  brothers  and  of  sons 

Is  crimsoning  the  ground  I 

While  here  blest  spirits  might  look  down, 

And  smile  approving  smiles, 
There,  demon  eyes  might  gloat  to  see 

Their  own  destructive  wiles. 

But  are  we  called  to  weep  and  wail, 

And  sadly  close  our  eyes 
To  all  the  beauty  and  the  joy, 

That  in  our  pathway  lies  ? 

Ah  no  !  not  so  our  Father  wills 

To  plan  his  creature's  weal  ; 
He  gives  them  skilful  hands  to  work, 

As  well  as  hearts  to  feel. 

Let  sadness  be  the  passing  cloud, 

To  veil  joy's  dazzling  glare  ; 
But  let  the  earnest  query  be, ' 

How  can  I  work,  and  where  ? 

To  aid  that  cause,  whose  wenpons  are 

Mighty  through  God  alone  ; 
A  power  that  never  yet  was  foiled, 

And  cannot  be  o'erthrown. 

'Tis  not  for  all  to  seek  the  field, 
Where  bleeding  thousands  reek, 

And  bind  the  wounds,  and  pour  the  balm, 
And  words  of  comfort  speak  ; 


But  all  who  cherish  holy  thoughts 

Of  love,  and  faith,  and  peace, 
Whose  acts  and  words  all  tend  to  make 

Strife  and  contention  cease — 

These  have  enlisted  in  a  cause 

Mighty,  and  true,  and  tried, 
And  God,  the  one  eternal  power, 

Is  ever  on  their  side. 

Oh  I  ye  whose  office  'tis  to  train 

The  early  steps  of  youth, 
And  lead  thfm  in  the  pleasant  paths 

Of  knowledge  and  of  truth —  * 

Oh'!  let  these  times  renew  your  zeal, 

And  with  new  purpose  warm, 
To  shed  the  brilliant  light  of  truth 

Upon  war's  demon  form. 

Tell  them  it  has  stalked  down  to  U3, 

From  a  far  distant  age, 
When  man  untamed  and  barbarous, 

Let  his  fierce  passions  rage. 

And  as  ye  show  gigantic  bones, 

Hid  in  the  sand-stone  red. 
Marking  an  era  of  our  earth, 

Unfit  for  human  tread  ; 

Ttll  them,  as  wondering  and  aghast, 

They  turn  them  from  the  view. 
That  war,  the  Mastodon,  one  day 

Will  mark  an  era  too  ! 

Our  day  began  with  cheerful  thoughts, 

With  solemn  may  it  close  ; 
Let  //tese  depict  our  purpose  high, 

Our  earnest  labor  those. 

And  let  us  build  a  temple  here, 

Sacred  to  peace  and  love  ; 
The  warlike  eagle  must  not  be 

Its  emblem,  but  the  dove. 

We  may  not  found  a  Prophet^s  School, 

But  we  may  plan  for  one, 
When  the  rapt  prophet's  dream  of  peace 

May  haply  be  begun. 

Where  knowledge  shaJl  not  handmaid  be 

To  falsehood,  but  t9truth  ; 
And  all  that's  pure  and  beautiful,  ^ 

Shall  form  the  mind  of  youth. 

Would  not  the  incense  offered  here, 

lo  blessedness  descend' 
On  those  who,  faithful  Abram-like, 

Have  proved  themselves  God's  friend  ? 

For  he  who  spake  his  Father's  words. 

Has  said,.whenever  ye 
Do  aught  to  bless  these  little  ones, 

Ye  do  it  unto  me.  S. 

[WRITTEJ^  FOR  THE  SAME  OCCASION.] 

From  rumors  of  battles,  from  noise  and  from  strife, 
P''rom  the  w<^aring  cares  of  our  working  day  life, 
In  this  beautiful  spot,  on  this  June  of  the  year. 
As  a  portion  of  Nature,  'tis  good  to  be  here. 

Qh,  this  old  dress  of  Summer!  how  fresh  and  how 
new 

In  its  drapery  green,  and  its  covering  blue  ; 
How  distinctive  each  tree  to  the  breeze  yields  its 
tone, 

And  by  odor  peculiar  may  each  one  be  known  ; 
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And  their  music  and  fragrance  blend  sweet  on  the  air, 
And  marvellous  beauty  wakes  the  spirit  of  prayer.  • 

But  all  this  completeness— this  charm  of  the  whole, 
The  glory  and  grace  that  so  speak  to  the  soul 
Depend  upon  this,— that  each  plant  and  each  tree 
Has  a  beauty  interior  to  all  that  we  see; 
That,  with  roots  in  the  earth  and  leaves  to  the  sun, 
It  grows  by  a  law  that  is  sure  for  each  one, 
And  the  tiniest  cdl,  hid  away  from  the  sight, 
In  perfect  proportions,  is  builded  aright. 

We  may  learn  the  deep  lesson  from  forest  and  glen, 
^hat  harmony  cometh,  and  order  'mong  men, 
Not  from  sameness  of  pattern  and  outward  control, 
J«ut  from  each  one  obejiug  the  law  of  his  soul : 
Ihus  only  his  being  makes  sweeter  our  sod, 
Thus  he  grows  like  a  tree  in  the  garden  of  God. 


From  the  Scientific  American. 
THE  CORK.  ^ 


(Concluded  from  page  256.) 

There  are  immense  forests  of  cork-oaks  in 
feicily,  but  the  deplorable  social  state  of  things 
in  this  island  threatens  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
entire  destruction  and    annihilation  of  these 
woods  for  the  owners  of  them,  afraid  of  ^o\ucr 
into  them  for  fear  of  being  assassinated,  have 
commenced    to   hew  then,  down.    In  Sicily 
there  IS  some  very  fine  wood  obtained  also  from 
trees  m  valleys  and  bottoms.    The  Andalusian 
wood  IS  of  an  ordinary  quality,  it  wants  a  fresh 
color,  so  that  often  the  manufactured  corks 
look  as  If  they  were  soiled  by  muddy  water. 
The  great  fertility  of  the  soil  is,  no  doubt  the 
cause  of  this.     Portugal   exports  enormous 
quantities  of  cork  wood  to  all  parts  of  Europe 
and  America;  Germany  receives  thence  wood, 
out  o±  which  those  superfine  small  tapered  vial 
corks  are  made,  called  from  their  diminutive 
size,  homoeopathic  vial  corks.   The  wood  is  best 
tor  use  after  it  has  lain  a  few  years,  althou-h 
some  use  it  in  a  fresh  state.    A  cork  made  out 
ot  well-seasoned  wood,  if  put  in  luke-warm 
water  before  bottled,  swells  out  considerably, 
aeveiopmg  its  spongy  nature.    The  corks  are 
all  cut  by  hand,  from  the  smallest  vial  cork  up 
to  the  champagne  and  bung  cork,  with  very 
large  knives  of  about  ten  inches  long  and  three 
and  a  half  inches  wide.    In  the  United  States, 
where  they  use  machines  for  everything,  they 
cut  corks  by  machines  which  do  very  well  for 
vial  corks  and  flat  jar  corks,  but  will  never 
supersede  hand-craft.    For  the  cork  machine 
goes  on  cutting  the  strip  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  while  the  workman  does  not  waste  his 
time  on  a  bad  place  that  may  be  in  the  middle 
of  the  strip  ■  he  cuts  it  out  and  throws  it  away; 
the  machine  also  takes  away  from  the  outward 
appearance  of  the  cork,  it  leaves  it  "  fuzzy,'' 
while  the  cork  well  cut  by  hand  has  a  rich 
luster  and  a  velvety  softness. 

The  cork  cuts  under  the  machine  beautifully, 


oil, 


but  English  chemists  have 


if  soaked  in 

tried  in  vain  to  find  out  something  which  will 
take  the  oil  and  grease  out  of  it  afterwards. 
There  are  men,  bojs  and  women  (the  latter  not 
generally,  however)  employed jn  Spain  in 'cut- 
ting, assorting,  washing,  counting  and  packing. 
The  principal  manufacturing  villages,  where 
nearly  every  house  is  a  cork  shop,  and  all  the 
streets  and  empty  lots  are  lined  and  heaped  up 
with  the  waste  of  the  stufi",  for  they  cannot 
burn  all. 

The  finest  qualities  of  bottle  corks  nearly  all 
go  to  England,  where  a  better  price  is  obtained 
for  them  than  any  where  else.    France  and 
Germany  use  the  quality  next,  and  what  is  left 
after  that  goes  to  America.    This  is  quite  nat- 
ural ;  in  England  they  bottle  those  fine  Port, 
Madeira  and  Sherry  wines  intended  to  keep 
for  generations  to  come,  and  also  send  their  ale 
to  China  ;  they  want  a  different  cork  than  we  do 
for  our  soda-water  and  ale,  &c.,  which  is  bottled 
only  for  a  day  or  two.    The  Ohio  and  Cali- 
fornia wines,  however,  have  of  late  been  so  im- 
proved, and  in  such  quantities  been  put  up  in 
bottles,  that  by-and-by  we  will  also  come  in  for 
a  share  of  the  fine  qualities  of  corks.  In 
champagne  corks  we  also  only  buy  what  they 
reject  in  the  champagne  districts,  where  some 
houses  pay  as  high  as  200  francs  for  1,000 
corks,  which,  if  imported  into  the  United 
States,  would  cost  in  New  York,  freight,  duty 
and  exchange  added,  ten  cents  a  piece,  but  our 
manufacturers  do  not  want  to  pay  more  than 
five  or  six  dollars  a  gross,  and  therefore  must 
be  content  with  an  article  for  60  or  70  francs 
at  first  cost  per  M.    The  manner  in  which 
these  champagne  corks  are  treated  is  a  perfect 
humbug;  they  are  boiled  and  washed  and  put 
from  one  kettle  into  another,  spread  out  to  dry, 
then  picked  out  and  once  more  boiled  and 
washed,  &c.,  and  every  manufacturer  pretends 
to  have  his  own  secret  for  detecting  such  as 
will  leak.    They  are  all  sent  to  the  champagne 
en  hruto,  the  second  stage  of  the  cork  under 
the  knife.    Out  of  the  strip  of  wood  it  is  first 
cut   rectangular,    then   octagon,   and  lastly 
"  repasadoy  i.  e.  rounded.    For  this  latter  pur- 
pose, to  have  the  cork  as  clean  and  beautiful  as 
possible,  every  house  in  the  champagne  em- 
ploys its  cork-cutters,  and  many  of  these,  as 
well  as  the  head  bottlers,  receive  a  certain 
bribe  from  the  sellers,  in  order  not  to  say  any- 
thing against  the  cork. 

It  is  said  that  the  Chinese  have  taken  a 
liking  to  ale  and  lager ;  if  they  commence  in 
their  celestial  sphere  to  brew  and  bottle,  then 
beware!  for  they  will  consume  all  the  corks 
that  can  be  produced  and  manufactured.  It 
was  a  standing  joke  between  the  bujer  and 
seller  in  Spain  when  prices  could  not  be  agreed 
upon,  to  keep  the  goods  until  the  , Chinese 
would  come  into  the  market. —  Otto  Kapp, 
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From  the  Quarterly  Review. 
POMPEII. 
(Continued  from  page  272.) 

These  four  persons  had  perished  in  a  street. 
They  had  remained  within  the  shelter  of 
their  homes  until  the  thick  black  mud  began  to 
creep  through  every  cranny  and  chink. 
Driven  from  their  retreat,  they  sought  to  flee 
when  it  was  too  late.  The  streets  were  already 
buried  deep  in  the  loose  pumice-stones  which 
had  been  falling  for  many  hours  in  unremit- 
ting showers,  and  which  reached  almost  to  the 
windows  of  the  first  floor.  These  victims  of 
the  eruption  were  not  found  together,  and  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  same 
family  or  household.  The  most  interesting  of 
the  casts  is  that  of  two  women,  probably 
mother  and  daughter,  lying  feet  to  feet.  They 
appear  from  their  garb  to  have  been  people  of 
poor  condition.  The  elder  seems  to  lie  tran- 
quilly on  her  side.  Overcome  by  the  noxious 
gases,  she  probably  fell  and  died  without  a 
struggle.  Her  limbs  are  extended,  and  her 
left  arm  drops  loosely.  On  one  finsjer  is  still 
seen  her  coarse  iron  ring.  Her  child  was  a 
girl  of  fifteen  :  she  seems,  poor  thing  !  to  have 
struggled  hard  for  life.  Her  legs  are  drawn 
up  convulsively.  Her  little  hands  are  clinched 
in  agony.  In  one  she  holds  her  veil,  or  a  part 
of  her  dress,  with  which  she  had  covered  her 
head,  burying  her  face  in  her  arm,  to  shield 
herself  from  the  falling  ashes  and  from  the 
foul  sulphurous  smoke.  The  form  of  her  head 
is  perfectly  preserved.  The  texture  of  her 
coarse  linen  garments  may  be  traced,  and  even 
the  fashion  of  her  dress,  with  its  long  sleeves 
reaching  to  her  wrists.  Here  and  there  it  is 
torn,  and  the  smooth  young  skin  appears  in 
the  plaster  like  polished  marble.  On  her  tiny 
feet  may  still  be  seen  her  embroidered  sandals. 

At  some  distance  from  this  group  lay  a  third 
woman;  she  appears  to  have  been  about  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  to  have  belonged  to  a 
better  class  than  the  other  two.  On  one  of  her 
fingers  were  two  silver  rings,  and  her  garments 
were  of  a  finer  texture.  Her  linen  head-dress, 
falling  over  her  shoulders  like  that  of  a  matron 
in  a  Koman  statue,  can  still  be  distinguished. 
She  had  fallen  on  her  side,  overcome  by  the 
heat  and  gases ;  but  a  terrible  struggle  seems 
to  have  preceded  her  last  agony.  One  arm  is 
raised  in  despair;  the  hands  are  clinched  con- 
vulsively. Her  garments  are  gathered  up  on 
one  side,  leaving  exposed  a  limb  of  beautiful 
shape.  So  perfect  a  mould  of  it  has  been 
formed  by  the  soft  and  yielding  mud,  that  the 
cast  would  seem  to  be  taken  from  an  exquisite 
work  of  G-reek  art.  She  had  fled  with  her 
little  treasure,  which  lay  scattered  around 
her, — two  silver  cups,  a  few  jewels,  and  some 
dozen  sHver  coins.  Nor  had  she,  like  a  good 
housewife,  forgotten  her  keys,  after  having, 


probably,  locked  up  her  stores  before  seek- 
ing to  escape.    They  were  found  by  her  side. 

The  fourth  cast  is  that  of  a  man  of  the  peo- 
ple, perhaps  a  common  soldier.  He  is  of  almost 
colossal  size.  He  lies  on  his  back,  his  arms 
extended  by  his  side  and  his  feet  stretched 
out  as  if,  finding  escape  impossible,  he  had  laid 
himself  down  to  meet  death  like  a  brave  man. 
His  dress  consists  of  a  short  coat,  or  jerkin, 
and  tight-fitting  breeches,  of  some  coarse  stufl^, 
perhaps  leather.  Heavy  sandals,  with  soles 
studded  with  nails,  are  laced  tightly  round  his 
ankles.  On  one  finger  is  seen  his  iron  ring. 
His  features  are  strongly  marked,  the  mouth 
open  as  in  death.  Some  of  the  teeth  still 
remain,  and  even  part  of  the  moustache  ad- 
heres to  the  plaster. 

The  importance  of  Signor  Fiorelli's  discov- 
ery may  be  understood  from  the  results  we 
have  described .  It  may  furnish  us  with  many 
curious  particulars  as  to  the  dress  and  domestic 
habits  of  the  Eomans,  and  with  many  an  in- 
teresting episode  of  the  last  day  of  Pompeii. 
Had  it  been  made  at  an  earlier  period,  we 
might,  perhaps,  have  possessed  the  perfect  cast 
of  the  family  xyf  Diomedes,  as  they  clung 
together  in  their  last  struggle,  and  of  other 
victims  whose  remains  are  now  mingled 
together  in  the  bone-house. 

But  the  casts  of  human  forms  are  not  the 
only  casts  obtained  by  Signor  Fiorelli's  simple 
process.  The  mud  has  moulded  in  the  same 
way  objects  in  wood  and  other  perishable  mate- 
rials. Doors,  the  frames  of  windows,  the 
sliding  leaves  of  the  shop-shutters,  like  those 
in  modern  use,  elegant  trellis-work,  with 
bronze  and  ivory  ornaments,  which  surrounded 
the  little  garden  plots  in  the  courtyards, 
chests,  and  many  other  things,  have  been  thus 
restored,  and  we  are  almost  able  to  fit  up  the 
interior  of  a  Pompeian  house.  As  so  much  of 
the  town  still  remains  to  be  uncovered,  it  is 
impossible  to  conjecture  what  interesting  and 
important  discoveries  may  yet  be  made. 

The  most  remarkable  objects  in  metal, 
glass,  and  marble,  discovered  at  Pompeii  and 
placed  in  the  Museum  at  Naples,  are  so  well 
known  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention 
them.  One  or  two  recently  found,  and  conse- 
quently as  yet  seen  by  few  travellers,  require, 
however,  some  notice.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  an  exquisite  statuette  in  bronze,  con- 
jectured to  represent  '"Narcissus  listening  to 
Echo."  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  precieus 
work  of  the  class  hitherto  obtained  from  the 
ruins,  and  is  a  masterpiece -of  ancient  art.  It 
was,  curiously  enough,  dug  out  of  what 
appears  to  have  been  the  house  of  a  washer- 
woman— ^judging  from  the  number  of  deep 
earthen  basins  and  leaden  tubs  found  on  the 
ground  floor.  As  it  was  found  in  the  "  lapillo" 
several  feet  above  the  level  of  the  pavement, 
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it  had  stood  in  an  upper  chamber,  which  must 
have  fallen  in  during  the  eruption.  Like  most 
statuettes  of  this  kind  from  Pompeii,  it  is  pro- 
bably a  reduced  copy  of  some  statue  of  great 
renown  amongst  the  ancients.  The  figure  is 
nude,  with  the  exception  of  a  goatskin  thrown 
over  the  left  shoulder,  and  the  hunter's  co- 
thurni, or  boots,  of  exquisite  workmanship, 
laced  round  the  ankle  and  reaching  to  the  calf 
of  the  leg.  The  expression  of  the  face  is  very 
earnest,  and  the  head  is  bent  over  the  right 
shoulder  in  the  act  of  listening.  The  hair  is 
bound  with  a  simple  branch  of  ivy  or  myrtle, 
to  which  some  berries  are  attached.  The  right 
hand  is  raised,  and  the  first  finger  points  to 
the  spot  from  whence  the  distant  sound  is 
wafted.  The  left  hand  rests  daintily  on  the 
hip.  The  sockets  of  the  eyes,  which  .had  once 
been  filled  with  silver  or  ivory,  are  now  empty. 

The  statuette  is  probably  of  Gr^k  work- 
manship, and  is  marked  by  that  elegance, 
grace,  and  voluptuousness  of  form  which  dis- 
tinguish the  sculpture  of  Pompeii.  The  exe- 
cution is  delicate,  the  chiselling  vigorous  and 
i?harp,  as  in  the  hair  and  sandals,  the  forms 
round,  and  the  anatomy  well  studied,  with  a 
sufficient  deviation  from  the  strict  rules  of 
proportion  to  give  character  to  the  figure.  The 


there  is  the  speculation  as  to  its  nature  when 
uncovered.  What  new  phase  of  Eoman  life 
may  it  illustrate, — what  purpose  may  it  have 
served  ?  Add  to  this  the  wonderful  ruins 
around  you,  and  the  lovely  scenery  beyond, — 
Vesuvius  rising  majestically  in  the  back- 
ground, with  its  purple  shadows  and  its  thin 
column  of  white  smoke  capped  by  a  broad 
capital  of  spreading  vapor;  the  stone  pines, 
and  the  white  convents  on  its  dark  sides;  the 
calm  blue  sea  washing  the  rocky  shores  of 
Sorrento;  the  distant  isles  rising  from  its 
tranquil  bosom;  the  soft,  balmy  air  breathing 
upon  you,  and  above  the  clear,  bright,  azure 
sky  of  Southern  Italy  !  Search  the  globe,  and 
you  will  not  find  such  a  scene  as  this. 

Signor  Fiorelli  is  ever  ready  to  gratify  a 
traveller,  who  has  any  claim  to  the  favor,  with 
a  "  scavo ;"  several  chambers  are  generally 
kept  in  readiness  for  this  purpose.  Expe- 
rience has  shown  that  objects  of  interest  are 
usually  found  on  the  pavement  of  the  ground- 
floor  in  the  "  lapillo."  Such  as  have  been 
discovered  at  a  higher  level  have  fallen  in  from 
the  upper  chambers,  which  appear  to  have 
been  usually  occupied  by  servants  and  persons 
of  an  inferior  class,  and  rarely  contained  any- 
thing of  much  value.    The  "  scavo"  is  conse- 


feet,  for  instance,  may  be  thought  somewhat  '  quently  prepnred  by  removing  all  the  volcanic 


too  large,  the  sandals  helping  to  produce  this 
efi'ect.  'J  he  story  is  admirably  told.  It  is  im- 
possible to  represent  more  naturally  and  vividly 
the  act  of  an  earnest  listener.  Who  can  doubt 
that  the  distant  wail  of  the  amorous  nymph  has 
struck  upon  the  ear  of  the  obdurate  youth  ? 

About  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  this 
beautiful  statuette,  a  lamp  of  solid  gold, 
weighing  thirty-three  and  a  half  ounces,  and  a 
small  figure  in  amber,  representing  Cupid 
wearing  a  wig,  were  also  dug  up.  The  lamp 
was  found  without  its  cover,  and  is  of  con- 
siderable intrinsic  value.  The  ambpr  figure 
seems  to  have   been  considered  a  precious 

object,  and  one  of  great  rarity,  as  it  was  car-  ■  deposit  of  loose  pumice-stones  or  hardened 
ried  away  with  a  small  collection  of  silver  j  mud,  in  which  the  antiquities  are  searched  for. 
coins  by  one  who  fled  from  the  eruption,  and  :  The  remainder  of  the  party  consists  of  women 


substances  which  cover  the  building  to  within 
about  four  or  five  feet  of  the  floor.  The  en- 
trances to  the  chambers  are  then  carefully 
closed  with  stones,  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  go 
in  until  the  final  excavation  takes  place. 

On  the  appointed  day,  Signor  Fiorelli,  with 
his  usual  courtesy,  accompanies  the  visitor  to 
Pompeii.  Twelve  or  fourteen  workmen,  under 
a  superintendent,  who  narrowly  watches  their 
proceedings  to  prevent  petty  thefts  of  coins 
and  other  small  objects,  are  ready  for  the  day's 
work.  They  usually  include  two  experienced 
excavators,  who  have  to  remove,  with  great 
care  and  caution,  using  spade  or  pick,  the 


whose  skeleton  was  discovered  hard  by.  No 
similar  object  had  previously  been  obtained 
from  the  ruins. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  spend  a  more  plea- 
sant and  interesting  day  than  in  watching  a 

scavo'^  at  Pompeii.  There  is  at  all  times  an 
excitement  and  a  delight,  only  to  be  under- 
stood by  those  who  have  experienced  them,  in 
opening  ancient  tombs  and  in  digging  for 
ancient  remains.  It  is  the  excitement  of  a 
lottery  with  many  blani<s,  hui  with  an  occa- 
sional prize  which  makes  up  for  many  disap- 
pointments. This  is  especially  the  case  at 
Pompeii.  You  never  know  what  the  spade 
may  turn  up, — what  object  of  exquisite  beauty 
or  of  extreme  rarity  it  may  expose.  Then 


girls,  and  boys,  who  are  employed  in  removing 
the  rubbish.  The  mode  of  proceeding  is  as 
rude  and  primitive  as  that  followed  by  Mr. 
Layard  in  the  excavations  at  Nineveh.  When 
the  earth  is  loosened  by  the  diggers,  it  is 
shovelled  into  baskets,  which  are  carried  away 
by  the  swarthy,  black-eyed  boys  and  girls^ 
either  on  their  heads  or  under  their  arms. 
Singing  and  laughing,  with  their  naked  feet 
and  tattered  garments,  they  toil  up  the  steep 
bank  and  empty  their  loads  into  carts  ready  to 
receive  them.  Formerly,  the  rubbish  was 
thrown  into  parts  of  the  ruins  already  un- 
covered, or  even  upon  the  ground  not  yet  ex- 
amined. Amongst  the  many  improvements 
introduced  by  Signor  Fiorelli  is  a  tramway,  by 
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which  the  excavated  soil  is  removed  to  a  dis- 
tance from  the  ruins. 

On  reaching  the  scavo/'  the  first  thing  to 
be  ascertained  is  whether  the  former  owners  or 
the  ancient  robber-excavators  have  dug  there 
before  us.  This  is  easily  learned.  If  the 
pumice-stones  are  unmixed  with  bricks,  pot- 
terj;  or  other  remains,  and  if  they  lie  in  well- 
defined  alternate  strata  with  the  lava-mud, 
then  the  soil  is  declared  to  be  virgin,''  and  we 
may  hope  for  interesting  discoveries;  but  if  the 
strata  are  not  well  marked,  but  are  broken 
into  each  other,  and  the  small  pumice-stones 
are  mingled  with  fragments  of  bricks  and  pot- 
tery^  then  we  may  be  sure  that  others  have 
been  there  before  us  at  some  remote  period, 
and  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  disappoint- 
ment. No  object  of  value,  at  rny  rate,  is 
likely  to  have  escaped  the  earlier  explorers. 
Sometimes  the  partition  wall  has  been  broken 
through,  and  a  hole  shows  where  the  owners 
of  the  house,  or,  more  probably,  some  treasure- 
setkers,  have  forced  their  way  into  the  cham- 
ber. The  director  having  given  the  order  to 
commence,  the  diggers  work  vigorously.  The 
girls  and  iDoys  hurry  away  with  their  baskets. 
The  superintendent,  whose  keen,  well-practised 
eye  detects  the  smallest  object,  now  and  then 
picks  up  a  coin  or  a  fragment  of  metal.  Sud- 
denly the  excavators  stop  and  call  the  attention 
of  the  director  to  a  discovery.  The  color  of 
the  "  lapillo"  tells  us  if  an  object  in  bronze  or 
iron  is  about  to  be  uncovered.  If  of  copper 
or  bronze,  the  blue  oxidation,  peculiar  to  Pom- 
peii, tints  the  soil;  if  of  iron,  the  secret  is  be- 
trayed by  the  reddish-brown  hue  which  marks 
the  presence  of  that  metal.  The  basket-car- 
riers are  now  put  on  one  side.  An  experienced 
workman,  with  a  k,ind  of  trowel,  removes  the 
"iapillo,'^  which  lies  so  lightly  that  it  can  be 
almost  brushed  away  with  the  hand.  He  is 
so  dexterous,  and  so  well  accustomed  to  his 
work,  that  he  quickly  uncovers  the  object  of 
which  he  is  in  search  without  injuring  it.  It 
may  be  a  bronze  vase  of  beautiful  form,  or  an 
iron  utensil  of  extreme  rarity,  or  a  glass  urn 
of  exquisite  workmanship.  If  the  thing  dis- 
covered is  of  bronze,  or  lead,  or  glass,  it  is  gen- 
erally in  the  most  perfect  condition  ;  if  of  iron, 
it  is  frequently  so  much  decomposed  as  to  fall 
to  pieces  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  object 
is  carefully  removed  by  the  superintendent, 
placed  on  a  tray,  and  a  note  at  once  made  of 
the  place  and  position  in  which  it  was  found, 
and  of  any  peculiar  circumstances  attending 
its  discovery.  It  is  then  sent  to  a  receiving 
room,  where  a  clerk  enters  all  these  particu- 
lars, and  a  more  detailed  description  in  a 
register.  Later  it  is  transferred  to  the  Royal 
Museum  at  Naples,  or  added  to  the  small  col- 
lection now  being  formed  at  Pompeii. 

(To  be  continued.) 


(for  the  children.) 
ANNETTE  AND  THE  WATCH. 

"  Oh,  grandpa,  do  show  me  your  watch,  and 
tell  me  the  story  you  promised  about  it,''  said 
Annette  Farley,  running  into  her  grandfather's 
room  one  bright  May  morning,  and  carelessly 
throwing  her  hat  into  her  grandmother's  arm- 
chair. 

"  Well,  Annette,''  said  the  old  man,  as  he 
took  out  his  large  old-fashioned  watch,  with  its 
heavy  chain,  and  seal,  "  do  you  suppose  that 
there  is  anything  new  which  I  can  tell  you 
about  a  watch  V 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  Annette  ;  ^'  you  promised 
to  tell  me  something,  and  of  course  you  know 
that  I  can  tell  the  time  and  all  that  by  the 
watch." 

Oh,  yes,  Annette,  I  know  you  are  a  very 
bright  little  girl,  and  perhaps  you  know  all 
I  am  goi»g  to  tell  you.  Look  at  me,  and 
see  if  you  can  tell  me  what  time  it  is  by  my 
watch." 

"  Of  course,  it  is  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon by  your  watch,"  said  Annette  quickly. 

"  By  this  watch,  yes,"  said  her  grandfather, 

but  this  is  not  the  one  I  mean." 

"  Oh,  well,  the  clock  says  five  minutes  past 
two,"  said  Annette,  looking  up  at  the  old  clock 
in  the  corner. 

"  I  don't  mean  that,  either,"  said  her  grand- 
father, smiling. 

"  I  did  not  know  that  you  had  another 
clock,"  said  Annette,  looking  curiously  around, 
"  but  if  it  is  right,  it  must  say  about  the  same 
that  these  do — mustn't  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  if  it  is  the  same  kind  of  clock  ;  but 
the  one  I  speak  of  is  not  exactly  the  same." 

"  Isn't  it,  grandpa  ?  oh,  do  let  me  see  it.  I 
like  so  much  to  see  new,  strange  things,"  cried 
Annette,  eagerly. 

"  How  do  you  know  that  this  watch  is 
going?"  asked  the  old  man. 

"  Because  I  hear  it  tick,  and  tick,  and  tick,'^ 
said  Annette,  bending  her  head  close  over  the 
watch. 

"  Well,  Annette,  I  have  heard  my  watch 
tick,  and  tick,  and  tick,  all  day,  and  all  night 
long,  ever  since  I  can  remember." 

"  And  where  is  it,  grandpa  ?"  asked  Annet- 
te ;  show  it  to  me,  and  I  will  tell  you  the 
time." 

I'm  afraid  you  can't  do  that  till  I  tell  you 
how,"  said  her  grandfather.  "  This  watch  of 
mine  is  very  singular;  its  hands  go  around 
only  once  in  about  seventy  years,  and  when  it 
has  been  ticking  away  about  thirty  years,  the 
hands  point  to  twelve  o'clock  noon." 

"  Why,  grandfather,"  exclaimed  Annette, 
do  show  it  to  me  ;  it  must  be  a  very  curious 
watch." 

"  It  is  very  curious,  Annette.  Just  look 
into  this  watch;  see  how  many  little  wheels 
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are  flying  around  and  around,  and  the  main- 
springs and  hair  springs,  all  needed  just  to  keep 
the  thing  in  order  for  a  day.  My  watch  has  a 
much  more  curious  and  delicate  mechanism  io 
keep  it  going  for  so  many  years." 

"  But  I  should  think  it  would  grow  old  and 
rusty  and  worn  out  in  so  many  years,"  said 
Annette. 

"  It  does  grow  old,  and  when  the  hands  have 
gone  around  once,  the  watch  stops  forever — 
every  wheel  and  spring  is  completely  worn  out." 

Oh,  grandpa — can't  it  be  wound  up  again," 
asked  Annette. 

"No,"  said  the  old  man  musingly, never 
wound  up  again." 

Annette  paused  a  moment,  watching  her  grand- 
father's face  for  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
what  he  was  speaking  of,  and  to  be  thinking  of 
something  far  away ;  but  she  was  too  restless 
and  busy  a  child  to  be  long  silent,  so  she 
asked  gently  : 

"  Grandpa,  don't  such  strange  watches  stop 
sometimes  before  they  have  gone  so  long,  and 
when  they  are  not  worn  out  ?" 

''Oh,  yes,  Annette,  they  stop  at  all  hours — 
some  hardly  seem  to  tick  at  all,"  said  the  old  man. 

"  Well,  than,  you  can  wind  them  up  and  set 
them  going  again,"  said  Annette,  "because 
they  are  not  worn  out." 

"  No,  you  can  never  wind  up  one  of  these 
watches  after  it  once  stops  ticking,  Annette," 
said  the  old  man  sadly. 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  said  Annette  with 
an  earnest  look.  "  What  time  does  your  watch 
say  ?" 

"  The  hand  has  passed  the  eleventh  hour  of 
the  night,  Annette,"  said  her  grandfather 
gravely. 

"  Oh,  grandpa,  it  will  stop  very  soon  ;  do  let 
me  see  it  first,"  cried  Annette. 

"  You  have  the  same  kind  of  watch  yourself, 
Annette,"  said  her  grandfather. 

"  Have  I;  grandpa  ?"  said  Annette ;  "  I  never 
saw  it." 

"I  see  it,"  said  her  grandfather,  drawing 
her  gently  to  his  side,  and  looking  kindly  into 
her  upturned  face.  "And  its  hands  pointed 
to  an  early  morning  hour." 

"  Oh,  grandpa,  why  don't  you  show  it  to  me, 
and  tell  me  all  about  it  ?"  asked  Annette. 

"  My  dear,  I  can't  show  it  to  you  ;  but  give 
me  your  hand — there  don't  you  hear  it  tick  ?" 
and  he  took  her  little  hand  and  laid  it  on  her 
heart,  while  he  repeated,  softly — 

"  There  is  a  little  mystic  clock, 
No  human  eye  liath  seen, 
That  ticks,  and  ticks,  and  ticks 
From  morning  unto  e'en." 

"  Oh,  grandpa,  I  know  what  you  mean  now," 
said  Annette.  "  You  mean  my  heart,  that  beats 
just  as  long  as  I  live.  I  wish  you  had  not  told 
me.    It  frightens  me." 


"  But,  Annette,  you  must  not  be  frightened 
at  such  things,"  said  her  grandfather,  gently  ; 
"the  little  v/atch  will  tick  just  as  long  and 
steadily  if  you  do  think  of  it,  and  if  you  live 
aright,  your  whole  life  will  seem  like  a  long, 
pleasant  day,  and  a  gay,  rosy  morning  of 
pleasure,  a  clear  noon-day  for  work  and  a  calm 
twilight  and  evening  for  rest." 

"  And  that  is  why  you  said  that  the  hands 
of  your  watch  had  passed  eleven  at  night/' 
said  Annette. 

That  night,  as  Annette  heard  the  old  clock 
in  the  corner  ticking,  she  thought  of  what  her 
grandfather  had  said,  and  so,  day  after  day, 
the  old  clock  taught  her  a  lesson  of  life.  But 
soon  the  weather  became  warmer,  and  she 
found  enough  to  amuse  and  instruct  her  in  the 
garden.  Her  grandfather  loved  to  walk  with  her 
through  the  woods,  and  tell  her  about  the  trees 
and  flowers.  Sometimes  he  would  rest  himself 
under  a  tree  while  she  climbed  up  the  hills  for 
some  wild  flower  which  would  be  pretty  to 
plant  in  her  garden. 

One  day  he  did  not  get  up  to  breakfast,  and 
when  Annette  went  to  see  him  in  his  room,  he 
said  : 

"  Annette,  dear,  my  watch  has  almost  run 
down ;  it  will  tick  but  a  little  longer,  and  it 
can  never,  never  be  wound  up  again." 

"Oh,  grandpa,  grandpa!"  cried  Annette, 
convulsively,  throwing  herself  on  the  bed,  and 
bursting  into  tears. 

"Annette,  darling,"  said  her  grandfather, 
soothingly,  "  don't  grieve  for  me  ;  it  is  only  my 
body  that  is  worn  out.  My  soul  is  strong  and 
bright,  and  it  is  glad  to  be  free  for  a  new  and 
better  life."  Thus  with  kind  cheerful  words  he 
comforted  her  till  she  was  calm,  and  the  few 
days  that  he  still  lived  she  was  ever  by  his  side. 

Little  Annette  grew  up  to* be  a  lovely  woman. 
— She  never  forgot  her  grandfather's  teaching, 
but  tried  always  to  live  for  the  better  land 
where  he  had  gone,  and  where  she  hopes  one 
day  to  meet  him. — Merry^s  Museum. 


CHANGE  IN  THE  MEANING  OF  WORDS. 

How  many  words  men  have  dragged  down- 
wards with  themselves,  and  made  partakers, 
more  or  less,  of  their  own  fall !  Having  origi- 
nally an  honorable  significance,  they  have  yet, 
with  the  deterioration  of  those  that  used  them, 
or  about  whom  they  were  used,  deteriorated  or 
degenerated  too.  What  a  multitude  of  words, 
originally  harmless,  have  assumed  a  harmful 
meaning  as  their  secondary  lease;  how  many 
worthy  have  acquired  an  unworthy !  Thus, 
"knave"  meant  once  only  no  more  than  lad, 
(nor  does  it  now,  in  German,  mean  more;)  a 
"  villain,"  was  no  more  than  peasant;  a  "boor," 
was  only  a  farmer ;  a  "  varlet,"  was  but  a  serv- 
ing man;  a  "menial,"  one  of  the  many,  or 
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household  ;  a  ^'  churl,"  but  a  strong  fellow ;  a 
"  minion,"  a  favorite  :  Sylvester  says,  *'  Man  is 
God's  dearest  minion."  Time-server"  was 
used  two  hundred  years  ago,  as  often  in  an 
honorable  as  in  a  dishonorable  sense,  for  one 
"serving  the  time."  "Conceits"  once  had  no 
thing  conceited  in  them  ]  "  officious"  had  re 
ferencj  to  offices  of  kinduess,  and  not  of  busy 
meddling;  "  moody,"  was  that  which  pertained 
to  a  man's  mood,  without  anj  gloom  or  suUen- 
ness  implied.  "  Demure,"  (des  moeurs — of 
good  manner.)  conveyed  no  hint,  as  now,  of  an 
over-doing  of  the  outward  demonstrations  of 
modesty.  In  "crafty,"  and  "cunning,"  there 
was  nothing  of  crooked  wisdom  implied,  but 
only  knowledge  and  skill;  "craft,"  indeed,  still 
retains  very  often  its  more  honorable  use, — a 
man's  craft  being  his  skill,  and  then  the  trade 
in  which  he  is  skilled. 


Since  last  Report,  "  The  AVomen's  Association 
of  Philadelphia,  for  the  Relief  of  the  Freed- 
men,"  have  received  from  Friends  in  the  coun- 
try, the  following  : — 

G.  &  R.  Nicholis,  Reading,  Pa.  .  $10  00 
A.  Howey,  Swedesboro',  N.  J.    .    .    10  00 

Friend,  of  Chester,  12  00 

A.  Goodwin,  Salem,  N.  J.      ...    10  00 
Margaret  A.  Griscom,  Treasurer, 

No.  1028  Arch  Street. 

6th  mo.  27,  1864. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — Sales  of  superfine  Flour  at 
$8  50  ;  extra  $9  75  ,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  family 
at  $10  00  a  10  50  per  barrel,  and  fancy  at  $12.  Small 
sales  to  the  trade  from  $8  50  up  to  $12  00  for  com- 
mon and  fancy.  Sales  of  Rye  Flour  at  $8  00.  In 
Cora  leal  there  is  nothing  doing  to  fix  quotations. 

Gr;  :n. — Sales  of  good  and  prime  Red  Wheat  at 
$2  25  a  2  35  per  bushel,  and  white  at  from  $2  45  to 
2  50.  "lye  ran.tjes  from  $1  60  to  %i  65.  Corn— Yel- 
low is  dull  at  $1  60  a  I  65  afloat.  Oats  are  un- 
chanaed.    Sales  of  Pennsylvania  at  88  a  90  cts. 

Seeds. — Cloverseed  is  in  demand  at  $7  50  a  $8  75 
per  54  pouvuds.  Timothy  is  in  demand  at  $3  00  a 
$3  25  per  bushel.   Small  sales  of  Flaxseed  at  $3  40. 


REF:  SUGl  a U.— Choice  Maple  Sugar,  from  Somprset  county,  Pa 
fur  siile,  (by  the  barrel  ouly,)  at      Wm.  H.  Woodward's. 
7th  mouth  2,  18o4.— Ini.  516  Market  Street. 


CEDAR  COTTAGE,— Pcnnsjivania  Avenue,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
is  now  open  for  the  reci^ptiou  of  visitors.    Terms,  $15.00. 
6th  mo.  25,  ISo-l.— 2m.  iipf.  George  Chandlee. 


HIGULAND  DELL  BOARDING  HOUSE.    This  House  is  now 
open  to  receive  summer  b  larders.    It  is  beautifully  located 
oti  a  -pur  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  thre:^  miles  from  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap,  two  miles  from  Stroud.sburg  Station.    For  health  and 
fine  scenery  it  is  unsurpas^sed.    Liveries  attached. 
For  further  inforuiation,  apply  to — 

ChaRi.es  Foulke,  Proprietor, 

Stroudsburg,  Monroe  Co.,  Pa. 
Conveyance  to  and  from  Stroudsburg  daily. 
6  mo.  4,  1864.— pfwo. 


BOOKS  FOR  SALE  BY  THE  SUBSCRIBERS. 
"  friends'  Misi  elUiny,"  compiled  by  John  and  Isaac 

Comly,  (11  vols.)  $7.50 

Journal  of  John  Comly,  (COO  pages)   1.50 

Conversations,  <fec  ,  of  Thomas  Story   1.00 

Journal  and  woFks  of  John  Woolman,  -^arefully  collated 

an^l  pi  epared  1.00 

Hugh  Judge's  Journal     70 

Memoirs:  Ann  Byrd,  Isaac  Martin,  and  Rufus  Hall,  each  -  •  •  'lb 
Charles  Comly,  Byberry,  Pa.. 
or,  Emmor  Comly,  No.  131, 
North  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 

3mo.  12,  1864.— tf. 

rp    ELLWOOD  ZELL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Booksellers  and  Sta- 
JL  •      tioners,  Second  Floor  No's.  17  and  19  South  Sixth  Street, 
Philadelphia.    Also,  Manufacturers  of  I'hotograph  Albums,  and 
Publishers  of  Friends'  Books,  and  Foulke's  Almanac. 
3d  mo.  12,  1864  tf. 

pHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
\J  Young  Men  and  Boys  ;  situated  on  the  Cross- 
vvicks  Road,  three  miles  from  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

The  forty-eighth  (48)  session  of  this  Institution 
will  commence  on  the  16th  of  5th  month,  1864, 
and  continue  iweniy  weeks. 

.  TERMS,  $70  ;  one-half  payable  in  advance,  the 
other  in  the  middle  of  the  session. 
For  further  particulars  address, 

Henry  W.  Ridgwat, 
Crosswick's  P.  0.,  Burlington  county,  N.  J. 
4th  mo.  9,  '64~3m. 

EATON  ACADEMY,  Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co., 
Pa.,  for  Boys  and  Young  Men. 

Geo.  a.  NEWBOLDj'PrmcipaZ. 
Summer  Session  of  12  weeks,  will  commence  the 
lltb  of  4th  month,  1864.    For  Circulars  address  the 
Principal,  Kenneit  Square  P.  0.,  Chester  county.  Pa. 

A  few  Summer  Boarders  will  be  accommodated 
during  7th  and  8th  mon  hs.  g.  a.  n. 

4th  month  16,  1864.— tf. 


T?OK  RENT.— A  LARGE  AND  COMMODIOUS 
jj  two-story  dwelling  house,  with  three  rooms  and 
a  large  hull  on  the  first  floor,  and  a  convenient 
kitchen  attached  ;  a  large  and  good  garden,  and 
sufficient  stabling.  There  is  also  a  large  school- 
house  convenient  to  the  dwelling,  the  whole  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  yard,  nicely  shaded.  This 
property  has  recently  been  used  as  a  boarding 
school,  with  satisfactory  success.  The  location  is 
healthy  and  pleasant,  the  neighborhood  good,  and 
convenient  to  places  of  worship,  schools,  stores,  &g. 
It  is  situated  in  the  villnge  of  Fallsington,  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa.,  two  and  a-half  miles  from  the  Philada.  and 
Trenton  Railroad  at  Moriisville,  and  three  from 
Trenton.  There  is  a  daily  mail  and  post  office  in 
the  place.  It  will  be  rented  all  together,  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  boarding  school,  or  separately, 
and  either  by  the  year  or  as  a  summer  residence,  as 
may  best  suit  applicants.  For  particulars  address 
either  of  the  subscribers,  or,  to  view  the  property, 
call  on  Ebenezer  Hance,  near  the  premises. 

WILLIAM  SATTERTHWAITE, 
JAMES  R.  STACKHOUSE, 
Fallsington  P.  0.,  Bucks  county,  Pa. 

MARK  PALMER, 
3d  mo.  19,  64.— tf.        Edgewood,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

OTOKES  &  FOULKE,  MERCHANT  TAILORS,  No. 
O  521  Arch  St.,  have  on  hand  a  good  assortment  of 
CLOTHS,  CASSIMERES  and  VESTINGS,  and  are 
prepared  to  have  the  same  made  up  to  order  in  good 
style  and  at  moderate  prices 

Particular  attention  given  to  making  Friends' 
Clothing.  9mo.  12,  '63— Ij. 
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EXTPtACTS  FROM  JOURNAL  OF  DAVID  SANDS. 
(Continued  from  p.  275.) 

The  foregoing  journey,  through  some  of  the 
Eastern  States,  being  at  a  period  when  the  Rev- 
olutionary war  was  at  its  height,  he  had  many 
trials  to  pass  through,  in  moving  about  amongst 
the  ariDod  forces.  Of  these  trials  his  wife  and 
family  at  home  had  largely  to  partake.  His  house 
stood  in  a  neighborhood  where  many  of  the 
troops  were  coi!ected,  and  at  one  time  there 
was  a  guard  of  fifty  men  stationed  at  his  house. 
At  first  ihey  appeared  rather  hostile,  but  soon 
changed  their  conduct,  as  they  became  jicquaint- 
ed  with  his  wife  and  family,  and  were  satisfied 
that  he  was  absent  on  a  religious  visit, 
though  it  appeared  strange  to  them  that  he 
could  leave  a  comfortable  home  in  such  peril- 
ous times ;  from  this  circumstance  they  were 
at  first  almost  induced  to  believe  that  he  had 
gone  to  the  enemy.  One  day,  when  several 
soldiers  were  present,  his  wife  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  which,  after  having  read,  sbe 
handed  to  one  of  them,  desiring  him  to  take  it 
to  the  camp  and  show  it  to  their  officers,  that 
they  might  be  satisfied  of  its  contents. 

Nantucket. 

My  beloved  Companion — 

The  tender  ties,  both  of  grace  and  nature,  call 
on  me  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of  writing 
to  thee.  After  a  salutation  of  tender  love,  these 
may  inform  thee  that  I  have  to-day  finished  my 
service  in  this  island  in  visiting  nearly  two 
hundred  families,  which  service  I  have  been 


favored  to  perform  beyond  my  expectation, 
through  the  helping  hand  of  Divine  Groodness. 
My  mind  has  been  much  with  my  tender  and 
beloved  family,  and  at  times  the  flood  of  afflic- 
tion has  run  so  high  that  I  have  been  almost 
overwhelmed  ;  though  at  this  time  I  feel,  in 
some  measure,  relieved  from  it,  and  hope  to  be 
resigned  to  the  Divine  Disposer  of  all  things, 
who,  I  may  say,  has  hitherto  helped  me. 

I  expect,  in  a  day  or  two,  to  leave  this  island, 
and  proceed,  unless  I  find  my  mind  released 
from  further  service,  which  seems  to  be  my 
daily  desire.  I  am  comforted  at  times,  under 
a  confirming  belief  that  He  who  requires  the 
service  of  me  is  a  merciful  covenant-keeping 
God,  in  whose  arm  of  power  I  trust,  and  that 
he  will  preserve  me  and  mine  under  the  shadow 
of  bis  wing,  if  we  are  but  faithful  to  him  ; 
and  that  we  may  be  so  is  the  fervent  breathing 
of  my  mind.  I  expect  that  thou,  perhaps,  hast 
met  with  close  trials,  and  had  great  exercises 
to  pass  through ;  and  though  I  am  separated 
from  thee,  my  earnest  desire  and  prayer  is,  that 
thy  faith  fail  not,  and  I  am  persuaded  that 
Jacob's  G-od  and  Israel's  King  will  not  forsake 
us ;  though  more  trials  may  be  near,  yet  as  our 
eye  is  single  to  him,  we  shall  be  preserved.  I 
hope  thou  valfc  not  be  dismayed  or  cast  dowu, 
but  trust  in  the  Shepherd  of  Israel;  cast  thj 
i  care  upon  him,  for  be  cares  for  those  who  trust 
•  in  him.  I  have  been  favored  to  believe  th^t 
I  he  will  be  a  father  to  my  beloved  infant  ehil- 
,  dren,  and  as  a  husband  to  thee,  seeing  he  l^as,,(>r- 
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dered  our  separation  in  this  tryinp:  season.  My 
love  is  to  my  beloved  parents,  brothers,  and  j 
sisters,  and  dear  inquiring  friends.  In  the  most 
affectionate  and  heartfelt  regard,  I  am  thy  lov- 
ing husband.  '  David  8ands. 

It  is  stated  that  some  of  the  soldiers  often 
came  in  and  sat  with  them  during  their  meet- 
ings, and  appeared  very  civil  and  respectful.  ! 
Clementina  Sands  lent  them  several  Friends'  1 
books,  particularly  Barclay's  Apology.  When  \ 
they  left,  they  took  a  friendly  leave,  and  ap- 
peared to  wit^h  for  the  welflire  of  the  family. 
During  their  stay,  her  friends  felt  very  anxious 
for  her  removal  to  a  place  of  safety,  but  she  felt 
most  easy  to  remain,  though  much  exercised, 
desiring  to  be  shown  what  was  best  for  her ; 
and,  on  one  occasion,  she  retired  to  wait  in  si- 
lence to  be  guided  by  Him  who  is  alone  able 
to  direct  in  best  wisdom.  She  felt  drawn  to 
open  the  Bible,  and  her  eye  rested  on  the  27th 
Psalm  :  "  The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  salva- 
tion, whom  shall  I  fear  :  The  Lord  is  the  strength 
of  my  life,  of  whom  shall  I  be  afraid  ?"  which 
was  so  fully  applicable  to  her  present  trying  sit- 
uation, and  also  the  promise  of  care  so  beauti- 
fuliy  expressed,  that  her  mind  became  quieted, 
and  all  fear  and  anxiety  were  at  an  end.  She 
felt  full  confidence  in  him  who  had  sent  her 
protector  away  from  her  on  an  errand  of  gospel 
love,  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-creatures,  be- 
lieving that  He  would  extend  a  fatherly  care  to 
her  and  her  little  ones. 

After  his  return  in  the  winter,  1779  and 
1780,  he  remained  at  home  until  the  following 
summer,  when  he  felt  a  concern  to  visit 
Friends  in  Philadelphia,  particularly  in  their 
families,  which  service  engaged  him  until  the 
'2d  mo.,  17Sl.  He  was  much  comforted  with 
the  openness  manifested  to  receive  the  truth ; 
and  though  it  was  an  arduous  labor,  yet  he 
was  favored  to  return  with  peace  and  thankful- 
ness to  Him  who  had  required  it  of  him.  The 
following  is  from  his  Journal: — 

In  the  year  17-^0,  I  felt  ray  mind  drawn  to 
visit  Friends  in  Philadelphia  and  parts  adja- 
cent. I  spread  my  concern  before  the  Monthly 
Meeting  to  which  I  belonged,  and  obtained  a 
certificate  expressive  of  the  unity  of  my 
friends,  and  encouragement  to  proceed  to  per- 
form the  service  required  of  me  as  way  might 
open.  I  left,  home  about  the  8th  month  1st. 
On  arriving  at  Philadelphia,  my  friends  re- 
ceived me  kindly,  uniting  in  my  anticipated 
service  and  labor.  I  visited  all  the  families  of 
Friends,  and  was  kindly  accompanied  by  some 
of  them  through  this  extensive  service,  in 
which  much  exercise  and  close  labor  was  found 
to  be  in*tbe  way  of  my  duty.  I  felt  a  comfort 
in  believing  that  it  was  owned  by  my  great  and 
good  Master,  I  attended  many  meetings,  both 
for  worship  and  discipline,  to  the  relief  and 
comfort  of  my  own  mind,  and,  I  trust,  to  the 


general  satisfaction  of  concerned  Friends,  whose 
sympathy  and  exercise  for  my  welfare  I  was 
fully  sensible  of.  I  had  many  meetings,  and 
much  labor  amongst  those  of  other  societies, 
much^o  my  satisfaction.  I  also  attended  many 
meetings,  both  for  worship  and  discipline, 
amongst  Friends  of  the  adjacent  parts. 

In  a  letter  to  his  wife  he  thus  expresses  his 
lively  concern  for  her  preservation  under  her 
many  trials,  and  for  the  welfare  of  his  own 
family : — 

Philadelphia,  8th  mo.  20th,  1780. 
Ml/  dearly  beloved  Wife — 

Duty,  as  well  as  inclination,  invite  me  to  era- 
brace  this  opportunity  to  write  to  thee.  Though 
absent  in  body,  few  hours  pass  without  remem- 
bering thee  and  my  beloved  children.  But  I 
still  feel  a  reviving  hope  that  thou  art  merci- 
fully cared  for  by  Him  whose  care  is  for  His 
dependent  children.  A  sense  of  his  all-suffi- 
cient help  still  remains  as  an  anchor  to  our 
minds  under  every  dispensation  of  His  provi- 
dence. I  have  with  much  clearness  seen,  in 
the  visions  of  light,  that  it  is  according  to  the 
snying  of  the  prophet,  "  It  is  the  Lord  that 
teaches  to  profit,  and  leads  in  the  way  that  we 
should  go and  though  in  the  cro.^s  to  our 
own  wills,  yet  I  believe  there  is  no  other  way 
to  the  crown  ;  therefore  as  far  bs  we  may  be 
enabled,  let  us  resign  the  government  of  our 
wills  to  Him  who  is  the  great  counsellor  of  His 
people,  who  leads  in  a  way  the  fowls  of  the  air 
do  not  know,  and  the  vulture's  eye  hath  not 
seen,  and  who  sustains  the  character  of  an 
everlasting  Father  to  provide  for  and  support 
his  children  that  cry  unto  Him,  and  a  mighty 
God  to  deliver,  as  well  as  a  Prince  of  Peace, 
of  the  increase  of  whose  government  there 
never  shall  be  an  end.  Let  not  thy  heart  faint 
nor  thy  hands  fail.  Thy  acquaintance  with 
trial  and  disappointment  is  not  new,  and  if  we 
abide  faithful,  it  will  help  us  to  do  our  day's 
work  in  the  day  time.  I  have  now  nearly  gone 
through  the  families  of  Friends  in  this  city, 
5ind  feel  desirous  of  being  discharged  from  fur- 
ther labor,  but  cannot  determine  yet  whether  I 
shall  or  not,  but  desire  to  be  resigned  to 
the  Lord's  will;  and  I  hope  thou  wilt  not  mur- 
mur, as  I  trust  the  Lord  will  not  oilly  engage 
me  in  his  service,  but  make  thee  sensible  of 
the  same.  May  His  powerful  arm  support  and 
keep  thee  and  my  beloved  children,  is  the  con- 
stant prayer  of  my  heart ;  that  if  we  are  per- 
mitted to  meet  again  we  may  rejoice  in  that 
joy  that  is  superior  to  the  joys  of  harvest,  or 
the  increase  of  corn,  wine,  or  oil.  A  joy  that 
arises  from  an  evidence  that  we  have  done  the 
will  of  God,  which  is  felt  to  be  "joy  unspeak- 
able and  full  of  glory."  Thus,  my  beloved 
companion,  let  us  be  encouraged  to  hold  on  our 
way.  Many  have  landed  safely  after  a  rough 
j)assage,  and  have  eventually  been  corafoned 
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within  the  confines  of  a  cahn  and  quiet  harbor. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  He  who  was  with  the 
disciples  when  the  winds  blew  and  the  sea  ran 
high,  when  their  faith  began  to  fail,  is  still  "in 
the  side  of  the  ship,"  and  has  the  same  power, 
as  he  is  called  upon,  that  ever  he  had,  to  say, 
"Peace,  be  still,"  and  so  to  bring  a  calm.  Thus 
may  we  be  encouraged  t§  dwell  under  the  calm- 
ing influence  of  His  holy  Spirit  from  time  to 
time,  and,  atall  times, knowing  that  "  the  founda- 
tion of  God  standeth  sure,  having  this  seal,  the 
Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  His,"  and  whose 
hearts  are  devoted  to  serve  Him.  I  trust  that 
it  may  be  the  will  of  our  heavenly  Father  to 
permit  us  to  meet  again,  when  our  close  trials 
and  long  separations  will  be  forgotten  in  the 
sweet  reward  of  faithfulness.  My  aifectionate 
love  to  my  dear  parents  and  friends.  I  remain 
thy  tender  and  aii^ctionate  husband  in  truth's 
service.  David  Sakds. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Fault-finding  with  your  Children. — It 
is  at  times  necessary  to  censure  and  punish ; 
but  very  much  more  may  be  done  by  encourag- 
ing children  when  they  do  well.  Be,  there- 
fore, more  caref  ul  to  express  your  approbation 
of  good  conduct  than  your  disapprobation  of  bad. 
Nothing  can  more  discourage  a  child  than  a 
spirit  of  incessant  fault-finding  on  the  part  of  its 
parents;  and  hardly  anything  can  exert  a  more 
injurious  influence  upon  the  disposition  both  of 
the  parent  and  child.  There  are  two  great 
motives  influencing  human  action — hope  and 
fear.  Both  of  these  are  at  times  necessary. 
But  who  would  not  prefer  to  have  her  child 
influenced  to  good  conduct  by  a  desire  of 
pleasing  rather  than  by  the  fear  of  offending  ? 
If  a  mother  never  expresses  her  gratification 
when  her  children  do  well,  and  is  always  cen- 
suring them  when  she  sees  anything  amiss, 
they  are  discouraged  and  unhappy ;  their  dis- 
positions become  hardened  and  soured  by  this 
ceaseless  fretting;  and,  at  last,  finding  that, 
whether  they  do  well  or  ill,  they  are  equally 
found  fault  with,  they  relinquish  all  eff"orts  to 
please,  and  become  heedless  of  reproaches, — 
J\\  Y.  Dispatch. 

A  BRIEF  MEMOIR  OP  ELIZABEH  FRY. 

To  most  of  the  readers  of  the  Intelligencer 
the  character  of  Elizabeth  Fry  may  be  famil- 
iar, while  to  others,  the  "brief  memoir,  re- 
printed from  the  Annual  Monitor,"  may  be 
new  and  interesting. 

She  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
(Eng.)  by  birth,  but  her  philanthropic  labors 
were  not  confined  to  sect  nor  people,  so  that  her 
presence  was  valued  not  only  by  kings  and 
rulers  of  the  earth,  but  was  hailed  with  joy 


also  by  the  convict  in  his  cell  and  the  benight- 
ed victim  of  insanity,  whose  condition  she  did 
so  much  to  ameliorate. 

The  poor  of  evert/  class  found  in  her  a  sym- 
pathising friend  and  benefactress.  Although 
richly  endowed  with  natural  gifts  we  have  no 
doubt  this  devoted  handmaiden  could  adopt  the 
language  used  by  the  apostle,  "  I  am  what  I 
am  by  the  grace  of  God."  She  fully  acknowl- 
edged her  dependence  upon  the  arm  of  divine 
Power, which  she  had  found  able  to  sustain,  not 
only  in  the  public  work  to  which  she  felt  her- 
self called,  but  also  under  trials  which  none 
could  know  save  the  Searcher  of  hearts  and 
her  own  contrited  spirit. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  temptations  inci- 
dent to  high  positions,  not  only  in  a  social  but 
a  religious  point  of  view,  we  consider  her  pre- 
servation in  the  path  of  humility  and  self-de- 
nial as  an  additional  illustration  of  the  truth  of 
the  declaration,  "  My  grace  is  suflacient  for 
thee." 

It  seldom  occurs  that  an  individual  is  favor- 
ed to  accomplish  as  much  as  E.  Fry  appears  to 
have  done  ;  but  may  her  faithfulness  to  the  im- ' 
pressions  early  made  upon  her  mind,  have  the 
eff'ect  to  stimulate  others  to  an  equal  care  to 
walk  worthy  the  vocation  to  which  they  are 
called,  with  the  belief  that  if  faithful  in  the 
little,  they  shall  be  made  rulers  over  more ; 
and  he  who  occupies  aright  even  the  one  talent 
will  be  accepted  as  he  who  is  gifted  with  the 
five,  and  employs  them  in  his  Master's  service. 
Let  no  one  excuse  himself  because  of  the  small- 
ness  of  his  gift,  but  remember  the  "blessing 
conferred  upon  the  "  widow's  mite."  It  was 
said  of  her  simple  off'ering,  that  it  was  worth 
more  than  all  that  had  been  cast  into  the  treas- 
ury, because,  while  others  had  given  of  their 
abundance,  she  had  thrown  in  all  her  living. 

Eds. 

"  Elizabeth  Fry,  wife  of  Joseph  Fry,  Upt»n, 
Essex,  diedon  the  l^th  oflOihmonth,  1845, a^ec? 
65.  She  was  the  third  daughter  of  the  late 
John  Gurney,  of  Earlham  Hall,  near  Norwich. 
Whilst  a  child  she  was  remarkable  for  the 
strength  of  her  affections,  and  the  vivacity  of 
her  mind.  She  early  evinced  a  disposition  to 
promote  the  well-being,  and  to  soothe  the  cares 
and  sorrows  of  those  around  her. 

As  she  grew  up,  philanthropy  became  a 
marked  and  settled  feature  in  her  character, 
and  she  took  great  delight  in  forming  and  su- 
perintending a  school  on  her  father's  premises, 
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for  the  poor  chililren  of  Earlbara,  and  the  sur- 
rounding parishes.  The  effect  which  her  gen- 
tle authority  and  kind  instructions  produced, 
in  these  objects  of  her  care,  was  indicative  of 
that  remarkable  gift  of  influencing  others  for 
good,  which  was  so  distinguishing  a  feature  in 
her  character  in  after  life. 

Notwithstanding  this  and  some  similar  pur- 
suits, she  was  in  no  small  degree  attached  to 
the  vain  pleasures  of  the  world,  and  was  her- 
self peculiarly  attractive  to  f^uch  as  were  mak- 
ing those  pleasures  their  object. 

But  infinitely  higher  and  better  thinf!;R  than 
the  follies  and  vanities  of  polished  life  awaited 
this  interesting  young  person.  Her  health  was 
materially,  affected,  by  a  complaint  which  ap- 
peared to  be  of  a  seiious  character ;  and  thus 
the  instability  of  sil  temporal  thincis  became, 
unexpectedly,  matter  of  personal  experience. 
Soon  afterwards,  under  the  searching,  yet  per- 
suasive ministry  of  a  Friend  from  America, 
(the  late  Willinm  Savery,)  her  mind  was  pow- 
erfully awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  infinite  im- 
portance of  having  her  affections  set  on  things 
above.  She  was  strengthened  to  turn  away 
from  the  allurements  of  the  world,  to  deny  her 
self,  and  to  take  up  the  cross  ;  being  made  will 
ing  to  appear  as  a  fool  for  the  sake  of  Christ, 
and  to  confess  him  before  Tren. 

-  This  change,  however,  was  far  from  disquali- 
fying her  from  those  social  endearments  which 
a  widowed  fbtiier  and  ten  beloved  brothers  and 
sisters  claimed  at  her  hands.  On  the  contrary, 
she  became  more  than  ever  the  joy  and  com- 
fort of  the  home  circle,  until  the  year  1800  ; 
when  at  the  {;ge  of  twenty,  she  njarried  Joseph 
Fry,  of  London,  and  settled  in  a  commodious 
house  connected  with  her  husband's  business, 
in  the  heart  of  that  metropolis. 

Here  new  scenes  of  interest  and  duty  await- 
ed her.  She  became  the  mother  of  a  numerous 
young' family,  over  whom  she  exerted  the  ten- 
derett  maternal  care.  Yet  her  domestic  rela- 
tions did  not  prevent  her  laboring  with  constant 
zeal  and  assiduity  for  the  benefit  of  her  fellow 
creatures.  1  he  poor  found  in  her  an  unfailing 
friend,  and  numerous  indeea  were  the  instances 
in  which  cases  of  distress  were  first  personally 
examined  by  her,  and  afterwards  effectually  re- 
lieved. 

Soon  after  her  marriage  her  mind  became 
impressed,  in  a  very  solemn  manner,  with  an 
apprehension  that  it  would  be  required  of  her, 
in  the  line  of  her  religious  duty,  to  bear  a  pub- 
lic testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  that  divine 
grace,  by  which  she  had  been  brought  to  par- 
take of  the  j'>ys  of  God's  salvation,  and  for 
nearly  ten  years,  she  passed  at  times  through 
much  conflict  under  the  prospect  of  this  awful 
engagement.  Many  and  deep  were  the  bap- 
tisms of  spirit  which  she  endured,  but  she  was 
preserved  in  patience. 


Tt  was  about  the  thirtieth  year  of  her  age, 
that  she  first  spoks  as  a  minister  in  our  reli- 
gious meetings.  Her  offerings  in  this  weighty 
engagement  were  marked  by  much  humility — 
they  were  accompanied  by  a  precious  degree  of 
divine  power,  and  she  was  frequently  led,  ia 
strains  of  peculiar  sweetness,  to  invite  all  to 
"  come,  taste,  and  see  how  g(j(rd  the  Lord  is.'' 

She  was  early  engaged,  with  the  unity  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting  to  which  she  belonged,  in 
paying  religious  visits  to  Frieuris,  and  also  in 
lidding  meetings  with  peisons  not  professing 
with  us,  in  several  parts  of  this  nation.  In  the 
year  1818,  accompanied  by  her  beloved  brother, 
Joseph  John  Gurney,  and  her  sister-in-law 
Elizabeth  Fry,  she  visited  Friends  and  others 
in  Scotland,  and  in  1827,  was  similarly  engag- 
ed in  Ireland.  Whilst  employed  in  these  Gos- 
pel missions  she  also  believed  herself  requir- 
ed to  exert  her  energies  in  the  subordinate 
yet  highly  important  chararter  of  a  Christian 
philanthropist.  She  visited  hospitals,  prisons, 
and  lunatic  asylums,  and  often  addressed  the 
inmates  of  these  and  other  institutions,  in  a 
manner  which  was  most  remarkably  adapted  to 
the  state  of  her  hearers. 

It  may  be  truly  said  that  she  was  eminently 
gifted  with  ''the  wisdom  that  winneth  souls." 
by  which  she  was  enabled,  under  divine  influ- 
ence, to  find  her  way  to  the  heart  and  under- 
standing of  the  child  at  school,  the  suffVrer  on 
a  sick  bed,  the  corrupt  and  hardened  criminal, 
and  even  the  wild  and  wandering  maniac,  and 
powerful  was  the  impression  which  her  solemn 
and  touching  appeals  made  on  the  hearts  of 
multitudes  among  the  various  classes  whom  she 
was  led  to  address. 

The  leading  object,  however,  of  her  benevo- 
lent exertions,  was  the  amelioration  of  prisons, 
licr  long  and  persevering  attention  to  this  ob- 
ject, which  continued  to  be  dear  to  her  until 
her  end  came,  commenced  with  a  circumstance, 
which  is  already  well  known  to  the  public,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  At  an  early  period  of  her 
life  in  London,  she  was  informed  of  the  degra- 
ded condition  of  the  female  prisoners  in  New- 
gate. The  part  of  the  prison  allotted  to  them 
was  a  scene  of  the  wildest  disorder.  Swearing, 
drinking,  gambling,  and  fighting,  were  their 
constant  enrployments ;  filth  and  corruption 
prevailed  on  every  side.  Notwithstanding  the 
warnings  of  the  turnkeys,  that  her  purse  and 
watch,  and  even  her  life  would  be  endangered, 
she  resolved  to  go  in  without  any  protection, 
and  to  face  this  disorganized  multitude.  After 
being  locked  up  with  them,  she  addressed  them 
with  dignity,  power,  and  gentleness ;  soon 
cfilmed  their  fury,  and  fixed  their  attention, 
and  then  proposed  to  them  a  variety  of  rules 
for  the  regulation  of  their  conduct,  to  which, 
after  her  kind  and  lucid  explanations,  they  all 
gave  a  hearty  consent.    Her  visits  were  repeat- 
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ed  again  and  again ;  and  with  the  assistance  of 
a  committee  of  ladies,  which  she  had  formed 
for  the  purpose,  she  soon  brought  her  rules  to 
bear  upon  the  poor  degraded  criminals.  Within 
a  very  short  time  the  whole  scene  was  marvel- 
lously changed.  Like  the  maniac  of  Gennesa- 
ret,  from  whom  the  legion  of  devils  had  been 
cast  out,  these  once  wild  and  wretched  crea- 
tures were  seen  neatly  clothed,  busily  employ- 
ed, arranged  under  the  care  of  monitors,  with 
a  matron  at  the  head  of  them,  and  comparative- 
ly speaking,  in  their  right  mind. 

Every  morning  they  were  assembled  in  one 
of  the  wards  of  the  prison,  when  a  chapter  of 
Scripture  was  read  aloud  in  their  hearing,  eiiher 
by  the  matron,  or  by  one  of  the  visiting  ladies. 
On  one  particular  morning  of  the  week,  it  was 
Elizabeth  Fry's  regular  practice  to  attend  on 
these  occasions,  and  to  read  the  Bible  herself 
to  the  prisoners.  This  office  she  performed 
with  peculiar  power  and  sweetness. 

The  prison  was  open,  on  the  appointed  morn- 
ing, to  any  visitors  v/hom  she  chose  to  admit ; 
and  her  readings  were  attended  by  a  great 
number  of  persons,  both  English  and  foreign, 
including  many  of  high  rank  and  station  in  the 
world,  who  were  anxious  to  witnc'^s  this  extra- 
ordinary scene  of  order  and  reformation.  It 
might  often  be  observed,  that  the  poor  prison- 
ers themselves,  and  the  visitors  of  every  class, 
were  equally  alFected,  and  the  practical  com- 
ments which  she  often  added,  after  a  solemn 
pause  of  silence,  and  sometimes  an  impressive 
prayer  in  conclusion,  were  the  frequent  means, 
under  divine  influence,  of  melting  the  hearts 
of  all  present. 

The  attention  of  Elizabeth  Fry.  and  of  the 
visiting  Committee,  was  by  no  means  confined 
to  Newgate;  the  fomalo  criminals  in  other 
prisons  of  the  metropolis  soon  came  under  their 
care.  In  carrying  out  her  measur  s  ot  refcrm, 
she  was  generously  supported  by  the^city  au 
thorities,  and  by  all  the  successive  Secretaries 
of  State  for  the  Home  Departrueut.  She  was 
also  kindly  patronized  by  the  Royal  Family. 
After  the  successful  formation  of  the  "  Britisn 
Ladies'  Society  for  the  reformauon  of  female 
prisoners,''  which  has  now  contimif-d  its  dili- 
gent and  very  important  labors  t'^r  (!()war(]s  of 
twenty  years,  a  similar  system  of  lei'orm  was, 
by  means  of  associated  committees,  esrablished 
'm  many  of  the  principal  prisons  in  Great  Britain 
andlreland.  Subsequently  the  plans  of  Elizabeth 
Fry  were  adopted,  (chiefly  in  consequence  of  her 
own  influence  and  correspondence,)  in  various 
prisons  on  the  continent  of  Europe;  p  irticulariy 
in  France,  HolWind,  Denmark,  Ru-ssia,  and 
Switzerland;  also  in  Prussia,,  and  in  several 
other  German  States ;  and  they  have,  been  suc- 
cessfully acted  upon  at  Philadelphia  and  else- 
where in  the  United  Stated  of  America. 

The  great  objects  of  the  British  Society,  and 


of  those  who  followed  in  its  footsteps,  were,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  place  the  female  inmates  of 
these  several  prisons,  under  the  care  of  matrons 
and  other  officers  of  their  own  sex  ;  and  secondly, 
to  arrange  a  plan  for  their  being  constantly 
visited  and  superintended  by  benevolent  ladies, 
whose  mild  yet  assiduous  Christian  influence 
might,  under  the  divine  blessing,  become  the 
means  of  gradually  weaning  them  from  their 
evil  ways,  and  of  restoring  them  as  useful 
members  to  society.  And  notwithstanding  the 
disappointments  and  discouragements  that  have 
frequently  attended  the  labors  of  the  commit- 
tee, it  may,  with  gratitude  be  acknowledged, 
that  numerous  and  highly  satisfactory  have 
been  the  instances  in  which  a  decided  reforma- 
tion of  character  has  been  manifested. 

Elizabeth  Fry  did  much  to  promote  her  great 
object,  by  the  publication  of  a  simple  yet  for- 
cible pamphlet,  explanatory  of  her  views  of  a 
right  prison  discipline  for  females,  and  of  the 
only  sound  principles  of  punishment, — those 
which  tend  to  promote  refornl  and  restoration. 
She  regarded  the  penalty  of  death  with  strong 
disapprobation.  She  often  visited  the  cells  of 
condemned  criminals  on  the  day  or  night  pre- 
ceding their  execution ;  she  marked  the  agony 
of  some  and  the  obduracy  of  others;  and  she 
traced  the  hardening  efl'ect  of  such  punishments 
on  the  fellow-prisoners  of  the  sufferers,  as  well 
as  on  the  lower  orders  of  the  public  in  general. 
She  was  firmly  couvinced  that  such  awful  in- 
flictions were  opposed  alike  to  an  enlightened 
expediency  and  to  sound  Christian  principle; 
and  cordially  did  she  unite  with  other  well- 
known  friends  of  humanity,  in  bearing  her  tes- 
timony against  them  with  persons  in  authority, 
and  iu  taking  every  means  in  her  power  for 
hastening  their  abolition. 

It  was  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  confi- 
dence which  successive  governments  reposed  in 
Elizabeth  Fry  and  her  associates,  that  the  con- 
vict ships  for  females  about  to  be  transported 
to  New  South  Wales,  were  placed  under  their 
especial  care  and  superintendence.  This  was 
a  most  important  part  of  their  service,  and  the 
success  of  the  admirable  regulations  which 
they  introduced  into  these  vessels,  was  frequent- 
.ly  ackuowled  by  the  Colonial  authorities. 

Every  poor  convict  was  supplied  with  a  vari- 
ety of  articles,  needful  to  mitigate  the  suff'er- 
ings  necessarily  attendant  on  the  passage  to 
the  distant  colony;  and  care  was  taken,  that 
each  one  shoald  possess  a  copy  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Who  is  old  ?  Not  the  man  of  energy;  nm 
the  di'.  l  .b:.:e:-  m  science,  art,  or  benevolence; 
buu  he  y  vrlio  suffers  his  energies  to  waste 
rAuj,  aud  ike  rpriags  of  life  to  become  mo- 
tiouiess. 
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A  Fareu-ell  Letter  written  hy  WiLLlAM  Penn, 

on  shiphoard^  after  his  first  visit  to  his  colony. 

Dear  friends  &  People 

My  love  and  my  life  is  to  you  &  with  you  & 
no  waters  can  fjuencli  it,  nor  distance  wear  i; 
out  or  bring  it  to  an  end.  I  liave  been  witb 
you  cared  over  you  &  served  you  with  un- 
feigned love  &  you  are  beloved  of  me  &  neer 
to  me  beyond  utterance. 

I  bless  you  in  the  name  and  power  of  the 
Lord  &  may  Grod  bless  you  with  his  Righteous- 
ness, peace  &  plenty  all  the  Land  over. 

0,  that  you  would  eye  him  in  all,  through 
all,  and  above  all  the  works  of  yr  hands.  & 
lett  it  be  yr  first  care;  how  you  may  glorify 
God  in  yr  undertakings,  for  to  a  blessed  end 
are  you  brought  heither  &  if  you  see  &  keep 
in  ye  sense  of  yt  Providence,  yr  coming,  stay- 
ing and  improving  will  be  sanctifijed,  but  if 
any  forgett  God  &  call  not  upon  his  name,  in 
truth  he  will  pour  his  plagues  upon  you  & 
they  shall  know  who  it  is  yt  Judge th  ye  chil- 
dren of  men.  0,  now  you  are  come  to  a 
quiet  land,  provoke  not  ye  Lord  to  trouble  it, 
&  now  liberty  &  authority  are  with  you,  &  in 
yr  hands,  lett  the  government  be  on  his  shoul- 
ders, in  all  yr  spirits,  yt  you  may  Rule  for  him 
to  whom  the  Princes  of  this  world  will  one 
day  esteem  it  their  honor  to  Govern  under 
&  serve  in  their  places.  I  cannot  but  say 
when  these  things  come  weightily  into  my 
mind  as  the  apostle  did  of  old,  what  manner 
of  persons  ought  we  to  be  in  all  godly  con- 
versation, truly  the  name  &  glory  of  the  Lord 
are  deeply  concerned  in  you  as  to  ye  dis- 
charge of  yourselves  in  yr  present  stations, 
many  eyes  being  upon  you,  &  remeniber,  yt 
as  we  have  been  belyed  about  disowning  ye 
true  religion,  so  of  all  government  &  yt  to  be- 
hold us  exemplary  &  christian  in  ye  use  of  yt 
will  not  only  stop  our  enemys,  but  minister 
conviction  to  many  on  yt  account  prejudiced. 

0  yt  you  may  see  &  know  yt  service  &  do 
it  for  ye  Lord  in  this  yr  day. 

And  thou  ^Philadelphia  the  virgin  settle- 
ment of  this  province,  named  before  thou  wert 
born  wt  love^  wt  care,  wt  service,  &  wt  tra- 
vail have  there  been  to  bring  thee  forth  & 
preserve  thee  from  such  as  would  abuse  and 
defile  thee. 

Oh  that  thou  may  be  kept  from  the  evil  yt 
would  overwhelm  thee,  yt  faithful  to  the  God 
of  thy  merceys  in  ye  life  of  rigliteousne'^s  thou 
mayst  be  preserved  to  the  end.  My  soul  prays 
to  God  for  thee  yt  thou  mayst  stand  in  thy 
day  of  triall  that  thy  children  may  be  blest  <A' 
the  Lord  &;  thy  people  saved  by  his  power. 
My  love  to  thee  has  been  great  and  the  re- 
membrance of  thee  effects  my  heart  and  m*.ne 
eye.  The  God  of  eternal  strength  ke«  p  and 
preserve  thee  to  his  glory  &  thy  peac.  So 


Dear  friends  my  love  aojain  salutes  you  all, 
wishing  yt  grace,  mercy  &  peace  with  all  tem- 
porall  blessings  may  abound  richly  among  you, 
so  says,  so  prays, 

Your  Friend  &  Lover  in  the  truth 

Wm  Penne. 

from  on  hoard  ye  Ketch  Endeavour  ye  12th 
of  6  mo  1684. 

For  Tho :  Lloyd,  J.  Claypole,  J.  Simcock, 
Ch.  Taylor,  &  Ja :  Hamilton. 


The  Decay  of  Conversation. — The  an- 
cient art  of  talking  is  falling  into  decay.  It  is 
an  ascertainable  fact  that,  in  proportion  to  the 
increased  population,  the  aggregate  bulk  of 
conversation  is  lessening.  People  now-a  daya 
have  something  else  to  do  but  talk.  Not  only 
do  they  live  in  such  a  hurry  that  there  is  only 
leisure  for  just  comparing  ideas  as  to  the  wea- 
ther, but  they  have  each  and  all  a  gross  quan- 
tity of  reading  to  do,  which  puts  talking  out 
of  the  question.  If  persons  remain  at  home, 
they  read  3  if  they  journey  by  the  rail,  they 
read ;  if  they  go  to  the  sea-side,  they  read  ;  we 
have  met  misguided  individuals  out  in  the 
open  fields  with  books  in  hand;  young  folks 
have  been  seen  stretched  underneath  trees,  and 
upon  the  banks  of  rivers,  poring  over  the 
opened  page ;  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  in  the 
desert,  or  within  forests, — everywhere  men 
now  pull  printed  sheets  from  their  pockets, 
and  in  the  earliest,  latest,  highest  occupations 
in  this  life,  they  read.  The  fact  is  incontest- 
ably  true,  that  modern  men  and  women  are 
reading  themselves  into  a  comparatively  silent 
race.  Reading  is  the  great  delusion  of  the 
present  time ;  it  has  become  a  sort  of  lay  piety, 
according  to  which  the  perusal  of  volumes 
reckons  as  good  works;  it  is,  in  a  word,  the 
superstition  of  the  nineteenth  century. —  Cham-, 
hers'  Journal. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer, 

A  Review  of  the  "  Prize  Essays''  of 
George  Stephenson  Roicntree  and  Thomas 
Honcoch^  on  the  decline  of  Quakerism  in 
Great  Br  if  din. 

The  Review,  by  T— ,  of  Baltimore. 

6th  Month,  1864, 
(Continued  from  page  279.) 

The  seventh  chapter  of  the  Essay,  which 
treats  of  the  marriage  regulations  of  the 
Friends,  and  their  mode  of  legislation,  exhib- 
its much  serious  reflection,  and  when  we  con- 
sider the  source  from  whence  these  rtflc^ctions 
have  emanated,  may  be  remarked  for  their  in- 
genuousness. 

The  opinions  expressed  on  the  dfsownments 
which  have  t^ken  place  in  the  Society  for 
'  marriage  contrary  to  rule/'  are  in  unison 
with  the  opinions  entertained  by  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Christian  world  on  the  subject. 
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Prefixed  to  this  chapter  is  a  well  chosen  matter  ' 
from  the  writiDgs  of  Joha  Bright,  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  also  a  member 
of  ParKuinient.  We  present  the  matter  entire, 
as  a  fitting  introduction  to  the  revelations 
which  folio vv.  "  A  wonderful,  picture  of  what 
good  men  may  do,  acting  on  mistaken  notions 
of  duty;  to  destroy  the  very  structure  they  are 
most  anxious  to  uphold/' 

After  two  pages  devoted  to  the  marriage 
ordinances  of  the  Friends,  the  author  proceeds 
with  his  considerations  on  the  many  excom- 
munications from  the  Society,  for  "  marriage 
contrary  to  rule.''  He  takes  the  trouble  to 
furnish  undoubted  proofs  of  the  truth  of  his 
assertions,  and  declares,  "  that  from  the  year 
1800  to  1855  upwards  of  four  thousand  persons 
have  been  disowned  by  the  Friends  of  the 
Unitf^l  Kingdom,  for  marrying  contrary  to 
their  laws."  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
such  a  procedure  is  obvious,  and  from  the  dis- 
affection t'lereby  produced  in  the  families 
where  such  excommunications  have  taken 
place,  a  diminution  in  the  sect  may  be  easily 
accounted  for. 

But  the  Society  of  Friends  in  England, 
Scotland,  i\nd  Ireland,  has  perhaps  been  as 
much  lessened  by  emigration  as  by  any  other 
cause,  large  numbers  of  the  Society  having 
within  (he  last  fifty  years  emigrated  to  the 
United  States,  particularly  to  the  Western 
States,  to  Canada,  and  to  Australia.  In  this 
last  named  country,  since  the  town  of  Sidney 
became  a  flourishing  trading  port,  many 
Friends  have  sought  a  residence,  preferring 
its  warm  climate  to  the  climate  of  the  British 
Islands.  They  have  built  a  fine  meeting  house 
at  Sidney,  and  we  are  told  a  Yearly  IMeet- 
ing  for  all  the  Australian  provinces  is  annually 
held  there;  the  Friends  of  those  distant  settle- 
ments ar'i  said  to  be  highly  respectable  repre- 
sentatives of  the  faith. 

Till,  decioase  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
Great  Biitaiu,  from  the  two  causes  above  men- 
tioned, is  Miihcieutly  clear  to  be  understood, 
and  yoc  ii;,  ,  o  ;ms  its  decline  is  more  in  point  of 
uumbyra  di  iii  in  power.  We  judge  from  the 
moral  iiBplayed  by  some  of  the  Friends, 

and  iroiii  L-je  Quaker  representation  in  Parlia- 
ment, that  although  they  may  be  "  fewer  in  num- 
ber iu  the  United  Kingdom  than  they  were  at 
the  begi.iU.ug  of  the  present  century,"  yet 
that  their  enlightened  conservative  principles 
were  never  more  highly  appreciated  by  the 
masses  in  the  mother  country,  than  they  are 
at  the  prt'Pcnt  time. 

After  the  matter  which  the  Essayist  has  se- 
lected from  the  writings  of  John  Bright,  to 
precede  his  remarks  on  the  legislation  of  the 
Quakers,  he  devotes  twelve  pa-es  to  the  sub- 
ject, from  which  we  select  the  following: — 
*'  Expei  iea>je  might  have  taught  the  Quaker 


legislators  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  the 
direction  of  mankind  in  the  affair  of  marriage 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  tasks 
that  can  be  undertaken,  and  that  it  is  pre- 
eminetly  one  in  which,  whilst  men  may  be  in- 
fluenced by  Christian  counsel,  by  education 
and  persuasion,  it  is  also  one  in  which  they 
will  not  be  driven  and  dragooned.  The  latter 
policy  is  short,  summary,  and  easy.  The  for^ 
mer  requires  ability,  discrimination,  patience, 
and  strong  faith  in  principles.  The  latter  was 
chosen  by  the  Quakers  of  the  middle  age,  and 
has  been  maintained  with  little  relaxation  to 
the  present  day.  We  consider  it  as  the  most 
influential  proximate  cause  of  the  numerical 
decline  of  the  Society. 

The  last  chapter  commences  with  a  quota- 
tion from  Dr.  Arnold,  which,  from  its  sugges- 
tive character,  we  give  without  curtailment. 

"  There  is  nothing  so  revolutionary,  because 
there  is  nothing  so  unnatural  and  convulsive 
to  society,  as  the  strain  to  keep  things  fixed, 
when  all  the  world  is,  by  the  very  law  of  its 
creation,  in  eternal  progress ;  and  the  cause  of 
all  the  evils  in  the  world  maybe  traced  to  that 
natural,  but  most  deadly  error  of  human  in- 
dolence and  corruption,  that  our  business  is 
to  preserve,  and  not  to  improve." 

This  entire  chapter  is  written  with  so  evi- 
dent a  desire  to  present  "  the  people,  called 
Quakers,"  with  a  true  picture  of  themselves, 
and  the  various  inconsistencies  which  have  de- 
tracted from  the  merits  of  their  enlightened 
faith,  we  imagine  the  likeness  must  be  appa- 
rent to  all  who  have  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
proceedings  of  their  disciplinary  meetings  for 
the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years.  Be  prefaces  his 
remarks  by  confessions  of  kindly  feelings, 
which  had  they  appeared  in  his  first  pages 
might  have  induced  the  readers  amongst  the 
Friends  to  approach  his  subjects  with  the  good 
humor  which  would  have  secured  him  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  attentive  perusal ;  he  has  how- 
ever made  so  many  manifestations  in  favor  of 
the  idea,  that  there  was  not  only  something 
wrong  in  the  original  constitution  of  the  body," 
but  in  fact  also  in  almost  all  their  doctrines  and 
testimonies,  that  many  ere  half  way  through 
the  work  have  laid  it  aside  in  disgust  at  his 
prejudices.  Had  he  remembered  the  maxim 
of  the  old  Classics,  "  When  you  desire  to  ad- 
minister bitter  potions  to  the  sick,  you  must 
sweeten  the  rim  of  the  cup  with  honey,"  his 
reception  had  been  more  favorable ;  but  he  has, 
as  we  see,  placed  the  bitter  before  the  sweet, 
and  to  the  detriment  of  his  interests  as  a  writer. 
Had  the  favorable  sentiments  which  are  breathed 
forth  in  his  last  pages  been  uttered  in  time,  he 
would  have  secured  more  readers  for  the  in- 
structive matter  he  presents.  We  allude  to 
what  he  says  on  the  attitude  assumed  by  the 
Friends  towards  the  Fine  Arts,"  and  what  Baa- 
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OToft  styles  their  distrust  of  thero  ;  to  his  re- 
marks on  birth-right  membership,  and  their 
disownnients  for  marriage,  and  the  conse- 
quences which  have  resulted  to  the  Socisty  of 
Friends  from  the  opinions  entertained  on  these 
subjects.  We  may  also  repeat  again  (although 
we  dissent  from  the  judgment  the  author  has 
expressed,  of  the  low  condition  of  the  ministry 
of  the  Quakers  of  Great  Britain,)  that  a  part 
of  his  observations  on  the  ministry  are  worthy 
of  consideration ;  as  are  also  his  suggestions  on 
tbeir  neglect  of  religious  teaching,  and  his 
opinions  on  prayer.  On  the  last  named  sub- 
jifect,  however,  notwithstanding  he  conveys 
useful  hints,  his  writings  appear  to  be  the  ef- 
forts of  a  young  man.'''  To  illustrate  our  dec 
laration  of  the  genial  sentiments  manifested 
toward  the  conclusion  of  the  Essay,  we  close 
our  review  by  two  extracts  from  the  last  chap- 
ter. 

"  Our  task,  now  drawing  to  a  close,  has  been 
a  somewhat  ungrateful  one.    The  nature  of 
our  subject  has  compelled  us  to  dtvell  chiefly 
on  the  defects  of  Quakerism ;  to  disclose  its 
weak  points:  to  exhibit  the  mistakes  of  its  de- 
fenders, and  to  trace  the  connection  existing 
between  such  mistakes  and  its  present  decrepid 
condition.    It  would  have  been  a  more  inviting 
employment,  but  a  less  useful  one,  to  have  un- 
folded the  happier  aspects  under  whicb  Qua- 
kerism has  displayed  itself;  to  have  showed 
how  much  it  has  accomplished  for  the  truth, 
and  how  beneficially  it  has  influenced  the  the- 
ology of  the  whole  professing  church ;  to  have 
told  of  its  noble  struggle  for  liberty  of  con 
science ;  of  its  practical  philanthropy;  of  its 
iteal  for  popular  education;  of  its  unfaltering 
protest  against  w«r;  or  to  have  painted  a  lovely, 
because  a  faithful  picture  of  the  exceeding 
happiness   that   dwells   round    hundreds  of 
Friends'  firesides.^'    "  But  such  a  course  would 
have  been  useless  to  the  Society,  and  might 
have  been  mischievous  by  stimulating  the  error 
too  prevalent  amongst  its  members,  of  relying 
on  the  prestige  of  their  predecessors,  and  of 
adducing  the  numerous  bright  examples  of 
Catholic  self-devotedness,  that  within  the  pres 
ent  century,  have  adorned  their  section  of 
the  church,  as  a  sufficient  answer  to  all  who 
epeak  of  lessening  numbers  and  declining 
strength." 

On  another  page,  in  continuation  of  his 
speculations,  he  furnishes  the  following,  with 

*  Y/e  have  no  knowledge  of  the  author  of  this 
Essay.  The  Saturday  Review  says  of  him  :  "  The  re- 
ligious proclivities  of  Mr.  Rowntree  are  notknown." 
Judging  from  the  information  be  has  divulged  con- 
cerning the  legislation  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
taken  from  its  records,  we  place  him  in  close  prox- 
imity with  the  Quakers;  and  suppose  him  to  be  a 
member  of  a  family  "  dissaflfected,"  and  perhaps 
jus  fly  30,  by  the  discip^nary  decisions  of  th'^ir 
Monthly  Meetings.— Reviewer. 


which  we  conclude  this  article  : — "  One  point 
is  certain,  there  is  so  much  of  truth  in  its  [Qua- 
kerism] fundamental  principles  when  rightly 
understood,  that  they  are  indestructible;  and 
whether  the  exposition  of  these  truths  remains 
with  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  passes  into 
other  hands,  the  knowledge  of  them  can  never 
again  be  banished  from  the  earth." 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  16,  1864. 

On  First-day,  P.  M.,  the  3d  inst.,  a  meeting 
was  held  at  Frankford,  in  accordance  with  the 
proposition  which  was  made  by  Friends  of  that 
place,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, in  the  5th  month.  A  number  of  tlie  com- 
mittee appointed  to  have  an  oversight  of  the 
Circular  Meetings,  was  present. 

The  meeting,  we  believe,  was  generally  satis- 
factory. Encouragement  was  given  to  attend 
to  so  reasonable  a  service  as  the  assembling  to- 
gether f>r  Divine  loorship.  That  while  the 
worship  in  spirit  was  not  confined  to  time  nor 
place,  yet  constituted  as  we  are— social  beings, 
there  is  a  want  of  the  mind  that  wHl  be  sup- 
plied by  thus  drawing  in  unison  one  with  an- 
other to  the  Fountain  of  grace  and  of  truth, 
seeking  that  spiritr.al  intercourse  nv^rcifully 
o-ranted  by  the  Father,  to  those  who  love  and 
serve  Him. 

The  audience,  though  not  so  large  as  at  some 
other  places,  appea>ed  interested  and  attentive, 
and,  we  trust,  the  seed  sown  may  bring  forth 
much  fruit. 


Died,  in  Attleboro',  Buck's  county.  Pa.,  on  the 
14th  of  6th  month,  1864,  Mauy  Kirkiuudb,  in  the 
YSth  year  of  her  age;  a  member  of  Middletown 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  at  the  residence  of  Isaac  Eyre,  in  Middle- 
town,  Buck's  county.  Pa.,  oa  the  4th  of  7th  month, 
1864,  Abigail  Stapler,  in  the  49th  year  of  her  age  ; 
a  member  of  Middletown  Monthly  MectiaGr. 

 ,  at  the  residence  of  her  daughter,  R'^becca 

Satterthwait,  in  Mahoning  county,  Ohio,  from  the 
effects  of  apoplexy,  on  the  28th  of  2d  m  n:Vi,  1864, 
Anns  Gaprbtson,  in  the  80th  year  of  he  r  a>;e  :  a 
member  of  West  Monthly  and  Salfio  Quarierly 
Meetings ;  in  early  life  she  was  a  member  of  West- 
ern Quarterly  Meeting,  Chester  county.  Pa. 

 ,  sudf^enly,  in  Alliance,  Stark  oouMly,  Ohio 

on  the  20th  of  6th  month,  1864,  the  wif-*  of  Berija- 
min  Marshall  ;  a  member  of  West  Monthly  and 
Salem  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

*  Kamc  not  given. 
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Died,  on  Ihe  27th  of  4th.TBontb,  1864,  at  bis  resi- 
dence, in  Salem,  N.  J..  Evi  Smith,  in  the  iQih  year 
of  his  age,  late  of  Philadelphia. 

 ,  in  New  Castle  county,  Delaware,  on  4th  day 

4th  of  5th  month,  1864,  Agnes  Edwards,  aged  V3 
years.  Hers  were  those  sterling  virtues,  which 
adorn  domestic  life,  %nd  shed  a  halo  of  comfort 
around  tbe  family  circle.  "Who  shall  find  a  virtu- 
ous woman,  for  her  price  is  far  above  rubies?"  a. 

 ,  of  consumption,  at  her  residence  in  Hunt- 
ingdon county,  Indiana,  on  the  morning  of  the  13th 
of  6tb  month,  1864,  Mart  Jane  Tyson,  in  the  50tb 
year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Maple  Grove  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends. 

 ,  on  the  22d  of  6t.h  month,  1864,  in  Guernsey 

county,  Ohio,  of  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  Sabklla 
Amand  a,  daughter  of  John  E.  and  Elizabeth  B.  Lee, 
in  the  19th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Stillwater 
Monthly  ]\reeting  of  Friends.  She  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  those  who  knew  her.  ^ 

 ,  suddenly,  on  the  14th  of  6th  month,  1864, 

of  heart  disease,  at  her  son's,  Enos  Cook,  in  Colum- 
biana county,  Ohio,  Hannah  Cook,  wife  of  Caleb 
Cook,  in  tbe  VSd  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  West 
Monthly  and  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Friends. 
She  was  form.erly  a  resident  of  Chester  county,  Pa. 

— — ,  at  her  daughter's,  Mary  Middleton,  in  Ma- 
honing county,  Ohio,  on  the  l7th  of  Is^t  month,  1864, 
Mary  Trago,  in  the  11th  year  of  her  age;  a  mem- 
ber of  West  Monthly  and  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting 
of  Friends.  She  was  formerly  a  resident  of  Chester 
couDty,  Pa. 


support  of  Southern  slavery.  We  mm-t  lift 
I  ourselves  at  once  to  the  true  Christian  [stiitude, 
I  where  all  distinctions  of  black  and  white  are 
I  overlooked  in  the  heartfelt  recoenition  of  the 

brotherhood  of  man. — Joh7i  G.  Whitticr. 


_  A  settlement  of  Freedmen  has  been  lately  estab- 
lished on  Mason's  Island,  in  Potomac  River,  for 
which  ilc  Friends'  Association  of  New  York,  is  de- 
sirous of  procuring  a  Teacher.  Any  Friend  willing 
to  go  there,  v^iW  please  address 

Robert  Haydogk,  101  Liberty  Street, 
Tth  mo.  9th,  1864.  New  York. 


A  Conference  on  the  subject  of  Education,  as 
connected  with  the  establishment  of  a  first  class 
Institution  of  Learning,  under  the  care  of  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  will  be  held  at  East  Cain, 
at  the  close  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  on^ifth  day, 
28th  of  Yth  month,  at  which  conference  several 
members  of  the  Esecutive  Committee  expect  to  at- 
tend. All  Friends  feeling  an  interest  in  the  promo- 
tion of  educiUion,  are  invited  to  be  present.  2t. 


Elevate  the  Freedmen.— While  we  may 
well  thank  God  and  congratulate  one  another 
on  the  prospect  of  the  speedy  emancipation  of 
the  slaves  cf  the  United  States,  we  must  not 
for  a  mcment  forget;  that  from  this  hour  new 
and  m.ighty  responsibilities  devolve  jipon  us,  to 
aid,  to  direct,  and  educate  these  millions  left 
free,  indeed,  but  bewildered,  ignorant,  naked, 
and  foodless  in  the  wild  chaos  of  civil  war.  We 
have  to  undo  the  accumulated  wrongs  of  two 
centuries,;  remake  the  manhood  that  slavery 
has  woil  riigh  unmade;  to  see  to  it  that  the 
long  oppressed  colored  man  has  a  fair  field  for 
development  and  improvement,  and  to  tread 
under  our  I'eei-  the  last  vestige  of  that  hateful 
prejudice  which  has  been  the  strongest  external 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Re&pected  Friend : — On  our  return  from 
Canada,  where  we  had  been  to  attend  the  late 
Genesee  Yearly  Meeting,  land  my  companions 
were  at  the  house  of  John  Bedel,  Oneida 
County,  New  York,  a  venerable,  aged  Friend, 
who  related  to  us  the  story  I  send  thee,  enti- 
tled "  The  Death  Council,''  or  "  The  Second 
Pocahontas,"  and  assured  us  of  its  truth  He 
had  heard  it  testified  to  by  Achas  Rathbone, 
also  a  venerable  and  intimate  friend  of  my 
Father's,  who  lived  in  the  same  County  and 
was  acquainted  with  James  Dean.  We  all  con- 
cluded the  very  interesting  account  ought  to  be 
preserved,  and  we  would  much  like  to  see  it  in 
"Friends'  Intelligencer;"  for  this  purpose  the 
aged  Friend  gave  me  the  paper  he  had  so  long 
preserved.  ii.  H. 

Westbury,  6  mo.,  1864. 

THE  DEATH  COUNCIL  OP  THE  ONEIDA S. 
OR,  THE  SECOND  POCAHONTAS. 

A  true  Story  of  the  Early  Settlement  of  New  Yo'k. 
By  Henry  R.  Tracy. 

The  first  white  settler  of  tbe  towc  of  West- 
moreland, in  Oneida  County,  New  York,  was 
James  Dean,  Esquire,  a  native  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  a  graduate,  we  believe,  of  Dartmouth 
College.  In  his  boyhood,  he  had  been  sent 
among  the  Indians  on  the  Susquehanna  river 
to  acquire  their  language,  as  it  was  the  inden- 
tion of  his  parents  that  he  should  become  a 
missionary  to  carry  the  gospel  among  the  dark- 
skinned  sons  of  the  forest. 

He  became  intimately  acquainted  i^iviih  the 
Indian  character  and  customs,  so  that  upco  bis 
appointment  to  the  post  of  Indian  Agent,  v;ith 
the  rank  of  Major,  after  his  studies  were  cojv.ple- 
ted,  and  upon  the  breaking  out  of  hostilitic;-:  in 
1775,  he  made  himself  a  favorite  with  the  Onei- 
das,  in  whose  vicinity  he  was  stationed  during 
most  of  the  war,  and  was  adopted  into  the  tribe 
according  to  an  Indian  custom,  and  became  a 
favorite  son  of  the  wife  of  a  chief. 

In  1787  he  found  himself  settled  upors  a 
tract  of  land  two  mjles  square,  granted  to  liirn 
by  the  Oneidas  at  the  close  of  the  war,  aiid  on 
which  he  had  erected  a  small  house  which  af- 
forded a  comfortable  shelter  for  his  young  wife 
and  two  rosy  children,  one  two  years  oid, 
and  the  other  an  infant  of  a  few  months. 

Major  Dean  was  at  this  time  happily  situi-'ted, 
so  far  as  himself  or  any  human  inte'lf  ct  co^ld 
discover  to  the  contrary.  The  war  of  tbt*  dev- 
olution was  ended.    His  beloved  coiir.ir; ,  al- 


though she  had  waded  through  sear 


blood 
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to  achieve  her  independence,  was  now, — thank 
Grod — fi-ee  ;  Major  Dean  was  far  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  civilization,  almost  in  the  bosom  of  a 
tribe  of  savages,  but  they  were  noble  savages — 
the  Oneidas,  who  alone  of  the  Six  Nations  had 
fought  under  the  American  standard — and  he 
was  an  adopted  son  of  the  tribe.  It  is  true 
that  his  young  wife  often  sighed  as  she  thought 
of  the  home  she  had  left  behind  in  a  pleasant 
village  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  now 
celebrated  for  its  onions  ;  but  he  reminded  her 
of  the  advantages  of  their  early  location  in  a 
section  of  the  country  whose  fertility  would 
soon  attract  the  enterprising  New-Englanders 
to  the  neighborhood  which  then  seemed  so 
lonely.  Although  there  were  no  white  resi- 
dents within  many  miles,  yet  the  red-skins 
were  friendly.  The  wife  of  Skenandoah,  the 
great  chief  of  the  Oneidas,  was  his  mother  by 
Indian  adoption,  and  she  often  visited  "  the  wig- 
wam of  her  pale-faced  son  with  presents  for 
"  his  white  squaw  and  little  pappooses."  They 
lacked  not  for  soft  moccasins,  ornamented  with 
beads  and  quills  of  the  porcupine,  dyed  scarlet, 
bluft  and  yellow.  And  especially  did  the  good 
Nankoah  delight  in  adorning  the  person  of  the 
oMest  "  pappoose,'''  after  the  Indian  fashion, 
with  trinkets  and  gauds  which  seemed  to  civil- 
ized eyes,  more  grotesque  than  comely  j  and 
her  black  eyes  sparkled  with  delight  when  she 
saw  the  little  boy  toddling  about — a  miniature 
brave  lacking  only  the  tatooing  and  scalplock. 
She  also  bestowed  upon  the  family,  presents, 
which  in  their  circumstances  were  more  valua- 
ble to  them.  Their  larder  never  lacked  for 
game,  even  when  the  Major's  rifle  and  fowling 
piece  failed  to  procure  a  supply,  for  Nankoah 
brought  the  choicest  the  furest  afforded  just 
when  it  was  most  needed,  and  most  acceptable. 
If  any  member  of  the  little  household  fell  sick 
Nankoah  was  at  hand  with  healing  roots  and 
herbs  which  had  greater  efficacy  than  the  more 
expensive  medicamentums  of  the  professional 
leech.  Without  prying  into  the  affairs  of  his 
family  after  the  civilized  fashion,  she  was  ena- 
bled by  her  native  gift  of  intuition  to  discover 
and  anticipate  many  little  wants,  and  thus  she 
added  materially  to  the  sum  of  their  happiness, 
secluded  as  they  were  from  intercourse  with 
their  own  race. 

Thus  did  the  dark  countenance  of  the  Indian 
worriau  become  a  light  to  Major  Dean's  cottage. 
She  was  beautiful,  as  those  who  in  latter  years 
have  seen  favorable  specimens  of  her  noble 
tribe  will  readily  believe.  Hers  was  a  wild 
and  solemn  beauty,  so  to  speak,  which  seemed 
reflected  from  the  dark  evergreens  of  her  na- 
tive forest.  Her  form,  which  had  never  been 
im.jyrGved  in  the  modern  fashion,  was  faultless, 
her  laven  hair  was  always  arranged  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  taste,  her  black  eyes  were  calm 
and  loving  in  their  ordinary  expression,  while 


it  was  manifest  to  a  keen  observer  that  when 
passion  stirred  her  heart,  hatred  and  scorn 
would  flash  in  lightning  through  them  from  its 
depths. 

The  orange-colored  mantle  of  autumn  had 
been  thrown  over  the  forests,  and  the  crops, 
small  but  valuable,  which  Major  Dean  had  cul- 
tivated on  his  clearing,  were  already  garnered. 
For  some  days  he  had  noticed  that  the  Oneidas, 
whose  village  was  situated  about  three  miles 
off',  had  apparently  avoided  him,  and  as  he  was 
on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  them  as  a 
tribe,  and  some  of  them  had  ever  treated  him 
with  particular  marks  of  esteem,  he  was  unable 
to  account  for  this  sudden  coldness.  On  several 
occasions  when  he  had  sauntered  into  the 
skirts  of  the  woods  in  search  of  game  he  had 
casually  met  witl^  an  Oneida,  but  before  he 
could  gain  an  opportunity  to  accost  him,  the 
wily  red  skin  had  disappeared  in  the  depths  of 
the  underwood.  These  c'rcumstances  had  be- 
gun to  produce  an  impression  on  his  mind,  for 
he  knew  that  they  boded  no  good  to  hiw,  when 
at  length  an  Indian,  who  was  especially  indebted 
to  him  for  kindness,  came  suddenly  upon  him 
in  the  edge  of  the  forest  one  day  and  revealed 
to  him  some  facts  and  circumstances  which 
was  calculated  to  produce  great  uneasiness  in 
his  mind. 

An  Indian  of  the  Oneida  tribe  had  been 
murdered  by  a  white  man,  and  according  to 
the  belief  of  the  red  men  there  could  be  no 
rest  for  the  departed  spirit  until  his  death  was 

[^Here  the  copi/  is  obliterated.'] 
when  one  of  all  the  tribe  was  murdered,  if 
possible,  and  if  that  was  impracticable,  one  of 
his  tribe  must  pay  the  penalty  of  his  life  to  se- 
cure rest  to  the  soul  of  the  murdered  brave. 
An  Oneida  had  been  slain  by  a  white  man,  and 
as  Major  Dean  was  the  only  white  within  their 
reach,  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  were  debating  in 
solemn  council  the  propriety  of  putting  their 
friend  to  death. 

For  several  days  the  debate  was  prolonged, 
the  friendly  Indian  giving  a  report  each  day  to 
Major  Dean  of  what  had  passed  in  the  council. 
He  hoped,  fondly  hoped,  that  the  party  opposed 
to  sacrificing  him  would  prevail  He  could 
not  fly  with  his  wife  and  little  ones  for  he  knew 
that  he  was  watched,-  and  that  the  nearest 
white  settlement  was  too  far  distant  to  be 
reached  in  safety.  He  dared  not  inform  his 
wife  of  the  uncertain  tenure  on  which  he  held 
his  life,  so  dear  to  himself  for  her  sake  and 
her  children's.  The  suspense  in  which  he 
lived  was  fearful,  and  it  required  all  his  self- 
command  to  conceal  the  anxiety  that  was  con- 
suming him. 

In  the  covert  of  the  forest  he  prayed  in 
agony  of  soul  that  his  wife  and  babes  might 
not  be  left  without  a  protector  in  the  wilder- 
ness.   A  voice  from  heaven  seemed  to  assure 
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him  that  his  petition  was  granted,  and  he  re- 
tired to  l^is  couch  that  night  more  cheerful 
than  he  had  been  for  several  days.  His  Indian 
friend  had  not  visited  hira  that  afternoon,  but 
he  felt  sure  that  the  council  had  decided  in  his 
favor. 

He  slept  soundly  until  near  midnight,  when 
he  was  awakened  by  a  cry  proceeding  from  the 
neighboring  forest.  His  quick  ear  discovered 
that  a  band  of  the  Oneidas  were  approaching, 
singing  his  death  song  !  He  aroused  his  wife, 
and  in  a  few  words  informed  her  what  had 
taken  place,  and  what  must  now  be  his  doom. 
Imprinting  one  kiss  on  her  pale  brow  he  left 
her  bending  over  her  little  ones  in  silent  prayer 
and  went  into  the  outer  room  to  meet  the 
Oneidas  who  were  already  at  the  door. 

In  spite  of  his  strongest  efforts  at  self-pos- 
session, Major  Dean'"s  paleness  betrayed  the 
anxiety,  the  agony  which  gnawed  his  heart. 
But  his  lips  were  compressed,  and  the  hand 
which  waived  a  haughty  invitation  to  the 
chiefs  to  enter,  trembled  not.  He  was  brave, 
and  feareci  not  to  die  ;  but  the  thought  of 
what  might  befall  the  little  group  he  had  left  in 
his  sleeping  apartment  almost  unnerved  Lim 
for  the  task  cf  dealing  with  his  fierce  guests; 
for  he  was  determined  to  try  the  power  of  his 
eloquence  and  reasoning  with  them,  feeling 
certain  that  no  personal  ill-will  against  him, 
but  rather  a  sense  of  duty  had  prompted  them 
to  seek  his  life. 

The  chiefs,  six  in  number,  sat  down,  and 
Major  Dean  having  placed  a  candle  on  a 
table  which  occupied  one  corner  of  the  apart- 
ment, placed  himself  in  an  attitude  of  atten- 
tion. Silence  reigned  for  some  moments,  the 
countenances  of  the  savages  betraying  no  emo- 
tion whatever.  At  length  a  chief  arose,  and 
in  a  brief  but  energetic  address,  explained  the 
object  of  their  visit. — Their  murdered  brother, 
who  had  been  a  brave  man  during  his  life, 
could  have  no  rest  in  the  hunting  ground  of 
the  spirits  until  his  murder  had  been  avenged 
by  the  death  of  a  white  man.  The  Great  Spirit 
himself  was  now  angry  with  his  red  children 
for  delaying  to  execute  the  sentence  which 
some  of  their  tribe  had  been  willing  to  pro- 
nounce on  him  for  many  days. 

Major  Dean  replied  in  a  speech  which  he 
hoped  would  make  an  impression  on  the  sava- 
ges sufficiently  powerful  to  cause  a  reversal  of 
their  sentence.  He  had  been  accustomed  to 
speaking  in  Indian  councils,  was  versed  in  In- 
dian lore,  and  knew  what  arguments  would  be 
likely  to  have  weight  in  the  minds  of  the  red 
sons  of  the  forest.  All  these  he  urged  with 
all  the  eloquence  of  which  he  was  master, 
dealing  with  the  question  mostly  in  the  ab- 
stract, and  hardly  referring  to  himself  and  the 
personal  interest  which  he  had  in  his  own  life. 

The  Indian  orator  rejoined,  and  again  Major 


Dean  replied  to  him,  and  thus  the  debate  went 
on  between  the  two,  the  remainder  of  the  party 
pre'serving  silence,  and  seeming  perfectly  indif- 
ferent, or  as  if  the  matter  was  prejudged,  and 
the  doom  of  the  white  man  already  fixed.  It 
became  evident  to  him  that  all  the  arguments 
which  he  was  capable  of  adducing  had  already 
been  adduced  and  overthrown  in  the  protrac- 
ted debate  held  at  the  council  of  the  tribe. 

And  as  the  debate  went  on,  hope  waxed 
fainter  and  fainter  in  the  heart  of  Major  Dean. 
He  felt  that  no  personal  enmity  was  entertained 
for  him,  but  the  Indian  spirit  of  revenge,  tak- 
ing high  ground,  operating  like  the  white  man's 
sense  of  religious  duty,  was  harder  to  deal 
with,  more  difficult  to  allay  or  satisfy  than  any 
mere  personal  animosity.  It  was  the  old  Jew- 
ish code — an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth — blood  for  blood  and  life  for  life.  But 
the  motive  of  these  poor  savages  was  more 
comprehensive  in  design  than  this  bloody  part 
of  the  Jewish  code — it  was  not  merely  to  pre- 
vent murder,  but  to  secure  eternal  rest  to  the 
soul  of  a  slain  brother. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Man's  only  power  over  nature. — This 
one  operation  of  putting  things  into  fit  places 
for  being  acted  upon  by  their  own  internal 
forces,  and  by  those  residing  in  other  natural 
objects,  is  all  that  man  does,  or  can  do,  with 
matter.  He  only  moves  one  thing  to  or  from 
another.  He  moves  a  seed  into  the  ground  ; 
and  the  natural  forces  of  vegetation  produce  in 
succession,  a  root,  a  stem,  leaves,  flowers,  and 
fruit.  He  moves  an  axe  through  a  tree,  and 
it  falls  by  the  natural  force  of  gravitation  ;  he 
moves  a  saw  through  it  in  a  particular 
manner,  and  the  physical  properties  by  which 
a  softer  substance  gives  way  before  a  harder, 
make  it  separate  into  planks,  which  he  ar- 
ranges in  certain  positions,  with  nails  driven 
through  them,  or  adhesive  matter  between 
them,  and  produces  a  table,  or  a  house.  He  moves 
a  spark  to  fuel,  and  it  ignites^  and  by  the  force 
generated  in  combustion,  it  cooks  the  food, 
melts  or  softens  the  iron,  converts  into  beer  or 
sugar  the  malt  or  cane- juice,  which  he  has 
previously  moved  to  the  spot.  He  has  no 
other  means  of  acting  on  matter,  than  by 
moving  it.  Motion,  end  resistance  to  motion, 
are  the  only  things  which  his  muscles  are  con- 
structed for.  By  muscular  contraction,  he  can 
create  a  pressure  on  an  outward  object,  which, 
if  sufficiently  powerful,  will  set  it  in  motion ; 
or  if  it  be  already  moving,  will  check  or  mod- 
ify, or  altogether  arrest  its  motion,  if  he  can  do 
no  more.  But  this  is  enough  to  have  given 
all  the  command  which  mankind  has  acquired 
over  natural  forces,  immieasurably  more  power- 
ful than  themselves — a  command  which,  great 
as  it  is  already,  is  without  doubt  destined  to 
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become  indefinitely  greater.  He  exerts  this 
power  either  by  avaih'ng  himself  of  natural 
forces  in  existence,  or  by  arran2:iug  objects  in 
those  mixtures  and  combinations  by  which 
natural  forces  are  generated ;  as  when,  bj  put- 
tinn:  a  liuhted  match  to  fuel,  and  water  into  a 
boiler  over  it,  he  generates  the  expansive  force 
of  steam,  a  power  which  has  been  made  so 
Inrgcly  available  for  the  attainment  of  human 
purposes. — PnyicipJes  of  PoUtical  Economy^  hy 
John   Stuart  Mill. 

[The  following  Poem,  with  its  explanatory  intro- 
duction, was  read  bj  the  author,  on  the  recent  ez- 
cursii  u  of  Friends'  Social  Lyceum,  and  is  furnished 
for  insei  tion  in  the  Intelligencer,  at  the  request  of 
its  Editors.] 

DEFENCE  OF  QUAKERISM. 
BY  JACOB  M.  ELLIS. 

The  origin  of  what  I  now  propose  submitting  to 
you  nij}  seem  to  reejuire  some  explanation.  In 
ajiotber  Literary  Association,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, there  was  selected  for  d^-'bate,  a  considerable 
time  since,  the  following  Qaestion  : 

"  To  which  are  we  niosi  iMiebted  for  the  preva- 
lence of  liberal  ideas, — to  the  Puritans  or  the  Qua- 
kers 

Du.irjy  the  discussion,  in  which  I  did  not  partici- 
pate, notwithstanding  due  ciedit  was  given  to  the 
Qur.ktr?  for  "their  fciood  moral  training,"  "their 
h.\e  ui  T'  uth,'^  &c.,  &c  .  it  w,,s  alleged  that  "they 
wtre  py  uctical/' — lb;-}'  w 
Until  f,i'  latter  Jear^  ;  t 
folu\"  .)iid  vvere  thus  purf^ 


I 

pa 

ti. 

tb 


''hat  iheir 
disajfected,"  and 


opposed  to  educatiofi" 
i-y  kept  u-iiMn  their 
Mi-  h  ia  their  benevo- 
:q  loose;"  that  tbey 
"  numbers  decreasing  " 


g  tor  a  long  time  pitviously  boen  in  the 
(jf  :'nonymously  n  vit  wing,  in  this  desultory 
..rese  debaie.«,  \\va\vv  xXit  self-adopted  cap- 
"  i^rj  orler"  ;  nd  teel'i  g  rbat  justice  had  not 
'H-  I  hem,  I  forwarded  to  the  nest  meeting  of 
.'iiion  on  ti:i,  .-lu  o'.'tdingw^eek,  the  follow- 
'  •  •  =     "  J j.'j'ui •.•<'.  -  J  Q /!■/.{ kerism"  characterized 
■'•  '"'t^r  ^o.  54." — P'Ljcb  has  slumbered  in  my 
••  •  o:n  tiaat  t nntii  the  present  occasion  : 


Reporter^  beii:g 
iioic  r  rone  to 


Nc;  .    ,    ,  d.  UU',  ^ 
A  .  ,rO:K./   r  : 

Th^•     'ia/irr.s  wvre  < 
Kuril  OH  his  frieut. 
So  now,  a  word  or  two  we  cUyim, 
For  justice  only,— no-t  for  fame. 


icecb, 
\o  teach, 
b.i:e, 

state. 

•  fended, — 
epended  ; 


Without  a  doubt,  ihe  Pilgrims  did, 

Just  at  their  rise,  what  Master  bid  : 

How  lon^  they  ran  the  race  thus  well, 

When  first  they  swerved,  'twere  hard  to  tell 

V.  ;  ,b  fnith  jis  firm  as  g^ianite  rock, 

Tl'is  firmness  fornj«-d  a  common  stock; 

And,  had  it  kfpt  its  rig'htfiil  place, 

Angelic  vlHuf'^' wouhi'  hfi;ve  graced  ; 

But  <7r'i')on  cia  ving,  losiud  reli  f 

iw  p<! !  -.•ccuUoiii^ — tuV'  i'C-icj  ; 

A'r.'i  where  iliis  cliU.'ic'.  .igainst  their  crccd^ 

■■J';-;'  n         rh-r-ir  firmcirvt,  .i;id  indeed. 

W.fh  -'.nfrvaU^  just      ,  -•-rong, 

A  ;i',trii6g''wbnh  Tc  •  d. 


A  barren  soil  was  theirs  to  till, 
That  needed  labor  hard,  to  fill 
Their  garners,  where  was  careful  stored 
Bright  treasures  for  a  cheerful  board. 
This  toil,  this  firmness,  well  combined, 
Gave  strength  of  body,  force  of  mind  ; 
Thus,  industry^  with  keenness  blended, 
From  sire  to  son  has  e'er  descended. 

Extending  wide,  and  having  place, 
From  son  to  sire  we  backward  trace. 
Then  more  ihe  pity, — that  a  name 
With  much  to  honor,  has  the  stain 
Of  bigotry,  and  blinded  zeal, 
Destructive  of —  the  common  weal. 

Said  some,  who  strong  their  cause  espoused, 

This  zeal  of  theirs  was  ne'er  aroused, 

Save  from  a  good  and  honest  cause, 

For  trampling  on  the  civil  laws. 

We  claim — religious^  with  the  civil  blended, 

That  scarce  one  knew  which  w  ay  they  tended, 

Where  each  began,  or  where  it  ended. 

Then  was  a  tribute  justly  paid 

To  Quaker  worth,  as  now  displayed. 

In  moral  training,  love  of  truth. 

From  sire  and  dame  to  faltering  youth  ; 

But  yet  'twas  said,  their  efforts  ceased 

Within  their  fold.    A  slow  increase 

Of  numbers  showed  a  want  of  care  ; 

A  disaffection,  too,  to  share 

In  public  toil,  where  effort  would 

Bring  forth  results  of  common  good. 

E'en  Education,  too,  was  slighted, 

Until,  of  late,  they've  been  benighted! 

A  '■^practical  "  career  was  needed, 

For —  from  the  world  they  had  seceded. 

Their  liberal  views,  that  some  had  quoted, 

The  opposite,  another  voted  ; 

"  So  loose  "  they  held  their  simple  faith  ! 

Give  him  a  creed,  a.nd  not  a  waif. 

"  Not  practical  V  Pray,  what  was  FOX, 

Who  gave  the  Priesthood  awful  knocks? 

He'd  have  them  of  their  power  shorn, 

And  preach  a  purer  faith  inborn. 

He  heeded  not  their  angry  spite, 

But  taught  the  people — "  Mind  the  lights 

To  "  mind  the  light"  he  never  ceased, — 

He  nobly  practised  what  he  preached. 

As  foul  a  Priesthood,  since  that  day, 

Has  not  o'er  earth  held  potent  sway  ! 

Though  still  they  rule  too  much  the  people 

With  empty  forms,  v.'ith  church  and  steeple ; 

And  some,  as  erst,  would  fain  create 

An  union  'twist  the  Church  and  Slate. 

"  Not  practical  ?"    Who  peopled  Penn* 
With  pious,  firm,  courageous  men? 
W^ho  feared  not  Indian  bows  and  darts. 
Whose  teaching  reached  their  savage  hearts? 
Whose  lives  a  striking  index  bore 
Of  inward  faith,  an  ample  store  ? 

"  Not  practical?"    Who  felled  the  oaks 
Of  forest.    Penn,  with  sturdy  strokes  ? 
And  ''Disaffected!"     Who,  we  ask, 
Accomplished  that  herculean  task 
For  our  loved  State:  a  code  of  laws? 
To  seek  a  wiser — nations  pause. 

"  Not  pradical  ?"     Who  first  began 

T't  woman,  treat  as  well  as  man  ? 

Who  owned  her  strength,  as  well  as  grace, 

And  gav  "  her  judgment  proper  place? 

*  Penneylvania. 
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Who  finds  for  her  co-equal  grounds, 
Where  talent,  and  wliere  skill  abounds  ? 
Who  firstsin  equal  claim  admitted. 
To  wealth  from  sire  to  sons  transmitted? 
And  more, — their  discipline  of  laws 
Upholds  another  righteous  cause. 
In  Church  affairs,  they  always  take 
The  nobie  ground,  that  equal  stake 
Has  woman.    Her  voice  is  heard, 
And  by  her  pleadings  hearts  are  stirred. 
(To  be  continued  ) 


Prom  the  Qnarterly  RevieTV. 

POMPEII. 

(Continued  from  page  256.) 

The  diggers  and  basket-carriers  return  to 
their  work  until  Ihe  discovery  of  another  object 
is  announced.    At  length  the  chamber  is  en- 
tirely cleared.    It  forms  part  of  the  house  of  a 
wealthy  citizen.    We  are  in  the  "  tablinum,'^  a 
small  recess  opening  upon  the  great  hall  or 
atrium.  The  walls  are  elaborately  painted  after 
the  usual  Pompeian  fashion.  If  they  are  found 
to  be  falling,  they  are  at  once  strengthened  by 
iron  brackets,  or,  if  necessary,  sustained  by 
wooden  props  or  by  masonry.    If  the  paintings 
are  of  more  than  ordinary  merit,  they  are  care- 
fully removed,  by  detaching  the  plaster  from 
the  wall.    A  varnish  is  laid  over  those  which 
remain,  to  preserve  them  from  the  etiects  of  ex- 
posure.   The  ancients  theoiseives  were  careful 
to  keep  them  from  damp,  and  many  of  the  most 
richly  painted  walls  have,  for  this  purpose,  a 
sheet  of  lead  between  the  "  intonaco  "  and  the 
wall  itself.    The  pavement  is  either  of  mosaic, 
sometimes  rich  w^ith  flowers,  fruit,  masks,  or 
figures  in  bright  colors  j  or  of  simple  patterns 
in  white  and  black  teeserie.  On  removing  from 
it  the  last  layer  of  rubbish,  we  come  upon  a 
^perfect  skeleton ;  it  is  that  of  a  woman,  probably 
the  mistress  of  the  house.    She  had  attempted 
to  fly  on  that  fatal  uight,  and  had  thought  to 
save  her  jewel-case— the  "  mundus  wuliebris 
— "  the  woman's  all  " — enclosed  in  its  wooden 
casket  or  pyxis.    We  find  the  hinges, .the  lock, 
and  the  ornamental  fittings,  which,  being  of 
bronze  and  ivory,  have  been  preserved,  whilst 
the  wood- work  has  perished.    Scattered  around 
her  are  its  contents, — her  golden  ear-rings, 
bracelets,  and  a  necklace  hung  with  curious 
amulets,  such  as  objects  in  coral,  supposed  to 
bring  fecundity,  a  closed  hand,  with  the  two 
fingers  extended  to  ward  off  the  evil  eye,  a  bee 
in  onyx  of  exquisite  workmanship,  as  an  augury 
of  good,  and  little  bells  whose  sound  drives 
away  contagion,  her  jewelled  rings,  a  fragment 
of  her  ivory  comb^  her  bionze  looking  glass,  the 
ivory  pins  that  gathered  up  her  tresses,  and  a 
few  small  glass  and  alabaster  vases  and  bottles 
which  held  her  ointments  and  perfumes.  If 
the  lava  mud  has  penetrated  into  the  chamber, 
the  mould  of  the  casket  itself  may  be  preserved, 
£0  that  a  perfect  cast  may  be  taken  of  it,  and 


even  the  impressjion  of  the  linen  garments 
which  formed  part  of  her  wardrobe  ir«ay  f;e 
plainly  seen.  Near  her  lies  a  terra-cotta  hvmp, 
with  its  elegant  dolphin  shaped  cover.  It  had 
fallen  from  her  hand  when  she  sank  exhousted, 
after  in  vain  groping  her  way  through  the  thick 
darkness. 

But  the  excavations  at  present  carried  on  ore 
mostly  confined  to  a  part  of  the  town  vhich 
seems  to  have  been  inhabited  by  the  pooicr 
classes.  The  ground-floor  of  the  houses  consists 
of  mean  shops,  with  an  outer  room  entirely  ODen 
to  the  etreet,  and  an  inner,  small  and  dark,,  in 
which  the  stores  were  probably  kept. 

These  humble  dwellings  are,  however,  by  no 
means  devoid  of  interest.    They  afford  us  a 
curious  insight  into  the  manners  and  mode  of 
life  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pompeii.  Many  trades 
and  crafts  still  well  known  to  us  were  carried 
on  in  them.    Some  have  their  appropriare  sign, 
such  as  we  sec  over  modern  shops.    A  kiud  of 
eating-house  was  recently  discovered.    In  the 
front  room  was  the  usual  slab  of  white  marble, 
upon  which  the  smoking  meats,  and  probably 
the  stewed  gourds,  and  such  like  delicacies,  were 
exposed,  as  in  Naples  at  this  day.    On  it  siood 
an  eartbern  pipkin  containing  small  fisli,  which 
had  apparently  been  cooked  in  oil  with  raisins 
and  onions,  and  had  been  ready  to  serve  up 
when  the  sudden  cloud  gathered  over  the  town. 
Let  into  a  kind  of  brick  dresser  were  deep 
basins  of  earthenware  and  metal,  beneath  v/hioii 
were  small,  open  fireplaces  to  keep  the  soap  and 
other  messes  warm.    Upon  it  were  lying  the 
ladles  which  had  been  used  to  distribute  the 
contentg  of  the  vessels.    A  rude  iron  tripod 
stood  upon  the  floor,  supporting  an  iron  pot  or 
kettle  for  boiling  water ;  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  was  a  portable  iron  cooking-stove,  such 
as  Soyer  himself  might  have  envied.  Ranged 
against  the  walls  were  a  number  of  deep  bronze 
trays  of  various  sizes,  fitting  one  into  the  other. 
Such  trays  are  still  used  in  the  East  to  serve 
up  a  meal.  A  few  glass  wine-jars  were  scattered 
over  the  floor,  and  one  or  two  square  panes  of 
real  window-glass,  shov^^ing  that  the  Romans 
were  not  ignorant  of  what,  until  recently,  anti- 
quarians declared  to  be  a  modern  invention.  In 
the  inner  shop  half  a  dozen  eartbern  jars  or 
amphorae  of  various  sizes  stood  upright  against 
the  wall.    They  had  contained  select  wines,  for 
which,  no  doubt,  the  host  enjoyed  a  local  repu- 
tation.   Each  bore  its  mark,  and  the  name  of 
the  wine  it  held  ;  some  the  year  of  the  vintage 
fixed  by  the  consular  date.    Thus,  on  one  am- 
phora we  read    frvt.  t.  clavdio.  iiii.  l.  vi- 
TELLIO.  III.  COS.^'    The  contents  were  conse- 
quently thirty-two  years  old  when  the  town  was 
overwhelmed,  having  been  "  bottled    in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  consulate  of  Tiberius  Claudius 
and  the  third  of  Lucius  Vitellius,  or  A.  D.  47. 
One  wine,  from  the  island  of  Cos,  is  called 
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*'  COVM.  granatvm/^  The  epithet  "  grana- 
tum  ''  is  supposed  by  Signor  Fiorelli  to  indicate 
some  peculiar  flavor  which  was  specially  es- 
teemed. It  is  noted  that  it  was  bought  from 
the  cellar  of  Aierius  Felix  at  Kome, — no  doubt 
a  celebrated  wine  merchant  "  of  the  period." 
Another  jar  is  marked  "  KOR.  opt." — tue  very 
best  Corcyra;  the  island  was  well  known  for 
the  produce  of  its  grapes.  One  contained  a 
wine  which  was  evidently  considered  very 
choice  :  it  is  called  "Old  Luna,"  and  we  are 
informed  that  it  was  bought  by  one  Cornelia  out 
of  the  cellar  of  M.  Valerius  Abinnericus  (a 
very  Easlern-sounding  name — perhaps  he  was 
a  Jew),  and  had  been  kept  four  years  in  bot- 
tle. 

Q 
O 

LVN.  VET  § 
ATiriR  « 
XI II  IS  ^ 
M.  VALERI.  ABINNERICI 

The  letter  Pt  may  indicate  that  it  was  red.  The 
number  preceding  the  letter  g  may  mark  the 
price  paid  for  it,  or  the  measure  of  the  amphora. 
At  the  bottom  of  this  inner  room  was  a  baking- 
oven.  The  mouth  was  still  closed  with  an  iron 
plate.  On  the  floor  beneath  lay  the  iron  sho.vel 
with  which  the  loaves  had  been  placed  in  the 
oven,  and  with  which  they  were  to  be  taken  out 
when  fit  for  use.  When  the  iron  door  w^is 
removed,  it  was  found  that  it  had  so  completely 
closed  the  entrance  that  neither  ashes  nor  mud 
had  entered  the  oven,  which  was  as  it  had  been 
left  by  the  baker  alter  he  had  placed  his  loaves 
in  it  for  baking  eighteen  hundred  years  ago. 
"VVitliin  were  the  loaves  themselves,  eighty- 
three  in  number,  black  and  charred,  but  still 
retaining  their  shape,  that  of  a  modern  double 
loaf  scored  on  the  top.  Scattered  about  the 
room  were  found  olives,  onions,  beans,  nuts,  and 
the  bones  of  fish.  Near  the  oven  were  other 
bronze  trays;  and  various  vessels  in  metal  were 
on  the  floor.  Two  large  leaden  tubs,  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  room,  had  probably  been  used  for 
slops  and  refuse.  Squalid  cook's  shops,  not 
unlike  that  discovered  at  Pompeii,  are  to  be 
seen  in  many  a  back  street  of  modern  Naples. 

At  a  short  distance  from  this  humble  res 
taurant  is  a  small  mean  house,  opening  by  op- 
posite doors  into  two  narrow  and  secluded 
streets.  Its  character  is  sufliiciently  indicated 
by  the  sign  placed  over  the  entrances.  It  was 
a  lupaner."  It  consisted  of  two  floors,  the 
lower  a  nest  of  small  rooms  or  rather  closets, 
over  the  doors  of  which  were  obscene  paintings ; 
the  upper  more  decently  decorated.  It  had 
been  previously  rifled,  and  nothing  was  found 
in  it,  except  the  bronze  bell  which  was  hung 
up  in  such  places,  and  a  metal  vessel  filled  with 
beans  and  onions,  the  dish  which  had  been 
prepared  for  the  frugal  supper  of  the  unhappy 
inmates  of  the  place  on  the  24th  of  August, 


A.  D.  79.  The  curious  antiquary  should  not 
fail  to  visit  this  singular  building.  Judging 
from  the  inscriptions  scratched  upon  the  walls 
of  the  rooms,  it  was  chiefly  frequented  by  gladi- 
ators. These  rude  inscriptions  are  called 
"  grafiiti"  by  the  Italians.  Signor  Fiorelli  has 
published  a  valuable  comment  upon  them. 
They  are  of  considerable  interest  as  illustrating 
the  manners  of  the  people,  but  are  for  the  most 
part  too  coarse  to  be  quoted. 

Such  "graffitti"  are  constantly  found  at 
Pompeii,  and  are  amongst  the  most  curious  il- 
lustrations of  the  customs  and  every-day  life  of 
its  inhabitants.  In  one  street  a  sohool-boy  ha 
rudely  scratched  his  Greek  alphabet  upon  the 
wall  of  a  house.  We  may  conjecture  that  he 
was'a  very  small  boy,  as  his  little  hand  could 
scarcely  reach  above  three  feet.  Some  idler 
has  elsewhere  scribbled  part  of  the  first  verse 
of  the  ^neid,  writing  the  words  as  they  were 
probably  pronounced  in  the  dialect  of  the  South 
of  Italy, 

"  ALMA  VILVMQVE  CANO  TLO  .  . 

On  another  wall  may  be  traced  a  verse  from 
^'  Ovid's  Art  of  Love."  These  are  the  only 
fragments  from  any  known  classic  authors 
which,  as  far  as  we  know,  have  been  discovered 
at  Pompeii.  On  the  wall  of  the  Basilica  itself 
some  disappointed  and  spiteful  lover  has  writ- 
ten what  we  trust  was  a  scandalous  libel  upon 
a  faithless  mistress  :  "  lvcilla  ex  corpore 
LVCRVM  EACIEEAT."  On  the  wall  of  a  room 
the  mistress  of  the  house  or  her  cook  had  noted 
that  on  the  15th  July  she  had  laid  fn  part  of 
her  household  stuck,  two  hundred  pounds  of 
"  Axungia,"  which  Signor  Fiorelli  conjectures 
to  have  been  a  kind  of  lard,  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  handfuls  (manuplos)  of  garlic — not 
uncommon  contents  of  a  modern  Italian  larder. 
In  many  parts  of  the  town  we  find  sentences 
and  words  in  Greek,  Oscan,  Etruscan,  and  other 
ancient  characters.  The  great  room  of  the 
baths,  the  Spoliatorium  in  which,  as  in  the 
modern  Eastern  bath,  the  bather  reposed  and 
gossiped,  is  very  rich  in  these  "  grafiiti."  In 
one  may  be  detected,  in  ill-shaped  Hebrew 
characters,  the  Jewish  proper  name  of "  Si- 
rach."  People  of  all  nations,  from  the  East 
and  the  West,  congregated  in  these  public 
places. 

The  inscriptions  painted  on  the  outer  walls 
of  many  houses  in  black  and  red  colors  are  not 
less  interesting  than  the  "  grafiitti."  They 
refer  chiefly  to  the  periodical  elections  of  the 
j3ildiles  and  Duumviri,  which  were  taking  place 
at  the  time  of  the  eruption.  Each  householder 
had  a  favorite  candidate,  and  solicited  the  votes 
of  the  electors  in  earnest  terms,  painting  his 
name  and  qualifications  at  the  sides  of  the 
house-door  after  the  fashion  of  our  election 
placards.  "  I  beg  you,"  writes  one,  "  to  choose 
Capella  for  one  of  your  duumviri."  Another 
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entreats  his  friends  to  vote  for  Cneius  Helvius, 
"  for  he  is  worthy."  Another  declares  that 
Pansa,  who  seems  to  have  had  many  support- 
ers, is  ^'  dignissimus."  One  Popidius,  a  youth- 
ful candidate,  and,  from  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  his  name,  evidently  very  popular,  is  pro- 
nounced "  verecundum  adolescentem  " — a  mod- 
est youth,  and  "  egregium  adolescentem."  An 
elector  asks  Proculus  to  vote  for  Sabinus, 
promising  that  Sabinus  shall  vote  for  him  in  re- 
turn.     "  SABINUM  .  AED  .  PROCULE  .  FAC  .  ET 

ILLE  .  TE  .  FACIET."  Other  inscriptions  refer 
to  the  protection  which  the  inhabitant  of  the 
house  claimed  as  the  client  of  some  powerful 
patrician. 

Amongst  the  several  inns  recently  discovered, 
one  has  the  sign  of  the  elephant  rudely  painted 
on  the  pilaster  which  divides  two  doors.  The 
animal  is  in  the  folds  of  a  huge  serpent,  and  is 
led  by  a  pigmy.  An  inscribed  tablet  states 
that  one  Sittius  had  recently  restored  the  tav- 
ern,— SITTIVS    RIISTITVIT    IILIIRANTV.  (for 

elephantum),  and  our  host  informs  travellers 
that  he  has  a  triclinium  with  three  beds  and 
every  comfort: — 

HOSPITIVM  .  HIC  .  LOCATVR 

TRICLINIVM  .  CVM  .  TRJBVS  .  LEC- 
TIS  .  IIT  .  COMM  .  .  . 

Other  inscriptions  announce  the  perform- 
ances of  gladiators^  and  inform  the  public  that 
there  will  be  combats  with  wild  beasts,  and 
that  the  Ampitheatre,  open  to  the  sky,  will  be 
supplied  with  awnings, — venatio  et  vela 

ERUNT." 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  dwell  any  longer 
upon  many  other  new  and  interesting  discove- 
ries which  have  been  made  at  Pompeii  since 
the  Cavaliere  Fiorelli  has  directed  the  excava- 
tions, but  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  what  he 
has  done  for  the  greater  comfort  and  conveni- 
ence of  the  traveller.  Those  who  visited  Pom- 
peii in  former  days  will  not  easily  forget  the 
swarms  of  hungry  '*  custodi,"  or  guardians,  who 
infested  the  place,  and  pounced,  like  a  spider 
upon  an  entangled  fly,  upon  the  helpless  trav- 
eller. In  every  building  of  interest  there  lurked 
one  of  these  plagues,  who,  keeping  its  treasures 
under  lock*and  key,  exacted  his  fee  before  he 
opened  the  door. 

This  curse  of  the  sight-seer  in  Italy  has  been 
abolished.  The  ruins  are  now  entered  at  two 
points, — by  the  Street  of  the  Tombs,  as  former 
ly,  and  by  the  Gate  leading  to  the  forum,  which 
is  close  to  the  railway-station,  and  to  which 
road  has  recently  been  cleared.  The  number 
of  visitors  is  checked  by  a  turn-stile.  Each 
pays  an  entrance-fee  of  two  francs,  and  no  fur- 
ther gratuity  is  required.  A  guide  is  then  se 
lected  to  conduct  him  through  the  ruins.  A 
very  intelligent  class  of  men  has  been  appointed 
to  this  office.  The  visitor  further  receives  a 
printed  plan  of  the  excavations  and  a  list  of 


the  principal  buildiogs,  those  of  peculiar  inter- 
est being  marked  with  a  star,  so  that  he  may 
either  examine  all  that  is  to  be  seen,  or,  if  his 
time  should  be  limited,  may  make  the  most  of 
it.    He  is  left,  as  much  as  possible,  to  himself. 
It  is  expected  that  a  sense  of  propriety  will  re- 
strain him  from  injuring  any  of  the  monuments, 
and  from  indulging  in  the  low  habit  of  writing 
his  name  upon  the  walls.    Signer  Fiorelli  has 
devised  a  method  of  bringing  to  shame  those 
who  are  guilty  of  this  breach  of  good  manners. 
He  has  ordered  the  names  thus  written  to  be 
published  weekly  in  the  Naples  paper  which 
has  the  largest  circulation.    He  has  been  re- 
quested to  furnish  a  list  of  those  of  our  own 
countrymen,  that  they  maybe  similarly  exposed 
to  public  reprobation  at  home.    Notices  in 
several  languages  are  placed  at  the  entrances 
and  in  different  parts  of  the  ruins,  calling  upon 
visitors  not  to  give  gratuities,  and  threatening 
with  instant  dismissal  those  who  venture  to  re- 
ceive them.    And  these  rules  are  rigorously 
enforced,  and  have  already  had  a  salutary  ef- 
fect upon  this  formerly  demoralized  race  of 
Italian  custodi.    A  bright-eyed,  smiling  boy, 
who  had  been  employed  for  a  whole  day  in 
carrying  the  drawing  materials  of  a  sketcher 
and  in  performing  various  little  services  with 
that  singular  quickness  and  intelligence  which 
distinguish  the  Italian  peasant,  resolutely  re- 
fused the  "  buonamano  "  to  which,  it  was  be- 
lieved, he  was  fully  entitled  for  his  extra  work  ; 
and  this  instance  of  his  virtue  was  the  more  re- 
markable as  no  superintendent  was  near.  It 
is  impossible  to  over-rate  the  effect  that  these 
seemingly  trifling  rules — now  enforced  in  all 
the  public  institutions  in  Naples — will  have 
upon  the  character  of  the  people.    Where  but 
a  short  time  ago  there  was  everywhere  cor- 
ruption, from  the  throne  to  the  beggar, — where 
every  public  officer,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  lived  upon  the  bribes  which  he  exacted, 
— this  attempt  to  inculcate  principles  of  hon- 
esty deserves  the  highest  praise  and  should 
meet  with  every  encouragement. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Genuine  virtue  has  a  language  that  speaks 
to  every  heart  throughout  the  world.  It  is  a 
language  which  is  understood  by  all.  In  every 
region,  every  climate,  the  homage  paid  to  it  is 
the  same. 

From   the  Scientific  American. 
THE  OLDEST  FAMILY — ITS  GROWTH  AND  DE- 
CLINE. 

The  vast  multitude  of  facts  which  have  been 
collected  by  the  students  of  geology  have 
diBveioped  the  general  law,  that  each  family 
and  species  of  animals  made  its  first  appear- 
ance on  the  earth  in  individuals  few  in  numbers, 
and  small  in  size ;  it  gradually  increased  both 
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in  size  and  numbers,  till  it  attained  its  maxi- 
mum, and  then  through  long  ages  it  slowly 
and  gradually  declined. 

Ju  iii^iking  the  soundings  for  the  Atlantic 
telegraph  between  Newfoundlaad  and  Ireland 
a  siiiiiil  tube  with  a  valve  was  fitted  to  the  end 
of  ihe  line,  so  as  to  bring  up  a  little  of  the 
sediment  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  when 
this  was  dried  it  was  found  to  be  a  dust  so  fine 
that  on  rubbing  it  between  the  fingers  it  would 
dibsappear  in  the  cracks  of  the  skin.  On 
piitcing  this  dust  under  a  microscope  each  par- 
ticle was  seen  to  be  a  shell — the  home  of  a 
seui/ient  being  I  When  these  shells  are 
highly  magnified  little  holes  are  discovered  in 
them  through  which  delicate  filaments  pro- 
truded that  were  the  aLumal's  organs  of  loco- 
motion. As  these  filaments  branch  out  like 
the  root  of  a  tree,  the  animal  is  called  a  rhizo- 
pod^  from  two  Greek  words  which  signify  root- 
iboced. 

As  the  rhizopod  is  the  simplest  form  of  ani- 
mal life  it  is  probablv  the  oldest.  The  shells 
are  found  in  all  of  the  geologic  periods,  and 
as  we  go  down  in  the  strata,  or  backward  in 
the  ages,  they  regularly  increase  in  size  and 
numbers.  They  form  a  large  portion  of  the 
chalk  formation  which  was  laid  down  in  the 
age  of  reptiles,  and  at  that  time  the  shells  were 
generally  of  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  ;  in 
lower  strata  the  shells  are  found  as  large  as  a 
penny,  and  in  still  lower  a  foot  in  diameter. 

By  u  communication  on  another  page  from 
the  geologist  Dr.  Stevens,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  Canadian  geologists  have  found  the  remains 
of  rbizopods  in  unstratificd  granite,  a  rock 
heretofore  supposed  to  be  destitute  of  organic 
remains.  These  rhizopod  shells  in  granite  are 
three  feet  in  diameter.  Thus  it  is  proved  that 
the  seas  were  swarming  with  life  in  that  re- 
mote time  when  the  oldest  formation  was  hard- 
ened into  rock.  And  at  that  time  the  rhizo- 
pods  had  reached  their  maximum  development. 
Unless  this  family  forms  an  exception  to  the 
general  law  of  animal  life,  it  must  have  been 
growing  through  unmeasured  ages  before  the 
time  when  the  hardening  granite  first  unfolded 
the  gigantic  remains  in  their  everlasting  tomb. 


JUST  PUBLTSHfclD,  and  for  Sale,  Thomas  WETgERA.i.T>'8  Ser 
MONs:  Price  §1  jxt  copy,  containing  fifteen  (15)  sermor.s. 
Can  be  had  of  James  IJaynes,  Ealtimoro;  "VYilliam  i'inis,  Wil- 
mingrou,  and  Elizabeth  Hartley,  Philadelphia. 


I71REE  SUdAR.— Clioice  Maple  Sugar,  from  Somerset  county.  Pa. 
f  T  Hale,  (by  the  barrel  only,)  at      Wm.  II.  Woodward's, 
7th  jurmth  2,  18ii4.— Im.  516  Marlcet  Street. 


rtEDAR  COTTAGE,— Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
\J   is  now  open  for  the  rqjeptiou  of  visitors.   Terms,  $15.00. 
6th  mo.  25,  1864.— 3Ha.  npf,  George  Cuandlee. 

BOOKS  FOR  SALE  BY  THE  SUBSCRIBERS. 
"  Friends'  Mis.-ellany."  compiled  by  John  and  Isaac 

Comly,  (11  vols.)  '  $7.S0 

Jdiunal  of  John  Comlv,  (600  pages)  1.50 

Conversations.  cisS',  of  Thoma^s  Story   1.00 

JourQalaud  Wi>Fks  of  John  Woolman,  carefully  collated 

and  prepared  1.00 

Hugh  Jndge'.s  Journal     70 

Memoirs :  Ann  Byrd,  Isaac  Martin,  and  Jlufus  Hall,  each-  •  •  V5 
CuARLES  CoMLY,  Bybervy,  I'a.. 
or,  Emmor  Ci  'MLY,  No.  131, 
North  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 

3mo.  12,  1864.— tf. 


rn    ELLWOOD  ZELL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Booksellers  aiid  Sta- 
X  •     tiousrs,  Second  Floor  No's.  17  and  19  South  Sixlh  titreet, 
Philadelpliia.   Also,  Manufacturers  of  Photograph  Albamfi,  and 
Publishers  of  Friends'  Books,  and  Foulke's  Almanac. 
3d  mo.  12, 1864  tf. 


EATOI^  ACADEMY,  Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co., 
Pa.,  for  Boys  and  Young  Men. 

Geo.  a.  Newbold,  Frinchxd. 
Siiramer  Session  of  12  weeks,  will  commence  the 
11th  of  4th  month,  1864.    For  Circulars  address  the 
Principal,  Kenneit  Square  P.  0.,  Chester  county,  Pa. 

A  few  Summer  Boarders  will  be  accommodated 
during  7th  and  8th  months.  g.  a.  n. 

4t'h  month  16,  1864. — tf. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — Sales  of  SHperfine  Flour  at 
$  9  75;  extra  $11  25  ;  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  family 
at  $11  50  a  12  50  per  barrel,  and  fancy  at  $13.  Small 
sales  to  the  trade  from  $9  50  up  to  $13  50  for  com- 
mon and  fancy.  Sales  of  Rye  Flour  at  .|8  00.  In 
Corn  Meal  there  is  nothing  doing  to  fix  quotations. 

Grain. — Sales  of  good  and  prime  Red  Wheat  at 
%2  65  a  2  70  per  bushel, and  white  at  from  $2  70  to 
2  76.  Rye  ranges  from  $1  70  to  $i  73.  Corn— Yel- 
low is  dull  at  $1  70  a  1  71,  afloat.  Oats  are  un- 
changed.   Sales  of  Pennsylvania  at  96  a  98  cts. 

Seeds. — Cloverseed  is  in  demand  at  $9  00  a  $9  50 
per  54  pounds.  Timothy  is  in  demand  at  $3  00  a 
$4  25  per  bushel.  Small  sales  of  Flaxseed  at  $3  50. 


EOR  RENT.— A  LARGE  AND  COMMODIOUS 
two-story  dwelling  house,  with  three  rooms  and 
a  large  hall  on  the  first  floor,  and  a  convenient 
kitchen  attached  ;  a  large  and  good  garden,  and 
sufficient  stabling.  There  is  also  a  large  school- 
house  convenient  to  the  dwelling,  the  whole  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  yard,  nicely  shaded.  This 
property  has  recently  been  used  as  a  boarding 
school,  with  satisfactory  success.  The  location  is 
healthy  and  pleasant,  the  neighborhood  good,  and 
convetiient  to  places  of  worship,  schools,  stores,  «Scc. 
It  is  situated  in  the  village  of  Fallsiuj.fton,  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa.,  two  and  a-half  miles  from  the  Philada.  and 
Trenton  Railroad  at  Morrisville,  and  three  from 
Trenton.  There  is  a  daily  mail  and  post  office  in 
the  place.  It  will  be  rented  all  together,  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  boarding  school,  or  separately, 
and  either  by  the  year  or  as  a  summer  residence,  as 
may  best  suit  applicants.  For  partiifflilars  address 
either  of  the  subscribers,  or,  to  view  the  property, 
call  on  Ebenezer  Hanoe,  near  the  premises. 

WILLIAM  SATTERTHWAITE, 
JAMES  R.  STACKHOUSE, 
Fallsington  P.  0.,  Bucks  county.  Pa. 

MARg  PALMER, 
3d  mo.  19,  64.— tf.        Edgewood,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


STOKES  &  FOULKE,  MERCHANT  TAILORS,  No. 
521  Arch  St.,  have  on  hand  a  good  assortment  of 
CLOTHS,  CASSIMERES  and  VESTINGS,  and  are 
prepared  to  have  the  same  made  up  to  order  in  good 
style  and  at  moderate  prices 

Particular  RUention  given  to  making  Friends' 
Clothipg.  8mo.  12,  '63— ly. 
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COMMUNICATIONS  MUST  BE  ADDRESSED  AND  PAYMENTS 
MADE  TO 
EMMOR  COMIiY,  AGENT, 

At  Publication  Office,  No.  131  North  Seventli  Street, 

SECOWD  POOR  ABOVE  CHERRY. 

TERMS:— PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 
The  Paper  is  issued  every  Seventh-day,  at  Two  Dollars  per  ann. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  JOURNAL  OF  DAVID  SANDS. 

(Continued  from  p.  291,) 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1792,  David 
Sands  felt  a  concern  to  visit  Friends  in  Phil- 
adelphia again,  and  obtaining  a  certificate  of 
the  unity  of  his  friends  with  his  prospect,  he 
proceeded  to  that  city,  and  attended  many 
meetings  both  for  worship  and  discipline.  In 
the  course  of  this  service  he  was  many  times 
closely-  proved  and  tried,  and  on  one  occasion  he 
felt  constrained  to  declare  unto  them  that  he 
believed  that  the  judgments  of  an  offended  God 
were  about  to  be  poured  out  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  that  city. 

He  remarked  that  "  it  is  appointed  unto  all 
men  once  to  die,  and  after  this  the  judgment." 

There  is  something  like  death  imprinted  on 
all  your  houses,  in  measure  according  to  the 
value  you  set  upon  them,  and  which  with  great 
care  and  pains  you  have  erected.  The  hand- 
writing upon  the  wall  is  found  upon  all  your 
pleasant  walks,  beautiful  trees,  fine  gardens, 
lofty  buildings,  and  pleasant  streets  5  and  what 
if  these  very  things  which  you  have  taken  so 
much  delight  in  should,  in  time,  become  the 
graves  of  some  of  you  ;  yea,  all  these  things 
become  a  ruinous  heap,  and  some  of  you  be 
buried  in  the  midst  of  them,  for  we  know  such 
things  have  been  ;  and  what  sins  were  there 
committed  in  Sodom  that  are  not  committed 
here  ?  And  before  very  long,  according  to 
my  present  prospect,  it  must  be  the  case  here; 
for  like  causes  may  produce  like  effects.  And 
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some  of  you  that  have  become  vessels  of  wrath 
and  displeasure  in  the  baud  of  an  offended 
Grod,  may  be  swallowed  up  in  holes  in  the 
eurth,  part  of  your  bodies  in  and  part  out  of  it 
and  above  ground,  for  examples  or  warnings  to 
those  who  may  see  it.  And  this  city  may  be- 
come a  stinking  hole,  and  they  who  pass  by 
may  say,  '  Where  are  all  those  lofty  buildings, 
and  those  pleasant  things?'  And  what  if  I 
should  say,  the  child  is  now  born  that  may  live  to 
see  these  things  come  to  pass,  unless  there  be  a 
turning  to  Hini  who  hath  all  power  in  his  hand, 
and  who  can  cause  the  earth  to  reel  like  a 
dsunken  man 

This  remarkable  testimony  was  delivered 
publicly,  at  an  evening  meeting  held  in  the 
High-street  Meeting-house  in  Philadelphia,  on 
the  18ih  of  the  llth  mo.,  1792,  previous  to 
the  breaking  forth  of  the  awful  and  most  des- 
olating yellow  fever,  the  first  that  was  permit- 
ted to  visit  that  part  of  our  land,  at  least  of  late 
years.  The  disease  commenced  almost  like  the 
plague  in  violence,  attended  in  many  instances 
with  immediate  death.  The  alarm  was  sudden, 
and  the  results,  in  many  cases,  so  fatal,  that 
for  a  time  medical  aid  was  of  little  or  no  avail. 
It  was  the  most  trying  scene  ever  witnessed  in 
that  city. 

The  conflict  and  trial  of  faith  which  David 
Sands  had  to  pass  through,  in  connection  with 
the  delivery  of  the  foregoing  communication, 
was  very  great  3  but  he  was  fully  aware  that 
omitting  to  perform  what  appeared  clearly  to  be 
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required  of  him  would  have  been  of  still  more 
paintal  consequence.  In  the  course  of  his 
engajzeiiient  he  was  concerned  to  exhort  them 
"  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,"  and  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  Lord  Jehovah,  in  whom  is  ever- 
lasting: strength. 

In  the  course  of  his  ministry,  David  Sands, 
having  himself  a  deep  and  abiding  sense  of  the 
mutability  of  all  things  here  below,  and  in  the 
ardor  of  his  soul  to  warn  men  against  placing 
their  affections  unduly  upon  sublunary  objects, 
it  was  wot  unusual  for  him  to  express  himself 
io  language  which  some  undiscriminating 
hearers  regarded  as  prophetic,  when  such  was 
not  his  real  intention  or  meaning.  In  some 
cases  this  has  been  attended  with  inconvenience, 
the  event  not  answering  the  expectations  thus 
unintention;illy  excited. 

His  n.inistry  was  frequently  of  a  searching, 
awakening  character,  attended  with  a  large  de- 
gree of  power  and  of  the  Divine  anointing.  Jt 
fell  to  his  lot  to  labor  rouch  in  parts  but  newly 
occupied,  bordering  on  the  wilderness,  where 
he  found  many  of  the  inhabitants  like  the 
parched  thirsty  ground,  drinking  in  with 
avidity  the  instructions  communicated.  Many 
of  them  possessed  very  few  opportunities  of  in- 
strumental help  in  their  concern  for  the  salva- 
tion of  their  souls. 

For  several  years  a  prospect  of  duty  opened 
and  pressed  on  the  mind  of  David  Sands,  of 
his  being  required  to  travel  in  the  service  of 
the  gospel  in  Europe.    This  concern  increased 
until  the  year  1794.    In  the  spring  of  that 
year  he  spread  his  prospect  before  his  friends, 
and  in  the  5th  mo.  he  obtained  a  certificate 
from  the  Yearly  Meeting  of   New  York  to 
Friends  in  Great  Britain,  &c.    He  felt  his 
mind  drawn  to  pay  another  visit  to  New  Eng- 
land, and  then  embark  from  thence  to  Halifax 
or  J>iverpool,  as  way  might  open.     But  this 
visit  and  these  labors  were  ultimately  more 
weighty  and  extensive  than  he  had  anticipated, 
which  was  at  times  cause  of  much  anxiety  both 
to  himself  and  his  friends.    But  though  at 
times  very  deeply  tried,  he  found  that  the  only 
path  of  peace  was  to  be  found  in  following  his 
guide,  and  moving  cautiously  along  in  the 
performance  of  apprehended  duty  from  day  to 
day.   He  was  thus  enabled  to  finish  his  service, 
before  embarking  for   England,  to    his  full 
satisfaction,  and  had  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  full  unity  and  fellowship,  both  of  his  Friends 
at  home  and  those  brethren  amongst  whom  he 
had  been  laboring,  many  of  whom  had  been 
sharers  with  him  in   various    exercises  and 
arduous  labors  for  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of 
truth  and  righteousness. 

An  Account  of  my  travels  from  my  own  Home, 
on  a  Religious  Visit  to  Friends  in  Europe. 
My  mind  having  been  long  exercised  with 


thoughts  of  crossing  the  seas  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Friends  and  others  in  Europe,  after  having  ob- 
tained a  certificate  from  the  Monthly  and 
Quarterly  Meetings,  and  the  Yearly  Meetiiig  of 
ministers  and  elders,  I  set  ofi",  after  a  tender  par- 
ing with  many  Friends,  and  with  some  of  my 
own  family,  on  the  29th  of  6th  mo.,  1794.  My 
wife  and  son  accompanied  me  to  a  meeting  in 
Smith's  Close,  after  which  I  parted  with  all  but 
my  wife,  who  remained  with  me,  and  we  parted 
in  the  morning,  after  a  solemn  time  in  a  friend- 
ly family.  I  proceeded  to  New  York,  taking 
several  opportunities  of  holding  meetings 
amongst  those  not  members  of  our  Society, 
where  I  met  my  aged  father-in-law  and  my 
daughter  Martha,  and  having  spent  some  time 
with  them,  and  sought  an  opportunity  of  a 
vessel  to  embark  in,  but  finding  none  that  I 
was  easy  to  go  in,  1  felt  my  mind  turned 
towards  Long  Island,  and  proceeded  accordingly, 
visiting  all  the  meetings  of  Friends,  and  hold- 
ing some  amongst  other  people,  I  believe  to 
good  satisfaction. 

I  rested  the  6th  of  the  8th  mo.,  a;  the  house  of 
my  friend  John  Searing,  having  passed  throug'h 
many  close  trials  since  I  set  out  from  my  own 
house,  which  I  hope  may  serve  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  sanctification,  and  prepare  and  purify 
me  more  and  more  for  service.  I  wrote  several 
letters  to  my  wife  and  children,  and  also  to  a 
number  of  my  friends,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
visit  several  places,  in  company  with  my  much- 
esteemed  friend  Jacob  Willis ;  and  as  I  thought 
I  might  now  leave  Long  Island,  I  came  to  New- 
port, Rhode  Island,  where  I  had  several  meet- 
ings ;  from  thence  proceeded  to  Tiverton,  where 
I  met  with  my  much  loved  friend  James  Bring- 
hurst,  who  was  very  low  in  nuod,  but  was  much 
better  before  we  parted. 

The  following  letter  from  James  Bringhurst 
will  be  read  with  interest : — 

My  dear  Friend, 

For  such  I  truly  call  thee,  from  a  sense  of 
thy  kindness  in  coming  to  visit  me,  in  my  low 
distressed  situation  of  body  and  mind,  wherein 
thou  wast  made  instrumental  in  raising  me  io  a 
good  degree  out  of  it,  to  a  feeling  of  that 
power  which  is  lastingly  good;  on  which,  if 
our  trust  and  dependence  is  wholly  placed,  we 
are  supported  and  enabled  to  bear  up  in  and 
through  the  many  troubles  we  find  by  sorrow- 
ful experience  are  allotted  to  ub,  in  passing  along 
through  this  world  of  danger  and  of  conflicit.- 
May  I  be  kept  truly  humble  under  them,  and 
sensible  of  the  kind  hand  of  Bim  who  permits 
these  afiBictive  dispensations,  and  who  yet  gives 
strength  and  ability  to  bear  them,  to  our  own 
improvement, 

I  thought  I  should  be  most  easy  to  write  a 
few  lines,  and  express  a  little  of  that  sincere 
love  I  feel  towards  thee,  nay  beloved  friend, 
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in  which  I  much  desire  thou  mayst  be,  from 
day  to  day,  favored  with  a  reoewal  of  strength, 
and  of  right  qualification  to  go  through  the  ardu- 
ous work  before  thee,  to  the  honor  of  our  great 
Masi^r,  and  the  full  establishment  of  thy  own 
peace,  which  in  the  end  will  happily  crown  all.  I 
feel  more  towards  thee  than  I  can  express;  mayst 
thou  sometimes  think  of  me  with  desires  that  I 
may  be  supported  through  every  trouble  and 
danger,  (as  there  are  many  in  this  world,)  so 
that  I  may  hold  out  to  the  end,  and  then  all 
will  be  well.  My  earnest  desire  is,  that  I  may 
be  favored  with  patience  aad  with  resignation  tg 
whatever  is  permitted  to  be  my  experience, 
without  any  murmur  or  repining,  though  some- 
times this  is  hard  to  come  at,  so  fully  as  ought 
to  be  the  case.    Thy  sincere  friend, 

James  Bringhurst. 

(To  te  contiaued.) 


A  BRIEF  MEMOIR  OF  ELIZABEH  FRY. 
(routinued  from  page  293.) 

The  diversity  and  importance  of  the  many 
engag^ements  into  which  Elizabeth  Fry  was  led, 
by  the  deep  Christian  solicitude  that  pervaded 
her  heart,  on  behalf  of  the  degraded  inmates 
of  the  prison- bouse,  can  scarcely  be  conceived 
by  any  who  were  not,  in  some  measure,  sharers 
in  her  labors  of  love.  She  was  peculiarly 
fitted  for  the  work  assigned  her ;  being  endowed, 
in  an  extraordinary  degree,  with  a  calm  firm- 
ness of  mind  combined  with  great  sensibility 
of  feeling.  Thus,  under  the  constraining  power 
of  divine  love,  she  was  qualitied  to  sympathize 
with  that  condition  of  misery,  into  which  sin 
had  plunged  its  wretched  victims,  to  minister 
to  them  the  word  of  solemn  warning,  and  to 
point  to  the  door  of  mercy,  opened,  through 
Christ  Jesus,  to  every  penitent  soul.  Awfully 
impressive  were  many  of  the  opportunities, 
when  in  the  cell  of  the  poor  agonized  criminal, 
sentenced  to  expiate  crime  by  a  dreadful  and 
ignominious  death,  h^^r  spirit  was  poured  forth 
in  fervent  solicitude  that  the  power  of  Him, 
who  ^^was  manifested  that  He  might  destroy 
the  works  of  the  Devil,"  might,  even  for  such 
as  these,  prevail  against  the  cruel  enemy,  and  im- 
part ability  to  look  from  the  depths  of  despair  un- 
to that  Omnipotent  One,  who  is  "exalted"  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  "to  give  repentance  and 
remission  of  sins." 

Although  the  great  object  of  prison  disci- 
pline involved  much  personal  exertion,  and  a 
solemn  sense  of  weighty  responsibility,  yet  the 
attention  of  this  diligent  laborer  was  by  no 
means  restricted  to  this  particular  channel  of 
usefulness  to  her  suffering  fellow  creatures. 
Her  heart  expanded  in  tender  commiseration 
towards  the  distressed  of  every  class.  The  des- 
titute poor,  the  famishing  and  houseless  wan- 
derer, the  untaught  and  neglected  child,  were 
objects  of  her  deep  sympathy ;  and  she  was  the 


means,  by  the  exertion  of  her  personal  influ- 
ence with  people  of  varied  rank  and  party,  of 
forming  District  Societies  for  their  effectual 
and  well  arranged  relief,  in  many  of  the  large 
cities  and  towns  of  this  empire. 

The  formation  of  libraries,  for  the  use  of.  tha 
Coast  Guards,  in  all  their  numerous  statioDS 
round  the  British  Isles,  was  another  engage- 
ment which  deeply  interested  her.  Under  the 
generous  patronage  of  the  Government,  and 
with  the  help  of  a  large  subscription  from  her 
friends,  she  completely  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing this  object.  It  is  believed  that  there 
is  not  a  single  station  of  this  description  on  our 
coast,  which  does  not  owe  a  useful  and  instruc- 
tive library  to  her  care  and  exertions;  and 
very  numerous  are  the  testimonies  which  she 
has  received,  of  the  value  and  usefulness  of  the 
books  which  have  thus  been  provided. 

The  many  currents  in  which  the  stream  of 
her  benevolence  flowed,  drew  her  into  contact 
with  persons  of  widely  differing  stations  and 
opinions;  yet,  so  remarkably  was  she  guided  by 
a  sound  discretion,  and  so  humbly  did  she  seek 
for  that  wisdjora  which  cometh  from  above,  that 
she  was  enabled  to  obtain  a  powerful  influence 
over  the  diversified  classes  with  whom  she  was 
called  to  associate. 

Wherever  summoned  by  the  call  of  duty, 
whether  to  the  prison,  the  cottage,  or  the  pal- 
ace, she  was  alike  firm  and  upright  in  her  advo- 
cacy of  truth  and  righteousness.  Her  demea- 
nour was  dignified  and  courteous ;  yet  she 
never  stooped  to  anything  approaching  to  obse- 
quiousness or  flattery ;  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  mightiest  earthly  potentates,  she  maintained 
an  unflinching  adherence  to  the  simplicity  of 
that  Christian  profession,  into  which  religious 
conviction  had  led  her ;  and  truly  it  may  be 
said,  in  thus  mingling  with  the  various  ranks 
of  men,  she  was  animated  by  that  divine  char- 
ity that  "seeketh  not  its  own."  This  heavenly 
principle  glowed  in  her  bosom,  as  anunquenched 
coal  on  the  altar  of  fervent  devotion  to  her 
gracious  Lord ;  and  by  its  holy  influence,  she 
was  made  willing  to  deny  herself,  patiently  to 
encounter  many  difficulties,  and  cheerfully  to 
dedicate  her  time,  her  strength,  and  all  that, 
she  possessed,  to  promote  the  extension  of  that 
kingdom,  whose  coming  was  announced  by  the 
angelic  aathem,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highesiy 
on  earth  peace,  and  good  will  towards  men." 

When  led  by  the  constraining  power  of 
redeeming  love,  to  testify  of  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ,  to  plead  with  transgressors,  to 
warn  the  impenitent,  to  encourage  the  cob- 
trite,  or  to  comfort  the  mourner,  she  was 
favoured  to  minister  in  the  demonstratioix  of 
the  Spirit,  and  with  a  heavenly  unction  that 
melted  into  tenderness  the  hearts  even  of  many 
too  little  acquainted  with  that  spring  of  celes- 
tial love,  of  which  they  were  thus,  through  the 
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grace  tliat  was  bestowed  upoD  this  servant  of 
God,  brought  to  participate.  The  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  shone  throu^dh  this  beloved  friend 
with  much  brightness;  being  accompanied,  in 
a  remarkable  manner,  by  deep  humility,  and 
an  abiding  sense  of  her  dependence  on  the 
preserving,  guiding  power  of  her  Divine  Mas- 
ter. He  paw  meet  to  train  and  discipline  her 
spirit  through  much  tribulation,  and  she  meekly 
bowed  under  the  chastening  hand  of  His  love. 

At  one  period  of  her  life,  when  it  pleased 
Infinite  Wisdom  to  permit  her  to  experience 
great  and  sore  adversity,  the  writer  of  this 
memoir  was  privileged  to  belong  to  the  meeting 
which  she  then,  when  health  permitted,  con- 
stantly attended.  The  opportunities  of  public 
worship,  as  well  as  many  of  a  more  private 
character,  were  often  favoured  with  a  solem- 
nity, of  which,  perhaps,  no  adequate  idea  could 
be  conveyed  in  words ;  and  the  precious  offer- 
ings in  prayer,  and,  at  seasons,  in  devout  thanks- 
giving, which  this  afflicted  handmaid  of  the 
Lord  was  enabled  to  dedicate  to  her  Almighty 
Sustainer,  cannot,  even  now,  be  remembered, 
without  a  reverent  and  affecting  sense  of  that 
loving-kindness  and  tender  mercy  which  thus 
strengthened  her  to  glorify  God  in  the  midst 
of  the  fire.  She  read  much  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, of  the  contents  of  which  she  possessed  an 
enlarged  knowledge ;  and  in  times  of  deep 
sorrow,  she  derived  unspeakable  consolation 
from  the  blessed  truths  which  they  unfold.  The 
book  of  Psalms,  especially,  was  to  her  a  source 
of  sacred  delight  and  instruction.  Her  little 
text  book,  which  she  freely  distributed,  in 
several  of  the  continental  languages,  and  which 
contains  passages  that  had  been  the  daily  sub- 
jects of  her  own  meditation,  is  to  many,  and 
will  doubtless  continue  to  be,  a  sweet  memento 
of  this  beloved  mother  in  Israel,  and  a  stimu- 
lus to  seek,  as  she  did,  to  learn  in  humility 
from  these  records  of  heavenly  wisdom.  Hav- 
ing been  taught  in  the  school  of  Christ,  know- 
ing "  how  to  be  abased,  and  how  to  abound," 
she  was  prepared  by  her  Lord's  Spirit,  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  different  states  of  the  people 
of  varied  denominations,  countries,  and  sta- 
tions ;  and,  under  the  influence  of  divine  love, 
and  with  the  full  concurrence  of  her  friends  at 
home,  she  paid  religious  visits  in  this  nation, 
and  several  times  to  many  parts  of  the  Conti- 
nent. It  pleased  her  Great  Master  to  make 
the  way  for  her  to  labour  in  his  Gospel,  not 
only  amongst  the  poor,  and  many  of  the  most 
abject  of  the  people,  but  also  with  pious  persons 
of  all  ranks,  and  to  declare  his  truth  before 
sovereigns  and  princes.  Powerful  was  the 
impression  which  her  ministrations  made  on 
the  minds  of  many,  and  numerous  have  been 
the  evidences  of  the  preciousness  of  her  testi- 
mony;  and  we  may  reverently  believe  that 
<'the  abundant  grace"  bestowed  on  her,  did, 


"through  the  thanksgiving  of  many,  redound  to 
the  glory  of  God."  In  various  instances,  she 
was  not  only  instrumental  in  sowing  the  good 
seed,  but  Bhe  was  enabled  effectually  to  nurture 
it;  and  with  a  remarkable  discretion,  and  sound 
discriminating  jud^iment,  she  cherished  that 
which  was  of  the  Lord. 

Some  portions  of  her  correppondence  with  an 
individual,  who,  when  altogether  unacquainted 
with  our  Religious  Society,  had  been  brought 
under  much  exercise  of  mind  through  the  min- 
istry of  this  dedicated  servant,  may  prove 
iuBtructive  to  the  reader;  especially  to  such  as 
m^y  be  compared  to  babes  in  Christ.  On 
receiving  a  letter  from  the  stranger  alluded  to, 
she  writes,  "I  find  my  dear  friend,  that  thou 
art  one  of  those  whose  heart  has  been  touched 
with  a  Saviour's  love.  Mayst  thou  have  grace 
to  ^follow  on  to  know  the  Lord/  that  thy  soul 
may  eventually  'be  filled  with  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ.'"  Soon  afterwards,  she  ad- 
dressed the  same  person  as  follows  :  "I  see,  my 
dear  friend,  the  need  of  deep  watchfulness,  and 
much  quietness  of  spirit,  that  thou  mayest  dis- 
cern the  voice  of  the  True  Shepherd,  that  still 
small  voice^  (which  is  very  gentle  in  its  lead- 
ings,) from  the  voice  of  the  stranger,  who 
would  imitate  this  true  voice,  and  deceive,  if  it 
were  possible,  the  very  elect.  1  long  for  thy 
preservation  and  growth  in  the  truth,  and,  as 
in  quietness,  humility^  and  faithfulness,  thou 
followest  and  servest  the  Lord  Jesus,  I  believe 
thou  wilt  be  blessed,  and  made  a  blessing  to 
many." 

Not  long  after  this,  she  again  wrote,  "  I  feel 
much  interest  on  thy  behalf,  and  truly  desire 
that  the  Lord  may  defend  thee  with  his  armor, 
on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left;  keep  thee 
by  his  own  power,  in  the  meekness  of  wisdom, 
and  guide  thy  steps  safely.  As  thou  art  con- 
cerned 'patiently  to  wait,  and  quietly  to  hope, 
for  the  salvation  of  God,'  I  fully  bel'eve  thy 
way  will  be  made  plain  before  thee,  and  all 
liberty  granted  to  thee  that  thou  canst  desire." 
A  few  weeks  later,  she  addressed  the  following 
to  the  same  individual : — "I  feel  hopeful  about 
thee,  my  dear  friend,  and  believe,  as  the  Lord 
himself  is  thy  Governor,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
thy  Sacctifier,  all  will  be  well  with  thee ;  and 
all,  in  the  end,  will  be  at  peace  with  thee;  but 
thou  must  be  very  patient,  very  quiet,  very 
watchful,  and  very  humble ;  and  the  Lord 
himself  will  be  with  thee  and  bless  thee,  and 
make  a  way  for  thee  where  thou  canst  see  no 
way."  The  following  very  instructive  letter, 
written  subsequent  to  the  last  extract,  and 
when  this  object  of  her  deep  Christian  solici- 
tude had  been  admitted  into  membership  with 
our  religious  society,  n.-ay  suitably  be  subjoined. 

"  Upton,  12  mo.  11,  1839. 
"  My  dear  young  Friend, 

"I  believe  thou  hast  been  visited  of  the 
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Lord,  and  dealt  very  gently  with  by  him,  and 
that  much  is  due  from  thee  to  him  ;  but  my 
belief  is  that,  in  a  very  especial  manner,  he 
calls  thee  to  prove  thy  gratitude  and  love  to 
him  who  has  done  so  much  for  thee,  by  a  very 
watchful,  humble,  and  circumspect  walk  before 
him,  and  before  his  servants ;  and  particularly 
by  being  adorned  with  the  meek  and  quiet 
spirit,  which  is  of  great  price  in  His  sight. 
As  thou  fully  experiencestthy  own  spirit  to  be 
thus  subjected,  I  believe  he  will  make  use  of 
thee  with  others  ;  but  we  must  be  well  instruct- 
ed in  the  school  of  Christ  ourselves,  before  we 
can  do  much  in  teaching  others;  and  if  we  are 
really  taught  in  this  school,  self  must  be  of  no 
reputation  in  our  own  eyes;  but  in  humility 
and  devotion  of  heart,  we  must  dwell  as  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross ;  and  as  we  there  receive 
instruction,  be  willing  to  communicate  it  to 
others,  when  called  for  at  our  hands.    I  have 
for  weeks  past  had  it  on  my  mind  to  advise 
thee,  also,  to  be  on  thy  guard  against  any  undue 
dependence  on  man,  for  I  have  seen  Satan  often 
very  busy  in  this  way.    He  would  often  try  to 
make  even  sweet  spiritual  unity  degenerate  into 
a  false  dependence  on  each  other.    I  therefore 
warn  my  friends  on  this  point;  receive  the 
word  of  caution  from  one  who  loves  thee. 

should  like  a  few  lines  of  love  from  thee. 

Give  my  dear  love  to  ,  who  is  dear  to 

me  (may  I  not  say)  in  the  Lord.  I  know  I  am 
unworthy  of  this  sweet  fellowship,  but  am  in 
mercy  permitted  to  feel  it;  and  also  towards 
thee,  dear  young  friend. 

*^My  desires  are  strong  for  thy  growth,  and 
real  preservation  in  'the  truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus.' 
am  thy  affectionately  interested  friend^ 
"  Elizabeth  Fry.'' 

(To  be  continued.) 

Don't  despise  small  things. — S^ome  years 
^go,  a  gentleman  visiting  a  farmer  in  Tolland, 
Connecticut,  took  from  his  pocket  a  small  pota- 
to, which  somehow  had  got  in  there  at  home. 
It  was  thrown  out  with  a  smile,  and  the  farmer 
taking  it  in  his  hand  to  look  at  it,  a  curious 
little  boy  of  twelve,  standing  at  his  elbow, 
asked  him  what  it  was  :  <'0h/'  said  he,  "  no- 
thing but  a  potato,  my  boy;  take  and  plant  it, 
and  you  shall  have  all  that  you  can  raise  from 
it  till  you  are  free."  The  lad  took  it,  and  the 
farmer  thought  no  more  about  it  at  the  time. 
The  boy,  however,  not  despising  small  potatoes, 
carefully  divided  it  into  as  many  pieces  as  he 
could  find  eyes,  and  put  them  into  the  ground. 
The  product  was  carefully  put  aside  in  the  fall, 
and  planted  in  the  spring,  and  so  on  till  the 
fourth  year,  when,  the  yield  being  good,  the 
actual  product  was  four  hundred  bushels  !  The 
farmer  seeing  the  prospect  that  the  potato-field 
would,  by  another  year,  cover  his  whole  farm, 
asked  to  be  released  from  his  promise. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

A  Review^  op  the  "  Prize  Essays"  of 
George  Stephenson  Rowntree  and  Thomas 
Hancock,  on  the  decline  of  Quakerism  in 
Great  Britain. 

The  Review,  by  T — ,  op  Baltimore. 

6th  Month,  1864. 
(Continued  from  page  296.) 

The  Quakers  or  Friends ;  their  Rise  and 
Decline. 

The  Peculium;  an  endeavor  to  throw  light 
on  some  of  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  Great  Britain,  and  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  its  original  claim,  of  being 
the  peculiar  people  of  God.  By  Thomas 
Hancock." 

A  similarity  exists  between  the  title  of  this 
essay  of  Thomas  Hancock*  and  that  which  we 
have  before  reviewed,  of  John  Stephenson 
Rowntree;  but  in  all  other  respects,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  spirit  manifested  throughout  the 
work,  there  is  scarcely  a  point  of  resemblance. 
The  author  is  a  forcible  writer,  whose  senti- 
ments we  cannot  peruse,  without  confidence  in 
his  piety,  and  in  the  good  will  which  he  feels 
towards  mankind. 

But  we  nevertheless  believe,  notwithstanding 
his  correct  and  elegant  representations  of  the 
doctrines  anc  testimonies  of  the  early  Friends, 
that  his  opportunities  for  making  observations 
on  the  Friends  of  our  own  day  have  not  quali- 
fied him  to  be  an  impartial  witness  on  their 
behalf.  And  besides  this,  he  also  appears  to 
possess  a  gloomy  temperament,  which  an  atten- 
tive reader  will  readily  observe  and  place  to 
this  account  the  melancholy  views  in  which  he 
occasionally  indulges  concerning  the  religious 
efi'orts  of  Christian  professors  in  general — and 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  particular.  He 
imparts  his  suppositions  with  great  earnestness 
and  sincerity,  but  from  evidences  within  our 
reach,  and  which  we  need  not  now  produce,  he 
must  be  incorrect  in  some  of  his  inferences. 

The  essay  is  composed  of  ten  leading  articles, 
comprising  an  article  on  Sects ;  another  on  Re- 
formations ;  then  one  on  Religious  Error ;  after- 
wards, Fox  and  his  Friends;  the  Society;  its 
Developements ;  Reaction  Promoted;  Restric- 
tive Peculiarities;  Individual  Characteristics; 
and  Secularism  and  Spiritual  Wickedness.  On  ^ 
all  these  different  subjects  he  displays  great  elo- 
cutional power,  and  the  larger  portion  of  his  re- 
flections, produced  as  they  are  in  a  style  of 
composition  which,  notwithstanding  the  intro- 
duction of  numerous  "  hard  words,"  must  com- 
mend itself  to  all  admirers  of  this  kind  of  per- 
fection, are  sufficiently  liberal  to  have  a  bene- 

*The  Saturday  Review  of  1860,  gives  the  follow- 
ing informatioa :—"  Mr.  Haacock  is  an  adherent  of 
the  Anglican  or  High  Church  school  of  theology,  as 
represented  iu  the  present  day,  by  the  pious  and 
much  abused,  Dr.  Pusey." 
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ficial  effect  on  contemplative  readers  of  all 
denominations.  They  may  read  and  acknow- 
ledge with  the  wise  king;  "in  the  multitude 
of  counsellors  there  is  safety/^ 

We  make  our  first  extract  from  the  article  on 
♦*  Reformations/'  but  shall  not  be  able  to  give 
selections  from  all  the  subjects  introduced. 

"  It  has  become  almost  a  trite  remark,  that 
the  Reformation  was  not  the  work  of  one  age, 
or  of  one,  or  of  a  few  individuals  merely.  Its 
promoters  could  always  invoke  the  sanctiou 
and  accordance  of  successive  previous  ex- 
ponents of  the  same  truths,  and  principles. 
Their  assertions  and  expositions,  whether  relat- 
ing to  abstract  or  practical  matters,  found  ready 
reception  with  minds  corresponding  with  their 
own  in  intellectual  vision.  In  its  progress  we 
may  trace  three  several  kinds  of  operation  : — 
against  moral  corruption ;  against  theoretical 
or  doctrinal  error ;  against  ecclesiastical  pre- 
tentions.'^ 

The  author  then  proceeds  in  a  concise  man- 
ner to  estimate  how  far  some  of  "  the  features 
of  the  seventeenth  century"  prepared  the  minds 
of  George  Fox  and  his  converts,  for  the  doc- 
trines he  received  and  taught,  and  goes  on  to 
inform  us,  that,  "  after  a  manner,  not  without 
its  parallel  in  Bacon's  method  with  secular  know- 
ledge, did  Fox  and  the  Friends  deal  with  those 
subjects  of  spiritual  import  which  by  the  mo- 
tion of  men's  susceptibilities,  as  well  as  by  the 
sanctions  of  an  ever-existing  visible  church, 
are  perpetually  the  theme  of  human  considera- 
tion. By  an  unprofessed  and  perhaps  uncon- 
cious  process,  religious  truth,  and  the  nature, 
objects  and  method  of  religious  duties,  were 
subjected  to  a  severe  analysis,  alike  indifferent 
to  the  offence  occasioned  amongst  men,  and 
strictly  with  a  reference  to  Divine  authority  and 
practical  ends.  By  a  method  equally  careful 
and  exact,  the  process  of  synthesis  followed. 
Whatever  may  be  said  in  disparagement  of  the 
constitution,  efficiency,  and  subsequent  history 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  it  cannot  be  contem- 
plated and  examined  either  from  a  religious 
or  philosophical  point  of  view,  without  a  certain 
amount  of  admiration.  For  if  onl}'-  as  an  expe- 
riment and  example,  it  has  furnished  to  the 
world  that  which  may  in  vain  be  sought  for, 
under  any  other  name  and  form.  Its  errors, 
«»  corruptions,  and  perversities,  have  been  like 
itself  in  other  aspects,  much  in  contrast  with 
the  common  exhibitions  of  human  failings,  and 
may  serve  to  lead  to  a  more  perfect  apprehen- 
sion of  the  true  sources  of  spiritual  danger,  as 
well  as  to  illustrate  under  new  phases,  some  of 
the  more  ordinary  causes  of  religious  declen- 
sion." 

"  Of  Fox  and  his  Friends,"  he  declares : — 
"It  was  reserved  for  Fox  and  his  Friends  to 
exhibit  the  most  complete  and  positive  protest 
in  favor  of  gospel  truth,  and  against  whatever 


in  principle  or  in  action,  was  inconsistent  with 
its  full  supremacy;"  and  adds  also,  "  The  as- 
sertion therefore  of  the  entire  simplicity  and 
Divine  communication  of  gospel  truth  formed 
the  leading  purpose  of  their  ministrations." 
"the  society." 

"  But  the  most  significant  result  was  in  what 
followed,  by  necessary  consequence,  from  the 
adherence  to  the  simple  essentials  above  indi- 
cated, and  the  extent  to  which  the  Friends 
ignored  or  opposed  prevailing  ideas  and  customs, 
secular  or  religious.  Although  compelled  at 
various  times,  in  answer  to  accusations,  to  es- 
tablish the  authority  of.  their  doctrinal  views, 
for  them  it  was  neither  necessary  or  prudent, 
to  revive  or  cultivate  the  discussions  on  those 
topics  of  a  metaphysical  character  which  have 
so  extensively  occupied  and  bewildered  the 
minds  of  men,  and  of  men  whose  time  and 
talents  thus  misapplied,  were  more  than  lost  to 
their  fellow  men.  Creeds  and  systems  forever 
being  constructed  to  be  torn  to  pieces  !  But 
their  belief  like  their  practice,  was  not  mere 
eclecticism,  but  sprang  directly  from  the  fanda- 
mental  germ  of  their  doctrine." 

The  author  then  turns  toward  the  discipli- 
nary provisions  of  the  Friends,  their  spiritual 
ministrations  and  preaching ;  their  disunity 
with  the  ordinations  and  doctrines  of  the  dom- 
inant and  other  churches;  and  the  spoliation, 
imprisonment,  and  exclusion  from  civil  rights, 
which  resulted  from  them  ;  their  assertion  that 
the  rights  of  conscience  were  inviolable  ;  their 
declaration  that  their  persecutors  were  aliens 
from  the  spirit  and  power  of  the  Gospel ;  their 
confessions  of  the  "  duty  of  themselves,  and  all 
who  own  Christ  as  Lord,  to  submit  to  the  power 
of  rulers,  and  not  in  any  way  return  evil  for 
evil."  He  then  prdcceds  to  set  forth  the  noble- 
ness of  this  confession,  made  whilst  under  the 
hands  of  their  oppressors,  and  says:  "  We  of 
the  present  day,  can  have  but  an  imperfect  idea 
of  its  significance,  already  in  possession  of 
benefits,  for  which  they  contended  by  their 
sufferings  and  their  labors.  Its  entire  consis- 
tency with  the  gospel,  those  only  can  doubfc 
who  are  strangers  to  its  precepts  and  principle, 
The  effect  of  it  upon  themselves,  in  renewed 
rigors  and  oppressions,  mercilessly  inflicted,  and 
bravely  borne,  are  to  be  found,  though  imper- 
fectly, on  the  page  of  history.  They  would  not 
bear  arms,  for  "  all  who  take  the  sword  shall 
perish  by  the  sword."  "  They  would  not  conform 
to  the  usages  and  spirit  of  the  world,  in  the 
cfianging  fashions  of  dress,  in  receiving  or  at- 
tributing titular  distinctions,  in  flattering  lan- 
guage, in  sulutations  that  were  insincere,  in 
humiliations  before  men,  which  were  capable 
of  being  understood  as  worship  of  worldly  great- 
ness. They  would  'swear  not  at  all,'  but  let 
(heir  communications  be  "  yea,  yea,  nay,  nay." 
They  would  contribute  voluntarily  nothing  for 
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the  maintenance  of  churcli  establisbments, 
which  they  deemed  superfluous  in  the  details 
of  their  constitution,  and  contrary  in  doctrine 
and  spirit  to  the  teachings  of  Christ.  They 
would  uncover  the  head  and  bow  the  knee  only 
in  prayer  to  God.  They  practised  no  carnal 
crdinances,  such  as  water  baptism,  and  that 
known  as  the  supper  of  the  Lord.  They  would 
observe  no  holy-days.  They  would  keep  no  set 
fasts  and  festivals.  They  would  have  no  rit- 
ual, liturgy,  devout  offices,  or  common  prayers 
They  would  have  no  fore-appointed  order  of 
ministrations,  in  their  meetings  for  worship. 
No  music.  They  would  have  no  consecration 
of  buildings,  burial-places,  or  furniture.  No 
pulpits,  no  pews,  no  sarcedotal  or  any  special 
vestments  for  ministers  ;  no  pre-eminence  among 
them,  except  such  as  should  arise  by  each  es- 
teeming the  other  better  than  himself 
The  Development,"  is  next  taken  up. 

"  Their  unity,  earnestness,  courage,  forbear- 
ance, and  consistenc}'-,  soon  begat  for  them  the 
esteem  of  the  unprejtudiced  and  the  good.  They 
practically  exhibited  an  example,  that  without 
all  the  complex  and  imposing  machinery  of 
systematic  theology  ;  a  trained,  authorized,  and 
venerated,  and  paid  clergy,  the  practice  of  ordi- 
nances of  doubtful  or  purely  human  invention  ; 
without  ceremonial,  ritual,  or  appointments  of 
any  arbitrary  kiud  it  is  possible  that  men  can 
arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  essential  nature, 
conditions,  and  duties  of  a  Christian  life." 

**  With  the  Friends,  intellect  was,  by  their 
revolt  against  human  authorities,  emancipated 
from  outward  thrall.  Its  submission  was  not 
transferred  from  one  set  of  artificial  ordinations 
to  another.  Even  the  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, was  regarded  as  mediate,  though  superior 
to  all  human  assumptions." 

"  With  fewer  conventional  trammels,  clearer 
conceptions  of  the  nature  of  human  actions, 
thought  and  feeling;  with  an  invigcfrated  intel- 
lectual power,  as  well  as  a  quickened  moral 
sense;  they  addressed  themselves  to  the  com- 
mon exercises  of  life  and  labor.  They  realized 
io  mind  the  dignity  of  man  in  his  nobler  facul- 
ties, his  moral  nature,  his  divine  paternity ;  and 
with  a  keen  regard  to  the  conditions  of  his  domin- 
ion in  thecreated  world,  they  did  not  abandon  the 
consciousness  of  extensive  privilege,  as  well  as  of 
solemn  duty,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  several 
secular  avocations  and  intercourse  with  men. 
That  habit  of  mind  which  led  them  to  perpet- 
ually recurrent  self-inspection,  that  sought  for 
guidance  by  further  interior  illumination,  ne- 
cessarily strengthened  the  reflective  faculty, 
induced  self-reliance,  and  quickened  their  scru- 
tiny of  human  actions." 

Upon  the  "  restrictive  peculiarities"  of  the 
Friends,  the  author  has  bestowed  the  deep  re- 
flection which  has  characterized  his  other  disqui- 
§itions  and  remarks :     But  from  an  early  date 


of  their  history,  their  study  and  efforts  of  a  re- 
ligious kind  had  assumed  increasingly  a  strict 
relation  to  their  own  body,  and  comparatively 
little  reference  to  the  world  without.  They 
were  thrown  into  the  defensive  attitude  by  per- 
secution, by  the  contempt  and  jealousy,  and  still 
more  by  the  ignorance  of  the  multitude  "  He 
afterwards  continues  his  illustration  of  this  sub- 
ject throughout  twelve  of  the  sixty  pages  which 
comprise  the  work,  and  takes  under  considera- 
tion various  matters  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject; and  if  we  could  believe  a  High  Church- 
man, as  the  Saturday  Review  represents  Thomas 
Hancock  to  be,  qualified  to  pass  sentence  on 
subjects  which  we  have  always  understood  a 
well  trained  Quaker  alone  rightly  comprehends, 
we  should  incline,  from  his  earnest  and  serious 
manner,  to  accept  his  conclusions  without  much 
examination.  But  he  evidently  occupies  a  po- 
sition too  clearly  outside  of  the  Society,  to  be 
entitled  to  the  precedence  we  should  willingly 
yield  to  one  who  writes  from  within  its  juris- 
diction. He  expresses  himself  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, though  in  different  language,  \|hen  he 
acknowledges,  "  The  Society,  though  a  reli- 
gious society,  does  not  allow  to  common  obser- 
vation ready  opportunity  of  discovering  its 
religious  nature ;  f  )r  its  practised  reticence 
denies  to  the  public  the  means  of  acquaintance 
with  its  special  characteristics."  He  never- 
theless proceeds  to  speak  of  the  "  Restrictive 
Peculiarities"  of  the  Friends,  and  conveys  his 
suggestions  (with  a  degree  of  severity  it  is 
true)  but  in  so  friendly  a  manner,  as  to  make 
them  worthy  of  examination  by  the  people. 

The  article  on  "  Individual  Characteristics," 
and  that  also  on  "  Secularism — Spiritual  Wick- 
edness," are  marked  by  the  same  finish  of  exe- 
cution apparent  in  the  rest  of  the  essay,  and  con- 
cludes the  book;  but  the  sentiments  contained 
in  them  are  not  reconcileable  with  the  opinions 
expressed  by  the  author  on  many  previous  oc- 
casions ;  nor  is  the  spirit  in  which  he  deals 
with  his  subjects  consistent  therewith.  We 
make  no  selections  from  them,  because,  to  be 
appreciated,  they  should  be  read  as  a  whole. 


BE  RELIGIOUS  IN  EVERY  CALLING. 

Spurgeon  never  uttered  more  truth  than 
when  he  spoke  as  follows  with  reference  to  the 
every-day  devotion  which  Christ  demands  of 
his  people.  There  is  no  obligation  that  binds 
a  preacher  to  a  devoted  life,  that  does  not  fail 
equally  upon  the  lawyer,  the  tradesman,  or  the 
mechanic.    He  says :  .;. 

*'  Sometimes,  when  some  of  you  have  been 
stirred  up  by  a  sermon,  you  have  come  to  me 
and  said;  'Mr.  Spurgeon,  could  I ,  g  o  to 
China?  Could  I  become  a  missionary? 
Could  i  become  a  minister?'  In  very  many 
cases  the  brethera  who  offer  are  esceedieglj 
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ynfit  for  any  service  cf  the  kind,  for  they  have 
very  little  fjjift  of  expression,  very  little  natural 
genius,  and  no  adaptation  for  such  a  work,  and 
I  have  constantly  and  frequently  to  say  :  ^  My 
dear  brother,  be  consecrated  to  Christ  in  your 
daily  calling ;  do  not  seek  to  take  a  spiritual 
office,  but  spiritualize  your  common  office/ 
Why,  the  cobbler  can  consecrate  his  lapstone, 
while  many  a  minister  has  desecrated  his  pul- 
pit. The  plowman  can  put  his  hand  to  the  plow 
in  as  holy  a  manner  as  ever  did  a  minister  to 
the  sacramental  bread.  In  dealing  with  your 
ribbons  and  your  groceries,  in  handling  your 
bricks  and  your  jack-planes,  you  can  be  as 
truly  priests  to  God  as  were  those  who  slew 
the  bullocks,  and  burned  them  with  the  holy 
fire  in  the  days  of  yore.  This  old  fact  needs 
to  be  brought  out  again.  We  do  not  so  much 
want  great  preachers  as  good  upright  traders  ; 
it  is  not  so  much  deacons  and  elders  we  long 
for,  as  it  is  to  have  men  who  are  deacons  for 
Christ  in  common  life,  and  are  really  elders  of 
the  church  in  their  ordinary  conversation. 
Sir.<,  Christ  did  not  come  into  the  world  to  take 
all  fishermen  from  their  nets,  though  he  did 
take  some  ;  nor  to  call  all  publicans  from  the  re- 
ceipt of  custom,  though  he  did  call  one ;  he 
did  not  come  to  make  every  Martha  into  a 
Mary,  though  he  did  bless  a  Martha  and  a 
Mary  too.  He  would  have  you  to  be  house- 
wives still ;  be  sisters  of  mercy  in  your  own 
habitations.  He  would  have  yon  to  be  traders, 
buyers  and  sellers,  workers  and  toilers,  still ; 
for  the  end  of  Christianity  is  not  to  make 
preachers,  but  to  make  holy  men ;  the  preacher 
is  but  the  tool ;  he  may  be  sometimes  but  the 
scaffold  of  the  house ;  but  ?/e  are  God's  hus- 
bandry ;  ye  are  God's  building ;  ?/e,  in  your 
common  acts  and  common  deeds  are  they  who 
are  to  serve  God." — Episcopal  Recorder. 

FRIENDS^  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  23,  1864. 

The  Present  War. — The  exclusion  of  all 
"war  news"  from  the  pages  of  our  paper,  has 
not  been  satisfactory  to  many  subscribers. 

If  reliable  information  could  be  given  in  a 
condensed  form  it  might  not  be  objectionable, 
but  the  uncertainty  attending  that  which  we 
hear  is  such,  that  often  what  is  received  as 
truth  one  day,  is  found  to  be  incorrect  the 
next,  so  that  what  could  be  furnished  our 
readers  in  a  weekly  journal,  might  be  of  but 
little  value. 

We  have,  therefore,  been  discouraged  from 
making  the  attempt,  and  have  felt  the  necessity 
of  endeavoring  to  keep  the  mind  as  free  as 


possible  from  the  spirit  of  bitter  strife  which 
is  now  devastating  our  beloved  country.  We 
wish  to  do  nothing  to  strengthen  the  feeling 
which  we  fear  has  been  imbibed  by  too  many 
of  our  members,  that  the  present  war  is  mor- 
ally right,  because  of  the  great  issue  at  stake. 

The  ground  taken  by  the  founders  of  the 
Society  against  all  ^'  wars  and  fightings,"  is 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  the 
blessed  Jesus, — "Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath 
been  said,  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth,  but  I  say  unto  you  that  ye  resist  not 
evil,"  &c.,  and  it  is  also  in  keeping  with  the 
divine  law  of  love,  written  upon  the  heart  and 
placed  in  the  inward  part, — "  Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  thy  whole  heart,  mind 
and  strength,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

We  would  not  call  in  question  the  honest 
convictions  of  any;  but  wish  to  encourage 
those  who  have  been  educated  within  the  pale 
of  a  non-resistant  sect,  to  look  seriously  at  the 
subject,  whether  they  can  with  freedom  of  con- 
science, act  counter  to  a  testimony  founded 
upon  such  high  authority,  and  borne  with  un- 
flinching zeal  by  many  of  our  predecessors,  who 
could  suffer  imprisonment  and  death  rather 
than  violate  the  peace  principle  inculcated  by 
the  Divine  Master,  and  sealed  upon  their  un- 
derstandings by  the  Witness  for  Truth  in  their 
own  breasts.  Verily,  it  is  a  time  to  try  our  faith, 
and  we  have  need  to  seek  daily  for  spiritual 
guidance,  in  order  that  our  hearts  may  not  fail 
us  "  for  fear,  and  for  looking  after  those  things 
which  are  coming  on  the  earth,"  but  trusting 
in  One  who  is  mighty  to  save  even  to  the  ut- 
termost, we  may  not  be  moved  from  the  sure 
foundation — the  light  of  Christ  within — against 
which  it  is  declared  evil  shall  never  prevail. 
An  adherence  to  this  righteous  testimony,  does 
not  prevent  our  sympathies  flowing  out  toward 
the  suffering  of  every  class, — and  we  have 
remembered  with  solicitude  our  dear  friends 
whose  homes  are  near  the  scenes  of  conflict, 
some  of  whom  have  not  only  suffered  "  the 
spoliation  of  their  goods,"  but  who  have  been 
deprived  for  a  time  of  personal  liberty. 

Under  the  consideration  of  so  much  that  is 
depressing,  the  secret  cry  has  been  "  Plow 
long !  Oh  Lord,  how  long,"  wilt  Thou  suffer 
these  things  to  be  ? 

Though  our  pages  may  fail  to  manifest  anj 
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concern  on  the  absorbing  subject  of  the  day, 
we  are  earnest  in  desire  that  an  undue  trust 
"  in  princes  and  in  horses"  may  be  withdrawn, 
80  that  our  confidence  may  be  reposed  in  Him 
who  hath  all  power  both  in  heaven  and  in 
earth,  and  who  can  alone  assuage  the  passions 
of  men. 

Died,  on  the  16th  of  6th  month,  1864,  Mark 
Brear,  aged  78  years,  formerly  of  Wakefield,  Eng- 
land, wher^  he  was  received  into  membership  with 
Friends.  He  came  to  this  country  with  bis  wife 
and  children  in  the  year  1819,  and  soon  after- 
ward settled  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  where  he 
resided  until  be  removed  to  this  city  tbree  years 
since,  and  became  a  member  of  Spruce  St.  Meeting:. 
Until  prevented  by  indisposition,  he  continued  dili- 
gent in  the  attendance  of  all  our  religious  meetings. 
When  assenjbled  with  his  friends  in  these  opportu- 
liities,  as  well  as  in  his  family  circle,  he  evinced 
a  solid  and  weighty  deportment,  evidently  showing 
that  bis  mind  was  staid  on  that  Rock,  which  is  the 
alone  foundation  upon  which  all  true  worshippers 
must  build. 

 ,  at  Fallsington,  Bucks  county,  Pa.,  on  First 

day  morning,  tbe  10th  inst.,  Susan  Elizabeth,  wife 
of  Milnor  Gillingbam,  and  daughter  of  George 
Comfort. 

 ,  on  the  12th  insf.,  at  the  residence  of  her 

Bon-in-law,  Cbarles  Evans,  Tacy  Morgan,  in  her 
88th  year. 

 ,  on  the  15th  of  Yih,  month,  1864,  at  Atlantic 

City,  John  Acton,  infant  son  of  Clement  A.  and 
Fanny  C.  Griscom,  members  of  Philtidelpbia 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  14th  of  7th  month,  1864,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  ber  son-in  law,  Samuel  W.  Townsend, 
Sarah  Z.,  widow  of  the  late  Job  Lewis,  in  the  VSth 
year  of  her  age.  A  member  of  Green  Street 
Monthly  Meeting. 


A  settlement  of  Freedmen  has  been  lately  estab- 
lished on  Jlason's  Island,  in  Potomac  River,  for 
which  the  Friends'  Association  of  New  Y^rk,  is  de- 
sirous of  procuring  a  Teacher.  Any  Friend,  willing 
to  go  there,  will  please  address 

Robert  Haydock,  101  Liberty  Street, 

7th  mo.  9th,  1864.  New  York. 


A  Conference  on  the  subject  of  Education,  as 
connected  wiih  the  establishment  of  a  first  class 
Institution  of  Learning,  under  tbe  care  of  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  will  be  held  at  East  Cain, 
at  the  close  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  on  Fifth  day, 
28th  ot  7th  month,  at  which  conference  several 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  expect  to  at- 
tend. All  Friends  feeling  an  interest  in  the  promo- 
tion of  education,  are  invited  to  be  present.  2t. 


John  Howard,  the  philanthropist,  when 
shut  up  in  a  sick  room,  far  from  home  and 
amidst  strangers,  writes  thus,  Do  me  good. 
O  God,  by  this  painful  dispensation.  May  I 
Bee  the  'oneertainty  of  health,  ease,  and  eon)- 
fort,  and  that  all  my  sprirgs  are  in  Thee.  In 
pain  and  anguish  all  the  night,  my  very  life  is 


a  burden  to  me.  Help,  Lord,  for  vain  is  the 
help  of  man.  In  Thee  do  I  put  my  trust;  let 
me  never  be  confounded.  My  soul,  stay  thou 
upon  that  Rock.  This  night  my  fever  abated, 
and  my  pain  became  less.  I  thank  God,  I  had 
two  hours'  sleep.  Righteous  art  Thou  in  all 
Thy  ways,  and  holy  in  all  Thy  works.  Sanctify 
this  affliction,  and  show  me  wherefore  Thou 
contendest  with  me.  Rring  me  out  of  the  fur- 
nace as  silver  purified  seven  times.  Oh,  may 
I  not  be  a  cuinberer  of  the  ground,  but  live  to 
the  glory  of  God,  and  be  made,  through  grace, 
an  honor  to  my  Christian  profession. 


Extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  Genesee 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held  at  Picker- 
ivg,  C.  W'.,  hy  adjournments,  from  the  thir- 
teenth of  the  Sixth  month  to  the  sixteenth  of 
the  same,  inclusive,  1^64  : 

Od  calling  the  representatives  named  in  the 
reports  received  from  our  several  Quarterly 
and  Half  Nearly  Meetings,  they  all  answered 
but  one  from  Scipio. 

A  certificate  of  unity  was  received  from  the 
Women's  Meeting,  and  read  for  Rachel  Hicks, 
a  minister  from  Westbury  Monthly  Meeting, 
held  18th  of  Fifth  Month  last. 

Epistles  have  been  received  and  read  from 
all  the  Yearly  Meetings  with  which  we  corres- 
pond. Their  interesting  contents,  evincing 
that  our  distant  brethren  are  yet  concerned  to 
maintain  our  noble  testimonies  inviolate,  and 
to  seek  for  that  qualification,  to  bear  them  be- 
fore the  world,  which  is  only  found  in  deep  hu- 
mility of  spirit,  and  an  entire  surrender  to  the 
requisitions  of  the  divine  will,  have  afforded 
us  cause  for  encouragement  to  press  forward 
in  the  work  assigned  us ;  thus  corroborating 
the  evidence  immediately  furnished  us  in  our 
own  hearts,  have  strengthened  us  in  endeavor- 
ing to  faithfully  do  our  part  in  furthering  the 
cause  of  Truth  and  Righteousness  in  the  earth. 

While  thus  considering  the  state  of  Society, 
much  salutary  counsel  was  handed  forth,  to  en- 
courage us  to  more  faithfulness  and  dedication 
of  heart. 

The  importance  of  fulfilling  that  reasonable 
duty  of  attending  all  our  religious  meetings, 
was  feelingly  adverted  to,  and  the  young  in 
particular  were  invited  to  greater  faithfulness 
in  this  respect,  particularly  in  the  attendance 
of  our  mid-week  meetings.  They  were  shown 
that  obedience  to  this  duty  would  open  the  way 
for  further  advancement,  as  the  mind  was  con- 
cerned^ when  thus  gathered  with  their  breth- 
ren,  to  become  still,  and  to  be  centered  on  the 
manifestations  of  the  light  of  1  ruth.  Herein 
they  would  know  of  being  fed  with  that  food 
which  alone  can  nourish  the  immortal  soul,  and 
thereby  be  strengthenfd  in  their  confidence  in 
their  God,  so  as  to  become  more  willing  to 
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obey  when  other  and  higher  duties  are  re-  1 
quired.  1 
We  were  reminded  that  love  is  emphatically  i 
the  true  badfre  of  discipleship,  and  that  under  i 
its  beni<2:n  influence,  we  are  led  into  the  posses-  " 
sion  of  that  feeling  and  principle  that  breathes  i 
Peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men     and  : 
that  unless  this  was  the   experience  of  the  ■ 
heart,  we  could  not  be  possessors  of  the  reli- 
gion of  Christ ;  and  that  under  the  guidance 
of  this  pure  principle,  we  would  be  qualified  to 
manifest  a  forgiving  spirit  among  all  those  with 
whom  we  are  brought  into  contact  ;  and  by 
thus  manifesting  that  love  was  our  governing 
and  actuating  motive,  our  influence  for  good 
would  be  extended  in  our  own  neighborhoods. 

And  we  were  shown  that  in  the  cultivation 
of  a  forgiving  spirit,  we  were  not  simply  con- 
ferring a  favor  on  those  who  may  have  designed 
to  wound  or  injure  us,  but  that  we  ourselves 
would  receive  the  greater  benefit,  that  it  would 
redound  to  own  peace,  and  consequently  tend 
to  promote  our  own  happiness. 

We  were  counselled  to  remember,  that  in 
our  intercourse  with  the  world,  our  example 
would  exert  a  far  more  powerful  influence  over 
our  neighbors,  and  in  our  own  families,  than 
our  precepts,  and  we  were  exhorted  to  dwell 
near  the  true  Fountain,  that  our  example  might 
be  such  as  to  lead  in  the  way  of  Truth. 

The  young  as  well  ?iS  the  old  were  exhorted 
to  prize  the  privileges  they  were  enjoying  as 
members  of  our  religious  communion,  and 
to  sufi"er  nothing  of  self,  the  world,  or  their 
gratification,  to  lure  them  away  from  its  influ- 
ence for  good.  They  were  reminded  that  our 
noble  testimonies  had  their  origin  in  the  mani- 
festations of  the  Divine  Will,  and  that  as  they 
were  thus  opened  by  this  power  to  our  early 
Friends,  they  were  by  it  prepared  to  bear  them 
in  so  faithful  a  manner ;  and  it  was  shown  that 
as  we  in  this  day  surrender  our  whole  hearts  to 
the  direction  of  this  im mediately  manifested 
will  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  we  would  be 
gradually  prepared  to  take  them  up,  not  be- 
cause they  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by  our 
fathers,  but  because  they  will  be  opened  im- 
mediately to  us,  and  that  with  a  fresh  anoint- 
ing; and  then  we  shall  be  strengthened  to  bear 
them  faithfully  and  unflinchingly  in  every  hour 
of  trial. 

The  deficiencies  manifested  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  our  ttstimonies  against  war  and  a  hire- 
ling ministry,  were  cause  of  deep  regret  and 
sorrow.  While  we  feel  that  the  present  time 
is  one  calculated  to  closely  try  our  foundation  ; 
while  we  clearly  see  that  the  specious  appeals 
to  our  sympathies  on  behalf  of  the  injured  and 
oppressed  are  calculated  to  draw  us  from  our 
guard,  and  enlist  our  feeling?;  while  we  dis- 
cover 5 he  invidious  approaches  of  the  cunning 
and  deceit  of  priestcraft,  yet  we  are  assured 


that  if  our  chief  care  and  concern  is  to  know 
the  mind  and  will  of  our  Divine  Mapter  to  di- 
rect our  footsteps,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  detect 
the  various  approaches  of  the  enem}'-,  though 
he  may  transform  himself  into  the  appearance 
of  an  angel  of  light,  and  thus  be  preserved 
from  running  out  into  those  things  which  but 
dazzle  to  blind  and  allure  to  destroy.  But 
while  we  are  aware  that  this  dependant  condi- 
tion, this  state  of  patient  waiting  for  divine  di- 
rection is  the  only  true  place  of  safety,  we  feel 
to  exercise  a  caution  not  to  judge  too  harshly, 
or  condemn  too  hastily,  those  who  for  a  season 
have  listened  to  the  voice  of  this  siren,  but  by 
maintaining  our  dwelling  undor  the  canopy  of 
the  Father's  love,  find  the  ability  to  win  them 
back,  for  we  indeed  know,  that  the  exercise  of 
tha^  true  charity  which  flows  from  the  univer- 
sal love  of  God,  is  far  more  powerful  to  bring 
back  to  virtue  and  truth  than  harsh  judgment 
or  hasty  condemnation. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
were  now  introduced  and  read,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  Committee  were  satisfactory 
to  this  Meeting. 

To  the  Yearly  Meeting  : 
The  Committee  on  Jb^pistles  have  conferred 
together,  and  are  united  in  pfesenting  an  essay, 
a  copy  of  which  to  be  forwarded  to  each  of  the 
Meetings  with  which  we  correspond,  Embracing 
the  minute  of  exercises,  with  a  few  additional 
paragraphs. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

John  Searing. 
Pickering^  Qth  mo.  l^tJi,  1864. 
Having,  during  the  eonsideratien  of  the 
several  concerns  which  have  claimed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Meeting,  been  preserved  in  a  good 
degree  of  Christian  condescension,  and  brother- 
ly love,  and  having  known  the  canopy  of  the 
Father's  love  to  be  spread  over  us,  under 
which  we  have  been  baptized  together,  our 
hearts  flow  out  with  gratitude  to  our  Divine 
Master  for  the  favor,  and  we  feel  that  our 
strength  has  thereby  been  renewed ;  and  un- 
der tins  precious  feeling  and  sylemn  covering 
the  Meeting  adjourns  to  meet  at  Farmington, 
N,  Y.,  the  usual  time  next  year,  if  consistent 
with  the  Divine  will. 

John  J.  Cornell,  Clerkf 

 »  MS»  »  

"  Sweet,  when  the  river  loas  crossed  to  find 
that  in  fulfilling  some  little,  humble,  every-day 
duty,  one  had  actually  been  serving  and  pleas- 
ing the  Mightiest,  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
;  But  if  one  could  only  know  it,  lohiht  one  was 
.  struggling  through  the  flodd,  how  delightful 

•  that  would  be !    How  little  one  would  mind 

•  the  icy  water,  or  the  aching  shoulders,  or  the 
;  tottering,  failing  limbs." — Chronicles  of  the 
.   Schonhtrg-Cotta  Familj/. 
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A.  letter  from  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  Friends'  Association  for  the  aid  and 
elevation  of  the  Freedmen"  has  been  received, 
from  which  we  have  been  permitted  to  make 
the  following  extracts. — Eds. 

LETTER  FROM  CAMP  TODD. 

Camp  Todd,  7th  month  Yth,  1864. 
Dear  S. — I  am  at  work  in  earnest.  I  have  the 
entire  co-operation  of  all  the  officials  hereabout, 
and  think  [  am  in  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time.  I  wish  I  could  give  thee  a  word  picture 
of  all  Sally  and  I  have  seen  and  done  these  last 
two  days. 

We  went  over  to  Mason's  Inland  with  both 
our  boxes  yesterday,  and  as  the  doctor  w^nt  his 
rounds,  we  followed  him  with  our  dainties  for 
the  sick.  The  sights  that  met  our  eyes  were 
revolting.  The  quarters  have  been  barracks 
for  soldiers,  and  are  well  ventilated  and  com- 
fortable, so  far  as  the  buildings  can  make  them  ; 
hut  when  that  is  said  all  is  said.  The  poor 
inmates  are  destitute  of  every  comfort,  rag«vcd, 
filthy,  and  lying  on  the  floor;  few  of  them 
having  even  straw.  Nearly  the  half  are  sick, 
and  we  might  say  were  actually  dying  for  some- 
thing they  could  eat.  Raw  meat,  tainted  by 
the  extreme  warm  weather,  was  lying  in  sight 
of  poor  creatures  who  were  in  the  agonies  of 
death,  and  raw  beans  and  salt  pork  and  beef, 
that  had  been  issued  to  those  who  were  too  sick 
to  prepare  them  for  food,  or  to  eat  it  if  pre- 
pared by  others,  were  scattered  everywhere. 
Files  of  rags  and  dirty  clothes  lay  in  every 
corner  and  at  every  place  where  the  poor  suf- 
ferers found  rest  for  their  aching  bones.  We 
kept  a  kind  hearted  black  soldier,  who  was  in 
disgrace,  cutting  our  dried  beef  all  the  after- 
noon ;  he  became  very  expert,  and  shaved  it 
nicely  enough  for  our  own  table.  BIy  13  pounds 
of  crackers  and  delicate  biscuit  were  exhausted 
by  the  time  I  had  gone  through  all  the  houses, 
which  are,  I  think,  twelve  in  number.  They 
are  long  and  narrow  like  all  other  barracks. 
1  also  distributed  my  five  pounds  of  chocolate. 
We  came  home  at  a  late  hour,  w  th  our  minds 
busy  trying  to  decide  what  we  had  best  attempt 
to  do  further  for  them. 

 Nichols  is  in  command.    I  told  him 

1  had  a  pass  from  Colonel  Green,  that  allows 
me  to  go  where  I  please  for  ten  days,  from  the 
5th  instant.  S,  and  I  compared  views,  and 
made  up  our  minds  how  to  proceed.  So  this 
Inorning  we  went,  as  early  as  we  could  get  off, 
to  Captain  Brown,  who  is  in  command  at  the 
Freedmen's  Village.  He  was  not  in,  but  we 
found  his  next  in  office,  and  were  glad  to  dis- 
cover him  to  be  all  w£  could  desire.  He  said 
we  might  go  over  there,  and  do  whatever  we 
thought  was  best.  With  lightened  hearts  we 
left  him,  promising  to  call  on  our  return,  and 
see  Captain  Brown". 


Soon  as  we  reached  the  Island,  I  went  to  the 
person  in  command,  and  told  him  we  would 
like  to  have  a  place  to  prepare  food  for  the 
sick,  and  that  we  had  the  day  before  found  two 
women  who  we  believed  worthy  of  trust,  and 
would  do  whatever  cooking  was  necessary.  I 
have  not  time  to  enter  more  into  detail. 

He  gave  us  one  of  the  kitchens,  put  our  two 
cooks  on  the  pay  roll  at  $6  per  month,  had  a  load 
of  wood  hauled,  and  gave  us  the  control  of  as 
many  men  as  we  wanted.  I  undertook  the 
supervision  of  this  department,  while  Sally  fol- 
lowed the  doctor  and  his  assistant  through  the 
wards,  with  crackers  and  beef.  The  floors 
were  scrubbed,  and  our  cooks  soon  had  apples 
stewed  and  gruel  made,  and  many  a  poor 
famishing  creature  was  comforted. 

I  then  went  into  two  of  the  barracks,  and 
ordered  all  the  children  who  were  able  to  walk 
to  be  taken  down  to  the  river,  and  thoroughly 
washed.  Those  who  were  too  sick,  I  had 
bath(d  in  tepid  water,  of  which  there  was 
plenty  on  our  great  round  stove.  Then  to  each 
clean  child  we  distributed  clothing.  We  set 
our  scrubbers  to  cleaning  the  houses  ;  had  lime 
scattered  all  around  outside;  and  feeliug  we 
had  done  all  we  then  could  do,  had  our  buggy 
brought,  and  started  home  to  Camp  Todd.  We 
stopped  to  see  Captain  Brown,  who  heartily 
endorses  all  we  have  done,  and  promised  us  all 
that  it  was  in  his  power  to  give. 

I  stopped  writing  to  attend  a  prayer  meeting, 
held  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  men  here,  under 
an  arbor  made  of  the  boughs  of  the  neighbor- 
ing trees  They  had  a  good  time,  and  I  felt 
glad  to  be  present  with  them.  I  could  write, 
if  I  had  time,  much  that  would  amuse  and 
interest  you  all.  We  have  been  so  busy  that 
we  have  not  read  a  paper  since  I  came  here. 
We  heard  to-day  that  you  are  having  stirring 
times. 

I  do  not  see  how  to  leave  until  I  have  given 
these  poor  creatures  a  start.  There  never  was 
a  clearer  duty  before  me  than  the  one  that  now 
claims  my  attention.  I  am  perfectly  well — 
find  Mason's  Island  a  delightful  place — it  is 
only  unhealthy  when  vegetation  begins  to  de- 
cline. It  contains  the  former  residence  of 
Mason,  of  "  Trent"  notoriety.  When  I  can 
get  the  cooks  fully  under  way,  give  a  clean 
whole  garment  to  every  needy,  ragged,  filthy 
body,  and  set  those  who  can  spell  to  teach 
those  who  cannot,  I  shall  feel  that  I  ha^e  per- 
formed the  labor  given  me  to  do.  Sally  and 
the  doctor  can  then  supervise,  and  I  am  sure 
the  "Executive  Board"  will  have  done  a  work 
they  need  not  be  ashamed  of;  but  to  do  this  it 
is  imperative  that  I  remain  at  least  till  the 
middle  of  next  week,  and  al«o  important  that 
I  have  the  material  to  work  with.  Without 
delay,  thou  wilt  see  the  Treasurer,  M.  A.  Gr., 
and  as  many  of  the  "Board"  as  thou  canst. 
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Say  to  Margaret  that  I  would  like  to  have  two 
laru;e  boxes  of  children's  clothing — boys'  pants 
and  shirts,  baby  slips  and  flocks,  suited  to  ages 
from  3  years  up  to  10  and  12 — not  many 
women's  garments  or  dresses,  but  for  girls  all 
that  she  can  gather. 

For  the  sick  I  must  have  corn-starch,  crack- 
ers, dried  beef,  &c.  If  the  "  Board"  can  send 
me  money,  I  can  purchase  these  as  cheaply  in 
Georgetown  as  they  can  be  procure/1  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  save  the  expense  an^  trouble  of 
transportation.  We  have  a  boat  at  our  service, 
and  men  to  row  across  the  river  to  Georgetown. 
It  is  n)aking  an  unusual  request,  but  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  "  Board,"  and  seeing  the  need,  and 
knowing  these  things  will  be  the  life  and  com- 
fort of  hundreds  who  will  continue  to  suffer 
without  them,  I  urge  upon  all  of  you  to  grant 
it.  I  know  those  in  whose  care  all  will  be 
intrusted  are  worthy  your  confidence. 

The  exigencies  of  the  military  services  en- 
gross everything  now,  and  I  fear  it  will  be 
almost  impossible  to  get  the  boxes  of  clothing. 
If  the  money  is  sent  for  buying  nourishment,  I 
can  continue  my  supplies  to  the  sick,  evcD 
though  they  should  suffer  for  the  want  of 
clothes. 

To  supply  the  want  of  crackers  to-day,  Sally 
took  half  of  our  white  sugar  over  to  George  T., 
and  exchanged  it  for  them.  We  have  enough 
for  to-morrow  ;  after  that,  will  have  to  depend 
upon  the  Frionds'  aid,  &c.  The  corn  meal 
served  out  is  of  the  most  inferi!»r  quality.  The 
rest  of  the  provisions  generally,  good,  except 
the  fresh  beef,  which  I  insist  shall  not  be 
served  to  them  while  the  weather  is  warm,  in 
which  Captain  B.  fully  concur-. 

Louisa  Jo  Roberts. 


DEFENCE  OF  QUAKERISM. 
BY  JACOB  M.  ELLIS. 
(Continued  from  page  .301.) 

"  The  Quakers  are  not  practical,"* — they  are  op- 
posed to  E(iucation," — 'their  belief  hangs  loose," 
— *'tbev  are  disaffected," — "keep  within  their  fold," 
■and  "  their  numbers  are  decreasing/'  &c. 

(  Vide  charges  in  debate.) 

In    Education^^'  too — behind  ! 

Jusl  let  Reporter  call  to  mind, 

A  "  Lancaster,"  who  w^s  the  first, 

To  fuufid  the  noble  scheme  that  burst, 

A'  d  yped  like  lightning  thi-ough  the  land, 

So  ble&'sed  by  all  wuo  liad  eoramafid 

Of  Public  Schools.    Tbeir  rumber  doubled, 

And  soon  were  rid  of  much  tbat  troubled. 

And  who  now  toil  with  tentpered  zeal 

In  tbese  t-ame  Schools  ?— Wbo  feel 

Wore  inierest? — more  carelul  guard 

'v  ainst  aught  that  would  their  beauty  mar? 

*'  Averse  to  learning?" — Look  around 
Wbere  schools  on  schools  are  quit  kly  found  ; 
Ko  hamlet  e'er,  where  Quaker.^  thrive, 
Is  found  without  the  Teachers'  hive  ! 

*The  ••'  not  practical" portioa  reviewed  last  week. 


'Tis  true,  they  found  no  college  school, 
Where  men  may  learn  to  preach  by  rule, 
They  imoard  look  for  this  behest 
And  wait. — Though  e'en  they  rest 
And  preach  not :  They  sometimes  think, 
JExample's  fount  the  best  to  drink. 
Tbey  colleges  of  lenj-vi'ig  re&T, 
The  student's  panting  heart  to  cheer. 

"  Wit^^n  their  fold?"    They  always  bear 
(Except  for  War)  their  fullest  share 
Of  public  burdens — Taxes  pay — 
In  works  of  love — pray  where  are  they  7 
In  Prisons,  who  have  labored  more  ? 
For  needy  poor,  who  yield  their  stores 
More  freely  ?    The  name  of  "  Pbnn  " 

■■'  Our  "  Hospital  "  well  claims. — Their  men 
In  "  Rpfuge-f  "  and    Shelters  "  too  ; 
And  '■'■  Reading  Rooms,"  stand  full  in  view. 
Improvements  great  that  spread  our  fame, 
And  for  our  city  build  a  name, 
Find  Quakers  lending  all  their  aid 

■   To  push  them  on,  and  help  our  trade. 

Belief  hangs  loose" — 'Tis  doubtful  quite, 
Just  follow  Hicks,  to  set  that  right. 
He  thundered  forth  in  strength  and  power, 
His  doctrines,  by  the  lengthened  hour, 
And  be  these  doctrines  right  or  wrong, 
No  looseness,  weakness,  there  belongs. 

"  Belief  hangs  loose."    Just  think  again. 
Where?  firmer  faith  proposed  by  men, 
Than  that  of  heavenly  "  light  within" 
And  freedom  from  orr  inborn  sin  ? 
Wh&t  firmer  than  Hssertion  strong, 
That  man  doth  to  himself  belong, 
Who  moves  and  thinks,  an  agent  free, 
For  good  or  ill, — His  destiny. 
Is  as  his  choice.    But  then. 
Accounts  he  to  his  God  ;  not  men. 
Predestination  ne'er  believed 
Nor  can  such  doctrines  be  received; 
They  ne'er  admit  such  partial  laws 
That  thus  impugn  The  Ireat  First  Cause. 

"  Belief  hangs  loose" — '■'■are  ne!er  aroused 
What  have  they  not  of  good  espoused 
And  carried  out?    '\\\%  pioneers. 
Of  many  things  the  Christian  cheers. 
'Gainst  War,  who  did  or  suffered  more? 
Oppression  too, — pray  a!;  whose  door 
Lies  more  of  doing,  acting  well, 
Of  firmer  stand,  what  sect  can  tell? 
Inteviperance,  show  us  one  who  labors 
More  zealously  f>r  home  and  neighbors? 
Who^rst  refused  the  morning  dram. 
Amid  the  sneers  of  fellow  man? 
*     Who  first  in  olden  times  demurred 
At  creditors  so  off,  "■  preferred  V 
Who  made  a  rule,  and  never  swerved 
That  like  and  like,  should  all  be  served  ? 
'Till  now, — the  same  our  Laws  demand 
And  thus  join  Quakers,  hand  in  hand. 

"  Not  Practical" — '  Keep  in  their  fold,"— ' 
"  Are  disaffected  too," — we're  told 
*'  Belief  hangs  loose  " — they  "  learning  scout," 
Were  all  these  tiue,  then  out  and  out. 
Poor  tools  were  they.    But  list 
Methinks  the  track,  you've  rather  missed, 
Just  backward,  our  few 'i' ems  trace, 
Let  justice  reigf — give  each  a  place. 
Their  nvm,bers.  may  not  e'er  increase. 
The  S(ct  itself  may  even  cease. 
But  then,  as  now,  will  underlie, 
Their  noble  truihs,  that  never  die  ; 
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The  people,,  will  have  been  irabued, 
With  tcstimovieH,  great  and  good, 
And  though  they  no  more  bear  a  name^ 
They  will  liOt  then  have  lived  in  vain. 

That  Quakers  hviXf'  their  faults,  we  know, 
That,  had  we  time,  we'd  fieely  show, 
We  only  claim  for  them,  their  share 
Of  fruits,  communities,  now  bear. 
Then  nobly  place  them,  side  by  side, 
Wiih  othtrs,  who  sincere,  have  tried. 
Reforming  evils — error  showing, 
And  e'en  their  lives,  f(>r  tiuih,  bestowing. 
So,  let  Pilgrims — Quakers  too, 
Do  all  the  good  ihat  each  can  do  : 
May  every  sect,  with  sibgle  e.\  e, 
The  beauties  of  this  truth,  descry  ; 
May and  all,  then  find  a  rest, 
Where  hearts  sincere  are  ever  blest. 

The  "  Defence,"  as  originally  penned  here  closed, 
and  the  auihor  addres-ed  the  concluding  lines  to 
the  company  then  assembled  in  the  grove,  which,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  on  a  portion  of  the  ground 
pelected  as  the  site  of  the  proposed  "  Swarihniore 
Colleffe." 

And  now,  kind  friends,  a  word  for  you  : 
We  thHnk  you  much,  for  liijitening  to 
So  patienily,  our  lame  review. 

Though  months  have  passed,  since  it  was 
penned. 

Its  facts,  are  facts,  that  should  defend, 
From  charges  false,  our  worthy  Friends. 

On    Szoarfhmore"  grounds  'tis  surely  meet 
The  comely  forms  of  Friends  to  greet, 
Arrayed  in  costume,  trim  and  neat. 

On  "  Sicarthmore  "  grounds,  ere  they  disperse, 
'Tis  thus  we've  ventured  to  rehearse, 
In  their  behalf,  our  hobbling  yerse. 

When  "  Su-arthmore  College'^  rears  its  head, 
Rpsounds  with  students'  busy  tread. 
With  mental  lore,  its  tables  spread; 

When    Stvarth7nore^'  coffers  fill  and  thrive, 
Twiil  prove  to  scoffers— we're  kI'.y^, 
While  yonder  bums,  the  "  Teachers  hlveJ* 

What,  tho'  plaited  crowns  and  breadfh  of  brim, 
Have  yielded  some,  to  fashion's  whim, 
We  claim,  that  in  the  sight  of  Him,  ^ 

Who  knowetlj  all  things,  full  and  well, 

The  heart  alone  is  left  to  tell. 

In  what  its  treasures  live  and  dwell. 

What,  though  our  simple  "  thee  and  then" 
Tho'  shades  of  drab,  and  collars  straight, 
Are  somewhat  lost — yet  still  I  trow. 

Do  many  on  their  Master  wait. 

What,  though  in  the  world,  we  move 

More  than  worthies  did  of  old. 
We  yet  for  others  show  a  love, 

And  comfort  sorrow  with  our  gold. 

And  though  too  much,  perchance,  we  prise 
This  glittering  gold — we  need  not  sin. 

Nor  will  not,  if  we  turn  our  eyes 
To  beacon  sure — the  "  light  within.''^ 
Philadelphia,  Seventh  mo.,  1864. 


He  that  has  no  resources  of  mind  is  more  to 
be  pitied  than  he  who  is  in  want  of  necessaries 
for  the  body;  and  to  be  obliged  to  beg  our 


daily  happiness  from  others,  bespeaks  a  more 
lamentable  poverty  than  that  of  him  who  begs 
his  daily  bread. —  Colton. 

THE  DEATH  COUNCIL  OP  THE  ONEIDAS. 
OR,  THE  SECOND  POCAHONTAS. 

A  true  Story  of  the  Early  Settleojent  of  New  York. 
By  Henry  R.  Tracy. 
(Concluded  from  page  299.) 

The  annals  of  mankind  furoish  but  few 
scenes  like  that  in  the  white  man's  cabin  in  the 
frontier  wilderness  at  midnight,  where  he  was 
pleading  alone  for  his  life.  No,  not  for  life,  for 
he  knew  that  when  he  became  a  mere  suppliant 
for  existence  he  would  incur  the  contempt  of 
the  savages,  and  peril  his  Irst  chance  of  saving 
it.  He  was,  rather,  engaged  in  an  attempt  to 
prove,  logically,  his  right  to  live,  and  that  they 
had  no  right  to  slyy  him. 

He  had  for  a  long  time  maintained  this  high 
position,  but  his  hopes,  as  we  have  said,  were 
growing  fainter  and  fainter  as  the  debate  proceed- 
ed. Tbe  listening  chiefs  were  beginning  to  mani- 
fest slightly  their  impatience  at  the  protracled 
nature  of  the  conference,  when,  during  a  brief 
pause,  Major  Dean  caught  the  tones  of  his 
wife's  voice  in  the  other  apartment,  conferring 
not  with  flesh  and  blood,  but  pleading  fervent- 
ly with  her  Heavenly  Father  to  cause  the  life 
of  her  husband  to  be  spared.  This  was  too 
much  for  him  to  bear  without  betraying  the 
weakness  incident  to  the  nature  of  civilized, 
refined  men.  For  the  moment  he  forgot  the 
group  before  him  of  terrible  war  chiefs  come 
to  take  him  off  to  execution.  He  saw  only  that 
other  group  in  which  his  heart  was  bound  up, 
and  for  them  he  trembled  with  emotion,  for 
them  he  condescended  to  beg  his  life  at  the 
hands  of  the  stern  warriors. 

Urged  by  an  impulse  which  he  could  not  re- 
sist, he  poured  forth  a  vehement  appeal  couched 
in  language  such  as  he  would  have  addressed 
to  a  band  of  white  men  in  like  circumstances. 
When  he  had  ended  he  detected  instantly  a 
smile  of  exultation  on  more  than  one  of  the 
dark  countenances  before  him — a  smile  which 
seemed  to  say,  "  he,  like  all  white  men,  is  weak- 
hearted."  The  orator  bounded  to  his  feet  .to 
reply,  but  during  that  instant  of  silence  a  noise 
from  another  quarter  arrested  the  attention  of 
the  whole  party. 

A  pattering  of  soft-moccasined  feet  was  heard 
on  the  threshold  of  the  outer  door  and  across 
the  bare  floor,  and  Nankoah  entered  the  apart- 
ment, followed  by  five  other  Indian  women,  the 
wives  of  the  tribe.  With  a  soft  step,  hut  with 
determination  stamped  on  their  brows,  they  en- 
tered and  ranged  themselves  on  one  side  of  tbe 
room.  The  chiefs,  inexpressibly  surprised  ss 
they  were  by  this  unheard  of  breach  of  Indian 
etiquette,  (which  forbids  unconditionally  any 
woman  to  enter  their  councils,)  let  fall  seme 
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ejacui<!iioi.i.-  expressive  of  their  astonisbment, 
but  y .,,  ah  signed  to  the  orator  to  proceed. 
He  did  so  in  a  vein  of  irooy  mingled  with  in- 
vective, ending  in  a  strain  like  the  following : 

"  Our  brother's  heart  has  grown  soft  since 
the  wars  are  over,  and  he  is  afraid  to  die.  We 
though  t,  our  white  brother  a  brave^  and  not  like 
women ;  but  all  white  men  fear  death.  Is  the 
white  man's  God  less  kind  to  his  children  than 
our  Great  Father  is  to  us  that  he  should  fear  to 
go  to  the  land  of  spirits?  Why  should  not 
the  white  man  die  when  one  of  his  nation  hath 
slain  an  Oneida?  The  chiefs  and  the  great 
Skenaudoah  have  spoken  it,  and  he  shall  die ! 
Our  knives  are  sharp,  and  his  blood  shall  run 
fast,  for  we  would  not  torment  our  brother— 
but  he  must  die 

When  he  had  ceased,  Skenaudoah  made  a 
sign  as  if  he  would  adjourn  the  council,  but  f.t 
this  moment,  his  wife,  Nankoah,  the  beautiful 
Indian  woman,  stepped  forward  two  paces,  and 
the  clear  music  of  her  voice  was  heard  through- 
out the  apartment,  contrasting  strangely  with 
the  powerful  tones  of  the  speaker  who  had  just 
ended.  And  while  her  auditors  were  paral- 
ized  with  astonishment,  she  spoke ;  timidly  at 
first,  but  more  energetically  as  she  proceeded. 
She  used  no  gesture,  as  deeming  it  improper 
that  a  woman  should  attempt  to  play  the  orator, 
but  with  her  hands  folded  on  her  bosom,  she 
pressed  out  from  her  full  heart,  words  which  pro- 
duced a  thrilling  and  startling  elfect  on  all  pres- 
ent. To  Major  Dean  she  seemed  at  that  moment 
in  her  dark  beauty,  like  and  angel  sent  to  save 
him  from  death,  and  those  whom  he  loved  bet- 
ter than  life  from  orphanage  and  widowhood. 

"  Oneidas  !"  she  said,  "  the  white  brother 
must  not  die.  The  Oneidas  must  not  make 
innocent  blood  to  flow.  He  hath  dene  nothing 
worthy  of  death.  The  white  who  killed  an 
Oneida,  he  should  fall  under  the  hatchet — 
his  life  should  be  paid  for  that  of  our  brother 
whom  he  hath  slain. 

Have  the  brave  Oneidas  come  to  the  wigwam 
of  our  brother  to  frighten  his  white  squaw  and 
his  pappooses  ?  Let  them  rather  hunt  out  the 
murderer.  He  is  alive — he  is  guilty — he  has 
a  bad  heart— but  our  friend,  he  has  not  a  bad 
heart — he  has  always  been  our  friend,  and  he 
is  not  the  friend  of  the  bad  man  who  slew  an 
Oneida.  Will  you  kill  your  friend  who  has 
lived  in  your  wigwams,  and  let  the  enemy  of 
the  Oneidas  live  ?  Have  the  eyes  of  your 
braves  grown  dim  that  they  cannot  find  the 
track  of  the  murderer?  Have  their  limbs 
grown  weak  that  they  cannot  pursue  him  ? 
Will  you  make  the  Great  Spirit  angry  by  killing 
an  innocent  man  and  letting  a  murderer  live  ? 

Your  white  brother  is  my  son  !  He  has 
grown  into  my  heart,  and  if  the  Oneidas  pluck 
him  out,  blood  will  flow.  Nankoah  and  her 
Bisters  love  him,  and  he  shall  not  die  alone  ! 


"  Look  1"  she  continued,  as  she  drew  a  glitter- 
ing knife  from  beneath  her  blanket,  while  each 
of  the  Indian  women  imitated  her  example, 
you  said  your  knives  were  sharp — ours  are 
sharp  too — and  we  have  sworn  to  the  Great 
Spirit  that  when  Nankoah's  son  dies  they  shall 
find  their  way  quick  to  our  hearts 

Had  the  gleam  of  the  threatening  knives 
and  the  flashing  of  the  dark  eyes  of  the  excited 
women  been  real  lightnings  coruscating 
through  the  apartment,  the  assembled  chiefs 
could  hardly  have  been  struck  with  more  pro- 
found amazement  than  they  were  by  this  speech 
and  the  dramatic  movement  which  attended  its 
close. 

There  was  a  brief  pause  in  the  white  man's 
cabin,  during  which  nothing  c^uld  be  heard 
exceptthe  beating  of  hearts  and  the  tones,  husky 
with  agony,  from  the  adjoining  room  where 
the  wife  and  mother  was  kneeling  in  prayer. 
Just  at  that  moment,  too,  the  oldest  child  awoke, 
and  mingled  its  prattle  with  the  ascending 
petition.  Major  Dean's  head  dropped  on  his 
breast,  and  the  tears  ran  in  currents  down  his 
cheeks  at  the  sound  of  that  small  voice.  Nan- 
koah started  forward  involuntarily  as  if  aboiil 
to  rush  into  the  sleeping  apartment,  when 
Bkenandoah,  the  chief  of  the  Oneidas,  sprang 
to  his  feet. 

"  It  is  enough,*'  said  he,  ^'  the  Great  Spirit 
hath  spoken  !  Never  before  did  woman  lift  np 
her  voice  in  the  councils  of  the  Oneidas  !  Our 
Father  wills  that  our  white  brother  must  not  die  ! 
Let  us  leave  him  and  return  to  our  wigwams  lest 
tbe  Great  Spirit  be  angry  with  his  red  children." 

The  chiefs  arose  and  after  consulting  to- 
gether a  moment,  left  the  cottage,  singing  a 
farewell  too  Major  Dean,  who  was  too  much  ab- 
sorbed by  his  emotions,  to  heed  their  move- 
ments. 

Nankoah  approached  him,  and  taking  his 
hand,  said  : 

My  son  is  safe  !  Let  him  go  in  and  com- 
fort his  white  squaw  and  her  little  pap- 
pooses." 

Then  turning  to  her  companions  she  pointed 
toward  the  Oneidas'  village  and  departed  with 
them  from  the  cottage. 

As  their  pattering  feet  crossed  the  outer  thres- 
hold, Major  Dean  clasped  his  wife  and  cbil(ire!i 
in  his  arms,  and  returned  thanks  to  God  for 
his  unexpected  deliverance  from  death- 

The  records  of  Westmoreland  and  of  Oneida 
County  show  that  he  subsequently  lived  maoy 
years ;  and  when  the  whites  had  occupied  the 
rich  lands  of  that  region  in  great  numbers,  he 
was  ranked  as  one  of  the  leading  men  of  his 
County,  and  held  many  offices  of  trust  to  noi- 
versal  acceptance. — And  from  that  hour  of 
extreme  peril  was  he  bound  with  the  chords 
of  aff'ection  and  gratitude  to  Nankoah,  the 
Second  Pocahontas. 
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From  the  Qnarterly  Review. 

POMPEII. 
(Continued  from  page  303.) 

The  illiberal  and  foolish  rule  which  formerly 
prevented  a  stranger  from  makino^  the  slightest 
eketch  of  the  ruins  or  of  any  object  discovered 
in  them,  and  even  from  taking  a  few  hurried 
notes,  has  now  been  abolished.  Every  one, 
under  necessary  regulations,  may  draw,  describe, 
and  publish  as  he  thinks  fit  A  small  museum 
has  been  opened  at  Pompeii  to  contain  such 
objects  as  may  specially  serve  to  illustrate  the 
ruins  and  the  manners  and  mode  of  life  of  the 
former  inhabitants ;  and  a  collection  of  the 
remains  of  various  animals, — such  as  dogs, 
horses,  goats,  tortoises,  and  a  sucking-pig  still 
in  the  baking-pan, — and  of  various  edible  ob- 
jects, adds* much  to  its  interest.  In  addition. 
Signer  Fiorelli  has  established  a  library,  which 
is  destined  to  contain  a  complete  collection  of 
works  on  Pompeii  and  of  such  as  illustrate  the 
arts  and  manners  of  the  ancients.  The  student 
of  archaeology  and  history,  as  well  as  the  mere 
tourist,  may  thus  spend  many  profitable  and 
pleasant  hours  amongst  the  ruins. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  houses  and  streets 
has  been  changed.  Formerly,  the  principal 
buildings  were  named  after  some  distinguished 
person  who  may  have  been  present  when  they 
were  dis(*overed.  There  was  the  House  of  the 
Queen  of  England,  the  House  of  the  Grand 
Duke,  etc.  Signer  Fiorelli  has  endeavored,  by 
consulting  the  inscriptions  painted  on  the  walls, 
and  from  other  sources,  such  as  seals  and  relics 
found  in  the  ruins  of  the  house  itself,  to  restore 
to  it  the  name  of  the  owner.  When  this  can- 
not be  done,  the  house  is  numbered,  and  the 
occupation  of  the  owner  is  noted  :  we  have,  for 
instance,  the  house  and  shop  of  the-  dyer,  in 
which  his  pans  with  the  remains  of  the  dye  in 
them  are  still  seen,  of  the  baker,  of  the  color- 
man,  of  the  jeweller,  the  eating-hous^  the  inn, 
etc. 

Many  important  statues  and  other  objects, 
Buch  as  furniture,  which  have  been  taken  to 
the  Museum  at  Naples,  have  been  replaced  by 
piaster  casts,  so  that  their  original  site  and  the 
use  for  which  they  served  may  be  understood 

We  must  not  conclude  without  alluding  to 
the  magnificent  work  on  the  ruins  of  Pompeii, 
the  title  of  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  now  in  course  of  publication  by 
Signer  Niccoiini,  the  Secretary  to  the  Royal 
Museum,  and  the  son  of  the  original  editor  of 
thcj  "  Musoeo  Borbonico.'*  Thirty-three  num 
bers,  forming  half  of  the  entire  work,  have 
already  been  issued.  Colored  lithographic 
plates  represent  with  great  fidelity,  and  in  the 
most  pleasing  form,  the  paintings,  architectural 


decorations,  statues,  and  various  objects  in 


glass,  metal,  marble,  and  other  materials,  dis- 
covered in  the  principal  buildings.  Each 


house  and  its  contents  are  separately  illustrated. 
The  plat&s  are  mostly  executed  from  the  faith- 
ful and  spirited  drawings  of  Signer  Abbate,  an 
artist  of  great  merit  and  experience,  well  known 
in  this  country  for  his  admirable  restoration  of 
a  Pompeian  house  in  the  Crystal  Palace. 

This  work  will  furnish  a  much  better  idea 
than  any  yet  published  of  the  extreme  beauty 
and  elegance  of  the   houses  of  the  richer 
classes  in  a  Roman  city.    There  is  no  doubt 
much  at  Pompeii  opposed  to  the  purest  taste, 
as  shown  in  remains  of  the  best  period  of  classic 
a;t.    The  ornamentation  is  sometimes  coarse 
in  execution,  inharmonious  in  color,  wanting  in 
purity  of  design,  defective  in  drawing,  and 
perhaps  ill  calculated  for  interior  decoration. 
But  at  other  times  it  is  of  a  very  high  charac- 
ter, and  singularly  pleasing  and  ejffective.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  after  all  Pompeii  was 
but  an  unimportant  provincial  town,  in  which 
probably  there  was  no  school  of  art  of  any 
merit,  and  where  the  common  workman  sought 
to  imitate,  to  the  best  of  his  means,  the  skilled 
and  highly  trained  artists  of  Rome,  or  to  copy 
and  Reproduce  those  remains  of  more  ancicBt 
art  which  had  even  in  those  days  been  accepted 
as  the  standards  of  the  highest  taste  and  per- 
fection.   It  is  probable  that  the  paintings  on 
the  walls  of  the  houses  of  Pompeii,  like  the 
mosaic  pictures  of  the  pavements,  are  for  the 
most  part  copies  from  well  known  Greek  or 
Roman  works  which  were  esteemed  by  the  re- 
fined and  cultivated  citizens  of  Iiuperial  Rome 
as  masterpieces  of  art.    This  is  especially  bo 
with  regard  to  those  beautiful  groups  of  figures 
representing  familiar  subjects  taken  from  the 
Homeric  poems  and  from  the  classic  writers 
of  Greece.    However,  to  some  of  the  frescoes 
discovered  the  ancients  themselves  must  have 
attached  considerable  value ;  for  we  find  an  in- 
stance of  one  representing  Bacchus  and  Sih- 
nUs,  which  had  been  very  carefully  removed 
from  another  site  and  so  neatly  fitted  into  the 
wall  with  iron  cramps  and  cement  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  detect  that  it  did  not 
originally  form  part  of  it.    The  subjects  are 
limited  in  number,  generally  Bacchus  and  Ari- 
adne, with  gfoups  of  fauns  and  nymphs,  Her- 
maphroditus  with  Silenus,  Bacchantes  and  Sa- 
tyrs, Hercules  and  Omphale  surrounded  by 
Cupids,  who  are  sporting  with  his  club  and 
shield,  Achilles  discovered  by  Ulysses  amidst 
the  maidens  of  Lycomedes,  Orestes  and  Pyladee, 
Thetis  obtaining   from  Vulcan  the  arms  of , 
Achilles,  etc.     The  treatment  is  singularly 
simple,  the  disposition  of  the  figures  reminding 
us  of  a  bas-relief,  and  conveying  the  impreis- 
sion  of  having  been  suggested  by  a  sculptured 
frieze.    The  execution  is  almost  always  infie- 
rior  to  what  the  Germans  call  the  "  motive'' — 
that  is,  the  attempt  to  tell  the  story  by  iht 
general  composition,  and  the  attitude  and  es- 
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pression  of  each  person  represented ;  this  is  a 
sufficient  proof  to  the  practised  eye  that  the 
work  is  a  copy,  or  that  the  painting  has  been 
made  up  with  figures  or  groups  taken  from 
other  pictures.  Even  in  technical  execution, 
however,  maoy  of  tiiese  paintings  have  no  ordi- 
nary merit.  There  is  a  richness  and  glow  in 
the  color,  a  subtle  gradation  in  the  flesh  tints, 
a  rich  and  voluptuous  harmony  of  tone,  and  a 
vigorous  outline,  which  remind  us  of  the  finest 
productions  of  the  Venetian  school,  and  espe- 
cially o-f  Griorgione.  ^la  violent  and  picturesque 
contrasts  of  light  ancl  shade  they  are  wanting. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  produce  those  striking 
and  exaggerated  efi"ects  of  chiaro-oscuro  which 
distinguish  the  Italian  and  Dutch  schools  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Everything  is  repre- 
sented in  the  broad  glare  of  day,  and  is  beam- 
ing with  sunlight.  The  colors  have  faded  after 
a  lapse  of  eighteen  hundred  years,  but  when 
the  soil  which  covers  a  painting  is  first  re- 
moved, they  are  still  bright  and  luminous,  and 
produce  a  magical  efi"ect  in  the  clear  Italian 
atmosphere.  iSome  have  changed  completely 
after  long  exposure  to  the  air,  and  this  must 
be  borne  in  mind  in  examining  the  paintings 
detached  from  the  walls  and  preserved  in  the 
Naples  Museum.  The  details  of  the  decoration 
of  the  rooms  are  frequently  marked  by  the 
greatest  elegance  of  outline,  and  the  most  ex- 
quisite harmony  ot  color,  as  in  the  dancing 
fauns  and  nymphs,  set  in  borders  of  beautiful 
design,  or  introduced  into  landscapes  and  archi- 
tectural scenes,  and  the  wanton  Cupids  sporting 
amidst  festoons  of  fruit  and  flowers.  This 
graceful  ornamentation  was  in  harmony  with 
the  furniture  of  the  room  and  the  rich  hangings, 
and  must  have  produced  the  most  pleasing 
effect.  But  if  the  dwelling  of  a  country  gen- 
aan  at  Pompeii  was  such  as  we  have  de- 
bed,  what  must  have  been  the  magnificence 
>  i  luxury  of  that  of  the  proud  and  wealthy 
patrician  in  the  capital  itself? 

;  (To  be  concluded.) 


Where  the  reins  of  government  are  too  slack, 
there  the  manners  of  the  people  are  corrupted : 
and  that  destroys  industry,  begets  efi"eminacy, 
and  provokes  Heaven  against  it. — Fenn. 


The  aid  of  Friends  and  others  in  the  country  is 
desi-ed  in  procuring  suitable  places  for  Fifty  Colored 
Orphans,  expected  in  this  city  this  week,  from  Fort- 
ress Monroe. 

Those  in  want,  will  much  oblige  by  writing  imme- 
diately, stating  age  and  character  of  child  needed. 

Address  J.  M.  Truman  Jr.,  413  Franklin  St.,  Phila. 

7mo.  19 


WANTED— A  competent  teacher  to  take  charge  of  Friends' 
Bchool  attached  to  Lombard  Street  Meeting,  Baltimore.  To 
an  efficient  teacher  it  is  deemed  a  very  desirable  situation. 

•Addreaa,  Jacob  Burrough, 

723— pf.  WVJf.  813.  Baltimore,  Md. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS 
Flour  and  Meal. — Sales  of  superfine  Flour  at 
$9@|9  50;  extra  $11  25;  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
family  at  $10  50@11  25  barrel,  and  fancy  at  $12. 
Small  sales  to  the  trade  from  $9  00  up  to  $12  00  for 
common  and  fancy.  In  Rye  Fiuur  and  Cora  Meal 
there  is  nothing  doing. 

Grain. — Sales  of  good  and  prime  Rsd  Wheat  at 
$2  55  a  2  65  bushel.  In  white  there  were  no 
transactions.  Rye  ranges  from  $1  "70  to  $171. 
Corn— Yellow  is  dull  at  $1  68@1  10,  afioat.  Oata 
are  unsettled.  Sales  of  PeansylvaLia  at  92  a  93  cts. 
Of  Barley  Malt,  2000  bushels  sold  at  $2  per  bushel. 

Cloverseed  is  scarce  and  wor'h  $9  50  64  lbs. 
Timothy  may  be  quoteed  at  $4  25  a  $4  50,  and 
Flaxseed  at  $3  75  per  bushel. 

JUST  PUBLISHED,  and  for  Sale,  Thomas  WiiTHERALD's  Ssa 
MONS:  Price  $1  per  copy,  coutaiuijig  fifteen  (15)  sermona 
Can  be  had  of  James  Baynea,  Baltimore;  Wiiliam  Jj'erris,  Wil- 
mington, and  Elizabeth  Hartley,  Philadelphia. 

ITIREE  SUGrAR. — Choice  Maple  Sugar,  from  Son)Tsct  county,  Pa* 
'    for  sale,  (by  the  barrel  only,)  at      \Vm.  11.  Woodward's, 
,  7th  month  2,  18t)4.— Im.  516  Market  Street. 

CEDAR  COTTAGE,— Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 
is  now  open  fur  the  reception  of  visitors.    Terms,  $15.00. 
6th  mo.  25,  1864.— 2m.  npf.  George  Chanpleb. 

BOOKS  FOR  SALE  BY  THE  SUBSCRIBERS. 
"  friends'  Miscellany,"  compiled  by  John  and  Isaac 

Comly,  (11  vols.)  $7.50 

Journal  of  John  Comly,  (600  pages)  •  •  1.50 

Conversations,  &c  ,  of  Thomas  Story   1.00 

Joui  nal  and  woFks  of  John  Woolman,  carefully  collated 

and  prepared  -  •  1.00 

Hugh  Judge's  Journal   •  •   ■  •  •   70 

Memoirs:  Ann  Byrd,  Isaac  Mai  tio,  and  Eufus  Hall,  each-  •  • 
*  0  ;ables  Comly,  Byberry,  Pa.. 

or,  Emmor  Comly,  No.  131, 
3mo.  12,  1864.— tf.         Nor  1  fceveuth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

r|1    ELLWOOD  ZELL  &  CO.,  PuWishers,  Booksellers  and  St^ 
JL  •     tioners,  Second  Floor  No's.  17  and  19  South  Sixth  Street, 
Philadelphia.   Also,  Manufacturers  of  Photograph  Alboms,  aad 
Publishers  of  Friends'  Books,  and  Foulke's  Almanac, 
ad  mo.  12,  1864.  tf. 

1X)R  RENT.— A-  LARGE  AND  COMMODIOUS 
Jj  two-story  dwelling  house,  with  thre.e  rooms  and 
a  large  hall  on  the  first  floor,  and  a  convenient 
kitchen  attached  ;  a  large  and  good  garden,  and 
sufficient  stabling.  There  is  also  a  large  school- 
house  convenient  to  the  dwelling,  the  whole  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  yard,  nicely  shaded.  This 
property  has  recently  been  used  as  a  boarding 
sciiool,  with  satisfactory  success.  The  location  is 
healthy  and  pleasant,  the  neighborhood  good,  and 
convenient  to  places  of  worship,  schools,  stores,  &c. 
It  is  situated  in  the  village  of  Fallsington,  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa.,  two  and  a-halfmiles  from  the  Philada.  and 
Trenton  Railroad  at  Morrisville,  and  three  from 
Trenton.  There  is  a  daily  mail  and  post  office  in 
the  place.  It  will  be  rented  all  together,  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  boarding  school,  or  separately, 
and  either  by  the  year  or  as  a  summer  residence,  as 
may  best  suit  applicants.  For  particulars  addresa 
either  of  the  subscribers,  or,  to  view  the  property, 
call  on  Ebbnezer  Hance,  near  the  premises. 

WILLIAM  SATTERTHWAITB, 
JAMES  R.  STACKHOUSE, 
Fallsington  P.  0.,  Bucks  county.  Pa. 

MARX  PALMER, 
3d  mo.  19,  64.— tf.        Edgewood,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

QTOKES  &  FOULKE,  MERCHANT  TAILORS,  No. 
lO  521  Arch  St.,  have  on  hand  a  good  assortment  of 
CLOTHS,  CASSIMERES  and  VESTINGS,  and  are 
prepared  to  have  the  same  mad^p  to  order  in  good 
style  and  at  moderate  prices 

Particular  attention  given  to  making  Friends' 
Clothing.  9mo.  12,  '63— ly. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  JOURNAL  OF  DAVID  SANDS. 

(Continued  from  p.  307.) 

I  next  proceeded  to  Providence,  where  I 
stayed  some  tme,  and  visited  my  old  friend 
Daniel  Howland,  who,  with  his  family,  were 
very  well,  and  Friends  generally  were  glad  to  see 
me.  Returning  to  Rhode  Island,  I  went  to  a 
Quarterly  Meeting  in  company  with  J.  Mott, 
held  at  Bedford,  where  I  met  with  my  much- 
loved  friend  William  Rotch,  who  had  just  arriv- 
ed from  Europe  with  his  wife,  two  daughters  and 
two  public  Friends,  John  Wigham  and  Martha 
Routh.  Here  we  parted,  and  I  went  to  Nan- 
tucket, where  I  spent  about  ten  days  to  my 
great  satisfaction,  and  then  returned  to  Bed- 
ford, and  so  to  Longplain,  Sandwich,  Pembroke, 
Boston,  and  after  acceptable  service  in  each 
J)lace,  I  proceeded  to  Lynn,  and  so  on  to  the  east- 
ward ;  finding  many  of  my  friends  glad  to  see 
me.  I  was  at  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Davom, 
formerly  called  Royals  Town,  where  many  had 
been  convinced  by  my  ministry,  who  were  like 
my  children.  At  this  Quarterly  Meeting  I  had 
to  look  back  on  the  former  travail  of  my  soul, 
when  passing  through  this  most  gloomy  wilder- 
ness, then  with  few  inhabitants,  and  those  very 
ignorant  of  Friends'  principles,  and  in  many 
respects  an  uncultivated  watlike  people.  Oh, 
whit  alterations  are  made  for  the  better,  when 
the  Lord's  hand  is  in  the  work  !  I  do  not  see 
any  thing  in  myself  that  is  worthy  to  claim  any 
share,  more  than  as  an  instrument,  and  that  of 
a  weak  kind.   At  this  Quarterly  Meeting  I  met 


with  Martha  Routh,  on  her  return  from  visiting 
Friends  to  the  eastward  ;  and  here  we  were 
favored  to  put  many  things  in  order  that  were 
otherwise;  having  had  much  of  the  Lord's 
presence  with  us,  we  were  enabled  to  conclude 
our  meeting  in  brotherly  love,  and  I  returned 
to  Dover  Quarter,  where  Martha  Routh  and  I 
continued  laboring  in  much  nearness  of  spirit, 
and  having  waded  through  many  exercises  we 
were  favored  to  close  in  much  love  and  tender 
regard.  I  may  say  I  have  had  many  trying 
seasons  since  I  have  been  in  this  land,  some- 
times being  silent  for  many  meetings  in  suc- 
cession, and  my  way  in  the  ministry  much 
closed,  though  I  have  no  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint, as  the  least  favor  is  more  than  I  really 
deserve.  I  believe  I  have  been  enabled  to 
move  so  as  not  to  give  any  occasion  of  com- 
plaint to  my  friends.  Since  visiting  Dover 
Quarter  I  have  been  laboring  constantly  among 
Friends  and  others.  The  attendant  exercises 
and  various  trials  are  not  to  be  described  fully, 
and  as  they  are-  often  much  the  same,  I  think 
no  great  advantage  can  arise  from  any  endea- 
vor to  open  them  very  frequently ;  yet  I  may 
say,  for  the  encouragement  of  Zion's  travellers, 
that  I  believe  there  is  no  great  cause  to  fear, 
but  that  if  we  are  sufficiently  resigned  to  the 
Divine  will  we  shall  be  carried  through,  so  that 
at  last  w«  can  say,  "  His  ways  are  ways  of  plea- 
santness, and  all  His  paths  are  peace.'^  Many 
circumstances  have  turned  up,  but  to  take  no- 
tice of  them  all  would  soon  swell  the  account, 
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t'herefore  I  have  omitted  naming  those  families 
where  I  put  up,  as'they  may  alter,  and  sometimes 
I  have  seen  something  of  pride  arise  in  families 
because  Friends  frequently  put  up  with  them. 
I  wish  to  make  no  remark  of  any  thing  that 
may  be  applied  to  families  or  meetings  to  their 
disadvantage,  as  they  that  are  pretty  well  off  in 
various  respects,  sometimes  soon  alter  for  the 
worse,  and  some  that  are  in  low  circumstances 
alter  as  soon  for  the  better ;  so  that  as  all  min- 
isters are  left  to  feel  their  own  way,  without 
any  thing  to  mislead  them,  they  will  be  most 
likely  to  speak  to  things  as  they  are. 

Having  spent  considerable  time  at  Ware  or  at 
Harris  Town  (where  is  a  pretty  large  body  of 
Friends)  to  a  good  degree  of  satisfaction,  I  now 
felt  bound  towards  Amberry,  where  I  made  but 
little  stay,  but  proceeded  towards  Boston,  tak- 
ing Salem  and  Lynn  in  niy  way,  where  I  at- 
tended several  meetings,  generally  large,  and  I 
hope  not  without  some  use. 

Sails  for  Halifax. — I  was  now  very  much 
straitened  in  my  own  mind  as  to  what  I  should 
do;  but  thought  under  all  circumstances,  it 
was  best  for  me  to  take  shipping  for  Halifax, 
which  I  did,  on  board  a  schooner  bound  to  St. 
John's,  in  Nova  Scotia  Government.  After 
being  out  about  three  days,  in  Marble  Head 
Harbor,  we  were  driven  on  shore,  iii"  which 
time  of  trial  no  tongue  can  tell  what  I  under- 
went. About  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  my- 
self and  companion  were  called  to  get  up  and 
put  on  our  clothes,  to  make  the  best  shift  we 
could,  as  our  vessel  was  near  the  rocks  and 
would  be  on  them  in  a  few  minutes.  The  coun- 
tenances of  the  seamen  were  expressive  of  the 
most  awful  danger.  They  stood  trembling, 
saying,  We  are  or  shall  be  lost;  there  is  no 
hope  for  our&elves  or  the  vessel."  We  got  our 
clothes  on,  and  made  ready  to  shift  for  ourselves. 
My  dear  companion  being  struck  with  sea-sick- 
ness added  to  my  difficulty,  as  he  Was  unable  to 
help  himself but  seeing  no  way  open  but  by 
urging  on  the  seamen  to  exert  themselves,  look- 
ing unto  Him  who  makes  a  way  where  none 
appears,  I  ventured  on  deck,  where  I  saw  all  the 
appearances  of  immediate  death,  as  our  vessel 
was  dragging  towards  a  point  of  rocks  whose 
top  appeared  higher  than  our  masts,  and  so 
steep  that  there  was  no  way  to  ascend  them. 
Tn  this  awful  moment  I  had  to  resign  my  spirit 
into  the  hands  of  Him  that  gave  it,  and  my 
body,  not  only  to  a  watery  grave,  but  to  be 
dashed  to  pieces  against  the  rocks.  I  advised 
what  I  thought  our  only  way  of  escape,  but  the 
master  thought  it  |wouId  be  of  no  use.  The 
storm  was  violent,  mixed  with  hail  and  rain, 
and  being  dark,  the  dashing  waves  resembled 
fire,  without  giving  light.  In  this  situation,  I 
felt  so  poor  I  thought  I  did  not  feel  worth  beg- 
ging for,  but  found  a  little  strength  to  do  it  for 
my  companion  and  the  poor  seamen.    I  say  so 


poor,  but  I  may  add,  so  unworthy.  Here  our 
anchor  hitched,  and  held  until  daylight,  which 
was  a  favor  I  had  begged  for.  We  lay  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  place  before  described,  and 
saw  ourselves  as  in  the  arms  of  death,  when  one 
of  the  seamen  cried  out,  "  We  are  just  upon 
striking;  all  hands  upon  deck."  At  which 
time,  the  master  proposed  to  try  the  measures 
I  had  previously  recommended,  saying,  "  It  is 
only  trying,  as  nothing  could  add  to  our  diffi- 
culty, turn  how  it  would."  At  which  critical 
moment,  we  may  say,  we  were  snatched  from 
the  arras  of  death.  The  mate  said  there  had 
not  been  such  a  time  before,  as  the  wind  favor- 
ed us  two  points,  and  as  our  vessel  wore  round 
under  her  jib,  having  cut  one  cable  and  slipped 
the  other ;  her  stern  struck,  as  we  suppose, 
twice,  while  the  dashing  of  the  waves  carried 
away  our  boat.  Thus  we  escaped,  without  any 
other  prospect  than  that  of  running  her  ashore 
in  some  place  where  we  might  save  our  lives. 
I  was  obliged  to  stand  by  and  assist  what  I 
could,  though  I  fell  several  times.  We  soon 
arrived  at  a  place  to  run  ashore.  I  cannot 
describe  the  joy  that  filled  every  countenance, 
notwithstanding  the  sea  was  breaking  over  us 
in  a  most  violent  manner,  and  our  vessel  trem- 
bled as  if  she  would  burst  in  pieces  every  mo- 
ment. After  the  storm  had  subsided  a  calm 
ensued,  and  our  friends  came  alongside  of  our 
vessel  with  a  sleigh,  and  took  us  out. 

On  leavina;  the  vessel  we  returned  to  Salem, 
and  after  a  short  stay  there  we  went  to  Lynn, 
from  whence,  after  recruiting  again,  with  the 
advice  of  my  friends,  I  proceeded  towards  the 
eastward  en  horseback,  taking  meetings  as  they 
fell  in  course,  and  appointed  many  others.  The 
journey  was  very  trying  to  my  feeble  constitu- 
tion, and  I  had  a  heavy  cold,  yet  continued  our 
course  towards  Kenrlebec,  where  we  arrived 
5th  month  9th,  1795,  and  found  things  greatly 
altered  since  my  first  visit,  being  now  a  pretty 
large  Monthly  Meeting,  where  there  was  not  the 
face  of  a  Friend  to  be  seen  when  I  first  visited 
the  country  ;  but  rather  a  hard  warlike  people, 
addicted  to  many  vices,  but  now  become  a  solid, 
good-behaved  body  of  Friends. 

After  paying  a  pretty  general  visit  here,  I 
set  forward,  still  eastward,  intending  to  go  to 
Fenobscott;  from  which  place  I  expected  to 
ship  either  for  Halifax  or  Europe,  and  having 
had  many  meetings  in  the  way,  and  in  some 
places  where  I  had  travelled  before,  wherein  I 
thought  the  power  of  truth  was  felt  to  the  con- 
vincing of  many;  and  I  believe  that  amongst 
them  there  are  divers  who  will  stand  as  seals 
to  my  labors.  I  have  had  in  this  part  of 
my  journey  my  much  loved  friend  Ptemington 
Hobby,  a  man  of  a  good  gift  in  the  ministry  ; 
and  having  now  accomplished  my  service,  took 
leave  of  many  tender  people  in  great  broken- 
I  ness  of  spirit,  as  also  of  my  dear  companion,^ 
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Joseph  Wing,  who  had  borne  me  company  near 
uine  months,  in  which  time  we  were  so  nearly 
united  to  each  other  that  not  one  hard  word  or 
thought  had  taken  place  between  us.  Parting 
also  with  my  companion  and  fellow-laborer, 
Kemington  Hobby,  was  very  trying,  being  now 
left  to  go  on  board  amongst  strangers,  having 
taken  my  passage  to  Liverpool  on  board  the 
ship  "  Two  Brothers." 

(To  he  Continued.) 

Sweet  Old  Age. — God  sometimes  gives  to 
man  a  guiltless  and  holy  second  childhood,  in 
which  the  soul  becomes  child-like,  not  childish, 
— and  the  faculties,  in  full  fruit  and  ripeness, 
are  mellow,  without  sign  of  decay.  This  is 
that  sought-for  land  of  Beulah,  where  they 
who  have  travelled  manfully  the  Christian 
way,  abide  awhile,  to  show  the  world  a  perfect 
manhood. 

Life,  with  its  battles  and  its  sorrows,  lies  far 
behind  them;  the  soul  sits  in  an  evening  un- 
dress of  calm  and  holy  leisure.  Thrice  blessed 
the  family  or  neighborhood  that  numbers 
among  it  one  of  those  not  yet  ascended  saints! 
Grentle  are  they  and  tolerant,  and  apt  to  play 
with  little  children,  easy  to  be  pleased  with 
little  pleasure. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
SELF-IMPOSED  CROSSES. 

Whatsoever  lie  bkhhth  thee  do,  that  do." 
It  is  highly  important  that  we  attend  to  this  in- 
junction, however  trying  or  humiliating  a  re- 
iquisition  may  sometimes  be ;  but  it  is  equally 
important  that  we  do  not  bring  to  ourselves 
the  application  of  the  query,  Who  hath  re- 
quired this  at  thy  hand."  We  may  readily  do 
so,  by  taking  upon  ourselves  crosses  or  penances, 
which  have  never  been  laid  upon  us  by  the 
great  Head  of  the  church, — never  been  given 
lis  to  bear  as  a  needed  discipline.  Very  vari- 
ous are  the  means  by  which  our  spirits  are 
purified,  and  the  work  of  sanctification  accom- 
plished ;  as  various  as  are  our  temperaments ; 
ail  of  which  need  different  restrictions.  While 
unto  some  of  us,  the  command  goes  forth,  touch 
not,  taste  not,  handle  not,  others  are  allowed  to 
participate,  and  may  without  danger  walk  in  a 
broader  poth.  Ah,  surely,  we  are  in  the  keeping 
of  One  who  is  infinitely  wise,  and  if  we  profess 
to  have  come  under  His  guidance,  we  have  no 
more  right  to  place  crosses  in  our  path,  than 
we  have  to  turn  aside  from  any  clear  require- 
ment of  duty.  There  is  great  beauty  in  being 
led  and  guided  by  the  influence  of  the  divine 
mind — entrusting  ourselves  wholly  to  the  pro- 
tecting and  guiding  care  of  an  ever-present 
power,  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  "a  lamp  to  the 
feet  and  a  guide  to  our  path." 

One  of  the  evils  attendant  on  our  wearing  a 
self-imposed  cross  is,  that  it  is  seldom  worn 


consistently;  or  to  speak  in  other  language  in- 
stead of  bearing  it  upon  the  shoulders,  whereby 
the  whole  man  is  subjected,  we  ride  upon  it, 
and  thus  self  is  exalted,  under,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
the  guise  of  humility. 

Let  us  watch  closely,  lest  the  temptation  to 
take  up  an  unbidden  cross  should  prevail,  to 
the  injury  not  only  of  ourselves,  but  those 
around  us,  who  may  be  looking  to  see  how  the 
professed  followers  of  the  Light  within" 
walk, -^looking  to  see  if  they  give  evidence 
that  they  are  following  a  wise  Counsellor,  a 
safe  Conductor — One  whose  ways  are  ways  of 
pleasantness,  and  whose  paths  are  peace. 
"  Whatsoever  He  biddeth  thee  do,  that  do," 
unflinchingly — willingly — even  cheerfully,  so 
far  as  ability  may  be  given,  but  take  not 
upon  thyself  a  self-imposed  burden,  lest  in 
bearing  it  (not  being  sustained  by  divine  sanc- 
tion), thy  walk  through  life  shall  be  attended 
by  so  many  inconsistencies  and  so  shaded  by 
gloom,  that  the  looker  on  is  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion— Surely  the  Light  of  the  Lord  shines 
not  upon  that  path.  j. 

Philadelphia,  1th  mo.  I8lh,  1864. 


A  BRIEF  MEMOIR  OF  ELIZABETH  FRY. 

(Continued  from  page  309.) 

About  fifteen  months  later,  the  deeply  inter- 
esting extract  which  follows,  was  penned  to  the 
same  young  friend.  It  is  inserted  on  account 
of  its  being  a  faithful  and  most  instructive 
transcript  of  her  own  feelings,  as  well  as  of  her 
concern  on  behalf  of  the  individual  to  whom  it 
was  addressed. 

"  I  think  thou  art,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
like  a  weaned  child,  not  longer  needing  my  help 
as  a  nurse  or  mother ;  for,  dear  friend,  thou 
art  graciously  and  wonderfully  cared  for  by  the 
Shepherd  of  Israel,  who  has,  through  his  own 
unmerited  mercy,  supplied  thy  need,  and  led 
thee  very  gently  along ;  and  if  he  should  see 
meet,  after  cleansing  thee  by  his  blood,  to  dec- 
orate thee  with  his  ornaments,  even  then  thou 
must  keep  at  the  feet  of  him  who  has  done  so 
much  for  thee,  and  in  watchfulness  and  instant 
prayer,  cleave  close  to  him  in  spirit.  The  ex- 
perience of  my  life  leads  me  to  an  awful  fear 
of  self  ever  being  exalted,  and  therefore,  for 
myself  or  others,  there  is  nothing  hardly  that 
I  desire  so  much  as  that,  however  our  Lord 
may  grant  us  any  of  his  gifts  or  graces,  how- 
ever he  may  anoint  our  lips  to  speak  well  of 
his  name,  we  may  be  kept  humble  before  him, 
and  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  following  his  most 
holy  and  blessed  example." 

Many  were  the  instances,  during  Elizabeth 
Fry's  travels  in  foreign  lands,  as  well  as  in  our 
own  country,  in  which  she  was  led  successfully 
to  intercede  for  the  persecuted  and  oppressed. 
Great  and  important  changes  were,  in  con- 
sequence,  efl'ected  ;   particularly  an  enlarged 
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degree  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  and  a  re- 
laxation of  the  severity  of  prison  discipline. 
Many  persons,  in  whose  minds  religious  con- 
viction had  been  secretly  cherished,  and  others 
"who  had  been  eminently  devoted  to  love  and 
serve  the  Redeemer,  were  brought  into  sweet 
fellowship  of  spirit  with  this  beloved  friend. 
Of  these  were  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
amongst  men.  The  King  of  Prussia,  who,  with 
his  Queen  and  other  members  of  his  family, 
had  become  nearly  united  to  her  in  Christian 
love,  visited  Elizabeth  Fry  at  Upton,  during 
his  stay  in  London,  in  the  year  1842.  By  his 
particular  request,  she  also  met  him  at  the 
Mansion  House,  between  the  times  of  public 
worship,  on  First  day  the  30th  of  1st  month. 
They  passed  nearly  two  hours  together  on  thrt 
occasion — and  had  much  very  serious  and  im- 
portant conversation,  at  the  close  of  which,  the 
King  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  attend  the 
reading  at  Newgate, the  next  day,  Arrange- 
ments were  accordingly  made  for  his  doing  so. 
Elizabeth  Fry  was  accompanied  to  the  prison 
by  her  beloved  brother  and  sister  S.  and  E.  Gur- 
ney,her  justly  valued  friend  Jane  Pirie,  (then 
Lady  Mayoress,)  and  several  other  coadjutors 
in  the  prison  cause — the  writer  of  this  being  one 
of  the  number.  The  female  prisoners  were  seat- 
ed on  eack  side  of  a  lengthened  range  of  tables, 
neatly  clad,  and  with  countenance  that  bespoke 
serious  attention.  Some  of  the  city  authorities 
were  present,  and  the  King  was  accompanied 
by  several  noblemen,  English  and  Foreign. 
He  led  Elizabeth  Fry  through  the  passages  and 
apartments  of  the  prison,  until  they  reached 
the  seats  placed  for  them  at  the  extremity  of  the 
line  of  tables.  A  deep  stillness  ensued — then 
Elizabeth  Fry  read  Rom.  12th  chapter  and  a 
Psalm.  This  was  followed  by  a  very  solemn 
silence,  broken,  at  length,  by  a  most  striking 
address,  one  part  of  which  was  particularly  re- 
markable, from  the  manner  in  which  she  SidveT- 
ted -to  ihsit  per^fect  cqualif^  in  the  divine  sight, 
subsisting  between  the  souls  of  all  mankind. 
She  said  she  had  been  much  impressed  by 
the  passage,  ^  We,  being  many,  are  one  body  in 
Christ,  and  every  one  members  one  of  another.' " 
x\dding,  "  If,  through  yielding  to  the  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  are  brought  to  be  his 
disciples,  we  are  made  one  in  Him — even  from 
the  lowest  and  most  degraded  of  these  poor 
prisoners  before  us,  to  our  dear  friend  the  King 
and  Sovereign  who  is  now  with  us,  if  brought 
in  true  repentance  and  living  faith  to  Christ, 
cU  are  alike  one  in  him.'"  After  another  solemn 
yause,  Elizabeth  Fry  knelt  in  prayer — the  king 
knelt  beside  her — and  she  poured  forth  her 
supplication  with  great  fervor  and  sweetness, 
first  on  behalf  of  the  prisoners,  then  for  all 
classes  present,  then  she  particularized  the 
beloved  monarch  with  us  at  this  time,"  that  he 
might  "  experience  the  holy  Spirit  to  sanctify 


him,  and  to  direct  all  his  counsels,  that  he 
might  govern  his  kingdom  in  righteousness," 
then  for  "  those  most  dear  to  him  in  life,"  for 
all  who  might  be  "  placed  as  rulers  of  his  peo- 
ple,'' and  for  "  his  subjects  generally  and 
lastly  for  "  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,"  that 
they  might  "  become  '  the  kingdoms  of  our  Grod 
and  of  his  Christ,'  "  &c. 

During  the  whole  of  this  opportunity,  the 
king  manifested  great  seriousness,  and  was 
often  much  contrited.  All  the  various  persons 
present  conducted  themselves  with  strict  pro- 
priety, but  none  more  strikingly  than  the  poor 
convicts;  not  any  one  of  them  was  observed 
to  turn  the  head,  or  to  look  at  the  august 
stranger :  all  of  them  appeared  very  serious 
and  attentive,  and  tears  of  tender  contrition 
trickled  down  the  cheeks  of  many.  Who  could 
witness  such  a  scene  within  those  walls,  and 
recur  to  days  that  were  past,  when  nothing 
met  the  eye  or  ear,  but  that  which  exhibited 
the  utmost  degradation  of  the  human  species, 
without  fpeling  a  deep  sense  of  adoring  grat- 
itude to  Him,  whose  power  was  thus  manifest- 
ed to  be  sufficient  to  subdue  the  tnost  obdurate 
heart ! 

On  leaving  the  prison  the  king  accompanied 
Elizabeth  Fry  to  her  o^n  house. 

In  reference  to  the  visits  to  Newgate  and 
Upton,  E.  F.-  wrote,  on  the  second  of  2d  month, 
to  a  friend,  "  I  think  thou  wilt  like  to  hear 
that  the  king's  visit  was  most  acceptable  and 
satisfactory — I  think  there  was  no  common  sense 
of  peace  over  us — I  may  say,  blessing.  In  the 
silence,  before  and  after  luncheon,  there  was  a 
great  solemnity;  I  felt  also  helped  to  say  a  few 
words.  The  king  appeared  deeply  to  have  felt 
his  visit.  I  think  he  was  much  pleased  with 
the  address  of  our  Friends,  presented  at  Upton, 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Meeting  for  Suiferings. 

The  calling  of  Elizabeth  Fry  was,  in  sonje 
respects,  in  a  peculiar  line,  which  perhaps  few 
could  measure  ;  but  she  was  singularly  endowed 
with  qualiScations  to  follow  it.  She  was,  at 
times,  led  in  a  way  that  appeared,  even  to  her- 
self, difficult  to  comprehend.  On  a  particular 
occasion  she  believed  it  her  duty  to  meet  a  large 
company,  comprising  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  administration. 
There  were  attendant  circumstances  which 
caused  it  to  be  viewed  by  some  as  a  questionable 
step;  but  she  was  enabled,  in  a  striking  man- 
ner, to  avail  herself  of  the  opportunity,  not  only 
'  to  explain  our  principles,  as  a  Society,  on 
several  weighty  subjects,  and  to  bear  her  testi- 
mony against  things  inconsistent  with  her 
Christian  profession,  but  to  impress  on  persons 
of  influence  then  present,  many  subjects  of 
importance  to  the  well  being  of  mankind  * 

*  The  relief  which,  through  this  opportunity, 
was  obtained  for  many  sufferers,  under  very  diverse 
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On  the  morning  of  that  day,  she  addressed  the 
following  note  to  two  beloved  friends. 
"  My  dear  Friends, 

"  I  very  much  desire  your  prayers  for  me 
this  day,  I  begin  it  in  much  weakness,  bodily, 
and  I  may  say  mentally,  but  I  remember  what 
faith  has  done,  '  out  of  weakness  made  strong  5' 
there  I  must  look.  He  is  faithful  who  keep- 
eth  His  most  unworthy  servants — I  feel  entire- 
ly of  this  number,  if  I  dare  say  servant. — lam 
not  disposed  to  say  much,  but  desire  your  pray- 
ers.— I  am  your  loving  friend, 

Elizabeth  Fry." 

After  the  day  was  over  she  wrote  as  fol- 
lows: 

"My  late  deeply  interesting  and  important 
engagement  has  appeared,  both  for  myself  and 
others,  of  a  peculiar  nature.  I  bad,  for  two 
weeks  past,  had  a  pointing  in  my  mind  to  go. 
I  believed  that  if  health  permitted,  I  ought  to 
go ;  even  at  the  risk  of  my  reputation  with 
some.  I  may  say  I  went  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  and  I  think  I  never  more  knew  whai  I 
believe  to  be  the  Holy  Spirit  teaching  me  what 
to  do,  and  what  to  leave  undone." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Gentleness  is  a  sort  of  mild  atmosphere,  and 
it  enters  into  a  child's  soul  like  the  sunbeam 
into  a  rose-bud — slowly  but  surely — expanding 
it  into  beauty  and  vigor, 

A  man  should  never  be  ashamed  to  own  that 
he  has  been  in  the  wrong,  which  is  but  saying 
in  other  words,  that  he  is  wiser  to-day  than  he 
was  yesterday. — Pope. 

circumstaQces,  and  in  diflf-rent  parts  of  the  world, 
leads  to  a  cousideratioa  of  some  striking  events 
recorded  in  Holy  Scripture,  which  shows  that  it 
has,  at  limes,  pleased  the  Almighty,  in  order  to  ef- 
fect purposes  of  mercy  towards  his  rational  crea- 
tures, to  lead  some  of  his  chosen  instrum  n's  into 
circanistauces  which,  to  the  eye  of  human  reason 
might  appear  to  be  utterly  incompatible  with  that 
separation  from  the  spirit  and  practice  of  a  sin- 
ful world,  that  becomes  the  servant  of  Christ ; 
but  there  are  widely  different  callings  and  allot- 
ments in  the  household  of  f  tith  :  and  oar  short- 
sighted vision  has  li  tie  capacity  to  comprehend  the 
designs  of  the  Most  High,  in  his  dealings  with  the 
children  of  men.  Perhaps  nouQ  could  perceive  in 
Joseph,  (when,  as  ruler  of  Egypt,  he  was  "arrayed 
in  vestures  of  fine  linen,"  wiih  a  "chain  of  gold 
about  his  neck  "  and  when  riding  "in  the  second  char- 
iot," "  they  cried  before  him,  Bow  the  knee,'  )  that 
sorrowful  yearning  of  the  heart  towards  his  bereaved 
father,  and  th^t  longing  after  a  visible  union  with 
the  worshippers  of  the  One  Et"rnal  God,  which  was 
s  1  deeply  yet  secretly  cherished  in  the  heart  of  the 
Hebrew  captive  :  and  who  could  have  anticip  ited 
that  stream  of  blessing,  which  through  Joseph's  in- 
strumeutali'y,  became  the  means  of  sustaining,  not 
only  the  Egyptians  and  the  family  of  Jacob,  but 
also  "  the  people  of  all  lands/'  during  a  period  of 
universal  famine. 


ON  WORKS  OF  AMUSEMENT, 

Addressed  to  his  Pupils,  by  the  late  Dr.  Arnold,  of 
Rugby. 

The  late  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  well  known 
as  a  teacher  of  superior  order,  was  sedulously 
concerned  for  the  welfare  of  youth.    He  con- 
sidered that  there  was,  perhaps,  nothing  that 
tended  so  powerfully  to  counteract  every  effort 
for  their  improvement,  as  the  indulgence  of  a 
taste  for  reading  works  of  amusement,  especi- 
ally such  as  excite  the  imagination,  and  stimu- 
late the  passions,  but  which,  at  the  same  time, 
effectually  divert  the  mind  from  the  pursuit  of 
those  studies  that  enlighten  the  understanding, 
correct  the  judgment^  and  amend  the  heart. 
In  tracing  some  of  the  causes  of  that  lightness 
and  frivolity  of  character,  and  that  disinclina- 
tion for  the  exercise  of  the  reflective  powers, 
so  latDentably  common  in  the  present  day,  he 
says :  "  One  cause  I  do  find,  which  is  certainly 
capable  of  producing  such  a  result;  a  cause 
undoubtedly  in  existence  now,  and  as  certainly 
not  in  existence  a  few  years  back;  nor  can  I 
trace  any  other  beside  this,  which  appears 
likely  to  have  produced  the  same  effect.    This  1 
cause  consists  in  the  number,  and  character, 
and  cheapness,  and  peculiar  mode  of  publica- 
tion, of  the  works  of  amusement  of  the  present 
day.   In  all  these  respects  the  change  is  great, 
and  extremely  recent.    The  works  of  amuse- 
ment published  only  a  few  years  since,  were 
comparatively  few  in  number;  they  were  less 
exciting,  and  therefore  less  attractive;  they 
were  dearer,  and  therefore  less  accessible ;  and 
not  being  published  periodically,  they  did  not 
occupy  the  mind  for  so  long  a  time,  nor  keep 
alive  so  constant  an  expectation;  nor  by  thus 
dwelling  upon  the  mind,  and  distilling  them- 
selves into  it,  as  it  were  drop  by  drop,  did  they 
possess  it  so  largely,  coloring  even,  in  many 
instances,  its  very  language,  and  affording  fre- 
quent matter  for  consideration.    The  evil  of 
all  these  circumstances  is  actually  enormous. 
The  mass  of  human  minds,  and  much  more  of 
the  minds  of  young  persons,  have  no  great  ap- 
petite for  intellectual  exercise;  but  they  have 
some,  which,  by  careful  treatment,  may  be 
strengthened  and  increased.    But  here,  to  this 
weak  and  delicate  appetite,  is  presented  an 
abundance  of  the  most  stimulating  and  least 
nourishing  food.    It  snatches  it  greedily,  and 
is  not  only  satisfied,  but  actually  conceives  a 
dist;)ste  for  any  thing  more  simple  and  more 
wholesome.    That  curiosity,  which  is  wisely 
given  us  to  lead  us  on  to  knowledge,  finds  its 
full  gratification  in  the  details  of  an  exciting 
and  protracted  story;  and  then  lies  down  as  it 
were  gorged  and  goes  to  sleep.  Other  faculties 
claim  "their  turn  and  have  it.  We  know  that  in 
youth,  the  healthy  body  and  lively  spirits  re- 
quire exercise  ;  and  in  this  they  may  and  ought 
to  be  indulged;  but  the  time  and  interest 
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which  remain  over,  when  the  body  has  had  its 
enjoyment,  and  the  mind  desires  its  share, 
have  been  already  wasted  and  exhausted  upon 
things  utterly  unprofitable ;  so  that  the  mind 
goes  to  its  work  hurried  and  languidly,  and 
feels  it  to  be  no  more  than  a  burden.  The 
mere  lessons  may  be  leaint  from  a  sense  of 
duty;  but  that  freshness  of  power  which,  in 
young  persons  of  ability,  would  fasten  eagerly 
upon  some  one  portion  or  other  of  the  wide 
field  of  knowledge,  and  then  expatiate,  drink- 
ing in  health  and  strength  to  the  mind,  as 
surely  as  the  natural  exercise  of  the  body  gives 
to  it  bodily  vigor;  that  is  tired  prematurely, 
perverted  and  corrupted;  and  all  the  kcowledge 
which  else  it  might  so  covet,  it  now  seems  a 
wearying  efi'ort  to  attain. 

Great  and  grievous  as  is  the  evil,  it  is  pecu- 
liarly hard  to  find  a  remedy  for  it.  If  the 
books  to  which  I  have  been  alluding  were 
books  of  downright  wickedness,  we  might  de- 
stroy them  whenever  we  found  them ;  we 
might  forbid  their  open  circulation ;  we  might 
conjure  you  to  shun  them  as  you  would  any 
other  clear  sin,  whether  of  word  or  deed.  But 
they  are  not  wicked  books  for  the  most  part; 
they  are  of  that  class  which  cannot  be  actually 
prohibited ;  nor  can  it  be  pretended  that  there 
is  a  sin  in  reading  them.  They  are  not  the 
more  wicked  for  being  published  so  cheap,  and 
at  regular  intervals;  but  yet  these  two  circum- 
stances make  them  so  peculiarly  injurious.  All 
that  can  be  done  is  to  point  out  the  evil ;  that 
it  is  real  and  serious  I  am  very  sure,  and  its 
effects  are  most  deplorable  on  minds  of  the 
fairest  promise ;  but  the  remedy  for  it  rests  with 
yourselves,  or  rather  with  each  of  you  individ- 
ally,  so  far  as  he  himself  is  concerned.  That 
an  unnatural  and  constant  excitement  of  the 
mind  is  most  injurious,  there  is  no  doubt;  that 
excitement  involves  a  consequent  weakness,  is 
a  law  of  our  nature,  than  which  none  is  surer ; 
that  the  debility  of  mind  thus  produced  is, 
and  must  be,  adverse  to  quiet  study  and 
thought, — to  that  reflection  which  alone  is  wis- 
dom, is  also  clear  in  itself,  and  proved  too 
largely  by  experience,  and  that,  without  reflec- 
tion, there  can  be  no  spiritual  understanding; 
and  therefore  childishness  and  unthoughtful- 
ness  cannot  be  light  evils. 

Whatever  is  to  us  an  hindrance  in  the  way 
of  our  intellectual,  and  moral,  and  spiritual 
improvement,  that  is  in  our  case  a  positive 


(From  the  Birmingham  Post.) 

Thomas  Martin  Randall,  of  Strafford- 
sliire^  England,  died  2'i^d  of  StJi  month  last, 
aged  73  i/ears  ;  one  of  England's  worthies. 
On  Friday  last,  [8th  mo.  26th,]  at  Shallow- 
ford,  Norton  Bridge,  in  the  Quaker's  burying- 
ground — a   quiet  sunny  spot,  within  hearing 


distance  of  the  murmuringsof  the  Trent — 
were  laid  the  last  remains  of  a  good  and  clever 
man.  "Nameless  till  they  die,  and  leaving  no 
memorial  but  a  world  made  better  by  their 
lives,''  is  true  of  many  good  and  sterling  simple- 
minded  men  among  "  Friends,''  as  it  is  of 
thousands  belonging  to  other  denominations 
of  Christians.  Beyond  the  circle  of  "  Friends;" 
of  manufacturers  and  others  engaged  in  the 
higher  branches  of  porcelain — which  malbufac- 
ture  he  himself  aided  in  developing  by  his  ef- 
forts to  rival  the  choicest  productions  of  our 
Continental  neighbors — Thomas  Martin  Ran- 
dall, the  subject  of  this  brief  notice,  was  little 
known.  By  these  his  abilities  and  virtues 
were  admitted  and  admired.  Born  at  Broseley, 
he  served  his  time — like  the  late  Robert  Min- 
ton's  father — at  Caeghley,  the  earliest  of  our 
Shropshire  porcelain  works,  and  the  nursery  of 
a  class  of  our  very  clever  men.  From  thence 
he  removed  to  Coalport,  thence  to  London, 
afterwards  to  Madeley,  and  thence  to  the 
Potteries,  where  he  succeeded,  after  great 
perseverance  and  expense,  in  producing  speci- 
mens of  porcelain,  equal  to  those  he  made  his 
model— the  highest  ' productions  of  the  Royal 
Sevres  Works  in  the  palmy  days  of  Louis  XYL 
"  Aye,  sir,"  said  a  well-known  dealer  in  the 
Strand,  in  our  hearing,  the  old  Quaker  stands 
first  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  but  he  will  not  put 
the  French  mark  on  his  ware  (the  double  L), 
otherwise  I  could  sell  any  quantity  at  the  tip- 
top price  old  Sevres  china  sells  for."  "  He  has 
a  conscientious  objection,  and  would  not  be  a 
party  to  deception.''  ^'  Conscience  !"  replied 
the  keen-witted  tradesman;  "there  is  no 
conscience  in  business."  The  Quaker  thought 
differently,  and  made  the  inward  monitor  ever 
his  guide  and  judge  in  commercial  and  private 
life.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  was  the  ad- 
vocate and  supporter  of  the  temperance  cause. 
When  the  movement  first  came  up,  he  empti- 
ed his  barrels,  cut  them  in  two  for  tubs,  and 
had  the  mashing  stick  made  into  a  good  stout 
walking  stafl",  which  until  his  death  he  carried 
as  a  trohpy  of  the  victory  he  had  achieved  over 
popular  prejudice  and  long  continued  habit. 


Speaking  of  the  Australian  coffee-seed,  the 
Michigan  Farmer  says :  Mr.  R.  H.  Holmes, 
of  Unadilla,  Livingston  county,  in  this  State, 
has  forwarded  us  fifty  seeds  of  this  compara- 
tively little  known  and  useful  seed  ;  in  appear- 
ance they  are  much  like  a  marrowfat  pea,  hav- 
ing, however,  a  slight  upraised  turned  point  on 
one  side.  They  are  said  to  make  good  coffee, 
and  are  cultivated  like  white  beans, — putting 
one  seed  in  a  hill  two  feet  apart.  This  rare 
seed  was  sent  from  Australia  to  Mr.  G.  R. 
Huffman,  of  Effingham,  111.,  by  his  son,  who 
is  in  that  country.  Mr.  Holmes  has  raised 
them  for  two  years,  and  has  found  them  a 
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great  success  for  farmers  who  wish'  to  raise 
their  own  coffee ;  they  seem  well  adapted  to 
this  soil  and  climate." 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer, 
WATER  LILIES. 

Amongst  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
flowers  now  open  are  the  water  lilies.  Promi- 
nent amongst  these  are  the  Nymphea  Celerata, 
or  white  pond  lily,  and  the  Nelumbium  Luteum, 
or  water  Chinquepin.  The  former  has  been 
truly  described  as  "  One  of  the  loveliest  of  flow- 
ers, possessing  beauty,  delicacy  and  fragrance  in 
the  highest  degree." 

It  is  found  in  ponds  and  sluggish  streams 
throughout  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains — though  in  many  parts  thereof  not 
common.  The  leaves  are  orbicular,  from  five 
to  six  inches  in  diameter,  cleft  at  the  base 
quite  to  the  insertion  of  the  long  leaf-stalk, 
with  the  lobes  ending  in  short  acuminate 
points,  very  smooth  and  of  a  dark  shining 
green  above,  reddish-brown,  with  prominent 
veins  below.  The  flowers  are  from  three  to 
four  inches  in  d'ameter,  very  double,  of  a  deli- 
cate creamy  white,  occasionally  tinged  with 
rose,  closing  in  the  evening  and  opening  with 
the  rising  sun.  The  fragrance  resembles  that 
of  the  Magnolia,  and  is  very  fleeting,  sometimes 
scarcely  perceptible. 

But  glorious,  above  all  uncultivated  herbace- 
ous plants  growing  in  this  country,  is  the  Ne- 
lumbium. It  is  indigenous  to  the  lagoons  and 
sluggish  rivers  of  the  Southern  States,  but  by 
various  means  has  been  introduced  into  a  few 
localities  further  north.  The  nearest  point  to 
us  where  it  can  be  found  is  in  the  Delaware 
river  below  Philadelphia,  at  the  mouth  of  Hay 
creek  near  Girard's  old  barn,  whence  the  flowers 
are  frequently  brought  to  the  city  for  sale. 
Grray  in  his  Botany  mentions  it  as  ^rowing  in 
three  other  places  north — at  Big  Sodus  bay. 
Lake  Ontario,  and  in  Connecticut  river  near 
Lynn. 

The  leaves  are  peltate,  orbicular  and  entive, 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  float- 
ing upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  very  smooth 
and  glossy  above,  much  veined  and  reticulate 
beneath.  The  leaf-stalks  are  inserted  on  one 
side  of  the  centre  of  the  leaf  and  vary  in  length 
according  to  the  depth  of  the  water  in  which 
they  grow.  Bartram,  in  his  Southern  travels, 
found  them  growing  in  a  lake,  near  the  Cape 
Fear  river,  which  was  twelve  feet  deep,  the 
leaf-stalks  being  that  length. 

The  flowers  are  from  six  to  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  very  double.  The  petals  are  disposed 
in  concentric  rows,  concave  or  cup-shaped,  of 
a  brilliant  white,  tinged  with  shades  of  yellow 
towards  the  base  ;  closing,  like  most  water  lilies, 
in  the  evening,  opening  again  in  the  morning. 


These  are  succeeded  by  large  seed  vessels,  from 
three  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  shaped  like  a 
top,  broad  and  circular  above,  narrow  and  almost 
pointed  below.  They  contain  many  perforated 
cells,  containing  nuts,  much  resembling  chin- 
quepins  or  pin-oak  acorns  in  size  and  a  chest- 
nut in  taste.  The  root  is  from  ten  to  fifteen 
feet  long,  and  from  two  to  four  inches  thick. 
This  lily  is  identical  with  the  Egyptian  Lotus 
and  the  sacred  bean  of  India,  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  Mythology  of  most  heathen 
nations.  The  ancient  Egyptians  dedicated  it 
to  their  god  Osiris  and  his  wife  Isis,  who  were 
acknowledged  to  be,  by  them,  the  one  univer- 
sal power  for  good  in  nature  and  elsewhere,  and 
were  always  represented  as  enthroned  upon  its 
flowers. 

They  entwined  it  with  the  decorations  of 
their  temples.  The  masses  of  sculptured  stone 
that  are  found  in  the  ruins  of  Karnack,  and  the 
capitals  of  the  columns  of  ancient  Thebes  are 
adorned  with  the  spreading  blossoms  of  the 
Lotus. 

It  was  also  dedicated  by  the  Buddists  of 
India  to  their  gods,  Brahma  and  Yishna,  who, 
with  them,  represented  the  reproductive  powers 
of  the  earth,  and  is  still,  on  that  account,  held 
sacred  by  them,  and  regarded  with  religious 
veneration. 

Bayard  Taylor,  in  his  journey  to  Central 
Africa,  found  it  growing  in  the  waters  of  the 
White  Nile,  in  latitude  12°  north,  though  it 
was  not  in  flower.  The  seeds  and  root,  which 
much  resemble  a  potato  in  consistence  and  taste, 
with  a  strong  flavor  of  celery,  was  eaten  by  the 
Shillook  negroes  who  inhabit  that  region.  Dr. 
Knoblecher  found  it  growing  in  the  same  river 
several  degrees  further  south,  and  remarks, 
"  That  the  appearance  of  thousands  of  showjs 
blossoms  as  they  flash  open  at  sunrise,  is  a  scene 
of  vegetable  pomp  and  splendor  which  can  be 
witnessed  in  no  other  part  of  the  world." 

It  grows  abundantly  in  China  and  Japan, 
and  is  there  cultivated  as  an  article  of  food. 
M.  Hue,  in  his  travels  through  China,  in  speak- 
ing of  this  plant  says,  "  There  is  nothing  com- 
parable to  the  efl'ect  produced  by  this  splendid 
plant  upon  the  ponds  and  basins  of  China. 
The  Economist  has  extolled  it  for  its  utility ; 
the  Doctors  of  Beason  have  placed  it  amongst 
the  ingredients  of  the  Elixir  of  immortality; 
the  Poets  have  celebrated  it  in  their  verses,  on 
account  of  the  beauty  of  its  flowers." 

There  is  found  growing  in  the  ditches  and 
canals  of  Lower  Egypt,  in  the  rfeighborhood  of 
Cairo,  a  lily  that  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
travellers  as  the  Egyptian  Lotus.  This  is  the 
Nymphea  Cerulea,  or  blue  water  lily,  and  is  en- 
tirely diff"erent  from  the  one  mentioned  above. 
The  leaves  are  cleft  at  the  base,  with  semi- 
luneu  indentations  around  the  circumference, 
the  flowers  are  comparatively  small,  of  a  bluish 
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color,  and  tlie  root  a  globular  tuber  about  one 
and  a  half  inches  in  diameter. 

Neither  must  the  fruit  or  nut  of.  the  Nelum- 
bium  be  identilBed  with  that  eaten  by  the  Loto- 
phagi,  or  Lotus  eaters  of  ancient  writers.  This 
is  now  generally  believed  to  be  the  Cyrenaean 
Lotus  of  Herodotus  and  the  Rhamnus  Lotus  of 
Linnaeus,  a  thorny  shrub  growing  on  the  North- 
ern coast  of  Africa,  producing  a  farinaceous 
berry  about  the  size  of  an  olive,  and  a  taste  re- 
sembling that  of  dates.  It  is  generally  pound- 
ed in  a  wooden  vessel,  and  dried  in  the  sun. 
It  was  believed  by  the  ancients  that  it  had  the 
power  of  making  strangers  who  ate  it,  forget 
their  native  country  and  distant  friends.  For 
this  reason  the  Lotophagi  desired  Ulyssis,  king 
of  Ithaca,  during  his  wanderings  after  the  fall 
of  Troy,  to  partake  of  it,  so  that  he  and  his 
followers  would  have  no  desire  to  return  to  their 
native  country,  but  remain  with  them. 

In  regard  to  the  extended  application  of  the 
term  "  Lotus,"  an  eminent  writer  remarks, 
"  That  the  truth  seems  to  be,  that  at  various 
times  and  in  various  languages  and  nations,  it 
has  been  applied  to  some  plant  of  eminent  use 
to  men."  The  correctness  of  this  opinion  seems 
to  be  corroborated  b}^  the  number  of  different 
plants  to  which  this  name  was  given  by  many 
writers  of  ancient  history.  M. 

QuakertowD,  7th  mo.,  1864. 
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Christian  Toleration. — "While  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  examine  carefully  our 
'every  thought  and  act,  and  as  much  as  possible 
to  live  in  accordance  with  what  is  shown  unto 
us  as  good ;  it  is  also  important  that  we  avoid 
a  censorious  judgment  of  the  motives  of  others 
whose  course  of  action  differs  from  our  own, 
and  endeavor  to  be  governed  in  all  things  by 
that  blessed    charity  that  thinketh  no  evil." 

We  hope  and  believe  that  we,  as  a  people, 
are  more  and  more  realizing  that, — 

God  has  many  ends  to  compass,  many  ministers 
to  send  ; 

And  his  messengers  are  fitted,  each,  to  some  dis- 
tinctive end." 

How  true  afld  how  beautiful  it  is  that  there 
is  a  spot  for  each  one  to  fill,  and  if  we  are 
found  in  our  own  place  there  can  be  no  clash- 
ing,— but  each  recognizing  the  right  of  each 
to  pursue  the  allotted  vocation,  a  blessed  sym- 
pathy will  go  forth,  with  "God  speed  thee  on 
thy  way," — even  though  our  paths  may  widely 


diverge,  for  we  know  the  illuminations  of 
Divine  light  are  not  confined  to  one  limited 
pathway. 

This  faith  opens  wide  the  gate  of  heaven  to 
every  devoted  spirit,  irrespective  of  the  voca- 
tion to  which  the  energies  may  be  directed. 
 »      '  ■ 

An  editorial,  issued  a  few  months  since, 
stated,  that  marriage  notices  presented  for  pub- 
lication must  state  that  the  marriage  had  been 
accomplished  in  accordance  with  the  order 
prescribed  by  our  discipline.  We  only  wish 
to  avoid  the  publication  of  a  marriage,  in  the 
accomplishment  of  which,  any  of  the  testi- 
monies held  by  Friends  have  been  violated. 


Erkata. — In  the  "  Defence  of  Quaker  ism.  publish- 
ed last  week,  maybe  found,  about  the  middle  of  the 
second  column,  the  line — 

"  And  freedom  from  our  inborn  sin," 
for  which   read — 

And  freedom  from  an  inborn  sin. 
Careless  manuscript,  doubtless,  caused  the  typogra- 
phical error^  and  made  the  author  apparently  ad- 
mit the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  which  he  disclaims. 

J.  M.  E. 


Died,  on  the  17th  of  6tb  month,  1864,  of  dysen- 
tery, after  a  short  but  severe  illness,  Elizabeth 
Russell,  widow  of  Abel  Russell,  in  the  74th  year  of 
her  age ;  a  member  of  Pipe  Creek  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. The  deceased  was  an  invalid  a  number  of 
years,  from  attacks  of  paralysis,  rendering  her 
weak  both  mentally  and  physically;  but  when  the 
disease  which  terminated  her  earthly  career  fell 
upon  her,  her  mind  became  bright  and  clear  ;  and 
she  often  said  in  her  intervals  of  suffering,  "  I  want 
to  go  home."  She  bore  her  afflictions  with  Chris- 
tian fortitude;  often  remarking  she  was  afraid  she 
was  not  patient  enough.  About  a  week  before  she 
was  called  away  she  had  the  family  collected 
around  her  bedside,  bade  them  farewell,  and  ex- 
pressed herself  ready  and  anxious  to  go. 

 ,  on  the  16th  inst.,  1864,  John  Townsbnd,  in 

his  76th  year;  a  member  and  minister  of  Spruce 
Street  Monthly  Meeting,  Philadelphia. 

 ,  on  the  11th  of  4th  month,  186|:,  Hannah 

Garretson,  in  the  89th  year  of  her  age ;  a  member 
of  Monallen  Monthly  Meeting,  Adams  county.  Pa. 

 ,  at  her  home,  near  Magnolia,  Putnam  county, 

Illinois,  on  the  28th  of  5th  month,  1864,  Lydia  S. 
WiERMAN,  aged  59  years;  a  minister  and  member 
of  Clear  Creek  Monthly  Meeting.  She  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Joseph  and  Mary  Lundy,  of  Burlington  coun- 
ty. New  Jersey  ;  whose  early  admonitions  left  their 
impress  upon  her  mind.  Her  health  had  been  much 
impaired  for  several  years.  She  was  entirely  con- 
scious of  her  approaching  dissolution  :  looking  for- 
ward to  it  with  joy,  hope  and  faith,  she  departed 
calmly. 

 ,  at  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  on  the  27th  of  6th 

month,  1864,  of  consumption,  Hannah  T.,  wife  of 
Barnabas  Wright,  aged  61  years ;  she  was  a  con- 
sistent member  of  Mount  Kisco  Preparative  and 
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Chappaqua  Monthly  Meeting,  and  viewed  her  depar- 
ture with  calmness,  desiring  her  faith  and  patience 
might  hold  out  to  the  end.  While  health  permitted 
she  held  the  important  office  of  overseer,  and  acted 
with  that  love,  forbearance,  and  fear  of  wounding 
the  feelings  of  others,  so  characteristic  of  a  true 
Christian.  The  deceased  was  an  affectionate  wife, 
a  kind  and  tender  mother,  a  loving  sister,  and  valu- 
ed friend,  and  while  we  mourn  her  loss,  it  is  with 
that  consolation  {hat  our  loss  is  her  eternal  gain. 

Died,  on  the  10th  of  6th  month,  1864,  at  his  resi- 
dence, in  Soraerton,  23d  ward,  Pbilada.,  Jesse 
Hawkins,  nearly  57  years  old ;  he  had  a  well 
grounded  hope  that  his  peace  was  made,  and  that 
his  spirit  would  be  admitted  into  the  presence  of  his 
Heavenly  Father. 

 ,  on  the  10th  of  1th  month,  1864,  at  her  resi- 
dence, in  Somerton,  23d  ward,  Philada.,  Ellen  IT., 
only  daughter  of  Jesse  Hawkins,  lately  deceased, 
in  the  24th  year  of  her  age.  Her  life  was  one  of 
innocency  and  purity,  and  her  end  was  crowned 
with  great  peace. 


The  aid  of  Friends  and  others  in  the  country  is 
desired  in  procuring  suitable  places  for  Fifty  Colored 
Orphans,  between  ten  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  of 
both  sexes,  expected  in  this  city,  from  Fortress 
ilonroe  and  Mason's  Island ;  also  several  women 
with  and  without  children. 

Those  in  want,  will  much  oblige  by  writing  hmne- 
diatebj^  stating  age  and  character  of  help  needed. 

Address  J.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  413  Franklin  St.,  Phila. 

7mo.  19 


A  settlement  of  Freedmen  has  been  lately  estab- 
lished on  JMason's  Island,  in  Potomac  River,  for 
which  the  Friends'  Association  of  New  York,  is  de- 
sirous of  procuring  a  Teacher.  Any  Friend  willing 
to  go  there,  will  please  address 

EoBEKT  Haydock,  101  Liberty  Street, 

7th  mo.  9th,  1864.  New  York. 

The  real  object  of  education  is  to  give  chil- 
dren resources  that  will  endure  as  long  as  life 
endures ;  habits  that  time  will  ameliorate,  not 
destroy;  occupations  that  will  render  sickness 
toleraible,  solitude  pleasant,  age  veijerable,  life 
more  dignified  and  useful,  and  death  less  terri- 
ble. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  REPORT  OE  THE 
BLOOKLEY  INSANE  ASYLUM. 

Edward  C.  Jones,  Chaplain  of  the  Blockley 
Insane  Asylum,  has  sent  us  his  Report  for 
1864,  with  a  request  that  we  would  notice  it 
in  our  paper.    The  following  are  extracts  : — 

Nothing  can  yield  more  pleasure  to  the  be- 
nevolent heart,  than  to  be  enabled' to  devote 
the  energies  for  a  series  of  consecutive  years  to 
one  work  of  mercy,  and  to  trace  the  practical 
good  which  has  thus  accumulated  from  a  long 
and  unbroken  connection  with  the  cause  of 
love.  Indeed  it  requires  this  adhesion  to  a 
work  of  philanthropy  to  make  it  productive  of 
positive  benefit.  For  some  time  we  are  at  school 
studying  the  nature  and  bearings  of  the  field  into 
which  we  have  entered  as  laborers,  and  qualify- 
ing ourselves  for  usefulness.  With  this  acquired 


experience  we  secure  the  necessary  adaptation 
to  our  office,  and  can  now  advance  in  the  en- 
lightened presentation  of  our  plans.  The 
subscriber  has  now  completed  his  fifteenth 
year  as  chaplain  of  a  large  insane  hospital,  and 
he  would  not  detach  himself  for  any  wordly 
consideration,  from  a  work,  to  prepare  himself 
for  the  discharge  of  whose  duties  has  cost  him 
years  of  study  and  observation.  He  hopes  to 
end  his  days  in  a  field  into  which  in  early 
manhood  he  entered  with  much  trembling,  but 
where  God  has  blessed  his  efforts  beyond  his 
expectations  or  desert.  Happy  will  he  be  if 
his  last  message  of  mercy  shall  cause  a  ray  of 
hope  to  fall  on  hundreds  of  clouded  intellects; 
if  his  last  address  shall  cause  the  cross  to  draw 
to  itself  the  spirit  distempered  by  fanciful  de- 
lusions, and  break  even  partially  the  potent 
spell  of  aberration,  as  with  healing  more  than 
medical  it  melts  the  heart  and  stimulates  the 
comparatively  benumbed  and  torpid  intellect. 
Ah  !  who  is  worthy  to  hold  such  an  office ;  an 
office  kindred  to  His,  who  probably  never 
preached  without  the  presence  of  the  lunatic, 
and  whose  soft  and  gentle  voice  quelled  even 
the  rage  of  the  demoniac  and  enchained  the 
frenzied  heart.  Yes,  the  extent  of  our  Saviour's 
ministrations  in  hehalf  of  the  mentally  affected, 
has  never  yet  received  its  correct  graduation 
at  the  hands  of  the  church.  Commentators 
have  overlooked  it.  Professed  theologians 
have  almost  ignored  it,  and  it  is  but  lately  that 
the  church,  compelled  to  follow  in  the  wake  of 
a  far-reaching  philosophy,  has  admitted  the 
fact  that  the  insane  were  proper  recipients  of 
the  influences  of  grace.  And  yet  pure  reason 
would  teach  us  that  only  in  the  case  of  blank 
idiocy,  or  where  all  the  faculties  are  wrecked, 
is  the  hermit-soul  inaccessible  to  that  voice 
which  centuries  ago  sounded  through  Judea 
as  a  spell,  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are 
weary  and  heavy  laden  and  I  will  give  you 
rest." 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
that  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  following  the  sug- 
gestions of  his  own  philosophic  fiiind,  and  im- 
pelled by  a  pure  spirit  of  humanity,  held  by 
way  of  experiment  the  first  religious  service 
among  the  insane,  in  the  Pennsylvania  hospital, 
at  the  corner  of  Pine  and  Eighth  streets,  in 
this  city.  In  his  mind  there  was  no  doubt  as 
to  the  result,  but  others  were  skeptical.  He 
held  the  first  religious  service  himself,  and  has 
left  the  record  on  the  pages  of  his  great  work 
on  the  "  Diseases  of  the  Mind,''  that  all  the 
company  conducted  themselves,  orderly  and 
were  deeply  engrossed  with  the  prayers  offered 
and  the  Scrptures  read  :  One  person  was  fan- 
cifully decorated  with  feathers,  but  his  fancy 
did  not  overrule  his  judgment  on  this  occasion, 
for  he  was  as  meekly  attentive  as  others  of 
less  vivacious  temperament.    Thus  a  layman 
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was  the  pioneer  in  giving  the  gospel  to  the  in- 
sane. The  general  apathy  on  the  subject  was 
not,  however,  fully  conquered  till  many  years 
had  elapsed.  In  about  the  year  '35,  of  the 
present  century,  the  introduction  of  chapel 
worship  in  our  various  asylums  took  place, 
and  has  never  yet  been  superseded,  as  all  intel- 
ligent physicians  harmonize  in  their  opinion  of 
the  practical  good  following  the  system  now  indi- 
cated. The  distinguished  physician  of  the 
asylum  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  assured  me  by  letter 
in  '54,  that  on  no  other  point  was  there  such 
uniform  harmony  among  the  physicians  in 
charge  of  the  insane.  In  our  hospital  the  con- 
currence of  medical  opinion  has  proved  the 
correctness  of  his  averment.  The  physicians 
who,  for  fifteen  years  past,  have  been  sta- 
tioned at  Blockley,  have  held  up  the  hands  of 
the  subscriber  in  his  work.  Drs.  Benedict, 
Haines,  Henley,  Stewart,  E.  K.  Smith, 
Campbell,  McClintock,  and  Butler,  have  in  turn 
regarded  the  work  with  favor.  One  physician 
disapproved  of  the  assembling  of  both  sexes  in 
one  chapel,  but  sanctioned  meetings  in  the  sepa- 
rate wards,  and  this  was  the  only  demurrer. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  this 
report  to  know  what  class  of  subjects  are  most 
suitable  to  such  a  company  as  assembles  in  our 
chapel.  A]l  argumentative  subjects  are  avoided. 
They  bewilder  the  sound  minded  and  would 
more  than  confound  the  insane.  All  subjects 
involving  the  terrific  displays  of  the  anger  of 
Grod  are  also  carefully  avoided.  They  would 
but  deepen  dejection,  and  fix  melancholy,  but 
all  subjects  treating  of  the  paternal  character 
of  God,  his  tenderness  and  clemency  are  select- 
ed for  their  encouraging  influence.  The  life  of 
Christ  as  it  stands  connected  with  humanity, 
his  benificent  miracles  and  words  of  cheer, 
the  providential  dealings  of  Grod  in  behalf  of 
his  children,  as  Joseph,  David  or  Daniel,  where 
the  suffering  Saint  emerges  from  darkness  and 
poverty  and  danger  to  light  and  afiluence  and 
security;  all  such  discussions  tenderly  con- 
ducted awaken  hope  and  inspire  confidence, 
leading  the  afflicted  to  anticipate  the  dawning 
of  a  brighter  day  when  even  their  huge  sorrows 
shall  be  dissipated  and  joy  come  in  the  morn- 
ing to  counterbalance  their  night  of  grievous 
storms.  References  to  the  domestic  relations, 
to  home  amd  early  training,  to  the  days  of 
youth  and  happiness,  soothe  and  tranquillize 
even  while  causing  the  tear  to  course  its  way 
down  the  cheek,  and  therefore  such  allusions 
are  frequently  made.  The  hallowed  images 
of  early  hours  are  never  obliterated  by  mental 
disease.  Their  vividness  is  often  conversely 
augmented  and  deepened.  All  who  have 
read  Dr.  Abercrombie  on  the  intellectual 
powers,  will  recall  this  beautiful  instance  of 
the  effect  of  early  associations,  to  wit :  A  lady 
with   whom  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  had  often 


played  in  childhood,  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
tree  where  an  eagle  had  built  its  nest,  had 
become  sadly  deranged.  The  doctor  called  to 
see  her,  and  after  a  few  words  to  which  she 
replied  incoherently,  he  bent  over  her  and 
whispered  in  a  gentle  voice,  while  he  fixed  his 
eye  closely  on  hers,  "  The  eagle's  nest.''  With 
these  words  the  past  history  of  her  joyful 
childhood  was  again  painted  on  her  soul,  and 
that  one  incident  was  the  rallying  point  of 
her  reason.  A  gradual  musing  calm  followed 
her  frenzied  restlessness,  and  connected  speech 
followed  close  upon  incoherency.  She  recover- 
ed, and  never  met  Dr.  Rush  afterwards  without 
accosting  him  with  the  words  which  now  had 
a  hallowed  significance,  ^'  the  eagle's  nest." 

It  is  true  that  neither  doctor  nor  chaplain 
can  be  acquainted  with  particular  incidents  in 
the  lives  of  nearly  six  hundred  patients,  but 
there  are  general  features  in  the  early  lives  of 
all  which  will  answer  as  key-notes  to  awaken 
the  healthy  feelings  of  the  heart  and  intellect. 
A  mother's  kiss,  a  father's  counsel,  youthful 
frienxlships,  early  aspirations,  all  these  may  be 
alluded  to  advantageously,  and  each  heart 
roused  from  its  torpor  will  furnish  the  details 
applicable  to  itself.  Allusions  also  to  the 
current  topics  of  the  day  where  they  can  be 
woven  naturally  into  t^e  body  of  a  discourse  to 
illustrate  some  scriptural  truth  will  be  quite 
effectual  in  rousing  the  attention,  for  the  in- 
habitants of  a  hospital  are  more  acquainted 
with  what  is  transpiring  in  the  busy  outside 
world  than  many  would  appear  to  imagine  ; 
newspapers  find  their  way  to  the  most  seques- 
tered nook,  and  will  be  read  with  eagerness 
and  avidity  by  all  who  have  the  ability  to 
peruse  their  columns.  And  here  what  a  con- 
trast we  have  between  the  old  system  of  treat- 
ment and  the  present  charitable  and  mild 
regime.  Witness  forty  years  ago  the  chained 
patient,  looked  upon  as  under  the  peculiar 
curse  of  Deity.  Who  would  approach  him 
with  prayer  or  hand  him  a  book  or  newspaper, 
or  take  him  to  church  to  worship  God,  even 
afar  off,  with  shadowed  intellect  ?  What  parent 
would  put  her  little  infant  into  his  arms,  how- 
ever mild  the  type  of  his  disease,  and  however 
inoffensive  his  conduct  for  years  of  incarcera- 
tion ?  But  the  other  day  a  lady  and  gentleman 
with  their  infant  of  six  months  old  or  a  little 
more,  passed  through  our  lodge,  as  it  is  termed, 
a  small  building  detached  from  the  main  one 
for  special  cases,  and  a  female  patient  of  a  very 
mild  character  begged  the  permission  of  hold- 
ing in  her  arms,  just  for  one  moment,  the  fair 
little  innocent.  The  patients  crowded  around 
to  look,  and  the  mother  allowed  the  nurse  to 
place  her  young  charge  in  the  outstretched 
arms  of  the  expectant  patient.  After"  cares- 
sing it  and  lavishing  on  it  almost  maternal 
blandishments  she  returned  it  carefully  to  the 
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nurse.  And  it  may  be  here  remarked  that 
the  presence  of  young  children  in  the  hospital 
is  always  like  the  introduction  of  a  new  sunlight 
to  the  heart  of  the  desponding. 

The  subscriber  closes  with  one  word  as  to 
the  footing  on  which  his  good  work  is  based. 
How  is  it  upheld  r*  The  Asylum  itself  being 
an  eleemosynary  institution,  he  is  upheld 
puiely  by  the  voluntary  donations  of  the 
community,  and  kind  friends  at  a  distance  who 
may  be  interested  by  the  perusal  of  the  report 
he  sends  them.  Other  than  such  benefactions 
he  has  no  income  or  salary.  •  He  would  there- 
fore beg  all  who  feel  for  his  cause,  and  have 
the  ability,  to  lend  him  a  helpiughand  to  do  so. 
His  work  of  mercy  has  the  highest  recom- 
mendations. 


CHEERFULNESS. 
See  bow  the  day  beameth  brightly  before  us! 

Blue  is  the  firmament,  green  is  the  earth  ; 
Grief  hath  no  voice  in  ihe  universe-chous — 

Nature  is  ringing  with  ransic  and  mirth. 
Lift  up  the  looks  that  are  sinking  in  sadness — 

Gaze  !  and  if  beauty  can  capture  thy  soul, 
Virtue  herself  will  allure  thee  to  gladness — 

Gladness,  philosophy's  guerdon  and  goal. 
Enter  the  treasuries  pleasure  unclo^'cs — 

List!  how  she  thrills  in  the  nightingale's  lay  ! 
Breathe  !  she  is  wafting  the  sweets  from  the  roses  ; 

Feel  !  she  is  cool  in  the  rivulet's  play  ; 
Taste!  from  the  grape  and  the  nectarine  gushing 

Flows  the  red  rill  in  the  beams  of  the  sun — 
Green  in  the  hills,  in  the  tlower- groves  blushing. 

Look  !  she  is  always  and  everywhere  one. 

Banish,  then,  mourner,  the  tears  that  are  trickling 

Over  the  cheeks  that  should  rosily  bloom  ; 
Why  should  a  man,  like  a  girl  or  a  sickling, 

Suffer  his  lamp  to  be  quenched  in  the  lomb? 
Still  may  we  battle  for  goodness  and  beauty  ; 

Still  hath  philanthropy  much  to  assay  : 
Glory  rewards  the  fulfilment  of  duty  ; 

Rest  will  pavilion  the  end  of  our  way. 

What  though  corroding  and  multiplied  sorrows 

Legion-like  darken  this  planet  of  ours, 
Hope  is  a  balsam  the  wounded  heart  borrows, 

Ever  when  anguish  hath  palsied  its  powers  ; 
Wherefore,  though  fate  play  the  part  of  a  traitor, 

Soar  o'er  the  stars  on  the  pinions  of  hope, 
Fearlessly  certain  that  sooner  or  later 

Over  the  stars  thy  desire  shall  have  scope. 

Look  round  about  on  the  face  of  Creation  1 

Still  is  God's  earth  undistorted  and  bright; 
Comfort  the  cnptives  to  long  tribulation. 

Thus  shalt  thou  reap  the  more  perfect  delight. 
Love  ! — but  if  love  be  a  hallowed  emotion, 

Purity  only  its  rapture  should  share  ; 
LovB,  then,  with  willing  and  deathless  emotion, 

Ail  that  is  just,  and  exalted,  and  fair. 

Courage! — disaster  and  peril  once  over. 
Freshens  the  spirit,  as  showers  the  grove  ; 

O'er  the  dim  graves  that  the  cypresses  cover, 
Soon  the  "forget-me-not  "rises  in  love. 

Courage,  then,  friends  !  though  the  Universe  crum- 
bles, 

Innocence,  dreadless  of  danger  beneath, 
Patient  and  trustful,  the  joyous  and  humble. 

Smiles  through  the  ruin  on  darkness  and  death. 

J.  Mangan. 


NOT  NOW. 

BY  ALICE  CAREY. 

The  path  of  duty  I  clearly  trace, 

I  stand  with  conscience  face  to  face, 

And  all  her  plans  allow; 
Calling  and  crying  the  while  for  grace, 
'*Some  other  time,  and  some  other  place — 

Oh,  not  to-day — not  now  I" 

I  know  'tis  a  demon  boding  ill, 

I  know  I  have  power  to  do  if  I  will, 

And  I  put  my  hand  to  th'  plow  ; 
I  have  fair,  sweet  seeds  in  my  barn,  and  lo  ! 
When  all  the  furrows  are  ready  to  sow, 

The  voice  says  "Oh  not  now  1" 

My  peace  I  sell  at  the  price  of  woe — 
In  heart  and  in  spirit  I  suffer  so. 

The  anguish  wrings  my  brow, 
But  still  I  linger  and  cry  for  grace — 
"  Some  other  time,  and  some  other  place — 

Oh,  not  to-day — not  now  !" 

I  talk  to  my  stubborn  heart,  and  say. 
The  work  I  must  do  I  will  do  to-day  ; 

I  will  make  to  the  Lord  a  vow  : 
And  I  will  not  rest  and  I  will  not  sleep 
Till  the  vow  I  have  vowed  I  rise  and  keep, 

And  the  demon  cries,  "Not  now  I" 

And  so  the  days  and  years  go  by. 
And  so  I  register  lie  upon  lie. 

And  break  with  heaven  my  vow  ; 
For  when  I  would  boldly  take  my  stand, 
This  terrible  demon  stays  my  hand — 

"  Oh,  not  to-day — not  now  !" 


FOSSIL  INSECTS. 

Though  it  may  at  first  seem  a  little  out  of 
place,  let  us  anticipate  here,  for  the  sake  of  the 
illustration  which  it  affords,  one  of  the  sections 
of  the  other  great  division  of  our  subject, — 
that  which  treats  of  the  fossil  animals.  Let 
us  run  briefly  over  the  geologic  history  of 
insects,  in  order  that  we  may  mark  the  pecu- 
liar light  which  it  casts  on  the  character  of  ti-e 
ancient  floras.  No  insects  have  yet  been  de- 
tected in  the  Silurian  or  Old  Ked  Sandstone 
Systems.  They  first  appear  amid  the  hard, 
dry,  flowerless  vegetation  of  the  Coal  Mea- 
sures, and  in  genera  suited  to  its  character. 
Among  these  the  scorpions  take  a  prominent 
place, — carnivorous  arachnidse  of  ill  repute, 
that  live  under  stones  and  fallen  trunks,  and 
seize  fast  with  their  nippers  upon  the  creatures 
on  which  they  prey,  crustaceans  usually,  such 
as  the  wood-louse;  or  insects,  such  as  the 
earth-beetles  and  their  grubs.  With  the 
scorpions  there  occur  cockroaches  of  tjpes  not 
at  all  unlike  the  existing  ones,  and  that,  judg- 
ing from  their  appearance  must  have  been 
foul  feeders,  to  which  scarce  anything  could 
have  come  amiss  as  food.  Books,  manuscripts, 
leather,  ink,  oil,  meat,  even  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  are  devoured  indiscriminately  by  the 
recent  Blatta  gigantea  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  globe, — one  of  the  most  disagreeable  pests 
of  the  European  settler,  or  of  war  vessels  on 
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foreign  stations.  I  have  among  my  books  an  ^ 
a^e-embrowned  copy  of  Ramsay's  "Tea  Table 
Miscellany/'  that  had  been  carried  into  foreign 
parts  by  a  musical  relation,  after  it  had  seen 
hard  service  at  home,  and  had  become  smoke 
dried  and  black;  and  yet  even  it,  though  but 
little  tempting,  as  might  be  thought,  was  not 
safe  from  the  cockroaches ;  for  finding  it  left 
open  one  day,  they  ate  out  in  half  an  hour 
half  its  table  of  contents'  consisting  of  several 
leaves.  Assuredly,  if  the  ancient  Blattde  were 
as  little  nice  in  their  eating  as  the  devourers  of 
the  "  Tea  Table  Miscellany,"  they  would  not 
have  lacked  food  amid  even  the  unproductive 
flora  and  meagre  fauna  of  the  Coal  Measures. 
With  these  ancient  cockroaches  a  few  locusts 
and  beetles  have  been  found  associated,  to- 
gether with  a  small  Tinea, — a  creature  allied 
to  the  common  clothes-moth,  and  a  Phasmia^ — 
a  creature  related  to  the  spectre  insects.  But 
the  group  is  an  inconsiderable  one  ;  for  insects 
seem  to  have  occupied  no  very  conspicuous 
place  in  the  carboniferous  fauna.  The  beetles 
appear  to  have  been  of  the  wood  and  seed 
devouring  kinds,  and  would  probably  have 
found  their  food  amocg  the  conifers;  the 
Phasmidse,  and  grasshoppers  ,would  have  lived 
on  the  tender  shoots  of  the  less  rigid  plants, 
their  cotemporaries  the  Tinea,  probably  on 
ligneous  or  cottony  fibre.  Not  a  single  insect 
has  the  system  yet  produced  of  the  now  numer- 
ous kinds  that  seek  their  food  among  flowers. 
In  the  Oolitic  ages,  however,  insects  become 
greatly  more  numerous, — so  numerous  that 
they  seem  to  have  formed  almost  exclusively 
the  food  of  the  earliest  mammals,  and  appa- 
rently also  of  scfme  of  the  flying  reptiles  of  the 
time.  The  magnificent  dragon-flies,  the  car- 
nivorous tyrants  of  their  race,  were  abundant ; 
and  we  now  know,  that  while  they  were^  as 
their  name  indicates,  dragons  to  the  weaker 
insects,  they  themselves  were  devoured  by 
dragons  as  truly  such  as  were  ever  yet  feigned 
by  romancer  of  the  middle  ages.  Ants  were 
also  common,  with  crickets,  grasshoppers,  bugs 
both  of  the  land  and  water,  beetles,  two-winged 
flies,  and,  in  species  distinct  from  the  preceding 
carboniferous  ones,  the  disgusting  cockroaches. 
And  for  the  first  time  amid  the  remains  of  a 
flora  that  seems  to  have  had  its  few  flowers, — 
though  flowers  could  have  formed  no  con- 
spicuous feature  in  even  an  Oolitic  landscape, — 
we  detect  in  a  few  broken  fragments  of  the 
wings  of  butterflies,  decided  trace  of  the 
flower-sucking  insects.  Not,  however,  until 
we  enter  into  the  great  Tertiary  division  do 
these  become  numerous.  The  first  bee  makes 
its  appearance  in  the  amber  of  the  Eocene, 
locked  up  hermetically  in  its  gem-like  tomb, — 
an  embalmed  corpse  in  a  crystal  coffin, — along 
with  fragments  of  flower-bearing  herbs  and 
trees.    The  first  of  the  Bombycidas  too, — in- 


sects that  may  be  seen  suspended  over  flowers 
by  the  scarce  visibls  vibrations  of  their  wings, 
sucking  the  honied  juices  by  means  of  their 
long,  slender  trunks, — also  appear  in  the 
amber,  associated  with  moths,  butterflies,  and 
a  few  caterpillars.  Bees  and  butterflies  are 
present  in  increased  proportions  in  the  latter 
Tertiary  deposits ;  but  not  until  that  terminal 
creation  to  which  we  ourselves  belong  was 
ushered  on  the  scene  did  they  receive  their 
fullest  development.  There  is  exquisite  poetry 
in  Wordsworth's  reference  to  "  the  soft  mur- 
mur of  the  vagrant  bee," — 

"  A  slender  sound,  yet  hoary  Time 
Doth  to  the  soul  exalt  it  with  the  chime 
Of  all  his  years  ;  a  company 
Of  ages  coming,  ages  gone, 
Nations  from  before  them  sweeping." 

And  yet,  mayhap,  the  naked  scientific  facts 
of  the  history  of  this  busy  insect  are  scarcely 
less  poetic  than  the  pleasing  imagination  of  the 
poet  regarding  it.  They  tell,  that  man's  world, 
with  all  its  griefs  and  troubles,  is  more  em- 
phatically a  world  of  flowers  than  any  of  the 
creations  that  preceded  it ;  and  that  as  one 
great  family — the  grasses — were  called  into 
existence,  in  order,  apparently,  that  he  might 
enter  in  favoring  circumstances  upon  his  two 
earliest  avocations,  and  be  in  good  hope  a 
keeper  of  herds  and  a  tiller  of  the  ground ; 
and  as  another  family  of  plants — the  Rosacess — 
was  created  in  order  that  the  gardens  which  it 
would  be  also  one  of  his  vocations  to  keep  and 
to  dress,  should  have  their  trees  "  good  for 
food  and  pleasant  to  the  taste )"  so  flowers  in 
general  were  profusely  produced  just  ere  he 
appeared,  to  minister  to  that  sense  of  beauty 
which  distinguishes  him  from  all  the  lower 
creatures,  and  to  which  he  owes  not  a  few  of 
his  most  exquisite  enjoyments.  The  poet 
accepted  the  bee  as  a  sign  of  high  significance : 
the  geologist  also  accepts  her  as  a  sign.  Her 
entombed  remains  testify  to  the  gradual  fitting 
up  of  our  earth  as  a  place  of  habitation  for  a 
creature  destined  to  seek  delight  for  the  mind 
and  the  eye  as  certainly  as  for  the  grosser 
senses,  and  in  especial  marks  the  introduction 
of  the  stately  forest  trees,  and  the  arrival  of 
the  delicious  flowers.  And, 

"  Thus  in  their  stations  lifting  toward  the  sky 
The  foliaged  head  in  cloud-like  majesty, 
The  shadow-casting  race  of  trees  survive  : 
Thus  in  the  train  of  spring  arrive 
Sweet  flowers  :  what  living  eye  hath  viewed 
Their  myriads?  endlessly  renewed 
Wherever  strikes  the  sun's  glad  ray, 
Where'er  the  subtile  waters  stray, 
Wherever  sportive  zephyrs  bend 
Their  course,  or  genial  showers  descend." 

Testimony  of  the  Rocks. 


In  all  things  reason  should  prevail.— PewTi. 
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From  the  Quarterly  Reyiew . 

POMPEII. 
(Concluded  from  page  320.) 

It  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  years  to  un- 
derrate the  style  of  decoration  employed  in  the 
private  dwellings  of  Pompeii.  There  is  much 
in  it  which  miirht,  in  our  opinion,  be  advan- 
tageously introduced  into  our  own  domestic 
architecture.  It  is  true  that  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  when  an  affectation  of  classic 
taste  prevailed  in  Europe,  the  experiment  was 
tried  and  failed.  But  the  reason  was  obvious. 
Too  much  was  attempted.  The  true  principles 
of  application  were  misunderstood.  The  walls 
were  overladen  with  color  and  gilding,  and 
comfort  and  utility  were  sacrificed  to  classic 
forms.  Furniture,  fire-irons,  teapots,  and  the 
various  objects  of  daily  domestic  use,  made 
after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  could  scarcely 
be  turned  to  their  legitimate  purposes,  however 
well  adapted  they  may  have  bfen  to  the  sacri- 
fices and  ceremonies  of  a  Greek  or  Roman  tem- 
ple. Chairs  and  sofas  strictly  made  upon  the 
model  of  the  sella  curulis,  and  the  bronze  bi- 
sellium,  might  have  been  comfortable  in  the 
forum,  but  were  execrable  in  the  drawing- 
room. 

We  were  at  last  fairly  driven  out  of  the  classic 
mood.  We  could  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  sit  in 
comfort.  As  things  are  rarely  done  by  halves 
with  us,  we  rushed  into  the  other  extreme,  and 
hailed  the  Gothic  regeneration.  We  have  not 
gained  much.  The  narrow  seat  and  knobby 
back  of  a  Gothic  chair  are  not  more  pleasant 
to  our  persons  than  the  ancient  sedilia.  Nor 
have  we  derived  much  advantage,  as  far  as  our 
comfort  is  concerned,  from  the  ponderous  fur- 
niture and  the  terrible  domestic  instruments 
which  distinguish  the  Gothic  dwelling,  con- 
structed on  unexceptionable  authority  after  the 
true  fashion  of  our  ancestors.  NeitUer  has  our 
national  taste  been  improved  by  the  hideous 
deformities  in  the  shape  of  human  and  bestial 
monsters  which  inhabit  our  modern  mediaeval 
buildings.  We  shudder  as  we  think  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  where  honest  Joe  Hume 
plaintively  protested,  in  the  name  of  the  ex- 
pectant mothers  of  England,  against  the  mon- 
strous shapes  which  peep  at  the  windows  and 
sprawl  over  the  walls. 

But  to  return  to  Pompeii.  The  simplest 
style  of  ornamentation  of  the  Pompeian  house 
— the  border  of  graceful  patterns  in  stucco, 
or  painted,  running  round  the  room,  or  form- 
ing panels;  the  enframing  lines  of  bright  and 
well-selected  colors ;  pictures,  and  especially 
those  in  water-colors,  not  hung  with  tarnished 
■wire,  or  a  dirty  cord,  but  let  into  the  wall,  and 
forming,  as  it  were,  part  of  it ;  the  walls  them- 
selves of  stucco,  hard  and  polished  as  marble, 
cream-colored,  or  of  some  other  grateful  tint — 


forms  neither  a  very  expensive  nor  a  very 
elaborate  style  of  interior  decoration.  We  have 
seen  the  experiment  tried  with  complete  suc- 
cess in  English  houses  of  no  great  pretensions. 
It  can  be  carried  out  at  not  much  greater  cost 
than  is  frequently  expended  on  a  vulgar  popzer- 
mache  cornice  and  paper-hangings,  the  meanest 
and  most  perishable  covering  for  a  wall  that 
was  ever  devised.  Imagine  what  the  ruins  of 
Pompeii  would  have  been,  had  the  houses  been 
lined  with  our  fashionable  papers  I  We  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  effect  they  would  have 
produced  bj  contemplating  a  modern  dwelling 
which  has  been  deserted  for  a  few  months,  with 
its  shabby  walls  hung  with  tattered  strips  of 
tawdry  hangings. 

Nothing  conveys  a  loftier  conception  of  the 
grandeur,  might,  wealth,  and  civilization  of 
the  Roman  empire  at  its  most  flourishing  pe- 
riod than  the  remains  of  its  provincial  towns, 
and  especially  of  its  colonial  cities.  It  is  not 
the  public  edifices  of  Rome  herself,  unequalled 
as  they  are  for  vastness  and  magnificence, 
which  impress  us  most  with  her  former  power. 
They  are  such  monuments  as  we  might  expect 
from  those  who  peopled  the  capital  of  the 
world.  But  it  is  the  third  or  fourth  class 
towns,  such  as  Pompeii,  with  its  two  theatres, 
its  amphitheatre,  its  temples,  its  basilica,  and 
its  forum,  all  upon  a  scale  of  singular  splen- 
dor, adorned  with  hundreds  of  statues  in  bronze 
and  marble,  with  exquisite  paintings,  and  with 
the  most  precious  marbles;  it  is  the  distant 
colonial  cities  of  Palmyra,  Philadelphia,  Ge- 
rasa,  and  others  whose  names  are  almost  un- 
known to  history,  with  their  long  avenues  of 
graceful  columns,  their  shrines  of  marble  carved 
with  an  unrivalled  luxury  and  richness  of  de- 
tail, their  stupendous  granaries  of  hewn  stone, 
and  their  vast  edifices  directed  to  political  and 
religious  purposes,  or  to  public  amusements, — 
now  rising  in  solitary  grandeur  amidst  the 
wastes  of  the  Syrian  desert, — that  fill  our  minds 
with  wonder,  and  enable  us  to  form  some  con- 
ception of  the  greatness  and  power  of  that 
mighty  people. 

Of  these  great  colonial  cities  but  the  prin- 
cipal bones,  as  it  were,  have  been  preserved  to 
us.  We  must  restore  them  to  the  mind's  eye 
as  the  geologist  does  the  primeval  monster  from 
a  few  scattered  remains  found  in  the  hardened 
rock.  Fortunately,  however,  Pompeii  furnishes 
us  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  means  of  doing 
so.  There  we  have  more  than  the  mere  skele- 
ton ;  we  have  such  traces  of  the  flesh  and  mus- 
cles as  will  enable  us  to  build  up  the  living 
form,  and  to  obtain  some  insight  into  the  man- 
ners, habits,  and  daily  life  of  that  great  Roman 
people.  And  there  is  still  much  to  be  done, 
and  much  to  be  discovered.  But  one-third  of 
the  town  has  yet  been  exposed  to  view.  Twenty 
years  must  elapse,  if  the  works  are  carried  on 
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as  tbey  now  are,'^  before  the  whole  is  uncovered. 
It  is  impossible  to  conjecture  what  additions 
may  be  made  to  the  treasures  already  discovered. 
It  is  true  that  the  most  important  edifices,  and 
consequent!}''  the  more  wealthy  quarters  of  the 
town,  have  been  explored;  but  there  still  re- 
main a  vast  number  of  private  dwellings  which 
are  in  many  respects  even  more  interesting  than 
the  public  buildings,  because  not  found  else- 
where, and  likely,  under  the  skilful  direction 
of  Signor  Fiorelli,  to  furnish  us  with  new  and 
most  reliable  particulars  relating  to  the  domes- 
tic life  of  the  Komans.f 

We  are  thus  indebted  to  Vesuvius  for  the 
preservation  of  the  most  perfect  monument  of 
the  ancient  world.  The  terrible  mountain, 
whilst  it  destroyed  has  also  saved  Pompeii ; 
and  when  the  shroud  of  lava  mud  and  ashes 
sbali  have  been  altogether  raised  from  it,  the 
traveller  will  gaze  upon  the  almost  perfect  form 
of  a  Horn  an  city. 

From  the  Baltimore  Ameiicau. 
DOMESTIC  TEA  AND  COFFEE. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  it  was  discovered 
that  vast  tracts  of  land  in  Clinton  County, 
Pennsylvania,  whose  primeval  condition  was 
yet  undisturbed  by  the  innovations  of  modern 
agriculture,  were  covered  with  an  overgrowth 
of  Thea  viridis,  in  all  respects  essentially  iden- 
tical with  the  Thea  Chvnensis,  the  Chinese  Tea 
plant.  The  old  inhabitants  looked  upon  the 
shrub  as  a  nuisance  to  be  abated,  and  although 
after  its  discovery  and  identification  it  was 
made  available  for  market  by  some  enterprising 
New  Yorker  to  a  limited  extent,  it  appears  to 
have  been  hitherto  regarded  as  a  distinct  spe- 
cies, and  not  a  mere  variety  of  the  Chinese 
shrub.  Recently  the  attention  of  capitalists 
has  been  more  particularly  directed  to  the  value 
of  this  wild  product  of  the  soil.  It  has  all  the 
characters  of  the  Chinese  plant,  and  only  varies, 
as  might  be  expected,  in  such  features  as  are 
necessarily  the  result  of  climatic  differences. 
It  grows  to  a  height  of  from  four  to  eight  feet, 
has  alternate  branches,  with  ellipsoid  leaves 
pointed  and  serrated,  smooth  on  both  sides  and 
shining,  and  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in 
length.  The  flowers  have  snow  white  petals, 
and  the  plant  is  perennial. — It  is  found  in  the 
greatest  profusion  and  the  wildest  luxuriance 
on  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Clinton  Coal  and 
Iron  Company.  The  yield  has  been  ascertained 

*  During  the  winter  months  about  five  hundred 
men,  women,  and  boys  are  employed  in  the  excava- 
tion ;  during  the  summer,  owing  to  the  unhealthi- 
ness  of  the  place,  only  fifty. 

f  The  most  recent  discovery  is  that  of  the  entire 
skeletons  of  two  horses,  which  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  porter's  lodge  of  a  very  elegant  mansion,  leaving 
the  car  to  which  they  had  been  attached  in  the 
court. 


to  be  about  400  pounds  of  tea  to  the  acre,  but 
under  the  favoring  influences  of  proper  culture 
it  may  be  increased  at  least  fifty  per  cent. 
We  are  informed  that  though  the  mountain 
frosts  and  keen  air  of  that  region  may  bereave 
the  plant  of  its  foliage  like  other  vegetation 
during  the  winter,  it  blooms  in  full  vigor  under 
the  warm  sunshine  of  returning  spring.  A 
Tea  Company  has  been  formed  under  a  recent 
charter,  and  if  its  members  are  as  enterprising 
as  the  results  will  assuredly  warrant,  they  will 
be  munificently  rewarded  and  the  public  will 
be  largely  benefitted.  By  the  introduction  of 
steam  machinery  the  manufacture  of  tea  will 
not  cost  more  than  eleven  cents  per  pouud, 
while  the  cost  admitted  in  the  published  re- 
ports of  the  East  India  Tea  Company  is  thirty- 
three  cents  per  pound.  The  value  of  such  an 
investment,  and  its  influence  m  diminishing 
importations  from  the  Oriental  markets,  are 
evident  at  a  glance. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  chronicle  the  suc- 
cess of  our  California  friends  in  their  eff"orts  to 
domesticate  the  tea  plant  along  the  Pacific 
slopes.  Oat  of  many  thousands  of  plants  cul- 
tivated near  the  Mission  Dolorerf,  we  learn  of 
no  instances  of  failure.  The  encouragement 
has  been  so  great  that  large  outlays  have  been 
made  in  that  neighborhood.  To  what  extent 
dissimilar  atmospheric  conditions  and  the  varia- 
tions in  temperature  of  diff"erent  latitudes  may 
modify  vegetation  in  reference  to  flavor  and 
quality,  remains  to  be  tested.  But  we  have 
reason  to  look  forward  to  no  very  distant  pe- 
riod as  the  date  of  our  complete  independence 
of  the  antipodes  for  our  supplies  of  "  the  cups 
that  cheer,  but  not  inebriate." 

It  is  also  exhilirating  to  note  the  persevering 
exertions  made  in  California  towards  acclimati- 
zing cofi'ee  to  the  genial  temperature  of  that 
State.  It  is  believed  from  the  experiments 
made,  that  this  tropical  evergreen  can  be 
brought  to  a  sufficient  degree  of  hardiness  to 
endure  the  mild  winters  of  that  climate.  Near 
Sacramento  are  several  nurseries  which  have 
all  been  successful.  One  of  them  contains 
over  five  thousand  plants  in  full  healthful  vig- 
or. Some  of  the  planters  regard  the  matter 
no  longer  as  an  experiment,  but  as  a  demon- 
strated certainty.  They  exhibit  the  ripened 
fruits  of  their  investment  with  evident  satis- 
faction, and  are  extending  their  enterprise  so 
as  to  display  broader  acres  and  larger  returns 
in  the  course  of  another  season.  Even  the 
small  amounts  raised  east  of  the  Mississippi 
from  motives  of  curiosity,  rather  than  from  any 
prospective  advantage,  have  proved  successes. 
The  enormous  consumption  of  coffee  in  the 
United  States  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  the  average  annual  importation  for  the  ten 
years  preceding  1863  amounted  to  more  than 
two  hundred  and  twelve  millions  of  pounds. 
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The  prevalent  use  of  this  beverage  among  all 
classes  clearly  indicate  that  it  has  become  indis- 
pensably necessary.  Its  high  price,  consequent 
upon  largely  diminished  importations  during 
the  last  two  years,  as  well  as  the  increased 
rate  of  duties  and  of  exchange,  is  a  serious  in- 
convenience. The  remedy  proposed  is  home- 
production,  but  this  is  a  remedy,  unfortunately, 
not  of  speedy  application.  But  if  our  present 
deprivation  should  eventuate  in  its  successful 
growth  within  our  own  boundaries,  and  there- 
by render  us  independent  of  Brazil,  Maracaibo, 
Laguayra,  Jamaica,  Java  and  Arabia,  hereafter, 
we  shall  be  well  repaid  for  present  incon- 
veniences and  sacrifices. 

Among  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  home-growth  of  these  important  beverages 
— accessibility,  diminished  cost,  retaining;  our 
specie,  &c. — not  the  least  important  will  be  the 
lessened  liability  to  adulteration  and  admix- 
ture. Those  who  have  paid  any  attention  to 
the  factitious  articles  and  noted  the  closeness 
of  their  imitation  of  the  original,  are  frequent- 
ly annoyed  by  the  suspicion  that  the  infusion 
they  are  drinking  is  one  of  ash  leaves,  or  elder 
leaves,  or  sloe  leaves,  and  that  the  fine  green 
bloom  which  they  admired  may  be  due  more 
to  the  verdigris  of  the  chemist  than  •  to  the 
chlorophylle  of  China.  Nor  will  the  flavor  of 
cofi"ee  be  improved  by  the  fear  that  the  roasted 
and  ground  article  which  many  people  are  fool- 
ish enough  to  purchase,  may  contain  saw  dust 
or  scorched  beans,  and  that  its  rich  brown 
color  is  due  to  the  presence  of  Venitian  red  oi 
American  bole.  If  we  should  live  to  see  the  dis- 
continuance of  these  nefarious  practices,  we 
can  count  upon  one  gala  day  at  least. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  FOJIESTS. 

The  most  notable  and  serious  modifications 
effected  by  man's  agency  are  those  caused  by 
the  destruction  of  forests.  The  cutting  away 
of  wood  not  only  changes  the  appearance  of 
the  landscape,  and  the  character  of  the  spot 
laid  under  the  axe ;  when  practised  to  a  large 
extent,  its  effects  extend  to  great  distances — 
perhaps  over  the  whole  continent,  and  almost 
revolutionize  climates,  soils,  and  surfaces. 

The  forest  retards  evaporation,  and  offers  an 
effectual  barrier  to  the  wind.  Its  porous  soil 
and  still  more  porous  accumulation  of  vegetable 
debris  absorb  and  retain  the  moisture,  and  its 
tangled  masses  of  sticks  and  roots  restrain  the 
fury  of  the  torrents,  and  prevent  the  devasta- 
tion they  might  otherwise  occasion.  From  these 
circumstances,  it  is  free  from  the  extremes  of 
summer  and  winter  temperature ;  it  acts  as  a 
constant  condenser  of  moisture  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  promotes  frequent  and  copious 
showers.  When  the  forests  are  taken 
away,  these  conservative  elements  go  with 
them.    The  order  and  character  of  the  seasons 


are  disturbed ;  they  become  more  uncertain, 
the  lines  that  divide  them  become  less  distinct. 
Noah  Webster  observed  this  fact  in  America 
even  before  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century.  Said  he  in  1779  :  ^'  When  the 
forest  is  gone,  the  great  reservoir  of  mois- 
ture stored  up  in  itsvegetable  mold  is  evapo- 
rated, and  returns  only  in  deluges  of  rain  to 
wash  away  the  parched  dust  into  which  that 
mold  has  been  converted.  The  well-v/ooded 
and  humid  hills  are  turned  to  ridges  of  dry 
rock,  which  encumbers  the  low  grounds  and 
chokes  the  water-courses  with  its  debris,  and — 
except  in  countries  favored  with  an  equable 
distribution  of  rain  through  the  seasons,  and  a 
moderated  and  regular  inclination  of  surface — 
the  whole  earth,  unless  rescued  by  human  art 
from  the  physical  degradation  to  which  it  tends, 
becomes  an  assemblage  of  bald  mountains,  of 
barren,  turfless  hills,  and  of  swampy  and  mala- 
rious plains.  There  are  parts  of  Asia  Minor, 
of  Northern  Africa,  of  Greece,  and  even  of  Al- 
pine Europe,  where  the  operation  of  causes  set 
in  action  by  man  has  brought  the  face  of  the 
earth  to  a  desolation  almost  as  complete  as 
that  of  the  moon ;  and  though  within  that 
brief  space  of  time  which  we  call  Hhe  historical 
period,'  they  are  known  to  have  been  covered 
with  luxuriant  woods,  and  verdant  pastures, 
and  fertile  meadows,  they  are  now  too  far  deter- 
iorated to  be  reclaimable  by  man ;  nor  can 
they  become  again  fitted  for  human  use  except 
through  great  geological  chaoges,  or  other 
mysterious  influences  or  agencies,  of  which  we 
have  no  present  knowledge,  and  over  which  we 
have  no  prospective  control." 

He  foresees  that  a  desolation,  like  that  which 
has  overwhelmed  many  more  beautiful  and  fer- 
tile regions  of  Europe,  awaits  an  important 
part  of  the  terrftory  of  the  United  States  and 
of  other  comparatively  new  countries,  over 
which  European  civilization  is  now  extending 
its  way,  unless  prompt  measures  are  taken  to 
check  the  action  of  the  destructive  causes  already 
in  operation. — Man  and  Nature  hy  G.  P. 
Marsh.    From  the  Independent. 


FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 
JUPITER"  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 

The  friendships  formed  between  animals  are 
very  curious,  and  cannot  always  be  accounted 
for  by  the  usual  reason  given,  namely,  that  of 
solitude.  A  very  tame  bantum  cock  was  one 
of  the  most  friendly  birds  in  this  way  I  ever 
knew.  He  had  been  brought  up  by  some  cot- 
tage children  from  his  chickenliood,  and  never 
seemed  happier  or  more  contented  than  when 
lying  on  some  one's  lap  or  carried  about,  some- 
times wrapped  in  a  shawl  by  his  young  owners. 
He  always  showed  a  marked  preference  for  hu- 
man society,  making  unceasing  efforts,  all  the 
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fifteen  years  we  had  him,  to  be  considered  an 
in-door  pet,  coming  into  the  house  at  every  op- 
portunity, and  walking  up  stairs,  or  into  any  of 
the  sitting-rooms.  For  a  whole  winter  he  reso- 
lutely attempted  to  settle  for  the  night  on  the 
top  of  a  bookcase  in  the  library,  and  when  re- 
moved, day  after  day,  he  would  not  remain  in 
either  stable  or  shed,  but  came  back  to  the 
house  and  slept  on  the  window-sill. 

At  last,  to  our  surprise  Jupiter,''  as  he  was 
called,  forsook  the  accustomed  roosting-place, 
and  it  was  discovered  that,  during  the  day,  a 
stray  pigeon,  not  belonging  to  the  place,  had 
formed  a  friendship  with  the  cock,  and  the  two 
walked  about  the  garden  and  fed  together.  If 
at  any  time  the  pigeon  flew  up  to  the  roof  of 
the  house,  the  distress  of  the  bantum  was 
great,  and  his  cries  for  his  Companion  to  come 
down  were  incessant,  and  generally  proved  suc- 
cessful. At  first,  the  pigeon  flew  away  at 
night,  but  after  a  while  it  betook  itself  to  an 
open,  unused  stable,  and  from  that  time  the 
bantum  deserted  the'window  and  slept  beside 
the  pigeon  in  the  stable.  I  forget  what  became 
of  the  pigeon,  but  Jupiter's  next  friend  was  a 
little  green  paroquet,  whose  cage  used  to  be 
put  out  in  the  porch  every  morning.  He  used 
to  watch  for  it,  and  run  to  meet  it,  and  the 
paroquet  would  put  down  its  head  to  be  ca 
ressed  by  him,  and  the  two  friends  would  sit 
as  close  together  as  the  cage  would  permit,  bil 
ling  and  cooing  like  doves.  His  last  friendship 
was  more  extraordinary,  for  it  was  with  an  ani 
mal  rather  more  addicted  to  make  a  meal  than 
a  pet  of  any  poultry  he  could  lay  hold  of — the 
coatimondi.  He  was  generally  kept  fastened 
by  a  long  chain  to  a  kennel,  and  though  as  af- 
fectionate and  gentle  as  a  dog  to  those  he 
knew,  yet  he  would  allow  no  strange  dog  to 
come  near  him,  and  used  t^  spring  at  small 
birds  when  they  came  within  reach.  However, 
the  bantum  became  recognized,  as  the  dog  had 
previously  been,  as  a  companion,  and  they  fed 
together,  and  there  never  seemed  the  smallest 
disagreement  between  them. — -Chronicles  of  a 
Garden. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — Sales  of  superfine  Flour  at 
$9(2:,S9  50;  extra,  $10  00;  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
family  at  $10  25@10  50  ^  barrel,  and  fancy  at  $12. 
Small  sales  to  the  trade  from  $9  00  up  to  $12  50  for 
common  and  fancy.  In  Rye  Flour  and  Corn  Meal 
there  is  nothing  doing.  The  former  is  held  at  $8  50. 

Grain. — Sales  of  good  and  prime  Red  Wheat  at 
$2  50@2  55  bushel.  We  quote  new  Southern 
at  $2  (J5,  and  Kentucky  white  is  selling  at  $2  70. 
Rye  ranges  from  $1  80  to  $1  81.  Corn— Yellow 
is  dull  at  $1  73@n5,  afloat.  Oats  are  unsettled. 
Sales  of  Pennsylvania  at  85  cts.  No  change  in 
Barley  or  Malt. 

Cloverseed  is  scarce  at  $10  00@10  50  64  lbs. 
Timothy  at  $5  00 — an  advance  of  50c.,  and  Flax- 
seed at  $3  Y5  busheL 


WiM.  HE  ACOCK,  General  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North 
Ninth  street. — A  general  assortment  of  ready-made  CofiSns, 
and  every  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished. 

Eeing  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  "Fair  Hill"  Burial 
Ground, — Funerals,  and  all  other  business  connected  with  the 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 
7th  mo.  30.— tf. 

F FIENDS'  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  AND  SMALL  BOYS,  on 
School  Lane,  German  town,  will  be  re-opened  on  5th  of  9th  mo. 
The  usual  branches  of  an  English  education  will  be  taught; 
and  we  feel  warranted  in  believing  that  the  competency  of  the 
teacher,  Deborah  B.  Smith,  will  make  it  desirable  to  parents  to 
patronize  the  school. 
7  th  mo.  30.— tf. 

WANTED— A  competent  teacher  to  take  charge  of  Friends* 
school  attached  to  Lombard  Street  Meeting,  Baltimore.  To 
an  efficient  teacher  it  is  deemed  a  very  desirable  situation. 

Address,  Jacob  Burrougk, 

723— pf.  Wtn.  813.  Baltimore,  Md. 

JUST  PUBLISHED,  and  for  Sale,  Thomas  Wktherald's  Ser 
MONS:  Price  $1  per  copy,  containing  fifteen  (15)  sermons. 
Can  be  had  of  James  Baynes,  Baltimore;  William  Ferris,  Wil- 
mington, and  Elizabeth  Hartley,  Philadelphia. 


FREE  SUGAR.— Choice  Maple  Sugar,  from  Somerset  county.  Pa 
for  sale,  (by  the  barrel  only,)  at      Wm.  H.  Woodward's, 
7th  month  2,  18li4.— Im.  516  Market  Street. 

CEDAR  COTTAGE,— Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
is  now  open  for  the  reception  of  visitors.    Terms,  $15.00. 
6th  mo.  25, 1804. — 2m.  npf.  George  Chandlee. 

BOOKS  FOR  SALE  BY  THE  SUBSCRIBERS. 
"  Friends'  Miscellany,"  compiled  by  John  and  Isaac 

Comly,  (11  vols.)  $7.50 

Journal  of  John  Comly,  (600  pages)  1.50 

Conversations,  &c  ,  of  Thomas  Story   1.00 

Journal  and  works  of  John  Woolman,  carefully  collated 

and  piepared  1,00 

Hugh  Judge's  Journal   70 

Memoirs:  Ann  Byrd,  Isaac  Martin,  and  Rufus  Hall,  each  -  •  •  15 
Charles  Comly,  Byben-y,  Pa., 
or,  Emmor  Comlt,  No.  131, 
3mo.  12, 1864.— tf.         North  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 

TELLWOOD  ZELL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Booksellers  and  Sta- 
.     tioners,  Second  Floor  No's.  17  and  19  South  Sixth  Street, 
Philadelphia.   Also,  Manufacturers  of  Photograph  Albums,  and 
Publishers  of  Friends'  Books,  and  Foulke's  Almanac. 
3d  mo.  12,  1864,  tf. 

inOR  RENT.— A  LARGE  AND  COMMODIOUS 
Jj  two-story  dwelling  house,  with  three  rooms  and 
a  large  hall  on  the  first  floor,  and  a  convenient 
kitchen  attached ;  a  large  and  good  garden,  and 
suflScient  stabling.  There  is  also  a  large  school- 
house  convenient  to  the  dwelling,  the  whole  sur- 
rounded by  a  -large  yard,  nicely  shaded.  This 
property  has  recently  been  used  as  a  boarding 
school,  with  satisfactory  success.  The  location  la 
healthy  and  pleasant,  the  neighborhood  good,  and 
convenient  to  places  of  worship,  schools,  stores,  &c. 
It  is  situated  in  the  village  of  Fallsington,  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa.,  two  and  a-halfmiles  from  the  Philada.  and 
Trenton  Railroad  at  Morrisville,  and  three  from 
Trenton.  There  is  a  daily  mail  and  post  office  in 
the  place.  It  will  be  rented  all  together,  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  boarding  school,  or  separately, 
and  either  by  the  year  or  as  a  summer  residence,  as 
may  best  suit  applicants.  For  particulars  address 
either  of  the  subscribers,  or,  to  view  the  property, 
call  on  Ebrnbzer  Hance,  near  the  premises. 

WILLIAM  SATTERTHWAITE, 
JAMES  R.  STACKHOUSE, 
Fallsington  P.  0.,  Bucks  county,  Pa. 

MARK  PALMER, 
3d  mo.  19,  64. — tf.        Edgewpod,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


QTOKES  &  FOULKE,  MERCHANT  TAILORS,  No. 
i!^  521  Arch  St.,  have  on  hand  a  good  assortment  of 
CLOTHS,  CASSIMERES  and  VESTINOS,  and  are 
prepared  to  have  the  same  made  up  to  order  in  good 
style  and  at  moderate  prices 

Particular  attention  given  to  making  Friends' 
Clothing.  Brno.  12,  '63— ly. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  JOURNAL  OF  DAVID  SANDS. 
(Continued  from  p.  323.) 

David  Sands^  Advice  to  his  Children^  turitten 
at  Sea. 

Ship  "  Two  Brothers,"  8th  mo.  llth,  1795. 
Having  felt  some  secret  drawings  of  spirit 
towards  my  dear  children,  and  not  knowing 
certainly  that  I  shall  behold  all  or  any  of  them 
again,  I  think  it  right  to  employ  some  of  my 
leisure  hours,  whilst  confined  on  board  of  ship, 
in  leaving  some  remarks  and  advice  that  have 
or  may  arise  in  my  mind  for  their  perusal  and 
service. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  appointed  unto  all  men 
once  to  die,  and  after  death  to  appear  before 
the  judgment  seat  of  Christ  to  receive  a  re- 
ward according  to  what  their  works  have  been 
here  on  earth,  it  ought  to  lead  us  with  holy  care 
and  circumspection,  not  only  to  number  our 
days,  but  diligently  to  scrutinize  all  our 
thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  that  fill  up  and 
occupy  our  time,  in  order  that  we  may  see  the 
state  of  our  accounts,  as  in  the  Lord's  sight; 
inasmuch  as  nothing  can  escape  the  knowledge 
of  Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do. 

I  may  here  lay  before  you,  my  dear  children, 
those  well-adapted  and  beautiful  passages  of 
the  pious  King  to  his  son,  "Be  thou  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  all  the  day  long,  for  surely 
there  is  an  end  ;  and  thine  expectations  shall 
not  be  cut  ofi"."  Hear  thou,  my  son,  and  be 
wise,  and  guide  thy  heart  in  the  way." 


The  directions  you  will  expect  from  me 
naturally  divide  themselves  into  three  parts, 
viz.,  "  How  we  are  to  remember  God  in  the 
beginning,  in  the  progress,  and  to  the  close  of 
the  day."  I  will  open  my  heart  freely  to  you 
with  respect  to  each  particular,  and  leave  you 
to  judge  how  far  these  hints  may  suit  your 
circumstances  or  accord  with  your  inclination; 
desiring  to  avoid  every  extreme,  both  that  of 
superstitious  strictness  in  trifles,  or  of  an  indo- 
lent remissness ;  which,  if  permitted  to  prevail 
in  little  things,  may  soon  draw  after  it  criminal 
neglect,  and  at  length  more  criminal  indul- 
gences. In  the  beginning  of  the  day  it  ought 
certainly  to  be  our  care  to  lift  up  our  hearts  to 
God  as  soon  as  we  awake ;  and  on  rising  from 
bed,  to  endeavor  to  have  our  minds  brought 
into  seriousness  and  stillness;  to  thoughtful- 
ness  as  in  the  Divine  presence;  for  this  is  a 
season  when  there  are  many  considerations 
which  may,  or  ought,  to  suggest  a  variety  of 
pious  reflections  and  ejaculations,  which  are  so 
obvious  that  a  mind  inclined  to  piety  could 
hardly  forget  or  miss  them.  The  cheerfulness 
natural  on  our  first  awaking;  the  refreshment 
we  have  found  from  sleep;  the  security  we 
have  enjoyed  during  that  defenceless  condi- 
tion ;  the  enjoyment  of  witnessing  once  more 
the  reviving  influence  of  the  sun ;  the  recol- 
lection of  the  many  comforts  and  conveniences 
which  we  have  enjoyed  or  received,  and  are 
surrounded  with,  50  graciously  provided  by  the 
great  Author  of  all  our  mercies;  and  now, 
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having  the  prospect  of  one  day  more,  not  only 
to  see  our  dear  connections,  but  to  serve  our 
heavenly  Father,  whose  service  is  freedom  and 
who^  labor  is  love;  and  continued  opportunity 
for  the  improvement  of  our  minds;  and,  above 
all,  cherishing  a  lively  hope  of  finally  witness- 
ing a  perfect  resurrection  to  an  eternal  day  of 
happiness  and  glory. 

If  we  have  our  hearts  in  such  a  state  as  to 
long  for  further  improvement  in  a  still  nearer 
and  more  humble  approach  to  the  Divine  foot- 
stool, accompanied  with  desires  to  maintain  a 
closer  walk  with  the  Lord ;  this  itself  is  matter 
of  thanksgiving  and  praise;  and  the  rather  if 
it  may  be  regarded  as  the  answer  of  the  prayer 
with  which  we  lay  down  the  preceding  evening. 
The  exercise  of  private  devotion  in  the  morn- 
ing I  hope  you  will  engage  in  as  the  first  work 
of  the  day, .yet  I  cannot  prescribe  a  particular 
method  to  any  of  you,  my  dear  children.  Con- 
sult the  witness  for  God  in  your  own  hearts. 
The  constituent  parts  of  duty  are  generally 
plain,  as  are  our  common  mercies;  and  some- 
times special  favors  are  manifestly  great,  and 
consequently  call  upon  us  for  corresponding 
services,  with  humble  and  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments to  Him  who  is  the  bestower  of 
every  good  thing,  whether  temporal  or  spiritual. 

It  may  now  be  proper  to  take  a  view  of  the 
day  before  us.  So  far  as  we  consider,  yea, 
seriously  consider,  how  and  where  it  may  be 
spent;  and  once  more  deeply  think,  how  shall 
I  employ  myself  for  God  this  day,  what  busi- 
ness is  to  be  done,  and  in  what  order;  what 
opportunity  may  I  expect  either  of  doing  or 
receiving  good ;  that  so  we  may  carefully  mark 
the  providences  of  the  day,  and  carefully  guard 
against  the  temptations  incident  to  it;  that  we 
keep  up  a  lively  humble  dependence  upon 
Divine  influence,  which  is  suitable  to  every 
emergency;  that  we  govern  our  thoughts  well 
in  the  solitude  of  the  day,  and  our  discourses 
well  in  the  conversation  of  it. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far,  may  I  now  offer 
gome  hints  further  respecting  devotion.  It 
certainly  ought  to  be  performed  with  great 
seriousness,  whether  public  or  private ;  there- 
fore let  us  take  a  view  of  it  before  we  entei' 
upon  such  solemnities;  which,  though  they  be 
performed  here  on  earth,  yet  are  connected  with 
the  invisible  realities  of  another  world  :  and  in 
order  to  increase  a  suitable  reverence  of  spirit, 
in  the  improvement  of  time,  and  the  proper 
discharge  of  every  part  of  our  duty,  let  us 
fkften  take  into  view,  as  far  as  we  can,  the 
divine  perfections  of  that  glorious  Being  whom 
we  profess  to  serve.  And  let  us  guard  against 
every  wandering  thought,  and  maintain  a  strict 
watch  over  our  own  spirits,  especially  when  we 
attempt  to  enter  as  into  the  immediate  presence 
of  God ;  and  when  we  have  performed  our 
duty,  as  we  suppose,  let  us  not  be  deceived,  but 


keep  a  strict  eye  on  all  the  various  duties  of  the 
day,  for  as  our  blessed  Lord  Jesus  Christ  de- 
clared, we  are  no  longer  safe  than  whilst  on  the 
watch. 


The  following  remarks  on  the  Inward  Wit- 
ness were  found  among  the  papers  of  David 
Sands,  without  date,  and  may  perhaps  be  use- 
fully inserted  here,  previous  to  the  account  of 
his  Gospel  labors  in  Europe. 

On  the  Inward  Witness. 
He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  of  God  hath  the  wit- 
ness in  himself."    1  John  v.  10. 

Many  and  glorious  are  the  outward  testi- 
monies that  God  has  given  to  the  Christian 
religion,  both  in  the  days  when  His  Son  Jesus 
Christ  dwelt  on  earth  and  went  about  doing 
good  to  the  bodies  and  souls  of  many,  and  in 
the  time  of  the  ministration  of  the  apostles, 
who  followed  their  Lord  and  Master.  The 
miracles  wrought,  the  prophecies  fulfilled,  and 
the  various  glories  attending  the  ministration 
of  the  Gospel  conspire  to  confirm  our  faith. 
Each  of  them  are  evidences  of  the  truth  and 
divinity  of  this  doctrine,  and  all  of  them  joined 
together,  bear  such  a  testimony  as  cannot  be 
resisted.  We  live  in  these  latter  days  at  a  long 
distance  of  time  from  those  seasons  wherein 
those  miracles  were  wrought,  and  wherein  God 
appeared  in  so  immeaiate  a  manner  from  Heav- 
en to  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  of  his 
Son ;  but  God  has  taken  care  to  furnish  every 
true  believer  with  sufficient  witness  to  the 
truth  and^  efficacy  of  Christianity.  We  are  not 
left  void  at  this  day.  "  He  that  believeth  hath 
the  witness  within  himself  There  is  an  in- 
ternal testimony  given  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
in  the  heart  of  every  one  that  receives  it 
in  truth.  These  are  the  beginnings  of  that 
eternal,  life  wrought  in  the  soul,  which  the  Son 
of  God  bestows  on  all  believers:  "He  that 
hath  the  Son  hath  life."  Oh,  the  spiritual 
life  of  a  Christian  runs  into  eternity !  It  is 
the  same  Divine  temper,  the  same  peaceful  and 
holy  qualities  of  mind,  communicated  to  the 
believer  here,  in  the  days  of  grace  and  visita- 
tion, which  shall  be  fulfilled  and  perfected  in 
the  world  of  glory.  And  this  is  a  blessed  wit- 
ness to  the  truth  of  Christianity;  it  proves 
with  abundance  of  evidence  that  it  is  a  religion 
sufficient  to  save  souls,  for  salvation  is  begun 
in  all  that  truly  receive  the  good  tidings  of  it. 
What  sort  of  witness  is  this  which  true  faith 
gives  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  what  are  the 
remarkable  properties  of  this  testimony  ?  I 
answer,  it  is  a  witness  that  dwells  more  in  the 
heart  than  in  the  head;  it  is  a  testimony  known 
by  being  felt  and  practised,  and  not  by  mere 
reasoning — the  greatest  reasoners  may  miss  of 
it;  it  is  a  testimony  written  in  the  heart,  and 
upon  this  account  it  has  some  prerogative  above 
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ail  the  external  arguments  in  favor  of  Christi- 
anity— this  inward  argument  is  always  at  hand. 

(To  be  Continued.) 

Plain-Speaking. — I  think  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  mischief  done  by  what  is  called  plain- 
speaking ;  and  yet,  how  beautiful  it  is  when  a 
serene  old  man,  knowing  the  ways  of  youth,  in 
a  spirit  of  inefiable  gentleness  and  love,  at  a 
timely  moment,  draws  aside  a  young  man  whose 
disposition  he  has  watched,  and  says  to  him  in 
plain  words,  ''My  son,  thus  and  thus  you  are 
living,  and  thus  and  thus  you  will  end  such  a 
life  if  you  persist  in  it  ;" — doing  for  him  what 
bis  father  or  mother,  or  employer  never  did, — 
administering  to  him  plain,  but  kind  and  loving 
words  of  rebuke!  That  young  man  will  turn 
by  and  by;  and  when  he  does  turn,  and  take 
bold  of  the  ways  of  righteousness,  he  never 
will  forget  the  beauty  of  that  faithfulness  of 
speech  that  so  sank  down  into  hi-s  heart.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  men  that 
undertake  this  faithfulness  of  speech  who  are 
like  a  physician  that  should  conclude  that  all 
men  were  below  the  standard  of  health,  and 
should  go  around  with  some  nauseous  medi- 
cine, and  wherever  he  could  see  a  man's  mouth 
open,  put  in  a  pinch,  making  himself  a  pest  to 
the  whole  community. — H.  W.  Beecher. 

From  London  Friend. 
MORAL  AND   RELIGIOUS  ANECDOTES. 

The  late  venerable  Dr.  Erskine  printed  the 
following  anecdote  in  a  little  volume  of  letters 
chiefly  addressed  to  the  afflicted.  It  contains 
a  remarkable  answer  to  the  effectual  fervent 
prayer  of  that  righteous  man,  the  Rev.  John 
liogers,  M.  A.,  who  was  rejected  from  his 
living  of  Croglin  in  Cumberland,  as  a  Non-con- 
formist : — 

''  Sir  Richard  Cradock,  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  who  was  a  violent  hater  and  persecutor 
of  the  Dissenters,  and  who  exerted  himself  to 
enforce  all  the  severe  laws  then  in  existence 
against  them,  happened  to  live  near  Mr.  Rog- 
ers, to  whom  he  bore  a  particular  enmity,  and 
whom  he  wanted,  above  all  things,  to  have  in 
his  power.  Hearing  that  he  was  to  preach  at 
a  place  some  miles  distant,  he  thought  it  a  fair 
opportunity  for  accomplishing  his  base  design  ; 
and  in  order  thereto,  hired  two  men  to  go  as 
spies  and  take  down  the  names  of  all  the  hear- 
ers whom  they  knew,  that  they  might  appear 
as  witnesses  against  both  them  and  Mr.  Rog- 
ers. The  plan  seemed  to  succeed  to  his  wishes  : 
these  men  brought  him  the  names  of  several 
persons  who  were  present  at  the  meeting,  and 
he  warned  sach  of  them  as  he  had  a  particular 
spite  against,  together  with  Mr.  Rogers,  to  ap- 
pear before  him.  Knowing  the  violence  of  the 
man,  they  came  with  trembling  hearts,  expect- 


ing to  be  treated  with  the  utmost  severity. 
While  they  were  waiting  in  the  great  hall  to 
be  called  upon  in  their  turn,  a  little  girl,  about 
six  or  seven  years  of  age,  who  was  Sir  Richard's 
grand- daughter,  happened  to  come  there.  She 
looked  at  Mr.  Rogers,  and  was  much  taken 
with  his  venerable  appearance.  He,  being 
naturally  fond  of  children,  took  her  upon  his 
knee  and  caressed  her,  which  occasioned  her  to 
conceive  a  great  fondness  for  him.  At  length 
Sir  Richard  sent  a  servant  to  inform  him  and 
the  rest  that  one  of  the  witnesses,  being  taken 
ill,  was  unable  to  attend,  and,  that,  therefore, 
they  must  come  again  another  day.  They  ac- 
cordingly came  at  the  time  appointed,  and,  be- 
ing convicted,  the  justice  ordered  their  mitti- 
mus to  be  written,  to  send  them  all  to  prison. 
Mr.  Rogers,  expecting  to  see  the  little  girl 
again,  brought  some  sweetmeats  with  him  to 
give  her.  As  soon  as  she  saw  him,  she  came 
running  to  him,  and  appeared  fonder  of  him 
than  before.  This  child,  being  a  particular  fa- 
vorite of  her  grandfather,  had  got  such  an  as- 
cendancy over  him  that  he  could  deny  her 
nothing ;  and  she  possessed  such  a  violent  spir- 
it, that  she  could  bear  no  contradiction,  so 
that  she  was  indulged  in  everything  she  want- 
ed. At  one  time,  when  she  had  been  contra- 
dicted, she  ran  a  penknife  into  her  arm,  to  the 
great  danger  of  her  life.  This  bad  spirit,  in 
the  present  instance,  was  overruled  for  good. 
While  she  was  sitting  on  Mr.  Rogers'  knee, 
eating  the  sweetmeats,  she  looked  earnestly  at 
him  and  said,  '  What  are  you  here  for,  sir 
He  replied,  '  I  believe  your  grandfather  is  go- 
ing to  send  me  and  my  friends  to  gaol.^  '  To 
gaol !'  said  she.  '  Why,  what  have  you  done  V 
'  Why,'  he  said,  '  I  did  nothing  but  preach,  and 
they  did  nothing  but  hear  me.'  '  He  shall  not 
send  ydu  to  gaol,'  said  the  child.  'Ay,  but, 
my  dear,'  said  Mr.  Rogers,  'I  believe  he  is  now 
making  out  our  mittimus  to  send  us  all  there.' 
Upon  this,  the  little  girl  ran  up  to  the  chamber 
where  Sir  Richard  was,  and  knocked  with  her 
head  and  heels  till  she  got  in,  and  said  to  him, 
'  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  my  good  old 
gentleman  in  the  hall  ?'  '  That's  nothing  to 
you,'  said  he,  '  get  you  about  your  business.' 
'  But  I  won't,'  said  she.  '  He'  tells  me  that 
you  are  going  to  send  him  and  his  friends  to 
gaol ;  and  if  you  send  them,  I'll  drown  myself 
in  the  pond  as  soon  as  they  are  gone :  /  will 
indeed  r  When  he  saw  the  child  thus  pe- 
remptory, it  shook  his  resolution,  and  induced 
him  to  abandon  his  malicious  design;  so, 
taking  the  mittimus  in  his  hand,  he  went  down 
into  the  hall,  and  thus  addressed  these  good 
men  :  '  I  had  here  made  out  your  mittimus  to 
send  you  all  to  gaol,  as  you  deserve ;  but,  at 
my  grandchild's  request,  I  drop  the  prosecution 
and  set  you  all  at  liberty.'  They  all  bowed 
and  thanked  his  worship ;  but  Mr.  Rogers,  go- 
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ing  to  the  child,  laid  his  hand  upon  her  head, 
and  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  said,  '  God 
bless  you,  my  dear  child  !  May  the  blessing 
of  that  God  whose  cause  you  did  now  plead, 
though  as  yet  you  know  Him  not,  be  upon  you 
in  life,  at  death,  and  to  all  eternity !'  He  and 
his  friends  then  went  away."  * 

The  above  remarkable  story  was  told  by  Mr. 
Timothy  Rogers,  the  son  of  the  ejected  minis- 
ter, who  had  frequently  heard  his  father  relate 
it  with  great  pleasure;  and  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Thomas  Bradbury  once  heard  it  from  him, 
when  he  was  dining  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Too- 
ley,  an  eminent  Christian  lady  in  London,  who 
was  distinguished  for  her  piety,  and  for  her 
love  to  Christ  and  his  people — -whose  house 
and  table,  like  Lydia's,  were  always  open  to 
them.  What  follows  is  yet  more  remarkable, 
as  containing  a  striking  proof  of  the  answer 
which  was  returned  to  good  Mr.  Rogers*  pray- 
er for  this  child,  and  the  blessing  which  de- 
scended upon  her  who  had  been  the  instru- 
ment of  such  a  deliverance  for  these  persecuted 
servants  of  God.  Mrs.  Tooley  had  listened 
with  uncommon  attention  to  Mr.  T.  Rogers' 
story;  and,  when  he  had  ended  it,  she  asked 
him,  "And  are  you  that  Mr.  Rogers*  son  He 
told  her  he  was ;  upon  which  she  said,  Well, 
as  long  as  I  have  been  acquainted  with  you,  I 
never  knew  that  before ;  and  now  I  will  tell 
you  something  which  you  do  not  know;  I  am 
the  girl  your  dear  father  blessed  in  the  manner 
you  have  related ;  and  it  made  an  impression 
upon  me  which  I  could  never  forget."  Upon 
this  mutual  discovery,  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mrs. 
Tooley  found  an  additional  tie  of  Christian 
love  and  affection ;  and  then  he  and  Mr.  Brad- 
bury expressed  a  desire  to  know  how  she,  who 
had  been  brought  up  in  an  aversion  to  the 
Dissenters  and  to  serious  religion,  now  discov- 
ered such  an  attachment  to  both ;  upon  which 
she  cheerfully  gave  them  the  following  inter- 
esting narrative: — After  her  grandfather's 
death,  she  became  sole  heiress  to  his  estate, 
which  was  considerable.  Being  in  the  bloom 
of  youth,  and  having  none  to  control  her, 
she  ran  into  all  the  fashionable  diversions  of 
the  age  without  any  restraint;  but  she  confessed 
that,  when  the  pleasurable  scenes  were  over, 
she  found  a  dissatisfaction  both  with  them  and 
herself  that  always  struck  a  damp  to  her  heart, 
which  she  did  not  know  how  to  get  rid  of  in 
any  other  way  than  by  running  the  same  round 
over  and  over  again;  but  all  was  in  vain. 
Having  contracted  some  slight  illness,  she 
thought  she  would  go  to  Bath,  hearing  that  it 
was  a  place  for  pleasure  as  well  as  health. 
When  she  came  thither,  she  was  providentially 
led  to  consult  an  apothecary  who  was  a  very 
worthy  and  religious  man.  When  he  enquired 
what  ailed  her,  she  answered,  Why,  doctor, 
I  doA't  ail  much  as  to  my  body ;  but  I  have  an 


uneasy  mind  that  I  cannot  get  rid  of."  "  Truly, 
Miss,"  said  he,  I  was  so,  too,  till  I  met  with 
a  certain  book,  and  that  cured  me."  "  Book  !" 
said  she,  I  get  all  the  books  I  can  lay  my 
hands  on — all  the  plays,  novels,  romances  1 
hear  of ;  but  after  I  have  read  them  my  unea- 
siness is  still  the  same."  "  That  may  be.  Miss," 
he  replied,  '^and  I  don't  wonder  at  it;  but  as 
to  this  book  I  speak  of,  I  can  say  of  it  what 
I  can  say  of  no  other  I  ever  read,  that  I 
never  tire  in  reading  it,  but  can  begin  to  read 
it  again  as  if  I  had  never  read  it  before ;  and  I 
always  see  something  new  in  it."  "  Pray, 
doctor,"  said  she,  "  what  book  is  that  ?" 
"  Nay,  Miss,"  he  replied,  "  that  is  a  secret  I 
don't  tell  everyone."  "But  could  I  not  get 
a  sight  of  that  book,"  said  she.  "  Yes,"  he  re- 
plied, "  if  you  speak  me  fair,  I  can  help  you  to 
a  sight  of  it."  "  Pray,  then,  get  it  me,  "  doc- 
tor, and  I'll  give  you  anything  you  please." 

Yes,"  said  he,  "  if  you  promise  me  one  thing, 
ril  bring  it  to  you ;  and  that  is  that  you  will 
read  it  over  carefully;  and  if  you  should  not 
see  much  in  it  at  first,  that  you  will  give  it  a 
second  reading."  She  promised  faithfully  that 
she  would.  So,  after  coming  two  or  three 
times  without  it,  in  order  to  raise  her  curiosity, 
he  at  last  took  it  out  of  his  pocket  and  gave 
it  to  her.  This  book  was  the  New  Testament. 
When  she  looked  at  it,  she  said  with  a  flirt, 
"  Pooh  !  I  could  get  that  at  any  time."  "  Well," 
Miss,"  said  the  doctor,  "  so  you  might ;  but  re- 
member, I  have  your  solemn  promise  that  you 
will  read  it  carefully."  "Well,"  she  said, 
"  though  I  never  read  it  before,  I'll  give  it  a 
reading."  Accordingly  she  began  to  read  it, 
and  it  soon  attracted  her  attention.  She  saw 
something  in  it  wherein  she  had  a  deep  con- 
cern; but  her  mind  now  became  ten  times 
more  uneasy  than  ever.  Not  knowing  what 
to  do,  she  soon  re.urned  to  London,  resolved 
to  try  again  what  the  diversions  there  would 
do  to  dissipate  her  gloom ;  but  nothing  of  this 
kind  answered  her  purpose.  She  lodged  at  the 
court  end  of  the  town,  where  she  had  with  her 
a  female  companion.  One  Saturday  night  she 
had  a  remarkable  dream,  which  was  that  she 
was  in  a  place  of  worship,  where  she  heard  a 
sermon ;  but  when  she  awoke,  she  could  re- 
member nothing  of  it  but  the  text.  This 
dream,  however,  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
her  mind;  and  the  idea  she  had  of  the  place 
and  of  the  minister's  person  was  as  strong  as  if 
she  had  long  been  acquainted  with  both.  On 
Lord's-day  morning  she  told  her  dream  to  her 
companion,  and  said  that  after  breakfast  she 
was  resolved  to  go  in  quest  of  the  place,  though 
she  should  go  from  one  end  of  London  to  the 
other.  They  accordingly  set  out,  and  went 
into  several  churches  as  they  passed  along; 
but  none  of  them  answered  to  what  she  saw  in 
her  dream.    About  one  o'clock  they  found 
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themselves  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  where  they 
dined,  and  then  set  out  again  in  search  of  this 
place  of  worship.    Being  in  the  Poultry,  about 
half-past  two  o'clock,  they  saw  a  great  number 
of  people  going  down  the  Old  Jewry,  and  she 
determined  to  see  where  they  went.    She  min- 
gled with  the  company,  and  they  conducted 
her  to  the  chapel  in  the  Old  Jewry  where  Mr. 
Shower  was  then  minister.    As  soon  as  she 
entered  the  door  and  surveyed  the  place,  she 
turned  to  her  companion,  and  said,  with  some 
surprise,  "  This  is  the  very  place  I  saw  in  my 
dream."    She  had  not  been  long  there  before 
she  saw  Mr.  Shower  go  up  into  the  pulpit,  and 
looking  at  him  with  greater  surprise,  she  said, 
*'This  is  the  very  man  I  saw  in  my  dream; 
and  if  every  part  of  it  hold  true,  he  will  take 
for  his  text  these  words,  '  Return  unto  thy  rest, 
O  my  soul,  for  the  Lord  hath  dealt  bountifully 
with  thee.'    Psa.  cxvi.  7."    When  he  rose  up 
to  pray,  she  was  all  attention,  and  every  sen- 
tence went  to  her  heart.    Having  contluded 
his  prayer,  he  took  that  very  passage  which 
she  had  mentioned  for  his  text;  and  God  was 
pleased  to  make  the  discourse  founded  upon  it 
the  means  of  her  saving  conversion  to  Him- 
self; and  thus  she  at  last  found  what  she  had 
so  long  sought  elsewhere  in  vain,  rest  io  her 
soul!    And  so  she  thus  obtained  that  blessing 
from  God,  the  fountain  of  all  grace,  which  the 
pious  old  minister,  John  Rogers,  had  so  many 
years  before  "  solemnly  and  fervently  implored 
on  her  behalf.^'    Job  xxiii.  29,  30. — Evangel- 
ical Magazine. 

We  select  from  the  printed  Extracts  of 
Genesee  Yearly  Meeting,  the  epistle  addressed 
to  them  by  New  York  Yearly  Meeting,  of  Fifth 
month  last : — 

From  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  held  in 
New  York,  Ijy  adjournments,  from  the  23tf 
of  ^th  month,  to  the  2Qth  of  the  same,  in- 
clusive, 1864. 

To  the  next  Genesee  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends, — 

Dear  Friends:  —  While  portions  of  our 
country  are  being  laid  waste  by  the  ravages  of 
war,  and  thousands  of  our  fellow  creatures  are 
enduring  all  the  miseries,  deprivations,  and 
sufferings  incident  to  a  conflict  of  arms,  we  are 
permitted,  as  heretofore,  quietly  to  assemble  in 
a  Yearly  Meeting  capacity;  which  induces 
feelings  of  thankfulness  and  gratitude  to  our 
Heavenly  Benefactor,  for  the  many  privileges 
and  unmerited  blessings  bestowed  upon  us ; 
and,  with  the  Psalmist,  can  truly,  and  we  trust 
in  humility  acknowledge,  "that  the  Lord  is  good, 
and  that  his  mercies  endure  forever  "  May 
we  live  near  the  Fountain  of  Good,  and  so  walk, 
that  the  language  of  the  blessed  Jesus  to  his 
immediate  followers  may  be  applicable  to  us : 
"  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men  that  they 


may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your 
Father  which  is  in  Heaven." 

The  reading  of  your  acceptable  and  instruc- 
tive epistle,  of  last  year,  has  furnished  us  re- 
newed evidence  of  your  earnest  concern  to  up- 
hold and  advance  those  noble  Christian  testi- 
monies which  we  have  believed,  if  lived  out, 
\  are  designed  to  increase  the  happiness  and  fur- 
!  ther  the  best  interests  of  the  human  family, 
j  In  considering  the  state  of  Society  as  pre- 
sented in  the  accounts  received  from  our  sub- 
ordinate meetings,  there  is  evidence  of  the  want 
of  a  more  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  and 
religious  obligations  resting  upon  us,  as  the 
professed  followers  of  the  blessed  Jesus,  who 
early  proclaimed  the  conditions  of  recognition, 
"  Ye  are  my  friends,  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I 
command  you.''  The  importance  of  giving 
greater  evidence  of  our  love  to  God,  in  the 
faithful  maintenance  by  all  of  our  religious 
meetings,  was  feelingly  and  impressively  pre- 
sented for  our  consideration.  The  neglect  on 
the  part  of  many  in  the  performance  of  so  rea- 
sonable a  duty,  was  cause  for  painful  exercise, 
and  the  youth,  and  all  were  earnestly  admon- 
ished to  a  closer  attention  to  the  inshinings  of 
the  light  of  Christ  which  would  qualify  and 
enable  us  to  perform  our  several  duties  with 
acceptance  to  God,  who"  is  ever  disposed  to 
bless  the  sincere  devotion  and  desires  of  his 
dependent  children. 

In  reflecting  upon  the  present  condition  of 
our  once  peaceful  country,  the  soil  of  which  is 
being  deluged  with  the  blood  of  untold  num- 
bers, connected  with  an  amount  of  suffering 
painful  to  contemplate,  the  language  of  solemn 
inquiry  unavoidably  presents  itself  for  prayer- 
ful meditaation,  "  Shall  the  sword  devour  for- 
ever ?" — may  we  not,  in  view  of  the  awful  ca- 
lamity into  which  our  nation  is  plunged  by 
years  of  oppression  and  wrong  doing,  with  one 
accord  in  abasedness  of  soul,  ask,  How  long,  how 
long,  Oh,  Lord,  ere  the  cause  will  be  removed? 

It  was  said  to  a  people  formerly,  "  Thine 
own  wickedness  shall  correct  thee,  and  thy 
backslidings  shall  reprove  thee."  Such  as 
ye  sow,  such  shall  ye  reap,"  is  an  unchangeable 
law,  alike  applicable  to  nations  as  to  individuals. 

Although  as  a  society,  we  may  not  heretofore 
have  been  as  careful  to  bear  a  consistent  testimo- 
ny against  the  violation  of  the  peaceable  nature 
and  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  as  would  have  been 
best,  yet  a  concern  still  lives  among  us,  to  en- 
courage each  other  to  greater  watchfulness  in 
this  particular ;  and  the  youth  have  been  earn- 
estly and  feelingly  exhorted,  against  so  far 
giving  way  as  to  violate  our  testimony  against 
the  shedding  of  human  blood,  by  entering  the 
field  of  deadly  strife.  Under  all  the  peculiar 
and  trying  circumstances  in  which  we  may  be 
placed  during  the  present  lamentable  conflict, 
may  we  seek  for  best  wisdom  to  direct  aright. 
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The  more  guarded  religious  education  of  our 
youth,  also  the  importance  of  bearing  our  tes- 
timony against  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
are  subjects  that  claimed,  to  some  extent,  our 
consideration. 

Our  Meeting  has  been  well  attended,  and 
during  its  several  sittings  much  unity  and 
brotherly  condescension  has  been  manifest. 

We  have  had  with  us  at  this  time,  the  com- 
pany of  several  Friends  from  abroad,  whose 
company  and  labors  of  love  have  been  appreci- 
ated by  us. 

Although  sensible  of  our  short  comings,  we 
feel  gratefully  to  acknowledge  that  evidences 
of  Divine  Good  have  been  afforded. 

With  the  salutation  of  love,  we  remain  your 
friends. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Meeting. 

Nathaniel  S.  Merritt,  Clerh. 


A  BRIEF  MEMOIR  OP  ELIZABETH  FRY. 
(Continued  from  page  325.) 

In  the  summer  of  1848,  she  visited  Paris  for 
the  last  time.  This  afforded  her  an  opportu- 
nity of  once  more  associating  with  some  indi- 
viduals, eminent  for  piety  and  enlarged  benev- 
olence, whom  she  was  enabled  to  animate  and 
strengthen  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.  Soon 
after  her  return  home,  her  health  became  seri- 
ously indisposed,  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
year,  symptoms  of  an  alarming  character  awa- 
kened the  deep  solicitude  of  her  family  and 
friends.  Her  illness  was  a  subject  of  tender 
interest  and  concern  amongst  all  classes.  To 
an  intimate  friend,  who  visited  her  on  the  3d 
of  11th  month,  when  she  was  with  difficulty 
able  to  sit  up  during  a  few  hours  of  the  day, 
she  dwelt,  in  a  very  clear  and  instructive  man- 
ner, upon  her  own  state,  bodily  and  mentally. 
She  expressed  her  belief  that  her  illness  was 
permitted  for  some  special  purpose,  as  it  re- 
garded herself,  her  family,  and  perhaps  many 
others  • — said  she  could  not  see  what  the  ter- 
mination of  it  was  desigoed  to  be,  adding,  "  I 
have  had  to  look  over  all  my  life,  and  to  review 
all  the  engagements  which  1  have  been  led  in- 
to.'^ She  spoke  of  her  visit  to  the  Mansion 
House,  and  of  her  meeting  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia there,  and  said  she  had  never  known  a 
more  deeply  humiliating  occasion ;  adding,  ''I 
cannot  doubt  that  I  was  rightly  led  there,  and 
none  can  think  what  I  went  through."  Soon 
afterwards,  she  said  to  the  same  friend,  My 
life  has  been  one  of  great  vicissitude;  mine  has 
been  a  hidden  path,  bidden  from  every  human 
eye.  I  have  had  deep  humiliations  and  sor- 
rows to  pass  through.  I  can  truly  say,  I  have 
'  wandered  in  the  wilderness  in  a  solitary  way, 
and  found  no  city  to  dwell  in  and  yet  hoV 
wonderfully  I  have  been  sustained.  I  have 
passed  through  many  and  great  dangers,  many 


ways  ;-^I  have  been  tried  with  the  applause  of 
the  world,  and  none  know  how  great  a  trial  that 
has  been,  and  the  deep  humiliations  of  it;  and 
yet  I  fully  believe  that  it  is  not  near  so  danger- 
ous as  being  made  much  of  in  religious  society. 
There  is  a  snare  even  in  religious  unity,  if  we 
are  not  on  the  watch.  I  have  sometimes  felt, 
that  it  was  not  so  dangerous  to  be  made  much 
of  in  the  world,  as  by  those  whom  we  think 
highly  of  in  our  own  Society:  the  more  I  have 
been  made  much  of  by  the  world,  the  more  I 
have  been  inwardly  humbled."  She  added, 
"  I  could  often  adopt  the  words  of  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,  '  When  I  have  ascended  before  men,  I 
have  descended  in  humiliation  before  God.' " 
At  another  time,  she  expressed  to  some  of  her 
neer  connections,  that  she  felt  comfort  in  hav- 
ing given  up,  to  do  what  she  had  believed  to 
be  her  duty.  One  of  her  daughters  remarked 
to  her,  that  she  had  "made  great  sacrifices;" 
to  which  she  replied  she  could  not  call  them 
sacrifices,  it  was  her  delight." 

On  the  27th  of  1st  month,  1844,  to  a  friend 
who  visited  her,  and  found  her  very  ill  and 
low,  and  who  expressed  a  hope  that  she  might 
yet  be  better,  she  said,  "  I  have  not  yet  seen 
how  it  will  terminate, — sometimes  I  have 
thought  that  perhaps  I  may  be  partially  raised 
up,  but  I  lay  no  stress  on  it."  Afterwards  she 
said  with  tears,  Oh,  He  is  a  covenant  keep- 
ing God !  He  ke^peth  covenant  and  mercy, — 
Oh,  may  I  ever  keep  hold  of  His  mercy  On 
the  29th,  the  same  friend  being  again  with  her, 
and  perceiving  that  she  was  much  depressed, 
remarked,  "  I  believe  there  is  an  open  door  set 
before  thee,  although  thou  mayst  not  always  be 
able  to  perceive  it  open."  The  precious  invalid 
wept  much,  and  after  a  time  said,  "  Oh,  yes ! 
It  is  an  open  door."  Presently  she  continued, 
"  The  Lord  is  gracious  and  full  of  compassion, 
I  believe  He  will  never  leave  me  nor  forsake 
me;"  and  after  a  solemn  pause,  she  added,  "  I 
have  passed  through  deep  baptisms  of  spirit  in 
this  illness, — I  may  say,  unworthy  as  I  am  to 
say  it,  that  I  have  had  to  drink,  in  my  small 
measure,  of  the  Saviour's  cup,  when  He  said, 
^  My  God  !  my  God  !  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
me  ?'  Some  of  my  friends  have  thought  there 
was  a  danger  of  my  being  exalted,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  danger  has  been  on  the  opposite  side, 
of  my  being  too  low."  She  afterwards  said, 
with  much  sweetness,  "  I  feel  that  He  is  gra- 
cious and  full  of  compassion,  and  that  He  will 
not  leave  me  destitute :  and  I  trust  He  will 
never  sufl^er  me  to  dishonor  His  holy  name." 
On  the  friend  taking  leave  of  her,  she  desired 
her  dear  love  to  several  individuals,  and  added, 
"  I  love  all  my  friends, — 1  love  every  one." 

On  the  8th  of  4th  month,  three  friends  call- 
ing upon  her,  they  were  favored  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  solemn  silence,  in  which  the  dear  in- 
valid, with  much  sweetness,  expressed  her  feel- 
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ings  as  follows :  It  is  very  precious  to  meet 
with  those  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  to 
whom  we  are  bound  in  His  love;  it  is  like  a 
brook  by  the  way,  refreshing  and  strengthen- 
ing us,  and  enabling  us  to  lift  up  the  head,  and 
animating  us  to  repair  to  the  overflowing 
Fountain  from  which  it  issues.  May  it  incite 
us,  more  and  more,  earnestly  to  seek  to  this 
Fountain,  and  may  we  be  enabled  to  glorify 
Him  to  the  end;  and  when  the  end-  comes, 
through  the  fuHness  and  freeuess  of  a  Saviour's 
love,  may  death  be  swallowed  up  in  victory : 
and,  should  life  be  still  prolonged,  may  we,  in 
every  situation,  and  under  every  circumstance, 
in  heights  and  in  depths,  in  sickness  and  in 
health,  through  evil  report  and  good  report,  be 
enabled  to  praise  and  glorify.  Him/'  Soon  after 
this  time  she  had  to  share  with  her  beloved 
husband  a  deep  trial,  in  the  severe  illness  and 
decease  of  his  dear  sister  Elizabeth  Fry. 

As  the  spring  advanced,  the  health  of  the 
beloved  subject  of  this  memoir  was  permitted 
so  far  to  improve,  as  to  allow  of  her  occasion- 
ally riding  out;  and  early  in  the  summer,  she 
was  able  to  unite  with  her  friends  in  public 
worship.  On  the  occasion  of  her  attendance 
of  her  own  meeting  for  the  first  time  after  her 
lengthened  illness,  her  enfeebled  condition 
sensibly  touched  the  feelings  of  her  friends; 
from  an  afifeetiou  probably  of  a  paralytic 
nature,  she  had  lost  the  power  of  walking ; 
but  her  spirit  was  endued  with  the  strength  of 
her  gracious  Lord,  and  she  was  enabled  to  tes- 
tify to  his  unfailing  care  and  goodness,  and  to 
speak  his  praise.  She  was  accompanied  to  the 
meeting  by  several  members  of  her  family. 
Her  son,  William  Storrs  Fry,  sat  beside  her, 
and  was  much  affected  as  he  tenderly  watched 
his  afflicted  parent.  Within  a  very  short  time, 
this  estimable  young  man  was,  together  with 
two  of  his  children,  removed  by  death,  from 
the  family  circle. 

His  beloved  mother  was  enabled  meekly  to 
bow  under  this  heavy  and  unlooked-for  stroke; 
but  she  keenly  felt  the  sore  bereavement;  and 
whilst  she  strove  to  comfort  those  around  her, 
she  earnestly  desired  that  all  might  be  favored 
to  derive  lasting  instruction  from  the  awful 
dispensation  of  such  varied  calamity  as  then 
attended  them. 

In  the  domestic  relations  of  life,  as  a  wife 
and  mother,  her  course  had  been  one  of  self- 
sacrificing  devotedness,  to  promote  the  comfort 
and  welfare  of  her  family.  Towards  a  large 
circle  of  children  and  grand- children,  she  had 
manifested  the  tenderest  solicitude.  She  had 
nursed  them  in  sickness,  soothed  them  in  sor- 
row, and  abundant  were  her  labors,  and  fervent 
her  prayers  that  they  might  all  be  gathered 
into  the  Heavenly  Shepherd's  fold.  ' 

About  six  months  after  the  decease  of  her  son, 
she  was  again  favored  with  strength  to  attend 


the  meeting  at  Plaistow.  It  was  on  the  13th 
of  10th  month,  and  the  occasion  was  a  memor- 
able one.  She  was  led  with  great  power  and  . 
solemnity,  to  address  the  different  classes  then 
assembled ;  and  perhaps  few  could  remember 
any  occasion  on  which  her  gift  in  the  ministry 
had  been  exercised  with  greater  weight  and 
clearness,  or  her  offering  in  supplication  at- 
tended with  a  more  precious  degree  of  heavenly 
unction.  From  this  time,  she  continued  fre- 
quently to  labor  amongst  her  friends,  in  the 
service  of  her  Divine  Master;  and  her  bodily 
strength  gradually  increased,  so  that,  with  some 
assistance,  she  was  again  able  lo  walk  a  little. 
She  was,  to  the  joy  arid  comfort  of  many  pre- 
sent, at  two  of  the  sittings  of  the  last  Yearly 
Meeting;  on  which  occasions,  she  was  engaged 
in  the  ministry  in  much  sweetness;  and  during 
the  succeeding  week,  she  attended  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  "  British  Ladies'  Society,"  in 
which  her  remarks  were  very  instructive  and 
interesting. 

Near  the  close  of  the  last  summer,  she  went, 
with  her  husband  and  some  of  her  family,  to 
Ramsgate;  an  earnest  hope  being  cherished, 
that  the  change  of  air  and  scene  would  benefit 
her  health.  Here,  when  able  to  bear  the  ex- 
ertion, she  attended  the  little  meeting  at  Dra- 
pers, and  was  repeatedly  engaged  in  acceptable 
religious  service  amongst  the  few  Friends  there. 
She  was  also  very  diligent  in  circulating  Bibles 
and  religious  tracts  amongst  the  crews  of  for- 
eign and  other  vessels  that  frequented  the  har- 
bor. A  ship,  crowded  with  German  emigrants, 
bound  for  Texas,  excited  her  benevolent  care, 
and  she  distributed  amongst  the  passengers, 
copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and  also  relieved 
their  most  pressing  personal  wants. 

A  few  days  before  her  decease,  she  applied 
to  the  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  for  another  supply  of  Bibles; 
proposing  to  purchase  them.    The  committee, 
through  the  secretary,  informed  her  that  she 
should  receive  them  gratis,  and  that  they  felt 
it  a  privilege  to  circulate  the  Scriptures  through 
her  ministrations;  they  also  sent  her,  as  a  token 
of  their  high  esteem,  a  copy  of  their  first  trans- 
lation of  one  of  the  Gospels  in  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage.   She  received  this  valuable  packet  on 
the  10th  of  10th  month,  and  on  the  following 
day,  the  one  on  which  she  was  seized  with  the 
fatal  attack,  she  wrote  in  the  Chinese  Testa- 
ment her  name,  with  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
present.  She  had  also  written  to  a  dear  brother 
for  a  further  supply  of  tracts,  saying,  "We 
must  work  while  it  is  called  to-day,  however 
low  the  service  we  may  be  called  to.    I  desire, 
through  the  help  that  may  be  granted  me,  to 
do  it  to  the  end-;'  adding,  "  'Let  us  sow  beside 
all  waters ;'  I  so  greatly  feel  the  importance  of 
that  text,  'In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and 
in  the  evening  withhold  not  thine  hand,  for 
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thou  knowest  cot  whether  shall  prosper,  either 
this  or  that,  or  whether  they  both  shall  be 
alike  good/ 

It  had  been,  for  some  weeks,  noticed  by  sev- 
eral dear  friends,  who  were  privileged  to  be 
much  with  her,  that  there  was  a  marked  and 
even  increasing  sweetness  and  seriousn'ess  in 
her  conversation  and  demeanor,  diffusing  around 
her  a  holy  and  heavenly  influence,  and  she 
was  strengthened  to  minister  in  a  very  solemn 
and  impressive  manner,  during  the  week  on 
which  her  labors  closed. 

In  a  note  to  one  of  her  brothers,  speaking 
of  her  late  afflictions,  she  said  that  she  did 

not  count  .  them  strange,  as  though  some 
strange  thing  had  happened  unto  her,  but 
rather  rejoiced  in  being  made  a  partaker  in  the 
sufferings  of  Christ,  that  when  His  glory  should 
be  revealed,  she  might  be  glad  also  with  ex- 
ceeding joy/^  '^Ah,  dearest  she  add- 
ed, "may  we,  through  our  Lord's  love  and 
mercy,  eventually  thus  rejoice  with  Him  in 
glory,  rest,  and  peace,  when  this  passing 
scene  shall  close  upon  our  view  V 

Thus  was  she  ready  for  the  summons,  with 
her  loins  girded  about,  and  lier  lamp  burning. 
On  Seventh-day  evening,  the  11th  of  10th 
month,  slight  symptoms  of  paralysis  appeared. 
Early  the  next  morning,  when  very  ill,  she 
alluded  to  the  conflict  which  nature  then  en- 
dured ;  adding,  hut  1  am  safe^  Some  little 
time  afterwards,  she  uttered  the  petition,  "  0, 
dear  Lord,  keep  and  help  thy  servant !"  After 
this,  all  mental  consciousness  appeared  to  sub- 
side ;  and  about  four  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning,  her  spirit  was,  as  we  reverently  be- 
lieve, united  to  that  blessed  company  "  which 
came  out  of  great  tribulation,  and  have  washed 
their  robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb.  Therefore  are  they  before  the 
throne  of  God,  and  serve  him  day  and  night  in 
his  temple ;  and  He  that  sitteth  on  the  throne 
shall  dwell  among  them.  They  shall  hunger  no 
more,  neither  thirst  any  more,  neither  shall 
the  sun  light  on  them  nor  any  heat,  for  the 
Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall 
feed  them,  and  lead  them  unto  living  fountains 
of  waters,  and  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears 
from  their  eyes." 

While  you  are  young  form  your  reputation; 
increase,  by  your  prudent  conduct,  respecta- 
bility; put  your  affairs  in  proper  order;  be 
careful  in  your  expenses,  let  them  be  governed 
by  moderation  and  economy.  Retrench  super- 
fluous ones,  in  order  to  enable  you  to  bear  those 
which  propriety,  friendship,  and  charity  de- 
mand. Make  a  fund  of  your  frugality,  that 
you  may  draw  thereon  for  the  service  of  the 
needy.  In  a  word,  to  squander  away  no  time 
in  idleness,  but  to  employ  it  to  some  good  pur- 
posC;  and  to  waste  nothing  that  may  be  useful 


to  others,  should  be  a  conclusion  strictly  ad- 
hered to,  because  we  are  accountable  to  the 
bountiful  Giver  for  the  right  use  of  both  time 
and  property.  There  can  be  no  excuse  (even 
where  wealth  abounds)  that  will  justify  waste 
and  extravagance;  neither  can  any  justifiable 
plea  be  offered  for  hoarding  up  riches,  while 
there  are  so  many  deserving  poor,  who  are  in 
want  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  6,  1864. 

Mental  Cultivation  in  Harmony  with 
Spiritual  Growth. — In  a  laudable  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  the  spirit,  let  us  not  over- 
look the  important  fact  that  the  union  of  the 
spiritual  and  the  natural  makes  the  perfect 
man.  "  A  body  hast  thou  prepared  me.  Lo, 
I  come  to  do  thy  will."  The  more  simply  we 
receive  the  unfoldings  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  the 
more  clearly  we  shall  perceive  that  all  the  gifts 
with  which  we  are  endowed  were  given  for  an 
ennobling  purpose,  and  that  we  can  in  no  way 
honor  the  great  Giver  more,  than  by  employ- 
ing them  in  the  manner  designed  by  Him. 

A  necessity  for  the  right  use  of  our  facul- 
ties is  strongly  illustrated  in  the  parable  used 
by  Jesus,  when  he  compared  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  to  a  man,  who  "  called  his  servants  and 
delivered  unto  them  his  goods,''  and  who, 
"  after  a  long  time,  came  and  reckoned  with 
them,''  enquiring  what  they  had  gained  in  his 
absence. 

The  spiritual  perceptions  are  of  the  greatest 
moment^  for  without  them  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  do  anything  that  would  redound  to  the 
glory  of  the  Father,  or  to  our  own  or  others' 
good. 

The  slightest  ''reproofs  of  instruction" 
should  therefore  be  heeded,  that  we  turn  not 
aside  from  the  internal  Teacher,  ^'who  will 
lead  and  guide  into  all  truth."  And  having 
submitted  our  spirits  to  His  guidance,  we  are 
prepared  for  the  development  of  our  whole  be- 
ing. The  treasures  which  lie  concealed  in  the 
intellectual  world,  may  be  sought  and  enjoyed 
with  a  keener  relish  than  it  is  possible  for  the 
mind  to  experience  that  has  not  been  brought 
under  the  influence  of  the  divine  Monitor,  or 
Christ  within.  Instead  of  being  exalted  by 
the  strength  and  depth  of  the  intellect,  we 
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should  reverently  acknowledge  and  adore  the 
Omnipotent  source  whence  it  is  derived ;  for 
it  would  matter  not  how  much  might  be  en- 
I  compassed,  the  query  would  be  felt  to  be  ap- 
plicable,  "  What  hast  thou  that  thou  didst  not 
receive  ?" 

The  humble,  child-like,  teachable  condition 
is  preserved  under  the  restraining  power  of 
heavenly  love— the  effect  of  which  is  to  refine 
and  purify  wherever  it  is  suffered  to  operate. 
The  mind,  thus  centred,  can  indulge  a  taste  for 
the  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art,  without 
trespassing  upon  forbidden  ground,  and  enjoy 
the  wonderful  productions  which  a  combination 
of  these  mighty  agencies  effect,  without  turning 
asi(^e  from  the  true  simplicity,  which  charac- 
terizes a  religion  based  upon  the  immutable 
principle  of  love  to  God  and  love  to  man. 
Each  one  being  his  own  judge  how  far  this 
indulgence  is  granted  him,  in  the  forcible  view  of 
Paul,  who  said,  "All  things  indeed  are  pure,  but 
it  is  evil  for  that  man  who  eateth  with  offence.'* 
We  are  differently  constituted,  and  the  liberty 
given  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  effect  pro- 
duced ;  if  this  should  be  to  dissipate  or  es- 
trange the  affections  from  that  which  is  spirit- 
ual and  eternal,  a  check  will  be  felt  in  order 
to  restore  the  divine  harmony :  so  that  now,  as 
in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  the  exercise  of 
judgment  is  called  for  in  this  as  well  as  in 
all  other  things  pertaining  to  the  conscience. 
"  Let  each  one  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own 
mind." 

Circumstances  may  not  alwaye  be  favorable 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  varied  powers  of  the 
mind.  We  are  all  more  or  less  sensible  of  the 
force  of  individual  surroundings,  and  are  ac- 
countable only  for  the  neglect  of  the  means 
within  our  reach. 

The  want  of  mental  culture  does  not  exclude 
a  knowledge  of  the  divine  presence  and  the 
immediate  inflowings  of  heavenly  good,  but 
those  who  are  deprived  of  it  are  shut  out  from 
many  avenues  of  instruction  open  to  the  general 
students,  and  their  usefulness,  as  members  of 
the  human  family,  is  necessarily  limited  by 
it. 

The  diamond  is  as  certainly  a  precious  stone, 
while  encrusted  with  its  rough  exterior,  as  af- 
ter it  passes  through  a  polishing  process.  So 
with  the  gift  within  man — roughness  of  sur- 


face takes  nothing  from  the  intrinsic  worth  of 
either,  but,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  workman, 
their  beauty  is  enhanced,  and  their  real  value 
brought  to  light. 

We  close  our  remarks  with  a  figure  employed 
by  the  Psalmist,  which  we  think  has  a  perti- 
nent spiritual  application. 

''The  King's  daughter  is  all  glorious  within  ] 
her  clothing  is  of  wrovght  gold ;  she  shall  he 
brought  unto  the  King  in  raiment  of  needle 
work." 


School  Conference  at  Caln,  Chester 
County,  Pa. — At  the  close  of  the  interesting 
Quarterly  Meeting,  at  Cain,  on  tha28th  ult.,  the 
School  Conference  was  held,  as  agreed  upon  by 
the  Executive  Committee.   Several  members  of 
that  Committee  were  in  attendance.  These 
gave  a  brief  account  of  the  origin  and  progress 
of  this  concern,  and  the  claim  which  it  has 
upon  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
The  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  such  an 
Institution  was  forcibly  presented  to  the  view 
of  those  present.    The  gathering  was  small,  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  many  Were  in  such 
haste  to  return  to  their  homes  that  the  subject 
did  not  obtain  due  consideration.    But  from  the 
expressions  of  interest  which  many  gave  after 
the  adjournment,  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee believe  that  this  section  of  country  will 
contribute  its  share  of  workers,  and  a  propor- 
tional addition  to  the  subscription  list. 


Freed  People  in  Philadelphia. — A  few 
days  since  a  company  of  thirty  Freed-women 
and  children  were  brought  to  this  city  from 
Mason's  Island,  by  a  member  of  Friends, 
Association  for  the  aid  and  Elevation  of  the 
Freed  men." 

They  arrived  about  11  o'clock  P.  M.  and  in 
agreement  with  arrangements  previously  made, 
were  sheltered  in  the  Mission  School  house, 
corner  of  19th  and  Spring  Garden  Sts.  Sev- 
eral persons  in  that  neighborhood  kindly  inter- 
ested themselves  in  providing  food  for  these 
destitute  people,  and  many  came  from  City  and 
Country  to  employ  them. 

During  the  following  day  two  thirds  of  them 
obtained  desirable  homes. 
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Died,  on  the  20th  of  4th  month,  1864,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  brother-in-law,  John  Searing,  Poplar 
Ridge,  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.,  Hannah  Loines. 

 ,  of  typhoid  fever,  on  the  15th  of  7th  month' 

1864,  near  Portress  Monroe,  Louisa  M.  Smith,  late 
of  Mount  Kisco,  X.  Y.,  aged  20  years.  On  the  21st 
her  remains  were  taken  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where 
an  interesting  meeting  was  held.  Those  present  felt 
the  happy  assurance,  '-Blessed  are  the  dead  who 
die  in  ihe  Lord,  they  rest  from  their  labors  and 
their  works  do  follow  them." 

 -,  on  the  29th  of  7th  month,  1864,  at  German- 
town,  Ann  W.,  widow  of  Dr.  Jacob  Frick,  aged  74  ; 
a  member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting. 

~— )  on  the  31st  of  7th  month,  Rachael  M.,  wife 
of  Samuel  Hutchinson,  in  her  58th  year;  a  member 
of  same  Meeting. 


^  A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  promo- 
ting subscriptions  to  Swarthmore  College,  will  be 
held  on  Sixth-day  morning,  8th  mo.  12th,  at  11 
o'clock,  at  Race  Street  Meeting-house. 

Jos.  M.  TrumaNj  Jr.,  Clerh. 


WANTED— A  teacher  for  the  Primary  School 
under  the  care  of  Green  Street  Preparative 
Meeting.  Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  the 
undersigned  Committee. 

Macphebrson  Saunders, 

No.  34  N.  Fourth  St. 

En  DiLLIN, 

No.  1218  Green  St. 
Louisa  J.  Roberts, 
No  421  N.  6th  St. 
Beulah  A.  Allen, 

No.  721  Greea  St. 


The  aid  of  Friends  and  others  in  the  country  is 
desired  in  procuring  suitable  places  for  Fifty  Colored 
Orphans,  between  ten  and  fourteen  years  of  ao-e,  of 
both  sexes,  from  Fortress  Monroe.  ° 

Those  in  want,  will  much  oblige  by  writing  imme- 
diately^  stating  age  and  character  of  help  needed. 

Address  J.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  413  Franklin  St.,  Phila. 

7mo.  19  ' 


A  settlement  of  Freedmen  has  been  lately  estab- 
lished on  Mason's- Island,  in  Potomac  River,  for 
which  the  Friends'  Association  of  New  York,  is  de- 
sirous of  procuring  a  Teacher.  Any  Friend  willing 
to  go  there,  will  please  address 

Robert  Haydock,  101  Liberty  Street, 

7th  mo.  9th,  1864.  New  York. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
LOUISA  M.  SMITH, 
Late  Teacher  among  the  Freedmen,  near  Fortress 
Monroe,  Va. 

For  the  encouragement  of  those  who  are  engaged 
in  a  similar  path  of  duty,  we  offer  a  few  remarks 
concerning  the  cheerful  devotion  of  this  young 
Friend  to  the  cause  of  the  Freedmen. 

Under  the  auspices  of  Friends'  Association  of  New 
York  for  the  Relief  of  the  Freedmen,  Louisa  M. 
Smith  went  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  the  3d  month  last. 
During  her  residence  of  four  months  there,  she  not 
only  devoted  ber  time  to  the  mental  improvement 
of  the  freed  colored  people,  but  comforted  the 
afSicted,  and  administered  that  solace  to  the  sick 
and  suffering  by  which  her  own  soul  was  strength- 


ened and  her  ability  to  give  spiritually  was  in- 
creased. By  her  presence,  and  the  upholding  of  the 
example  of  Christ,  she  comforted  and  encouraged 
them  to  endure  patiently  their  trials  and  sufferings. 

An  elder  sister  had  preceded  her  a  few  weeks,  to 
devote  herself  to  the  same  work,  and  the  two  were 
closely  united  in  fulfilling  their  mission  of  love  and 
mercy.  About  the  time  of  their  returning  home  for 
a  short  vacation,  Louisa  was  prostrated  by  sickness 
from  which  she  felt  she  should  never  recover. 
Though  separated  from  a  fond  mother  and  loving 
relatives,  they  were  cared  for  by  the  tenderest 
friendship,  and  in  their  hour  of  need  no  want  was 
unsupplied  which  the  fullest  sympathy  could  be- 
stow. 

The  peace,  resignation,  and  faith  which  crowned 
this  beautiful  life,  are  evinced  in  the  reply  made  by 
her  to  her  sister,  who  inquired  how  she  now  felt  in 
regard  to  the  work  upon  which  she  had  entered,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  her  recovery  from  this  illness  ? 
"I  would  not  have  it  otherwise;  T  have  desired  to 
work  for  the  glory  of  the  Heavenly  Father." 

She  was  earnest  in  impressing  the  truth  that 
"with  Him  there  is  no  respect  of  persons."  "That 
we  are  all  one  in  Christ,"  when  led  by  his  Spirit. 

H.  w.  H. 


MAN  AND  NATURE. 

A  new  work  with  this  title,  by  George  P. 
Marsh,  is  reviewed  in  the  Tribune.  The  fol- 
lowing are  extracts  : — 

"The  details  of  animal  and  vegetable  geo- 
graphy strikingly  illustrate  the  agency  of  man 
in  modifying  the  aspect  of  organic '  nature  by 
changes  in  the  distribution  of  plants  and  of  an- 
imated life.  Most  of  the  fruit  trees,  for  ex- 
ample, grown  in  Europe  and  the  United  States 
probably  originated  in  the  temperate  cli- 
mates of  Asia.  A  large  portion  of  the  sta- 
ple products  of  American  agriculture  were  in- 
troduced upon  the  Western  continent  after  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  America,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  partially  repaid  her  debt 
to  the  Old  World.  The  potato  and  maize  are 
valuable  additions  to  the  field  agriculture  of 
Europe,  while  the  tomato  is  no  mean  gift  to 
her  kitchen  gardens.  Not  so  much  can  be 
said  for  tobacco,  the  use  of  which  filthy  weed, 
Mr.  Marsh  regards  as  "  the  most  vulgar  and 
perinicious  habit  engrafted  by  the  semi-barbar- 
ism of  modern  civilization  upon  the  less  mul- 
tifarious sensualism  of  ancient  life." 

Besides  the  vegetables  alluded  to  above, 
many  plants  of  smaller  economical  character 
have  been  the  subject  of  international  exchange 
in  very  recent  times.  Busbequius,  the  Aus- 
trian Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  brought 
home  from  the  Ottoman  capital  the  lilac  and 
the  tulip.  Clusius,  a  Belgian,  about  the  same 
time  brought  the  horse  chestnut  from  the  East. 
The  weeping  willow  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  a  slip  re- 
ceived from  Smyrna  by  the  poet  Pope,  and 
planted  by  him  in  an  English  garden.  All  the 
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European  and  American  oranges  are  declared 
by  the  Portuguese  to  have  sprung  from  an 
Oriental  tree  transplanted  to  Lisbon,  and  still 
living  in  the  last  generation ;  but  this  claim 
lacks  decisive  proof.  The  present  favorite 
flowers  of  the  parterres  of  Europe  have  been 
imported"  from  America,  Japan  and  other  Ori- 
ental  countries  within  a  century  and  a  half. 
Indeed,  there  are  few  vegetables  of  agricultural 
importance,  few  ornamental  trees  or  plants, 
which  are  not  common  to  the  three  civilized 
continents. 

The  statistics  of  vegetable  emigration,  as  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Marsh,  exhibit  many  curious 
results.  The  lonely  island  of  St.  Helena,  for 
example  at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  1501,  pro- 
duced about  sixty  vegetable  species.  Its  flora 
now  comprises  seven  hundred  and  fifty  species. 
The  faculty  of  spon  taneous  reprod  uction  supposes 
a  greater  power  of  accommodation  than  we  find 
in  most  domesticated  plants.  Although  every 
wild  species  afiects  a  habitat  of  a  peculiar 
character,  it  will  grow  under  conditions  ex- 
tremely unlike  those  of  its  birth-place.  The 
seven  hundred  new  species  wliich  have  found 
their  way  to  St.  H  elena  within  three  centurit sand 
a  half  were  probably  not  in  very  large  propor- 
tion designedly  introduced  there  by  human  art. 
As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  assumed  that  man 
has  intentionally  transferred  fewer  plants  than 
he  has  accidentally  into  countries  foreign  to 
them.  Tares  follow  the  wheat.  The  weeds 
that  grow  among  the  cereal  grains,  and  form 
the  pest  of  the  kitchen  garden  are  the  same  in 
America  as  in  Europe.  Some  years  ago,  the 
author  made  a  collection  of  weeds  in  the  wheat 
fields  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  another  in  the  gar- 
dens on  the  Bosphorus.  Nearly  all  the  plants 
weie  identical  with  those  that  grow  under  the 
same  conditions  in  New  England.  The  change 
from  one  localty  to  another  is  eff'ected  by  a 
thousand  casual  circumstances.  The  upsetting 
of  the  wagon  of  an  emigrant  in  his  journey 
across  the  Western  plains  may  scatter  upon  the 
ground  the  seeds  he  designed  for  his  garden. 
The  herbs  which  fill  so  important  a  place  in 
the  rustic  materia  medica  of  the  Eastern  States 
spring  up  along  the  prairie  paths  just  opened 
by  the  caravan  of  the  settler.  The  hortus  sic- 
cus of  a  botanist  may  accidentally  sow  seed  from 
the  foot  of  the  Himalayas  on  the  plains  that  skirt 
the  Alps.  It  is  a  fact,  frequently  observed,  that 
exotics  transplanted  to  foreign  climates  suited 
to  their  growth  escape  from  the  flower-garden, 
and  naturalize  themselves  among  the  sponta- 
neous vegetation  of  the  pastures.  The  straw 
and  grass  employed  in  packing  the  sculptures  of 
Thorwaldsen  were  scattered  in  the  court  yard 
of  the  museum  in  Copenhagen  where  they  are 
deposited,  and  the  next  season  there  sprung  from 
the  seeds  no  less  than  twenty-five  species  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  Roman  Campagna. 


In  the  campaign  of  1814,  the  Russian  troops 
brought,  in  the  stuffing  of  their  saddles, 
seeds  from  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper  to  the  val- 
ley of  the  Rhine,  and  even  introduced  the 
plants  of  the  steppes  into  the  environs  of  Paris. 
The  Turkish  armies  in  their  incursions  into 
Europe  brought  Eastern  vegetables  in  their 
train,  and  left  the  seeds  of  Oriental  wall- 
plants  to  grow  upon  the  ramparts  of  Buda  and 
Venice.  The  Canada  thistle  is  said  to  have 
sprung  up  in  Europe,  two  hundred  years  ago, 
from  a  seed  which  dropped  out  of  the  stufled 
skin  of  a  bird. 

The  details  given  by  Mr.  Marsh  respecting 
the  transfer  of  animals  from  one  habiiat  to  an- 
other are  equally  curious  and  interesting.  Al- 
though we  have  no  certain  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  our  domestic  animals,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  they  have  been  reclaimed  from 
an  originally  wild  state.  The  camel  was  not 
employed  by  the  Egyptians  until  a  comparative- 
ly late  period  in  their  civilization.  He  was 
unknown  to  the  Carthagenians  until  after  the 
downfall  of  their  commonwealth.  His  intro- 
duction into  Western  Africa  is  more  recent 
still.  The  Bactrian  camel  was  brought  from 
Asia  Minor  to  the  Northern  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea  by  the  Goths  in  the  third  or  fourth 
century.  The  dromedary  has  been  carried  to 
the  (yanary  Islands,  partially  introduced  into 
Australia,  Greece,  Spain,  and  Tuscany,  and  final- 
ly imported  by  the  American  Government  into 
Texas  and  New  Mexico,  where  it  finds  itself 
at  home,  and  promises  to  be  a  valuable  agent  in 
the  progress  of  the  country.  America  had  no 
original  domestic  quadruped  but  a  species  of 
elk"^  the  llama  tribe,  and,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent the  bison  or  buffalo.  For  the  horse,  the 
ass,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  and  the  hog,  it  is 
indebted  to  European  colonization.  Some  inter- 
esting attempts  have  been  made  in  modern 
Europe  for  the  importation  of  new  animals,  but 
hitherto  without  any  very  strongly  marked  suc- 
cess. The  reindeer  was  successfully  introduced 
into  Iceland  about  a  century  ago,  while  similar 
attempts  failed  about  the  same  time  in  Scot- 
land. The  Cashmere  goat  was  naturalized  in 
France  a  generation  since.  The  same  species 
and  the  Asiatic  bufl'alo  were  carried  to  South 
Carolina  in  1850,  and  the  former,  at  least,  bids 
fair  to  prove  of  permanent  value  in  the  United 
States.  The  Tartary  ox  seems  to  thrive  in 
France.  Successful  efforts  have  recently  been 
made  to  introduce  the  North  America  alpaca 
into  Eurorpe. 

Man  has  designedly  introduced  into  new  dis- 
tricts fewer  species  of  birds  than  of  quadrupeds. 
But  the  distribution  of  birds  is  greatly  influenc- 
ed by  the  character  of  his  industry.  The  trans- 
planting of  every  kind  of  agricultural  product 
is  followed  by  that  of  the  birds  which  feed 
upon  its  seeds,  or  upon  the  insects  which  it 
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harbors.  The  vulture,  the  crow,  and  other 
winged  scavengers  follow  the  march  of  armies 
as  regularly  as  the  wolf.  Birds  accompany 
ships  on  long  voyages  for  the  sake  of  the  offal 
which  is  thrown  overboard. 

With  the  culfivated  plants  of  man  come  the 
myriad  tribes  of  insects  which  breed  upon  them. 
Newly  introduced  vegetables  frequently  escape 
for  years  the  insects  which  had  infested  them 
in  their  native  habitat.  But  after  a  time,  the 
egg,^  the  larva,  or  the  chrysalis,  is  sure  to  be 
carried  to  the  most  distant  shores  where  the 
plant  which  nature  has  made  its  possession  has 
preceded  it.  For  many  years  after  the  coloniza- 
tion of  the  United  States,  few  of  the  insects  which 
attack  wheat  in  its  different  stages  of  growth 
were  known  in  America  During  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  the  Hessian  fly  first  made  its  ap- 
pearance, being  supposed  to  have  accompanied 
the  Hessian  troops.  Other  destroyers  of  cerial 
grains  have  since  found  their  way  across  the 
Atlantic.  A  noxious  European  aphis  has  at- 
tacked the  American  wheat-fields  within  the 
last  four  or  five  years. 

More  valuable  forms  of  insect  life  have  been 
transferred  to  different  localities  by  the  im- 
mediate agency  of  man.  The  eggs  of  the  silk- 
worm were  brought  from  the  farthest  East  to 
Europe  in  the  sixth  century.  New  silk  spin- 
ners, which  feed  on  the  castor  oil  bean  and 
ailanthus  have  recently  been  reared  in  France 
and  South  America  with  promising  success. 
The  cochineal  has  been  transplanted  from  abo- 
riginal America  to  Spain.  Both  the  kermes 
insect  and  the  cochineal  have  been  transferred 
to  other  climates  than  their  own.  The  honey 
bee,  which  ranks  next  to  the  silk-worm  in 
economical  importance,  was  carried  to  the 
United  States  by  European  colonists  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. — It  was 
not  until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
that  it  crossed  the  Mississippi,  and  it  is  only 
within  the  last  five  or  six  years  that  it  has  been 
transplanted  to  California,  where  it  was  pre- 
viously unknown.  The  Italian  stingless  bee 
has  been  very  lately  introduced  into  the  United 
States. 

But  the  insects  and  worms  intentionally 
transplanted  by  man  bear  but  a  small  propor- 
tion to  those  actually  introduced  by  him. — 
Plants  and  animals  often  carry  their  parasites 
with  them.  The  traffic  of  commercial  countries 
always  transfers  in  both  directions  the  minute 
organisms  which,  in  one  way  or  another,  are 
closely  connected  with  the  material  interests 
of  man.  The  torredo,  so  destructive  to  ship- 
ping, has  been  carried  by  vessels  to  almost 
every  part  of  the  globe.  The  white  ant  is 
said  to  have  been  carried  to  Rochefort  in 
France  by  the  commerce  of  that  port  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago. 


From  "Good  Words." 
AN  OLD  SERMON  FROM  A  NEW  TEXT. 

Mj  wife  contrived  a  fleecy  thing 

Her  husband  to  infold, 
For  'tis  a  joy  to  woman  true 

l"o  cover  from  the  cold  ; 
My  daughter  made  it  a  new  text 

For  a  sermon  very  old. 

The  child  came  trotting  to  her  side, 

Ready  with  bootless  aid, 
"Lily  will  make  one  for  papa," 

The  tiny  woman  said  ; 
Her  mother  gave  the  needful  things, 

And  a  knot  upon  the  thread. 

But,  alas  !  the  knot  would  not  come  through 

''Mamma,  mamma,"  she  cried  ; 
Her  mother  cut  away  the  knot, 

And  she  was  satisfied, 
And   pulled  the  thread  right  through  and 
through. 

Working  in  joy  and  pride. 

Her  mother  told  me  this  ;  and  I 

Straightway  spied  something  more  : 

Great  meanings  often  hide  themselves 
With  small  words  on  the  door. 

And  I  brooded  over  this  my  text 
Till  the  seed  a  sermon  bore. 

Nannie,  to  you  I  preach  it  now — 

A  little  sermon  low  ; 
Is  it  not  thus  a  thousand  times. 

As  through  the  world  we  go  ; 
Do  we  not  pull  and  fret  and  say 

Instead  of  "  Yes,  Lord,"  "  No  ?" 

Yet  all  the  rough  things  that  we  meet, 

That  will  not  move  a  jot, 
The  hindrances  to  heart  and  feet, 

The  crook  in  every  lot,  ^ 
What  mean  they  but  that  every  thread 

Has  at  the  end  a  kno4? 

All  men  must  make  a  kind  of  clothes, 

To  shield  th(  ir  hearts  from  frost, 
And  circumstance  is  God's  great  web 

To  clothe  the  trembling  host  ; 
Shall  we,  because  our  thread  is  fast, 

Think  all  our  labor  lost  ? 

If  He  should  cut  away  the  knot, 

And  grant  each  fancy  wild. 
The  hidden  life  within  our  hearts, 

His  life,  the  undetiled. 
Would  fire  as  ill  as  I  should  fare 

From  the  needle  of  my  child. 

For  as  the  lines  that  hold  the  sail, 

As  in  my  verse  the  rhyme. 
As  mountains  on  the  low  green  earth, 

So  fair,  so  hard  to  climb, 
As  call  of  striking  clock  amid 

The  quiet  flow  of  time, 

As  blows  of  sculptor's  mallet  struck 

Upon  the  marble  fac^. 
Such  are  God's  Yea,  and  Nay  upon 

The  spirit's  growing  grace  ; 
So  works  his  making  hand  with  what 

Does  ard  does  not  take  place. 

We  know  no  more  the  things  we  need 

Than  child  to  choose  his  food  ; 
We  know  not  what  we  shall  be  yet, 

So  know  not  present  good, 
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For  God's  ideal  who  but  God 
Hath  ever  understood? 

This  is  my  Fermon  ;  it  is  preached 

Against  all  useless  strife  ; 
Strive  not  with  anj'thing — to  wish 

To  cut  it  with  thy  knife, 
Thou  art  but  pulling  at  the  knot 

That  holdeth  fast  thy  life. 

Geo.  MacDonald. 


BETWEEN  THE  SHOWERS. 

Where  is  the  ramble  that  we  planned? 

The  showers  descend  again, 
The  weather-glass,  with  ruthless  hand, 

Is  pointing  "  to  much  rain." 
We  may  not  through  the  greenwood  shade 

Stray  to  the  distant  mill, 
Nor  gather  wild-flowers  in  the  glade, 

Nor  climb  the  breezy  hill ; 
Wf  may  not  gaze  on  winding  streams 

And.  rose-encircled  bowers ; 
But  we  may  watch  the  sunny  gleams 

That  come  between  the'^showers. 

When  first  in  life's  dark  days  I  strove 

With  gloomy  ills  to  cope, 
I  never  with  too  warm  a  love 

Wooed  the  deceiver — hope  I 
I  knew  that  calm  succeeds  to  strife, 

So  drooped  not  on  my  way; 
I  never  thought  to  find  in  life 

A  long,  bright  holiday. 
I  didn  ot  talk  of  vanished  dreams, 

Chilled  hearts  and  wasted  powers; 
I  watched  to  see  the  sunny  gleams 

Return  between  the  showers. 

They  came :  I  knew  that  they  must  pass, 

Yet  learnt  their  loss  to  bear, 
Nor  murmur  that  the  weather-glass 

Stood  not  at  "  settled  fair  ;" 
And  many  on  my  road  I  passed 

Who,  trembling,  looked  around, 
Spoke  of  the  gathering  clouds,  then  cast 

Their  eyes  upon  ttie  ground. 
To  such,  the  world  a  desert  seems, 

Wbere  sorrow  darkly  lowers. 
Would  tbey  could  prize  the  sunny  gleams 

That  come  between  the  showers  ! 

All  may  in  seasons  of  distress 

To  some  slight  solace  cling, 
And  feel  how  much  of  happiness 

From  little  joys  may  spring. 
Small  gifts,  if  safely,  duly  stored. 

May  in  the  end  present 
Riches  beyond  the  miser's  hoard — 

The  riches  of  Content ! 
And  still  such  boons  to  us  are  given. 

In  this  fair  world  of  ours. 
While  gleams  of  sunshine,  sent  from  heaven, 

Shine  forth  between  the  showers. 

Ladies'  Companion. 

Life's  Lessons. — Cross  words  are  meant  to 
make  us  gentle,  and  delays  teach  patience,  and 
care  teaches  faith,  and  press  of  business  makes 
us  look  out  for  moments  to  give  to  Grod,  and 
disappointment  is  a  special  messenger  to  sum- 
mon our  thoughts  to  heaven.  If,  when  they 
all  come,  we  would  not  seek  to  run  away  from 
them,  but  to  learn  God's  lesson  in  them,  we 
should  soon  leave  off  calling  them  trying. 


THE   PHYSICIAN   OF  FREDERICK  WILLIAM  OP 
PRUSSIA. 

No  profession,  perhaps,  offers  greater  opportu- 
nities for  active  benevolence  than  that  of  a  phy- 
sician, and  few  men  have  made  better  use  of 
those  opportunities  than  Dr.  Christopher  Louis 
Heim,  one  of  the  physicians  to  the  household  of 
Frederick  William  III,  king  of  Prussia.  Called 
by  his  high  appointment  to  frequent  intercourse 
with  the  great  of  the  earth,  he  still  devoted  him- 
self with  equal  interest  to  the  amelioration  of 
the  maladies  of  the  poorest,  to  whom  he  fre- 
quently extended  that  substantial  pecuniary 
help  which  is  often  of  more  value  than  medi- 
cine. His  colleague,  Dr.  Hufeland — also  emi- 
nent as  a  physician  and  a  Christian,  and  of 
whom  the  Queen  Louisa  said,  "  Hufeland  is  at 
one  and  the  same  time  physician  for  body  and 
soul" — gives  the  following  particulars  and 
anecdotes  of  his  excellent  friend. 

Heim  was  a  physician  by  nature,  and  his  cor- 
rect judgment  and  remarkably  quick  perception 
were  the  means  of  saving  many  lives.  His 
activity  was  unwearying,  and  the  number  of 
visits  he  made  daily  seems  almost  incredible. 
He  was  seen  as  often  in  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor  as  in  the  palaces  of  the  rich,  and  every- 
where he  showed  the  same  careful,  willing 
attention.    He  thus  very  naturally  became  the 
favorite  of  the  people.    Once,  when  on  horse- 
back at  an  illumination,  the  expressions  of  in- 
dignation at  the  bold  rider  who  was  forcing  his 
way  through  the  crowd  were  changed  to  accla- 
mation as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  rider 
was  none  other  than  Father  Heim.    His  man- 
ner was  somewhat  laconic  and  free  ;  but,  living 
as  he  did,  for  and  with  the  people,  it  cannot 
excite  surprise,  and  from  the  great  originality 
and  straightforwardness  of  his  character,  he 
did  not  throw  it  off  in  the  presence  of  royalty 
itself.    He  was  physician  in  ordinary  to  the 
Princess  Amelia,  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands, 
as  well  as  to  one  of  the  Prussian  princesses. 
This  last-named  lady  possessed  an  excellent 
character,  but  both  she  and  her  court  retained 
much  of  the  etiquette  of  the  time  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  who  addressed  every  one  in  the 
third  person.    The  following  Rcene  once  oc- 
curred between  the  princess  and  Dr.  Heim, 
which  strikingly  illustrates  the  characteristic 
qualities  of  both. 

The  princess  was  one  day  sitting  in  a  splendid 
saloon  on  a  sofa,  and  as  the  doctor  entered  she 
surveyed  him  from  top  to  toe. 

"  Approach,"  said  she,  and  then  continued  : 
"  I  hear  much  of  his  dexterity  and  of  his  ex- 
tended and  successful  practice.  I  have  there- 
fore determined  to  appoint  him  my  physician 
in  ordinary,  and  this  I  would  announce  to 
him." 

"  I  thank  your  royal  highness  for  the  confi- 
dence you  have  in  me,  but  only  under  certain* 
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conditions  can  I  accept  the  honor  of  becoming 
your  physician  in  ordinary. 

Dr.  Heim  said  this  in  a  pleasant,  genial  tone. 
The  princess,  laughing,  exclaimed :  Condi- 
tions !  No  one  in  the  course  of  my  life  has 
ventured  to  bind  me  by  conditions." 

"  Indeed  V  answered  Heim  ;  "  then  it  is  high 
time  you  should  be  taught  what  conditions 
are." 

Well,"  said  she,  I  am  curious  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  these  conditions ;  he  may 
make  them." 

"  The  firot  is,  that  your  royal  highness  should 
not  call  me  '  he it  is  not  suitable  for  the 
present  times ;  the  king  does  so  no  longer,  and 
my  own  man-servant  I  do  not  address  as  '  he.' 
The  second  condition  is,  that  you  do  not  make 
me  wait  so  long  in  the  ante-chamber.  I  have 
no  time  to  lose ;  the  longest  day  is  always  too 
short  for  me.  The  third  is,  that  your  royal 
highness  should  not  look  at  my  feet  so  much ; 
I  cannot  come  in  drawing-room  shoes,  but  in 
boots  and  in  a  comfortable  overcoat.  The 
fourth  is,  that  you  should  not  demand  that  I 
come  to  you  first  of  all ;  I  come  according  to 
the  description  of  illness,  and  according  to  the 
situation  of  the  streets  and  houses.  The  fifth 
is,  that  you  should  not  keep  me  too  long,  and 
that  you  will  not  expect  from  me  that  I  should 
gossip  about  politics  and  town  news ;  for  such 
things  I  have  no  time.  And  lastly,  that,  as  you 
are  royal,  you  should  pay  me  royally." 

They  both  laughed  heartily,  and  on  these 
conditions  he  was  gladly  seen  at  the  court  of 
the  princess,  where  he  was  much  esteemed  and 
beloved. 

But  this  is  not  the  most  valuable  feature  of 
his  character.  We  must  see  how  he  is  enabled 
to  bear  misfortune,  which  is  the  real  touch- 
stone of  Christian  temper  and  of  vital  religion. 
Liberal  to  the  poor,  benevolent  to  all  who  were 
in  need,  his  large  income  could  not,  however, 
render  him  insensible  to  a  loss  which  he  sus- 
tained through  the  bankruptcy  of  a  large 
house  of  trade.  In  reply  to  Dr.  Hufeland, 
who  some  days  after  expressed  his  sympathy, 
he  said :  "  I  would  rather  not  be  reminded  of 
it ;  Grod  be  praised,  1  have  trampled  it  under 
my  feet." 

"  How  did  you  manage  it?" 
As  I  generally  do  when  I  cannot  help  my- 
self ;  and  I  could  not  help  myself  in  this  case. 
I  could  not  forget  the  disagreeable  afikir;  I 
thought  of  it  day  and  night.  That  valuable 
money  that  I  had  earned  with  so  much  trouble, 
now  lost  all  at  once!  Alas!  even  my  poor 
patients  suffered  from  it,  for  I  was  always 
absent.  At  home,  too,  I  had  no  more  pleasure, 
My  good  wife,  at  other  times  so  cheerful,  hung 
down  her  head ;  even  at  dinner,  when  people 
ought  to  be  the  most  cheerful,  we  sat  dumb 
and  out  of  humor  opposite  each  other,  and  our 


merry  children  looked  at  us  timidly.  The 
money  was  gone,  and  with  it  was  gone  the 
first  blessing  of  life — contentment.  I,  poor 
worm  of  the  dust,  unable  to  help  myself  in  this 
necessity,  took  refuge  in  the  Almighty.  I 
hastened  to  my  bedroom,  locked  the  door,  and 
prayed  right  earnestly  that  strength,  courage, 
cheerfulness,  and  peace  might  again  be  given 
me.  It  was  to  me  as  if  God  himself  appeared 
and  said  to  me :  '  Thou  art  a  poor  clergymaa's 
son,  and  I  have  blessed  thee  in  thy  vocation, 
so  that  thy  position  is  now  secure.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  I  have  let  thee  play  with  the 
money  thou  hast  lost.  Now,  Heim,  be  no 
longer  foolish,  and  stop  these  lamentations, 
otherwise  I  shall  show  myself  very  strange  to 
thee.  .1  have  the  keys  to  all  money-coffees,  and 
I  can  make  good  the  loss  to  thee  in  course  of 
time.  Therefore,  be  now  of  good  courage,  and 
give  me  thy  hand  upoff  it,  that  thou  wilt  from 
this  time  foith  cheerfully  follow  thy  vocation.' 
I  have  promised  this;  my  wife  and  my  children 
are  again  cheerful;  I  have  forgotten  it;  it  is 
under  my  feet,  and  I  am  again  happy  in  my 
God.  This  is  what  prayer  can  do,  if  it  is  earn- 
est, believing  prayer.  And  now  let  us  talk  of 
something  else." 

This  excellent,  pious,  and  genial  physician 
had  no  time  to  become  ill  himself,  and  was 
actively  useful  to  a  great  age.  His  jubilee  was 
commemorated  by  the  whole  city,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  and  continued  during 
thref'  days.  In  constant  excitement,  he  was 
at  last  thoroughly  exhausted,  and  ordered  that 
the  house  should  be  kept  perfectly  quiet.  Late 
in  the  evening  a  poor  citizen's  wife  came  to  ask 
him  to  go  to  her  sick  child.  She  was  refused ; 
but,  knowing  the  house,  she  found  her  way  to 
the  physician's  bedroom,  where  she  was  some- 
what impatiently  dismissed.  ■^Everything  again 
became  still,  but  at  last  his  wife  exclaimed  : 
"  But,  my  dear  husband,  what  is  the  matter 
with  you  ?  You  do  nothing  but  throw  yourself 
about!" 

"  I  cannot  sleep,"  said  he ;  it  is  a  singular 
thing  with  the  conscience.    I  must  go." 

He  rang  the  bell,  and,  forgetting  all  fatigue, 
hastened  to  the  sick  child,  which  happily  re- 
covered. 

This  slight  sketch  gives  us  an  insight  into 
the  character  of  this  excellent  physician,  wTio 
lived  and  died  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
Divine  Master,  who  went  about  doing  good. — 
London  Leisure  Hour. 


MAKE  HASTE  SLOWLY. 

There  is  an  old  Latin  Tproverh  (Festinalente) 
which  says,  "  hasten  slowly."  It  is  rarely  that 
we  find  two  words  which  express  so  much  or 
contain  more  food  for  thought.  As  a  nation  we 
make  haste  too  fast,  and  should  do  better  to  go 
much  slower  and  more  surely  to  our  goal.  Some 
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individuals  manifest  this  disposition  to  hurry 
over  important  things  differently  from  others, 
but  the  application  of  the  fault  alluded  to  may 
be  understood  by  the  following  illustration  : — 
Suppose  a  person  to  require  information  upon 
some  subject  he  is  cnmparatively  ignorant  of — 
the  steam  engine  indicator,  for  instance ;  hav- 
ing procured  a  book  upon  it,  he  runs  his  eye 
over  page  after  page,  touching  first  upon  this 
example,  now  upon  that,  until  he  arrives  at  the 
end,  when  he  knows  nothing  whatever  of  the 
subject.  The  first  time  he  undertakes  to  con- 
verse upon  the  instrument  or  to  apply  its  prin- 
ciples practically,  he  discovers  his  ignorance, 
and  is  put  to  shame  or  inconvenience.  All  this 
is  wholly  the  fault  of  making  haste  to  reach  the 
end,  without  grasping  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple and  mastering  it,  and  each  detail  also,  be- 
fore going  further.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  any  matter  worthy  of  study  can  be  mas- 
tered in  a  cursory  examination,  yet  very  many 
persons  relinquish  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  in 
despair  from  this  very  cause.  Finding  it  im-  j 
possible  to  comprehend  in  fifteen  minutes  some  ; 
point  it  has  taken  an  author  as  many  days,  and 
weeks,  probably,  to  settle,  they  deem  the  matter  i 
beyond  their  comprehension,  and  throw  up  the  j 
study  never  to  return  to  it.  | 

There  may  be  some  gifted  spirits  to  whom  ' 
the  knotty  points  of  a  new  theory  or  the  intri-  • 
cacies  of  an  unfamiliar  science,  are  clear  and 
plain  at  first  sight,  but  the  mass  acquire  know- 
ledge only  by  patient  study,  not  by  a  hand- 
gallop  through  the  fields  of  learning. 

When  sensible  men  go  abroad  to  acquire  in- 
formation in  foreign  countries  they  do  not  take 
express  trains  and  steam  boats,  and  whirl  onward  I 
to  the  end,  but  stafi"  in  hand  they  penetrate  into  j 
village  and  hamlet,  and  learn  from  the  peasant  i 
and  the  prince.    So  it  is  with  those  who  study  ' 
to  learn  and  retain  what  they  read.  Patient 
plodding  by  the  wayside  is  better  than  running 
from  pillar  to  post,  and  the  truth  of  dfchis  asser- 
tion is  manifest  to  all  who  have  ever  given  the 
subject  attention. — Sci.  American. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HEALTH. 

Bread  and  butter"  are  the  only  articles  of 
food  of  which  we  never  tire  for  a  day,  from 
early  chidhood  to  extreme  old  age.  A  pound 
of  fine  flour  of  Indian  (corn  meal)  contains  three 
times  as  much  meat  as  one  pound  of  butcher's 
roast  beef ;  and  if  the  whole  product  of  the 
grain,  bran,  and  all,  were  made  into  bread, 
fifteen  per  cent,  more  of  nutriment  would  be 
added.  Unfortunately  the  bran,  the  coarsest 
part,  is  thrown  away^  the  very  part  which 
gives  soundness  to  the  teeth,  and  strength  to 
the  bones,  and  vigor  to  the  brain.  Five  hun- 
dred pounds  of  fine  flour  give  to  the  body 
thirty  pounds  of  the  bony  element ;  while  the 


same  quantity  of  bran  gives  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pounds  !     This  bone  is   "  lime," 
the  phosphate  of  lime,  the  indispensable  elements 
of  health  to  the  whole  human  body,  from  the 
want  of  the  natural  supply  of  which,  multitudes 
of  persons  go  into  a  general  "  decline."  But 
swallowing  "  phosphates"  in  the  shape  of  pow- 
ders, or  in  syrups,  to  cure  these  "  declines," 
has  little  or  no  virtue.    The  articles  contained 
in  these    phosphates"  must  pass  through  na- 
ture's laboratory  ;  must  be  subject  to  her  ma- 
nipulations, in  alembics  specially  prepared  by 
i^lmighty  power  and  skill,  in  order  to  impart  their 
peculiar  virtues  to  the  human  frame  ;  in  plainer 
phrase,  the  shortest,  safest,  and  most  infallible 
method  of  giving  strength  to  the  body,  bone, 
and   brain,    thereby   arresting   disease,  and 
building  up  the  constitution,  is  to  eat  and 
digest  more  bread  made  out  of  the  whole 
grain,    whether   of    wheat,   corn,    rye,  or 
oats.    But  we  must  get  an  appetite  for  eating 
more,  and  a  power  of  digesting  more.    Not  by 
the  artificial  and  lazy  method  of  drinking  bit- 
ters and  taking  tonics,  but  by  moderate,  con- 
tinued, and  remunerative  muscular  exercise  in 
the  open  air  every  day,  rain  or  shine.  And 
that  we  may  eat  the  more  of  it,  the  bread  must  be 
good  and  cheap,  and  healthful    and  that  which 
combines  these  three  qualities  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  any  other  known  on  the  face  of  the 
globe,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  made  thus  :  To 
two  quarts  of  corn  (Indian)  meal  add  one  pint 
of  bread  sponge )  water  sufiicient  to  wet  the 
whole  ;  add  one  half  pint  of  flour,  and  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  salt.   Let  it  rise,  then  knead  well,  unspar- 
ingly, for  the  second  time.    Place  the  dough 
in  the  oven,  and  let  it  bake  an  hour  and  a 
half.    Keep  on  trying  until  you  succeed  in 
making  a  light  well-baked  loaf.    Our  cook  suc- 
ceeded admirably  at  the  very  first  trial.  It 
costs  just  half  as  much  as  bread  from  the  finest 
family  flour,  is  lighter  on  the  stomach,  and  im- 
parts more  health,  vigor  and  strength  to  the  body, 
brain  and  bone.    Three  pounds  of  such  bread 
(at  five  cents  a  pound  for  the  meal)  afi'ords  as 
much  nutriment  as  nine  pounds  of  good  roast 
beef  (costing,  at  twenty- five  cents,  $2.2,5), 
according  to  standard  physiological  tables.— 
Hall's  Journal  of  Health. 


APPEAPwANCE  OF  THE  SUN  FROM  THE  NORTH 
POLE. 

To  a  person  standing  at  the  north  pole  the 
sun  appears  to  sweep  horizontally  around  the 
sky  every  twenty-four  hours  without  any  per- 
ceptible variation  during  its  circuit  in  its  dis- 
tance from  the  horizon.  On  the  21st  of  June 
it  is  23°  28'  above  the  horizon,  a  little  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  distance  to  the  zenith, 
the  highest  point  that  it  ever  reaches.  From 
this  altitude  it  slowly  descends,  its  track  being 
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represented  by  a  spiral  or  screw  with  a  very 
fine  thread,  and  in  the  course  of  three  months 
it  worms  its  way  down  to  the  horizon,  which  it 
reaches  on  the  23d  of  September.  On  this  d^y 
it  slowly  sweeps  around  the  sky  with  its  face 
half  hidden  below  the  icy  sea.  It  still  contin- 
ues to  descend,  and  after  it  has  entirely  disap- 
peared it  is  still  so  near  the  horizon  that  it 
carries  a  bright  twilight  around  the  heavens  in 
its  daily  circuit.  As  the  sun  sinks  lower  and 
lower,  this  twilight  gradually  grows  fainter  till 
it  fades  away.  On  the  20th  of  December  the 
sun  is  23°  28'  below  the  horizon,  and  this  is 
the  midnight  of  the  dark  winter  of  the  pole. 
From  this  date  the  sun  begins  to  ascend,  and 
after  a  time  his  return  is  heralded  by  a  faint 
dawn  which  circles  slowly  around  the  horizon, 
completing  its  circuit  every  twenty-four  hours. 
This  dawn  grows  gradually  brighter,  and  on 
the  20th  of  March  the  peaks  of  ice  are  gilded 
with  the  first  level  rajs  of  the  six-months'  day. 
The  bringer  of  this  long  day  continues  to  wind 
his  spiral  way  upwards,  till  he  reaches  his  high- 
est place  on  the  21st  of  June,  and  his  annual 
course  is  completed. — Sci.  American, 

Sense  never  fails  to  give  them  that  have 
it,  words  enough  to  make  themselves  under- 
stood. But  it  too  often  happens  in  some  con- 
versation as  in  apothecaries  shops,  that  those 
pots  that  are  empty,  or  have  things  of  small 
value  in  them,  are  as  gaudily  dressed  and 
flourished  as  those  that  are  full  of  precious 
drugs. — Fenn. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS, 
Flour  and  Meal.— The  Flour  market  is  inactive. 
The  only  sales  reported  are  small  lots  for  the  supply 
of  the  home  trade  at  $9@$9  25  per  barrel  for  su- 
perfine;  $93^^  @9  75  tor  extra,  $10@11  for  extra 
family,  and  at  higher  rates  for  fancy  lots.  In  Rye 
Flour  and  Corn  Meal  nothing  doing. 

Grain.— Sales  of  4@5000  bushels  Wheat  at  $2  50 
per  bushel  for  good  old  red,  and  $2  62@2  65  for 
Delaware.  White  ranges  from  $2  60  to  2  70.  New 
Rye  is  worth  $1  75,  and  old  1  80.  Corn— Sales  of 
yellow,  afloat,  at  $1  73,  and  in  store,  at  1  75.  Oats 
are  unchanged.  Sales  of  new  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware  at  82@83  cents.  Nothing  doing  in  Barley 
or  Malt. 

Cloversebd  is  selling  in  a  small  way  at  $14@15 
64  lbs.    Scnall  sales  of  Timothy  at  $5,  and  Flax- 
seed at  $3  80@3  65  bushel. 

FREE  SUGAR.— Choice  Maple  Sugar,  from  Somerset  county,  Pa 
for  sale,  (by  the  barrel  only,)  at      Wm.  H.  Woodward's, 
7th  month  2,  18o4.— Im.  616  Market  Street. 

IriROILDOUN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— This  Insti- 
Li  tutiou,  located  in  a  healthy  ana  beautiful  section  of  Chester 
county  Pa.,  three  miles  south  of  Coatesville  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  will  commence  its  2'2n(l  session  on  the  10th  of  Tenth 
mouth  (Oct.)  next.  The  course  of  study  embraces  the  branches 
essential  to  a  complete  education.  The  terms  are  $70  per  session 
of  twenty  weeks.  The  languages  are  taught  without  extra 
charge.  For  circulars  and  further  particulars,  address  the  Prin- 
cipal, Richard  Darlinstow,  Jk., 
8  mo.  6—2  mo.  924  npfwo.        ]flrcildoun>  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


WM.  HEACOCK,  General  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North 
Ninth  Street.— A  general  assortment  of  ready-made  Cofi&ns, 
and  every  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  "  Fair  Hill"  Burial 
Ground,— Fuuyals,  and  ail  other  business  connected  with  the 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 
7th  mo.  SO.— tf. 

FRIENDS'  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS   AND  SMALL  BOYS,  on 
School  Lane,  Gerniantown,  will  be  re-opened  on  5th  of  9th  mo. 
The  usual  branches  of  an  English  education  will  be  taught; 
ami  we  feel  warranted  in  believing  that  the  competency  of  the 
teacher,  Deborah  B.  Smith,  will  make  it  desirable  to  parents  to 
patronize  the  school. 
7  th  mo.  30.— tf. 

WANTED — A  competent  teacher  to  take  charge  of  Friends' 
school  attached  to  Lombard  Street  Meetiug,  Baltimore.  To 
an  efficient  teacher  it  is  deemed  a  very  desirable  situation. 

Address,  Jacob  Burropgh, 

723— pf.  WvN.  813.  Baltimore,  Md. 

JUST  PUBLISHED,  and  for  Sale,  Thomas  Wethbrald's  Shi 
MONS:  Price  $1  per  copy,  containing  fifteen  (15)  sermons. 
Can  be  had  of  James  Baynes,  Baltimore;  William  Ferris,  Wil- 
mington, and  Elizabeth  Hartley,  Philadelphia. 

CEDAR  COTTAGE,— Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 
is  now  open  for  the  reception  of  visitors.    Terms,  $15.00. 
6th  mo.  25, 1804. — 2m.  npf,  George  Chandle*!. 

BOOKS  FOR  SALE  BY  THE  SUBSCRIBERS. 
"  Friends'  Miscellany,"  compiled  by  John  and  Isaac 

Comly,  (11  vols.)    $7.50 

Journal  of  John  Comly,  (600  pages)  1.50 

Conversations,  Ac  ,  of  Thomas  Story   1.00 

Journal  and  works  of  John  Woolman,  carefully  collated 

and  prepared  1.00 

Hugh  Judge's  Journal     70 

Memoirs:  Ann  Byrd,  Isaac  Martin,  and  Rufus  Hall,  each-  •  •  25 
Charles  Comly,  Byberry,  Pa., 
or,  Emmor  Comly,  No.  131, 
3mo.  12, 1864.— tf.         North  Seventh  Street,  PhiladelpiiiA.  ' 

TELLWOOD  ZELL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Booksellers  and  Sta- 
•     tioners,  Second  Floor  No's.  17  and  19  South  Sixth  Street, 
Philadelphia.  Also,  Manufacturers  of  Photograph  Albnms,  and 
Publishers  of  Friends'  Books,  and  Foulke's  Almanac. 
3d  mo.  12,  1864.  tf. 

T70R  RENT.— A  LARGE  AND  COMMODIOUS 
Jj  two-story  dwelliug  house,  with  three  rooms  and 
a  large  hall  on  the  first  floor,  and  a  convenient 
kitchen  attached ;  a  large  and  good  garden,  and 
sufiScient  stabling.  There  is  also  a  large  school- 
house  convenient  to  the  dwelling,  the  whole  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  yard,  nicely  shaded.  This 
property  has  recently  been  used  as  a  boarding 
school,  with-  satisfactory  success.  The  location  is 
healthy  and  pleasant,  the  neighborhood  good,  and 
convenient  to  places  of  worship,  schools,  stores,  &c. 
It  is  situated  in  the  village  of  Fallsington,  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa.,  two  and  a-half  miles  from  the  Philada.  and 
Trenton  Railroad  at  Morrisville,  and  three  from 
Trenton.  There  is  a  daily  mail  and  post  office  in 
the  place.  It  will  be  rented  all  together,  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  boarding  school,  or  separately, 
and  either  by  the  year  or  as  a  summer  residence,  as 
may  best  suit  applicants.  For  particulars  address 
either  of  the  subscribers,  or,  to  view  the  property, 
call  on  Ebb^jezee  Hancb,  near  the  premises. 

WILLIAM  SATTERTHWAITE, 
JAMES  R.  STACKHOUSE, 
Fallsington  P.  0.,  Bucks  county.  Pa. 

MARK  PALMER, 
3d  mo.  19,  64. — tf.        Edgewood,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

QTOKES  &  FOULKE,  MERCHANT  TAILORS,  No. 

521  Arch  St.,  have  on  hand  «  good  assortment  of 
CLOTHS,  CASSIMERES  and  VESTINGS,  and  are 
prepared  to  have  the  same  made  up  to  order  in  good 
style  and  at  moderate  prices 

Particular  attention  given  to  making  Friends' 
Clothing.  9mo.  12,  '63— ly. 

Printed  by  MESRIHEW  &  SON, 

Book,  Paupilet,  and  general  Job  Piinra)£ad,  248  ArcL  Street. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  JOURNAL  OF  DAVID  SANDS. 

(Continued  from  p.  339.) 

Travels  in  England. 
8th  mo.  9th,  1795,  accompanied  by  Isaac  and 
Susannah  Hadwin,  William  Farrer  also  bearing 
us  company,  I  set  off  to  attend  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  at  Chester.  I  passed  the  first  meeting 
in  silence,  but  anotLer  being  appointed,  I  was 
largely  opened  in  doctrine,  I  believe  to  good 
satisfaction.  I  found  the  business  of  the  church 
done  here  very  differently  from  what  I  had 
been  used  to,  therefore  thought  it  wisdom  to 
meddle  but  little,  yet  made  some  remarks, 
which  seemed  to  be  very  kindly  taken ;  and  at 
the  close  of  this  meeting  I  felt  easy  to  return 
to  Liverpool,  where  I  entered  on  a  visit  to  the 
families,  in  company  with  my  much-loved 
friend  Sarah  Benson;  and  here  I  spent  about 
ten  days,  in  which  time  I  prepared  myself  for  ray 
journey  ;  and  this  service  being  crowned  with 
the  evidence  of  Divine  favor,  as  far  as  I  had 
pursued  it,  I  seemed  easy  to  leave  it  for  the 
present ;  my  health  being  poor,  and  the  climate 
very  different  from  ours.  Feeling  easy  to  visit 
some  Particular  and  Quarterly  Meetings,  I  pro- 
ceeded in  company  with  my  before-mentioned 
friend,  Sarah  Benson  ;  a  woman  remarkable  for 
her  humility  and  good  understanding  every 
way,  being  most  excellently  gifted  as  a  minis- 
ter and  elder.  We  were  at  a  meeting  about 
eighteen  miles  from  Liverpool,  which  was  held 
to'good  satisfaction.  Divers  tender  people  were 


day.  After  taking  some  meetings,  and  visiting 
several  families,  we  proceeded  to  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  at  Kendal,  where  I  seemed  pretty 
much  opened  in  some  of  their  meetings ;  and 
after  visiting  some  families,  I  felt  easy  to  return 
to  Lancaster  Quarterly  Meeting.  I  may  here 
remark,  that  at  Kendal  formerly  lived  our  be- 
loved friend,  Rachel  Wilson,  several  of  whose 
children  remain  yet,  and  are  very  hopeful. 
Beturning  to  Lancaster,  I  met  many  Friends 
from  different  parts  of  the  nation,  and  was  fa- 
vored with  a  comfortable  meeting.  Many  things 
were  brought  under  notice  that  seemed  to  in- 
crease the  weight,  and  Friends  appeared  de- 
sirous of  the  prosperity  of  truth. 

After  this  meeting,  I  returned  again  to  Li- 
verpool with  my  said  friend,  where,  after  stay- 
ing a  few  days  to  recruit,  as  I  was  often  very 
unwell,  I  set  out  for  Manchester,  and  stopped 
at  Warrington,  where  formerly  lived  Samuel 
Fothergill,  where  I  had  before  made  some 
stop,  and  visited  several  meetings  near  this 
place,  especially  that  which  Samuel  Fothergill 
used  to  attend.  After  having  visited  a  few 
families  in  Warrington,  in  company  with  our 
beloved  friends,  John  and  Elizabeth  Bludwick, 
at  whose  house  I  put  up,  and  was  most  cor- 
dially entertained,  I  proceeded  to  Manchester, 
and  lodged  with  a  kind  friend,  Isaac  Cooke, 
whose  wife  and  children  were  also  very  kind. 
There  I  tarried  until  I  visited  near  forty  fami- 
lies, and  had  many  public  meetings  to  good 


at  it,  and  I  believe  some  were  convinced  that  satisfaction ;  and  whilst  here,  I  assisted  in 
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establishing  a  school  upon  a  plan  new  to 
Friends,  which  met  their  general  approbation. 
Taking  leave  of  Friends  here,  I  returned  to 
Warrington  ;  was  at  the  Monthly  Meeting,  and 
so  back  to  Liverpool,  to  finish  visiting  the  re- 
maining families,  and  helping  them  to  organize 
a  school  on  the  same  plan  as  before  mentioned, 
which  I  accomplished  to  mj  own  satisfaction, 
and  I  believe  that  of  Friends  generally;  Wil- 
liam Farrer,  before-mentioned,  being  my  com- 
panion in  this  visit,  and  is  still  with  me. 

Going  to  a  small  meeting,  we  visited  families, 
and  had  several  public  meetings,  to  the  relief 
of  my  own  mind,  and  I  believe  that  of  many 
others;  and  had  a  meeting  at  Langtree,  and 
after  closing  the  service  here,  returned  to  a 
large  town  called  Wigan,  where  I  had  two 
meetings  in  the  Town  Hall,  attended  by  abun- 
dance of  people  of  various  descriptions,  to 
much  satisfaction.  Soon  afterwards,  went  to 
Warrington  again,  where  I  met  with  my  near 
friends  and  countrymen,  Nicholas  Wain  and 
David  Bacon,  on  their  return  from  Ireland, 
where,  after  spending  some  time  together,  we 
parted,  and  I  went  towards  York.  On  the 
way,  I  was  at  two  meetings,  in  one  of  which  I 
was  silent,  and  in  the  other  had  something  to 
say,  without  feeling  much  relief,  though  some 
thought  it  a  good  meeting. 

Leaving  this  place,  I  proceeded  pretty  di- 
rectly for  Leeds,  where  I  met  with  dear  Thomas 
Colley,  with  whom  I  spent  the  evening,  and 
went  with  him  the  next  day  to  York  Quarterly 
Meeting,  and  put  up  at  the  house  of  dear  Lind- 
ley  Murray,  my  countryman  and  very  near 
friend,  who,  with  his  wife,  were  much  rejoiced 
to  see  me,  and  we  were  greatly  refreshed  toge- 
ther in  the  Lord's  presence,  which  frequently 
was  felt  to  cover  us.  Th'e  Quarterly  Meeting 
was  very  large,  and  in  the  course  of  it  several 
meetings  for  worship  were  held.  I  found  my- 
self easy  to  sit  in  silence,  and  thought  it  a 
favor.  I  was  al^o  at  two  other  meetings  here, 
to  pretty  good  satisfaction.  Having  now  stayed 
with  our  valued  friends  for  near  two  weeks,  I 
became  a  little  recruited,  having  visited  divers 
families,  and  particularly  Thos.  Priestman,  at 
whose  house,  in  the  year  1772,  died  John 
Woolman.  His  wife  was  yet  living.  She  at- 
tended our  worthy  friend  in  his  last  illness, 
and  expressed  her  great  nearness  to  him.  Thos. 
Ross  also  died  here,  in  1786,  at  the  house  of 
our  worthy  friend  Lindley  Murray,  and  was 
laid  close  to  the  remains  of  John  Woolman,  at 
his  own  request.  I  now  proceeded  on  my  visit 
to  a  large  seaport  town  on  the  northeast  side 
of  England,  taking  meetings  in  my  way.  On 
my  journey  I  passed  by  the  house  near  North 
Cave,  where  lived  John  Richardson,  when  with 
his  father-in-law,  where  also  he  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship. The  meeting  is  at  present  quite 
small;  and  few  in  it  that  appear  as  the  oflFspring 


of  that  once  great  man,  John  Richardson.  I 
had  two  meetings  here,  and  many  people  came 
to  them,  I  believe  to  profit.  From  this  place  I 
proceeded  to  a  large  town  called  Beverley, 
where  I  had  three  meetings,  two  in  the  Town 
Hall,  which  were  large  and  solemn,  and  I 
think  there  was  some  convincement.  Here 
the  number  of  Friends  is  small,  but  valuable ; 
being  people  of  good  understanding,  and  in  a 
good  measure  purified  by  Divine  grace. 

We  next  went  to  Hull,  and  after  spending  a 
few  days,  and  having  had  several  meetings, 
proceeded  on  to  the  north,  visiting  meetings, 
which  were  generally  too  large  for  all  t*  get 
into  the  houses ;  but  they  all  appeared  to  be 
much  favored.  I  returned  to  Beverley,  with 
my  much  loved  friend  T.  Priestman  and  his 
affectionate  wife,  and  was  at  their  meeting- 
house in  the  morning;  and  in  the  afternoon 
went  to  the  Town  Hall,  where  we  had  a  highly- 
favored  meeting,  though  so  crowded  that  many 
could  not  get  in.  From  this  place  I  went,  with 
several  valuable  Friends,  to  visit  sundry  places 
where  no  Friends'  meetings  had  ever  been 
held,  in  which  places  many  attended,  and  were 
contrited  and  much  broken.  I  left  them  in 
great  nearness  of  spirit,  and  proceeded  to  a 
large  town  called  Bridlington,  where  also,  for 
a  time,  once  lived  John  Richardson,  at  a  period 
wh^ti  this  meeting  was  called  "  A  School  of 
Prophets.'^  At  present  there  is  only  one  family 
of  Friends  in  the  place,  and  a  few  single  people, 
and  these  quite  of  the  weaker  sort,  as  to  hold- 
ing up  anything  of  a  standard  to  the  people. 
Thus  we  see  what  a  few  years  will  do  to  us  as 
well-  as  to  others ;  especially  where  faithfulness 
is  wanting.  There  came  many  people  into  the 
meeting,  but  my  way  was  quite  closed  up  as  to 
testimony.  I  sat  among  them  in  much  inward 
poverty,  and  so  left  them,  and  proceeded  to 
Scarbro',  where  are  many  signs  of  its  having 
formerly  been  a  place  of  great  note,  but  the 
walls  and  public  buildings  are  now  much  de- 
cayed. At  this  place  George  Fox  suffered  a 
very  long  and  hard  imprisonment  in  the  Castle, 
now  much  decayed.  I  went  to  view  the  place, 
and  was  interested  in  seeing  what  vast  strong 
works  and  buildings  there  once  had  been; 
the  walls  being  six  or  seven  feet  thick.  Here 
are  a  few  respectable  Friends.  I  sat  with 
them,  but  had  nothing  to  say.  I  found  my 
mind  drawn  to  visit  their  families,  which  I  did 
to  my  own  and  their  satisfaction, 

I  now  proceeded  to  Pickering,  and  put  up 
at  Wm.  Rowntree's,  where  I  was  kindly  enter- 
tained. The  next  being  First-day,  had  two 
meetings;  the  last  being  publicly  known,  there 
came  in  many  very  sober  people,  and  we  were 
favored  with  a  refreshing  season.  Here  again 
I  found  my  mind  drawn  to  visit  the  families, 
which  having  accomplished,  had  a  large  meet- 
ing about  three  miles  off  at  Thornton  ;  and  the 
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next  day  proceeded,  with  several  FrieDds  in 
company,  to  Whitby,  where  I  had  divers  meet 
ings,  and  visited  the  families  of  Friends  and 
some  familes  that  did  not  belong  to  the  Society 
nor  profess  with  us  ;  in  which  labor  I  felt  much 
inward  peace.  I  put  up  here  at  the  house  of 
a  widow,  whose  name  is  Mary  Linskill,  who  is 
one  of  the  true  mothers  in  our  Israel;  under 
whose  roof  I  took  much  comfort.  Leaving  my 
near  and  dear  Friends,  and  many  tender  people, 
I  proceeded  to  Castleton,  where  formerly  lived 
Luke  Cock.  This  meeting  seemed  small  and 
low,  yet  there  remains  a  wrestling  seed;  the 
house  seems  not  quite  left  without  a  light  in 
it.  I  then  proceeded  to  Guisborough,  once  a 
place  where  were  many  Friends,  but  now  only 
one  family  left,  and  a  single  member.  Here  I 
was  silent,  and  can  say  I  often  find  more  open- 
ness where  there  never  was  a  meeting  than  at 
such  places,  where  they  have  dwindled  away, 
or  nearly  so.  I  proceeded  io  Ayton,  and  put 
up  at  the  house  of  a  kind  friend,  Nicholas 
Kichardson,  and  had  two  meetings  here. 

2d  mo.  13th,  1796,  took  leave,  and  attended 
a  meeting  at  Rounton;  and  on  the  15th  went 
to  Yarm,  and  put  up  at  the  hou?e  of  Joseph 
Froctor,  an  ancient  Friend  in  the  ministry, 
who  received  us  very  kindly.  Here  I  attended 
the  Monthly  Meeting.  I  was  enabled  to  proceed 
in  my  little  service  to  the  satisfaction  of  myself 
and  friends.  1  had  two  meetings  amongst  the 
town's  people,  who  behaved  well,  although 
many  had  to  stand  for  want  of  room,  and  many 
could  not  get  in ;  and  I  think  the  power  of 
truth  was  felt  to  reign.  I  then  came  to  Stock- 
ton, a  very  beautiful  town,  and  put  up  at 
Henry  Richardson's,  who,  with  his  wife,  were 
vi>ry  attentive  and  kind.  I  attended  their 
middle  week  meeting,  in  which  I  felt  much 
refreshed,  and  found  my  mind  drawn  towards 
the  inhabitants  at  large,  which,  after  duly 
weighing,  I  felt  clear  and  easy  to  propose  a 
meeting  amongst  them  ;  and  may  acknowledge 
that  the  Lord  owned  his  own  work,  and  many 
appeared  much  broken  and  tendered  in  spirit. 
A  concern  still  resting  on  me,  I  proposed  a 
second  meeting,  which  also  was  overshadowed 
with  the  love  of  Him  who  is  the  Father  of  all 
the  families  of  the  earth,  to  the  tendering  of 
many  minds.  On  the  evening  following,  had 
a  meeting  at  a  large  village.  These  meetings 
were  much  crowded,  and  many  unable  to  get 
in  ;  and  many  that  did  get  in  had  to  stand. 
Having  now  visited  about  fifteen  families  be- 
tween meetings,  to  much  satisfaction,  I  left 
them  2d  mo.  20th,  near  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
and  rode  about  twelve  miles,  to  Darlington, 
where  I  put  up  at  a  very  kind  Friend's  house, 
whose  name  was  Joseph  Pease.  His  wife  was 
in  the  ministry,  and  appeared  to  be  a  sweet- 
spirited  woman,  and  their  children  such  as  be- 
comes the  offspring  of  an  elder  and  minister.  I 


attended  their  First-day  meeting,  where  were  a 
considerable  number  of  Friends,  many  of  whom 
look  hopeful,  especially  the  youth.  The  even- 
ing meeting  being  crowded  with  those  not  of 
our  Society,  we  had  a  soUd  time,  much  to  the 
refreshment  of  Friends  and  others.  On  Second- 
day,  being  2d  mo.  22d,  we  had  a  very  large 
meeting  for  those  not  of  our  Society,  in  which 
the  power  of  truth  prevailed,  to  the  tendering 
of  many  hearts ;  and  not  feeling  clear,  had  a 
DQeeting  on  the  day  following,  and  one  in  the 
evening,  both  crowded,  so  that  many  had  to 
stand  outside  around  the  house;  and  I  may 
say  we  were  favored  to  the  melting  of  many 
hearts  before  the  Lord.  After  these  meetings, 
I  felt  much  relief,  and  parted  in  love  from 
these  tender  and  valuable  people  for  the  pre- 
sent. 

On  the  24th,  being  much  fatigued,  having 
had  more  service  than  two  meetings  a  day  for 
near  three  weeks,  I  felt  easy  to  rest  for  the 
present,  for  the  purpose  of  writing  some  letters 
to  my  friends  in  America,  having  here  re- 
ceived one  from  my  dear  daughter,  Catharine 
Ring,  much  to  my  comfort.  On  looking  over 
my  travels  in  this  land,  I  find  my  mind  re- 
freshed with  sweet  peace,  and  a  hope  accompa- 
nies that  the  Lord  has  blessed,  and  will  bless, 
my  hard  labor,  as  he  has  been  pleased  to  put  • 
i»e  forth  and  go  before  me  hitherto.  Praise, 
therefore,  be  ascribed  to  His  name  forever. 

(To  be  continued). 

Memorial  of  Woodbury  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends  concerning  John  Tatum. 

(Not  before  published.) 

We  give  the  following  memorial  concerning 
our  dear  departed  Friend,  John  Tatum,  not  with 
a  view  of  eulogizing  the  dead,  but  that  the  re- 
membrance of  his  unblemished  life  and  pious 
example  may  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as 
a  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  that  divine  power 
in  him,  which  wrought  by  love  to  the  purify- 
ing the  heart. 

He  was  the  son  of  John  and  Sarah  Tatum, 
members  of  Woodbury  Monthly  Meeting,  and 
was  born  within  its  limits,  on  the  eleventh 
day  of  Ninth  month,  1767,  of  which  he  con- 
tinued to  be  a  member  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  was  carefully  educated  in  the  principles 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  to  which  he  remained 
firmly  attached  to  the  end  of  his  days ;  but  his 
charity  extended  to  all,  and  his  love,  like  that 
of  his' Divine  Master,  was  universal. 

For  sobriety  and  stability  he  was  remarkable 
from  early  childhood.  His  mother  died  when 
he  was  about  eleven  years  of  age,  and  left  two 
children,  one  of  them  a  daughter  several  years 
younger  than  himself,  and  when  he  was  quite 
a  youth,  he  manifested  for  her  a  tender  care 
and  solicitude,  embracing  every  opportunity  of 
instilling  into  her  tender  mind  correct  princi- 
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pies,  which  she  often  mentioned  in  after  life 
with  feelings  of  gratitude  and  affection. 

When  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  en- 
gaged in  teaching  a  school,  and  continued  in 
that  employment  during  the  winter  season  for 
several  years,  thereby  rendering  an  essential 
service  to  the  neighborhood  at  a  time  when  it 
was  difficult  to  procure  suitable  teachers. 

In  the  year  1792,  he  married  Hannah,  the 
daughter  of  William  Rogers,  late  of  Evesham  ; 
in  much  love  they  lived  unitedly  together  un- 
til she  was  removed  by  death  in  the  year  1819, 
by  which  occurrence  the  care  of  several  chil- 
dren more  immediately  devolved  upon  him ; 
this  trust  he  faithfully  discharged,  endeavoring 
according  to  ability  received,  to  "  bring  them 
up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord." 

In  the  year  1822  he  was  married  to  Anna 
Biddle  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  kind  and 
affectionate  husband,  a  tender  father,  and  a 
firm,  steady,  sympathizing  friend,  particularly 
to  those  in  adversity.  In  acts  of  kindness, 
especially  to  the  poor,  he  seemed  unwearied, 
and  few  would  be  more  missed  on  that  account. 

About  the  year  1804,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
station  of  an  Elder  in  the  Church,  which  he 
continued  to  fill  with  much  acceptance  until 
the  time  of  his  decease,  and  was  an  encourager 
of  the  careful,  humble  traveller,  speaking  a 
word  in  season ;  but  was  deeply  concerned  on 
account  of  the  danger  of  running  into  words 
without  life  and  power  for  the  advancement 
of  truth  and  righteousness. 

He  was  a  diligent  attender  of  our  religious 
meetings,  and  an  encouraging  example  in  rev- 
erently waiting  upon  the  Lord  therein  ;  having 
for  several  years  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life  a 
few  words  to  communicate  in  public  which 
were  remarkably  attended  with  the  baptizing 
influence  of  Divine  love,  being  desirous  above 
every  other  consideration  to  keep  a  conscience 
void  of  offence  toward  God  and  man.  In  the 
exercise  of  the  discipline,  his  object  was  to. 
bring  the  transgressor  to  a  sense  of  the  evil  of 
his  ways,  that  so  he  might  be  restored  to  the 
unity  of  the  body,  for  which  he  was  unusually 
qualified  by  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of 
his  spirit.  In  his  intercourse  among  men,  he 
was  courteous  and  kind,  being  an  example  of 
disinterestedness  and  humility.  He  was  en- 
dowed with  a  sound,  discriminating  judgment, 

and  early  in  life  obtained  the  confidence  of  his  I  often  gender  strife  and  contention.  Through 
father,  who  seldom,  if  ever,  undertook  any  '  " 
matter  of  importance  without  counselling  with 
him.  The  dissentions  in  our  religious  Society 
were  cause  of  deep  exercise  to  his  meek  and 
peaceable  spirit,  and  his  efforts  to  moderate 
our  opposing  Friends,  were  fervent  and  sincere. 
And  when  a  separation  took  place,  he,  for  some 
time,  attended  the  meetings  of  those  who  do 
not  consider  themselves  as  our  members.  In 
the  year  1828  he  was  visited  with  a  severe  ill- 


ness, which  greatly  prostrated  his  bodily 
strength,  and  in  this  trying  situation,  his  peti- 
tions were  put  up  to  his  heavenly  Father  for 
right  direction.  After  a  time  of  deep  proba- 
tion, it  was  clearly  manifested  to  him  that  his 
peace  consisted  in  firmly  uniting  himself  with 
this  meeting.  The  conflict  was  severe,  and  his 
faith  was  closely  tried.  Having  seen  that  ifc 
would  no  longer  do  to  reason  with  flesh  and 
blood,  he  gave  up  to  the  Heavenly  Vision,  and 
often  expressed  the  great  peace  he  felt  in  this 
act  of  dedication.  After  thus  surrendering  his 
will  to  what  he  believed  was  divinely  required 
of  him,  his  health  seemed  renewed,  and  he 
became  again  active  and  useful  among  his 
friends. 

In  his  pilgrimage  through  life  he  had  to 
partake  largely  of  the  cup  of  aflSiction,  which 
is  more  or  less  the  lot"of  all:  But  he  was  en- 
abled to  bear  it  with  patience  and  resignation 
becoming  a  Christian. 

.  A  few  days  before  his  death,  he  was  visited 
by  some  of  his  near  relations,  and  though  weak 
in  body,  his  mind  was  clear  and  composed  ;  he 
expressed  much  gratification  on  seeing  them, 
and  imparted  much  tender  counsel  ;  signifying 
the  comfort  it  afforded  him  in  believing  that 
they  had  been  preserved  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  and,  in  a  very  affectionate  manner,  earnest- 
ly recommended  them  to  keep  to  the  simplicity 
of  their  religious  profession  in  their  dress  and 
deportment,  evincing  the  solicitude  of  a  father 
for  their  present  and  everlasting  welfare. 

To  some  Friends  who  visited  him  (at  his  re- 
quest) he  expressed  his  great  satisfaction  in 
the  visits,  and  seemed  cheerful ;  and  said  it 
had  been  a  great  strength  to  him  to  see  some 
of  our  precious  young  Friends  coming  forward 
in  the  truth  (alluding  to  some  who  had  lately 
appeared  in  the  ministry),  and  mentioned  the 
names  of  several;  he  greatly  desired  their 
encouragement,  and  that  they  might  be  pre- 
served in  faithful  dedication;  with  one  thus 
present  he  expresijcd  his  feeling  of  sympathy 
and  unity. 

It  was  his  primary  concern  to  know  Christ 
formed  in  him,  and  having,  through  Divine 
favor,  attained  to  a  good  degree  of  this  precious 
experience,  religion  became  to  him  a  holy  cer- 
tainty ;  hence  he  was  restrained  from  indulging 
in  controversy  on  doctrinal  subjects,  which 


the  redeeming  power  of  the  Lord,  his  mind  in 
the  hour  of  death  was  preserved  in  sweet  tran- 
quillity. Having  "washed  his  robes  and  made 
them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,''  he 
passed  away  in  a  quiet  state  of  mind,  on  the 
morning  of  the  twelfth  day  of  the  Twelfth 
month,  1834,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age. 

Mark  the  |erf6ct  man  and  behold  the  up- 
right, for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace."  His 
funeral,  which  took  place  the  day  after  his  de- 
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cease,  was  large.  Among  the  number  that  at 
tended  it  were  many  people  of  color,  who,  in 
this  righteous  man,  lost  a  sympathizing  friend 
and  benefactor. 


INCIDENT  IN  A  STAGE  COACH  IN  ENGLAND. 

Many  years  ago,  when  Willett  Hicks  was  in 
England,  and  passing  through  the  country  in  a 
cOach,  a  very  interesting  conversation  took 
place,  which  the  writer  heard  from  his  own 
lips  after  his  return  home.  As  they  passed 
through  a  highly  cultivated  region,  remarks 
were  made  by  Willett,  and  inquiries  which  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  he  was  an  American. 
Many  questions  were  then  put  to  him  by  the 
passengers  in  relation  to  America,  which  he 
answered.  At  length  an  aflfable,  intelligent 
gentleman  said,  "  And  pray  sir,  have  you  any 
religion  in  America  V  "  Yes  replied  Willett, 
^'  a  great  deal  of  religion."  "  And  what  kind 
of  religion  is  it?"  Bible  religion."  "  Pray 
sir,  explain  what  you  mean  by  Bible  religion." 

We  profess  the  New  Testament,  but  we  live 
by  the  Old."  Here  Willett  was  again  asked 
for  an  explanation,  when  he  went  to  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  and  took  up  divers  of  its 
impressive  teachings—'*  Ye  have  heard  that  it 
hath  been  said  by  them  of  old  time,  an  eye  for 
an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  :  hut  I  say  unto 
you  that  ye  resist  not  evil:  but  whosoever  shall 
smite  thee  on  the  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the 
other  also;  and  if  any  man  sue  thee  at  the  law 
and  take  away  thy  coat  let  him  have  thy  cloak 
also."  . 

"Again,  ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said 
by  them  of  old  time,  thou  shalt  not  forswear 
thyself,  but  shalt  perform  unto  the  Lord  thine 
oaths :  but  I  say  unto  you,  swear  not  at  all ; 
neither  by  heaven,  for  it  is  God's  throne,"  &c. 

"  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said,  thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  and  hate  thine  enemy.  But 
I  say  unto  you,  love  your  enemies,  bless  them 
that  curse  you,  and  do  good  to  them  that  hate 
you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use 
you,"  &c. 

These  strong  and  beautiful  Christian  doc- 
trines were  descanted  upon  by  Willett,  who 
also  brought  into  view  the  command  of  Jesus 
to  the  disciples  when  they  were  sent  forth  to 
preach  the  gospel,  "  Freely  ye  have  received, 
freely  give." 

The  conversation  was  very  interesting,  and 
the  whole  of  the  passengers  became  listeners. 
It  was  continued  until  they  came  near  the  place 
where  the  English  gentleman  was  to  stop, 
when  he  said  to  Willett,  "  Now  this  conversa- 
tion is  not  finished,  and  probably  never  will  be, 
unless  you  will  go  with  me  to  my  house  which  is 
close  by,"  pointing  to  a  beautiful  seat  in  view. 
Willett  excused  himself,  saying  his  engagements 
would  not  permit.  After  they  parted  and  the 
coach  drove  off,  Willett  was  asked  whether  he 


knew  who  he  had  been  talking  to;  he  replied, 
"  No,  that  he  was  an  entire  stranger,  and  knew 
no  one  there."  He  was  then  informed  that  he 
was  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  W. 


SOME  REMARKS  ON  CHRISTIAN  DISCIPLINE  AS 
IT  RESPECTS  THE  EDUCATION  OF  YOUTH. 
BY  SAR\H  (bOBERT)  GRUBB. 

As  there  are  dispositions  manifest  in  chil- 
dren, after  the  knowldge  of,  good  and  evil  is 
contracted,  which  degrade  the  mind  from  the 
innocency  wherein  they  were  first  created  ;  and 
which,  like  an  evil  tree  (if  suffered  to  grow)J 
will  produce  unwholesome  fruit;  so  there  is 
also  in  the  power  of  those  who  have  rightly  the 
care  of  them,  a  means  which  may,  by  the  con- 
curring op(  rations  of  truth,  be  rendered  effect- 
ual for  counteracting  those  dispositions  :  and 
as  both  the  disorder  and  the  remedy  lie  deep  in 
the  heart,  they  must  be  sought  for  there,  with- 
out the  love  of  superiority,  a  carnal  judgment 
of  good  and  evil,  or  the  influence  of  self-will. 

To  bring  children  to  a  true  and  profitable 
sense  of  their  own  states,  and  direct,  them  to 
the  spiritual  w:irfare  in  themselves,  is  the  main 
end  of  all  religious  labor  on    their  account; 
and  herein  a  single  eye  ought  to  be  kept  to  the 
witness  of  truth  in  their  minds  ;  for  that  must 
be  visited  and  raised  before  they  can  so  see  as 
to  repent  and  be  converted  from  evil.  When 
this  is  the  principal  object  in  the  view  of  those 
who  consider  themselves  as  delegated  shep- 
herds, accountable  for  the  preservation  of  their 
flock,  they  are  religiously  engaged  to  promote 
it  by  such  means  as  are  put  in  their  power, 
under    the  influence  of  a  Christian  spirit; 
which  preserves  from  a  desire  of  occasioning 
suffering,  or  more  of  it  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  obtaining  of  that  end,  and  gives 
patience  to  persevere  in  labour  without  faint- 
ino',  streno;th  to  bear  and  forbear  in  their  wait- 
ings  for  the  springing  up  of  the  good  seed  ;  and 
opens  an  eye  of  faith  to  look  for,  and  depend 
only  upon,  the  blessing  on  their  endeavours. 
Hereby  the  conduct  of  such  is  deeply  instruct- 
ive to  children ;  and  may  seal  upon  their  minds 
the  pious  concern  of  their  preceptors,  and  af- 
f-ectionately  endear  them  in  a  friendship  last- 
ingly profitable ;  when  they  prove,  through 
the  influence  of  divine  love  upon  their  own  un- 
derstandings, the  justice,  mercy,  and  nobility 
of  that  Christian  discipline  which  has  been  ex- 
ercised towards  them,  and  whereby  they  have 
obtained  sweet  communion  with,  and  an  open- 
ing to,  the  fountain  of  good  in  themselves. 

If  in  our  passage  through  life  we  are  often 
brought  to  acknowledge  that  of  ourselves,  with- 
out divine  assistance,  we  can  do  nothing,  is  it 
not  abundantly  obvious  in  the  work  of  bestow- 
ing a  religious  education  on  youth?  and  should 
any  wisdom  preside  over  that  which  cometh 
down  from  above,  and  is  first  pure,  then  peace- 
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able,  gentle,  and  easy,  to  be  entreated,  full  of 
mercy,  and  full  of  good  fruit,  without  partiality,  | 
and  without  hypocrisy  It  is  lamentable  to  j 
see  how  people  in  gerieral,  and  even  some  who 
seek  the  sense  of  Truth  on  other  occasions, 
seem  to  consider  themselves  at  any  time,  or  in 
any  disposition,  qualified  to  instruct  and  cor- 
rect children,  without  perceiving  that  their  own 
will  require  to  be  first  subdued,  before  they 
can  acceptably  be  instrumental  in  subduing 
the  wills  of  others.  Though  acts  of  indiscre- 
tion or  severities  may  have  a  tendency  to  hum- 
ble those  who  receive  them  (through  whose 
sincerity  all  things  work  together  for  good, 
even  as  persecution  has  been  blessed  to  thou- 
sands), yet  the  instruments  are  by  no  means 
acquitted  thereby,  their  conduct  not  being 
the  produce  of  that  faith  which  worketh  by 
love  to  the  purifying  of  the  heart.  It  is  not  to 
be  expected  but  that  there  is  reserved  for  such 
a  proportionate  degree  of  suffering  to  that 
which  in  their  own  wills  they  have  occasioned 
to  others;  though  by  their  natural  understand- 
ing only,  their  perception  of  divine  recompense 
may  not  be  clear  enough  to  distinguish  it; 
yet  a  righteous  retribution,  or  receiving  that 
measure  themselves  which  they  have  meted  to 
others,  may  await  them. 

"  Provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath,"  said 
the  apostle.  A  conduct  may  be  exercised  to- 
wards youth  which,  being  under  the  influence 
of  the  passions,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  raise 
a  similar  return.  To  punish  a  child  because 
it  has  offended  us,  without  the  discovery  of  an 
evil  design,  is  to  act  under  an  unchristian 
spirit  which  revenges  injuries.  This  is  a  dis- 
position which  is  apt  to  receive  its  gratifica- 
tions from  a  flattering,  cringing  spirit,  and  from 
such  marks  of  respect  as  originate  in  an  impure 
spring  of  action  ;  and  hence  teachers  of  chil- 
dren may,  from  a  superficial  judgment,  approve 
and  strengthen  the  little  pharisees  under  their 
care ;  whilst  the  pure  life  that  is  struggling  in 
the  hearts  of  some  who  resemble  the  publican, 
is  crushed  and  disregarded.  Many  and  deep 
are  the  sorrows  of  the  childhood  of  some,  which 
proceed  from  different  causes ;  and  doubtless 
that  incapacity  wherein  they  are  placed  for  ob- 
taining redress  from  real  grievances,  and  the 
abuse  of  power  being  strengthened  in  those 
from  whom  they  receive  them,  may  be  num- 
bered amongst  these  affecting  occasions.  Many 
children,  even  in  our  Society,  have  a  loose  un- 
guarded education,  and  grow  up  as  deeenerate 
plants  of  a  strange  vine,  having  very  little  care 
exercised  towards  them,  except  to  indulge  their 
unruly  appetites  and  passionate  desires.  These 
require  the  yoke  to  be  laid  upon  them  with 
caution  and  true  judgment,  lest  more  should  be 
commanded  than  they  possess  abilities  to  per- 
form, and  so  their  deficiency  be  unjustly  laid  to 
their  charge;   yet  the  cultivation  of  their 


minds  should  be  steadily  pursued  under  that 
I  holy  assistance  without  which  we  can  do 
j  nothing  acceptably.  Past  experience  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  sufficient  qualification  for  this, 
any  more  than  for  other  religious  services,  even 
where  it  has  been  right,  and  much  less  so 
when  it  has  not  been  strictly  under  the  influ- 
ence of  that  wisdom  which  is  pure  and  without 
partiality.  Wisdom  and  strength  must  be  wait- 
ed for  day  by  day,  for  the  right  performance  of 
our  duties,  before  Him  who  weighs  our  actions 
in  the  balance  of  pure  justice,  and  only  ap- 
proves those  which  are  wrought  in  the  Spirit. 
To  educate  children  religiously  requires  a 
quietude  of  mind  and  sympathy  in  their  guard- 
ians with  the  state  of  the  good  seed  in  them, 
which  will  lead  rightly  to  discriminate  between 
good  and  evil ;  to  discover  the  corrupt  source 
of  many  seeming  good  Mictions ;  and  to  perceive 
that  a  real  innocency  is  the  root  of  others, 
which  custom  and  a  superficial  investigation 
have  rendered  reprehensible.  Here  we  see  the 
necessity  of  true  wisdom  being  renewed,  and 
the  insufficiency  of  that  which  is  carnal,  and 
boasts  its  own  experience  and  strength.  It  is 
the  humble  mind  to  which  is  unfolded  such 
mysteries  of  true  godliness  for  its  own  edifica- 
tion and  that  of  those  under  its  care,  as  could 
not  have  been  received  in  the  support  of  a  false 
consequence  and  the  love  of  superiority.  If 
<3hildren  are  to  be  instructed  in  the  ground- 
work of  true  religion,  ought  they  not  to  discov- 
er in  those  placed  over  them  a  lively  example 
thereof?  or  ought  they  to  see  any  thing  in  the 
conduct  of  others  which  would  be  condemna- 
ble  in  them  were  they  in  similar  circumstances  ? 
Of  what  importance,  then,  is  it  for  guardians 
of  children  to  rule  their  own  spirits ;  for  when 
their  tempers  are  irritable,  their  language  im- 
petuous, their  voices  exerted  above  what  is 
necessary,  their  threatenings  unguarded,  or  the 
execution  of  them  rash,  however  children  may 
for  a  time  suffer  under  these  things,  they  are 
not  instructed  thereby  in  the  groundwork  of 
true  religion;  nor  will  the  witness  of  truth,  as 
their  judgments  mature,  approve  a  conduct  like 
this ;  though,  through  the  bias  of  self-will,  it 
may  be  adopted  in  similar  cases  in  a  succeed- 
ing generation,  by  those  who,  infatead  of  having 
gathered  good  seed,  have,  from  the  mixture  of 
their  education,  preferred  the  bad,  which  meet- 
ing with  a  soil  suitable  to  its  nature,  grows 
and  becomes  fruitful  to  the  corrupting  of  many 
more. 

The  love  of  power  is  so  deeply  implanted  in 
the  natural  mind,  that  without  we  discover  it 
and  its  evil  tendency  in  the  true  light,  we  are 
not  likely  to  consider  it  as  an  enemy  of  our 
own  house,  against  which  we  are  called  to  war 
with  as  much  righteous  zeal  as  against  the  evil  in 
others;  yea  with  more,  because  it  is  declared 
such  are  our  greatest  foes.    Where  this  cor- 
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rupt  part  is  cherished,  it  stains  our  actions; 
and  having  gained  the  ascendency  over  the 
-pure,  lowly  seed,  bribes  and  influences  the  judg- 
ment respecting  good  and  evil,  and  establishes 
the  mind  in  a  self  complacency,  which,  how- 
ever productive  of  reproof,  has  seldom  an  ear 
to  that  instruction  by  which  itself  stands  con- 
demned. The  prodigal  display  and  use  of 
power  is  the  very  destruction  of  Christian 
discipline.  Power  is  necessery,  not  to  be  as- 
sumed in  the  will  of  the  creature,  but  to  stand 
subservient  to  the  judgment  of  truth  under 
which  it  ought  to  be  exerted ;  \ym^  in  ambush 
as  a  waiting  assisting  force,  ready  to  be  called 
in  cases  of  difficulty;  when,  if  it  step  forth  in 
true  dignity,  the  appearance  rather  than  the 
use  of  it  may  generally  prove  sufficient,  and  its 
wise  retreat  render  it  still  more  useful  and 
reverenced.  True  love,  clearness  of  judment, 
and  the  meeifness  of  wisdom,  are  the  supporters 
of  true  dignity  ;  and  where  these  prevail  in  a 
mind  under  divine  government  and  control, 
they  give  authority,  firmness,  and  benevolence 
in  thought,  word,  and  deed  ;  which  have  a 
profitable  and  comfortable  effect  upon  those 
who  are  placed  under  their  influence,  and  open 
a  door  for  undisguised  familiarity  and  affection- 
ate intercourse,  wherein  children  receive  in- 
struction  more  suitably  and  cordiaily  than  un 
der  the  arbitrary  sway  of  a  continually  assumed 
power.  Should  we  lay  hold  of  Christian  prin- 
ciple in  all  its  branches,  and  return  with  it  to 
its  root,  either  amongst  the  children  or  in  the 
church,  we  shall  always  find  it  originates  in  a 
Christian  spirit ;  and  that  every  plausible  ap- 
pearance which  is  defective  on  this  ground,  is 
so  far  no  better  than  sounding  brass  or  a  tink- 
ling cymbal. 

The  right  education  of  children,  especially 
in  boarding  schools,  is  no  doubt  a  close  and  ar- 
duous work.  Those,  however,  who  are  rightly 
engaged  therein,  and  endeavour  after  their  own 
refinement  and  an  increasing  acquaintance 
with  the  fountain  of  purity  in  themselves,  need 
not  have  their  eye  outward  for  the  establish- 
ment of  power  and  authority ;  for  he  who  feeds 
the  ravens  and  clothes  the  lillies  knows  what 
they  stand  in  need  of,  and  is  able  out  of  his 
own  treasury  to  supply  all  their  wants  ;  to  be 
"  mouth  and  wisdom,  tongue  and  utterance 
and  will  not  fail  to  help  under  their  greatest  dif- 
ficulties, if  they  support  a  patient  dependence 
upon  him  alone,  and  profitably  live  under  the 
persuasion,  that  when  he  shuts  no  one  should 
attempt  to  open,  and  when  he  opens  none  can 
shut. — British  Friend. 


It  would  be  some  check  to  self-confidence,  if 
every  one  who  differs  in  opinion  from  another, 
would  calmly  consider,  that  as  two  contraries 
cannot  be  true,  possibly  he  may  be  wrong,  and 
his  opponent  right. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Tn  No.  2  of  the  "  Friends'  Literature"  is  an 
article  headed,  ''A  Suggestion,"  the  object  of 
which  is  to  form  An  association  for  the  pub- 
lication of  Friends'  works,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  and  the  preparation  of  suitable  books 
for  the  reading  of  children,  as  well  as  those  of 
more  mature  years." 

The  proposition  has  received  some  notice, 
but  it  appears  to  me  not  so  much  as  its  impor- 
tance properly  claims.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  dwell  extendedly  now  upon  what  I  regard 
as  one  of  the  pressing  needs  of  our  Society. 
This  subject  has  been  so  interestingly  and  im- 
pressively expatiated  upon,  in  an  article 
headed,  "  Suitable  Reading,"  signed  ^'  Susan 
H.,"  in  No.  8  of  the  "  Intelligencer,"  that  I 
would  recommend  a  reperusal  of  it  by  our 
members.  What  parent  can  read  the  following 
partial  extract  from  one  of  its  paragraphs  with- 
out being  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the 
subject:  —  "And  now  I  ask  for  something 
which  we  can  give  our  children  to  read.  For 
twenty  years  I  have  been  interested  in  this 
subject; — for  twenty  years  I  have  visited 
Friends'  book  stores ; — for  twenty  years  I 
have  looked  for  books  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed;— and  for  twenty  years  I  have  been 
constrained  to  look  in  vain." 

Do  we  not  need  what  might  be  called,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expression,  a  devotional 
literature ;  a  literature  calculated  to  make  seri- 
ous and  solemn  impressions  upon  the  minds  of 
our  children.  William  Penn  or  some  one  else 
has  said,  that  "A  serious  mind  is  the  native 
soil  of  every  virtue."  Some  writer  in  the  "  In- 
telligencer" has  quoted  from  the  autobiography 
of  John  Quincy  Adams  a  few  lines  which  that 
remarkable  man  says  his  mother  taught  him  to 
repeat  upon  retiring  to  rest,  and  which  prac- 
tice he  says  he  never  or  scarcely  ever  omitted 
during  his  extended  life. 

"And  now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep  : 
If  I  should  die  before  I  wake, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take." 

A  recitation  of  these  few  lines  has  probably 
solemnized  the  minds  of  very  many  children, 
as  it  appears  to  have  done  that  of  John  Quincy 
Adams.  There  is  no  doubt  that  written  lan- 
guage may  be  the  means  of  making  religious 
impressions  upon  the  minds  of  our  children,  as 
well  as  communicating  important  truths,  even 
at  a  very  early  period.  I  remember  when  quite 
young,  one  quiet  summer  First-day  morning, 
before  the  other  members  of  the  family  had 
arisen,  I  arose  very  early,  and  clambering  with 
the  aid  of  a  chair  to  a  closet,  I  obtained  a  lit- 
tle work  called  the  "  Child's  Instructor,"  and 
turning  its  leaves,  I  found  and  read  the  follow- 
ing lines : — 
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"  Lord,  in  the  morning,  thou  shalt  hear  my  voice 

ascending  high, 
To  thee  will  I  direct  my  prayer,  to  thee  will  I  lift  up 

mine  eye  ; 

Thou  art  a  God,  in  whose  sight,  the  wicked  shall 

not  stand,  » 
Sinners  shall  ne'er  be  thy  delight,  nor  dwell  at  thy 

right  hand." 

The  solemnity  and  sweetness  of  feeling, 
which,  like  a  canopy  of  love  rested  upon  my 
spirit,  produced  an  impression  which,  "  Time 
and  much  that  time  hath  brought  with  it,"  have 
not  erased  from  my  memory.  Piety  is  a  cul- 
tivated plant;  and  though  the  great  husband- 
roan  may  furnish  the  soil  and  the  seed,  still  is 
it  not  in  consonance  with  the  religious  econo- 
my of  the  great  Author  of  us  all,  that  by  a  due 
preparation  of  the  soil,  we  should  endeavor  to 
assist  in  the  germination  of  the  seed,  and  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  plant,  in  the 
minds  of  our  children  ? 

Perhaps  there  is  no  department  of  our  reli- 
gious duties  in  which  we  are  more  deficient  as 
parents  than  in  an  earnest  endeavor  to  make 
religious  impressions  upon  the  minds  of  our 
children.  Religious  susceptibility  implies 
thoughtfulness ;  thoughtfulness  implies  still- 
ness, and  in  this  condition  of  stillness  our  gra- 
cious heavenly  Parent  oft-times  condescends, 
to  speak  once,  yea  twice,  to  open  the  mind, 
and  prepare  it  to  receive  heavenly  instruction." 

This  seriousness  of  spirit  is  not  a  casual  en- 
dowment ;  it  is  doubtless  a  constituent  element 
in  our  spiritual  existence,  and  not  confined  to 
communities,  nations  or  eras.  It  pertains  to 
the  highest  order  of  created  existences,  and 
appears  to  be  a  medium  through  which  God 
sometimes  speaks  to  his  accountable  creatures, 
in  order  to  "  Hide  pride  or  error  from  man, 
and  save  his  soul  from  going  down  to  the  pit." 

If  there  is  ground  to  hope  for  an  increased 
religious  engagedness  of  mind  among  those 
who  may  succeed  us,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
most  promising  effort  lies  in  the  direction  of 
endeavoring  to  prepare  the  mental  soil  of  our 
children  to  receive  the  good  seed,  which  the 
great  Husbandman  sows  broadcast  over  the 
spiritual  domain  of  his  rational  creation. 

In  all  concerns  of  this  kind,  there  must  be  a 
beginning,  however  small,  for  without  a  begin- 
ning there  can  be  no  progression  ;  and  believing 
that  a  smaller  pecuniary  contribution  than  the 
one  proposed  by  our  friend  S.  would  enlist  the 
feelings  of  a  larger  number  of  our  members,  the 
writer  of  this  article  is  willing  to  be  one  of  two 
hundred  to  subscribe  five  dollars  each,  towards 
promoting  the  purpose  under  consideration. 

If  the  movement,  in  the  course  of  its  ad- 
vancement, should  promise  to  realize  the  hope- 
ful expectations  of  many  concerned  Friends,  it 
is  hardly  to  be  doubted,  that  the  amount  of 
subFoription  can  be  eventually  increased,  so  as 
to  accomplish,  to  the  extent  of  this  agency,  the 


purpose  contemplated.  I  perceive  no  present 
necessity  to  define  the  rules  by  which  the  asso- 
ciation is  to  be  governed.  It  may  however  be 
appropriate  to  suggest  that  no  subscriptions 
are  to  be  paid  in  until  the  subscribers  have 
agreed  upon  a  satisfactory  plan  of  procedure. 

A  Parent. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  13,  1864. 

Simplicity  not  Incompatible  with  true 
Kefinement. — It  is  cause  of  regret  that  some 
of  our  testimonies  are  held  so  traditionally 
among  us,  that  many  of  our  members  have 
failed  to  perceive  their  beauty  and  importance. 

In  the  old  English  discipline  it  is  clearly 
portrayed  that  our  simple-hearted  and  heavenly- 
minded  predecessors  saw,  in  the  vain  customs 
and  costiy  fashions  of  the  times,  particularly  in 
the  excess  of  apparel  and  furniture,  a  spirit  of 
extravagance  and  "  a  fondness  for  show  incon- 
sistent with  the  Christian  character.''  They 
were,  therefore,  frequently  concerned  to  advise 
their  members  against  an  indulgence  in  such 
habits  as  have  a  tendency  "  to  cherish  the 
sreds  of  vanity  and  folly,"  and  "foster  a  grow- 
ing spirit  of  pride    and  self-exaltation. 

But  in  the  present  ddition  of  our  discipline, 
in  the  desire  to  present  a  concise  collect  of  the 
various  subjects  treated  of,  the  compilers  have 
from  time  to  time  so  abbreviated  the  text,  that, 
on  many  points,  little  more  than  the  bare  rules 
and  advices  remain,  while  the  reasons  that  led 
to  concern  on  the  minds  of  our  early  Friends 
are  scarcely  to  be  discerned.  Among  these  is 
the  article  on  "  Plainness  and  Moderation." 
There  is  not  a  more  important  testimony  held 
by  Friends,  nor  one  which  more  emphatically 
characterizes  them  as  a  sect,  than  the  profes- 
sion of  simplicity  in  language,  dress  and  de-, 
portment,  and  upon  this  principle  of  simplicity 
rests  our  testimony  to  plaiDness  in  speech, 
behaviour  and  apparel."  "And  believing  as 
we  do  that  nothing  ought  to  be  esteemed  little 
that  forms  part  of  our  Christian  duty,  we 
would  exhort  all  our  members  to  an  entire 
consistency  on  these  points." 

"  Let  your  moderation  appear  unto  all  men," 
said  the  apostle,  and  "  whether,  therefore,  ye 
eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the 
glory  of  God."    If  this  were  our  concern,  we 
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would  manifest  the  sincerity  of  our  profession 
by  a  daily  consistent  Christian  practice.  Our 
moderation  would  appear  in  all  things — in  the 
decoration  of  our  houses  and  in  our  furniture — 
in  our  mode  of  living  and  manner  of  exercising 
hospitality,  and  in  our  conversations  and  at- 
tire— not  in  a  rigid  conformity  to  a  peculiar 
cut  or  color,  which,  if  worn  in  expensive  ma- 
terial, cannot  be  considered  simple,  but  in  a 
conscientious  adherence  to  simplicity  in  all  our 
habits,  customs  and  household  arrangements. 
This  state  of  watchfulness  does  not  preclude  a 
proper  use  of  the  blessings  by  which  we  are 
surrounded,  but,  as  our  judgments  are  directed 
to  discriminate  between  the  evil  and  the  good, 
and  our  concern  is  to  do  only  that  which  is 
right,  those  things  which  are  lawful  are  enjoyed 
with  a  keener  relish,  for  we  more  fully  realize 
that  our  Father  made  them  all. 

Simplicity  and  moderation  are  not  incompa- 
tible with  true  refinement.  While  we  reject 
all  mere  worldly  courtesies  as  insincere  and  ar- 
tificial, we  should  feel  it  incumbent  upon  us 
to  practice  that  true  Christian  courtesy  which 
is  opposed  to  roughness  of  manner,  and  a  want 
of  proper  respect  for  the  feelings  of  others. 
Job  Scott,  in  a  letter  dictated  to  his  relatives 
eleven  days  previous  to  his  decease,  says  in  re- 
gard to  his  children,  ''Although  I  do  not  wish 
much  of  the  world's  polish,  yet  it  is,  at  this 
awful  moment,  my  desire  that  they  may  not  be 
brought  up  with  much  rusticity ;  for  this,  I  be- 
lieve, has  not  very  often  contributed  either  to 
civil  or  religious  usefulness." 

It  is  impossible  to  adhere  strictly  to  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles  without  be- 
coming purified  and  refined,  and  if  the  same 
mind  be  in  us  "  which  was  also  in  Christ  Je- 
sus," we  shall  be  kindly  afi"ectioned  one  to 
another  with  brotherly  love ;  in  honor  prefer- 
ring one  another."  This  subjugation  of  the 
selfish  nature  brings  us  to  a  due  consideration 
for  others,  and  restrains  from  giving  unneces- 
sary pain  and  annoyance. 

The  beauty  of  a  Christian  character  is  never 
more  forcibly  portrayed  than  when  the  Divine 
principle  of  love  to  God  and  love  to  man  is  ap- 
parent in  every  action,  elevating  the  mind  and 
thoughts,  and  refining  the  heart  and  life.  A 
well  ordered  Christian  home,  in  which  refine- 
ment and  simplicity  unite,  and  in  which  a  con 


trolling  influence  is  felt  restraining  from  indul- 
gence in  unlawful  pleasures  and  inciting  to  a 
cheerful  appreciation  of  every  good  and  every 
perfect  gift,  is  a  temple  from  which  incense 
arises  to  the  Most  High. 

Died,  od  the  16th  of  6th  month,  1864,  of  paraljtic 
aflFection,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John  P.  Hoopes,  aged 
77  years  ;  a  consistent  member  of  London  Grove 
Monthly  Meeting.  In  the  early  part  of  her  illness, 
she  expressed  a  concern  to  feel  an  assurance  of  ac- 
ceptance with  her  Heavenly  Father,  which  she  no 
doubt  realized.  On  the  day  before  her  death,  she 
repeated,  in  broken  accents, — 

What  cannot  resignation  do? 

It  wonders  can  perform  : 
That  powerful  word  "  Thy  will  be  done," 
Can  every  fear  disarm. 
Her  loss  will  be  deeply  felt  in  the  family  circle, 
particularly  so  by  her  bereaved  partner,  they  hav- 
ing lived  together  nearly  fifty -four  years.  h. 

 ,  on  the  1st  of  1st  month,  1864,  at  bis  resi- 
dence in  the  township  of  Whitechurch,  Peter  Wil- 
son, in  the  85th  year  of  his  age  ;  many  years  an 
elder  of  Yonge  St.  Monthly  Meeting,  Canada  West. 

 ,  at  Yorktown,  West  Chester  county,  N.  Y., 

on  the  26th  of  6th  month,  1864,  at  the  residence  of 
her  brother-in-law,  Barnabas  Flewwellin,  Mary  S., 
widow  of  Benjamin  Weeks,  in  the  67th  year  of  her 
age  ;  she  was  an  exemplary  member  of  Chappaqua 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  for  many  years  filled  the  sta- 
tion of  elder.  The  last  time  she  left  her  home  in 
Mount  Kisco,  was  to  attend  our  late  Yearly  Meeting. 
She  was  taken  ill  at  the  commencement  of  the  meet- 
ing; her  sufferings  though  severe  were  borne  with 
patience  and  resignation.  Her  peace  of  mind  evin- 
ced her  work  was  done,  and  her  lamp  trimmed  and 
burning.  Believing  the  Divine  arm  would  support 
her  through  the  dark  valley,  she  feared  no  evil. 
Gentle  and  unassuming  in  her  manners,  she  was 
most  beloved  by  those  who  knew  her  best.  We 
doubt  not,  she  is  now  enjoying  the  fruition  of  her 
hopes  in  the  mansions  of  the  blest. 

 ,  at  his  residence,  in  Beekman,  Dutchess  co., 

N.  Y,,  on  the  15th  of  6th  month,  1864,  Lewis  Gard- 
ner, aged  73  years. 

Also,  at  the  same  place,  on  the  11th  of  7th  month, 
1864,  his  wife,  Sarah  Gardner,  aged  64  years ; 
they  were  members  of  Oswego  Monthly  Meeting. 
Their  virtue,  piety,  and  kindness  to  the  needy,  won 
respect  and  esteem.  Their  loss  will  long  be  felt  by 
their  children,  and  the  community  in  which  they 
had  resided  nearly  half  a  century.  Truly  may  it  be 
said  of  them,  "  Blessed  are  the  dead,  who  die  in 
the  Lord." 


TTTANTED— A  teacher  for  the  Primary  School 
VV    under  the  care  of  Green  Street  Preparative 
Meeting.    Application  maybe  made  to  either  of  the 
undersigned  Committee. 

Macpherrson  Saunders, 

No.  34  N.  Fourth  St. 
*  Eli  Dillin, 

No.  1218  Graen  St. 
Louisa  J.  Roberts, 
No  421  N.  6th  St. 
Beulah  a.  Allen, 

No.  721  Green  St. 
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A  settlement  of  Freedmen  has  been  lately  estab- 
lished on  Mason's  Island,  in  Potomac  River,  for 
which  the  Friends'  Association  of  New  York,  is  de- 
sirous of  procuring:  a  Teacher.  Any  Friend  willing 
to  go  there,  will  please  address 

Robert  Haydock,  101  Liberty  Street, 

7th  mo.  9th,  1864.  New  York. 


It  is  our  great  happiness  if  we  could  under- 
stand it,  that  we  meet  with  such  checks  in  the 
career  of  our  worldly  enjoyments  :  lest  we 
should  forget  the  giver,  adore  the  gift,  and 
terminate  our  felicity  here,  which  is  not  man's 
ultimate  bliss. — Penn. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Extracts  from  a  Report  offered  to  Friends' 
Associatioji  for  the  Aid  a7id  Elevation  of  the 
Freedmen. 

I  returned  to  Mason's  Island  on  the  21st  of 
Seventh  month,  bearing  with  me  the  gifts  so 
generously  donated  by  the  Board.  I  found  the 
island  more  crowded  than  when  I  left,  a  week 
before.  The  measles  had  broken  out  among 
both  children  and  mothers.  The  promiscuous 
herding  together  of  men  and  women  in  the  bar- 
racks had  been  forbidden.  The  doctor  had  been 
appointed  surgeon  of  the  island,  and  the  open- 
ing of  a  hospital  sanctioned. 

All  these  things  were  most  encouraging,  and 
though  so  many  were  suffering  with  measles, 
other  diseases  were  on  the  decrease.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  too  much  to  say,  that  the  presenrce 
of  those  on  the  island  who  manifested  a  desire 
to  benefit  the  suffering  people  there,  has,  in  no 
small  degree,  assisted  in  bringing  about  this 
change  for  the  better. 

Groing  through  the  barracks  the  day  after 
my  arrival,  and  inquiring  about  the  necessities 
of  the  people,  I  found  that  many  would  gladly 
substitute  loaf-bread  for  the  cakes  lightened 
with  soda  which  they  were  using.    I  went  over 
to  Georgetown  and  bought  of  a  baker  a  quantity 
of  yeast,  which  I  distributed  among  them.  This 
led  to  the  inquiry  of  how  they  were  to  bake  it. 
One  old  woman  said,    she  had  no  spider;  that 
there  was  nothing  of  the  sort  in  all  the  bar- 
racks where  she  stayed.''    "  Why  aunty,  how 
.  does  thee  bake  thy  bread?"  I  inquired.    "  I 
rolls  it  up  in  de  ashes,"  was  the  reply  ;  and  it  was 
true.    In  all  that  barrack,  where  more  than  one 
hundred  found  shelter,  there  was  not  a  single 
convenience  for  baking  their  flour  into  bread. 
The  same  I  found  to  be  true  of  the  adjoining 
one.    In  each  of  the  others,  one  or  two  indivi- 
duals had  spiders  and  Dutch  ovens,  which  were 
kept  constantly  in  use  by  the  owners  and  others, 
— many  waiting  till  far  in  the  night  to  obtain 
the  use^  of  them.    I  thought  I  could  not  do  a 
better  charity  than  to  purchase  several  ovens, 
to  be  kept  by  responsible  women  for  the  use  of 
the  barracks.    I  procured  nine,  at  seven  cents 


per  pound,  making  a  total  cost  of  $12  22.  Col. 
Green,  being  on  the  island  when  they  were 
brought  over,  1  called  his  attention  to  the  ex- 
treme destitution  of  the  people,  especially  ia 
their  means  of  cooking.  He  apologized  for  it 
by  saying  that  it  could  not  be  helped — Govern- 
ment will  do  for  them  all  that  is  required,  but 
that  it  takes  time. 

It  will  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  women  and 
children  when  they  are  cared  for  by  a  civil 
rather  than  a  military  power.  The  military 
power  is  over-taxed  now  with  providing  for  the 
soldiers.  These  poor  colored  dependents  must 
wait  imtil  they  (the  soldiers)  are  served.  Mean- 
while they  are  dying  for  the  bare  necessaries  of 
life,  not  that  there  is  insufficient  food  provided, 
for  there  is  an  abundance  even  to  wastefulness, 
but  the  want  of  means  of  cooking  it  properly, 
causes  much  suffering. 

Clothing  and  bedding  have  not  yet  been  fur- 
nished; the  nights  are  sometimes  very  cold  on 
the  island ;  heavy  dews  fall ;  the  people  were 
obliged  sometimes  to  go  out  and  kindle  their 
fires,  and  sit  around  them  to  keep  warm  ;  after 
such  a  night  we  observed  the  sickness  to  be  on 
the  increase. 

In  establishing  the  hospital,  government  has 
provided  for  all  except  the  mothers  with  newly 
born  infants.  The  surgeon  asked  the  aid  of 
your  Board  in  furnishing  an  apartment  for  such  ; 
without  further  consulting  you  I  promised  aid, 
as  the  outlay  will  be  comparatively  trifling. 
Eight  bedsteads  are  all  that  he  asks  for ;  these 
to  be  about  three-quarters  size.  The  ticks  filled 
with  straw  are  expected  to  be  drawn  with  the 
other  stores.  The  bedsteads  are  so  much  less 
in  price  here  than  at  Washington,  that  I  have 
promised  to  send  from  here.  An  effort  has 
been  made  to  send  by  government  transporta- 
tion ;  by  the  last  of  this  week  I  shall  know  if 
this  can  be  accomplished.  A  communication 
has  been  sent  to  Secretary  Stanton  on  the  sub- 
ject; hoping  by  that  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
transportation  also  of  such  persons  as  are  anx- 
ious to  obtain  employment  among  us.  A  quan- 
tity of  pillows  and  sheets,  with  some  articles  of 
diet,  were  contributed  by  a  Friend  in  Wash- 
ington. 

One  thousand  garments  have  been  distribut- 
ed, sent  froni)  this  and  the  Women's  Association, 
and  yet  one  scarcely  sees  the  good  they  have 
done,  the  population  on  the  island  is  so  fluctu- 
ating. Every  effort  is  made  to  get  homes  for 
all  able  to  work.  They  are  taken  to  New  York 
State,  to  Ohio,  and  very  many  go  into  Maryland. 
It  is  extremely  desirable,  for  the  good  of  these 
people,  that  we  should  make  some  permanent 
effort  for  assisting  them  in  obtaining  homes  in 
the  North. 

If  a  temporary  home,  say  to  accommodate 
fifty  at  a  time,  could  only  be  inaugurated. 
Government,  I  feel  assured  will  be  willing  to 
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grant  free  transportation  for  such  as  are  willing 
to  come  North,  and  the  generous  open-handed 
liberality  of  our  Friends  here  I  think  may  be 
relied  on.  I  feel  certain  that  we  can  aid  these 
people  in  this  way  more  effectually  than  in  any 
other. 

In  selecting  those  whom  I  was  desirous  of 
bringing  on  with  me,  the  difficulty  was  to  re- 
duce the  number;  hundn^ds  would  gladly  have 
come  could  I  have  taken  them  ;  some  were  left 
weeping  because  I  positively  refused  to  take 
another  one.  The  party  brought  on  (thirty 
women  and  children)  were  very  well  behaved, 
and  gave  me  much  less  trouble  than  I  could 
have  anticipated  ;  all  I  believe  have  been  dis- 
posed  of,  and  three  times  the  number  might 
equally  as  soon  have  found  good  homes. 

I  cannot  close  this  Beport,  without  again 
urging  upon  our  friends  the  necessity  of  a  place 
to  accommodate  such  as  arrive  in  our  city  seek- 
ing employment.  I  think  we  should  at  once 
take  the  matter  into  consideration.  The  women 
are  anxious  to  be  earning  something,  and  to  re- 
ceive jooy/  for  their  labor. 

Hard  as  is  the  condition  of  the  people  on 
Mason's  Island,  the  reports  that  come  from 
3Iemphis  represent  the  freedmen  there  in  so 
much  greater  distress,  that  these  seem  comfort- 
able in  comparison.  A  lady  who  arrived  last 
week  from  Memphis,  informed  me  that  there  is 
a  field  appropriated  to  them,  and  as  they  arrive 
in  the  city  they  are  taken  out  to  this  field  and 
there  herded  together  without  shelter  or  any 
comforts,  just  as  a  drove  of  cattle  would  be  dis- 
posed of  The  mortality  among  them  is  start- 
ling. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  inquiry  may  be 
made,  and  if  things  are  so  bad  as  represented, 
some  steps  may  be  taken  to  better  the  condition 
of  those  people. 

L.  J.  Roberts. 

Phila.,  8th  month  3d,  1864. 


"  That  they  might  have  life  more  abundantly.'^ 

JOHN. 

Such,  in  the  Saviour's  own  words,  is  the  pur- 
port of  His  mission  to  man,  that  they  might 
have  life  more  abundantly, — the  full,  free  de- 
velopment of  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers. 
The  Jews  had  lived  bound  up  in  forms  and 
ceremonies  and  blinded  by  bigotry;  Jesus  came 
to  unveil  to  them  the  true  manner  of  worship, 
— the  spirituality  which  is  alone  acceptable  to 
the  Father. 

In  what  does  this  abundant  life  consist  ?  In 
purity  of  heart  and  purpose^ — a  purity  that 
shrinks  from  sin  as  the  direst  evil,  that  strives 
to  walk  uprightly  amid  the  sorest  temptations, 
and  to  see  clearly  the  true  light  from  the  false, 
when  it  needs  guidance  along  life's  devious 
ways. 

This  abundant  life  that  Christ  would  give 
us  hallows  every  earthly  relaticn,  and  calls  out 


a  sense  of  the  duties  that  such  relations  im- 
pose. It  shows  that  for  no  idle  purpose  the 
precious  ties  of  kindred  are  woven,  and  heart 
is  linked  with  heart  in  close  companionship. 
One  may  have  much  influence  abroad  in  the 
world,  but  what  is  the  sum  of  it  all  compared 
to  that  which  permeates  the  daily  life  of  hus-  , 
band,  wife,  child  ?  There,  in  the  silejit  sanc- 
tuary of  home,  the  character  is  true  to  itself; 
its  masks,  if  it  have  any,  are  worn  elsewhere, 
while  in  the  family  circle  each  knows  the  other 
as  he  is,  selfish,  untruthful,  cruel,  untrust- 
worthy, or  the  reverse  of  all  these,  the  pos- 
sessor in  part,  at  least,  of  Christ's  abundant 
life. 

It  is  only  to  the  good  man's  eye  that  nature 
puts  on  her  most  beautiful  garments,  for  in  all 
her  wonders  and  her  loveliness  he  is  conscious 
of  her  chief  charm,  the  evidence  in  all  of  an 
Omnipotent  Friend.  The  sense  of  the  beauti- 
ful, that  true  religion  alone  unfolds  in  its  am- 
plitude, is  satisfied  from  unnumbered  souroes. 
Above,  heaven's  own  blue  is  stretched  from 
horizon  to  horizon,  and  silver  white  clouds 
fleck  it  with  shapes  infinite,  and  send  their  soft 
shadows  down  over  land  and  sea.  The  white- 
crested  waves  leap  and  sparkle  in  the  sunlight, 
and  roll  up  with  soft  murmurings  upon  the 
glistening  shore.  Does  not  the  devout  heart 
find  the  object  of  its  worship  in  all  these  ? 

Or  in  the  sequestered  wood,  where  the 
harshest  sounds  are  wild  birds'  melodies,  and . 
whispering  breezes  telling  their  sweet  musings 
to  the  rustling  leaves,  does  he  not  find  there 
the  love  which  hath  only  a  faint  type  on  earth, 
deep  and  rich  as  human  affections  are? 

To  the  good,  nature  herself,  is  a  revelation, 
meeting  not  the  deepest  wants  of  man's  nature, 
they  can  be  satisfied  alone  at  the  fount  Christ 
hath  opened,  but  those  other  yearnings  for  the 
noble  and  beautiful  that  find  their  food  in 
music,  form  and  color.  God's  priceless  gift  of 
flowers  is  one  fount  from  which  these  yearnings 
can  be  appeased;  the  songsters  that  were 
taught  of  Him  are  ministers  to  those  voiceless 
longings,  and  he  whose  heart  is  true  to  a  noble 
purpose  recognizes  these  evidences  that  He 
who  knew  man's  necessities  provided  for  them 
with  an  unstinted  hand. 

This  abundant  life  which  we  so  much  need 
and  which  all  can  possess,  knows  nought  of 
death.  The  treasures  it  hath  gathered  from 
the  rich  fields  of  God's  heritage  are  those  that 
moth  and  rust  cannot  corrupt,  that  time  can- 
not fade,  that  eternity  can  only  beautify  and 
increase. 

The  wealth  that  adorns  our  dwellings,  loads 
our  tables  and  clothes  us  sumptuously,  perishes 
in  the  using,  and  is  left  at  the  portals  of  the 
unseen  world ;  but  the  treasures  of  a  good 
conscience,  of  a  pure  heart,  of  an  unsullied  life, 
can  no  more  be  taken  from  us  than  life  itself; 
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they  are  a  part  of  our  being.  A  cup  of  water 
given  in  Christ's  name  will  be  more  potent  at 
the  gate  of  heaven,  than  crowns,  and  swords, 
and  heaps  of  untold  gold;  and, the  cup  of  water 
we  can  all  bestow. 

While  we  love  all  that  God  has  given,  either 
in  our  homes  or  in  the  outward  universe,  let 
us  strive  to  live  worthily  of  the  Grreat  Presence, 
to  whom  our  motives  stand  revealed.  We  must 
not  profane  His  altars  with  a  half  offering  of 
love  and  duty,  but  leave  all  there  with  a  perfect 
abandoujnent  of  trust,  realizing  the  needs  He 
alone  can  supply.  Not  until  we  do  this  have  we 
abundantly  the  life  Jesus  came  to  give,  the  life 
whose  future  shall  be  with  Him  in  heaven. 
N.  E.  Farmer.  h.  j.  l. 


'^WHEN  WE  MEET."  ' 

["  When  we  meet"  were  the  concluding  words  of  a  letter,  partly 
on  business,  sent  to  the  writer  by  the  late  Thorn  is  Clark,  of  Bridg- 
water, a  few  days  before  the  death  of  the  latter.] 

Yes, — thus  be  wrote  ; — 

"  Whatever  little  balance  there  may  be 

'Twixt  thee  and  me 

We'll  settle  when  we  meet." 

Ay!  "  when  we  meet !" 

But  how, — and  when, — and  where, — in  what  dis- 

gu'se, — 
In  earth  or  skies, — ■ 
Will  that  next  meeting  be  ? 

'Twas  but  a  trifle 

Called  forth  his  last  expression  of  esteem  ; — 

But  now  they  seem 

More  like  an  invitation, — 

Or  a  dirge, — 

Or  an  unconscious  prophecy  of  woe 

To  us  below, — 

Than  merely  what  they  were. 

The  tender-hearted, — 

He  hath  passed  away,— and  left  us  all  alone  ;— 

Alone !   Alone ! 

Alo'ne  amidst  our  friends. 

Who  doth  not  feel 

That  no  companionship,  however  dear, — 

Far  off  or  near, — 

Can  fill  that  vacant  place 

Which  he  hath  left,— 

Although  so  quietly  'twas  filled  by  him,— 

Ah  me  !  by  himl 

We  hardly  knew  'twas  his. 

He  was  the  friend 

Of  all  the  poor  and  small, — the  faint  and  weak  ;— 
They  all  might  seek 
His  gentle  ministry. 
His  was  the  hand 

To  succour  those  whom  no  one  else  would  aid  •  

To  find  a  shide 

And  shelter  for  the  stricken  ; — 
And  his  the  heart 

That  only  felt  compasnon  if  his  trust, — 

His  generous  trust, — 

Were  shamed  or  unrequited. 

Such  was  his  love — 

An  all-embriicing  flame  of  Christliness, — 
Rejoicing  us 

And  mounting  up  to  God. 


The  dignity 

Was  his  of  reverent  meek  simplicity ; — 
The  dignity 

That  overtops  all  scorn, — 
Nor  feels  a  slight 
For  Self  is  absent. 

His  humble  heart  no  insult  could  abase, — 

And  in  his  face 

Still,  silent  sweetness  shone. 

Around  us  yet  " 

His  favorite  flowers, — his  papers  and  his  books, — 

With  chastened  looks 

His  unusual  absence  mourn  ; — 

But  all  the  Truth 

The  Beauty  and  the  Strength  they  brought  to  him 
Shall  share  with  him 
His  Immortality. 

When  next  we  meet !" — 
Oh, — what  a  long  farewell ! — and  yet  to  some 
That  time  may  come 
Far  sooner  than  we  think. 

Frederick  Thomas. 


[From  the  Anti-Slavery  Standard  J 

WITHOUT  THE  CHILDREN. 

0  the  weary ,^soleran  silence 

Of  a  house  without  the  children; 

0  the  strange,  oppressive  stillness 

Where  the  children  come  no  more  ! 
Ah  !  the  longing  of  the  sleepless 
For  the  soft  arras  of  the  children; 
Ah  !  the  longing  for  the  faces, 

Faces  gone  forevermore  1 

Peeping  through  the  opening  door. 

Strange  it  is  to  wake  at  midnight, 
And  not  hear  the  children  breathing, 
Nothing  but  the  old  clock  ticking, 

Ticking,  ticking  by  the  door. 
Strange  to  see  the  little  dresses 
Hanging  up  there  all  the  morning; 
And  the  gaiters — ah  !  their  patter, 
We  will  hear  it  never  more 
On  our  mirth-forsaken  floor. 

What  is  home  without  the  children? 
'Tis  the  earth  without  its  verdure. 
And  the  sky  without  its  sunshine: 

Life  is  withered  to  the  core  ! 
So  we'll  leave  this  dreary  desert, 
And  v^'U  follow  the  Good  Shepherd 
To  the  greener  pastures  vernal. 

Where  the  lambs  have  "gone  before" 
With  the  Shepherd  evermore  I 

0  the  weary,  solemn  silence 

Of  a  bouse  without  the  children, 

0  the  strange,  oppressive  stillness 

Where  the  children  come  no  more  1 
Ah  !  the  longing  of  the  sleepless 
For  the  soft  arms  of  the  children; 
Ah  !  the  longing  for  the  faces 

Peeping  through  the  opening  door — 

Faces  gone  forevermore  ! 


A  good  conscience  is  to  the  soul,  what  health 
is  to  the  body;  it  preserves  a  constant  ease  and 
sereoity  within  us,  and  more  than  countervails 
all  the  calamities  and  afflictions  which  can  pos- 
sibly befall  us. 
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)RIGIN  OF  TITLES,  FORMS  OF  COURTESY  AND 
FASHIONS. 

From  Herbert  Spenser's  "Illustrations  of  Universal 
Progress." 

Among  early  aggrecjations  of  men  before  yet 
social  observances  existed,  the  sole  forms  of 
sourtesy  known  were  the  sigDS  of  submission  to 
the  strong  man  ;  as  the  sole  law  was  his  will, 
and  the  sole  religion  the  awe  of  his  supposed 
supernaturalness.  Originally,  ceremonies  were 
modes  of  behaviour  to  the  god-king.  Our  com- 
monest titles  have  been  derived  from  his 
names.  And  all  salutations  were  primarily 
worship  paid  to  him.  Let  us  trace  out  these 
truths  in  detail,  beginning  with  titles. 

The  fact  already  noticed,  that  the  names  of 
early  kings  among  divers  races  are  formed  by 
the  addition  of  certain  syllables  to  the  names  of 
their  gods — which  certain  syllables,  like  our 
Mac  and  Fitz^  probably  mean  "son  of,"  or  "de- 
scended from" — at  once  gives  meaning  to  the 
term  Father  as  a  divine  title.    And  when  we 
read,  in  Selden,  that  "the  composition  out  of 
these  names  of  Deities  was  not  only  proper  to 
Kings :   their  Grandes  and  more  honorable 
Subjects"  (no  doubt  members  of  the  royal  race) 
*'had  sometimes  the  like;"  we  see  how  the 
term  Father,  properly  used  by  these  also,  and 
by  their  multiplying  descendants,  came  to  be  a 
title  used  by  the  people  in  general.    And  it  is 
significant  as  bearing  on  this  point,  that  among 
the  most  barbarous  nations  in  Europe,  where 
belief  in  the  divine  nature  of  the  ruler  still 
lingers.  Father  in  this  higher  sense  is  still  a 
regal  distinction.    When,  again,  we  rem^^mber 
how  the  divinity  at  first  ascribed  to  kings  was 
not  a  compliment<iry  fiction  but  a  supposed 
fact;  and  how,  further,  under  the  Fetish  phil- 
osophy the  celestial  bodies  are  believed  to  be 
personages  who  once  lived  among  men ;  we 
see  that  the  appellations  of  oriental  rulers, 
"Brother  t)  the  Sun,"  &c.,  were  probably  once 
expressive  of  a  genuine  belief ;  and  have  simply, 
like  many  other  things,  continued  in  use  after 
all  meaning  has  gone  out  of  them.    We  may 
infer,  too^  that  the  titles  God,  Lord,  Divinity, 
were  given  to  primitive  rulers  literally — that 
the  nostra  divinitas  applied  to  the  Roman  em- 
perors, and  the  various  sacred  designations 
that  have  been  borne  by  monarchs,  down  to  the 
still  extant  phrase,  "Our  Lord  the  King,"  are 
the  dead  and  dying  forms  of  what  were  once 
living  facts.    From  these  names,  God,  Father, 
Lord,  Divinity,  originally  belonging  to  the 
God-king,  and  afterwards  to  God  and  the  king, 
the  derivation  of  our  commonest  titles  of  re- 
spect is  clearly  traceable. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  these  titles 
were  originally  proper  names.    Not  only  do 
:  we  see  among  the  Egyptians,  where  Pharaoh 
■  was  synonymous  with  king,  and  among  the 
Romans,  where  to  be  Caesar,  meant  to  be  Em- 


peror, that  the  proper  names  of  the  greatest 
men  were  transferred  to  their  successors,  and 
so  became  class  names;  but  in  the  Scandina- 
vian mythology  we  may  trace  a  human  title  of 
honor  up  to  the  proper  name  of  a  divine  per- 
sonage. In  Anglo-Saxon  healdor,  or  haUor, 
means  Lord;  and  Balder  is  the  name  of  the 
favorite  of  Odin's  sons — the  gods  who  with  him 
constitute  the  Teutonic  Pantheon.  How  the&e 
names  of  honor  became  general  is  easily  under- 
stood.   The  relatives  of  the  primitive  kings  

the  grandees  described  by  Selden  as  having 
names  formed  on  those  of  the  gods,  and  shown 

by  this  to  be  members  of  of  the  divine  race  

necessarily  shared  in  the  epithets,  such  as 
Lord,  descriptive  of  superhuman  relationships 
and  nature.  Their  ever-multiplying  offspring 
inheriting  these,  gradually  rendered  them  com- 
paratively common.  And  then  they  came  to 
be  applied  to  every  man  of  power :  partly  from 
the  fact  that,  in  these  early  days  when  men 
conceived  divinity  simply  as  a  stronger  kind  of 
humanity,  great  persons  could  be  called  by 
divine  epithets  with  but  little  exaggeration; 
partly  from  the  fact  that  the  unusually  potent 
were  apt  to  be  considered  as  unrecognized  or 
illegitimate  descendants  of  "the  strong,  the  des- 
troyer, the  powerful  one;"  and  partly,  also, 
from  compliment  and  the  desire  to  propitiate. 

Progressively  as  superstition  diminished,  this 
last  became  the  sole  cause.  And  if  we  remem- 
ber that  it  is  the  nature  of  compliment,  as  we 
daily  hear  it,  to  attribute  more  than  is  due — 
that  in  the  constantly  widening  application  of 
"esquire,"  in  the  perpetual  repetition  of  "your 
honor"  by  the  fawning  Irishman,  and  in  the 
use  of  the  name  "gentleman"  to  any  coalheaver 
or  dustman  by  the  lower  classes  of  London,  we 
have  current  examples  of  the  depreciation  of 
titles  consequent  on  compliment — and  that  in 
barbarous  times,  when  the  wish  to  propitiate 
was  stronger  than  now,  this  effect  must  have 
been  greater ;  we  shall  see  that  there  naturally 
arose  an  extensive  misuse  of  all  early  distinc- 
tions. Hence  the  facts,  that  the  Jews  called 
Herod  a  god  ;  that  Father,  in  its  higher  sense, 
was  a  term  used  among  them  by  servants  to 
masters ;  that  Lord  was  applicable  to  any  per- 
son of  worth  and  power.  Hence,  too,  the  fact 
that  in  the  later  periods  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
every  man  saluted  his  neighbor  as  Dominus 
and  Rex. 

But  it  is  in  the  titles  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
in  the  growth  of  our  modern  ones  out  of  them, 
that  the  process  is  most  clearly  seen.  Herr, 
Don,  Signior,  Seigneur,  Sennor,  were  all  origi- 
nally names  of  rulers — of  feudal  lords.  By  the 
complimentary  use  of  these  names  to  all  who 
could,  on  any  pretence,  be  supposed  to  merit 
them,  and  by  successive  degradations  of  them 
from  each  step  in  the  descent  to  a  still  lower 
one,  they  have  come  to  be  common  forms  of 
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address.  At  first  the  phrase  in  which  a  serf 
accosted  his  despotic  chief,  mein  Tierr  is  now 
familiarly  applied  in  Germany  to  ordinary  peo- 
ple. The  Spanish  title  Don,  once  proper  to 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  only,  is  now  accorded 
to  all  clasess.  So,  too,  is  it  with  Signior  in 
Italy.  Seigneur,  and  Monseigneur,  by  contrac- 
tion in  Sienr  and  Monsieur,  have  produced  the 
term  of  respect  claimed  by  every  Frenchman. 
And  whether  Sire  be  or  be  not  a  like  contrac 
tion  of  Signior,  it  is  clear  that,  as  it  was  borne 
by  sundry  of  the  ancient  feudal  lords  of  France, 
who,  as  Seldeu  says,  ''affected  rather  to  bee 
styled  by  the  name  of  Sire  than  Baron,  as  Le 
Sire  de  Monlraorenciej  Le  Sire  de  Beauieu, 
and  the  like,"  and  as  it  has  been  commonly 
used  to  monarcbs,  our  word  Sir,  which  is  de 
rived  from  it,  originally  meant  lord  or  king. 
Thus,  too,  is  it  with  feminine  titles.  Lady, 
which  according  to  Home  Tooke,  means  ex- 
alted, and  was  at  first  given  only  to  the  few,  is 
now  given  to  all  women  of  education.  Dame, 
once  an  honorable  name  to  which,  in  old  books, 
we  find  the  epithets  of  "high-born"  and  "state- 
ly" aflSxed,  has  now,  by  repeated  widenings  of 
its  application,  become  relatively  a  term  of  con- 
tempt. And  if  we  trace  the  compound  of  this, 
ma  Dame,  through  its  contractions — Madam, 
ma  am  mam,  mum,  we  find  that  the  "Yes'm" 
of  Sally  to  her  mistress  is  originally  equivalent 
to  "Yes,  my  exalted,"  or  "Yes,  your  highness." 
Throughout,  therefore,  the  genesis  of  words  of 
honor  has  been  the  same.  Just  as  with  the 
Jews  and  with  the  Romans,  has  it  been  with 
the  modern  Europeans.  Tracing  these  every- 
day names  to  their  primitive  significations  of 
lord  and  king,  and  remembering  that  in  aborigi 
nal  societies  these  were  applied  only  to  the 
gods  and  their  descendants,  we  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  our  familiar  Sir  and  Monsieur 
are,  in  their  primary  and  expanded  meanings, 
terms  of  adoration. 

Further  to  illustrate  this  gradual  deprecia- 
tion of  titles,  and  to  confirm  the  inference 
drawn,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  in  passing,  that 
the  oldest  of  them  have,  as  might  be  expected, 
been  depreciated  to  the  greatest  extent.  Thus, 
Master — a  wotd  proved  by  its  derivation  and 
by  the  similarity  of  the  connate  words  in  other 
languages  (Fr.,  m.aitre  for  master ;  Russ.,  mas- 
ter ;  Dan.,  meester  ;  Ger.,  meister)  to  have  been 
one  of  the  earliest  in  use  for  expressing  lord- 
ship— has  now  become  applicable  to  children 
only,  and  under  the  modification  of  "Mister," 
to  persons  next  above  the  laborer.  Again, 
knighthood,  the  oldest  kind  of  dignity,  is  also 
the  lowest ;  and  Knight  Bachelor,  which  is  the 
lowest  order  of  knighthood,  is  more  ancient  than 
any  other  of  the  orders.  Similarly,  too,  with 
the  peerage:  Baron  is  alike  the  earliest  and 
least  elevated  of  its  divisions.  This  continual 
degradation  of  all  names  of  honor  has,  from 


time  to  time,  made  it  requisite  to  introduce 
new  ones  having  that  distinguishing  effect 
which  the  originals  had  lost  by  generality  of 
use;  just  as  our  habit  of  misapplying  superla- 
tives has,  by  gradually  destroying  their  force, 
entailed  the  need  for  fresh  ones.  And  if, 
within  the  last  thousand  years,  this  process  has 
produced  effects  thus  marked,  we  may  readily 
conceive  how,  during  previous  thousands,  the 
titles  of  gods  and  demi-gods  came  to  be  used  to 
all  persons  exercising  power;  as  they  have  since 
come  to  be  used  to  persons  of  respectability. 

If  from  names  of  honor  we  turn  to  phrases  of 
honor,  we  find  similar  facts.  The  Oriental 
styles  of  address,  applied  to  ordinary  people— 
"I  am  your  slave,"  "All  £  have  is  yours,"  "I 
am  your  sacrifice" — attribute  to  the  individual 
spoken  to  the  same  greatness  that  Monsieur  and 
3fy  Lord  do  :  they  ascribe  to  him  the  charac- 
ter of  an  all-powerful  ruler,  so  immeasurably 
superior  to  the  speaker  as  to  be  his  owner.  So, 
likewise,  with  the  Polish  expressions  of  respect 
— "I  throw  myself  under  your  feet,"  "I  kiss 
your  feet."  In  our  non-meaningless  subscrip- 
tion to  a  formal  letter — "Your  most  obedient  , 
servant," — the  same  thing  is  visible.  Nay, 
even  in  the  familiar  signature  "Yours  faith- 
fully," the  "yours,"  if  interpreted  as  originally 
meant,  is  the  expression  of  a  slave  to  his  master. 

All  these  dead  forms  were  once  living  em- 
bodiments of  fact — Were  primarily  the  genuine 
indications  of  that  submission  to  authority 
which  they  verbally  assert ;  were  afterwards 
naturally  used  by  the  weak  and  cowardly  to 
propitiate  those  above  them ;  gradually  grew 
to  be  considered  the  due  of  such;  and,  by  a 
continually  wider  misuse,  have  lost  their  mean- 
ings as  Sir  and  Master  have  done.  That,  like 
titles,  they  were  in  the  beginning  used  only  to 
the  God  king,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that, 
like  titles,  they  were  subsequently  used  in  com- 
mon to  God  and  the  king.  Religious  worship 
has  ever  largely  consisted  of  professions  of  obe- 
dience, of  being  God's  servants,  of  belonging  to 
him  to  do  what  he  will  with.  Like  titles, 
therefore,  these  common  phrases  of  honor  had 
a  devotional  origin. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  is  in  the  use  of  the 
word  you  as  a  singular  pronoun  that  the  popu- 
larizing of  what  were  once  supreme  distinc- 
tions is  most  markedly  illustrated.  .  This  speak- 
ing of  a  single  individual  in  the  plural,  was 
originally  an  honor  given  only  to  the  highest — 
was  the  reciprocal  of  the  imperial  "we"  as- 
sumed by  such.  Yet  now,  by  being  applied  to  j 
successively  lower  and  lower  classes,  it  has  be- 
come all  but  universal.  Only  by  one  sect  of 
Christians,  and  in  a  few  secluded  districts,  is 
the  primitivie  thou  still  used.  And  the  you^  in 
becoming  common  to  all  ranks,  has  simultane- 
ously lost  every  vestige  of  the  honor  once  at- 
taching to  it.  (To  be  Continued.) 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  &C. 
SEVENTH  MONTH. 

1863. 

Rain  during  some  portion  of 


the  24  hours, 

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,... 

Cloudy,  without  storms,  

Clear,  in  the  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  


TIMPEEATURE,  BAIN,  DEATHS, 
AC. 


Mean  temperature  of  7th 
month  at  Penna.  Hospital, 

Highest  do.  during  month, 

Lowest  do.     do.  do. 

Rain  during  the  month,  

Deaths  during  the  month 
counting  four  current 
tveeks  for  1863,  and  five 
for  1864. 


20  days. 
1  " 


31 


1863. 


11.01 
90.50  " 
64.00  " 
6.00  in. 


1408 


deg 


1864. 


13 


days. 


31 


1864. 


76.08  deg. 

93.50  " 
60.00  " 
3.77  in. 


temperatures  of 
past  seventy -five 


Average  of  the  mean 

7th  month  for  the 

years,  

Highest  mean  of  do.  during  that  entire 

period,  1793,  1838 
Lowest     do.     do.  the  memorabe  1816 

COMPARISON  OP  RAIN. 

1863. 


2088 


75.59  deg. 

81.00  " 
68.00 


During  first  six  months 

of  the  year, 
During  the  7th  month 

Totals 


3.05  inch. 
6.00  " 


1864. 

22.24  inch. 
3.77  " 

37.05    "  26.01  " 

The  above  exhibit  shows  the  mean  of  the  month 
just  passed  to  have  exceeded  the  average  of  means 
for  many  years  past,  though  not  equal  to  last  year 
by  one  degree — the  highest  point,  however,  being  in 
the  ascendancy  this  year. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  last  year  continues  to  be 
in  the  preponderancy  as  to  the  quantity  of  rain. 

J.  M.  E. 

Philadelphia,  Eighth  mo.  2,  1864. 


the  car  in  whicli  he  was  seated  used  this  filthy 
weed.  There  were  twenty-two  men  and  two 
women  present,  and  eighteen  men  of  the  num- 
ber admitted  that  they  used  tobacco,  at  a  cost 
in  the  aggregate  of  $387  per  annum.  Each 
man  made  his  own  individual  estimate,  which 
was  given  and  put  down  in  a  memorandum- 
book,  and  the  total  footing  was  as  we  have 
stated.  This  would  be  an  average  of  about 
$17  to  each  individual, — too  high  an  average 
estimate,  of  course,  for  the  whole  population  of 
the  State.  At  only  $3  for  each  inhabitant,  the 
total  cost  would  be  over  $3,000,000.  Now 
that  enormous  amount  of  money  distributed  in 
Illinois  would  make  ea.sy  times.  We  wont  go 
into  the  subject  of  drinking,  in  this  connection, 
farther  than  to  say  we  believe  it  will  cost  Illi- 
nois $5,000,000  in  rum,  whiskey,  etc.,  to  wash 
down  the  effect  of  the  $3,000,000  thus  wasted 
in  tobacco. 

"  If  you  do  not  spend  your  money  for  drink, 
you  will  have  it  to  spend  on  something  else." 
This  is  what  Dr.  Franklin  would  call  a  great 
thought,  though  so  self-evident  that  some 
would  think  it  a  very  silly  remark.  But,  think 
what  we  may  of  it,  it  was  made  by  a  great 
man,  the  Dean  of  Carlisle,  in  a  Temperance 
Lecture  in  Glasgow.    And  the  Dean  sustained 


TOBACCO  AND  HARD  TIMES. 

How  often  do  we  hear  people  complaining  of 
hard  times  !  They  are  poor;  they  find  it  hard 
to  provide  for  their  daily  wants ;  they  have  no- 
thing to  give  for  the  cause  of  God.  And  yet 
how  much  of  this  want  and  destitution  arises 
from  their  own  bad  habits ! 

A  merchant  of  New  York,  lately  on  a  col 
lecting  tour  in  Illinois,  was  disgusted  and 
shocked  at  the  enormous  tobacco  chewing  and 
smoking  which  he  daily  witnessed.  It  seemed 
to  him  a  practice  almost  universally  indulged 
in  by  old  and  young,  in  every  rank  and  condi 
tion  in  life.  One  day  this  merchant,  while 
travelling  from  one  place  to  another,  on  a  rail- 
road, resolved  to  find  out  how  many  persons  in 


his  position  by  the  following  remarks :    "  A 

e  one 

day,  '  I  must  shake  hands  with  you,  sir.'  '  0, 
yes,'  I  said,  '  I  shake  hands  with  many  a  hard 
hand  that  has  a  clean  heart  behind  it.'  'Why, 
sir,  you  have  been  as  good  to  me  as  a  pension 
of  2d.  per  day,  and  I  am  none  the  poorer  my- 
self *  Well,  how  is  that  ?'  '  Ever  since  I  read 
your  pamphlet  against  tobacco,  I  have  not 
spent  a  farthing  upon  it.  I  have  saved  2d.  per 
day.  I  shall  never  taste  it  again.'  When  we 
read  of  these  enormous,  staggering  sums  of 
27,000,000  of  taxes  upon  a  consumption,  which 
must  be  60,000,000  spent  on  things  that  do  no 
good, — when  we  think  that  the  abandonment 
of  these  would  leave  the  people  60,000,000  of 
money  to  spend  upon  the  necessaries  and  chari- 
ties of  life,  what  a  noble  idea  it  is!" — Trask. 


VEGETABLE  LIFE. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the  sun-flower 
produces  4000,  and  a  single  thistle  24,000 
seeds  the  first  year;  therefore  the  second  year's 
crop  would  amount  to  16,000,000  of  seeds  in 
the  former,  and  576,000,000  seeds  in  the  latter 
instance.  How  immense  the  amount  of  vege- 
table life  which  may  spring  from  a  single  seed! 
Happily  for  mankind,  every  vegetable  embryo 
is  not  destined  to  give  rise  to  a  future  progeny. 
Millions  of  seeds  of  vegetable  embryos  are  an- 
nually called  into  existence,  but  a  variety  of 
causes  destroy  their  incipient  life.  Many  seeds 
are  used  as  food  by  animals,  and  a  great  many 
more  decay.    Were  it  not  for  the  operation  of 
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these  causes,  by  which  the  species  are  kept 
within  prescribed  limits,  such  is  the  fecundity 
of  nature  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
seed  from  a  single  thistle  or  dandelion  would, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  be  sufficient  to 
cover  with  plants  not  only  every  square  inch 
of  the  superficies  of  our  own  world,  but  the 
entire  surface  of  every  other  planet  in  the 
solar  system. 

But  although  nature  has  been  thus  careful 
to  insure  a  repetition  of  theii  beautiful  and 
evanescent  forms,  all  plants  multiply  within 
prescribed  limits  which  they  cannot  pass ;  fe- 
cundity is,  therefore,  no  barrier  to  the  variety 
which  every  where  prevails,  which  is  the  prin- 
ciple charm  of  the  vegetable  creation,  and  from 
which  we  derive  so  much  instruction  in  the 
study  of  their  individual  forms. 

When,  however,  the  seed  falls  into  a  soil 
favorable  to  its  germination,  it  will  grow  and 
become  a  plant,  running  through  all  the  phases 
of  the  vegetation  of  its  predecessor.— CAam- 
herii  Journal. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  inactive. 
The  only  sales  reported  are  small  lots  for  the  supply 
of  the  home  trade  at  $9@|9  25  per  barrel  for  sa- 
perfiae;  9  75@$10  25  for  extra,  $10  50@10  75  for 
extra  family,  and  $12  50  for  fancy  lots.  The  market 
is  bare  of  Rye  Flour,  and  a  small  sales  is  reported 
at  $9.    In  Corn  Meal  nothing  doing,  and  prices 

^^Gba^n*.— The  offerings  of  Wheat  are  small  at  $2  45 
50  bushel  for  good  old  red,  and  $2  60  for 
new  Penasylvania,  and  $2  60@2  65  for  Delaware. 
White  ranges  from  $2  70  to  2  90.  In  new  Rye 
there  is  nothiog  doing.  Corn— Sales  of  yellow, 
afloat,  at  $1  73,  and  in  store,  at  1  75.  Oats  are  un- 
changed Sales  of  new  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware 
at  85'@86  cents,  and  old  at  89@90c.  Barley  and 
Malt  are  unchanged. 

Cloverseed  is  selling  in  a  small  way  at  $15@16 
64  lbs.    Small  sales  of  Timothy  at  $5@5  50,  and 
Flaxseed  at  $3  60@3  65  hush^L 

WANTED  A  Male  Teacher,  to  take  charge  of  Friends'  School 
at  Newtown  Square,  Delaware  county,  Pa.  One  competent 
to  teach  the  higher  branches  of  an  English  education,  will  please 
address,  at  onct  Randall  Pratt, 

Newtown  Square,  Delaware  county.  Pa, 
8th  mo.  13,  1864,  It.  vupWo. 


CHESTER  VALLEY  ACADEMY,  for  both  sexes,  will  reopen 
on  the  5th  of  9th  month,  1864.  This  institution  is  located  at 
Coatesvilie,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Central  R.  R.,  38  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  and  68  from  Harrisburg.  Number  of  pupils  last 
year,  liW.  For  Catalogues  address, 
'  Jonathan  K.  Taylor,  Principal, 

Coatesvilie,  Chester  county,  Pa. 
8th  mo.  13,— 3m.  npfl029  enz.  

FREE  SUGAR.— Choice  Maple  Sugar,  from  Somerset  county,  Pa 
fur  sale,  (by  the  barrel  only,)  at       Wm.  H.  Woodwaho's, 
8th  mjnth  13,  1864.  4t.— n.  p.  f.  93.  516  Market  Street. 


ERCII.DOUN  BGARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— This  Insti 
tution,  located  in  a  healthy  ana  beautiful  section  of  Chester 
county.  Pa  ,  three  miles  south  of  Coatesvilie  on  th«  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  will  commence  its  22nd  session  on  the  10th  of  Tenth 
month  (Oct.)  next.  The  course  of  study  embraces  the  branches- 
essential  to  a  complete  education.  The  terms  are  $70  per  session 
of  twenty  weeks.  The  languages  are  taught  without  extra 
charge.  For  circulars  and  further  particulars,  address  the  Prin- 
cipal, Richard  Darlington,  Jr., 
8  mo.  6—2  mo.  924  npfwo.         Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


TT7"M.  HE  ACOCK,  General  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North 
VV  Ninth  Street. — A  general  ass  irtment  of  ready-made  Coffins, 
and  every  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  "Fair  Hill"  Burial 
Ground,- Funerals,  and  all  other  business  connected  with  the 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

7  th  mo.  SO.— tf. 

FRIENDS'  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  AND  SMALL  BOYS,  on 
School  Lane,  Germantown,  will  be  re-opened  on  5th  of  9th  mo. 
The  usual  branches  of  an  English  education  will  ba  taught; 
and  we  feel  warranted  in  believing  that  the  competency  of  the 
teacher,  Deborah  B.  Smith,  will  make  it  des.rable  to  parents  to 
patronize  the  school. 
7th  mo.  30.— tf. 

WANTED— A  competent  teacher  to  take  charge  of  Friends' 
school  attached  to  Lombard  Street  Meeting,  Baltimore.  To 
an  efficient  teacher  it  is  deemed  a  very  desii  able  situation. 

Address,  Jacob  Buerough, 

723— pf.  WvN.  813.  Baltimore,  Md. 

JUST  PUBLISHED,  and  for  Sale,  Thomas  Wetherald'8  Seb 
MONS:  Price  $1  per  copy,  containing  fifteen  (15)  sermons. 
Can  be  had  of  James  Baynes,  Baltimore;  William  Ferris,  Wil- 
mington, and  Elizabeth  TIartley,  Philadelphia. 


CEDAR  COTTAGE,— Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
is  now  open  for  the  reception  of  visitors.    Terms,  $15.00. 
6th  mo.  25,  1864.— 2m.  npf.         .  George  Chandlbi. 

BOOKS  FOR  SALE  BY  THE  SUBSCRIBERS. 
"  Friends'  Miscellany,"  compiled  by  John  and  Isaac 

Comly,  (11  vols.)  t  •  $7.60 

Journal  of  John  Comly,  (600  pages)  1.50 

Conversations,  &c  ,  of  Thomas  Story  v   1.00 

Journal  and  works  of  John  Woolman,  carefully  collated 

and  prepared  i.OO 

Hugh  Judge's  Journal   70 

Memoirs:  Ann  Byrd,  Isaac  Martin,  and  Rufus  Hall,  each  -  •  •  25 
Charles  Comly,  Byberry,  Pa., 
or,  Emmor  Comly,  No.  131, 
3mo.  12,  1864.— tf.  i  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 


TELLWOOD  ZELL  b       ,  Publishers,  Booksellers  and  Sta- 
•     tioners,  Second  Fl      No's.  17  and  19  South  Sixth  Street, 
Philadelphia.   Also,  Manulacturers  of  Photograph  Albnms,  and 
Publishers  of  Friends'  Books,  and  Foulke's  Almanac. 
3d  mo.  12,  1864  tf. 


170R  RENT.— A  LARGE  AND  COMMODIOUS 
jj  two-story  dwelling  house,  with  three  rooms  and 
a  large  hall  on  the  first  floor,  and  a  convenient 
kitchen  attached  ;  a  large  and  good  garden,  and 
sufficient  stabling.  There  is  also  a  large  school- 
house  convenient  to  the  dwelling,  the  whole  sur- 
rounded  by  a  large  yard,  nicely  shaded.  This 
property  has  recently  been  used  as  a  boarding 
school,  with  satisfactory  success.  The  location  ia 
healthy  and  pleasant,  the  neighborhood-  good,  and 
convenient  to  places  of  worship,  schools,  stores,  &c. 
It  is  situated  in  the  village  of  Fallsington,  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa.,  two  and  a-half  miles  from  the  Philada.  and 
Trenton  Railroad  at  Morrisville,  and  three  from 
Trenton.  There  is  a  daily  mail  and  post  office  in 
the  place.  It  will  be  rented  all  together,  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  boarding  school,  or  separately, 
and  either  by  the  year  or  as  a  summer  residence,  as 
may  best  suit  applicants.  For  particulars  address 
either  of  the  subscribers,  or,  to  view  the  property, 
call  on  Ebrnezer  Hance,  near  the  premises. 

WILLIAM  SATTERTHWAITE, 
JAMES  R.  STACKHOUSE, 
Fallsington  P.  0.,  Bucks  county,  Pa. 

MARK  PALMER, 
3d  mo.  19,  64.— tf.        Edgewood,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


QTOKES  ife  FOULKE, MERCHANT  TAILORS,  No. 
li^  521  Arch  St.,  have  on  hand  a  good  assortment  of 
CLOTHS,  CASSIMERES  and  VE;STINGS,  and  are 
prepared  to  have  the  same  made  up  to  order  in  good 
style  and  at  moderate  prices 

Particular  attention  given  to  making  Friends' 
Clothing.  9mo.  12,  '63— ly. 

Frinted  by  MERRIHEW  &  SON, 

Book,  Pamphlet,  and  general  Job  Pkint£RS,  243  Arch  Street. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  JOURNAL  OF  DAVID  SANDS. 
(Continued  from  p.  365.) 

Travels  in  England. 

Feeling  clear  of  service  ia  a  public  line, 
which  after  my  writing  was  still  the  case, 
whilst  in  this  quiet  situation,  I  was  taken  very 
unwell,  so  that  a  physician  was  thought  neces- 
sary, who,  being  called  in,  attended  me  regu- 
larly twice  a  day.  My  disorder,  proceeding 
from  a  cold,  appeared  slow  in  its  progress;  and 
consequently  confined  me  about  two  weeks  at 
the  house  of  our  friend,  Joseph  Pease.  When 
recovered  a  little,  I  found  my  mind  engaged 
to  visit  a  few  families  of  Friends,  which  I  did, 
as  I  found  strength  in  performing  it,  which 
was  at  times  graciously  afforded  to  the  com- 
forting of  many  minds.  Having  visited  most 
of  the  families  in  this  Meeting,  I  felt  easy  to 
leave  the  place,  after  a  stay  of  four  weeks, 
when  I  took  leave  of  my  kind  friends,  both  in 
the  Society  and  others.  There  appeared  to  be 
many  seeking  people  in  this  town,  and  many 
frequently  visited  me  on  a  religious  account, 
unto  whom  I  was  enabled  to  impart  some  suit- 
able advice ;  and  I  believe  divers  will  join  the 
Society,  if  Friends  keep  their  places.  My 
trials  here  have  been  great,  yet  they  have 
been  made  easier  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected. 

The  Journal  continues  : — I  next  proceeded 
to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  put  up  at  the 
house  of  Had  wen  Bragg.     His  wife  is  a 
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daughter  of  our  beloved  friend,  Rachel  Wilson. 
There  I  met  with  much  kindness,  and  was  at 
two  meetings  on  First  day,  and  at  their 
Monthly  Meeting  on  Second-day;  in  which 
meeting  truth  reigned  in  some  good  degree,  to  • 
the  comfort  of  many  deeply-proved  ones,  who, 
though  honestly  inclined,  yet  have  not  been 
able  to  remove  some  things  out  of  the  way  that 
have  been  a  stone  of  stumbling  to  many  seek- 
ing minds.  Many  things  were  gone  into,  con- 
cerning the  state  of  the  church.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  visit  some  disorderly  persons. 
I  felt  easy  to  join  in  the  said  visit,  which  was 
performed  to  a  good  degree  of  satisfaction. 

I  then  proceeded  to  Shields,  where  I  visited 
families,  to  my  own  comfort  and  that  of 
Friends.  My  kind  hostess,  Margaret  Bragg, 
who  had  long  been  a  deeply-proved  woman, 
went  with  me  to  Shields,  where  she  appeared 
in  a  public  testimony  for  the  first  time.  I  put 
up  at  this  place  with  Joseph  Proctor,  Jr.,  who, 
with  a  sister  of  his,  lives  in  this  town,  and 
carries  on  the  business  of  shopkeeping.  He  is 
a  very  tender  young  man,  and  I  think  will  yet 
become  very  serviceable  in  the  church,  if 
spared.  His  sister  was  very  kind,  but  seemed 
loath  to  give  up  to  what  was  required  of  her. 
Here  I  again  entered  on  a  visit  to  the  families 
of  Friends.  Margaret  Bragg  continued  with 
me,  and  appeared  in  the  ministry,  to  the  satis- 
faction, I  believe,  of  all.  We  had  several 
public  meetings,  and  visited  all  the  families. 
We  took  leave  of  Friends  and  others  here  in 
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much  nearness  of  affection,  and  proceeded  to 
Sunderland;  and  took  up  our  lodgings  with 
Thomas  Richardson,  who,  with  his  wife  and 
only  son,  were  very  kind  and  attentive.  Mar- 
garet Bragg  being  yet  with  me,  I  again  felt  my 
mind  drawn  to  enter  upon  a  visit  to  the  fami- 
lies of  Friends,  and  finding  much  openness  in 
their  minds,  it  made  my  way  more  easy  than 
otherwise  could  have  been  expected.  Having 
finished  this  visit,  I  attended  several  meetings, 
and  felt  easy  to  take  leave  of  Friends,  and  left 
them  in  a  sweet  frame  of  mind.  Here  Marga- 
ret Bragg  left  me,  having  grown  much  in  her 
gift,  and  returned  with  her  husband,  and  I 
proceeded  to  Staindrop  Monthly  Meeting  by 
way  of  Durham.  Solomon  Chapman  accompa- 
nied me,  and  Thomas  Richardson,  Jr.,  son  of 
the  Friend  where  I  lodged.  Solomon  appeared 
under  a  concern  to  engage  in  the  ministry,  and 
broke  forth  in  several  opportunities  in  families. 
We  reached  Bishop  Auckland  that  evening, 
and  attended  their  meeting  next  day,  which 
was  favored  with  the  heart-tendering  power  of 
truth,  to  the  refreshing  of  divers  present. 
Friends  are  but  few  at  this  place ;  the  Bishop's 
palace  being  here,  the  people  are  mostly  of  that 
sort.    We  next  went  to  Staindrop. 

About  this  time  David  Sands  received  the 
following  kind  and  sympathizing  letter  from  his 
friend  and  fellow-laborer  George  Dillwyn  : — 

London,  4th  mo.  21,^1796. 

Dear  Friend  David  Sands, — 
Thy  acceptable  remembrance  of  2d  mo.  16, 
from  Yarm,  I  duly  received.  I  had  several 
times  been  asked  whether  we  might  expect  to 
see  thee  at  the  approaching  Yearly  Meeting, 
which  I  was  unable  to  answer  till  within  a  few 
days  past,  when  I  understood  thy  back  and  not 
thy  face  was  turned  this  way,  so  that  it  is  not 
likely  we  shall  soon  have  the  pleasure  of  shak- 
ing hands.  It  is,  however,  a  satisfaction  to 
believe  we  are  both  doing  as  well  as  we  know 
how,  and  as  the  religious  Indian  Tahpuhuany 
said  to  Anthony  Benezet  and  Isaac  Zane,  when, 
on  parting  at  Philadelphia,  they  asked  him  if 
he  had  anything  on  his  mind  towards  his 
friends  there,  "  Tell  them  that  if  they  and  I 
keep  to  that  love  which  has  warmed  our  hearts 
when  together,  it  will  bring  us  sometimes  into 
remembrance  of  each  other  when  separated." 
So  I  may  say  of  thee.  The  Friend  who  brought 
the  account  of  thy  going  north  was,  I  believe, 
of  opinion  that  thou  wert  going  into  Scotland. 
Dear  John  Pemberton  met  with  open  doors 
there  in  many  parts,  having,  no  doubt,  the 
right  key  with  him.  I  have  been  twice  in 
that  country,  but  my  prospect  not  extending 
much  beyond  our  own  lines,  I  found  myself 
more  at  a  loss  among  strangers  there,  than  in 
any  other  part  of  Great  Britain.  This  shows 
the  necessity  of  each  one  minding  bis  own  call- 


ing, and  if  he,  dear  man,  had  more  strictly  ob- 
served the  Master's  injunction  to  salute  no 
man  by  (he  way,''  it  is  highly  probable  he 
would  have  escaped  those  perplexities  whicli 
so  much  imbittered  the  latter  years  of  his  life. 
But  as  I  told  him,  I  thought  his  dear-bought 
experience  would  prove  a  lesson  of  instruction 
to  many.  So  1  trust  it  has  and  will  be  to  my- 
self. For  as  on  one  hand  it  shows  how  im- 
proper it  is  for  us,  when  the  guiding  ray  of 
wisdom  is  withdrawn,  to  turn  aside  for  counsel 
or  direction  to  others;  so  on  the  other  hand,  it 
may  convince  us  of  the  danger  of  an  unwar- 
ranted interference  with  those  who  are  circum* 
stanced  as  he  was. — Thy  affectionate  friend, 

Geo.  Dillwyn. 

He  next  proceeded  by  way  of  Staindrop  and 
Bishop  Auckland  to  Durham,  where  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting  for  the  county  was  to  be  held, 
and  lodged  at  an  Inn.'  Here  I  met  with  many 
of  my  kind  friends  that  T  had  visited  before. 
We  were  much  refreshed  together.  The  busi- 
ness was  conducted  in  a  good  degree  of  bro- 
therly love,  and  many  things  taken  into  con- 
sideration as  reppects  society  that  had  been 
overlooked  before.  In  the  meeting  for  worship, 
I  was  much  favored,  and  I  believe  divers  were 
convinced.  The  Lord's  power  was  known  to 
reign,  and  Friends'  fcfearts  were  much  tendered. 
The  business  of  the  meeting  being  over,  we 
took  leave  of  each  other  in  a  very  tender  and 
truly  feeling  manner. 

I  now  proceeded  towards  the  northern  Yearly 
Meeting,  by  way  of  Benfieldside,  where  many 
appear  to  have  been  convinced  by  our  worthy 
friend  George  Fox.  And  here  was  once  a 
very  large  Meeting,  but  at  present  little  is  to 
be  found  of  that  so  spoken  of.  I  passed  on 
from  this  place  to  a  meeting  at  Winness  Hill, 
but  found  my  way  so  shut  up  that  I  felt  most 
easy  to  leave  it,  and  went  on  to  Allandale, 
where  lived  Rachel  Wigham,  mother  to  John 
Wigham,  now  in  America ;  and  as  we  had  been 
together  there,  it  appeared  the  more  comfort- 
able to  this  ancient  Friend;  and  I  lodged  with 
her  son-in-law,  Joseph  Watson,  with  whom  she 
lived.  I  may  also  add,  she  is  a  living  minister. 
Here  I  was  again  taken  poorly  with  my  old 
complaint,  and  underwent  much  suffering, 
though  I  was  enabled  to  attend  one  meeting; 
but  feeling  a  little  better,  I  attended  another 
meeting  on  First-day,  where  many  of  other  so- 
cieties came  in,  and  truth  reigned  over  all. 
Several  came  after  meeting  to  see  me,  and  to 
inquire  after  the  things  of  the  kingdom,  who 
behaved  with  great  modesty.  We  had  a  com- 
fortable season,  and  parted  in  much  love  and 
sweetness  towards  each  other. 

On  Second-day  morning,  we  proceeded  to 
Cornwood,  where  John  Wigham,  before  men- 
tioned, was  born,  and  lived  many  years.  We 
were  at  his  brother's,  Thomas  Wigham,  who 
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was  also  in  the  ministry.  This  Meeting  is 
small,  and  things  but  low;  yet  I  thought  the 
seed  of  life  was  to  be  felt,  and  1  may  say  that, 
through  Divine  goodness,  we  had  a  very  fa- 
vored season.  Here  I  was  much  reduced  and 
under  great  discouragement,  as  my  disorder 
seemed  to  increase.  I  saw  no  way  of  getting 
forward  except  with  great  difficulty ;  but  the 
next  day  I  felt  a  little  better,  and  set  off  for 
Carlisle,  a  distance  of  about  twenty-three  miles, 
where  I  arrived  with  less  trouble  than  I  ex- 
pected. I  stayed  at  the  house  of  David  Car- 
rick  until  the  Yearly  Meeting  came  on,  which 
is  called  the  Northern  Yearly  Meeting;  at 
which  meeting  I  had  much  liberty  or  freedom 
in  speaking  to  the  states  of  the  people,  and 
good  service  in  the  discipline  of  the  church, 
which  was  conducted  with  much  harmony  and 
brotherly  love,  to  the  edification  of  many,  and 
divers  seemed  measjrably  convinced.  Here  I 
wa^  so  feeble  that  I  often  thought  I  could  not 
get  to  meetings,  but  was  carried  through  be- 
yond my  own  expectation  ;  praised  be  the  name 
of  the  Lord  forever.  At  this  meeting  were  a 
Dumber  of  hopeful  young  people,  and  1  thought 
the  meeting  of  conference  was  very  much 
owned,  and  tended  to  general  advantage.  After 
this,  having  taken  leave  of  many  very  valuable 
Friends,  I  set  forward  to  reach  the  Yearly 
Meeting  in  Loudon,  taking  many  meetings  in 
my  way,  and  appointing  several  in  places  where 
no  meetings  had  been  held  for  many  years.  On 
my  way,  1  met  Thomas  Clarkson,  who  had  en- 
tered deeply  into  the  state  of  the  poor  Africans, 
and  has  gathered  many  articles  of  their  making, 
in  order  to  prove  to  the  British  Parliament  and 
Ministry  their  capacity  for  industry  and  know- 
ledge in  many  useful  branches  of  business ; 
which  clearly  discovered  their  natural  abilities. 
He  appeared  to  be  a  man  of  a  tender  spirit,  and 
much  convinced  of  the  truth  of  our  principles. 
I  parted  with  him  in  near  love,  anrd  proceeded 
to  Appleby,  where  died  Francis  Howgill,  after 
many  years'  imprisonment  for  the  cause  of 
truth.  The  old  prison  is  now  nearly  demol- 
ished, though  some  marks  of  it  are  left. 

We  proceeded  to  Darlington,  and  had  a 
meeting  about  six  miles  off,  in  a  meeting-house 
belonging  to  the  Methodists,  to  much  satis- 
faction :  the  people  appeared  kind  and  open. 
From  Darlington  on  my  way  to  York  had  one 
meeting,  and  having  arrived  safe,  put  up  at  the 
house  of  my  old  friend  and  countryman,  Lind- 
ley  Murray.  Here  we  were  once  more  refreshed 
together,  and  after  spending  one  day,  set  for- 
ward to  Ackworth,  a  large  estate  owned  by 
Friends,  purchased  for  promoting  the  educa- 
tion of  Friends'  children.  Here  were  now  near 
300  scholars,  170  boys,  and  130  girls,  educated 
by  several  teachers.  I  thought  I  felt  something 
more  than  usual  of  weight  in  sitting  with  them 
in  their  meeting.    Having  spent  some  time 


here,  I  left  them  in  much  love,  and  proceeded 
to  Doncaster,  where  I  had  a  highly  favored  op- 
portunity ;  and  so  passed  on  to  Sheffield,  to 
Thomas  Colley's,  with  whom  I  lodged;  he 
having  been  in  our  country,  made  the  oppor- 
tunity more  refreshing.  Staying  here  a  few 
days,  and  visiting  several  families,  I  set  for- 
ward with  my  friend  Thomas  Colley  towards 
London,  and  on  our  way  had  one  appointed 
meeting  where  there  had  never  been  one 
before. 

In  London  I  put  up  at  the  house  of  Josepli 
Smith,  whose  wife  is  a  daughter  of  Eachel 
Wilson.  The  Yearly  Meeting  now  beginning  by 
the  holding  of  the  general  meeting  of  ministers 
and  elders,  was  very  large,  and  much  weighty 
advice  was  given.  The  business  was  managed 
in  much  brotherly  love  and  harmony,  to  the 
refreshment  of  many  minds.  Having  attended 
all  the  public  meetings  for  worship  during  this 
Yearly  Meeting,  in  which  I  have  been  silent, 
and  often  thought  it  was  a  favor  to  me  that  I 
was  led  in  this  manner,  as  it  gave  me  an  op- 
portunity to  view  the  labors  and  gifts  of  others, 
and  to  see  the  state  of  Society  in  this  land. 
The  affairs  of  the  church  here  are  conducted 
with  propriety ;  many  things  were  revived  and 
gone  into  respecting  the  state  of  Society,  and 
the  standard  of  truth  was  raised  up  in  a  good 
degree,  respecting  the  order  and  Christian  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church. 

(To  be  continued). 


''That  which  prepares  a  soul  for  heaven,  is 
neighborly  love,  the  spirit  of  self  sacrifice,  and 
childlike  obedience  to  the  divine  law." 

From  "  Journal  of  Job  Scott." 
ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  OFFENDERS. 

Though  there  appears  to  be  cause  of  mourn- 
ing in  most  meetings  we  were  at,  in  this  visit, 
yet  I  believe  it  may  safely  be  said,  there  is  also 
a  hopeful  remnant,  who  are  engaged  at  heart 
for  God's  glory,  and  the  welfare  of  Zion.  These 
have  often  to  go  mourning  on  their  way,  and 
bowed  down  under  a  sense  of  the  great  slack- 
ness and  declension  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
wild  fire  zeal  of  divers,  (which  spreads  desola- 
tion, and  seems  as  if,  in  some  places,  it  would 
almost  eat  up  every  green  thing,)  on  the  other. 
Although  I  have  suffered  much,  in  spirit,  by 
reason  of  the  first  of  these  evils,  in  some  places, 
I  have  not  seen  or  felt  any  thing  that  has  been 
so  sorrowful  to  me,  as  the  prevalence  of  this 
kind  of  unsanctified  zeal,  in  some  other  places, 
under  a  specious  notion  of  reformation,  cleans- 
ing the  camp,  cutting  off  rotten  members,  &c. 
And  though  I  am  abundantly  sensible,  that  re- 
formation and  cleansing,  are  greatly  wanting, 
yet  I  know  of  nothing  which  operates  more 
powerfully  against  a  real  reformation,  than  this 
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forward,  fiery  kind  of  zeal.  I  am  persuaded  it 
has  doDe  great  hurt,  in  some  places,  almost  ex 
tinguishiDg  all  the  feelicps  of  tenderness  and 
charity  in  the  minds  of  some,  creating  parties, 
disunity,  schisms,  and  hard  thinking,  and  has 
even  done  much  toward  prejudicing  many, 
otherwise  well-minded  Friends,  against  good 
and  wholesome  discipline  in  the  church,  and  in 
families.  Tbt  se  observing  the  wild  work  which 
this  zeal  makes,  grow  almost  afraid  of  all  zeal, 
and  even  of  the  very  name  of  zeal ;  and  so  err- 
ing on  the  other  hand,  let  things  run  to  con- 
fusion through  slackness. 

Oh !   the  necessity  of  laboring  for  good 
order  !  and  Oh  that  it  may  be  done  with  ten- 
derness, meekness,  love,  and  forbearance  !  For 
I  do  not  believe  tliat  labors  bestowed  more  in 
order  to  cut  off,  than  to  reform  and  restore, 
will  ever  reach  the  true  witness  in  the  minds 
of  offenders.    But  when  offenders  are  labored 
with  in  the  spirit  of  meekness  and  love,  with 
an  earnest  desire  for  their  amendmeot,  welfare, 
and  restoration,  (the  only  right  way  and  ob- 
ject of  laboring  with  them,)  it  is  pretty  certain, 
if  their  day  is  not  over,  to  reach  the  witness, 
more  or  less,  in  their  minds,  and  to  fix  such  an 
evidence  therein,  that  though  they  may  reject 
and  spurn  at  such  faithful  labors,  and  those 
who  thus  bestow  them ;  yet,  if  ever  such  of- 
fenders feel  the  tendering  visitations  of  divine 
grace,  powerfully  extended  to  them,  they  can, 
and  generally  will,  look  back  upon  the  labors 
bestowed  on  them  by  their  brethren,  and  have 
a  feeling  testimony  and  acknowledgment  in 
their  minds,  that  they  have  been  sought  unto 
and  labored  with  in  love,  good  will,  and  tender- 
ness.   This  very  much  unites  them  in  love  to 
their  friends,  although  they  may  have  been 
constrained,  on  account  of  the  obstinacy  of 
such  transgressors,  to  deny  unity  with  them  as 
members.    But  now,  having  in  the  day  of  re- 
newed visitation,  such  a  lively  sense  of  the 
love  and  tenderness  wherein  they  were  labored 
with  and  disowned,  they  are  willing  to  own 
that  they  were  justly  dealt  with.    And  Oh  ! 
how  powerfully  does  this  co-operate  with  the 
workings  of  redeeming  grace,  in  the  visitations 
thereof  to  their  souls  ;  and  it  helps  to  draw 
them  back  to  their  brethren,  in  a  disposition 
cordially  to  make  full  condemnation  of  their 
offences,  and  to  make  up  the  breach  occasioned 
thereby,  or  become  reconciled  to  their  brethren. 

Oh !  how  do  I  wish  there  may  never  be  aoy 
labors  bestowed  upon  offenders,  in  any  other 
disposition  ;  for  offenders  are  not  generally  in 
a  condition  to  bear  har.-h  dealing.  Although 
plain  dealing,  in  tenderness,  is  ever  commend- 
able ;  yet  to  fall  censoriously  upon  the  poor 
creature  who  is  overtaken  with,  or  in  a  fault, 
and  rashly  to  reprove  or  condemn,  and  repre- 
hend him,  tends  directly  to  beget  obstinacy  and 
resentment  in  him ;  and  perhaps  will  induce 


him  to  throw  out  unguarded  expressions  or 
scornful  language,  and  to  wish  himself  dis- 
owned and  separated  from  such  hard-hearted 
people.  Here  the  wound  is  aggravated,  and 
the  zealous  laborers  take  the  advantage  of  that 
obstinacy  which  themselves  have  kindled,  and 
hastily  judge  the  poor  offender  unworthy  of 
longer  forbearance,  and  so  forthwith  cut  him 
off.  Thus,  instead  of  leaving  a  witness  in  his 
heart,  that  he  has  been  tenderly  dealt  with,  in 
the  spirit  of  meekness  and  love,  he  becomes 
hardened,  and  very  probably  will  imbibe  an 
opinion,  that  there  is  nothing  in  our  profession 
of  an  inward  leader  and  guide;  or  that  it  is  a 
deceptions  and  arbitrary  spirit  of  cruelty;  and 
so,  in  a  day  of  renewed  visitation,  he  may  feel 
strong  rising  of  opposition  against  the  work- 
ings of  truth  itself;  and  remembering  the  se- 
verity of  Friends  against  him,  he  may  be  in- 
duced to  feed  on  others'  faults,  and  suffer  preju- 
dice to  determine  him  never  to  have  any  com- 
munion with  them  again,  nor  ever  be  like  them 
in  any  thing,  however  commendable;  and  so 
go  on  growing  harder  and  harder,  to  utter  de- 
struction. Now  query,  will  not  his  blood  be 
required  of  such  unskilful  and  rash  laborers, 
in  the  day  of  solemn  inquisition  ? 

I  wish  these  things  may  be  seriously  consid- 
ered;  and  such  as  offend,  tenderly  dug  about, 
and  waited  upon,  as  it  were  one  year  longer,  in 
imitation  of  him  who  waits  long  to  be  gracious. 
Oh  !  how  has  he  waited  long,  and  borne  much 
with  us  !    And  why  are  we  so  hasty  and  cen- 
sorious one  with  another  ?    Let  us  cease  from 
severity,  and  exercise  loving  kindness  and  for- 
bearance, with  plain-dealing,  in  the  honesty  and 
simplicity  of  the  truth,  endeavoring  to  win  the 
hearts  of  such  as  have  gone  astray.    A  young 
tree  or  twig,  in  a  cold,  frosty  day,  by  being 
rashly  or  suddenly  laid  hold  of,  in  order  to 
bend  or  twist  it,  may  very  soon  be  broken, 
snapt  off,  and  rendered  useless  ;  but,  by  being 
gradually  warmed  by  the  fire,  or  by  waiting 
till  a  warmer  day  or  season,  and  then  gently 
bending  or  twisting,  it  may  be  rendered  very 
pliable,  and  wrought  into  any  position,  or 
handled  in  any  manner  that  is  desired,  and  so 
become  useful  to  the  husbandman.    Much  so 
it  is  with  a  young  man  or  woman,  as  with  a 
young  tree  or  twig.    Let  them  get  a  little  out 
of  the  way,  and  into  a  cold  state  and  condi- 
tion, and  then  attempt  suddenly  and  rashly  to 
bend  them,  or  make  them  submit  and  comply, 
and  alas  !  how  brittle  they  appear  !  how  they 
crack  !  how  short  they  break  !  and  how  utter- 
ly useless  they  become !  being  perhaps  wholly 
ruined  !    But  if  when  we  perceive  them  out 
of  the  way,  and  grown  cold  and  brittle,  we  be- 
gin gently  with  them  ;  and  if  they  will  not 
bear  much  bending  or  twisting  at  first  trial, 
wait  till  a  warmer  season,  when  truth  may  have 
warmed  and  softened  them  ;  or,  by  gently 
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gaining  upon  them,  by  the  softening  warmth 
of  a  loving,  tender,  intreating  disposition  ;  how 
may  we  gradually  bend,  soften,  and  form  them, 
till  they  are  brought  to  submission,  condescen- 
sion, and  amendment;  and  till  they  will  bear 
to  be  handled,  almost  as  we  please  ;  and  even 
become  useful  in  the  work  of  the  great  Hus- 
bandman, and  like  the  withed  twig,  help  to 
hold  the  work  together,  or  build  up  the  hedge 
or  fence  about  the  vineyard. 

I  have  often  observed,  that  he  who,  laboring 
with  brittle  oflfenders,  has  begun  gently,  felt 
and  spoke  tenderly,  and  continued  to  deal  with 
meekness  and  gentleness,  has  won  the  heart  of 
the  offender,  and  so  gained  upon  him,  that  ho 
could,  at  length,  say  almost  any  thing  to  him, 
deal  with  the  greatest  plainness,  lay  things 
close  to  him,  and  yet  not  offend  him  ;  but  pre- 
vail upon  him  to  acknowledge  his  faults.  While 
another  person,  who  has  rashly  fallen  on,  in  the 
language  of  censure  and  severity,  has  soon 
raised  an  obstinate  resistance,  shut  up  his  own 
way,  and  done  great  injury  to  the  cause  of  truth. 

I  feel  a  serious  and  tender  desire,  that  all 
zealous  young  Friends,  wtio,  with  sincere  and 
good  intentions,  are  beginning  to  exercise  them- 
selves, or  to  be  exercised,  in  the  discipline  of 
the  church,  may  seriously  and  awfully  con- 
sider the  hurt  that  has  been  done  by  a  fiery 
zeal,  without  the  knowledge  which  experience 
produceth,  and  withhold  their  hand  from  rash- 
ness. For,  however  clearly  they  may  see,  that 
things  are  out  of  order,  and  that  many  are 
greatly  short  of  a  true  and  necessary  zeal  for 
reformation  and  good  order,  yet  they  should 
consider,  that  though  they  know  that  they 
themselves  mean  well,  yet  their  judgment  and 
experience  is  that  of  children,  to  whom  modera- 
tion, wisdom,  and  necessary  forbearance  are 
generally  very  unnatural.  And  Oh  !  that  suoh 
may  wisely  suspect  themselves,  whilst  iu  the 
heat  of  their  first  zeal,  which  may  be  compared 
to  the  heat  and  violence  of  youthful  blood. 
Let  them  also  consider,  that  such  as  have  at 
first  given  way  to  this  wild,  (though  well-in- 
tended,) zeal,  if  they  have  held  on  their  way, 
in  a  religious  engagement,  and  been  favored 
with  an  advancement  and  growth  in  religious 
experience,  have  scarcely  ever  failed  to  see  be- 
yond the  weakness  of  that  childish  state,  have 
learned  moderation,  meekness  and  forbearance, 
and  have  had  to  lament  the  austerity  and  se- 
verity of  their  former  days,  and  often  to  mourn 
over  the  rents  and  breaches,  the  wounds  and 
desolations,  which  their  own  too  confident,  self- 
sufficient  zeal  and  rashness,  have  occasioned. 

I  believe  my  own  sorrowful  experience,  and 
the  present  eniiagement  of  my  mind,  warrant 
me  in  thus  cautioning  and  warning  others.  For, 
alas !  a  zeal,  like  what  I  have  been  treating  of, 
has,  in  days  past,  had  too  much  place  in  my 
mind,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  has  been  exercised 


to  the  injury  of  others.  And  though  I  meant 
well,  and  thought  with  Paul,  when  Saul,  that 
I  did  God  service,  and  that  truth  required  such 
a  cleansing  of  the  camp,  as  I  then  aimed  at, 
yet,  (and  it  is  now  no  small  cause  of  thanks- 
giving and  joy,)  my  merciful  leader  and  re- 
deemer has  opened  my  eyes  to  see  my  danger-, 
and  flee  for  my  life,  before  I  was  ruined  and 
destroyed  by  the  flames  of  this  wild  fire. 

Job  Scott. 


Look  on  the  Bright  Side. — It  is  better 
to  tread  the  path  of  life  cheerfully,  skipping 
lightly  over  all  obstacles  in  the  way,  rathtr 
than  sit  down  and  lament  your  hard  fate.  The 
cheerful  man's  life  will  spin  out  longer  than 
that  of  a  man  who  is  continually  sad  and  de- 
sponding. If  distress  comes  upon  us,  dejection 
and  despair  will  not  afford  relief.  The  best 
thing  to  do  when  evil  comes  upon  us  is  not 
lamentation,  but  action ;  not  to  sit  and  suffer, 
but  to  rise  and  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  seek  a 
remedy. 

THE  OCEAN. 
BY  H.  W.  BEECHBR. 

The  ocean  has  no  permanent  objects.  The 
waves  of  yesterday  are  gone  to-day;  and  the 
calm  of  to-day  will  be  tumultuous  to-morrow. 
The  very  effect  of  the  sea,  in  part,  depends  upon 
its  exceeding  changeablencss.  Upon  what  can 
we  hang  our  associations?  The  line  of  coa.st 
supplies  a  partial  resource,  but  the  sea  none. 
It  has  no  nooks,  or  dells,  or  caves,  or  over- 
hanging rocks,  which,  once  formed,  abide  for- 
ever. It  has  no  perpetual  boughs  or  enduring 
forests.  Its  mountains  are  liquid,  and  flow 
down  in  the  very  same  moment  that  they 
lift  themselves  up.  The  wide  and  whole  sea, 
as  a  great  unit  to  be  sure,  comes  to  us  always 
the  same;  but  its  individual  features  are  al- 
ways strangers.  Its  waves  are  always  new 
waves;  its  ripples  are  always  formed  before  us; 
its  broad  and  uncrested  undulations  are  fresh 
and  momently  produced.  If  we  go  down  to  the 
shore  to  mourn  for  those  who  shall  not  come 
forth  from  the  deep  till  the  archangel's  trump 
shall  bring  forth  its  dead,  though  we  shed 
daily  tears  for  weary  months,  they  treasure  up 
no  associations  in  the  rolling  waters  or  bright- 
glancing  calms.  If  the  place  becomes  sacred, 
it  is  the  shore,  the  surrounding  rocks  or  sand 
hills,  and  not  the  ever-born,  ever-dying  waves. 

The  operation  of  these  causes  extend  to  level 
country  scenery.  The  mind  seldom  wishes  to 
trust  much  to  a  level  and  insipid  country.  The 
inhabitants  of  such  plains  form  but  feeble  local 
attachments.  But  those  who  are  mountain- 
born  become  so  intensely  attached  to  their  fa- 
miliar places,  that  when  removed  from  them, 
home-sickness  becomes  a  disease,  and  preys 
upon  the  frame  like  a  fever  or  a  consumption. 
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The  scenery  of  the  sea  addresses  itself  to  a 
different  part  of  our  being.  It  speaks  more  to 
the  imagination  than  to  the  affections,  giving 
fewer  objects  for  analysis  or  examination  ;  for- 
ever throwing  off  the  eye  by  revolutions  of 
form  and  changeableness,  and  refusing  to  be- 
come familiar  in  those  patient  and  gentle  ways 
of  companionship  that  venerable  forests  and 
benignant  mountains  assume.  The  sea  is  not  a 
lover  and  friend,  but  an  inspirer  and  an  aus- 
tere teacher.  Trees  soothe  us  and  comfort  us 
by  sympathy.  We  will  stand  in  our  sorrows, 
or  yearnings,  or  sadness ;  but  they  speak  to  us 
with  ten  thousand  airy  voices  or  melodious 
whisperings,  and,  mingling  better  thoughts 
and  faith  with  our  fretful  experience,  they 
sweeten  the  heart  without  washing  away  its 
thoughts  with  utter  forgetful n ess.  But  the 
8 3a  forces  life  away  from  us.  We  stand  upon 
i'S  shore  as  if  a  new  life  were  opening  upon  us, 
and  we  were  in  the  act  of  forgetting  the  things 
that  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those 
which  are  before  and  beyond.  The  unobstruct- 
ed distance,  the  far  horizon  line,  on  which  the 
eye  only  stops,  but  over  which  the  imagination 
bounds,  and  then  first  perceives  plainly  where 
the  eye  grows  dim  ;  the  restless  change,  the 
sense  of  endless  creative  power,  the  daily  and 
sometimes  hourly  change  of  circumstance,  that 
makes  you  think  that  the  ocean  revolves  deep 
experiences  in  its  bosom,  and  reveals  distinctly 
upon  its  mutual  face  expressions  of  its  peace, 
or  sorrow,  or  joy,  or  struggle  and  rage,  or  vic- 
tory and  joy  fulness, — these  are  phenomena  that 
excite  us,  and  carry  us  away  from  life,  away 
foom  hackneyed  experiences.  When  we  retire 
from  the  sea-side,  we  come  back  to  life  as  if 
from  a  voyage,  and  familiar  things  have  grown 
strange. 

ON  PEACE. 

It  was  a  very  proper  answer  to  him  who 
asked,  Why  any  man  should  be  delighted  with 
beauty  ?  that  it  was  a  question  that  none  but  a 
blind  man  could  ask ;  since  any  beautiful  ob- 
ject doth  so  much  attract  the  sight  of  all  men, 
that  it  is  in  no  man's  power  not  to  be  pleased 
with  it.  Nor  can  any  aversion  or  malignity 
towards  the  object  irreconcile  the  eyes  from 
looking  upon  it ;  as  a  man  who  hath  an  en- 
venomed and  mortal  hatred  towards  another 
who  hath  a  graceful  and  beautiful  person, 
cannot  hinder  his  eye  from  being  delighted  to 
behold  that  person,  though  that  delight  is  far 
from  going  to  the  heart ;  as  no  man's  malice 
towards  an  excellent  musician  can  keep  his  ear 
from  being  pleased  with  his  music.  No  man 
can  ask  how  or  why  men  came  to  be  delighted 
with  peace,  but  he  who  is  without  natural 
bowels;  who  is  deprived  of  all  those  affections, 
which  can  only  make  life  pleasant  to  him. 
Peace  is  that  harmony  in  the  state,  that  health 


is  in  the  body.  No  honor,  no  profit,  no  plenty, 
can  make  him  happy  wbo  is  sick  with  a  fever 
in  his  blood,  and  with  defluctions  and  aches  in 
his  joints  and  bones;  but  health  restored  gives 
a  relish  to  the  other  blessings,  and  is  very 
merry  without  them.  No  kingdom  can  flourish 
or  be  at  ease  in  which  there  is  no  peace ; 
which  only  makes  men  dwell  at  home,  and 
enjoy  the  labor  of  their  own  hands,  and  im- 
prove all  the  advantages  which  the  air,  the 
climate,  and  the  soil  administers  to  them;  and 
all  which  yield  no  comfort  where  there  is  no 
peace.  God  himself  reckons  health  among  the 
greatest  blessings  he  can  bestow  upon  mankind, 
and  peace  the  greatest  comfort  and  ornament  he 
can  confer  upon  states ;  which  are  a  multitude 
of  men  gathered  together.  They  who  delight 
most  in  war  are  so  ashamed  of  it,  that  they 
pretend  to  desire  nothing  but  peace — that  their 
heart  is  set  upon  nothing  else.  When  Csesar 
was  engaging  all  the  world  in  war,  he  wrote  to 
Tully,  "  There  was  nothing  worthier  of  an 
honest  man  than  to  have  contention  with  no- 
body." It  was  the  highest  aggravation  that 
the  prophet  could  find  out  in  the  description 
of  the  greatest  wickedness,  that  "The  way  of 
peace  they  knew  not;"  and  the  greatest  pun- 
ishment of  all  their  crookedness  and  perverse- 
ness  was,  that  They  should  not  know  peace." 
A  greater  curse  cannot  befall  the  most  wicked 
nation  than  to  be  deprived  of  peace.  There  is 
nothing  of  real  and  substantial  comfort  in  this 
world,  but  what  is  the  product  of  peace;  and 
whatsoever  we  may  lawfully  and  innocently 
take  delight  in,  is  the  fruit  and  effect  of  peace. 
The  solemn  service  of  God,  and  performing  our 
duty  to  him  in  the  service  of  regular  devotion, 
which  is  the  greatest  business  of  our  life,  and 
in  which  we  ought  to  take  most  delight,  is  the 
issue  of  peace.  War  breaks  all  that  order,  in- 
terrupts all  'that  devotion,  and  introduces  and 
propagates  opinions  and  practice  as  much 
against  heaven  as  against  earth,  and  erects  a 
deity  that  delights  in  nothing,  but  cruelty 
and  blood.  Are  we  pleased  with  the  enlarged 
commerce  and  society  of  large  and  opulent 
cities,  or  with  the  retired  pleasures  of  the 
country  ?  Do  we  love  stately  palaces,  and 
noble  houses,  or  take  delight  in  pleasant  groves 
and  woods,  or  fruitful  gardens,  which  teach 
and  instruct  nature  to  produce  and  bring  forth 
more  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  plants,  than  her 
own  store  can  supp]y  her  with  ?  All  this  we 
owe  to  peace,  and  the  dissolution  of  this  peace 
disfigures  all  this  beauty,  and  in  a  short  time 
covers  and  buries  all  this  order  and  delight  in 
ruin  and  rubbish.  Finally,  have  we  any  con- 
tent, satisfaction,  and  joy,  in  the  conversation 
of  each  other,  in  the  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  those  arts  and  sciences,  which  more 
adorn  mankind,  than  all  those  buildings  and 
plantations  do  the  fields  and  grounds  on  which 
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they  stand?  Even  this  is  the  blessed  effect 
and  legacy  of  peace ;  and  war  lays  our  natures 
and  manners  as  waste  as  our  gardens  and  our 
habitations ;  and  we  can  as  easily  preserve  the 
beauty  of  the  one,  as  the  integrity  of  the 
other,  under  the  cursed  jurisdiction  of  drums 
and  trumpets. 

'*If  it  be  possible,  as  much  as  lieth  in  you, 
live  peaceably  with  all  men,"  was  one  of  the 
primitive  injunctions  of  Christianity,  Rom.  xii. 
18.  And  the  pleasure  that  God  himself  takes 
in  that  temper  needs  no  other  manifestation 
than  the  promise  our  Saviour  makes  to  those 
who  contribute  towards  it,  in  his  Sermon  upon 
the  Mount,  "  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for 
they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God," 
Matt.  V.  9.  Peace  must  needs  be  very  accept- 
sible  to  him,  when  the  instruments  towards  it 
are  crowned  with  such  a  full  measure  of  bless- 
ing; and  it  is  no  hard  matter  to  guess  whose 
children  they  are,  who  take  all  the  pains  they 
can  to  deprive  the  world  of  peace,  and  to  sub- 
ject it  to  the  rage  and  fury  and  desolation  of 
war.  If  we  had  not  the  woful  experience  of  so 
many  hundred  years,  we  should  hardly  think 
it  possible  that  men,  who  pretend  to  embrace 
the  gospel  of  peace,  should  be  so  unconcerned 
in  the  obligation  and  effects  of  it ;  and  when 
God  looks  upon  it  as  the  greatest  blessing  he 
can  pour  down  upon  the  heads  of  those  who 
please  him  best  and  observe  his  commands,  "I 
will  give  peace  in  the  land,  and  ye  shall  lie 
down,  and  none  shall  make  you  afraid,"  Lev. 
xxvi.  6,  that  men  study  nothing  more  than 
how  to  throw  off  and  deprive  themselves  and 
others  of  this  his  precious  bounty;  as  if  we 
were  void  of  natural  reason,  as  well  as  without 
the  elements  of  religion  ;  foi  nature  itself  dis- 
poses us  to  a  love  of  society,  which  cannot  be 
preserved  without  peace.  A  whole  city  on  fire 
is  a  spectacle  full  of  horror,  but  a  whole  king- 
dom on  fire  must  be  a  prospect  much  more 
terrible;  and  such  is  every  kingdom  in  war, 
where  nothing  flourishes  but  rapine,  blood,  and 
murder,  and  the  faces  of  all  men  are  pale  and 
ghastly,  out  of  the  sense  of  what  they  have 
done,  or  of  what  they  have  suffered,  or  are  to 
endure.  The  reverse  of  all  this  is  peace,  which 
in  a  moment  extinguishes  all  that  fire,  binds 
up  all  the  wounds,  and  restores  to  all  faces 
their  natural  vivacity  and  beauty.  We  cannot 
make  a  more  lively  representation  and  emblem 
to  ourselves  of  hell,  than  by  the  view  of  a 
kingdom  in  war ;  where  there  is  nothing  to  be 
seen  but  destruction  and  fire,  and  the  discord 
itself  is  a  great  part  of  the  torment;  nor  a 
more  sensible  reflection  upon  the  joys  of  hea- 
ven, than  as  it  is  all  quiet  and  peace,  and  where 
nothing  is  to  be  discerned  but  content  and 
harmony,  and  what  is  amiable  in  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  it.  And,  as  far  as  we  may 
warrantably  judge  of  the  inhabitants  of  either 


climate,  they  who  love  and  cherish  discord 
among  men,  and  take  delight  in  war,  have 
large  mansions  provided  for  them  in  that  re- 
gion of  faction  and  disagreement;  so  we  may 
presume,  that  they  who  set  their  hearts  upon 
peace  in  this  world,  and  labor  to  promote  it  in 
their  several  stations  amongst  all  men,  and 
who  are  instruments  to  prevent  the  breach  of 
it  amongst  princes  and  states,  or  to  renew  it 
when  it  is  broken,  have  infallible  title  to  a 
place  and  mansion  in  heaven ;  where  there  is 
only  peace  in  that  perfection  that  all  other 
blessings  are  comprehended  in  it,  and  a  part  of 
it. —  Clarendon, 


Prayer  opens  to  us,  as  it  were,  the  portals 
of  the  spirit-world,  in  which  we  also  have  some 
right  of  citizenship.  We  draw  nearer  to  the 
Deity,  and  feel  that  we  belong  to  Him.  We 
rise  on  the  wings  of  prayer,  above  all  that  is 
worthless  and  perishable,  and  become  greater, 
yea,  more  divine,  as  we  do  so. 


From  the  London  Herald  of  Peace. 

Extract  from  a  Speech  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  Engla7id,  at  Wolverhampton,  in 
allusion  to  the  subject  of  Education  : — 

Now,  there  is  a  great  advantage  in  studying 
history  from  a  Christian  point  of  view.  I  men- 
tion this,  and  beg  leave  to  impress  it  on  your 
minds,  because  I  conceive  you  will  find,  on  re- 
flection, that  it  brings  with  it  the  conviction  of 
a  different  duty  in  the  education  of  children 
from  that  which  is  commonly  held  to  be  suffi- 
cient. We  have  all  heard  lately  of  the  love 
and  desire  which  exist  for  peace,  and  you  all 
know  perfectly  well  that  there  can  be  no  perma- 
nent prosperity  unless  we  can  look  forward  to 
some  certain  assurance  of  tranquillity  and  peace  ; 
but  now  the  unfortunate  thing  is  this — that 
children  are  educated  from  their  earliest  days 
in  the  love  and  glory  of  war  ;  in  the  belief 
that  the  slaughtering  of  our  fellow-creatures 
constitutes  the  acme  and  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  human  reputation.  You  never  hear  of  a  man 
like  Watt — a  man  who  has  been  the  discoverer 
of  some  great  and  important  benefit  to  the 
whole  of  the  human  race — you  never  hear 
given  to  him  the  high  appellation  of  hero,  or 
demigod,  as  it  originally  signified,  but  it  is  ap- 
plied almost  entirely  to  those  who  have  been  the 
most  fortunate  in  exterminating,  in  murdering, 
and  in  destroying  the  greatest  number  of  the 
human  race.  What  is  it  we  now  suffer  from  ? 
We  know  there  are  unquiet  spirits  in  Europe 
who  believe  at  this  time  that  the  greatest  glory 
is  to  be  found  in  a  warlike  reputation.  Now, 
I  trace  that  in  a  great  degree  to  the  unfor- 
tunate circumstance  that  our  histories  have  been 
written  on  this  false  principle  ;  that  our  poetry 
is  conceived  in  this  false  principle,  and  that 
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we  dedicate  so  much  of  our  time  and  of  our 
moral  contemplation  to  the  history  of  barbar- 
ous heathen  nations,  all  of  whom  believed  in 
this  as  a  real  source  and  fount  of  glory  ;  and, 
accordingly,  the  youthful  mind  is  brought  up 
from  its  tenderest  years  in  the  conviction  that 
military  glory,  military  reputation,  military  re- 
nown, are  the  surest  passports  to  distinction, 
and  the  best  means  of  having  their  names  per- 
manently preserved  in  the  history  of  their 
country.  It  is  very  difficult,  no  doubt,  to 
eradicate  this  feeling  from  the  public  mind; 
indeed,  it  can  only  be  eradicated  by  the  erro- 
neous impressions  history  conveys  in  this  re- 
spect being  corrected  when  history  is  taught  or 
read,  by  history  being  taught  and  read  in  a 
Christian  point  of  view,  which  is  the  point  of 
view  that  your  institute  holds  out  as  the  only 
proper  one  in  which  every  description  of  human 
study  ought  chiefly  and  primarily  to  be  regard- 
ed. There  are  a  few  lines  in  two  of  our  poets 
which  I  would  oppose  to  this  generally  recog- 
nized class.  One  of  those  poets  has  said,  with 
regard  to  the  value  of  history  : — 

"  *  Could  history  man's  secret  soul  reveal, 

And  what  imports  the  Heaven  born  mind  to  learn^ 
Her  transcripts  to  explore,  what  bosom  would 
not  burn  V 

But,  unfortunately,  this  is  forgotten,  and  the 
page  of  history  is  written  chiefly  in  blood, 
whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  history  should  be 
principally  conversant  with  the  progress  of  a 
nation,  with  all  real  knowledge,  with  truth, 
with  intellectual,  with  moral,  with  physical  ad- 
vancement and  improvement ;  while  other 
things  should  be  spoken  of  and  cast  into  a 
shadow  as  blots,  and  stigmas,  and  opprobria  of 
the  human  race.  As  relating  to  fame,  I  have 
spoken  of  the  study  of  poetry,  and  there  are 
few  poets,  undoubtedly,  who  do  not  put  fame 
upon  a  false  principle.  One  of  the  noblest 
among  theno,  whose  works  I  hope  will  be  con- 
stantly in  the  hands  of  all  the  young  men  of 
this  institution — I  mean  Milton — has  certainly 
not  done  so,  but  has  said  : — 

" '  Fame  is  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soil, 
Nor  in  the  glist'ring  foil 

Set  otf  to  th'  world,  nor  in  broad  rumor  lies, 
But  lives  and  spreads  aloft  by  those  pare  eyes, 
And  perfect  witness  of  all-judging  Jove  ; 
As  he  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed, 
Of  so  much  fame  in  Heav'n  expect  thy  meed.' 

These  are  the  feelings  that  result  from  a 
Christian  institute,  and  you  will  certainly  agree 
that  they  are  the  proper  feelings  with  which 
fame  and  reputation  ought  to  be  regarded." 

A  selfish  man,  by  the  force  of  selfishness, 
sinks  sooner  or  later,  because  it  is  the  law  of 
God  which  always  compels  selfishness  in  the 
long  run  to  fail.  But  a  man  whose  motives  are 
beyond  himself — by  the  law  of  God — lives  for 


ever ;  for,  like  the  mountain  stream,  his  life 
flows  and  mixes  itself  with  the  mass  of  human 
interest  beyond ;  and  thus,  the  greatness  of  a 
motive  will  come  to  be  determined  by  its  rela- 
tionship to  the  universal  man,  and  by  its  con- 
formity to  the  sublime  wisdom  of  Providence. 
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Expediency. — The  outward  blessings  of  a 
bountiful  Providence  which  have  been  so  wide- 
ly extended  over  us,  and  mercifully  continued 
through  a  season  of  great  proving  should  have 
the  eff"ect  to  produce  humility  of  heart  and  up- 
rightness of  life.  But  it  is  not  always  that  we 
"  learn  obedience  by  the  things  we  sufi'er," 
and  the  temptation  still  prevails  rather  to  run 
with  a  multitude  to  do  evil,  than  to  examine 
the  ground  of  individual  action,  and  seek  for 
strength  to  live  in  accordance  with  our  con- 
victions. 

Though  former  experience  may  enable  us  to 
speculate  upon  the  future,  provided  certain 
contingencies  occur,  yet  our  finite  calculations 
can  so  little  estimate  results,  that  it  is  best 
,  wisdom  in  us  to  do  the  present  right,  and 
leave  the  future  with  Him  who  can  alone  con- 
trol it. 

The  sentiment  sometimes  advanced  that 
"the  end  justifies  the  means"  must  ever  be 
considered  a  dangerous  presumption,  for  it  im- 
plies that  in  the  attainment  of  a  prospective 
good,  sinful  or  questionable  means  may  be  em- 
ployed. If  a  "  corrupt  tree  cannot  bring  forth 
good  fruit/'  neither  can  we  reasonably  expect 
the  Divine  blessing  to  follow  an  unrighteous 
effort.  He  who  "  from  seeming  evil  still  educes 
good  "  may  so  bring  us  under  condemnation 
for  the  wrong  desire  or  the  unholy  act,  that 
through  suffering  we  may  be  led  into  repen- 
tance and  amendment  of  life,  but  if  unrepented 
of,  our  deviation  may  be  to  us  an  avenue  of 
sorrow  leading  down  into  the  chambers  of 
death. 

If  to  secure  a  desired  result  we  transgress  a 
known  commandment,  or  violate  a  law  written 
on  the  heart,  we  assume  a  responsibility  greater 
than  has  been  entrusted  to  finite  man,  and 
there  is  a  danger  lest,  in  the  presumptuous  ef- 
fort to  become    as  gods,  knowing  good  and 
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evil/'  we  partake  of  the  forbidden  fruit  of 
which  it  was  said,  "  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest 
thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die." 


Persons  corresponding  with  our  Agent  on 
business  of  their  own,  and  requiring  a  reply, 
will  please  enclose  a  "postage  stamp/' 

Care  should  also  be  taken  to  write  plainly  ; 
particularly  the  names  of  persons,  sums,  dates, 
and  Post  office  address;  also,  the  county  and 
state  in  which  said  Post  office  is  located. 

Where  changes  are  about  to  be  made,  or 
the  paper  discontinued,  timely  notice  should  be 
given,  and  the  name  of  the  Post  office  hereto- 
fore used,  as  well  as  that  about  to  he  used. 


Died,  on  the  6th  inst.,  after  a  lingering:  illness, 
Anna  S.,  wife  of  John  H.  Kensel,  in  the  30th  year 
of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly 
Meeting. 


A  settlement  of  Freedmen  has  been  lately  estab- 
lished on  Mason's  Island,  in  Potomac  River,  for 
which  the  Friends'  Association  of  New  York,  is  de- 
sirous of  procuring  a  Teacher.  Any  Friend  willing 
to  go  there,  will  please  address 

Robert  Haydock,  101  Liberty  Street, 

7th  mo.  9th,  1864.  New  York. 


ORIGIN  OF  TITLES,  FORMS  OF  COURTESY  AND 
FASHIONS. 

From  Herbert  Spenser's  "Illustrations  of  Universal 
Progress." 
(Continued  from  page  366.) 

But  the  genesis  of  Manners  out  of  forms  of 
allegiance  and  worship,  is  above  all  shown  in 
men's  modes  of  salutation.  Note  first  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  word.  Among  the  Romans, 
the  salutatio  was  a  daily  homage  paid  by  clients 
and  inferiors  to  superiors.  This  was  alike  the 
case  with  civilians  and  in  the  army.  The  very 
derivation  of  our  word,  therefore,  is  suggestive 
of  submission.  Passing  to  particular  forms  of 
obeisance  (mark  the  word  again),  let  us  begin 
with  the  Eastern  one  of  baring  the  feet.  This 
was,  primarily,  a  mark  of  reverence,  alike  to  a 
god  and  a  king.  The  act  of  Moses  before  the 
burning  bush,  and  the  practice  of  Mohometans, 
who  are  sworn  on  the  Koran  with  their  shoes 
off,  exemplify  the  one  employment  of  it;  the 
custom  of  the  Persians,  who  remove  their  shoes 
on  entering  the  presence  of  their  monarch,  ex- 
emplifies the  other.  As  usual,  however,  this 
homage,  paid  next  to  inferior  rulers,  has  de- 
scended from  grade  to  grade.  In  India,  it  is  a 
common  mark  of  respect ;  a  polite  man  in  Tur 
key  always  leaves  his  shoes  at  the  door,  while 
the  lower  orders  of  Turks  never  enter  the 
presence  of  their  superiors  but  in  their  stock- 


ings; and  in  Japan,  this  baring  of  the  feet  is 
an  ordinary  salutation  of  man  to  man. 

Take  another  case.  Selden,  describing  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Romans,  says  : — "  For  where- 
as it  was  usual  eitber  to  kiss  the  Images  of 
their  Gods,  or  adoring  them,  to  stand  some- 
what  off  before  them,  solemnly  moving  the 
right  hand  to  the  lips,  and  then,  casting  it  as 
if  they  had  cast  kisses,  to  turne  the  body  on 
the  same  hand  (which  was  the  right  forme  of 
Adoration),  it  grew  also  by  custom,  first  that 
the  emperors,  iDcing  next  to  Deities,  and  by 
some  accounted  as  Deities,  had  the  like  done 
to  them  in  acknowledgment  of  their  Greatness.'* 
If,  now,  we  call  to  mind  the  awkward  salute  of 
a  village  school-boy,  made  by  putting  his  open 
hand  up  to  his  face  and  describing  a  semicircle 
with  his  forearm  ;  and  if  we  remember  that 
the  salute  thus  used  as  a  form  of  reverence  in 
country  districts,  is  most  likely  a  remnant  of 
the  feudal  times;  we  shall  see  reason  for  think- 
ing that  our  common  wave  of  the  hand  to  a 
friend  across  the  street,  represents  what  was 
primarily  a  devotional  act. 

Similarly  have  orignated  all  forms  of  re- 
spect depending  upon  inclinations  of  the  body. 
Entire  prostration  is  the  aborignal  sign  of  submis- 
sion. The  passage  of  Scripture,  "  Thou  hast 
put  all  under  his  feet,''  and  that  other  one,  so 
suggestive  in  its  anthropomorphism,  "  The  Lord 
said  unto  my  Lord,  sit  thou  at  my  right  hand, 
until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool,"  im- 
ply what  the  Assyrian  sculptures  fully  bear 
out,  that  it  was  the  practice  of  the  ancient  god- 
kings  of  the  East  to  trample  upon  the  con- 
quered. And  when  we  bear  in  mind  that 
there  are  existing  savages  who  signify  submis- 
sion by  placing  the  neck  under  the  foot  of  the 
person  submitted  to,  it  becomes  obvious  that 
all  prostration,  especially  when  accompanied 
by  kissing  the  foot,  expressed  a  willingness  to 
be  trodden  upon — was  an  attempt  to  mitigate 
wrath  by  saying,  in  signs,  "  Tread  on  me  if 
you  will."  Remembering,  further,  that  kiss- 
ing the  foot,  as  of  the  Pope  ond  of  a  saint's 
statue,  still  continues  in  Europe  to  be  a  mark 
of  extreme  reverence ;  that  prostration  to  feu- 
dal lords  was  once  general;  and  that  its  disap- 
pearance must  have  taken  place,  not  abruptly, 
but  by  gradual  modification  into  something 
else;  we  have  ground  for  deriving  from  these 
deepest  of  humiliations  all  inclinations  of  re- 
spect; especially  as  the  transition  is  traceable. 
The  reverence  of  a  Russian  serf,  who  bends  his 
head  to  the  ground,  and  the  salaam  o^  the  Hin- 
doo, are  abridged  prostrations;  a  bow  is  a  short 
salaam  ;  a  nod  is  a  short  bow. 

Should  any  hesitate  to  admit  this  conclusion, 
then  perhaps,  on  being  reminded  that  the  low- 
est of  these  obeisances  are  common  where  the 
submission  is  most  abject;  that  among  our- 
selves the  profundity  of  the  bow  marks  the 
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amount  of  respect;  and,  lastly,  that  the  bow  is 
even  now  used  devotionally  in  our  churches — 
by  Catholics  to  their  altars,  and  by  Protestants 
at  the  name  of  Christ — they  will  see  sufficient 
evidence  for  thinking  that  this  salutation  also 
was  originally  worship. 

The  same  may  be  said,  too,  of  the  curtsy,  or 
courtesy,  as  it  is  otherwise  written.  Its  deri- 
vation from  courtoisie,  courteousness,  that  is, 
behaviour  like  that  at  court,  at  once  shows 
that  it  was  primarily  the  reverence  paid  to  a 
monarch.  And  if  we  call  to  mind  that  falling 
upon  the  knees,  or  upon  one  knee,  has  been  a 
common  obeisance  of  subjects  to  rulers;  that 
in  ancient  manuscripts  and  tapestries,  servants 
are  depicted  as  assuming  this  attitude  while 
offering  the  dishes  to  their  masters  at  table; 
and  that  this  same  attitude  is  assumed  towards 
our  own  queen  at  every  presentation  ;  we  may 
infer,  what  the  character  of  the  curtsy  itself 
suggests,  that  it  is  an  abridged  act  of  kneeling. 
As  the  word  has  been  contracted  from  cour- 
toisie into  curtsy ;  so  the  motion  has  been  con- 
tracted from  a  placing  of  the  knee  on  the  floor, 
to  a  lowering  of  the  knee  towards  the  floor. 
Moreover,  when  we  compare  the  curtsy  of  a 
lady  with  the  awkward  one  a  peasant  girl 
makes,  which,  if  continued,  would  bring  her 
down  on  both  knees,  we  may  see  in  this  last  a 
remnant  of  that  greater  reverence  required  of 
serfs.  And  when,  from  considering  that  sim- 
ple kneeling  of  the  West,  still  represented  by 
the  curtsy,  we  pass  Eastward,  and  note  the  at- 
titude of  the  Mahomedan  worshipper,  who  not 
only  kneels  but  bows  his  head  to  the  ground, 
•we  may  infer  that  the  curtsy,  also,  is  an  evan- 
escent form  of  the  aboriginal  prostration. 

In  further  evidence  of  this  it  niay  be  re- 
marked, that  there  has  but  recently  disappeared 
from  the  salutations  of  men,  an  action  having 
the  same  proximate  derivation  with  the  curtsy. 
That  backward  sweep  of  the  foot  with  which 
the  conventional  stage-sailor  accompanies  his 
bow — a  movement  which  prevailed  generally 
in  past  generations,  when  "  a  bow  and  a  scrape 
went  together,  and  which,  within  the  memory 
of  living  persons,  was  made  by  boys  to  their 
schoolmaster  with  the  efl'ect  of  wearing  a  hole 
in  the  floor — is  pretty  clearly  a  preliminary  to 
going  on  one  knee.  A  motion  so  ungainly 
could  never  have  been  intentionally  introduced ; 
even  if  the  artificial  introduction  of  obeisances 
were  possible.  Hence  we  must  regard  it  as  the 
remnant  of  something  antecedent :  and  that 
this  something  antecedent  was  humiliating 
may  be  inferred  from  the  phrase,  "  scraping 
an  acquaintance;''  which,  being  used  to  denote 
the  gaining  of  favor  by  obsequiousness,  implies 
that  the  scrape  was  considered  a  mark  of  ser- 
vility— that  is,  of  s€r/-ility. 

Consider,  again,  the  uncovering  of  the  head. 
Almost  everywhere  this  has  been  a  sign  of  rev- 


erence, alike  in  temples  and  before  potentates ; 
and  it  yet  preserves  among  us  some  of  its  origi- 
nal meaning.  Whether  it  rains,  hails,  or  shines, 
you  must  keep  your  head  bare  while  speaking 
to  the  monarch ;  and  on  no  plea  may  you  re- 
main covered  in  a  place  of  worship.  As  usual, 
however,  this  ceremony,  at  first  a  submission 
to  gods  and  kings,  has  become  in  process  of 
time  a  common  civility.  Once  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  another's  unlimited  supremacy,  the  re- 
moval of  the  hat  is  now  a  salute  accorded  to 
very  ordinary  persons,  and  that  uncovering, 
originally  reserved  for  entrance  into  "  the 
house  of  God,''  good  manners  now  dictates  on 
entrance  into  the  house  of  a  common  laborer. 

Standing,  too,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  has  un- 
dergone like  extensions  in  its  application. 
Shown,  by  the  practice  in  our  churches,  to  be 
intermediate  between  the  humiliation  signified 
by  kneeling  and  the  self-respect  which  sitting 
implies,  and  used  at  courts  as  a  form  of  hom- 
age when  more  active  demonstrations  of  it  have 
been  made,  this  posture  is  now  employed  in 
daily  life  to  show  consideration ;  as  seen  alike 
in  the  attitude  of  a  servant  before  a  master, 
and  in  that  rising  which  politeness  prescribes 
on  the  entrance  of  ajvisitor. 

Many  other  threads  of  evidence  might  have 
been  woven  into  our  argument.  As,  for  ex- 
ample, the  significant  fact,  that  if  we  trace 
back  our  still  existing  law  of  primogeniture — 
if  we  consider  it  as  displayed  by  Scottish  clans, 
m  which  not  only  ownership  but  government 
devolved  from  the  b^^ginning  on  the  eldest  son 
of  the  eldest — if  we  look  further  back,  and  ob- 
serve that  the  old  titles  of  lordship,  Slgnor, 
Seigneur,  Sennor,  Sire,  Sieur,  all  originally 
mean,  senior,  or  elder — if  we  go  Eastward,  and 
find  that  Sheick  has  a  like  derivation,  and  that 
the  Oriental  names  for  priests,  as  Fir,  for  in- 
stance, are  literally  interpreted  old  man — if 
we  note  in  Hebrew  records  how  primeval  is 
the  ascribed  superiority  of  the  first-born,  how 
great  the  authority  of  elders,  and  how  sacred 
the  memory  of  patriarchs — and  if,  then,  we  re- 
member that  among  divine  titles  are  "Ancient 
of  Bays,"  and  "  Father  of  Grods  and  men ;" — 
we  see  how  completely  these  facts  harmonize 
with  the  hypothesis,  that  the  aboriginal  god  is 
the  first  man  sufficiently  great  to  become  a  tra- 
dition, the  earliest  whose  power  and  deeds 
made  him  remembered ;  that  hence  antiquity 
unavoidably  became  associated  with  superiority, 
and  age  with  nearness  in  blood  to  "  the  power- 
ful one;"  that  so  there  naturally  arose  that 
domination  of  the  eldest  which  characterizes 
all  history,  and  that  theory  of  human  degene- 
racy which  even  yet  survives. 

We  might  further  dwell  on  the  facts,  that 
Lord  signifies  high-born,  or,  as  the  same  root 
gives  a  word  meaning  heaven,  possibly  heaven- 
born  ;  that,  before  it  became  common,  Sir  or 
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Sire,  as  well  as  Father^  was  the  distinction  of 
a  priest;  that  worship,  originally  worth-ship — 
a  term  of  respect  that  has  been  used  commonly, 
as  well  as  to  magistrates — is  also  our  term  for 
the  act  of  attributing  greatness  or  worth  to  the 
Deity ;  so  that  to  ascribe  worth-ship  to  a  man 
is  to  worship  him.  We  might  make  much  of  the 
evidence  that  all  early  governments  are  more  or 
less  distinctly  theocratic;  and  that  among  an- 
cient Eastern  nations  even  the  commonest 
forms  and  customs  appear  to  have  been  influ- 
enced by  religion.  We  might  enforce  our  ar- 
gument respecting  the  derivation  of  ceremonies, 
by  tracing  out  the  aborignal  obeisance  made  by 
putting  dust  on  the  head',  which  probably  sym- 
bolizes putting  the  head  in  the  dust:  by  affili- 
ating the  practice  prevailing  among  certain 
tribes,  of  doing  another  honor  by  presenting 
him  with  a  portion  of  hair  torn  from  the  head — 
an  act  which  seems  tantamount  to  saying,  "  I 
am  your  slave ;"  by  investigating  the  Oriental 
custom  of  giving  to  a  visitor  any  object  he 
speaks  of  admiringly,  which  is  pretty  clearly  a 
carrying  out  the  compliment,  "All  I  have  is 
yours/' 

Without  enlarging,  however,  on  these  and 
many  minor  facts,  we  venture  to  think  that  the 
evidence  ah'eady  assigned  is  sufficient  to  justi- 
fy our  position.  Had  the  proofs  been  few  or 
of  one  kind,  little  faith  could  have  been  placed 
in  the  inference.  But  numerous  as  they  are, 
alike  in  the  case  of  titles,  in  that  of  compli- 
mentary phrases,  and  in  that  of  salutes — simi- 
lar and  simultaneous,  too,  as  the  process  of  de- 
preciation has  been  in  all  these;  the  evidences 
become  strong  by  mutual  confirmation.  And 
when  we  recollect,  also,  that  not  only  have  the 
results  of  this  process  been  visible  in  various 
nations  and  in  all  times,  but  that  they  are  oc- 
curring among  ourselves  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, and  that  the  causes  assigned  for  previous 
depreciations  may  be  seen  daily  working  out 
other  ones — when  we  recollect  this,  it  becomes 
scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  the  process  has 
been  as  alleged;  and  that  our  ordinary  words, 
acts,  and  phrases  of  civility  were  originally  ac- 
knowledgments of  submission  to  another's  om- 
nipotence. (To  be  continued.) 

No  man  should  try  to  produce  in  himself  an- 
other man's  experience,  unless  he  first  becomes 
that  other  man.  Love  God  and  love  men  with 
your  nature.  And  do  not  lose  comfort  and 
growth  in  grace  by  waiting  to  feel  like  some 
other  Christian.  Be  a  Christian.  Consecrate 
your  heart  and  your  life  to  Christ's  service,  and 
then  the  greater  the  difi'erence  between  you 
and  other  Christians  the  better;  just  as  in  a 
flower-garden,  the  summer  is  rich,  not  by  hav- 
ing all  flowers  just  like  each  other,  but  by 
having  as  many  diff"erent  varieties  as  is  possi- 
ble.—TAe  Methodist. 


"  Blessed  are  ye  that  sow  beside  all  waters,  that  send 
forth  thither  the  feet  of  the  ox  and  of  the  as*."— Isaiah 
xxxii.  20. 

Go  forth  to  sow,  0  sowers  I      Rev.  xxii.  17. 

'Tis  precious  seed  ye  bear!    Ps.  cxxvi.  6. 
Where  lie  the  plough's  deep  furrows 

Amos  vi.  12. 
Scatter  it  in  with  care.  Is.  xxviii.  23-29. 

Sow  broadcast  by  the  wayside — 

Luke  xiv.  22,  23. 

Some  among  thorns  may  fall,  Mark  iv.  7,  18,  19. 
Some  in  God's  fenced  gardens,  Luke  viii.  8,  15. 

He  keepeth  watch  o'er  all.    Is.  Iv.  10,  11. 

Blessed  if  "  by  all  waters"       Ig.  xxxii.  20. 

Ye  have  the  heart  to  sow  ;  Matt.  ix.  29. 
See!  oxen — "  strong  to  labor,"  Ps.  cxliv.  14. 

Forth  to  this  service  go.       2  Tim.  iv.  1-5. 
Though  patient  toil  is  needed,  Rom.  ii.  7. 

None  can  too  lowly  be,         2  Cor.  iv.  7. 
Too  much  despised,  U  Master,  1  Cor.  i.  27-29. 

To  do  Thy  work  for  Thee.     Jer.  i.  7. 

0  sowers  1  be  not  weary  !         Gal.  vi.  9. 

The  Lord  hath  need  of  you,  Matt.  xxi.  2,  3. 
Keep  ever,  'mid  your  labor,      Heb.  xii.  1,  2. 

The  harvest  day  in  view.       1  Cor.  iii.  8. 
Your  Lord  will  guide  your  footsteps, 

Is.  XXX.  21,  23. 

He'll  teach  you  where  to  go,  Ps.  xxxii.  8,  9. 
Ye  shall  return  with  singing,    Ps.  cxxvi.  5. 

Who  erst  in  tears  did  sow  1   Heb.  vi.  11,  12. 

Whence  the  wind  comes  ye  know  not, 

John  iii.  8. 

Nor  whiiher  it  may  blow,      Ps.  cxlvii.  18. 
Watch  not  the  clouds  above  you, 

Eccles.  xi.  4. 

Your  part  is  but  to  sow.        Prov.  xi.  24. 
God  freely  gives  His  sunshine.  Matt.  v.  45. 

He  sends  his  rain  in  showers,  Job  xxxvii.  6,  11,  14. 
Sow  the  small  seed,  have  patience, 

Jas.  V.  7. 
And  He  will  bring  the  flowers. 

1  Cor.  XV.  36-38. 

Morn  is  the  time  of  sowing; —  Eccles.  xi.  6. 

Toward  night  'tis  not  too  late : 

Rom.  xiii.  11,  12. 
No  laborer,  willing  hearted,      1  Chron.  xxix.  5-17. 

Need  linger  at  the  gate.         Matt.  xx.  6,  7. 
Go  forth,  go  forth,  0  sowers !    Luke  x.  1,  2. 

'Tis  precious  seed  ye  bear —  Rom.  x.  15. 
Go,  at  your  Master's  bidding,    Mark  xvi.  15. 

The  "field"  is  everywhere!   Matt.  xiii.  38. 

H.  K.  B.  E. 


We  live  not  in  our  moments,  or  our  years  ; 

The  present  we  fling  from  us  like  the  rind 

Of  some  sweet  future,  which  we  after  find 
Bitter  to  taste,  or  bind  that  in  with  fears, 
And  water  it  beforehand  with  our  tears — 

Vain  tears  for  that  which  never  may  arrive ; 

Meanwhile  the  joy  whereby  we  ought  to  live, 
Neglected  or  unheeded,  disappears. 
Wiser  it  were  to  welcome  and  make  ours 

Whate'er  of  good,  though  small,  the  present 
brings — 

Kind  greetings,  sunshine,  song  of  birds,  and  flowers, 

With  a  child's  pure  delight  in  little  things ; 
And  of  the  griefs  unborn  to  rest  secure, 
Knowing  that  mercy  ever  will  endure. 

Trench. 
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BLANK  PAPER. 

'Tis  but  a  blank  and  worthless  leaf; 

No  writing  there  we  find  ; 
'Tis  only  fit  to  be  destroyed, 

And  scattered  to  the  wind. 

Yet  pause  awhile,  and  bring  it  near 
Where  the  warm  firelight  glows  ; 

Look  now — behold  by  cbemic  art, 
The  writing  slowly  grows. 

Clear  and  distinct;  thus  aye  'twill  be 

Exposed  to  heat  and  light; 
Eemoved  from  thence,  and  cold  again, 

It  vanishes  from  sight. 

Thus  many  a  heart  a  blank  appears, 

Where  hidden  unconfessed, 
Unknown  to  all,  God's  writing  there 

Indelibly  impressed. 

Waits  but  the  Spirit's  heart  and  light, 

In  his  good  time  revealed, 
To  show  what  wondrous  power  and  love 

Were  for  awhile  concealed. 

Chambers'  Journal. 


From  Good  Words, 
NOTES  ON  ANIMAL  LIFE  IN  A  PRIMEVAL 
FOREST, 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  THE  NATURALIST  ON  THE  RIVER 
AMAZONS." 

The  little  town  of  Ega,  on  the  Upper  Ama- 
zons in  the  heart  of  South  America,  originally  a 
mission  village  of  the  J esuits,  but  now  a  thriving 
Brazilian  settlement,  lies  pretty  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  most  extensive  unbroken  forest 
on  the  surface  of  our  globe.  It  requires  little 
effort  of  imagination,  even  to  those  who  have 
not  travelled  beyond  the  limits  of  Europe,  to 
form  some  general  idea  of  what  such  a  realm 
of  arboreal  vegetation  muse  ba,  lying  within  a 
few  degrees  of  the  equator,  bathed  all  the  year 
through  in  an  atmosphere  like  that'of  a  forcing 
house  for  plants,  drenched  by  tropical  rains 
and  heated  by  a  vertical  sun.  The  total  length 
of  this  vast  forest  from  west  to  east,  is  1260 
miles,  it?  breadth  varying  from  600  to  800 
miles.  Towards  the  east,  indeed,  it  continues 
700  miles  further,  terminating  only  on  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic.  This  easterly  portion, 
however,  or  that  which  clothes  the  valley  of 
the  Lower  A.mazons,  I  exclude  from  the  pres- 
ent description,  since  it  is,  in  one  part,  much 
broken  and  contracted  in  breadth  by  large 
tracts  of  open  grassy  land.  The  forest  of  the 
grjat  plain  of  the  Upper  Amazons  has  sufficient 
compactness  and  peculiarity  to  be  treated  of  as 
a  separate  area,  liut  as  there  is  no  complete 
break  of  continuity,  the  statement  of  Humboldt 
(who  had  a  glimpse  of  the  immeasurable  wil- 
derness only  from  its  western  commencement, 
in  Peru)  still  holds  good,  to  the  effect  that  a 
flock  of  monkeys  might  travel  amongst  the 
tree-tops,  were  it  not  for  the  rivers,  for  two 
thousand  miles  in  a  straight  line  without  once 


touching  ground ;  namely,  from  the  slopes  of 
the  Andes  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 

It  is  in  the  region  of  the  Upper  Amazons 
that  the  most  characteristic  features  in  the 
animal  life  of  this  great  wilderness  are  to  be 
seen  :  and  no  better  station  for  a  traveller's 
head-quarters  can  be  found  than  our  little  set- 
tlement of  Ega,    I  made  it  my  chief  place  of 
residence  during  four  years  and  a  half,  employed 
in  investigating  the  natural  history  of  the  dis- 
trict.   It  is  built  within  the  mouth  of  the 
Teffe,  one  of  the  large  tributary  streams  flow- 
ing from  the  south, — a  river  cf  clear,  dark- 
green  water,  which,  after  a  course  of  some  two 
or  three  hundred  miles,  on  reaching  the  middle 
part  of  the  level  country,  spreads  out  into  a 
lakelike  expanse,  five  miles  broad,  and  finally 
creeps  into  the  trunk  ^  stream  by  a  narrow 
channel  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  wide.  The 
population  of  the  town  (about  twelve  hundred 
souls)  consists  chiefly  of  half-castes  and  Indi- 
ans; many  of  the  former  being  educated  per- 
sons, ambitious  of  being  thought  civilized,  and 
fond  of  showing  hospitality  to  strangers.  Few 
pure  whites  reside  in  the  place,  but  amongst 
these  are  four  or  five  stray  Frenchmen  and 
Italians,  who  are  settled  here  and  married  to 
native  women.    To  complete  our  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  place,  it  is  necessary  to  mention 
that  it  ranks  as  a  city  and  is  the  centre  of  a 
comarca  or  county;  and  that,  although  the  re- 
motest county  town  in  the  Brazilian  empire 
(distant  twenty  eight  hundred  miles  from  Bio 
Janeiro),  the  authority  of  the  central  govern- 
ment is  as  much  respected,  and  the  municipal, 
educational,  military,  and  ecclesiastical  details 
of  manag:;ement  as  closely  observed  as  though 
it  lay  within  a  few  miles  of  the  capital. 

At  the  top  of  the  glassy  slope  on  which  the 
town  is  built,  rises  a  compact  wall  of  foliage, 
with  a  small  narrow  gap  in  its  midst;  the  leafy 
barrier  is  the  frontier  line  of  the  forest,  kept 
from  encroaching  on  the  few  acres  of  cleared 
space  only  by  the  inhabitants  doing  constant 
battle  with  the  powers  of  vegetation,  and  the 
gap  is  the  entrance  to  the  only  road  by  land 
that  the  townspeople  possess.  A  few  minutes' 
walk  under  the  shady  arcade,  and  the  traveller 
finds  himself  in  the  heart  of  the  solitude.  The 
crowns  of  the  tall  trees  on  both  sides  meet 
overhead,  and  admit  the  rays  of  the  sun  only 
at  rare  intervals,  where  some  forest  monarch 
has  been  uprooted  by  the  storm.  The  path 
leads  to  a  few  small  plantations  belonging  to 
the  poorer  inhabitants,  and  at  the  distance  of 
about  a  mile  dwindles  into  a  mere  hunter's 
track,  which  none  but  a  native  can  follow.  Be- 
yond this  point,  all  traces  of  the  presence  of 
man  cease, — the  land  untrodden  and  unowned, 
— and  so  it  continues  for  hundreds  of  miles. 

To  enable  my  readers  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  animal  life  harbored  in  the  warm  and 
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teeming  shades  of  this  great  wilderness,  I  will 
invite  them  to  accompany  me*,  in  imagination, 
on  an  excursion  into  the  untrodden  solitudes  ly- 
ing beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Teffe,  Lotus  accept 
the  invitation  kindly  offered  by  an  old  friend  of 
ours, — an  experienced  woodsman,  named  Lau- 
riano, — who  is  about  to  start  on  a  journey  to 
collect  sarsaparilla  in  the  retired  channels 
leading  to  the  river  Jurua,  some  thirty  miles 
to  the  west  of  Ega,  and  says  he  will  be  glad  of 
our  company.  We  are  but  humble  naturalists 
and  have  no  means  of  supporting  an  establish- 
ment of  Indians  of  our  own,  even  if  they  were 
willing  fo  stay  with  us,  which  they  would  not 
be,  as  they  prefer  the  service  of  traders  like 
our  friend,  who  has  canoes  and  merchandise, 
and  offers  plenty  of  excitement  of  the  kind 
which  the  redskin  loves, — ^journeys  months 
long,  and  a  crowd  of  hands  to  share  the  labor 
of  paddling.  All  that  Lauriano  requires  of  us 
is  a  small  contribution  towards  the  expense  of 
provisions.  We  can  return,  as  we  propose,  at 
the  end  of  a  week;  for  he  will  have  occasion 
to  send  a  canoe  to  Ega  about  that  time.  The 
opportunity  is  too  good  a  one  to  be  lost. 

Lauriano  is  a  half-caste,  and  his  wife,  Per- 
petua,  who  acconipanips  us,  is  a  pure  blood  In- 
dian, but  has  an  oval  European  face,  regular 
features,  and  quiet,  obliging  manners;  on  her 
we  may  rely  for  well-cooked  acd  regularly- 
served  meals.  They  have  no  children,  but 
take  with  them  two  young  nephews,  whose 
father,  Manoel,  also  belonging  to  the  expedi- 
tion, has  gone  forward  some  days  previously  to 
the  place  fixed  upon,  with  a  view  to  prepare 
the  first  encampment.  These,  with  an  ugly, 
broad-faced,  taciturn  old  Indian  woman  and 
four  stout  lads,  made  up  the  whole  of  Lauri- 
ano's  party.  We  ourselves  take  with  us  only 
our  Indian  servant,  Sebastian,  a  dark  skinned 
young  savage,  recently  brought  from  a  remote 
village  of  his  tribe,  who  will  be  a  useful  com- 
panion in  the  jungle.  Two  small  chests,  one 
containing  provisions,  such  as  tea,  coffee,  sugar, 
biscuits,  and  so  forth,  and  other  materials  for 
preserving  specimens  and  store  boxes;  a  large 
bundle  containing  our  hammocks  and  mosquito 
tents;  and,  lastly,  a  canvas  bag  with  change  of 
clothing,  constitute  the  whole  of  our  baggage. 
We  remain  at  home  during  the  afternoon  of  a 
sultry  January  day  to  pack  up,  having  received 
orders  to  get  ready,  so  as  to  embark  in  the  cool 
of  the  evening. 

The  glowing  sun  has  set  behind  the  dark- 
green  wall  of  forest ;  the  short  twilight  is  past ; 
the  last  flock  of  squalling  parrots  has  crossed 
over  the  village  in  going  from  their  feeding  to 
their  roosting  places;  the  howling  monkeys 
have  vented  their  last  bellow  for  the  evening, 
and  we  sit  at  the  door  of  our  cottage  waiting 
for  the  summons  to  embark.  But  we  wait  in 
vain,  and  are  becoming  tired  of  listening  to 


the  melancholy  hooting  of  owls,  and  the  duetts 
of  night-jars  stationed  at  a  distance  from  each 
other  on  the  borders  of  the  forest:  so  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  house  of  our  friend  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  delay.  On  approaching  the  dwell- 
ing, we  perceive  lights  gleaming  from  the 
windows  in  the  pitchy  darkness  of  the  night, 
and  hear  sounds  of  mucic  and  merriment  with- 
I  in.  Lauriano,  with  the  easy-going  habits  of 
1  his  class,  seems  to  have  forgotten  all  about  the 
'  vojage.  We  find  the  large  mud- floored  cham- 
ber full  of  company,  a  couple  of  wire  guitars 
tingling  in  a  corner,  and  a  sort  of  ball  going 
forward,  Lauriano  himself  being  in  the  act  of 
dancing  a  fandango,  with  his  wife  as  partner, 
in  the  centre  of  the  room.  A  number  of  peo- 
ple, women  and  men,  are  squatted  around, 
smoking  out  of  long  wooden  pipes,  and  wait- 
ing their  turns  to  stand  up  in  the  jig.  It  is 
useles  remonstrating  with  the  good-natured 
folks  for  their  want  of  punctuality  ;  for  it  is  the 
habit  of  the  country  to  postpone  business  to 
pleasure;  so  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  take  the 
proffered  cup  of  coffee,  trust  in  the  assurance 
that  we  shall  start  in  the  morning,  and  go  home, 
re-sling  the  hammock,  and  have  a  good  night's 
rest. 

Just  as  day  is  beginning  to  dawn,  a  rap  at 
the  door  arouses  us,  and  two  strong  lads  are 
soon  carrying  our  heavy  boxes  down  to  the 
beach.  We  sling  our  gun,  nets,  and  game- 
sacks  over  our  shoulders,  hand  the  shot  belts 
and  a  bag  full  of  small  boxes  and  miscellanea 
to  our  dusky  little  follower,  and  are  quickly  at 
the  water-side.  The  canoe,  a  large  and  stout- 
built  boat,  with  mast  and  two  arched  awnings 
of  wicker-work  thatched  with  palm  leaves,  is 
pushed  off  and  the  Indians,  with  their  battle- 
dore-shaped paddles,  begin  to  propel  us  quickly 
along.  Lauriano  and  his  wife  seem  sleepy 
after  their  night's  revelry,  and  do  not  interrupt 
our  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  noble  river  scenery 
amidst  which  we  are  travelling. 

We  glide  along  close  to  the  banks,  and  note 
the  infinite  diversity  of  foliage  of  the  lower 
trees  and  the  variety  of  creeping  plants  which 
drape  the  water- frontage  of  the  forest  as  with 
a  mantle.  We  hear  scarcely  any  sounds  of 
animals.  A  loud  splash  in  the  water  under 
the  shade  of  overhanging  trees  occasionally 
startles  us.  This  is  produced  either  by  large 
fishes  of  the  Salmonidse  family  {Tamhoki) 
rising  to  seize  fruits  that  fall  from  above  or  by 
heavy  lizards  or  snakes  suddenly  dropping  in 
alarm  from  the  boughs  as  we  brush  past.  A 
faint  chorus  of  singing  birds,  at  times,  reaches 
the  ear  from  a  distance,  and  aloft  is  heard  fre- 
quently the  cawing  of  parrots;  but  as  the 
morning  is  fine  and  calm,  the  travelling  flocks 
pass  at  so  great  an  elevation  that  the  sounds  are 
scarcely  perceptible. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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TELECiKAPH  CONNECTION  WITH  EUROPE. 

Though  the  project  of  an  overland  telegraph 
crossing  Behring's  Straits,  to  connect  with  Eu- 
rope, is  now  in  a  fair  way  of  being  consum- 
mated at  an  early  day,  the  direct  communica- 
tion across  the  Atlantic  submarine  cable  is  also 
being  pushed  forward,  with  much  fairer  pros- 
pect of  success  than  the  first  attempt.  At  a 
recent  banquet  given  in  London  by  Cyrus  W. 
Field,  Esq.,  in  commemoration  of  the  renewal 
of  the  Ailantic  Telegraph  Company,  the  very 
general  opinion  expressed  was  that  the  scheme 
gave  every  promise  of  success,  and  the  work 
lor  it  was  progressing  rapidly.  The  Great 
Eastern  Steamship  Company  have  acted  most 
liberally.  They  allow  the  company  the  use, 
till  December,  1865,  of  that  magnificent  vessel, 
the  only  single  one  in  the  world  which  could 
accomplish  the  task.  This  is  free  of  expense 
if  the  experiment  should  fail;  but  should  it  be 
successful,  £50,000,  in  shares  of  the  company, 
will  be  taken  in  payment  for  the  use  of  the 
vessel.  The  new  cable  is  difi^erent  in  its  con- 
struction, insulation,  weight  and  strength  from 
the  one  laid  in  1858. 

The  conductor  of  the  old  cable  wire  was  a 
copper  strand  consisting  of  seven  wires,  six 
laid  around  one,  and  weighing  107  pounds  per 
Lautical  mile.  The  new  one  consists  of  the 
same  number  of  wires,  six  laid  around  one,  and 
weighs  oOO  pounds  per  nautical  mile,  and  em- 
bedded for  solidity  in  Chatterton's  compound. 
The  insulation  of  the  wires  in  the  old  cable 
consisting  of  three  coverings  of  gutta  percha, 
weighing  200  pounds  per  knot.  The  new  one 
has  four  layers  of  gutta  percha  laid  on  altern- 
ately, and  four  thin  layers  of  Chatterton's  com- 
pound, and  weighs  400  pounds  per  nautical 
mile.  The  external  protection  to  this  entire 
core  on  the  old  cable  consisted  of  eighteen 
strands  of  charcoal-iron  wire,  each  strand  con- 
sisting of  seven  wires,  six  surrounding  one  laid 
spirally  around  the  core,  which  latter  was  pre- 
viously padded  with  a  lajer  of  hemp  saturated 
with  a  tar  mixture.  In  the  new  one  the  ex- 
ternal protection  is  ten  solid  wires,  each  wire 
surrounded  separately  with  four  strands  of  Ma- 
nilla yarn,  saturated  with  a  preservative  com- 
pound, and  the  whole  laid  spirally  around  the 
core,  which  latter  is  padded  with  ordinary 
hemp,  saturated  with  a  preservative  mixture. 
The  weight  of  the  old  cable  in  air  was  20  cwt. 
per  nautical  mile.  In  the  new  one  35  cwt.  3 
qrs.  per  nautical  mile.  The  old  cable  would 
bear  its  own  weight  in  a  little  less  than  five 
miles  depth  of  water.  The  new  one  in  eleven 
miles  depth  of  water.  The  latter  has  more 
than  double  the  breaking  strain.  At  the  ban- 
quet above  alluded  to,  there  were  many  intelli- 
gent ideas  thrown  out  in  regard  to  submarine 
telegraphs,  and  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
working  of  one  connecting  the  two  continents. 


It  was  thought  that  the  Government  guarantee 
was  of  no  benefit  to  the  Company  whatever.  If 
the  experiment  succeeded,  the  Company  were 
bound  by  the  rate  of  charge  fixed  by  the  Go- 
vernment. If  it  failed,  the  Company  derived 
no  benefit  from  the  guarantee.  If  the  rates 
were  as  low  as  the  Government  guarantee  re- 
quired, the  immense  amount  of  business  which 
would  be  crowded  upon  the  Company  would 
deluge  it  with  work,  and  as  its  capacity  would 
be  much  more  limited  than  other  telegraph 
lines,  messages  would  be  delayed  till  trans- 
mission would  be  slower  than  the  mails.  The 
true  principle,  it  was  suggested,  would  be  to 
charge  so  high  for  the  messages  that  the  num- 
ber received  each  day  would  be  only  sufficient 
to  transmit  in  every  twenty-four  hours.  This 
would  guarantee  the  commercial  success  of  the 
telegraph. 

Fifty-two  lines  of  submarine  cable  have  been 
laid  by  English  firms  in  diflferent  parts  of  the 
world,  all  of  which  are  in  successful  operation 
with  the  exception  of  that  between  France  and 
Algiers,  and  it  is  supposed  that  that  was  injured 
by  lightning.  The  longest  line  in  operation  is 
that  between  Malta  and  Alexandria,  1535 
miles.  The  deepest  water  in  which  any  work- 
ing cable  rests,  is  1,559  fathoms — 14.5  miles — 
between  Toulon  and:  Corsica.  The  aggregate 
length  of  working  lines  given  in  the  table,  is 
5,105  miles;  and  this  does  not  include  a  number 
of  short  lines  laid  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
nor  those  laid  by  Felten  &  Guilleaume,  of  Co- 
logne, amounting  to  more  than  1000  miles.  One 
line  has  been  laid  13  years,  five  have  been  laid 
11  years,  four  10  years,  and  others  shorter 
periods. — Public  Ledger. 

(For  the  children.) 
THE  TWO  ROBINS. 

There  are  two  little  Robins  with  beautiful 
red  breasts  building  their  nests  with  evergreen 
under  our  window.  I  have  watched  them  with 
much  interest,  and  noticed  several  things  in 
which  children  might  learn  a  lesson,  and  fol- 
low their  example. 

They  seem  to  love  each  other  very  much, 
while  at  their  work  or  at  play.  I  have  not  seen 
them  quai  rolling,  or  even  angry  at  each  other, 
since  they  came  in  our  yard. 

They  are  very  industrious.  Early  and  late  they 
seem  intent  on  the  work  of  building  their  nest 
— to  get  it  ready  for  housekeeping — only 
pausing  occasionally  to  cheer  each  other  by  a 
few  notes  of  song. 

They  are  very  persevering.  They  do  not 
begin  to  build  their  nest  and  then  get  tired, 
and  neglect  their  work.  After  having  settled 
on  their  place  and  plan,  they  went  to  work, 
and  have  kept  working  with  all  their  might, 
and  their  little  house  increases  in  size  every 
day. 
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Tliey  do  not  interfere  with  each  other.  They 
both  seem  to  have  the  same  end  in  view — 
that  is,  to  build  their  nest  and  get  it  ready  to 
occupy  when  the  roses  shall  begin  to  blow. 
They  work  together  in  carrying  out  their 
plans:  one  does  not  tear  down  what  the  other 
builds  ;  neither  does  one  refuse  to  work  because 
the  other  will  not. 

They  do  not  get  discouraged  because  they 
cannot  build  their  nest  in  a  day.  They  are 
satisfied  if  they  can  add  a  little  to  it  each 
day.  They  go  about  picking  up  straws  here 
and  there  as  they  can  find  them,  and  then  piit 
them  in  the  proper  place ;  and  so  on  each  day 
until  the  work  is  done. 

They  do  not  refuse  to  work  because  they  have 
to  find  their  own  straws.  They  fly  around, 
singing  as  they  go,  picking  up  the  bits  of  straw 
and  moss  without  waiting  for  some  one  to  bring  it 
to  them. 

They  do  their  work  in  the  right  time.  They 
do  not  put  off  until  to-morrow  what  ought  to  be 
done  to-day.  They  do  not  wait  until  the  Sum- 
mer, before  they  begin  to  build ;  nor  stop  and 
complain  if  the  weather  is  cold ;  but  they  be- 
gin early,  and  work  away  to  get  the  nest  ready 
for  the  little  family  of  red  breasts  that  will  want 
the  room  when  the  cherries  begin  to  get  ripe. 

Will  not  our  little  readers,  who  may  read 
these  lines,  learn  a  lesson  from  the  Robins. 
If  the  Robins,  which  God  has  made  and  cares 
for  every  day,  but  which  can  neither  talk  nor 
read,  nor  reason,  as  we  do,  are  so  kind  to  each 
other,  so  industrious,  persevering  and  energetic, 
how  much  more  is  it  the  duty  of  boys  and  girls, 
who  can  read  the  Scriptures,  to  be  kind  to  each 
other,  and  industrious,  and  try  to  help  each 
other  in  doing  all  that  God  has  told  them  to  do. 
What  a  blessed  world  this  would  be,  if 
little  children — and  big  ones  too — would  only 
behave  as  well  as  do  the  birds.  T. 

iV.  Y.  Evangelist. 

SPANISH  JEWS  ALLEGED  TO  BE  INNOCENT  OF 
THE  CRUCIFIXION. 

In  the  notes  to  Southey's  "  Don  Roderick," 
there  is  a  letter  relative  to  the  Jews  so  remark- 
able and  so  curious  that  I  have  attempted  a 
translation,  although  the  original  is  in  quaint 
old  Spanish,  differing  as  much  from  modern 
Castilian  as  the  English  of  our  days  does  from 
the  English  of  Chaucer's.  ]\^r.  Southey  pre- 
faces this  letter  in  the  following  words  :  "  When 
Toledo  was  recovered  from  the  Moors  by  Alonzo 
VI.,  the  Jews  of  that  city  waited  on  the  con- 
queror and  assured  him  that  they  were  part  of 
the  ten  tribes  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  had  trans- 
ported into  Spain,  not  descendants  of  Jerusa- 
lem Jews,  who  had  crucified  Christ.  Their  an- 
cestors, they  said,  were  entirely  innocent  of  the 
crucifixion,  for  when  Caiaphas,  the  high  priest, 
had  written  to  the  Toledan  synagogues  to  ask 


their  advice  respecting  the  person  who  called 
himself  the  Messiah,  and  whether  he  should  be 
slain,  the  Toledans  returned  for  answer  that,  in 
their  judgment,  the  prophecies  seemed  fulfilled 
in  this  person,  and  therefore  he  ought  not  by 
any  means  to  be  put  to  death.  This  reply  they 
produced  in  the  original  Hebrew,  and  in  Arab- 
ic, as  it  had  been  translated  by  command  of 
King  Galifre.  Alonzo  gave  ear  to  the  story, 
had  the  letter  translated  into  Latin  and  Castil- 
ian, and  deposited  among  the  archives  of  To- 
ledo. The  latter  version  is  thus  rendered  by 
Sardoval.'' 

Here  follows  the  letter  in  the  old  Castilian 
tongue,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation  : 
Levi,  chief  of  the  synagogue,  and  Samuel 
and  Joseph,  honorable  men  of  good  report  in 
the  congregation  of  Toledo,  to  Eleazar  Nugad, 
high  priest,  and  to  Samuel  Canud,  and  to  Anus 
and  Caiaphas,  good  and  noble  men  of  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Holy  land,  health  in  the  God 
of  Israel.  Your  messenger,  Azarias,  a  master 
of  the  law,  has  brought  us  your  letter,  by 
which  you  inform  us  of  the  signs  and  acts  of 
the  prophet  of  Nazareth.  A  certain  person  of 
the  name  of  Samuel,  the  son  of  Amacias,  lately 
passed  through  this  city,  and  he  related  many 
good  deeds  of  this  prophet;  that  in  his  conduct 
he  is  very  meek  and  humble,  freely  conversing 
with  the  miserable,  doing  good  even  to  his  ene- 
mies, while  he  does  injury  to  no  one.  To  the 
proud  and  wicked  he  is  unyielding  ;  and  be- 
cause he  tells  you  your  sins  to  your  faces,  ye 
are  his  enemies,  and  bear  him  ill-will.  We 
inquired  of  the  man  the  year,  month,  and  day 
of  his  (the  prophet's)  birth,  and  we  remember 
that  on  the  day  of  his  nativity  three  suns  ap- 
peared here  in  the  heavens,  which  by  little  and 
little  formed  themselves  into  one  ;  and  when 
our  fathers  beheld  this  sign  they  were  aston- 
ished, saying  to  the  assembly,  '  Messiah  will 
soon  be  born,  or  mayhap  he  is  already  come  in- 
to the  world.'  Beware,  therefore,  brethren, 
lest  he  (Messiah)  be  come,  and  ye  did  not  re- 
cognize him.  Moreover,  the  same  man  told  us 
that  one  of  his  shepherds  said  that  about  the 
time  of  the  nativity,  certain  Magi,  men  of 
great  wisdom,  came  to  the  Holy  Land,  inquir- 
ing the  place  of  the  Holy  child's  birth ;  and 
also  that  Herod,  your  king,  was  astonished,  and 
sent  for  the  wise  men  of  the  city,  asking  them 
where  the  child  should  be  born.  They  inquired 
of  the  Magi,  and  they  said  in  Bethlehem  of 
Judah.  The  Magi  said  that  a  star  of  great 
brilliancy  led  them  from  far  to  the  Holy  Land. 
See  now  if  the  prophecy  be  not  fulfilled  which 
says,  '  Kings  shall  behold,  and  shall  walk  in 
the  brightness  of  his  nativity.'  Beware  lest 
you  persecute  him  whom  you  ought  to  receive 
with  pleasure  and  hold  in  honor.  But  do  what- 
soever to  you  shall  appear  right.  For  our  parts, 
neither  by  our  advice,  neither  by  our  will,  shall 
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this  man  be  put  to  death.  For  should  we  do 
such  a  thing,  in  us  might  be  fulfilled  the 
prophecy  which  says,  <  They  gather  themselves 
with  one  consent  against  the  Lord,  and  against 
his  Messias/  And,  although  you  be  men  of 
much  wisdom  in  such  matters,  this  advice  we 
give  you,  lest  the  Grod  of  Israel  be  angry  with 
you,  and  destroy  your  temple  a  second  time; 
and  know  this  for  a  certainty,  that  it  will  soon 
be  destroyed.  This  is  the  reason  why  our  fore- 
fathers escaped  from  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
Pyrro  being  their  captain,  empowered  by  King 
Cyrus,  laden  with  much  riches,  in  the  sixty- 
ninth  year  of  the  captivity,  dwelt  at  Toledo, 
being  there  received  by  the  Gentiles  ;  and  not 
willing  to  return  to  Jerusalem  to  build  the  temple, 
which  was  again  to  be  destroyed,  they  built  one 
in  Toledo." — London  Ladies'  Companion. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  still  firm. 
Sales  for  the  home  trade  at  $9  37@$9  50  per  barrel 
f^r  superfine;  $10  25@10  50  for  extra;  $11@12 
for  extra  family,  and  at  $12  75  for  fancy  lots.  The 
market  is  bare  of  Rye  Flour.  A  small  sale  was  re- 
ported at  $9  50.  In  Corn  Meal  nothing  doing,  and 
prices  nominal. 

Grain. — The  offerings  of  Wheat  are  small  at  $2  50 
@2  55  bushel  for  good  old  western  red,  and 
Pennsjlvaoia  red  at  $2  63@2  65,  and  White  ranges 
at  from  $2  75  to  2  90.  New  Rye  sold  at  $1  80@ 
1  85.  Corn — Sales  of  yellow,  afloat,  ai  $1  64,  and 
in  store,  at  1  66.  Oats  are  unchanged.  Sales  of 
new  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  at  80@90  cents, 
and  old  at  93@95c.  Last  sale  of  new  Penna.  Barl'.y 
at  $1  70,  and  of  Barley  Malt  at  $2  I0@2  30. 


WANTED,  a  Teacher  for  the  Primary  School  under  the  care 
of  Greea  Street  Preparative  Meeting.  Application  may  be 
made  to  either  of  the  undersigned  Committee, 

JMacphe.ison  Saunders,  No.  34  North  Jfourth  Street, 
Eli  Dillin,  No.  1218  Green  Street, 
Louisa  J.  Roberts,  No.  421  North  Sixth  Street, 
Bedlah  a.  Allen,  No.  721  Gretn  Street. 

CONCORD VILLE  SEMINARY,  for  Young  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men, is  locaced  near  Concord  Station,  on  the  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  Central  R.  R.,  20  miles  west  of  Philadelphia. 

Winter  Term  of  twenty-four  weeks  will  commence  10th  month 
3d,  1864.   For  Catalogue  apply  to  Joseph  Shortledge,  or  Adqos- 
Tus  C.  NoRRis,  CoQCordville,  Delaware  couuty,  Pa. 
8th  mo  20,  1864.— tf. 

WANTED,  A  Male  Teacher,  to  take  charge  of  Friends'  School 
at  Newtown  Square,  Delaware  county,  Pa.  One  competent 
to  teach  the  higher  branches  of  an  English  education,  will  please 
address,  at  once  Randall  Fratt, 

Newtown  Square,  Delaware  county.  Pa. 
8th  mo.  13, 1864,  St.  wmvWo. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  ACADEMY,  for  both  sexes,  will  reopen 
on  the  5th  of  9th  month,  1864.  This  institution  is  located  at 
Coatesville,  on  the  Penn->ylvania  Central  R.  R.,  38  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  and  68  from  Harrisburg.  Number  of  pupils  last 
year,  12^1.   For  Catalogues  address, 

Jonathan  K.  Taylor,  Principal, 

Coatesville,  Chester  county.  Pa. 
8th  mo.  13,— 3m.  npf  1029  enz. 

ERCII-DOUN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— This  Insti 
tution,  located  in  a  healthy  anu  beautiful  section  of  Chester 
county.  Pa.,  three  miles  south  of  CoatesTilie  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  will  commence  its  22nd  session  on  the  10th  of  Tenth 
month  (Oct.)  next.  The  course  of  study  embraces  the  branches- 
essential  to  a  complete  education.  The  terms  are  $70  per  session 
of  twenty  weeks.  The  languages  are  taught  without  extra 
charge.  For  circulars  and  further  particulars,  address  the  Prin- 
cipal, Richard  Darlington,  Jr., 
8  mo.  &— ?jao.924  npfwo.         Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa, 


WM.  HEACOCK,  General  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North 
Ninth  Street. — A  general  assortment  of  ready -made  CofiBns, 
and  every  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  "Fair  Hill"  Burial 
Ground,— Fuuerals,  ai;d  all  other  business  connected  with  the 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 
7  th  mo.  30.— tf. 

FRIENDS'  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  AND  SMALL  BOYS,  on 
School  Lane,  Germantown,  will  be  re-opened  on  5th  of  9th  mo. 
The  usual  branches  of  an  English  education  will  be  taught; 
and  we  feel  warranted  in  believing  that  the  competency  of  the 
teacher,  Deborah  B.  Smith,  will  make  it  desirable  to  parents  to 
patronize  the  school. 
7th  mo.  30.— tf. 

FREE  SUGA II,— Choice  Maple  Sugar,  from  Somerset  county.  Pa 
for  sale,  (by  the  barrel  only,)  at      "Wm.  H.  Woodward's, 
8th  month  13,  1864.  4t.— n.  p.  f.  93.  516  Market  Street. 

JUST  PUBLISHED,  and  for  Sale,  Thomas  Wetherald's  Seb^ 
MONs:    Price  $1  per  copy,  containing  fifteen  (15)  sermons. 
To  be  had  at  James  Baynes'  office,  Hollingsworth  Street,  Balti- 
more, Md. ;  William  Ferris,  No.  826  West  St.,  Wilmington,  DeL  ; 
and  Elizabeth  Hartley,  No.  915  Spring  Garden  St.,  Philadelphia. 
7th  mo.  16,  8t.  90:i. 

CEDAR  COTTAGE,— Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
is  now  open  for  the  reception  of  visitors.    Terms,  $15.00. 
6th  mo.  25,  18d4.— 2m.  npf.  George  Chandlbk. 

BOOKS  FOR  SALE  BY  THE  SUBSCRIBERS. 
"  Friends'  Miscellany,"  compiled  by  John  and  Isaac 

Comly,  (11  vols.)  $7.50 

Journal  of  John  Comly,  (600  pages)  1.50 

Conversations,  &c  ,  of  Thomas  Story   1.00 

Journal  and  works  of  John  Woolman,  carefully  collated 

and  prepared  1.00 

Hugh  Judge's  Journal   70 

Memoirs:  Ann  Byrd,  Isaac  Martin,  and  Rufus  Hall,  each  - .  •  26 
Charles  Comly,  Byberry,  Pa., 
or,  Emmob  Comly,  No.  131, 
Smo.  12,  1864.— tf.         North  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 


m    ELLWOOD  ZELL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Booksellers  and  Sta. 
X  •     tioners.  Second  Floor  No's.  17  and  19  South  Sixth  Street, 
Philadelphia.   Also,  Manufacturers  of  Photograph  Albums,  and 
Publishers  of  Friends'  Books,  and  Foulke's  Almanac. 
3d  mo.  12,  1864  tf. 


TT'OR  RENT.— A  LARGE  AND  COMMODIOUS 
Jj  two-story  dwelling  house,  with  three  rooms  and 
a  large  hall  on  the  first  floor,  and  a  convenient 
kitchea  attached  ;  a  large  and  good  garden,  and 
suflBcient  stabling.  There  is  also  a  large  school- 
house  convenient  to  the  dwelling,  the  whole  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  yard,  nicely  shaded.  This 
property  has  recently  been  used  as  a  boarding 
school,  with  satisfactory  success.  The  location  is 
healthy  and  pleasant,  the  neighborhood  good,  and 
convenient  to  places  of  worship,  schools,  stores,  &c. 
It  is  situated  in  the  village  of  Fallsington,  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa.,  two  and  a-half  miles  from  the  Philada.  and 
Trenton  Railroad  at  Morrisville,  and  three  from 
Trenton.  There  is  a  daily  mail  and  post  office  ia 
the  place.  It  will  be  rented  all  togethet,  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  boarding  school,  or  separately, 
and  either  by  the  year  or  as  a  summer  residence,  aa 
may  best  suit  applicants.  For  particulars  address 
either  of  the  subscribers,  or,  to  view  the  property, 
call  on  EBFiNBZER  Hance,  near  the  premises. 

WILLIAM  SATTERrHWAITB, 
JA.\1ES  R.  STACKHOUSE, 
Fallsington  P.  0.,  Bucks  county.  Pa. 
^,  MARK  PALMER, 

3d  mo.  19,  64.— tf.        Edgewood,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


nTOKES  &  FOULKE,  MERCHANT  TAILORS,  No. 
O  521  Arch  St.,  have  on  hand  a  good  assortment  of 
CLOTHS,  CASSIMERES  and  TESTINGS,  and  are 
prepared  to  have  the  same  made  up  to  order  in  good 
style  and  at  moderate  prices 

Particular  attention  given  to  making  Friends' 
Clothing.  9mo.  12,  '63— ly. 

Printed  by  MERBIHBW  &  SUN, 

Book,  Pamphlet,  and  general  Job  Printers,  243  Arch  Street. 
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EDITED  AND  PUBLISHED  BY  AN  ASSOCIATION 
OP  FRIENDS. 


COMMUNICATIONS  MUST  BE  ADDRESSED  AND  PAYMENTS 
MADE  TO 
EMMOR  COMIiY,  AGENT, 
At  Fublication  Office,  No.  131  North  Seveutli  Street, 

SECOND  DOOR  ABOVE  CHERRY. 

TERMS.— PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 
The  Paper  is  issued  every  Seventh-day,  at  Two  Dollars  per  ann. 
Three  Copies  to  one  address,  for  Five  Dollars. 
Six  Copies  to  one  address,  for  Ten  Dollars. 

The  postage  on  this  paper,  paid  in  advance  at  the  office  where  it 
is  received,  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  20  cents. 
AGENTS.— Joseph  S.  Cohu,  Joseph  T.  McDowell,  New  York. 

Benj.  Stratton,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Joseph  E.  Silver  Huntingdon,  Ind. 

James  Baynes  Baltimore,  Md. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  JOURNAL  OF  DAVID  SANDS. 
(Continued  from  p.  371.) 

Visit  to  parts  of  Holland^  Germany  and  France. 

Before  proceeding  to  insert  David  Sands' 
Journal  of  his  travels  on  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope, it  may  be  proper  to  describe  in  what  a 
remarkable  manner  he  was  rendered  addition- 
ally qualified  for  the  performance  of  this  im- 
portant service  by  his  having  acquired,  in  a 
very  unexpected  manner,  a  considerable  know- 
ledge of  the  Dutch  and  Grerman  languages.  It 
is  thus  mentioned  in  his  papers : — 

While  visiting  the  family  of  a  dear  Friend 
in  Philadephia,  who  was  then  lately  deceased, 
the  children,  when  speaking  of  their  father, 
mentioned  the  interest  he  had  expressed  to 
them  which  he  had  felt  in  the  perusal  of  some 
of  the  books  of  his  Low  Dutch  library,  remark- 
ing that  the  religious  histories  and  various 
other  matters  contained  in  them  were  far  supe- 
rior to  many  books  in  use  at  the  present  day, 
and  had  been  amongst  his  most  valuable  enter- 
tainments. D.  Sands  inquired  if  none  of  them 
were  disposed  to  learn  the  language,  whereby 
these  books  might  yet  be  useful.  One  of  them 
replied  that  they  were  not  so  inclined,  at  which 
David  Sands  expressed  some  surprise.  One  of 
them  queried,  "  Friend  Sands,  would'st  thou 
accept  them  V    "  Most  willingly,"  said  he, 

and  prize  them  highly  for  thy  dear  father's 
sake."  They  seemed  gratified  by  his  accep- 
tance of  them,  as  they  would  be  cared  for. 
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Accordingly  they  were  packed  up  and  forward- 
ed to  his  home.  The  prospect  of  a  visit  to 
Europe  being  then  before  him,  was  an  induce- 
ment for  his  endeavoring  to  obtain  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  German  language.  The  reader 
may  remember  that,  in  his  youthful  years,  he 
had  pursued  with  avidity,  opportunities  to  learn' 
the  Latin,  which  would  now  be  of  use  to  him. 
On  his  return  home,  he  commenced  with  the 
primer,  which  he  learned  grammatically;  and 
in  the  course  of  three  months,  he  could  read 
most  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage ;  and  in  a  short  time  he  could  read  the 
other  books.  Amongst  them  was  a  history  of 
the  early  Christians,  which  was  interestng,  and 
at  the  same  time  promoted  his  improvement  in 
the  language. 

When  he  reached  Germany,  his  knowledge 
of  the  Low  Dutch  so  far  assisted  him  in  ac- 
quiring the  German  language,  that,  in  three 
weeks,  he  could  read  the  German  New  Testa- 
ment, and,  with  a  little  assistance  from  an  in- 
terpreter, he  was  enabled  to  olFer  his  public 
testimony  in  that  language  satisfactorily ;  yefe 
he  preferred  a  good  interpreter.  Thus,  by  his  in- 
dustry and  perseverance,  he  soon  acquired  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  these  langnages  to  be 
understood  in  his  public  communications,  this 
being  at  times  the  medium  through  which  he 
could  best  perform  his  great  Master's  work  ac- 
ceptably. 

When  in  France  also,  he  experienced  much 
advantage  from  having  acquired  some  knowl- 
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edge  of  their  lansjuage,  as  his  friends  often  ac- 
knowlediied.  The  spirits  of  sorae  of  those 
amongst  whom  he  labored  were  so  much  united 
to  him  in  the  truth,  that  it  tended  to  make 
their  language,  though  imperfectly  expressed, 
more  easily  and  feelingly  understood  by  each 
other.  But  a  fear  of  making  any  awkward 
mistake,  especially  on  doctrinal  points,  led 
those  Friends  to  prefer  a  good  feeling  inter- 
preter.   He  thus  continues  his  Journal : — 

After  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  London  (1796) 
was  over,  I  found  my  mind  exercised  to  open 
my  prospects  to  the  select  Yearly  Meeting  of 
ministers  and  elders,  as  respected  going  to  Hol- 
land. The  spreading  of  this  concern  appeared 
to  bring  a  weighty  exercise  over  the  meeting, 
and  Friends  uniting  with  it,  expressed  their 
unity  in  much  brotherly  lo\e  and  sympathy. 
The  Yearly  Meeting  closed  in  a  very  solemn 
manner,  to  the  refreshment  of  many  Friends. 
We  now  took  leave  of  each  other  in  much  ten- 
derness and  brotherly  love ;  since  which  time  I 
have  been  in  and  about  London,  visiting  meet- 
ings, and  appointing  many,  in  which  I  felt  my 
mind  relieved  from  a  weight  which  lay  upon 
it.  The  people  of  this  city  appear  very  open 
and  free  in  attending  meetings,  and  behave 
well  when  there.  My  trials  appear  to  be  many 
on  account  of  my  bad  health,  which  seemed  to 
increase  those  of  my  mind,  which  have  not 
been  few. 

In  the  city  I  meet  with  many  of  my  acquaint- 
ances from  America,  and  divers  very  intimate 
friends.  Four  Friends  lately  arrived  from 
Philadelphia,  being  liberated  by  the  yearly 
meeting  of  that  city,  viz.,  Samuel  Emlen, 
TVilliam  Savery,  Phebe  Speakman  and  Sarah 
Talbot. 

Having  solidly  weighed  the  circumstances 
attending  my  going  direct  for  Holland,  I  felt 
measurably  easy  to  unite  with  my  much-loved 
friends  and  companions:  William  Farrer  having 
concluded  to  be  my  companion  through  Ger- 
many, as  he  had  been  through  England ;  and 
George  Dillwyn  and  William  Savery,  who 
were  proceeding  to  Germany  by  way  of  Bre- 
men; for  which  purpose,  with  the  unity  of 
Friends,  we  took  passage,  and  went  on  board 
of  a  brig  of  about  three  hundred  tons,  called 
the  "  Victoria." 

Many  have  been  the  inward  exercises  of  my 
mind  in  preparing  for  this  voyage,  in  which  I 
have  been  favored  with  the  near  sympathy  of 
many  friends,  who  took  leave  of  me  at  my 
lodgings.  Our  parting  was  accompanied  with 
many  tears- and  supplications  to  Him  who  hath 
all  power  in  his  hands,  to  whose  care  and  gra- 
cious protection  we  recommended  each  other, 
as  believing  it  most  probable  that  we  should 
never  all  meet  again  in  a  state  of  mutability. 

My  kind  friend  and  host,  Joseph  Smith, 
with  his  very  sympathizing  and  affectionate 


wife,  his  brother  in-law,  George  Stacey  and 
wife,  with^our  ancient  friend,  David  Bacon, 
from  North  America,  William  Dillwyn,  Joseph 
Savery  and  wife,  with  several  other  Friends, 
accompanied  us  about  four  miles,  to  Black 
Wall,  where  the  vessel  lay.  My  feelings  at 
parting  seemed  to  be  again  quickened,  and  I 
thought  I  never  felt  more  reduced  than  at  this 
time.  Yet  a  little  sense  of  that  all- sustaining 
Arm  that  has  ever  been  the  support  of  those 
who  trust  in  him  was  granted.  Our  parting 
was  in  much  brokenness  and  great  nearness  of 
spirit.  We  again  resigned  each  other  to  our 
Heavenly  Father's  care. 

We  now  set  sail  with  a  pleasant  wind,  and 
sailed  down  the  river  Thames,  and  saw  many 
vessels  going  out  and  coming  in;  with  the  sight 
of  a  very  delightful  country,  highly  improved 
by  cultivation.  But  my  mind  could  not  enjoy 
it  much,  as  my  health  was  but  poor.  The 
wind  continued  in  our  favor  for  several  days, 
which  brought  us  in  sight  of  land,  where  we  had 
to  lie  for  one  night,  in  the  mouth  of  the  river 
or  arm  of  the  sea,  at  the  entrance  of  the  river 
Weiser,  which  was  very  dif&cult,  and  we  had 
no  pilot. 

The  day  following,  we  sailed  pleasantly  up 
the  river,  and  met  many  vessels  outward 
bound;  by  one  of  which,  bound  to  Philadel- 
phia, I  wrote  to  my  dear  wife.  In  our  passage, 
my  companions  were  all  very  sick ;  but  now 
coming  into  still  water,  they  recovered. 
Coming  to  anchor  to  wait  for  the  tide,  George 
Dillwyn,  William  Farrer,  William  Savery,  and 
myself  went  on  shore ;  where  walking  round  to 
see  the  country  and  refresh  ourselves  with  the 
air,  we  were  invited  to  the  house  of  a  man 
who  was  secretary  to  the  prince  of  this  coun- 
try, who  treated  us  very  kindly.  His  mother 
was  an  ancient  women,  and  appeared  to  be 
very  affectionate  towards  us.  She  walked  with 
us  in  their  garden  for  nearly  half  an  hour. 
We  found  our  minds  much  united  to  her  in 
near  sympathy.  George  Dillwyn  had  a  little  to 
communicate  to  her,  as  also  myself  William 
Savery,  being  better  acquainted  with  the  Dutch 
language,  interpreted  our  communications  to 
her,  so  that  she  understood,  and  replied,  "  God 
be  with  you  and  cover  you,  and  carry  you  safe 
back  to  your  families.''  Now,  parting  with  her, 
we  returned  to  our  vessel,  and  proceeded  up 
the  river  to  a  village,  and  here  I  went  on  shore 
and  found  the  people  very  civil.  I  distributed 
a  few  books.  This  country,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Weiser,  is  dyked  off  from  the  river  by  a 
very  high  bank  being  cast  up ;  on  which  they 
travel,  and  which  appears  to  be  the  main  road. 
They  build  their  houses  behind  the  bank,  so 
that  we  can  only  see  part  of  the  houses  as  we 
sail  up  the  river.  At  this  place  we  left  the 
vessel ;  but  the  evening  previous  we  had  an 
opportunity  with  the  men  and  passengers  to  a 
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good  degree  of  satisfaction.  About  two  o'clock 
Dext  day,  we  went  on  board  of  a  little  boat, 
where  we  were  very  much  crowded  and  un- 
comfortable. The  wind  failing,  and  the  tide 
coming  against  us,  we  went  on  shore  at  a  vil- 
lage in  the  Hanoverian  government.  We  here 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  how  the  people 
lived,  which  seemed  to  me  to  exceed  all  I  had 
ever  heard  of  or  seen  before;  the  family  and 
•  the  cattle  living  together,  with  little  separation. 
After  taking  a  view  of  this  village,  we  returned 
to  the  vessel,  and  soon  after,  the  wind  spring 
ing  up,  we  set  sail  for  a  town  called  Negesah, 
where  we  lodged  at  a  pretty  good  inn. 

On  the  11th  of  8th  month,  1796,  we  arrived 
at  Bremen,  and  put  up  at  a  house  outside  the 
town  wall  or  city  gate.  Our  landlady  seemed 
to  be  very  kind  and  attentive  to  us.  Here  we 
enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  having  things  de- 
cent and  in  good  order,  as  to  our  victuals  and 
lodging.  I  went  out  but  little,  being  affected 
with  lameness  in  my  ankles  and  feet^  and 
otherwise  much  indisposed. 

On  our  first  landing  I  went  into  a  house 
where  a  woman  treated  me  kindly,  though  I 
could  not  say  much  to  her^  as  she  could  neither 
speak  nor  understand  English,  and  I  not  un- 
derstanding much  High  Dutch,  made  it  diffi- 
cult to  communicate  to  each  other,  yet  I  be- 
lieve there  was  something  felt  by  which  our 
spirits  were  united  in  that  fellowship  which 
words  cannot  fully  express.  In  this  place  I 
have  renewedly  found  the  necessity  of  seeking 
to  Him  for  counsel  who  is  the  great  Counsellor 
of  his  people.  Many  have  been  the  trials  I 
have  gone  through  in  this  land,  yet  have  hith- 
erto been  supported. 

Several  days  having  now  elapsed,  and  nothing 
very  favorable  appearing,  we  thought  of  leaving 
this  place,  after  spreading  a  few  books,  and 
my  companions  making  a  few  visits  to  some 
seeking  people,  who  seemed  to  be  in  some 
measure  convinced  of  our  principles,  but  yet 
shy  of  entering-  into  a  very  near  acquaintance 
with  us.  One  man,  however,  visited  us  twice, 
and  though  not  much  inclined  for  conversa- 
tion, seemed  to  be  very  clear  in  his  mind  re- 
specting our  principles,  and  owned  them  freely. 
This  city  stands  on  the  east  side  of  the  Weiser ; 
it  is  walled  around,  and  a  large  canal  cut  to 
let  the  waters  flow  around  the  city.  The 
people  seemed  very  civil  to  us,  and  we  gave 
some  notice  that  we  intended  to  hold  a  meeting 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week ;  but  none  of  the 
inhabitants  came  to  us,  and  we  held  our  meet- 
ing to  a  good  degree  of  comfort  amongst  our- 
selves. The  people  seemed  to  be  engaged  to 
attend  their  own  meetings,  which,  we  were  in- 
formed, began  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  they  had  two  meetings,  which  were 
generally  over  about  one  o'clock,  and  the  after 
part  of  the  day  and  night  appears  to  be  spent 


by  many  in  various  kind  of  mirth.  The  inns 
are  full,  some  drinking,  some  gaming,  and  all 
kinds  of  vanity  and  folly  seem  to  possess  the 
minds  of  the  people;  and  what  made  it  appear 
mere  strange,  was,  that  these  people  were 
mostly  Calvinists,  and  profess  much  as  to  the 
sanctity  of  what  they  call  the  Sabbath-day. 
Yet  neither  the  priest  nor  the  magistrate  takes 
any  notice  of  these  things,  as  I  understood. 

On  feeling  after  the  mind  of  truth,  we 
seemed  united  that  it  would  be  best  to  proceed 
to  Hamburgh.  After  taking  a  solid  leave  of 
our  kind  landlady  and  her  children,  on  the 
16th  of  8th  month,  about  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  we  proceeded  in  a  wagon  and  four 
horses,  which  carried  us  about  three  Dutch 
miles,  which  is  about  eighteen  English,  to  Ot- 
tenburgh,  where  we  took  dinner.  The  people 
seem  mostly  to  live  in  pretty  large  buildings 
of  one  story,  with  sharp  roofs,  the  end  stand- 
ing to  the  road,  with  a  large  door,  sufficient 
for  a  loaded  wagon  to  drive  into  the  yard.  At 
the  entrance  we  find  an  earthern  floor,  which 
is  frequently  all  the  floor  found  in  the  house, 
except  some  rooms  may  be  paved  or  laid  with 
flat  stones.  The  front,  or  entrance  part  of  the 
building,  the  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  fowls 
generally  occupy;  and  in  the  back  part  the 
people  live.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the 
racks  of  pewter  and  other  household  goods 
quite  open,  and  exposed  to  the  view  of  their 
cows  and  other  stock.  The  fire  is  kept  in  the 
back  part,  on  the  floor,  in  a  kind  of  box,  or 
stones  laid  round,  without  any  chimney,  the 
smoke  going  out  at  different  doors.  On  the 
same  floor,  thjy  stow  their  grain  and  hay,  so 
that  themselves  and  the  cattle  seem  to  make 
but  one  family ;  and  which  is  most  proper  to 
say,  that  the  cattle  live  in  the  house,  or  the 
people  live  in  the  barn,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  determine. 

We  left  this  place,  and  proceeded  to  Eotten- 
burgh,  two  Dutch  miles,  where  my  companions 
drank  some  coffee  and  milk,  and  again  proceed- 
ed on  about  three  Dutch  miles  further,  to  a 
village  called  Tastoss.  Here  we  lodged^  and 
met  with  pretty  good  treatment,  as  we  have 
done  since  entering  on  this  journey. 

(To  be  contiaued.) 


We  know,  in  the  whole  history  of  Christen- 
dom, only  one  government  conducted  strictly 
on  the  principles  of  peace.  It  was  William 
Penn's  colony;  and  during  all  the  seventy 
years,  more  than  two  generations,  during  which 
this  Christian  policy  was  continued,  they  lived 
in  ■  safety  and  friendship  with  the  savages 
around  them,  while  all  the  other  colonies,  act- 
ing on  the  common  war  principle,  were  involved 
in  almost  incessant  conflicts  with  them.  Here 
was  a  fair  trial  of  a  strictly  pacific  policy ;  and 
its  success  was  complete  and  triumphant  just 
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as  long  as  it  continued.  It  was  only  the  war 
policy  adopted  by  a  generation  of  men  who  dis- 
carded Penn's  principles,  that  brought  upon 
Pennsylvania  the  same  calamities  that  befel 
other  North  American  colonies. 


EXTRACT  FROM  JOB  SCOTT. 

I  am  willing  to  leave  it  as  a  caution,  though 
to  my  own  condemnation,  (and  may  self  ever 
be  condemned,)  that  thou,  0  favoured  instru- 
ment, whoever  thou  art,  mayst  be  continually 
on  tby  watch,  especially  when  thou  hast  been 
highly  favoured,  lest  thou  move  a^^ain,  either 
in  an  additional  testimony  or  in  supplication, 
merely  in  that  fulness  of  divine  aboundings, 
and  in  the  overflowings  of  that  cup  of  heavenly 
blessing,  given  thee  in  order  to  abilitate  thee 
for  the  service  already  performed,  or,  afterward, 
as  a  reward  for  thy  faithfulness  therein.  For 
this  thou  mayest  be  in  danger  of  doing,  even 
without  a  real  commission,  unless  thou  art  very 
careful.  Or,  thou  mayst  feel  thy  spirit  dipped 
into  a  near  sympathy  with  the  exercise  of 
another  who  is  under  the  qualifying  hand,  and 
just  ready  to  move  in  the  strength  and  clear- 
ness of  a  right  commission:  And  if  thou  art  not 
strictly  careful  to  wait  for  a  clear  opening,  thou 
mayst  move  in  a  feeling  of  another's  exercise, 
to  thy  own  hurt,  the  hurt  of  that  other  instru- 
ment who  was  receiving  the  commission,  and 
even  to  the  great  hurt  of  the  whole  meeting. 
And  in  thy  missing  thy  way,  and  running  be- 
fore thy  guide,  in  any  of  those  ways,  either  in 
prayer  or  public  testimony,  thou  wilt  retard 
thy  own  progress  in  the  right  way,  and  bring 
darkness  over  thy  mind.  But  if  thou  art  always 
careful  to  wait  for  a  right  commission,  and 
never  to  move  without  it,  thou  wilt  never  thus 
err  from  the  right  way,  but  wilt  surely  be  pre- 
served. 

I   WILL   PRAISE    THEE    WITH    MY  WHOLE 
HEART.'' 

Far  to  the  east,  in  this  bright  morning  sun, 
the  sea  stretches  its  blue  bosom,  dotted  here 
and  there  with  snow-white  sails,  and  stirred 
gently  by  the  mild  November  winds.  The 
breezes  of  summer  would  not  deal  more  tender- 
ly with  its  waters,  a  July  sun  would  not  beam 
more  brightly  over  its  ruffled  surface  ;  it  looks 
as  if  the  unshadowed  smile  of  God  lay  over  its 
boundless  expanse  and  hallowed  its  beauty; 
and  the  broad-winged  birds  that  float  over  it, 
seeming  never  to  alight,  melt  away  into  the 
misty  distance  where  skies  and  waters  blend  in 
holy  unison. 

And  when  the  day  goes  down  behind  the 
mountains  of  the  west,  and  the  gray  of  twilight 
settles  upon  the  waste  of  waters,^'  the  moon 
rolls  up  from  the  far  verge,  and  from  a  lone 
rock  among  the  troubled  waves  a  light  gleams 


out  that  tells  far  and  wide  of  hidden  rocks,  that 
no  ship  must  venture  near.  And  0,  how  tran- 
quil and  beautiful  is  the  moon-lighted  sea,  hymn- 
ing with  low  voices  the  song  creation's  morning 
heard,  and  which  will  never  cease  till  time  shall 
be  no  more  !  All  this  glory  and  beauty  and  mel- 
ody was  given  to  man  to  draw  him  by  irresisti- 
ble ties  nearer  to  Grod. 

The  solemn  ebb  and  flow  of  the  mighty  ele- 
ment, swaying  from  continent  to  continent,  the 
strength  of  its  billows,  the  unsounded  depths 
of  its  valleys,  the  ease  with  which  it  changes 
its  boundaries,  these  aflford  us  some  faint  con- 
ception at  least  of  the  Great  Power  that  con- 
trols this  rolling  mass.  And  how  such  thoughts 
rebuke  littleness  of  soul  and  lift  us  above  the 
petty  cares  and  annoyances  of  life,  into  closer 
communion  with  God  who  made  us  capable  of 
intercourse  with  Him  through  His  noblest  man- 
ifestations. 

Over  this  bright  blue  sky  clouds  are  floating 
seaward,  trailing  their  shadows  over  the  hills, 
fields,  marshes,  and  the  city's  crowded  dwell- 
ings, and  passing  away  like  the  bright-winged 
birds  into  the  dim  unknown.  Shapes  and  colors 
of  beauty,  and  endless  procession,  "  the  dust  of 
his  feet,"  such  are  the  clouds,  that  once  seen, 
never  return  in  the  same  shape  and  hue  to  glad- 
den mortal  eyes.  What  a  profusion  lies  in 
God's  hands,  that  He  never  repeats  Himself  in 
all  Nature's  vast  domain. 

The  bare  boughs  and  the  brown  earth  kissed 
by  this  genial  sun,  have  a  beauty  of  their  own, 
unlike  the  joyous  loveliness  of  summer  hours, 
but  bearing  to  the  heart  admonitions  that  we 
need,  lest  we  love  the  earth  too  well  for  tran- 
sient occupants. 

To  him  whose  heart  has  not  been  too  deeply 
wounded  by  life's  mischances,  and,  who  loves 
nature,  there  is  an  utter  abandonment  of  the 
soul  to  her  sweet  influences  ''when  spring 
unlocks  the  flowers,"  and  queenly  summer  sits 
throned  among  the  hills.  The  bird  notes,  the 
leaves,  the  blossoms,  quiet  paths  among  the 
trees,  cool  valleys  watered  by  rippling  brooks, 
the  pale  blue  canopy  with  its  fleecy  vapors,  the 
soft  sighing,  many  voiced  wind,  the  perpetual 
incense  of  earth  to  heaven  from  flower  chalices, 
these  are  what  make  summer  gladsome  and 
holy,  a  prototype  of  the  heaven  for  which  we 
scarcely  long  amid  earth's  excelling  loveli- 
ness. 

There  is  no  human  heart  but  can  throw  itself 
open  to  nature's  sweet  influences,  and  like  good 
angels,  they  will  come  and  abide  wherever  they 
are  welcomed.  Out  of  this  illuminated  book 
God  would  teach  us  of  himself.  At  best  what 
faint  conceptions  are  ours  of  the  skill  He  mani- 
fested, wheu  out  of  darkness  and  chaos  He 
called  forth  this  perfect  world  to  take  its  place 
among  myriads  of  others  with  which  he  has 
strewn  the  fields  of  space.    In  balancing  its 
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forces,  in  adjusting  laws  for  its  control,  in  giv- 
ing harmony,  color,  form  to  its  various  parts, 
He  shows  how  exaustless  are  his  resources,  and 
how  love  for  His  children  permeated  all. 

While  in  Christ  we  delight  to  recognize  the 
purest  and  noblest  revelation  of  the  Father,  we 
will  not  forget  the  lesson  of  the  lilies  and  the 
sparrows.  To  him  who  is  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  Christ,  to  him  alone,  nature 
opens  her  secret  stores,  and  shows  the  Creator 
in  his  works.  The  impure  heart  shall  no  more 
see  God  on  earth  than  iu  heaven  the  secret  of 
the  great  book  shall  not  be  revealed  to  the 
sinful  man,  or  rather,  he  having  eyes  is  still 
blind. 

Prayer,  faith,  purity,  can  clear  the  mists  from 
any  spiritual  vision,  and  throw  open  the  doors 
of  the  inner  sanctuary  where  God  dwells  amid 
the  work  of  his  own  hands.  Upon  him  who  is 
sanctified  through  purity  of  purpose,  benedic- 
tions fall  from  starry  skies  and  floating  clouds, 
and  they  rise  from  every  flower  that  decks  the 
sod ;  therefore  it  is  for  us,  through  Christ's 
help,  to  become  worthy  dwellers  in  this  holy 
temple,  not  regarding  it  as  our  final  rest,  but 
the  worthy  vestibule  to  that  temple  beyond  our 
ken  where  the  loved  who  have  preceded  us 
await  o\\x  coming,  where  God  reigns,  and  the 
Saviour  gathers  to  his  bosom  the  wounded  lambs 
of  his  flock. — [New- England  Farmer.'] 

At  a  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  held  in  New 
York,  by  adjournments,  from  the  23<i  of 
Fifth  month,  to  the  2Qth  of  the  same,  in- 
clusive, 1864. 

On  Second-day  morning,  the  23d  of  the 
month,  the  names  of  the  Representatives  from 
the  Quarterly  Meetings  were  called,  and  they 
were  all  present. 

Minutes  of  Friends  from  other  Yearly  Meet- 
ings, who  were  acceptably  with  us,  were  now 
read. 

xicceptable  Epistles  from  Friends  of  the 
Yearly  Meetings  of  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Genesee,  were  read,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  prepare,  as  way 
may  open  for  it,  essays  of  answers  thereto,  and 
present  them  at  a  future  sitting. 

The  Representatives  were  requested  to  pro- 
pose, at  our  next  sitting,  the  names  of  suitable 
Friends  to  serve  as  clerk,  and  assistant  clerk, 
the  present  year. 

Second-day  afternoon.  The  Representatives 
proposed  Nathaniel  S.  Merritt  for  clerk,  and 
Thomas  Foulke  for  assistant  clerk ;  they  being 
united  with,  were  appointed  to  those  services 
for  the  present  year. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the 
accounts  of  the  Treasurer  of  this  Meeting,  and 
to  propose  what  sum,  if  any,  should  be  raised 
for  the  Meeting's  use  this  year,  and  to  propose 
a  Friend  for  Treasurer. 


A  proposition  in  the  accounts  from  West- 
bury  Quarterly  Meeting  was  now  read,  pro- 
posing that  an  addition  should  be  made  to  the 
Discipline,  on  page  83,  (New  Edition),  under 
the  heading  of  Removals  and  Certificates,  as 
follows : — "  When  it  shall  be  ascertained  by 
the  overseers,  that  any  of  our  members  have 
removed  from  under  the  care  of  Friends,  and 
are  absent  for  the  space  of  five  years  without 
in  any  way  claiming  their  right  of  membership, 
Monthly  Meetings,  after  the  necessary  care, 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  erase  their  names  from, 
the  records  of  their  members."  The  proposi- 
tion was  referred  to  a  joint  committee  of  Men 
and  Women  Fii6nds,  to  consider  and  report 
their  judgment  thereon  at  a  future  sitting. 

Third-day  morning.  The  Meeting  proceed- 
ed with  the  examination  of  the  state  of  Society 
as  exhibited  in  the  answers  to  the  Queries,  as 
far  as  the  third  Query  inclusive. 

Third-day  afternoon.  The  Meeting  resumed 
the  consideration  of  the  Queries  and  Answers, 
and  proceeded  to  the  Seventh  Query  inclusive. 

Fourth-day  afternoon.  The  remaining  Que- 
ries were  read  and  considered.  The  numerous 
deficiencies  exhibited  in  the  Answers  brought 
much  exercise  on  the  Meeting.  The  many 
departures  from  our  testimony  against  war,  bore 
a  prominent  part  in  these  exercises.  Much 
sympathy  was  felt  towards  those  who  may  be 
brought  under  suff"ering  in  these  times  of  pecu- 
liar trial  on  this  account.  Friends  were  ex- 
horted to  mind  the  pointings  of  duty  on  this 
important  subject,  and  feeling  testimonies  were 
borne,  tending  to  encourage  an  individual  reli- 
ance on  that  principle  of  truth  in  the  mind 
that  only  can  regulate  our  conduct  aright,  and 
can  enable  us  to  support,  not  only  this,  but  all 
of  our  Christian  testimonies,  and  can  lead  us 
into  a  life  and  conversation  consistent  with  our 
Christian  profession. 

The  committee  on  the  Treasurer's  accounts, 
reported  that  they  had  examined  them  and  found 
them  correct.  They  proposed  Samuel  Willets 
for  Treasurer,  which  was  united  with,  and  he 
was  appointed  to  that  service  for  one  year. 
They  also  proposed  that  the  sum  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars  be  raised  for  this  Meeting's  use, 
which  was  approved  of,  and  the  Quarterly 
Meetings  were  requested  to  raise  their  respec- 
tive quotas  of  that  amount  and  pay  the  same 
to  Samuel  Willets,  Treasurer,  and  report  next 
year. 

The  joint  committee  to  which  was  referred 
the  proposition  from  Westbury  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing for  an  addition  to  our  Discipline,  reported, 
that  after  deliberately  considering  the  subject, 
they  were  generally  in  favor  of  its  being  adopt- 
ed. 

On  deliberate  consideration,  it  was  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Meeting,  that  the  proposed  addi- 
tion should  be  made,  the  Women's  Meeting 
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uniting  therewith.  This  information  was  di- 
rected to  be  forwarded  to  our  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings, and  they  were  requested  to  have  the 
additions  made  in  their  books  of  Discipline, 
and  those  of  their  Subordinate  Meetings,  both 
Men's  and  Women's,  and  report  next  year. 
(Printed  slips  are  forwarded  herewith,  con- 
taining the  proposed  addition,  in  a  form  suit- 
able for  inserting  in  the  Book  of  Discipline.) 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  unite  with 
the  clerks  in  preparing  a  summary  of  the  ex- 
ercises that  have  come  before  this  Meeting,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  sent  down  to  our  Subor- 
dinate Meetings. 

Fifth-day  morning.  The' minutes  of  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings,  recording  their  pro- 
ceedings during  the  past  year,  were  presented 
and  read  at  this  Meeting,  and  were  satisfactory. 

The  committee  appointed  to  that  service 
presented  an  Essay  of  an  Epistle,  which  was 
approved,  and  a  copy  was  directed  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  several  Yearly  Meetings  with 
which  we  correspond. 

The  committee  appointed  last  evening  to  as- 
sist the  clerks  in  preparing  a  summary  com- 
prising the  exercises  of  this  Meeting,  presented 
an  Essay  of  an  Epistle  addressed  to  our  Sub- 
ordinate Meetings,  which  was  read  and  was 
satisfactory.  They  were  requested  to  make 
such  additions  thereto,  as  the  way  may  open 
for,  to  convey  the  interesting  exercises  that 
have  been  before  the  Meeting  at  this  sitting, 
and  the  clerk  was  directed  to  transmit  the 
same  to  our  Quarterly  Meeting. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  assist  the 
clerks  in  having  a  suitable  number  of  this 
Epistle  and  other  Extracts  printed  for  the  sup- 
ply of  our  Subordinate  Meetings  and  members : 
and  they  were  authorized  to  call  on  the  Treas- 
urer of  this  Meeting  for  the  expense  that  may 
be  incurred. 

The  business  of  the  Meeting  being  brought 
to  a  close, we  can  thankfully  acknowledge  that  we 
have  been  favored  to  conduct  the  concerns  that 
have  ^ome  before  us  in  unity  and  brotherly 
love ;  we  believe  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
body,  and  we  trust  in  some  degree  to  the  honor 
of  the  truth. 

We  affectionately  take  leave  of  each  other, 
to  meet  again  at  the  usual  time  next  year,  if 
the  Lord  permit. 

Nathaniel  S.  Merritt,  Clerh. 

From  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  held  in 
New  York,  hy  adjournments  from  the  2od 
of  Fifth  month,  to  the  2^th  of  the  same,  in- 
clusive, 1864. 

To  OUR  Subordinate  Meetings  and  Members: 
Dear  Friends: — 

As  many  of  our  absent  brethren  are  unable 
to  meet  and  mingle  with  us  in  this  our  Annual 
Assembly,  a  concern  has  arisen  to  transmit  to 


our  Subordinate  Meetings,  some  of  the  exer- 
cises that  liave  been  produced  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  State  of  our  Society,  as  presented 
in  the  accounts  from  our  Quarterly  Meetings. 

The  numerous  deficiencies  exhibited  in  these 
reports,  give  evidence  that  there  is  need  of  a 
more  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  and  reli- 
gious obligations  resting  upon  us,  as  the  pro- 
fessed followers  of  the  blessed  Jesus,  who  early 
proclaimed  the  conditions  of  recognition,  Ye 
are  my  friends  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command 
you." 

Much  feeling  advice  and  counsel  has  been 
extended,  pointing  to  a  closer  attention  to  the 
inshinings  of  the  Light  of  Christ  upon  the 
heart,  which  would  qualify  and  enable  us  to 
perform  our  several  duties  with  acceptance  to 
our  Heavenly  Father,  who  is  ever  disposed  to 
bless  the  sincere  devotion  and  desires  of  His 
truly  dependent  children. 

The  importance  of  our  manifesting  greater 
evidence  of  our  love  to  God,  and  of  our  depend- 
ence upon  Him,  by  the  faithful  maintenance  of 
all  our  religious  meetings,  was  feelingly  and 
impressively  presented  for  our  consideration. 
The  neglect  on  the  part  of  many  in  the  per- 
formance of  so  reasonable  a  duty,  was  cause  of 
much  exercise.  "  Forsake  not  the  assembling 
of  yourselves  together,"  was  an  admonition  en- 
joined upon  believers  formerly,  and  it  should 
be  carefully  and  religiously  observed  by  us. 

The  importance  of  faithfully  bearing  our  tes- 
timony against  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
claimed  to  some  extent,  our  attention  :  and  in 
view  of  the  misery  that  is  produced  in  the  land 
by  their  use,  may  we,  individually  and  as  a  So- 
ciety, set  an  example  in  this  particular,  worthy 
of  imitation. 

The  necessity  of  the  more  guarded  religious 
education  of  our  youth  was  feelingly  and  im- 
pressively held  up  to  our  view )  and  also,  the  ^ 
importance  of  a  more  diligent  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  of  Truth,  fully  believing  that  to  the 
humble  and  devoted  mind  they  will  ever  re- 
main to  be  precious,  and  may  prove  as  a 
schoolmaster  to  lead  to  Christ." 

Whilst  portions  of  our  country  are  being  laid 
waste  by  the  ravages  of  war,  and  thousands  of 
our  fellow-creatures  are  enduring  all  the  mise- 
ries, deprivations  and  sufferings  incident  to  a 
conflict  of  arms,  we  are  permitted,  as  heretofore, 
quietly  to  assemble  in  a  Yearly  Meeting  capa- 
city, which  is  cause  of  heart  felt  gratitude. 
Yet  exercise  was  brought  over  the  Meeting  by 
the  many  reported  departures  from  our  Chris- 
tian and  long  known  testimony  against  this 
great  evil,  and  much  counsel  and  advice  was 
called  forth.  Sympathy  was  felt  and  expressed 
towards  those  who  may  be  brought  into  suffering 
in  these  peculiar  times  of  trial  on  this  account. 
All  were  earnestly  exhorted  to  mind  the  point- 
ings of  duty  relating  to  this  important  subject, 
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and  feeling  testimonies  were  borne  tending  to 
encourage  an  individual  reliance  on  the  princi- 
ple of  truth  in  the  mind,  which  only  can  regu- 
late our  conduct  aright.  If  we  live  in  con- 
formity with  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  which  breathe  peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  to  men,  we  shall  then  be  perpared  to  de- 
clare to  the  world,  as  did  one  of  the  early  be- 
lievers, "I  am  a  Christian  and  therefore  cannot 
fight."  May  this  noble  saying  sink  deep  in 
the  minds  of  our  youth  everywhere. 

This  Meeting  was  brought  under  exercise  in 
regard  to  the  tried  and  suffering  condition  in 
which  a  large  number  of  the  people  of  African 
descent,  in  portions  of  our  country,  are  now 
placed.  Although  deep  sympathy  has  long  been 
felt  for  this  oppressed  people,  yet  they  have  here- 
tofore been  so  firmly  held  in  bondage  by  the 
strong  arm  of  their  oppressors,  that  but  little 
if  any  opportunity  was  afforded  for  their  relief. 
But  these  things  are  now  greatly  changed.  A 
large  number  of  them  are  already  released  from 
bondage,  and  the  eye  of  faith  c  m  look  forward 
with  strong  hope,  that  ere  long,  this  cruel  sys- 
tem will  be  broken  up,  and  that  universal  free- 
dom will  be  proclaimed  and  established  in  our 
country.  Yet  this  much  desired  result  will 
seem  to  impose  new  and  active  duties  upon 
Friends.  Many  of  these  people  have  been  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  great  degradation,  by  a  long 
course  of  cruel  oppression ;  and  now,  in  their 
change  from  slavery  to  freedom,  they  are  for 
the  present,  brought  into  a  condition  of  great 
suffering.  Those  who  were  their  oppressors, 
were  also  those  upon  whom  tbey  depended  for 
support,  and,  driven  or  fleeing  from  their 
house  of  bondage,  many  of  them  are  left  com- 
pletely destitute,  and  unless  relief  is  afforded, 
they  must  greatly  suffer,  if  not  in  many  cases 
perish.  It  is  not  only  the  young  and  strong, 
but  also  feeble  age,  which  has  long  toiled  with 
unrequited  labor,  and  helpless  infancy,  that 
are  alike  the  victims.  These  things  call  loudly 
upon  Friends  to  exert  themselves  for  their  as- 
sistance by  liberally  contributing  of  their  abun- 
dance. Many  benevolent  persons  are  actively 
engaged  for  their  relief,  and  our  Government 
is  also  doing  much  for  them,  but  all  these 
things  fall  short  of  the  large  requirements  in 
the  case,  and  we  affectionately  but  earnestly 
exhort  Friends  to  fulfil  their  duties  in  this 
respect.  It  is  a  case  in  which  not  sympathy 
only,  but  material  aid  is  required. 

Our  Meeting  has  been  well  attended  during 
its  several  sittings.  Although  sensible  of  our 
short-comings,  we  feel  gratefully  to  acknowl- 
edge that  evidences  of  Divine  love  have  been 
afforded,  under  which  we  have  been  enabled 
to  transact  the  business  that  has  come  before 
us  in  much  unity  and  brotherly  condescension, 
we  believe  to  the  strengthening  of  the  body,  and 
we  trust  in  some  degree  to  the  honor  of  Truth. 


With  the  salutation  of  love,  we  remain  your 
friends. 

Signed  by  direction  of  the  Meeting, 

Nathaniel  S.  Merritt,  Clerh. 

MEMORANDUM. 

As  some  Friends  who  may  desire  to  contrib- 
ute for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  colored  peo- 
ple, may  be  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  dispose 
of  their  contributions,  so  as  to  have  them  ap- 
plied to  the  desired  object,  it  may  be  proper 
to  inform  that  there  is  an  Association  of 
Friends  in  the  city  of  New  York,  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  relief  of  the 
Freedmen,  of  which  Samuel  Willets  is  Treasu- 
rer; and  any  contributions  that  maybe  for- 
warded to  him,  will  be  carefully  applied  to 
this  purpose  by  said  Association. 

Address,         Samuel  Willets, 
No.  303  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

From  Friends'  Review. 
"  A  word  spoken  in  season,  how  good  it  is." 

Dr.  Kitto,  who  lost  his  hearing  at  the  age 
of  twelve  years,  relates  the  following  incident 
and  its  important  results  in  his  work  on  "  The 
Lost  Senses." 

"  More  than  once  in  these  pages  T  have 
named  usefulness  as  having  become  to  me  a 
leading  principle  of  action  ;  and  this  may  per- 
haps require  more  explanation,  which  I  am 
not  reluctant  to  give.  In  a  very  early  stage 
of  my  history,  a  gentleman  of  my  native  place, 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  invited 
me  to  his  house,  and  sent  me  away  laden  with 
books,  and  with  counsels  which  I  then  thought, 
and  now  think,  the  most  valuable  and  quicken- 
ing which  I  ever  received.  His  grand  point 
was  this  : — '  That  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
rational  creature  to  devote  whatever  talents 
God  had  given  him  to  useful  purposes — to  aim 
at  the  largest  usefulness  of  which  he  might  be 
capable  :  and  that  so  far  as  I  did  this,  and 
abstained  from  rendering  the  good  gifts  of  God 
ministrant  to  the  idle  vanities  of  life,  so  far 
might  I  expect  His  blessing  upon  the  studious 
pursuits  to  which  I  seemed  inclined,  and  which 
had  hitherto  dona  me  much  honor.' 

"  With  much  good  taste  and  forbearance  he 
refrained  from  urging  upon  my  notice  his 
particular  views  of  usefulness ;  but  left  me  to 
apply  the  general  principle  he  had  laid  down. 
And  I  did  apply  it.  When  the  reader  reflects 
how  arduous  the  task  was  to  bring  myself  into 
a  condition  of  self-usefulness,  he  will  not  won- 
der that  the  hope  of  usefulness  to  others  had 
never  before  occurred  to  me.  The  idea  seemed 
too  mighty  for  me;  and  I  could  not  at  first 
grasp  it.  It  oppressed  me,  by  seeming  to  ^  lay 
upon  me  the  burden  of  duties  and  obligations 
which  I  had  not  previously  contemplated;  and 
yet  it  pleased  me  to  trace  in  the  mind  of  the 
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speaker,  that  I  was  not  inevitably  doomed  by 
my  affliction  to  an  unprofitable  and  useless  life, 
but  had  become,  or  might  become  subject  to 
the  high  responsibilities  which  his  words  des- 
cribed. For  many  years  these  words  haunted 
me  like  an  internal  voice,  and  became  a  sort  of 
conscience  to  me ;  and  I  became  happy  or  not, 
in  proportion  as  I  supposed  the  objects  which 
engaged  my  solicitude  were  or  were  not  involved 
in  the  large  views  which  had  been  placed  be- 
fore me.  I  owe  much  to  this.  It  opened  my 
mind  to  a  new  range  of  ideas  and  influences ; 
and  my  experience  affords  no  more  striking  il- 
lustration of  the  wise  man's  saying,  '  A  word 
spoken  in  season,  how  good  it  is. ' 
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PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  27,  1864. 


Died,  on  the  5th  of  8th  month,  1864,  Mary,  wife 
of  Jonathan  Lloyd,  age  47  ;  a  member  of  Philadel- 
phia Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  at  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  on  First  day,  the  14th  of 

8th  month,  1864,  Elizabeth  Harper,  in  the  80th 
year  of  her  age,  formerly  of  Philadelphia. 

 ,  near  "Waynesville,  Ohio,  on  the  20th  of  5th 

month,  1864,  Miriam  Gause,  daughter  of  Samuel 
and  Mary  Gause,  in  the  54th  year  of  her  age,  after 
four  week's  illness  of  paralytic  affection.  During 
her  sickness  she  manifested  continued  patience  and 
quiet,  and  much  affection  for  all  around  her;  she 
expressed  great  concern  for  her  aged  parents,  to 
whom  she  had  been  a  care-taker  for  many  years. 
She  resigned  herself  with  confidence  to  her  heavenly 
Father,  and  passed,  we  believe,  into  those  mansions 
where  pain  and  sorrow  enter  not,  and  where  the 
sound  of  parting  is  no  more  heard. 

 ,  on  the  14th  of  8th  month,  1864,  James  M., 

youngest  son  of  Samuel  J.  and  Susanna  M.  Levick, 
aged  6  years. 

 ,  on  the  12th  of  7th  mo.,  1864,  at  his  residence 

in  Kennett  Townsnip,  Aaron  Sharpless,  in  the  65th 
year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Kennett  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. 

 On  the  16th  of  8lh  mo.,  aged  near  three  years, 

Caroline  Clayton,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Mary  B. 
Conard,  members  of  Philad'a.  Monthly  Meeting. 


SITUATION  WANTED. 

A  colored  lad,  about  17  years  old,  and  of  excel- 
lent character,  desires  a  situation  in  a  store  or  some 
light  mechanical  employment,  where  an  opportuni- 
ty would  be  afforded  him  to  learn  the  business. 

Also,  a  young  colored  woman,  prevented  by  cir- 
cumstances from  acquiring  a  complete  knowledge 
of  dress  making,  desires  a  situation  as  seamstress  in 
a  family. 

Any  one  willing  to  give  a  helping  hand  in  either 
case  will  oblige  by  applying  to  Marcellus  Balder- 
Eton,  902  Spring  Garden  St. 
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A  solemn  murmur  in  the  soul 
Tells  of  the  world  to  be  ; 

As  travellers  hear  the  billows  roll, 
Before  they  reach  the  sea. 


THE  CORRECT  ORTHOORAPHY  OF  NAMES. 

On  looking  at  the  list  of  teachers  present  at 
the  recent  Institute?  in  New  Britain,  we  were 
struck  with  the  extent  to  which  that  new  and 
questionable  taste  for  half  French  if t/mg  proper 
names  has  been  carried,  especially  by  young 
ladies  who  have  graduated  at  our  best  schools, 
and  are  employed  and  expected  to  teach  orthog- 
raphy correctly  to  children  of  both  sexes.  If 
honest  English  names,  such  as  have  been  worn 
in  full  by  queens,  and  women  greater  than 
queens,  in  England  and  America,  have  become 
toojold-fashioned  for  this  fast  age,  then  we  would 
commend  to  those  desirous  of  adopting  French 
equivalents,  to  consult  a  dictionary  of  that  lan- 
guage, and  give  the  French  name  in  full.  For 
several  of  the  Christian  names  now  assumed  by 
young  ladies  can  be  found  in  no  legitimate  no- 
menclature, but  are  the  fore-shortened  epithets 
of  family  affection,  which,  we  should  think, 
ought  not  to  be  affixed  to  any  published  signa- 
ture. Lizzie,  Carrie,  Millie,  Tillie,  and  the  like, 
sound  prettily  and  kindly  .on  the  lips  of  a  father, 
husband  or  brother  in  the  family  or  social  circle, 
but  when  those  to  whom  they  are  applied  sub- 
stitute these  names  for  those  given  them  at  bap. 
tism,  they  seem  to  ask  the  whole  community  to 
rechristen  them  with  the  terms  of  endearment 
£^nd  affection,  which  few,  out  of  the  sacred 
precincts  of  the  family  circle,  can  have  a  right 
to  apply  to  them.  A  young  husband  may  call 
his  blooming  and  lovely  bride  Dearie,  or  Dovie, 
and  the  term  be  music  to  her  ears ;  but  it  would 
be  a  proceeding  of  very  doubtful  propriety  in  her 
to  assume  that  name,  and  sign  it  at  the  bottom 
of  her  letters,  thus  asking  the  community  vir- 
tually to  recognize  her  by  an  appellation  of 
conjugal  endearment. — Biirritfs  North  and 
South, 

Benefits  of  Adversity. — A  smooth  sea 
never  made  a  skilful  mariner,  neither  do  unin- 
terrupted prosperity  and  success  qualify  for 
usefulness  and  happiness.  The  storms  of  ad- 
versity, like  those  of  the  ocean,  rouse  the  fac- 
ulties and  excite  the  invention,  prudence,  skill 
and  fortitude  of  the  voyager.  The  martyrs  of 
ancient  times,  in  bracing  their  minds  to  out- 
ward calamities,  acquired  a  loftiness  of  purpose 
and  a  moral  heroism  worth  a  lifetime  of  soft- 
ness and  security. 

Virtue  sooner  or  later  finds  its  level  through- 
out the  character.  When  one  set  of  virtues 
remains  long  more  vigorous  than  others  in  a 
character,  we  may  be  sure  it  is  not  from  any 
deliberate  conscious  preference  of  them.  No- 
thing but  effort  for  virtues  which  are  not  can 
keep  alive  virtues  which  are.  This  is  particu- 
larly  true  of  what  may  be  called  native  virtues. 
They  wither  away  at  the  root  and  perish,  if  the 
soil  is  not  turned  up  for  other  fruits. 
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ORIGIN  OF  TITLES,  FORMS  OF  COURTESY  AND 
FASHIONS. 

From  Herbert  Spenser's  "Illustrations  of  Universal 
Progress." 
(Continued  from  page  379.) 

Thus  the  general  doctrine,  that  all  kinds  of 
Government  exercised  over  men  were  at  first 
one  goveroment — that  the  political,  the  re- 
ligious, and  the  ceremonial  forms  of  control 
are  divergent  branches  of  a  general  and  once 
indivisible  control — begins  to  look  tenable. 
When,  with  the  above  facts  fresh  in  mind,  we 
read  primitive  records,  and  find  that  "  there 
were  giants  in  those  days" — when  we  remem- 
ber that  in  Eastern  traditions  Nimrod,  among 
others,  figures  in  all  the  characters  of  giant, 
king,  and  divinity — when  we  turn  to  the 
sculptures  exhumed  by  Mr.  Layard,  and  con- 
templating in  them  the  efiigies  of  kings  driving 
over  enemies,  trampling  on  prisoners,  and 
adored  by  prostrate  slaves,  then  observe  how 
their  actions  correspond  to  the  primitive  names 
for  the  divinity,  the  strong,"  "  the  destroyer," 
the  powerful  one" — when  we  find  that  the 
earliest  temples  were  al?o  the  residences  of  the 
kings — and  when,  lastly,  we  discover  that 
among  races  of  men  still  living,  there  are  cur- 
rent superstitions  analogous  to  those  which  old 
records  and  old  buildings  indicate  ;  we  begin 
to  realize  the  probability  of  the  hypothesis  that 
has  been  set  forth. 

Going  back,  in  imagination,  to  the  remote 
era  when  men's  theories  of  things  were  yet  un- 
formed ;  and  conceiving  to  ourselves  the  con- 
quering chief  as  dimly  figured  in  ancient  myths, 
and  poems,  and  ruins  ;  we  may  see  that  all 
rules  of  conduct  whatever  spring  from  his  will. 
Alike  legislator  and  judge,  all  quarrels  among 
his  subjects  are  decided  by  him  ;  and  his  words 
become  the  Law.  Awe  of  him  is  the  incipient 
Keligion  ;  and  his  maxims  furnish  its  first  pre- 
cepts. Submission  is  made  to  him  in  the  forms 
he  prescribes  ;  and  these  give  birth  to  Manners. 
From  the  first,  time  develops  political  allegiance 
and  the  administration  (.)f  justice;  from  the 
second,  the  worship  of  a  being  whose  personal- 
ity becomes  ever  more  vague,  and  the  inculca- 
tion of  precepts  ever  more  abstract ;  from  the 
third,  forms  of  honor  and  the  rules  of  eti- 
quette. 

In  conformity  with  the  law  of  evolution  ofi 
all  organized  bodies,  that  general  functions  are  | 
gradually  separated  into  the  special  functions  i 
constituting  them,  there  have  grown  up  in  the  | 
social  organism  for  the  better  performance  of 
the  governmental  ofiice,  an  apparatus  of  law-  j 
courts,  judges,  and  barristers  ;  a  national  church,  ! 
with  its  bishops  and  priests;  and  a  system  of  i 
caste,  titles,  and  ceremonies,  administered  by  | 
society  at  large.  By  the  first,  overt  aggressions  ; 
are  cognized  and  punished  ;  by  the  second,  the  ' 
disposition  to  commit  such  aggressions  is  in 


some  degree  checked  ;  by  the  third,  those 
minor  breaches  of  good  conduct,  which  the 
others  do  not  notice,  are  denounced  and  chas- 
tised. Law  and  Religion  control  behavior  in 
its  essentials  :  Manner's  control  it  in  its  details. 
For  regulating  those  daily  actions  which  are 
too  numerous  and  too  unimportant  to  be  offi- 
cially directed,  there  comes  into  play  this  sub- 
tler set  of  restraints.  And  when  we  consider 
what  these  restraints  are — when  we  analyze  the 
words,  and  phrases,  and  salutes  employed,  we 
see  that  in  origin  as  in  effect,  the  system  is  a 
setting  up  of  temporary  governments  between 
all  men  who  come  in  contact,  for  the  purpose 
of  better  managing  the  intercourse  between 
them. 

From  the  proposition,  that  these  several 
kinds  of  government  are  essentially  one,  both 
in  genesis  and  function,  may  be  deduced 
several  important  corollaries,  directly  bearing 
on  our  special  topic. 

Let  us  first  notice,  that  there  is  not  only  a 
common  origin  and  office  for  all  forms  of  rule, 
but  a  common  necessity  for  them.  The  aborig- 
inal man,  coming  fiesh  from  tlie  killing  of 
bears  and  from  lying  in  ambush  for  his  enemy, 
has,  by  the  necessities  of  his  condition,  a 
nature  requiring  to  be  curbed  in  its  every  im- 
pulse. Alike  in  war  and  in  the  chase,  his 
daily  discipline  has  been  that  of  sacrificing 
other  creatures  to  his  own  needs  and  passions. 
His  character,  bequeathed  to  him  by  encestors 
who  led  similar  lives,  is  moulded  by  this  dis- 
cipline— is  fitted  to  this  existence.  The  un- 
limited selfishness,  the  love  of  inflicting  pain, 
the  bloodthirstiness,  thus  kept  active,  he  brings 
with  him  into  the  social  state.  These  disposi- 
tions  put  him  in  constant  danger  of  conflict 
with  his  equally  savage  neighbor.  In  small 
things  as  in  great,  in  words  as  in  deeds,  he  is 
aggressive  ;  and  is  hourly  liable  to  the  aggres- 
sions of  others  like  natured.  Only,  therefore, 
by  the  most  rigorous  control  exercised  over  all 
actions,  can  the  primitive  unions  of  men  be 
maintained.  There  must  be  a  ruler  strong, 
remorseless,  and  of  indomitable  will ;  there 
must  be  a  creed  terrible  in  its  threats  to  the 
disobedient ;  and  there  must  be  the  most  servile 
submission  of  all  inferiors  to  superiors.  The 
law  must  be  cruel  ;  the  religion  must  be  stern; 
the  ceremonies  must  be  strict. 

The  co-ordinate  necessity  for  these  several 
kinds  of  restraint  might  be  largely  illustrated 
from  history  were  there  space.  Suffice  it  to 
point  out,  that  where  the  civil  power  has  been 
weak,  the  raultipHcation  of  thieves,  assassins, 
and  banditti,  has  indicated  the  approach  of  so- 
cial dissolution;  that  when,  from  the  corrupt- 
ness of  its  ministry,  religion  has  lost  its  influ- 
ence, as  it  did  just  before  the  Flagellants 
appeared,  the  State  has  been  endangered  ;  and 
that  the  disregard  of  established  social  ob- 
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servances  has  ever  been  an  accompaniment  of 
political  revolutions.  Whoever  doubts  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  government  of  manners  proporti- 
nate  in  strength  to  the  co-existing  political  and 
religious  governments,  will  be  convinced  on 
calling  to  miod  that  until  recently  even  elabo- 
rate codes  of  behaviour  failed  to  keep  gentlemen 
from  quarrelling  in  the  streets  and  fighting 
duels  in  taverns;  and  on  remembering  further, 
that  even  now  people  exhibit  at  the  doors  of  a 
theatre,  where  there  is  no  ceremonial  law  to 
rule  them,  a  degree  of  aggressiveness  which 
would  produce  confusion  if  carried  into  social 
intercourse. 

As  might  be  expected,  we  find  that,  having 
a  common  origin  and  like  general  functions, 
these  several  controlling  agencies  act  during 
each  era  with  similar  degrees  of  vigor.  Under 
the  Chinese  despotism,  stringent  and  multitudi- 
nous in  its  edicts  and  harsh  in  the  enforcement 
of  them,  and  associated  with  which  there  is  an 
equally  stern  domestic  despotism  exercised  by 
the  eldest  surviving  male  of  the  family,  there 
exists  a  system  of  observances  alike  complicated 
and  rigid.  There  is  a  tribunal  of  ceremonies. 
Previous  to  presentation  at  court,  ambassadors 
pass  many  days  in  practising  the  required 
forms.  Social  intercourse  is  cumbered  by  end- 
less compliments  and  obeisances.  Class  dis- 
tinctions are  strongly  marked  by  badges.  The 
chief  regret  on  losing  an  only  son  is,  that  there 
will  be  no  one  to  perform  the  sepulotiral  rites. 
And  if  there  wants  a  definite  measure  of  the 
respect  paid  to  social  ordinances,  we  have  it  in 
the  torture  to  which  ladies  submit  in  having 
their  feet  crushed.  In  India,  and  indeed 
throughout  the  East,  there  exists  a  like  con- 
nection between  the  pitiless  tyranny  of  rulers, 
the  dread  terrors  of  immemorial  creeds,  and 
the  rigid  restraint  of  unchangeable  customs  : 
the  caste  regulations  continue  still  unalterable ; 
the  fashions  of  clothes  and  furniture  have  re- 
mained the  same  for  ages  ;  suttees  are  so  ancient 
as  to  be  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Diodorus 
Siculus ;  justice  is  still  administered  at  the 
palace-gates  as  of  old ;  in  short,  every  usage 
is  a  precept  of  religion  and  a  maxim  of  juris- 
prudence." 

A  similar  relationship  of  phenomena  was  ex- 
hibited in  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
While  all  its  governments  were  autocratic, 
while  feudalism  held  sway,  while  the  Church 
was  unshorn  of  its  power,  while  the  criminal 
code  was  full  of  horrors  and  the  hell  of  the 
popular  creed  full  of  terrors,  the  rules  of  be- 
havior were  both  more  numerous  and  more 
carefully  conformed  to  than  now.  Difi"erences 
of  dress  marked  divisions  of  rank.  Men  were 
limited  by  law  to  a  certain  width  of  shoe- toes; 
and  no  one  below  a  specified  degree  might 
wear  a  cloak  less  than  so  many  inches  long. 
The  symbols  on  banners  and  shields  were  care- 


fully attended  to.  Heraldry  was  an  important 
branch  of  knowledge.  Precedence  was  strictly 
insisted  on.  And  those  various  salutes  of  which 
we  now  use  the  abridgements  were  gone  through 
in  full.  Even  during  our  own  last  century, 
with  its  corrupt  House  of  Commons  and  little- 
curbed  monarchs,  we  may  mark  a  corres- 
pondence of  social  formalities.  Glentlemen. 
were  still  distinguished  from  lower  classes  by 
dress ;  people  sacrificed  themselves  to  inconve- 
nient requirements — as  powder,  hooped  petti- 
coats, and  towering  head-dresses  ;  and  children 
addressed  their  parents  as  Sir  and  Madam. 

A  further  corollary  naturally  following  this 
last,  and  almost,  indeed,  forming  part  of  it,  is, 
that  these  several  kinds  of  government  de- 
crease in  stringency  at  the  same  rate.  Simul- 
taneously with  the  decline  in  the  influence  of 
priesthoods,  and  in  the  fear  of  eternal  torments 
— simultaneously  with  the  mitigation  of  politi- 
cal tyranny,  the  growt^  of  popular  power,  and 
the  amelioration  of  criminal  codes,  has  taken 
place  that  diminution  of  formalities  and  that 
fading  of  distinctive  marks,  now  so  observable. 
Looking  at  home,  we  may  note  that  there  is 
less  attention  to  precedence  than  there  used  to 
be.  No  one  in  our  day  ends  an  interview  with 
the  phrase  "  your  humble  servant/'  The  em- 
ployment of  the  word  Sir,  once  general  in  so- 
cial intercourse,  is  at  present  considered  bad 
breeding ;  and  on  the  occasions  calling  for 
them,  it  is  held  vulgar  to  use  the  words  "  Your 
Majesty,''  or  Your  Royal  Highness,"  more 
than  once  in  a  conversation.  People  no  longer 
formally  drink  each  other's  healths ;  and  even 
the  taking  wine  with  each  other  at  dinner  hag 
ceased  to  be  fashionable.  The  taking  off  of 
hats  between  gentlemen  has  been  gradually- 
falling  into  disuse.  Even  when  the  hat  is  re- 
moved, it  is  no  longer  swept  out  at  arm's  length, . 
but  is  simply  lifted.  Hence  the  remark  made 
upon  us  by  foreigners,  that  we  take  ofi"  our 
hats  less  than  any  other  nation  in  Europe — a 
remark  that  should  be  coupled  with  the  other, 
that  we  are  the  freest  nation  in  Europe. 

As  already  implied,  this  association  of  facts 
is  not  accidental.  These  titles  of  address  and 
modes  of  salutation,  bearing  about  them,  as 
th^y  all  do,  something  of  that  servility  which 
marks  their  origin,  become  distasteful  in  pro- 
portion as  men  become  more  independent  them- 
selves, and  sympathise  more  with  the  indepen- 
dence of  others.  The  feeling  which  makes  the 
modern  gentleman  tell  the  laborer  standing 
bareheaded  before  him  to  put  on  his  hat — the 
feeling  which  gives  us  a  dislike  to  those  who 
cringe  and  fawn — the  feeling  which  makes  us 
alike  assert  our  own  dignity  and  respect  that  of 
others — the  feeling  which  thus  leads  us  more 
and  more  to  discountenance  all  forms  and 
names  which  confess  inferiority  and  submis- 
sion ;  is  the  same  feeling  which  resists  des- 
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potic  power  and  inaugurates  popular  govern- 
ment, denies  the  authority  of  the  Church  and 
establishes  the  right  of  private  judgment. 

A  fourth  fact,  akin  to  the  foregoing,  is,  that 
these  several  kinds  of  aovernnient  not  only  de- 
cline together,  but  corrupt  together.  By  the 
same  process  that  a  Court  of  Chancery  becomes 
a  place  not  for  the  adriiinistration  of  justice, 
but  for  the  withholding  of  it — by  the  same 
process  that  a  national  church,  from  being  an 
agency  for  moral  control,  comes  to  be  merely  a 
thing  of  formulas  and  tithes  and  bishoprics — 
by  this  same  process  do  titles  and  ceremonies 
that  once  had  a  meaniog  and  a  power  become 
empty  forms. 

Coats  of  arms  which  served  to  distinguish 
men  in  battle,  now  figure  on  the  carriage  panels 
of  retired  grocers.  Once  a  badge  of  high 
military  rank,  the  shoulder-knot  has  become, 
on  the  modern  footman,  a  mark  of  servitude. 
The  name  Banneret,  which  once  marked  a 
partially  created  Baron — ^a  Baron  who  had 
passed  his  military  "  little  go"- — is  now,  under 
the  modification  of  Baronet,  applicable  to  any 
one  favored  by  wealth  or  interest  or  party  feel- 
ing. Knighthood  has  so  far  ceased  to  be  an 
honor,  that  men  now  honor  themselves  by  de- 
clining it.  The  military  dignity  E>^cvijcr  has, 
in  the  modern  Esquire,  become  a  wholly  un- 
military  affix.  Not  only  do  titles,  and  phrases, 
and  salutes  cease  to  fulfil  their  original  func- 
tions, but  the  whole  apparatus  of  social  forms 
tends  to  become  useless  for  its  original  purpose 
— the  facilitation  of  social  intercourse.  Those 
most  learned  in  ceremonies,  and  most  precise 
in  the  observance  of  them,  are  not  always  the 
best  behaved  ;  as  those  deepest  read  in  creeds 
and  scriptures  are  not  therefore  the  most  reli- 
gious ;  nor  those  who  have  the  clearest  notions 
of  legality  and  illegality,  the  most  honest. 
Just  as  lawyers  are  of  all  men  the  least  noted 
for  probity  ;  as  cathedral  towns  have  a  lower 
moral  character  than  most  others;  so,  if  Swift 
is  to  be  believed,  courtiers  are  the  most  in- 
significant race  of  people  that  the  island  can 
afford,  and  with  the  smallest  tincture  of  good 
manners." 

(To  be  continued ) 


ICE-PERIOD  IN  AMERICA. 

The  last  number  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
contains  an  article  by  Prof  Agassiz  on  the 
glacial  epoch  in  America.  Remains  of  tropical 
plants  and  animals  found  in  the  rocks  of  the 
polar  regions  prove  that  at  one  time  the  heat 
of  the  tropics  extended  over  the  whole  globe, 
but  at  a  period  long  subsequent  to  this — long 
even  as  geologists  reckon  time — the  temperate 
zones  of  the  earth  were  far  colder  than  they 
are  at  present.  The  glacial  epoch  was  next  to 
the  last  before  the  advent  of  man,  while  it  was  | 


preceded  by  forty-one  others  that  have  been 
examined  and  named,  and  perhaps  each  of 
these  was  as  long  in  duration  as  itself. 

In  his  article  in  the  Atlantic^  Agassiz  pre- 
sents the  proof  that  at  the  glacial  epoch,  the 
continent  of  North  America,  as  far  south  aa 
the  Ohio  river  in  its  middle  portion,  was  cover- 
ed with  a  mass  of  ice  six  thousand  feet  in 
thickness.  This  vast  field  of  ice  was  constantly 
moving  southward,  with  a  slow  motion,  but 
with  irresistible  power,  crushing  the  rocks, 
grinding  down  the  hills,  plowing  furrows 
through  the  ledges,  and  covering  the  continent 
with  a  confused  mixture  of  sand,  gravel,  and 
boulders. 

This  burying  of  the  continent  in  ice  to  the 
depth  of  more  than  a  mile,  destroyed,  of  course, 
all  life,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  and  through 
long  ages  the  solitude  and  desolation  of  an 
Arctic  winter  prevailed  over  the  land.  After 
a  time  the  returning  warmth  of  the  earth 
melted  away  the  ice,  and  the  retreating  glacier 
was  slowly  followed  by  springing  plants,  and 
by  swarms  of  insects,  birds,  and  quadrupeds. 

Agassiz  thus  presents  the  evidence  of  the 
glacier's  thickness,  extent,  and  use 

"  The  slopes  of  the  Alleghany  range, 
wherever  they  have  been  examined,  are  glacier- 
worn  to  the  very  top,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  points ;  but  these  points  are  sufficient  to 
give  us  data  for  the  comparison.  Mount 
Washington,  for  instance,  is  over  six  thousand 
feet  high,  and  the  rough  unpolished  surface  of 
its  summit,  covered  with  loose  fragments,  just 
below  the  level  of  which  glacier-marks  come  to 
an  end,  tells  us  that  it  lifted  its  head  alone 
above  the  desolate  waste  of  ice  and  snow.  In 
this  region,  then,  the  thickness  of  the  sheet 
cannot  have  been  much  less  than  six  thousand 
feet,  and  this  is  in  keeping  with  the  same  kind 
of  evidence  in  other  parts  of  the  country ;  for, 
wherever  the  mountains  are  much  below  six 
thousand  feet,  the  ice  seems  to  have  passed  di- 
rectly over  them,  while  the  few  peaks  rising  to 
that  height  are  left  untouched.  And  while  we 
can  thus  sink  our  plummet  from  the  summit  to 
the  base  of  Mount  Washington  and  measure 
the  thickness  of  the  mass  of  ice,  we  have  a  no 
less  accurate  indication  of  its  extension  in  the 
undulating  line  marking  the  southern  termina- 
tion of  the  drift.  I  have  shown  that  the  mo- 
raines mark  the  oscillations  of  the  glaciers  in 
Europe.  Where  such  accumulations  of  loose 
materials  took  place  at  its  terminus,  there  we 
know  the  glacier  must  have  held  its  ground 
long  enough  to  allow  time  for  the  collection  of 
these  debris.  In  the  same  way  we  may  trace 
the  southern  border  of  our  ancient  ice-sheet  on 
this  continent  by  the  limit  of  the  boulders; 
beyond  that  line  it  evidently  did  not  advance 
as  a  solid  mass,  since  it  ceased  to  transport  the 
heavier  materials.    But  as  soon  as  the  out- 
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skirts  of  the  ice  began  to  yield  and  to  flow  off 
as  water,  the  lighter  portions  of  the  drift  were 
swept  outward  ;  and  hence  we  find  a  sheet  of 
finer  drift-deposit,  sand  and  gravel  more  or 
less  distinctly  stratified,  carried  to  greater  or 
les3  distances,  and  fading  into  the  Southern 
States,  where  it  mingles  with  the  most  recent 
river-deposits. 

"  One  naturally  asks,  What  was  the  use  of 
this  great  engine  set  at  work  ages  ago  to  grind, 
furrow,  and  knead  over,  as  it  were,  the  surface 
of  the  earth  ?  We  have  our  answer  iu  the 
fertile  soil  which  spreads  over  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  globe.  The  glacier  was  Grod's 
great  plow ;  and  when  the  ice  vanished  from 
the  fiice  of  the  land,  it  left  it  prepared  for  the 
hand  of  the  husbandman.  The  hard  surface 
of  the  rocks  was  ground  to  powder,  the  ele- 
ments of  the  soil  were  mingled  in  fair  propor- 
tions, granite  was  carried  into  the  lime  regions, 
lime  was  mingled  with  the  more  arid  and  un- 
productive granite  districts,  and  a  soil  was  pre- 
pared fit  for  the  agricultural  uses  of  man. 
Therefore  I  think  we  may  believe  that  Grod  did 
not  shroud  the  world  He  had  made  in  snow 
and  ice  without  a  purpose,  and  that  this,  like 
many  other  operations  of  His  providence, 
seemingly  destructive  and  chaotic  in  its  first 
effects,  is  nevertheless  a  work  of  beneficence 
and  order." — Sclentijic  American. 


'^BLESSED  ARE  THEY  THAT  MOURN." 
BY  WM.   H.  BURLEIGH. 

0,  deem  not  that  earth's  crowning  bliss 

Is  found  in  jov  alone  ; 
For  sorrow,  bitter  though  it  be, 

Hath  blessings  all  its  own  ; 
From  lips  Divine,  like  healing  balm 

To  hearts  oppressed  and  torn, 
This  heavenly  consolation  fell — 

"Blessed  are  they  that  mourn  !" 

As  blossoms  smitten  by  the  rain 

Their  sweetest  odors  yield  ; 
As  when  the  plowshare  deepest  strikes, 

Rich  harvests  crown  the  field  ; 
So,  to  the  hopes  by  sorrow  crushed, 

A  nobler  faith  succeeds  ; 
And  life,  by  trials  furrowed,  bears 

The  fruit  of  loving  deeds. 

Who  never  mourned  hath  never  known 

Wliat  treasures  grief  reveals — 
The  sympathies  that  humanize — 

The  tenderness  that  heals — 
The  porrer  to  look  within  the  vail 

And  learn  the  heavenly  lore — 
The  key-word  to  life's  mysteries, 

So  dark  to  us  before. 

How  rich  and  sweet  and  full  of  strength 

Our  human  spirits  are, 
Baptized  into  the  sanctities 

Of  suffering  and  of  prayer! 
Supernal  wisdom,  love  divine, 

Breathed  through  the  lips  which  said, 
"  0  blessed  are  the  souls  that  mourn, 

They  shall  be  comforted." 
*lth  mo.  28,  1864. 


THE  ALPINE  GENTIAN. 

She  'neath  ice-mountains  vast 

Long  had  lain  sleeping. 
When  she  looked  forth  at  last, 

Timidly  peeping. 

Trembling  she  gazed  around  ; 

All  round  her  slept, 
O'er  the  dead  icy  ground 

Cold  shadows  crept. 

Mournfully  pondering, 

Gazed  she  oq  high  ; 
White  clouds  were  wandering 

Through  the  blue  sky. 

There  smiled  the  kindly  Sun, 

Gentle  beams  kissed  her  ; 
On  her  the  mild  moon  shone, 

Like  a  saiot  sister. 

There,  twinkling,  many  a  star 

Danced  in  sweet  mirth  ; 
The  warm  Heavens  seemed  nearer  far, 

Than  the  cold  earth. 

So  she  gazed,  steadfastly 

Looking  on  high, 
'Till  she  greV  heavenly. 

Blue  as  the  sky  ;  ' 

And  the  cold  icicles 

Near  which  she  grew 
Thawed  in  her  skyey  befls, 

Fed  with  her  dew  ; 

And  the  tired  traveller 

Gazing  abroad, 
Fixing  his  eyes  on  her. 

Thinking  on  God, 

Thinks  how,  'mid  life's  cold  snow, 

Hearts  to  God  given, 
Breathe  out,  where'er  they  go. 

Summer  and  Heaven  1 


From  Good  Words. 
NOTES  ON  ANIMAL  LIFE  IN  A  PRIMEVAL 
FOREST. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  NATDRALIST  ON  THE  RIVER 
AMAZONS." 
(Continued  from  page  381  ) 

All  the  parrots  we  see  are  of  a  light  green 
color,  a  hue  which  serves  them  as  a  disguise  and 
protection  against  their  enemies ;  for  it  renders 
them  almost  indistioc^uishable  amongst  the 
masses  of  foliage.  There  are  evidently  many 
distinct  kinds  on  the  trees,  to  judge  from  size 
alone  ;  for  some  of  them,  the  noisiest  of  all,  are 
not  mu^h  larger  than  sparrows  (  the  perroquito 
do  Ei^pirito  Santo,  or  paroquet  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  of  the  natives),  whilst  others  are  giants 
in  comparison,  and  one  kind  shows  bright 
patches  of  scarlet  in  its  plumage.  Besides  tan- 
agers,  toucans,  and  parrots,  we  can  distinguish 
many  other  species  of  birds  less  conspicuous  in 
shape  and  color :  amongst  them  numbers  of  el- 
egant little  creatures  of  dark  blue  and  green 
hues  with  yellow  legs,  allied  to  the  honey- 
eaters,  and  one  large,  coal-black  species,  which 
we  descry  hopping  singly  among  the  boughs, 
and  which  wears  a  patch  of  rich  crimson  on  its 
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breast,  (Coracina  ruhricollis).  But  we  cannot 
delay  any  longer  in  this  interesting  spot ;  for  a 
loud  halloo,  from  the  direction  of  our  encamp- 
ment, announces  that  breakfast  is  ready;  so 
Lauriano  mounts  nimbly  up  one  of  the  lower 
trees,  cuts  off  two  or  three  of  the  heavily-laden 
branches,  and,  with  these,  we  tiudge  back  to 
the  canoe. 

Our  breakfast  finished,  we  again  embark,  and  1 
continue  our  voyage.  The  weather  is  magnifi- 
cent,— sunshine,  without  a  cloud ;  and  a  light 
easterly  breeze  is  blowing,  which  moderates 
the  heat  of  the  sun.  Towards  midday,  the  wind 
strengthens,  and  we  then  hoist  our  sail,  and 
bowl  along  merrily,  keeping  always  near  the 
southern  bank,  where  the  current  is  generally 
slack. 

In  gliding  along  the  quiet  waters  of  this  part 
of  the  coast,  we  surprise  a  small  herd  of  capy- 
baras,  a  strange  kind  of  rodent  animal  of  very 
large  size  and  compact  form,  with  a  face  like  a 
rat,  webbed  feet,  claws  in  the  form  of  hoofs, 
and  a  rough  coat  of  long,  bristly  hair.  It  be- 
longs to  a  group  peculiar  to  South  America, 
which  seems  partly  to  connect  the  rodent  order 
of  mammals  with  the  pachyderms, — the  hare 
and  rabbit  with  the  tapir  and  rhinoceros.  The 
capybara  takes  regularly  to  the  water,  and  dives 
well  :  if  we  were  to  approach  the  herd  from 
the  land  side,  the  animals  would  be  sure  to 
plunge  into  the  river,  and  secure  their  retreat 
by  diving  and  swimming  ]  but  now,  on  perceiv- 
ing us,  they  simply  turn  round  and  enter  the 
forest.  The  gap  through  which  they  disappear 
is  evidently  an  old  one,  and  this,  together  with 
the  laid  condition  of  the  grass,  and  other  signs, 
shows  that  the  animals  are  in  the  habit  of  emerg- 
ing from  the  shades  to  sun  themselves,  or  feed 
on  these  grassy  terraces.  Two  other  largo  ro- 
dents, near  relatives  of  the  capybara,  also 
abound  in  these  forests ;  namely,  the  paca,  a 
species  intermediate  in  size  and  appearance  be- 
tween the  hog  and  the  hare,  and  the  cutia,  sim- 
ilar to  the  paca,  but  smaller  in  size,  of  which 
there  are  several  distinct  varieties.  Both  take 
to  the  water  when  closely  pursued  ;  but  they 
are  not  so  decidedly  aquatic  in  their  tastes  as 
the  capybara.  They  live  in  the  forest,  in  bur- 
rows which  they  excavate  amongst  the  roots  of 
trees,  and  come  forth  to  feed  on  fallen  fruits 
only  in  early  morning,  or  on  moonlit  nights. 

W e  arrive  at  our  destination  a  little  before 
sunset )  the  place  of  encampment  of  the  sarsa- 
parilla  collectors  is  distant  several  miles  with- 
in the  mouth  of  a  shady  by  channel,  which 
communicates  with  a  network  of  lakes  and 
streams  forming  a  portion  of  the  outlets  of  the 
great  tributary,  the  Jurua.  Leaving  the  broad 
stream  of  the  Amazons,  we  paddle  for  an  hour 
or  more  along  a  narrow,  echoing  passage,  hem- 
med in  between  two  lofty  walls  of  forest,  and 
then  turn  up  a  still  narrower  and  shadier  chan- 


nel, which  we  follow  for  a  mile  or  so,  and  in  the 
end  find  it  suddenly  expanding  into  a  spacious 
pool,  a  couple  of  miles  in  circumference.  At 
the  farther  end  of  this  solitary  sheet  of  water, 
the  land  lies  low,  and  the  water  is  covered  with 
masses  of  aquatic  plants,  swarming  with  ghostly 
wading-birds  ;  but  in  the  remainder  of  the  cir- 
cuit the  banks  are  high,  with  a  gradual  slope, 
and  the  score  is  scooped  out  into  a  succession 
of  little  bays  fringed  with  beaches  of  clean  white 
sand.  A  sombre  but  richly  varied  forest  en- 
compasses the  whole.  We  have  not  proceeded 
far  before  we  descry  a  thin  column  of  smoke 
winding  amongst  the  trees;  then  is  heard  the 
barking  of  dogs,  and  soon  after  we  glide  round 
a  projecting  point  of  land,  and  see,  in  the  cor- 
ner of  a  snug  little  harbor,  the  canoes,  tents,  and 
fires  of  our  friends. 

The  situation  chosen  by  Lauriano,  and  his 
party  for  their  operations  seems  a  very  good 
one.  It  has  not  been  worked  by  sarsaparilla 
gatherers  for  many  years :  the  forest  on  the 
higher  land  is  not  filled  with  impenetrable 
thickets  ;  so  that  the  men  can  scour  it  for  many 
miles  in  all  directions  in  search  of  the  plants. 
Besides,  when  the  ground  is  exhausted,  the  dif- 
ferent channels  of  the  river  lie  very  convenient 
for  removal  to  other  suitable  spots,  still  further 
in  the  interior.  Game  is  plentiful :  of  this  we 
have  immediate  proof  in  the  slabs  of  tapir  meat 
which  are  now  roasting  for  supper,  transfixed 
by  wooden  spits  secured  by  one  end  in  the 
ground  and  slanted  over  the  fire,  and  in  the 
numbers  of  smoke-dried  quarters  of  the  peccary, 
or  wild  hog,  lying  on  wooden  stages  elevated 
over  the  smouldering  embers  of  other  fires. — 
Manoel,  Lauriano's  partner,  a  broad-set,  mid- 
dle-aged man,  three  parts  Indian,  in  reply  to 
our  questions  concerning  the  tapir,  tells  us  that 
the  animal  whose  remains  were  being  cooked 
had  been  killed  in  a  singular  manner  two  days 
previously.  It  had  rushed  into  the  encampment 
in  the  dead  of  the  night,  tearing  through  the 
mosquito- tent  of  one  of  the  Indians,  tossing  him 
out  of  his  hammock,  and  scattering  the  burning 
wood  of  the  fires  in  all  directions.  The  men 
were,  of  course,  aroused  ;  and  thinking,  as  is 
always  the  case  in  nocturnal  alarms,  that  a 
jaguar  was  the  cause  of  the  uproar,  seized  each 
the  first  weapon  they  could  lay  their  hands  on. 
Flight  is  never  thought  of  by  the  stolid,  unex- 
citable  Indian.  Manoel  himself  grasped  a  har- 
poon, and  as  the  unfuriated  beast  was  advanc- 
ing toward  him,  drove  the  iron  with  great  force 
into  its  breast,  after  which  he  was  soon  des- 
patched. Tapirs,  although  common  in  the-e 
forests,  are  scarcely  ever  encountered  by  hun- 
ters in  the  daytime ;  so  that  we  have  little 
chance  of  seeing  anything  more  than  the  foot- 
marks of  this  largest  of  the  tropical  American 
mammals  in  our  wanderings. 

We  sup  heartily  on  the  roasted  tapir  meat, 
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which  we  find  of  very  rich  flavor,  something 
between  pork  and  beef,  and  then,  after  arrang- 
ing our  plans  for  the  morrow,  retire  to  our 
hammocks,  slung  between  trees  or  poles  fixed 
in  the  ground,  under  rude  sheds  thatched  with 
palm- leaves. 

In  the  morning,  a  little  before  dawn,  the  en- 
campment is  all  alive  again,  Perpetua  and  her 
morose  Indian  servant,  who  bears  the  classical 
name  of  Eleuteria,  prepare  the  coffee,  and  the 
men  go  down  for  a  refreshing  plunge  in  the 
lake.  Before  the  sun  is  well  up  above  the  high 
wall  of  trees,  the  various  parties  are  told  off  for 
the  day's  work,  and  depart  to  search  the  woods 
in  various  quarters  for  roots,  each  person  taking 
with  him  his  provisions  for  the  day,  his  hunt- 
ing-knife, and  his  gun.  Manoel  and  Lauriano 
intend  making  a  longer  excursion,  to  explore 
new  ground,  and  we,  with  our  little  helpmate 
Sebastian  and  one  steady  adult  Indian,  are  to 
accompany  them. 

Our  course  lies  southward,  straight  for  the 
heart  of  the  forest.  The  early  morning  air  strikes 
almost  cold  in  the  twilight  shades,  as  we  enter 
on  a  low,  moist  tract,  after  crossing  the  elevated 
land  bordering  the  lake.  We  follow  for  the 
first  hour  or  two  the  tracks  made  by  the  men  on 
previous  excursions,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  finding  the  paths  becoming  very  faint  and 
uncertain,  begin  to  mark  our  road  by  breaking 
off  branches  of  the  lower  trees,  at  intervals  of  a 
few  yards.  The  underwood  is  not  very  dense 
in  these  forests  of  the  terra  firm^,  a  few  dwarf 
palm-trees,  saplings,  and  brushes  of  mimosa, 
with  occasionally  a  group  of  tree-ferns,  only 
dotted  the  narrow  spaces  that  lie  between  the 
trunks  of  the  taller  trees.  These  latter,  how- 
ever, rise  very  close  together,  and  all  of  them, 
the  slender  stems  as  well  as  the  monstrous 
trunks  twenty  to  forty  feet  in  circumference, 
shoot  up  perpendicularly  to  a  height  of  sixty 
feet  or  more  before  sending  out  a  branch,  their 
crowns  intermingling  and  closing  in  above,  so 
as  to  shut  out  the  light  of  day.  There  is  no 
regularity  or  distinctness  in  the  masses  of 
foliage  and  branches  overhead :  in  very  few 
cases  can  the  individual  tree  be  traced,  stem 
and  crown ;  for  the  delicate  feathery  foliage  of 
one  kind  is  enextricably  mingled  with  the 
laurel- shaped  leaves  of  another,  or  the  huge  pal- 
mate forms  of  a  third;  and  to  increase  the  con- 
fusion, branches  and  strings  of  parasitic  and 
climbing  trees  span  from  one  tree  to  another, 
interweaving  their  different  forms  of  leaf  with 
the  varied  greenery  of  the  rest.  Through  the 
dark,  mouldy,  silent  shades  beneath  we  trail 
our  way,  seeing  no  living  object  but  a  tortoise, 
which  Sebastian  secures  with  lianas  and  slings 
over  his  back,  until  we  reach  the  banks  of  a  riv- 
ulet, where  we  halt  for  a  short  time. 

(To  be  continued). 


THE  KATYDID. 

The  katydid  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
grasshoppers  of  North  America.  In  the  cool 
evenings  of  autumn  its  melancholy  song  rever- 
berates from  every  tree  in  our  orchards  and  for- 
ests, and  its  never  ceasing  complaint,  thatKaty 
did,  has  not  only  suggested  a  thousand  pleasant 
recollections,  but  has  often  occasioned  many 
curious  and  poetical  conjectures  as  to  its  origin 
and  significance.  I  use  the  word  significance 
in  its  most  extended  sense,  for  I  know  nothing 
in  nature  that  is  insignificant.  Every  voice, 
every  sound,  each  warbling  note  that  echoes  in 
the  empty  air,  and  every  act  of  animated  nature, 
has  some  deep,  often  mysterious  meaning.  To 
the  thoughtful  mind  all  convey  some  important 
moral  lesson,  either  in  the  garb  and  soul  of  po- 
etical association,  or  by  the  stronger  and  more 
irresistible  force  of  example.  The  busy  bee, 
that  improves  each  shining  hour,  can  not  fail 
of  favorably  impressing  us  with  the  content- 
ment and  the  sure  success  that  follow  patient 
and  preserving  industry.  The  slimy  and  ven- 
omous reptiles  that  excite  our  disgust  and  ab- 
horrence, and- unconsciously  teacli  us  how  to 
regard  their  grovelling  similitudes.  The  ever 
constant  and  faithful  dog  that  bears  us  com- 
pany is  ever  silentlyibut  surely  impressing  upon 
us  the  great  lesson  of  fidelity.  The  gentle 
lamb,  that  even  licks  the  hand  just  raised  to 
shed  its  blood,''  shows  us  not  only 

"  Blindness  to  the  future,  kindly  given, 
That  each  may  fill  the  circle  marked  by  Heaven," 

but  it  affords  us  the  most  striking  example  of 
confiding  ignorance  and  spotless  purity.  The 
metamorphosis  of  the  crawling  caterpillar  into 
the  beautiful  and  lively  butterfly  has  in  all 
ages  proved  a  lesson  of  comfort  and  of  hope  to 
man,  almost  divesting  death  of  its  terrors  by 
pointing  the  soul  to  its  more  glorious  garb  in 
that  higher  and  purer  ether  into  which  it  in- 
troduces him.  So  each  animated  atom  of  cre- 
ation bears  the  stamp  of  some  great  moral  or 
intellectual  significance,  and  appeals  alike  to 
the  poet's  enthusiasm,  the  naturalist's  all-ob- 
serving love  of  nature,  the  philosoper's  burning 
desire  to  penetrate  hidden  mysteries,  and  to 
man's  universal  and  inborn  conviction  that 
nought  was  ever  made  in  vain. 

Such  reflections  might  be  pursued  through  a 
thousand  various  ramifications,  and  assuredly 
prove  what  the  contemplation  of  this  little  in- 
sect could  do,  if  they  do  not  satisfactorily  ac- 
quaint us  with  what  "  Katy  did." 

The  katydid  is  nearly  one  and  a  half  inches 
long,  and  its  wings  when  expanded  are  about 
three  inches  wide.  Its  wings  are  of  a  pale 
green,  and  its  wing-covers  of  a  dark  green  col- 
or, which,  however,  fades  away  and  becomes 
brown  when  the  insect  is  dead  and  dried.  This 
change  of  color  may  be  prevented,  as  I  have 
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before  mentioned  in  regard  to  the  Gryllus  Car- 
olina, by  taking  out  its  intestines  immediately 
after  death,  and  filling  the  abdominal  cavity 
with  cotton,  which  is  easily  done  by  making  a 
longitudinal  incision  through  the  under  part 
of  the  hind'body  with  a  sharp  penknife. 

The  wing-covers  are  interwoven  with  veins 
resembling  those  of  a  leaf,  and  in  the  males 
have  a  hard,  glassy  mambrane  at  the  base  of 
each,  which  is  shaped  somewhat  like  a  human 
eye,  and  which,  being  rubbed  together  by  the 
sawing-like  motion  of  their  wing-covers,  pro- 
duces the  sound  peculiar  to  this  insect.  The 
females  are  destitute  of  these  musical  organs, 
and  are  consequently  obliged  to  keep  silence 
and  listen  to  the  music  of  their  lords;  but  they 
are  provided  with  a  formidable-looking  sword- 
like ovipositor  at  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen, 
with  which  they  pierce  holes  in  the  ground  for 
the  purpose  of  depositing  their  eggs.  These 
eggs  are  generally  laid  in  the  fall,  and  are 
hatched  out  in  the  ensuing  spring. 

A  very  close  and  interesting  observation  of 
the  conduct  of  these  insects  may  be  made  every 
autumn  by  putting  a  pair  of  them  into  a  wide 
glass  vessel,  having  the  bottom  covered  with 
turf,  which,  however,  must  be  sprinkled  with 
water  every  day.  •  As  soon  as  evening  begins, 
the  female  will  commence  laying  her  eggs  and 
depositing  them  in  the  ground,  and  the  male 
will  announce  in  loud  tones  that  Katy-did  it. 
It  you  preserve  these  eggs  in  the  turf  through 
the  winter,  and  open  them  in  the  following 
spring,  you  will  find  the  insect  in  a  perfect 
condition,  except  being  destitute  of  wings.  It 
is  a  very  singular  fact,  and  shows  the  general 
deficiency  in  entomological  knowledge,  that, 
numberless  though  they  be,  still  very  few  per- 
sons can  say  that  they  have  seen  this  hand- 
some little  insect.  It  dwells  in  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  usually  conceals  itself  during  the  day  un- 
der the  leaves.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many, 
if  not  all,  have  accidentally  met  with  it,  but  few 
except  those  acquainted  with  entomology  have 
observed  it  knowing  it  to  be  the  famous  katy- 
did ;  and  I  have  often  been  surprised,  when 
describing  this  insect  to  persons  of  intelligence 
who  have  had  erery  opportunity  of  noticing  it, 
to  hear  them  say,  "  I  have  never  seen  one." 
Its  voice,  however,  has  been  heard  by  all,  and 
is  very  generally  considered  the  harbinger  of 
approaching  winter. — Jaeger's  N.  American 
Insects,  ' 


TO  RESUSCITATE  THE  DR0V7NED. 

As  this  is  the  season  for  bathing,  and  for 
fatal  accidents  in  the  water,  we  prepare  the  fol- 
lowing directions  for  the  guidance  of  those  who 
may  need  to  use  them.  We  believe  they  em- 
body all  that  is  material  in  restoring  a  drowned 
pexson;  though,  of  course,  a  person  who  has 


been  long  submerged  would  require  the  treat- 
ment of  a  careful  physician  after  being  re- 
vived : — 

Use  no  harsh  treatment,  such  as  rolling  on  a 
barrel,  rolling  on  the  ground,  hanging  by  the 
heels,  or  any  of  the  relics  of  a  barbarous  age. 

Have  the  body  immediately  stripped,  and 
wiped  dry,  and  either  carried  to  a  bed  or  placed 
upon  dry  blankets,  with  plenty  of  covering 
ready  to  retain  the  heat  that  you  may  succeed 
in  rousing. 

Then  commence  inflating  the  lungs  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  an  artificial  breathing ; 
this  may  be  done  by  holding  the  nose  of  the 
person,  and  forcing  through  the  mouth  into  the 
lungs  sufficient  air  for  a  natural  breath,  and 
intimediately  expelling  it  by  an  upward  pressure 
just  below  the  ribs.  Or,  the  air  may  be  thrown 
into  the  lungs  by  applying  the  pipe  of  a  bel- 
lows to  one  nostril,  while  holding  the  other 
nostril  and  mouth  firmly  closed. 

This  inflation  of  the  lungs  is  the  sheet  anchor,  , 
and  must  not  he  intermitted,  except  to  turn' the 
head  and  body  upon  the  side  to  let  out  any 
water  that  may  be  forced  into  the  throat  and 
mouth. 

While  this  inflation  is  going  on,  let  as  many 
warm^  dry  hands  be  rubbing  the  limbs  as  can 
be  employed  ;  or  let  the  body  be  enveloped  in 
hot  flannels,  and  cloths  wrung  from  hot  water 
be  applied, — at  all  events  get  and  keep  the 
body  warm. 

These  two  points — getting  the  lungs  to 
breathing,  and  the  body  warm,  are  the  main 
chance,  and,  in  fact,  the  only  chance ;  and  the 
treatment  must  not  be  stopped  for  anything  else, 
until  the  person  is  given  over  for  dead. 

This  method  of  treatment  is  so  simple  that  it 
can  be  conducted  by  persons  of  common  sense, 
and  should  not  be  discontinued  for  at  least  five 
or  six  hours. 

It  may  be  that  the  application  of  electricity, 
after  the  other  treatment  is  fairly  at  work,  may 
serve  to  rouse  vitality,  but  of  this  we  are  in 
doubt,  and  bf>lieve  it  should  not  be  too  freely 
used, — Burritt's  North  and  South. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal, — The  Flour  market  is  still  firm. 
Sales  for  the  home  trade  at  $9  00  per  barrel 

for  superfine;  $10  50@11  25  for  extra;  $11  50@, 
12  50  for  extra  family,  and  at  $12  T5  for  fancy  lots. 
The  market  is  bare  of  Rye  Flour,  The  last  sale  re- 
ported at  $10  00.    Corn  Meal  is  quoted  at  7  50. 

Grain. — Sales  of  prime  old  Western  and  Penna. 
red,  at  $2  55@2  56  ^  bushel,  and  small  lots  of  new 
do.  $2  63  @  2  67.  Sales  of  Kentucky  white  at  $3. 
Rye,  if  here,  would  command  $1  85  cents.  Corn  is 
in  request ;  mixed  Western  at$I  65  @,  1  66,  and  yel- 
low at  1  "70.  Oats  are  in  fair  request  at  95  cents 
for  new,  and  98  and  $1  for  old.  In  Barley  Malt  no- 
thing is  doing  ;  last  sale  of  new  Barley  at  $1  75. 

Clovbrsbbd  is  selling  in  a  small  way  at  $14  to 
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$  1 6  per  64  lbs.  Timothy  is  worth  $6,  and  Flaxseed 
sells  at  $3  56  a  3  60  per  bushel. 


KATES  OF  ADVEKTISING. 

A  limited  amount  of  advertising  in  this  paper  will  be  done  at 
the  foUuwiiiK  prices;  six  lines  or  less  (this  size  type)  a  squai-e : 

Oue  insertion   60  cts. 

Two  insertions  $1  00 

For  every  additional  insertion   40  cts. 

For  every  additional  line  or  part  thereof   10  cts. 

Philada,  8th  mo.  27,  1864. 

SUGAKTOWN  SELECT  SCHOOL  FOR  BOTH  SEXES,  Willis- 
t  )Wn,  Chester  Co.,  Penna. — This  institutien,  established  under 
the  auspices  of  Goshen  Monthly  Meeting,  and  subject  to  the  gene- 
ral supervision  of  a  Committee  from  the  same,  commences  the 
fourth  auuunl  term,  on  Second-day,  9th  mouth  5th,  1864.  The 
brMUches  periainiag  to  a  thorough  English  education,  with  Latin, 
French  and  Drawing,  are  taught. 

For  circulars  and  full  information  apply  to  the  Committee  of 
the  School, — Jesse  Williams,  Maris  Hall,  Thos.  Cox,  Henry  Pratt. 

Phineas  Garrett,  Principal, 
827— 2t.  Willistown  Inn  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

BELLEVUE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE— A  Boarding  School  for 
Girls.  This  institution,  healthfully  and  beautifully  located 
about  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  on  the  northern  limits  of 
Attleboro'.  Bucks  Co..  Pennsylvania,  friLh  open  its  winter  term 
on  the  first  day  of  Tenth  month,  1864,  (10th  mo.  1st,  1864).  The 
course  of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a  complete  En- 
glish, Classical  and  Mathematical  education.  Superior  facilities 
afforded  for  Che  acquisition  of  the  French  language. 

For  terms  of  admission  and  other  particulars,  see  Circular, 
•which  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Principals,  Attleboro 
P.  0.,  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 

Israel  J.  Grahame, 
Jane  P.  Grahame, 
827—6  mos.  Principals. 


WM.  HE  ACOCK,  General  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North 
Ninth  Street. — A  general  assortment  of  ready-made  Coffins, 
and  every  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  "Fair  Hill"  Burial 
Ground, — Funerals,  and  all  other  business  connected  with  the 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 
7th  mo.  30.— tf. 

FRIENDS'  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  AND  SMALL  BOYS,  on 
School  Lane,  Germantown,  will  be  re-opened  ou  5th  of  9th  mo. 
The  usual  branches  of  an  English  education  will  be  taught; 
and  we  feel  warranted  in  believing  that  the  competency  of  the 
teacher,  Deborah  B.  Smith,  will  make  it  desirable  to  parents  to 
patronize  the  school. 
7  th  mo.  30.— tf. 

FREE  SUGAR.— Choice  Granulated  Maple  Sugar,  from  Somerset 
county.  Pa.,  for  sale,  (by  the  barrel  only,)  at 

Wm.  H.  Woodward's, 
8th  month  13, 1864.  4t.— n.  p.  f.  93.  516  Market  Street. 

JUST  PUBLISHED,  and  for  Sale,  Thomas  Wetherald's  Ser- 
mons:   Price  $1  per  copy,  containing  fifteen  (15)  sermons. 
To  be  had  at  James  Baynes"^  ofiSce,  Holliugsworth  Street,  Balti- 
more, Md. ;  William  Ferris,  No.  8iJ6  West  St.,  Wilmington,  Del. ; 
and  Elizabeth  Hartley,  No.  915  Spring  Garden  St.,  Philadelphia. 
7  th  mo.  16,  8t.  903. 

CEDAR  COTTAGE,— Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
is  now  open  for  the  reception  of  visitors.    Terms,  $15.00. 
6th  mo.  25,  1804.— 2m.  npf.  George  Chandlee. 


BRISTOL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— This  School  is 
located  in  the  Borough  of  Bristol,  Pa.,  on  the  Delaware  River, 
twenty  miles  above  Philadelphia. 

The  situation  is  pleasant  and  healthful,  and  unsurpassed  in  con- 
Tenieiice  of  access,  having  frequent  communication  with  Philadel- 
phia by  steamboat,  and  with  that  city  and  New  York  by  railroad. 

The  course  of  instruction  comprises  the  usual  branches  of  a 
good  English  education,  together  with  Latin,  French,  Drawing, 
Ac.   For  circulars  address  Ruth  Anna  Peiroe, 

8  mo.  27— t.  f.  0.  Bristc  1,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa, 


WANTED,  a  Teacher  for  the  Primary  School  under  the  care 
of  Green  Street  Preparative  Meeting.  Application  may  be 
made  to  either  of  the  undersigned  Committee, 

i>]ACPHEitsoN  Saunders,  No.  34  North  Fourth  Street, 
Eli  Diklin,  No.  1218  Green  Street, 
Louisa  J.  Roberts,  No.  421  North  Sixth  Street, 
Beclah  a.  Allen,  No.  721  Green  Street. 

CONCORD VILLE  SEMINARY,  for  Young  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men, is  located  near  Concord  Station,  on  the  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  Central  R.  R.,  20  miles  west  of  Philadelphia. 

Winter  Terra  uf  twenty-four  weeks  will  commence  10th  month 
3d,  18tj4.   For  Catalogue  apply  to  Joseph  Shortleoge,  or  Augus- 
tus C.  NoRRis.  Concordville,  Delaware  couuty,  Pa. 
8th  mo  20,  1864.— tf. 


WANTP:D,  a  Male  Teacher,  to  take  charge  of  Friends'  School 
at  Newtown  Square,  Delaware  county.  Pa.  One  competent 
to  teach  the  higher  branches  of  an  English  education,  will  please 
address,  at  once  Randall  Pratt, 

Newtown  Square,  Delaware  county,  Pa. 
8th  mo.  13,  1864,  3t.  wmvWo. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  ACADEMY,  for  both  sexes,  will  re-open 
on  the  5th  of  9th  month,  1864.  This  institution  is  located  at 
Coatesville,  on  the  Penmylvania  Central  R.  R.,  38  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  and  68  from  Harrisburg,  Number  of  pupils  last 
year,  123.   For  Catalogues  address, 

Jonathan  K.  Taylor,  Principal, 

Coatesville,  Chester  county,  Pa. 
8th  mo.  13,— 3m.  npf  1029  enz. 

ERCILDOUX  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— This  Insti 
tution,  l(x;ated  in  a  healthy  ano  beautiful  section  of  Chester 
county.  Pa.,  three  miles  soutli  of  Coatesville  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  will  commpucc  its  22nd  session  on  the  10th  of  Tenth 
month  (Oct.)  n<!xt.  The  course  of  study  embraces  the  branches- 
essential  to  a  complete  education.  The  terms  are  $70  per  session 
of  twenty  weeks.  The  languages  are  taught  without  extra 
charge.  For  circulars  and  further  particulars,  address  the  Prin- 
cipal, Richard  Darlington,  .Tr., 
8  mo.  6—2  mo.  924  npfwo.        Ifircildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


BOOKS  FOR  SALE  BY  THE  SUBSCRIBERS. 
"  Friends'  Miscellany,"  compiled  by  John  and  Isaac 

Comly,  (11  vols.)  $7.60 

Journal  of  John  Comly,  (600  pages)  1.50 

Conversations,  &c  ,  of  Thomas  Story  1.00 

Journal  and  works  of  John  Woolman,  carefully  collated 

and  prepared  1.00 

Hugh  Judge's  Journal   70 

Memoirs:  Ann  Byrd,  Isaac  Martin,  and  Rufus  Hall,  each-  •  •  25 
Charles  Comly,  Byberry,  Pa.. 
.  or,  Emmor  Comly,  No.  131, 
3mo.  12,  1864.— tf.         North  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 

rp    ELLWOOD  ZELL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Booksellers  and  Sta- 
X  •     tioners.  Second  Floor  J4o's.  17  and  19  South  Sixth  Street, 
Philadelphia.   Also,  Manufacturers  of  Photograph  Albums,  and 
Publishers  of  Friends'  Books,  and  Foulke's  Almanac. 
3d  mo.  12,  1864.  tf. 


EOR  RENT.— A  LARGE  AND  COMMODIOUS 
two-story  dwelling  house,  with  three  rooms  and 
a  large  hall  on  the  first  floor,  and  a  convenient 
kitchen  attached  ;  a  large  and  good  garden,  and 
suflScient  stabling.  There  is  also  a  large  school- 
house  convenient  to  the  dwelling,  the  whole  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  yard,  nicely  shaded.  This 
property  has  recently  been  used  as  a  boarding 
school,  with  satisfactory  success.  The  location  is 
healthy  and  pleasant,  the  neighborhood  good,  and 
convenient  to  places  of  worship,  schools,  stores,  &c. 
It  is  situated  in  the  village  of  Fallsington,  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa.,  two  and  a-half  miles  from  the  Philada.  and 
Trenton  Railroad  at  Morrisville,  and  three  from 
Trenton.  There  is  a  daily  mail  and  post  office  in 
the  place.  It  will  be  rented  all  together,  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  boarding  school,  or  separately, 
and  either  by  the  year  or  as  a  summer  residence,  as 
may  best  suit  applicants.  For  particulars  address 
either  of  the  subscribers,  or,  to  view  the  property, 
call  on  Ebenezbr  Hancb,  near  the  premises.^ 

WILLIAM  gATTERTHWAITE, 
JAMES  R.  STACKHOUSE, 
Fallsington  P.  0.,  Bucks  county,  Pa. 

MARK  PALMER, 
3d  mo.  19,  64.— tf.        Edgewood,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 
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1T0KES  &  FOULKE,  MERCHANT  TAILORS,  No. 


521  Arch  St.,  have  on  hand  a  good  assortment  of 
CLOTHS,  CASSIMERES  and  VESTINGS,  and  are 
prepared  to  bave  the  same  made  up  to  order  in  good 
style  and  at  moderate  prices 

Particular  attention  given  to  making  Friends' 
Clothing.  9mo.  12,  '63— ly. 

Printed  by  MERRIHEW  &  SDN, 

Book,  Pamphlet,  and  general  Job  Priniers,  243  Arch  Street. 
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COMMUNICATIONS  MUST  BE  ADDRESSED  AND  PAYMENTS 
MADE  TO 
EMMOR  COML.Y,  AGENT, 
At  Publication  Office,  No.  131  North  Seventh  Street, 

SECOND  DOOE  ABOVE  CHERRY. 

TERMS:— PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 
The  Paper  is  issued  pvery  SeTenth-day,  at  Two  Dollars  per  ann. 
Three  Copies  to  one  address,  for  Five  Dollars. 
Six  Copies  to  one  address,  for  Ten  Dollars. 

The  postage  on  this  paper,  paid  in  advance  at  the  office  where  it 
ia  received,  iu  any  part  of  the  United  States,  20  cents. 
AGENTS.—Joseph  &  Cohu,  Joseph  T.  McDowell,  New  York. 

Benj  Stratton,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Joseph  E.  Silver  Huntingdon,  Ind. 

James  Bayues  Baltimore,  Md. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  JOURNAL  OF  DAVID  SANDS. 
(Continued  from  p.  371.) 

Visit  to  parts  of  Holland,  Germany^  and 
France. 

We  left  this  place  on  the  17th  of  8th  mo., 
and  proceeded.  The  country  seems  quite  open 
as  to  fences,  so  that  for  many  miles  we  see  no 
mark  of  any  division  in  the  land  by  fences,  or 
unploughed  land  between  the  pieces  of  grain, 
and  it  looks  as  though  one  man  owned  the 
whole,  for  many  miles  together ;  as  all  the  land 
that  would  bear  any  kind  of  grain  seemed  to 
be  occupied  and  full,  so  that  riding  five  or  six 
miles  it  was  all  one  harvest-field,  of  one  sort  or 
other,  but  principally  of  rye  or  oats.  I  never 
saw  so  much  of  that  kind  of  grain,  or  any  such 
harvest-fields  before.  Though  the  soil  looks 
very  poor,  being  a  kind  of  whitish  sand,  yet  it 
produces  rye  and  oats  beyond  what  I  could 
have  imagined.  The  land  looks  as  though  they 
sowed  it  every  year,  and  we  saw  none  but  what 
was  in  grain,  or  reaped.  For  thirty  miles  to- 
gether, (except  little  pieces  round  their  houses, 
and  some  small  pieces  of  meadow,)  I  did  not 
see  grass  standing  or  growing,  or  any  place 
where  it  had  grown,  sufficient  to  get  ten  tons 
of  hay.  They  keep  their  cows  up  in  the  stable 
for  most  part  of  the  time,  till  after  harvest, 
when  they  are  turned  out  and  tended  by  either 
women  or  men  in  certain  places,  as  they  agree. 
Hogs  and  all  are  kept  in  this  way.  I  saw 
many  flocks  of  sheep  on  their  barren  land, 
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where  nothing  seemed  to  grow  but  heath  on 
which  they  feed,  but  they  are  very  ordinary 
indeed,  and  mostly  of  the  black  sort;  seldom 
seeing  white  sheep  amongst  them.  The  women 
tend  the  sheep,  and  indeed  serve  for  the  most 
servile  purposes ;  they  are  very  diflFerent  from 
either  English  or  American  women,  both  as 
respects  their  figure  and  strength :  they  carry 
remarkable  burdens  on  their  backs  and  heads. 
Their  dress  is  very  coarse  and  simple,  fre- 
quently without  anything  upon  their  head, 
more  than  a  little  kind  of  cap  that  sits  close  ; 
so  that  they  have  nothing  to  screen  them  from 
the  hot  sun,  and  yet  they  appear  to  be  of  fair 
complexion,  and  seem  pretty  cheerful :  they 
live  in  a  dirty  way.  The  country  generally  is 
very  sandy,  so  that  a  wagon  travels  very  slow, 
not  more  than  three  and  a  half  miles  English, 
in  an  hour.  I  saw  some  fruit,  but  it  was  very 
scarce  and  dear.  The  people  seem  to  be  con- 
tented with  the  necessaries  without  the  luxu- 
ries, or  even  many  of  the  real  comforts  of  life. 

1796,  18th  of  8th  mo.  This  day  we  crossed 
the  River  Elbe.  After  proceeding  down  a 
branch  of  it  for  about  six  miles  English,  we 
arrived  at  the  city  of  Hamburg.  Two  of  our 
companions  having  gone  before,  had  provided 
lodgings  for  us  at  the  house  of  a  widow  of  the 
name  of  Seebohm,  where  we  found  ourselves 
in  provisions,  and  paid  two  shillings  a  day  for 
our  rooms  and  beds.  Here  we  tarried  until 
the  25th.  During  our  stay  we  found  many 
seeking  people,  who  appeared  very  glad  of  car 
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visit  to  them;  we  had  several  religious  oppor- 
tunities, and  on  First-day  we  bad  a  meeting 
amongst  a  few  tender-spirited  people,  and  in 
the  evening  we  had  an  opportunity  with  several 
others  at  the  house  of  a  young  Englishman, 
who,  with  his  wife,  had  lately  come  here  to 
settle  in  the  mercantile  line.  He  had  been 
educated  among  Friends,  but  had  gone  out  in 
marriage.  At  this  opportunity  were  several 
young  men  of  good  understanding  and  family, 
who  seemed  well  satisfied  ;  so  that  I  hope  our 
coming  here  has  not  been  altogether  in  vain. 
This  is  a  very  large  city,  and  is  called  a  free 
port.  It  contains,  by  information,  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants :  the 
buildings  appeared  to  have  much  carved  work 
about  them,  and  many  of  them  are  very  high  ; 
but  their  notions  of  greatness  are  so  different 
from  those  of  the  English  people,  that  their 
fine  things  look  very  tawdry  and  foolish.  This 
city  has  many  canals  cut  through  it  in  various 
directions,  for  the  purpose  of  boats  coming 
through  it,  so  that  they  want  but  little  done  by 
horses,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  men 
working  in  a  kind  of  collar  or  harness^  several 
together,  so  that  they  frequently  draw  hogs- 
heads of  sugar  on  carts  or  little  low  wagons. 
The  people  were  civil  to  us,  and  obliging  when 
we  wanted  anything.  They  generally  attend 
their  places  of  worship  on  First-day  in  the 
forenoon,  beginning  about  eight  o'clock,  and 
have  two  meetings  which  are  generally  finished 
about  twelve  o'clock,  when  they  go  to  dinner, 
after  which  many  go  out  of  town,  and  the 
greater  part  spend  the  remainder  of  the  day  in 
various  kinds  of  diversions  and  amusements. 

I  went  about  two  English  miles  to  the  city 
of  Altona,  which  is  large,  as  to  the  ground  it 
stands  upon,  but  not  so  full  of  inhabitants  as 
Hamburg,  as  it  is  not  situated  so  convenient 
for  trade.  On  my  return  over  a  common  that 
lies  between  the  two  cities,  the  people  seemed 
to  cover  the  ground,  and  ia  many  houses  there 
were  crowds  of  people.  Here  they  were  enter- 
tained with  various  sorts  of  music  and  dancing, 
which  was  carried  on  in  almost  every  house  : 
some  appeared  to  be  dancing  at  the  beat  of  drums 
and  other  sorts  of  music.  I  inquired  if  the 
priest  or  magistrate  did  not  interfere  on  such 
occasions,  and  was  told  they  did  nothing  but 
provide  a  few  soldiers  to  ride  about  to  prevent 
mobs,  and  see  that  there  was  no  murder  com- 
mitted. 1  observed  two  soldiers  riding  very 
slowly  amongst  the  people,  to  whom  they  paid 
very  little  attention.  This  practice  having 
been  a  custom  so  long  that  it  is  thought  very 
little  of,  by  Lutherans  and  Calvini.«ts,  or  any 
other  religious  sect ;  and,  from  what  I  could 
understand,  they  looked  upon  the  afternoon  of 
the  first  day  of  the  week  as  a  time  for  feasting 
and  frolicking.  In  these  cities  there  are  many 
Jews :  they  appear  to  be  generally  poor,  and 


in  Hamburg  there  is  a  portion  of  the  city  set 
apart  for  them,  where  they  may  live,  and  in 
no  other  part.  And  here  they  are  obliged  to 
bear  arms,  do  the  drudgery  of  the  city,  and 
pay  very  heavy  taxes  for  the  privilege  of  being 
citizens.  The  people  appear  to  be  given  to 
many  vices,  and  the  streets  are  very  noisy 
through  the  night,  with  music  and  dancing. 

Feeling  our  minds  clear  of  this  place,  we 
proceeded  to  a  city  called  Zell,  where  our  en- 
tertainment was  not  very  good.  The  people 
appeared  strange,, and  our  prospects  were  trying 
to  us;  but  next  morning,  walking  about  the 
town,  we  seemed  refreshed;  and  after  some 
inquiries  we  heard  of  some  religious  persons 
whom  we  found  to  be  Moravians,  and  some 
others  who  received  our  visit  very  kindly;  to 
whom  we  gave  books.  This  city  seems  to  be 
ancient,  and  is  kept  very  clean.  Here  was 
born  George,  the  first  king  of  England  of  that 
name,  and  here  remains  the  palace  where  he 
resided  before  he  went  to  England,  which  is 
very  large,  though  time  has  much  defaced  it. 
The  stones  and  all  the  ornaments  about  it  are 
much  decayed.  After  we  had  spent  several 
days,  we  took  our  leave  of  a  few  friendly 
families  and  our  landlady  and  her  servants,  in 
much  nearness  of  spirit,  and  proceeded  to 
Hanover,  where  we  arrived  on  the  30th  of  8th 
mo.,  1796,  and  put  up  at  the  Amsterdam  Inn, 
until  the  4th  of  9th  mo. 

Our  accrmmodations  were  pretty  good;  we 
found  a  number  of  friendly  people  who  received 
us  with  much  joy.  They  were  quite  separated 
from  the  public  worship  held  in  that  city,  and 
sometimes  met  for  religious  conferences  with 
each  other.  Some  of  them  seemed  inclined  to 
the  Moravian  Society,  but  others  had  got  some 
Friends'  books,  and  seemed  perfectly  convinced 
of  our  principles,  but  no  religion  being  tolerated 
here  but  the  Lutheran,  Calvinistic,  and  the 
Romish,  makes  it  very  difficult  for  such  as  are 
not  joined  to  them  to  avow  themselves,  so  as  to 
be  publicly  known;  as  the  priests  of  all  orders, 
and  the  magistrates,  are  very  severe  with  all 
who  do  not  unite  with  one  or  the  other.  So 
that  sufi'ering  must  be  the  portion  of  those  who 
would  openly  meet,  though  it  should  be  in 
silence.  Yet  I  believe  that  the  time  is  near, 
when  some  will  be  called  out  to  bear  a  public 
testimony  against  their  false  worship  and  bad 
conduct.  The  people  here  generally,  as  in  many 
parts  of  Germany,  seem  to  have  but  little  sense 
of  religion. 

We  visited  these  tender  people  in  their 
families,  and  had  one  public  meeting  with 
them,  to  their  and  our  satisfaction;  and  left  a 
number  of  books  with  them,  and  parted  in 
great  nearness  of  heart.  We  proceeded  to  a 
city  called  Hammeln.  This  is  in  a  beautiful 
situation.  We  stayed  here  one  night  and  part 
of  two  days.    I  passed  through  this  city,  and 
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felt  my  mind  drawn  to  speak  to  a  man  stand- 
ing at  his  door,  who  took  me  by  the  hand,  and 
would  have  welcomed  me  in,  but  my  object 
was  to  inquire  after  serious  persons,  and  such 
as  were  called  Quakers.  And  he  informed  me 
I  had  passed  the  house  of  one  so  called,  about 
three  doors;  and  directed  me  back,  where  I 
went  in,  and  was  met  by  a  very  good-looking 
man,  advanced  in  years,  who  looked  on  his 
wife,  and  said,  "These  are  my  brothers;"  but 
we  found  he  was  not  quite  of  our  way  of  think- 
ing, although  very  near  to  us  in  the  best  sense. 
We  stayed  at  his  house,  and  he  provided  food 
and  seemed  greatly  rejoiced  to  see  us,  and  told 
us  there  were  none  of  our  profession  in  that 
city,  nor  any  other  than  of  the  common  reli- 
gions of  Germany.  He  seemed  like  one  alone. 
The  people  here  seem  to  be  very  dark ;  quite 
given  up  to  the  pursuits  of  the  world.  The 
common  people  appeared  poor  and  oppressed. 

On  the  6th  of  9th  mo.  they  reached  Pyr- 
mont,  where  they  had  a  variety  of  useful  ser- 
vices, of  which  no  account  appears  in  David 
Sands'  memoranda.  They  were  serviceable  in 
bringing  about  a  reconciliation  between  those 
who  had  separated  through  the  influence  of 
Emanuel  Brown.  They  had  conferences  with 
Herman  Shutamire,  Henry  Munthang,  and 
Anthony  Slionning,  who  were  the  chief  of 
thera ;  and  had  them  together,  with  the  princi- 
pal Friends;  and  through  the  prevalence  of 
the  humbling,  melting  power  of  Divine  love, 
with  which  these  conferences  were  mercifully 
owned,  they  became  again  united  in  Christian 
fellowship.  Several  Friends  met  them  here 
from  Minden  and  Boetter;  they  also  paid  a 

visit  to  the  governor  of  the  town,  Klapp, 

with  useful  effect.  They  f(?rmed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  a  valuable  Friend  from  Minden, 
Chris.  Keckefus,  who  had  suffered  for  his  testi- 
mony against  ecclesiastical  impositions.  One 
of  his  children  dying,  he  had  it  buried  in  his 
garden.  Six  months  after,  the  priest  had  the 
corpse  taken  up  and  laid  in  the  public  burial- 
ground,  and  then  distrained  on  Christopher  for 
his  fees.  This  Friend  undertook  to  drive  their 
carriage  for  some  weeks.  They  were  the  means 
of  getting  the  Monthly  Meeting,  which  had 
been  dropped,  revived,  and  attended  the  first 
held  by  appointment,  which  continued  four 
hours,  to  edification. 

They  left  Pyrmont  9th  mo.  29th,  and  reached 
Mela,  and  thence  to  Brunswick,  where  they 
paid  an  agreeable  visit  to  the  Duchess,  sister 
to  the  King  of  England,  (George  the  Third.) 
At  Helmstead,  they  called  on  Professor  Beireis, 
who  is  a  man  of  learning,  with  whom  they  had 
a  friendly  conference,  and  presented  him  with 
a  copy  of  Barclay's  Apology,  in  Latin.  They 
then  proceeded  to  Magdeburgh,  where  they 
had  a  meeting  with  about  seventy  persons,  to 
good  satisfaction.  They  visited  several  families, 


and  were  instrumental  in  detecting  an  impos- 
tor, in  whom  some  of  the  simple  hearted,  serious 
people  were  placing  a  foolish  confidence.  They 
difstributed  some  books,  and  parted  in  much 
affection.    D.  Sands  thus  proceeds  : — 

10th  mo.  5th,  1796.— We  left  Magdeburgh 
early  in  the  morning,  and  reached  Branden- 
burgh  next  day,  which  we  spent  in  visiting 
several  sober  people,  to  good  satisfaction ;  and 
about  six  o'clock  had  a  public  meeting  with 
them,  in  which  truth  arose  into  a  good  degree 
of  dominion,  so  that  we  had  to  acknowledge 
the  goodness  of  the  Lord  in  thus  favoring  us 
in  that  strange  land  to  feel  His  power  near, 
and  to  open  the  hearts  of  a  remnant  to  receive 
us  in  much  brotherly  love  and  sympathy.  After 
our  meeting  was  ended,  we  took  our  solemn 
leave.  Some  of  them  said  they  should  never 
forget  the  opportunity  as  long  as  they  lived. 

10th  mo.  7th. — We  reached  Potsdam,  a  large 
city,  with  extraordinary  fine  buildings.  Here 
dwells  the  King  of  Prussia.  There  are  two  pa- 
laces. The  building  and  furniture  of  the  palaces 
exceeds  anything  I  ever  read  of  or  saw,  as  they 
appear  to  be  generally  ornamented  with  gold 
and  silver.  One  of  the  palaces,  I  was  informed, 
had  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  rooms,  all  fur- 
nished in  the  most  extraordinary  manner  that 
money  and  art  could  contrive  or  invent.  We 
spent  some  hours  in  walking  about  the  city, 
and  then  proceeded  to  Berlin,  where  we  arrived 
near  night;  and  after  being  examined  as  to 
where  we  came  from,  and  whether  we  had  any 
business  in  the  mercantile  way,  we  were  set  at 
liberty,  and  went  to  the  Inn. 

8th,  being  First-day,  we  spent  pretty  much 
in  our  chamber,  though  several  of  our  company 
went  out  and  found  some  tender  people,  and 
one  to  whom  we  were  recommended  from  Mag- 
deburgh by  a  man  there,  iwho  appeared  to  be 
very  friendly  towards  us,  with  whom  we  left 
several  books.  This  man,  after  we  left  him, 
changed  his  mind  on  reading  them,  and  put 
up  the  books,  and  sent  them  with  a  letter  to 
Berlin,  to  counteract  what  he  had  written  be- 
fore, directed  to  the  man  to  whom  he  had 
recommended  us.  Thus  we  found  our  way 
unexpectedly  shut  up,  much  to  our  disappoint- 
ment. How  changeable  a  creature  is  man  ! 
and  how  little  is  he  to  be  depended  on !  We 
have  met  with  very  civil  treatment  as  yet 
amongst  the  Prussians,  except  what  I  before 
mentioned,  the  effects  of  this  man's  so  writing, 
which  seems  inconsistent  with  the  character  of 
a  sincere-hearted  man. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Example  is  a  living  lesson.  The  life  speaks. 
Every  action  has  a  tongue.  Words  are  but  ar- 
ticulate breath.  Deeds  are  the  fac  similes  of 
the  soul;  they  proclaim  what  is  within.  The 
child  notices  the  life.  It  should  be  in  harmony 
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with  goodness.  Keen  is  the  vision  of  youth  ; 
every  mark  is  transparent.  If  a  word  is  thrown 
into  one  balance,  a  deed  is  thrown  into  the 
other.  Nothing  is  more  important  than  that 
parents  should  be  consistent.  A  sincere  word 
is  never  lost;  but  advice,  counter  to  example, 
is  always  suspected.  Both  cannot  be  true; 
one  is  false. 


EXTRACT  PROM  JOB  SCOTT. 

Great  is  the  deviation  from  true  Christian 
humility,  inward  watchfulness,  and  ardency  of 
spirit,  as  also  from  true  plainness  in  dress, 
building,  furniture,  &c.,  among  too  many  in 
this  large  city  ;  and  leanness,  weakness,  and 
want  of  true  magnanimity  in  the  cause  of 
Christ,  prevail  in  proportion.  Oh  !  how  many 
there  are,  who,  if  they  would  submit  to  the 
cross,  would  soon  become  valiants  in  Israel, 
who  now,  through  shunning  it,  are  stumbling 
at  the  threshold,  and  remain  dwarfish,  and,  in 
great  degree,  useless  in  their  day  and  genera- 
tion. My  spirit  mourns  over  them,  with  ar- 
dent wishes,  that  they  may  lift  up  their  heads 
above  the  world,  and  all  its  frowns,  friendships, 
and  entanglements ;  that  they  may  thus  rise 
into  the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God,  and  feel  the 
truth  to  make  them  free  indeed.  For  now 
they  are  held  in  bondage,  and  at  some  times, 
when  they  feel  their  thraldom,  they  do  really 
groan  under  it,  and  for  a  moment,  pant  for  de- 
liverance, and  wish  a  releaseme^t  from  their 
bonds  and  imprisonment.  But,  alas  !  they  soon 
sink  back  again  into  the  old  captivating  con- 
formity and  compliance.  Thus  many  grovel  on 
through  life,  and  never  know  what  it  is  to  be 
free,  nor  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  true  Christian 
liberty.  May  the  young  and  rising  generation 
shun  that  rock,  the  spirit  of  the  world,  on  which 
so  many  have  been  shipwrecked.  I  am  clear 
in  it,  that  there  is  a  precious  seed  among  them, 
who,  if  faithful,  will  shine  forth  in  greater  lus- 
tre and  purity  than  many  of  those  who  have 
gone  before  them.  0  Lord  !  I  pray  thee,  hold 
them  in  thy  holy  hand. 

Second-day,  8th.  We  attended  the  select 
meeting,  where  I  had  some  small  service ;  and 
after  visiting  about  twenty  families  to  take 
leave  of  them,  I  felt  clear  of  the  city.  9th  day 
of  1st  month,  we  left  Philadelphia,  and  crossing 
the  Delaware  into  West  Jersey,  had  a  meeting 
at  Newton.  It  was  a  painful  and  very  low  time 
for  a  season,  but  ended  to  a  good  degree  of  con- 
solation. 

Now  having  left  Philadelphia,  I  felt  such  a 
flow  of  love  and  affection  toward  many  there, 
as  perhaps  words  are  inadequate  to  the  full  ex- 
pression of,  with  living  cries  to  the  Lord  to  pre- 
serve them,  and  bring  them  on  the  way  rejoic- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  the  flock  of  the  faithful 
companions  of  Christ  Jesus.  Fourth-day,  10th, 
we  had  a  good  meeting  at  Haddonfield ;  but 


close  and  searching  were  we  led  in  testimony, 
as  truth  opened  and  ecabled.  Divers  beloved 
friends^from  Philadelf  hia  came  over  and  met 
us  at  this  meeting.  I  was  truly  glad  to  see 
them. 

Fifth-day,  11th,  we  had  a  meeting  at  Moores- 
town,  which  I  am  abundantly  convinced  would 
have  been  more  eminently  favored,  had  not 
my  imprudence  prevented;  for  I  felt  the  aris- 
ings  of  life,  and  had  some  fresh  openings,  but 
felt  withal  that  the  spirits  of  the  prophets  were 
subject  to  the  prophets,  and  that  I  could  not 
get  forward  in  my  openings  until  some  exer- 
cised mind  or  minds  were  relieved  of  their 
burthen ;  and  being  too  hasty,  and  fearing  a 
backwardness  would  be  given  way  to,  in  some 
one  or  other,  to  the  hurt  of  the  meeting,  I  stood 
up  and  expressed  how  it  was  with  me,  as  if,  be- 
cause I  clearly  felt  the  danger,  I  must  speak  of 
it.  Thus  I  hurt  the  meeting  myself.  Oh ! 
take  heed  when  the  ark  jostles,  lest,  putting 
forth  thy  hand  in  thine  own  time,  like  Uzza, 
thou  bring  death  over  thy  own  soul !  Great 
was  my  distress  and  humiliation  ;  but  the  Lord 
at  length  in  mercy  opened  the  way  again,  which 
had  quite  closed  upon  my  unguarded  motion. 
Oh  !  his  mercy  endureth  forever!  How  won- 
derful was  his  goodness  to  Israel,  that  even 
when  Moses  provoked  him  at  the  rock,  yet  for 
their  sakes  he  caused  the  waters  to  gush  forth 
from  the  flinty  rock,  at  the  smiting  thereof. 
This  meeting  ended  to  good  satisfaction,  though 
marred  by  my  own  activity  and  folly.  Lord  ! 
correct  me  in  mercy;  bring  down  all  in  me 
that  can  move  without  a  motion  from  thee ; 
and  when  thou  hast  fully  reduced  me,  then  in 
judgment  remember  mercy,  that  my  soul  may 
praise  thee  for  ever.*  Here  I  parted,  in  en- 
deared aff"ection  with  Friends  from  Philadel- 
phia, who  now  went  homeward ;  the  rest  we 
parted  with  yesterday. 

Sixth-day,  12th,  we  had  a  meeting  at  Upper 
Evesham  After  some  time  of  waiting,  a  little 
light  sprung  up,  truth  reigned,  and  we  had  a 
baptizing  season  together.  Seventh  day,  13th, 
we  had  another  at  Lower  Evesham,  to  pretty 
good  satisfaction.  First-day  14th,  we  attended 
fore  and  afternoon  meetingat  Burlington,  where 
I  had  divers  times  sutlered  in  silence  before, 
but  never  to  so  great  a  degree  aa  at  the  first 
meeting  this  day.  But  when  I  had  concluded 
I  must  sink,  unrelieved,  under  the  exercise, 
ability  was  given  me  to  thresh  the  mountains, 
and  sound  a  very  pressing  alarm  to  some,  who, 
I  feared,  resembled  the  fat  bulls  of  Bashan,  and 
were  very  unaccustomed  to  the  yoke  of  Christ. 
But  stout  as  they  were,  a  rod  wns  given  me, 
and  I  smote  them  therewith.  Indeed  I  feared 
none  of  them,  but  was  made  to  tread  on  scor- 
pions and  not  be  hurt.  I  think  I  was  never 
led  in  so  close  a  manner  in  any  meeting  before 
nor  in  such  odd  expressions ;  but  it  afforded 
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great  relief  to  my  mind,  which,  togetlter  with  a 
very  opea  time,  whereiu  I  largely  cleared  my 
miod  in  the  afternoon,  made  me  quite  easy  to 
leave  the  place,  feeling  clear  of  a  burthen  I  had 
long  felt,  at  times,  respecting  Burlington. 
Lord  !  rouse  some  there  from  their  beds  of 
ease,  and  comfort  the  honest  mourners  among 
them. 

Second-day,  15th,  we  attended  a  meeting  at 
Ancocas,  appointed  for  our  friend  Thomas  Col- 
ley,  from  Old  England.    He  and  my  compan- 
ion William  Jackson,  had  good  service,  truth 
being  in  comlbrtable  dominion  after  a  time  of 
close  inward  travail  :  but  I  sat  easy  in  silence. 
After  meeting  we  returned  to  liurlington,  and 
on  third  day,  the  16th,  we  rode  to  Stonybrook ; 
thence  on  fourth  day,  the  17th,  to  William 
Smith's,  near  Rahway ;  and  fifth-day,  18th, 
were  at  Rahway  Monthly  Meeting  ;  and  being 
under  great  weight  of  exercise  in  the  meeting 
for  worship,  and  way  not  opening  to  relieve  my 
mind,  I  requested  another  meeting,  which  was 
cmcIuJed  to  be  held  next  day.  Sixth-day, 
19th,  we  attended  the  above  mentioned  ap- 
pointed meeting  at  the  same  place;  were  shut 
up  until  lime  in  common  i'or  meeting  to  end, 
and  fVeling  some  small  openness,  1  droppeu 
some  pretty  close  hints,  which  1  believe  divers 
present,  as  well  as  myself,  w«'re  sensible  were 
justly  due  to  many  in  that  meeting.    But  too 
many  of  those  to  whom  it  belonged,  were  un- 
willing to  receive  it,  but  kicked  against  it.  So, 
I  feeling  it  painfully  to  rebound,  and  life  not 
rising  into  much  authority,  I  got  very  little  re- 
lief; but  was  painfully  confirmed,  that  formal- 
ity can  no  more  wor,>hip  God  in  one  form  than 
another,  and  that  mere  outward  silence  is  as 
far  short  of  that  worship,  as  formal  siuginiz;,  &c 
Seventh-day,  20th.  I  mourned  and  left  them 
with  a  heavy  heart,  intending  for  New  York, 
but  often  looked  back  at  Rahway,  and  could 
not  see  my  way  so  clear  to  go  to  Xew  York  as 
I  wished  ;  but  it  being  homeward,  I  rode  for- 
ward to  Elizabeth  Town  Point,  and  there  took 
boat  for  New  York.    But  Providence  prevented 
us ;  for  soon  after  we  put  oflF,  the  large  cakes  of 
ice,  floating  with  the  tide,  shut  us  in  for  four 
hours,  that  the  boatmen  were  very  apprehen 
sive  the  boat  would  be  crushed  to  pieces,  and 
we  perish  ;  but  my  mind  was  inward  and  stayed 
on  Uod,  in  the  hoUo^v  of  whose  eternal  baud 
and  power,  I  felt  perfectly  safe  and  easy;  faith 
and  couiidence  in  him  and  in  his  never-failing 
providence,  were  strong,  and  quite  unshaken. 
I  had  not  the  least  doubt  but  the  winds,  waves, 
and  ail  the  elements,  were  entirely  at  his  com- 
mand ;  and  though  the  poor  men  kept  crying 
out,  thd  boat  would  be  cut  to  pieces,  and  ap- 
peared in  much  anxiety,  I  felt  a  perfect  seren- 
ity, and  had  no  doubt  at  all  that  way  would 
be  opened  through  the    ice,  either  forward 
or  backward,  as  the  Lord  pleased  ;  aud  I  was 


quite  resigned  to  its  being  either  way.    But  at 
1  length,  after  long  looking,  and  seeing  no  way, 
1  a  way  was  opened,  and  we  landed  on  the  same 
shore,  and  rode  contentedly  back  to  Rahway. 

First-day,  21st,  we  attended  their  fore  and 
afternoon  meetings.  I  had  some  openings  in 
the  first,  but  feeling  no  command  to  speak,  the 
opening  closed  up,  and  I  suffered  among  them 
in  silence. 

Second-day,  22d,  we  had  a  meeting  on  Staten 
Island,  (where  only  one  man  Friend  and  his 
family  live,)  among  other  societies.    This  meet- 
ing was  on  my  companion  William  Jackson's 
concern,  and  he  had  pretty  good  service  among 
them.    I  had  only  a  few  words.    There  is  au 
ear  in  some  there  to  hear  the  truth,  and  I  hope, 
in  some  degree,  hearts  to  obey  it.  Third-day, 
28d,  we  got  to  New  York,  and  fourth  day,  2-l:th, 
were  at  their  mid-week  meeting,  silent.  Fifth- 
day,  25th,  we  went  to  the  select  Quarlerly  Meet- 
ing at  W\^stbury,  where  I  was  shut  up,  though 
William  had  ij^ood  service.     Sixth-day,  26th, 
came  on  the  Quarterly  Meeting  for  worship  and 
discipline,  and  adjournment  of  the  select  meet- 
ing, in  all  which  [  felt  no  strength  to  open  my 
mouth.    Dear  William  was  in  some  degree  fa- 
vored in  f^upplication  and   testimony  in  the 
meeting  for  worship.     Seventh-day,  27th,  I 
beiiig  clear  of  the  parts,  and  about  to  return 
immediately  home,  we  had  a  precious  parting 
opportunity  at  Fry  Willis's,  wherein  I  had  a 
few  words  in  much  tenderness  to  express,  and 
dear  William  was  much  favored  in  fervent 
supplication  to  the  Lord  for  our  preservation 
and    preserving  integrity   to   him,  who  first 
gathered  our  souls   to  an  acquaintanca  with 
himself    The  presence  of  the  Most  High  was 
livingly  felt,  and  reigned  over  all,  to  our  un- 
sjjeakahle  joy  and  consolation,  for  words  are  in- 
adequiite  to  the  full  expression  of  it!  Magni- 
fie<i  and  adored  forever  be  the  Lord  our  God. 

Here  I  parted  with  my  dear  companion  Wil- 
liam Jackson.  I  have  had  to  mourn  in  this 
journey  over  the  declension  from  primitive  zeal, 
as  also  the  great  departure  from  that  comtnend- 
able  plainness,  &c.,  which  mine  eyes  have  sor- 
rowfully beheld  in  some  places,  especially  iu 
Philadelphia,  and  from  thence  too  much  spread 
into  parts  around  them ;  yet  the  Lord  hath  a 
chosen  remnant  there  ;  may  they  ever  love  and 
live  near  him,  and  the  others  be  brought  horns 
to  the  fold  of  rest,  and  weaned  from  alt  their 
vanities.  I  rode  this  day,  accompanied  by  Ja- 
cob Willets,  toward  the  east  end  of  Long  Island, 
aud  next  day,  being  First-day,  28th,  we  rode  to 
Sterling,  and  second-day,  29th,  took  boat,  and 
landed  in  the  afternoon  atGratton  in  Connecti- 
cut; from  hence,  parting  with  Jacob,  I  rode  to 
Abiel  Gardiner's  in  Stonington.  Third-day 
30th,  I  reached  East  Greenwich,  and  1st  month 
3 1  St,  1787,  and  fourth  of  the  week,  got  well 
home;  and,  to  my  joy  and  great  thaukfuluess 
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of  heart  to  the  Lord,  found  my  dear  wife  and 
family  in  pretty  good  health,  and  much  rejoiced 
to  see  and  receive  me  ao:ain ;  and  I  thought  we 
were  renewedly  each  other's  joy  in  the  Lord. 

I  was  out  in  this  journey  about  six  months 
and  ten  days,  and  travelled  by  computation 
about  two  thousand  miles. 


When  first  it  is  *  thou  and  1/  between  God 
and  the  soul,  for  a  time,  at  least,  the  heart  has 
little  room  for  other  fellowship.'' 


For  Frieuds'  Intelligencer. 
A  WORD  OF  CAUTION. 

I  have  been  deeply  pained  in  these  sad  days 
of  strife  and  blood,  to  hear  many  persons, 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  also 
others  raised  amid  the  teachings  thereof,  ex- 
press approbation  of  our  members  entering  the 
army;  saying,  that  this  is  not  the  time  for 
peace  principles;  that  our  country  must  be 
sustained;  that  the  rebellion  must  be  put 
down,  &c.  Surely  such  opinions  are  expressed 
without  a  due  regard  to  the  priceless  value  of 
our  testimony  against  war. 

"  Not  a  time  for  peace  principles  1" 

Was  there  ever  a  time  when  there  was  as 
much  need  thereof?  Ever  a  time  that  it  was 
as  necessary  for  the  Society  of  Friends  to  hold 
high  the  righteous  testimony  to  peace  ? 

Better,  far  better  that  our  government,  that 
all  earthly  governments  should  sink  and  disap- 
pear, than  that  the  principles  held  by  the 
Society  of  Friends  should  be  forgotten  in  the 
hearts  of  the  children  of  men. 

Had  Friends  lived  more  in  obedience  to  the 
Light  within,  and  been  faithful  standard  bear- 
ers in  the  advancement  of  true  Quakerism,  our 
beloved  country  might  this  day  have  been  a 
bright  and  shining  light  before  the  world,  as  a 
truly  Christian  nation,  instead  of  being  as  she 
DOW  is.  R.  s.  p. 


JOHN  WOOLMAN  ON  MERCHANDISING. 

Where  the  treasures  of  pure  love  are  opened, 
and  we  obediently  follow  Him  who  is  the  light 
of  life,  the  mind  becomes  chaste ;  and  a  care  is 
felt,  that  the  unction  from  the  Holy  One  may 
be  our  leader  in  every  undertaking. 
■  In  being  crucified  to  the  world,  broken  off 
from  that  friendship  which  is  enmity  with  God, 
and  dead  to  the  customs  and  fashions  which 
have  not  their  foundations  in  the  Truth,  the 
way  is  prepared  to  lowliness  in  outward  living, 
and  to  a  divsentanglement  from  those  snares 
which  attend  the  love  of  money;  and  where  the 
faithful  friends  of  Christ  are  so  situated  that 
merchandising  -appears  to  be  their  duty,  they 
feel  a  restraint  from  going  farther  than  he  owns 
their  proceedings ;  being  convinced  that  we 
are  not  our  own,  but  are  bought  with  a  price, 


that  none  of  us  may  live  to  ourselves,  but  to 
Him  who  died  for  us."  Thus  they  are  taught 
not  only  to  keep  to  a  moderate  advance  and  up- 
rightness in  their  dealings,  but  to  consider  the 
tendency  of  their  proceeding;  to  do  nothing 
which  they  know  would  operate  against  the 
cause  of  universal  righteousness,  and  to  keep 
continually  in  view  the  spreading  of  the  peace- 
able kingdom  of  Christ  amongst  mankind. 

The  prophet  I?aiah  spoke  of  the  gathered 
church,  in  the  similitude  of  a  city,  where  many 
being  employed  were  all  preserved  in  purity; 
"  They  shall  call  them  the  holy  people,  the  re- 
deemed of  the  Lord,  and  thou  shalt  be  called, 
sought  out,  a  city  not  forsaken."  The  apostle, 
after  mentioning  the  mjstery  of  Christ's  suiFer- 
ings,  exhorts,  "  Bft  ye  holy  in  all  manner  of 
conversation."  There  is  a  conversation  neces- 
sary in  trade;  and  there  is  a  conversation  so 
foreign  from  the  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom, 
that  it  is  represented  in  the  similitude  of  one 
man  pushing  another  with  a  warlike  weapon  : 
"  There  is  that  speaketh  like  the  piercing  of  a 
sword."  In  all  our  concerns  it  is  necessary  that 
the  leading  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  be  humbly 
waited  for  and  faithfully  followed,  as  the  only 
means  of  being  preserved  chaste  as  «n  holy  peo- 
ple, "who  in  all  things  are  circumspect,"  that 
nothing  we  do  may  carry  the  appearance  of  ap- 
probation of  the  works  of  wickedness,  make  the 
unrighteous  more  at  ease  in  unrighteousness,  or 
occasion  the  injuries  committed  against  the  op- 
pressed to  be  more  lightly  looked  over. 

Where  morality  is  kept  to  and  supported  by 
the  inhabitants  of  a  country,  there  is  a  certain 
reproach  attends  those   individuals  amongst 
them,  who  manifestly  deviate  therefrom.  Thus, 
if  a  person  of  good  report  is  charged  with  steal- 
ing goods  out  of  an  open  shop  in  the  day  time, 
and  on  a  public  trial  is  found  guilty,  and  the 
law  in  that  case  is  put  in  execution,  be  there- 
in sustains  a  loss  of  reputation ;  but  if  he  be 
convicted  a  second  and  third  time  of  the  like 
ofi"ence,  his  good  name  would  cease  amongst 
such  who  knew  these  things.    If  his  neighbor, 
reputed  to  be  an  honest  man,  is  charged  with 
buying  goods  of  this  thief,  at  the  time  when 
the  purchaser  knew  they  were  stolen,  and  on  a 
public  trial  is  found  guilty,  this  purchaser 
would  meet  with  disesteem ;  but  if  he  persisted 
in  buying  stolen  goods,  knowing  them  to  be 
}  such,  and  was  publicly  convicted  thereof  a  sec- 
i  ond  and  third  time,  he  would  no  longer  be 
I  considered  as  an  honest  man  by  those  who 
;  knew  these  things  ;  nor  would  it  appear  of  good 
:  report  to  be  found  in  his  company,  or  buying 
his  traffic,  until  some  evident  tokens  of  sincere 
j  repentance  appeared  in  him.    But  where  in- 
I  iquity  is  committed  openly,  and  the  authors  of  it 
are  not  brought  to  justice  or  put  to  shame, 
I  their  hands  grow  strong.    Thus  the  general 
corruption  of  the  Jews  shortly  before  their 
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state  was  broken  up  by  the  CSialdeans,  is  de- 
scribed by  their  boldness  in  impiety ;  for  as 
their  leaders  were  connected  together  in  wick- 
edness, they  strengthened  one  another  and  grew 
confident.  "  Were  they  ashamed  when  they 
had  committed  abominations  ?  nay,  they  were 
not  at  all  ashamed,  neither  could  they  blush;" 
on  which  account  the  Lord  thus  expostulates 
with  them,  What  hath  my  beloved  to  do  in 
my  house,  seeing  she  hath  wrought  lewdness 
with  many  ?  and  the  holy  flesh  is  passed  from 
thee :  when  thou  doest  evil;  then  thou  re 
joicest." 

The  faithful  friends  of  Christ,  who  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness,  and  inwardly 
breathe  that  his  kingdom  may  come  on  earth 
as  it  is  in  heaven,  are  taught  by  him  to  be 
quick  of  understanding  in  his  fear,  and  to  be 
very  attentive  to  the  means  he  may  appoint  for 
promoting  pure  righteousness  in  the  earth ; 
and  as  shame  is  due  to  those  whose  works  man- 
festly  operate  against  the  gracious  design  of  his 
sufferings  f<*r  us,  a  care  lives  on  their  minds 
that  no  wrong  customs,  however  supported,  may 
bias  their  judgments,  but  that  they  may  hum- 
bly abide  under  the- cross,  and  be  preserved  in 
a  conduct  which  may  not  contribute  to  strength- 
en the  hands  of  the  wicked  in  their  wickedness, 
or  to  remove  shame  from  those  to  whom  it  is 
justly  due.  The  coming  of  that  day  is  pre- 
cious in  which  we  experience  the  truth  of  this 
expression,  "The  Lord  our  righteousness,"  and 
feel  him  to  be  "  made  unto  us  wisdom  and 
sanctification/' 

The  example  of  a  righteous  man  is  often 
looked  at  with  attention.  Where  righteous 
men  join  in  business  their  company  gives  en- 
couragement to  others  J  and  as  one  grain  of  in- 
cense deliberately  offered  to  the  prince  of  this 
world,  renders  an  offering  to  God  in  that  state 
unacceptable,  and  from  those  esteemed  leaders 
of  the  people  may  be  injurious  to  the  weak  ;  it 
requires  deep  humility  of  heart  to  follow  him 
faithfully,  who  alone  gives  sound  wisdom  and 
the  spirit -.of  true  discerning.  0  how  necessary 
it  is  to  consider  the  weight  of  a  holy  profes- 
sion. 

The  conduct  of  some  formerly,  gave  occasion 
of  complaint  against  them,  "  Thou  hast  defiled 
thy  sanctuaries  by  the  multitude  of  thine  iniq- 
uities, by  the  iniquity  of  thy  traflfic."  And  in 
several  places  it  is  charged  against  Israel  that 
they  had  polluted  the  holy  Name. 

The  prophet  Isaiah  represents  inward  sanc- 
tification  in  the  similitude  of  being  purged 
from  that  which  is  fuel  for  fire ;  and  particu- 
larly describes  the  outward  fruits  brought  forth 
by  those  who  dwell  in  this  inward  holiness, 
^'  they  walk  righteously,  and  speak  uprightly." 
By  walking  he  represents  the  journey  through 
life,  as  a  righteous  journey;  and  "  by  speaking 
uprightly/'  seems  to  point  at  that  which  Moses 


appears  to  have  had  in  view,  when  he  thus  ex- 
pressed himself,  Thou  shalt  not  follow  a  mul- 
titude to  do  evil,  nor  speak  in  a  case  to  decline 
after  many  to  wrest  judgment.'^ 

He  goes  on  to  show  their  firmness  in  equity ; 
representing  them  as  persons  superior  to  all  the 
arts  of  getting  money,  which  have  not  right- 
eousness for  their  foundation;  "They  despise 
the  gain  of  oppressions and  he  further  shows 
how  careful  they  are  that  no  prospects  of  gain 
may  induce  them  to  become  partial  in  judg- 
ment respecting  an  injury ;  "They  shake  their 
hands  from  holding  bribes." 

Again,  where  any  interest  is  so  connected 
with  shedding  blood,  that  the  cry  of  innocent 
blood  goes  also  with  it,  he  points  out  their  care 
to  keep  innocent  blood  from  crying  against 
them,  in  the  similitude  of  a  man  stopping  his 
ears  to  prevent  a  sound  from  entering  his  head, 
"  They  stop  their  ears  from  hearing  of  blood;" 
and  where  they  know  that  wickedness  is  com- 
mitted, he  points  out  with  care,  that  they  do 
not  by  an  unguarded  friendship  with  the  au- 
thors of  it,  appear  like  unconcerned  lookers  on, 
but  as  people  so  deeply  affected  with  sorrow, 
that  they  cannot  endure  to  stand  by  and  be- 
hold it;  this  he  represents  in  the  similitude  of 
a  man  "  shutting  his  eyes  from  seeing  evil." 

"  Who  amongst  us  shall  dwell  with  the  de- 
vouring fire?  Who  amongst  us  shall  dwell 
with  everlasting  burnings  ?  He  that  walketh 
righteously  and  speaketh  uprightly.  He  that 
despiseth  the  gain  of  oppression,  that  shaketh 
his  hands  from  holding  of  bribes,  that  stoppeth 
his  ears  from  hearing  of  blood,  and  shutteth  his 
eyes  from  seeing  evil." 

He  proceeds  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy  to 
show  how  the  faithful,  being  supported  under 
temptations,  would  be  preserved  from  the  defile- 
ment which  there  is  in  the  love  of  money ;  that 
as  they  who,  in  a  reverent  waiting  on  God,  feel 
their  strength  renewed,  are  said  to  "  mount  up- 
ward ;"  so  here  their  preservation  from  the 
snare  of  unrighteous  gain  is  Tepresented  in  the 
likeness  of  a  man,  borne  up  above  all  crafty, 
artful  means  of  getting  the  advantage  of  an- 
other, "  They  shall  dwell  on  high ;"  and  he 
points  out  the  stability  and  firmness  of  their 
condition,  "  His  place  of  defence  shall  be  the 
munition  of  rocks;"  and  that  under  all  the 
outward  appearances  of  loss,  in  denying  him- 
self of  gainful  profits  for  righteousness'  sake, 
through  the  care  of  Him  who  provides  for  the 
sparrows,  he  should  have  a  supply  answerable 
to  infinite  wisdom,  "  Bread  shall  be  given  him, 
his  water  shall  be  sure."  And  as  our  Saviour 
mentions  the  sight  of  God  to  be  attainable  by 
"  the  pure  in  heart,''  so  here  the  prophet  pointed 
out,  how  in  true  sanctification  the  understand- 
ing is  opened,  to  behold  the  peaceable  harmo- 
nious natuie  of  his  kingdom,  "  thine  eyes  shall 
see  the  King  in  his  beauty ;"  and  that  looking 
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beyond  all  the  afflictions  which  attend  the  right- 
eous, to  "  a  habitation  eternal  in  the  heavens," 
with  an  eye  divinely  opened,  they  "  shall  be- 
hold the  land  that  is  veiy  far  off." 

He  shall  dwell  on  high,  his  place  of  de- 
fence shall  be  the  munitions  of  rocks,  bread 
Fhall  be  given  him,  his  water  shall  be  sure. 
Thine  eyes  shall  see  the  King  in  his  beauty ; 
they  shall  behold  the  land  that  is  very  far  off." 

1  often  remember,  and  to  me  the  subject  is 
awful,  That  the  great  Judge  of  all  the  earth 
doeth  that  which  is  right,  and  that  he  "  before 
whom  the  nations  are  as  a  drop  of  a  bucket,"  is 
"  no  respecter  of  persons."  Happy  for  them, 
who,  like  the  inspired  prophet,  in  the  way  of 
his  judgments,  wait  for  him." 

When  we  feel  him  to  sit  as  a  refiner  with 
fire,  and  know  a  resignedness  wrought  in  us,  to 
that  which  he  appoints  for  us,  his  blessing  in  a 
very  low  estate  is  found  to  be  more  precious 
than  much  outward  treasure  in  those  ways  of 
life  where  the  leadings  of  his  spirit  are  not  fol- 
lowed. 

The  prophet,  in  a  sight  of  the  Divine  work 
amongst  many  people,  declared,  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  "  I  will  gather  all  nations  and  tongues, 
and  they  shall  come  and  see  my  glory. ^'  And 
again,  "  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going 
down  of  the  same,  my  name  shall  be  great 
amongst  the  Gentiles,  and  in  every  place  in- 
cense shall  be  offered  to  my  name,  and  a  pure 
offering." 

Behold  here  how  the  prophets  had  an  inward 
sense  of  the  spreading  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ; 
and  how  he  was  spoken  of  as  one  who  should 
"  take  the  heathen  for  his  inheritance,  and  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  his  possession." 
That  he  was  given  for  a  light  to  the  Gentiles  ; 
and  for  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth." 

Wben  we  meditate  on  this  Divine  work,  as  a 
work  of  ages,  a  work  that  the  prophets  felt  long 
before  Christ  appeared  visibly  on  earth,  and  re- 
member the  bitter  agonies  he  endured  when  he 
*' poured  out  his  soul  unto  death,"  that  the  hea- 
then nations  as  well  as  others,  might  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Truth  and  be  saved; 
when  we  contemplate  this  marvellous  work,  as 
that  which  "  the  angels  desire  to  look  into," 
and  behold  people  amongst  whom  this  light 
hath  eminently  broken  forth,  and  who  have  re- 
ceived many  favors  from  the  bountiful  hand  of 
our  Heavenly  Father,  not  only  indifferent  with 
respect  to  publishing  the  glad  tidings  amongst 
the  Gentiles,  as  yet  sitting  in  darkness  and  en- 
tangled with  many  superstitions ;  but  aspiring 
after  wealth  and  worldly  honors,  and  taking 
means  to  obtain  their  ends,  tending  to  stir  up 
wrath  and  indignation,  and  to  beget  an  abhor- 
rence in  them  to  the  name  of  Christianity — 
when  these  things  are  weightily  attended  to, 
how  mournful  is  the  subject? 

It  is  worthy  of  remembrance,  that  people  in 


different  ages,  deeply  baptized  into  the  nature 
of  that  work  for  which  Christ  suffered,  have 
joyfully  offered  up  their  liberty  and  lives  for 
promoting  it  in  the  earth. 

Policarp,  who  was  reputed  a  disciple  of  St. 
John,  having  attained  to  great  age,  was  at 
length  sentenced  to  die  for  his  religion,  and 
being  brought  to  the  fire,  prayed  nearly  as  fol- 
lows, "  Thou  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  by  whom  I  have  received  the  knowledge 
of  thee  !  0  God  of  the  angels  and  powers,  and 
of  every  living  creature,  and  of  all  sorts  of  just 
men  who  live  in  thy  presence,  I  thank  thee! 
that  thou  hast  graciously  vouchsafed  this  day 
and  this  hour  to  allot  me  a  portion  among  the 
number  of  martyrs,  among  the  people  of  Christ, 
unto  the  resurrection  of  everlasting  life  ;  among 
whom  I  shall  be  received  in  thy  sight,  this  day, 
as  a  fruitful  and  acceptable  sacrifice  :  wherefore 
for  all  this,  I  praise  thee,  I  bless  thee,  I  glorify 
thee  through  the  everlasting  High  Priest,  Je- 
sus Christ,  thy  well  beloved  Son  ;  to  whom,  with 
thee,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  all  glory,  world 
without  end.  Amen." 

Bishop  Latimer,  when  sentence  of  death  by 
fire  was  pronounced  against  him,  on  account  of 
his  firmness  in  the  cause  of  religion,  said^  I 
thank  God  most  heaTtily,  that  he  hath  pro- 
longed my  life  to  this  end ;  that  I  may,  in  this 
case,  glorify  him  by  this  kind  of  death."  Fox's 
Acts  and  Monuments,  936. 

William  Dewsbury,  who  had  suffered  much 
for  his  religion,  in  his  last  sickness,  encouraging 
his  friends  to  faithfulness,  made  mention,  like 
good  old  Jacob,  of  the  loving-kindness  of  God 
to  him  in  the  course  of  his  life,  and  that  through 
the  power  of  Divine  love,  he  for  Christ's  sake 
had  joyfully  entered  prisons. 

I  mention  these,  as  a  few  examples,  out  of 
many,  of  the  powerful  operation  of  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  where  people  are  fully  devoted  to  it, 
and  of  the  ardent  longings  in  their  minds  for 
the  spreading  of  his  kingdom  amongst  man- 
kind. Now  to  those,  in  the  present  age,  who 
truly  know  Christ,  and  feel  the  nature  of  his 
peaceable  government  opened  in  their  under- 
standings, how  loud  is  the  call  wherewith  we 
are  called  to  faithfulness;  that  in  following 
this  pure  light  of  life,  we,  as  workers  together 
with  him,"  may  labor  in  that  great  work  for 
which  he  was  offered  as  a  sacrifice  on  the  cross; 
and  that  his  peaceable  doctrines  may  shine 
through  us  in  their  real  harmony,  at  a  time 
when  the  name  of  Christianity  has  become  hate- 
ful to  many  of  the  heathen. 

When  Gehazi  had  obtained  treasures  which 
the  prophet  under  Divine  direction  had  refused, 
and  was  returned  from  the  business,  the  prophet, 
troubled  at  his  conduct,  queried  if  it  was  a  time 
thus  to  prepare  for  specious  living.  "  Is  it  a 
time  to  receive  money  and  garments,  men  ser. 
vants  and  maid  servants  ?    The  leprosy  there- 
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fore  of  Naaman  shall  cleave  to  thee  and  to  thy 
seed  forever."  0  that  we  may  lay  to  heart 
the  coi)dition  of  the  present  time,  and  humbly 
follow  Hi?  counsel,  who  alone  is  able  to  prepare 
the  way  for  a  true  harmonious  walking  amongst 
mankind. 


"The  moment  of  liberation  to  the  passer-by 
always  seems  a  great  sudden  effort';  but  those 
who  hnve  watched  the  slow  swelling  of  the  im- 
prisoned bud,  know  that  the  last  expansion  of 
life  which  bursts  the  scaly  sereraents  is  but 
one  moment  of  the  imperceptible  but  incessant 
growth,  of  which  even  the  apparent  death  of 
winter  was  a  stage." 

FEIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  3,  1864. 

To  OUR  Subscribers. — As  the  21st  year  of 
the  Intelligencer  progresses,  the  consideration 
whether  it  will  or  will  not  have  a  future  exist- 
ence is  inevitably  forced  upon  us. 

The  Association  under  whose  care  it  has 
been  issued,  has,  through  much  verbal  encour- 
agement and  great  pecuniary  discouragement, 
patiently  and  hopefully  pursued  its  publication. 
The  need  of  such  an  organ  of  communication, 
to  throw  Society  information  among  such  of 
our  members  as  are  willing  to  receive  it,  and 
weave  into  a  general  feeling  of  interest  the 
near  nnd  remote  sections  of  this  and  associate 
Yearly  Meetings,  has  been  felt  by  many  besides 
ourselves,  and  some  have  liberally  aided  in  its 
continuation  the  past  year.  With  their  assist- 
ance, had  the  prices  of  paper  and  printing  re- 
mained as  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the 
volume,  we  should  in  all  probability  have  been 
able  to  meet  the  demands  of  its  publication, 
but  the  increased  price  of  labor  and  paper  will, 
we  fear,  involve  us  in  expense  beyond  our 
ability  to  meet,  and  we  see  no  alternative  but 
to  close  our  labors  with  the  present  volume. 

We  have  hesitated  to  make  this  announce- 
ment, because  the  discontinuance  of  the  Intelli- 
gencer will  be  to  many  a  great  privation,  and 
DOthicg  but  necessity  has  induced  this  con- 
clusion. 

For  twelve  years  we  have  had  it  in  charge, 
and  we  cannot  relinquish  what  we  voluntarily 
assumed  as  a  labor  of  love,  without  deep  re- 
gret. If  our  subscribers  can  suggest  any  plan 
by  which  it  can  be  continued,  without  involv- 


ing personal  pecuniary  embarrassment,  we  will 
gladly  avail  ourselves  of  such  an  arrangement; 
or  if  an  association  of  men  Friends  can  be 
formed  to  assume  the  financial  responsibility, 
the  present  editors  will  cheerfully  aid  in  the 
undertaking,  and  give  their  services  gratuit- 
ously, as  heretofore. 


Married,  od  the  morning  of  25th  of  8th  month,  in 
accordfince  with  the  order  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
Amos  Hillbokn,  a  member  of  Spruce  Street  Meeting 
to  Rachki.  W.,  daughter  of  Lpiitia  W.  find  th^late 
Enoch  Allen,  a  member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly 
Meeting. 

Died,  on  the  15th  of  8th  month,  18G4,  in  the 
town  of  ITafrison,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,  of 
cholera  infantum,  Amy  W.,  infant  daught-  r  of  Jacob 
and  Mary  A.  Carpenter. 


A  {reneral  Quarterly  Meeting  of  th^  Executive 
Committee  of  Friends  within  the  liuiiis  of  Philadel- 
phia Yearly  Meeting  for  promoting  subscriptions  to 
Swarthmore  College,  will  be  held  at  Race  Street 
Meeting  House  on  Sixth-day  morning,  9th  month 
9th.  at  11  o'clock.  Full  attendance  is  desirable. 
Representatives  from  Local  Committees,  and  rf  ])orts 
of  the  progress  of  this  concern  in  various  neighbor- 
hoods, are  requested. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jk.,  Clerk. 


A  Stated  Meeting  of  Friends'  Association  for  the 
aid  and  elevation  of  the  Freedraen,  will  be  held  at 
Race  Street  Meeting  House  on  Fourth-day  evening, 
7th  of  9th  month,  at  8  o'clock.  All  Friends  and  otbers 
interested  are  invited. 

Samuei,  H.  Gartley,  »  Qi^j.j^g^ 
Anne  Shoemaker,  S 


It  may  be  of  interest  to  some  to  be  informed  as  to 
the  mean  temperature,  quf.ntity  of  rain,  &c.,  in  this 
locality:  I  send  it  for  'Zth  month  last, — 

Mean  Temperature,    .    .    .    .    8!°  r!6 
Quantity  of  Rain  in  the  month,     3.06  in. 
Number  of  clear  days,    .    .  20. 

"  rain.',      ....  "7. 

Lat.  41°  38'  north.  S.  A. 

Frophetstown,  III. 


FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 

The  New  Key.— "Aunt,"  said  a  little  girl, 
"  I  believe  I  have  found  a  new  key  to  unlock 
people's  hearts,  and  make  them  willing." 

"'what  is  the  key  ?"  asked  her  aunt. 

"  It  is  only  one  little  word  :  guess  what." 
But  aunt  was  no  guesser. 

"It  is  ptee,"  said  the  child  :  "aunt,  it  is 
jylease.  If  I  ask  one  of  the  great  girls  in 
school  '  Pleos^e  show  me  my  parsing  lesson/ 
she  says,  'Oh,  yes,'  and  helps  me.  If  I  ask 
Sarah,  '  Please  do  this  for  me,'  no  matter  what, 
she'll  t^ke  her  hands  out  of  the  suds,  and  do  it. 
It  I  ask  uncle.  '  Please;  he  says,  '  Yes,  puss, 
if  I  can     and  if  I  say,  'Please,  aunt,'  "   

"  What  does  aunt  do  V  said  aunt  herself. 
1     "  Oh,  you  look  and  smile  just  like  mother, 
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and  that  is  the  best  of  all/'  cried  the  little  girl, 
throwing  her  arms  around  her  aunt's  neck, 
with  a  tear  in  her  eye. 

Perhaps  other  children  will  like  to  know 
about  this  key,  and  I  hope  they  will  use  it  also, 
for  there  is  ^reat  power  in  the  small,  kind 
courtesies  of  lit'e.—Su^Hiai/  School  Visitor. 


From  the  Living  Age. 
SIMPLICITY. 

There  is  no  gift  of  expression  that  tells  more 
than  simplicity  in  its  right  place.  A  simple 
style  of  talking  or  writing  is  an  engine  of  power 
in  good  hands,  enabling  them  to  undertake 
tasks  forbidden  to  the  world  at  large.  It  even 
fits  a  man  for  talking  or  writing  about  himself, 
which  only  persons  endowed  witJi  the  art  of 
being  plain^  transparent,  and  natural  ought  ever 
to  attempt.  Simplicity,  as  we  would  view  it 
here,  is  by  no  means  a  merely  moral  or  nega- 
tive quality.  It  is  so  in  some  cases;  but  it  is 
then  only  noticed  or  appreciated  for  its  sugses- 
tiveness.  Children  do  not  admire  each  other's 
simplicity;  but  we  admire  it  in  them,  because 
what  is  uttered  without  thought  or  intention  in 
the  child  is  full  of  meaning  to  us.  It  was  more 
than  a  simple,  it  was  probably  a  stupid,  little 
girl  that  kept  reiterating  We  are  seven  but 
the  words  suggested  deep  meanings  to  the  poet. 
The  weeping  child  apologizing  at  sight  of  the 
unfolding  handkerchief,  My  tears  are  clean," 
meant  no  more  than  the  literal  sense  of  his 
words ;  but  to  the  hearer  they  brought  thoughts 
of  guileless  innocence  and  of  other  tears  that 
do  leave  a  stain.  After  childhood  no  one 
can  retain  a  simplicity  worthy  of  admiration 
without  some  intellectual  power.  The  uncon- 
scious simplicity  of  a  child,  when  childhood  is 
past,  is  disagreeable  and  painful,  and  is  never 
recognized  without  a  shade  of  pity  or  contempt. 
Manly  simplicity  is  intelligent,  and  knows  what 
it  is  about.  And  though,  to  win  our  respect, 
it  must  of  course  be  real,  it  may  and  often  is 
only  one  side  of  a  many  sided-character ;  that 
is,  the  quality  may  attach  to  part,  and  not  to 
the  whole,  of  a  man's  nature. 

The  charm  of  full  grown  simplicity  always 
gains  by,  and  we  believe  even  requires,  con- 
trast. We  must  be  a  little  surprised  at  a  man's 
being  simple  before  we  can  value  the  quality 
in  him.  Thus  the  style  and  manners  of  royal 
personages  are  generally  simple,  and  there  are 
doubtless  plenty  of  reasons  to  make  this  prob- 
able, and  a  thing  to  expect;  but  persons  daz- 
zled by  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  greatness 
are  delighted  with  this  simplicity,  which  they 
confound  with  humility,  because  it  seems  to 
them  a  striking  contrast  with  state  and  splen- 
dor. So  with  the  aristocracy  of  intellect  and 
genius.  It  appears  a  fine  thing  for  a  great  au- 
thor or  thinker  to  be  artless  and  unafi'ected ; 
and  we  like  it  because,  if  he  chose  to  be  preten- 


tious, we  could  only  say  he  had  more  right  to 
be  so  than  his  neighbors ;  but  the  truth  is, 
these  people  have  not  really  the  temptations  to 
pretence  that  others,  their  inferiors,  have. 
The  world  allows  them  so  distinguished  a  place 
that  there  is  no  need  for  them  to  struggle  and 
use  effort  in  order  to  seem  something  higher 
and  more  important  than  they  are.  It  needs  a  re- 
liance on  self  to  be  perfectly  simple  in  treating 
of  self  ;  and  this  reliance,  as  a  conscious  qual- 
ity, it  is  scarcely  modest  to  bring  forward  unless 
the  world  has  given  its  sanction  to  the  self-es- 
timate. 

All  simplicity,  however  paradoxical  it  may 
sound,  ought  to  conceal  something, — rank,  or 
achievement,  or  high  purpose,  or  extensive 
knowledge,  or  covert  meaning,  or  a  strength  of 
modest  purity,  or  an  incorruptible  honesty,  or 
a  power  of  self-command  ;  or,  in  a  child,  inno- 
cence. In  mature  life  it  must  be  backed  by 
some  inner  sense  of  worth,  or  at  least  by  a  self- 
respect  founded  on  just  grounds,  though, 
perhaps,  never  consciously  dwelt  upon.  It 
should  have  some  such  of  the  heroic.  It  is  im- 
possible for  some  people  to  be  simple.  They 
are  not  great  enough;  they  are- born  with 
that  foppery  which  Dr.  Johnson  called  the  bad 
staniina  of  the  mind^  which,  like  a  bad  consti- 
tution, can  never  be  rectified, — "  once  a  cox- 
comb, always  a  coxcomb.''  Indeed  people  who 
are  not  coxcombs  often  dare  not  be  simple,  be- 
cause they  would  feel  naked  and  insignificant  ; 
their  thoughts  must  be  dressed  up  to  be  fit  to 
be  seen  ;  in  fact,  they  would  not  know  how  to 
set  about  it,  and  could  not  be  simple  if  they 
would.  Few  persons,  perhaps,  realize  the  difii- 
culty  of  mere  simplicity  of  expression.  We 
own  it  is  not  difficult  to  say,  That  is  a  door ; 
this  is  my  desk  ;"  but  once  pass  the  region  of 
plain  statement  of  what  our  senses  tell  us,  and 
the  difficulty  begins  which  most  people  never 
get  over.  Scarcely  any  conversation  is  simple. 
Half  the  hyperbole  of  language  is  no  deliberate 
effort  of  fancy,  and  much  less  is  it  intentional 
exaggeration.  It  is  because  it  is  impossible  for 
inaccurate  minds  to  hit  the  exact  truth  and 
describe  a  thing  just  as  it  appeared  to  them, — 
to  express  degrees  of  feeling,  to  observe  mea- 
sures and  proportions,  to  tell  a  thing  as  it  hap- 
pened, and  define  a  sensation  as  it  was  felt. 
They  cannot  represent  themselves  just  as  sick 
or  sorry — pleased,  annoyed,  or  impressed — as 
they  really  were.  Which  of  us  really  manages 
to  do  this  ?  Men  rely  on  the  universal  license 
necessary  where  accuracy  is  unattainable,  and 
would  feel  ashamed  to  go  against  the  popular 
'phraseology  in  search  of  a  more  formal  truth  ; 
and  wisely,  too ;  for  with  the  run  of  people  it 
would  be  a  fastidiousness  more  nice  than  wise. 
Violent  efforts  to  be  simple  would  quench  the 
imagination  without  attaining  to  effective  truth. 
The  poor  have  little  of  the  simplicity  attributed 
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to  them  in  books.  They  have  too  great  a 
sense  of  their  own  insignificance  to  presume  so 
far. 

A  rustic  has  felt  indisposed  and  very  uncom- 
fortable in  the  night ;  how  can  he  or  she  ex- 
pect to  rouse  sympathy  for  so  very  common- 
place an  occurrence  ?    And  yet  it  is  pleasant 
to  be  pitied  whe^  we  are  ill.    Therefore  he 
says,     I  thought  I  should  have  died  in  the 
night.''    He  says  this,  not  because  he  really 
thought  so,  or  really  wants  you  to  think  so, 
but  because  it  is  the  only  form  he  knows 
likely  to  make  an  adequate  impression  on  his 
hearer.    He  must  know  how  to  analyze  sen- 
sations before  he  can  tell  the  simple  truth  about 
them.    In  the  same  way,  the  poor  are  driven 
to  feeble  hyperbole,  helplessly  reiterated,  with- 
out a  notion  that  it  is  hyperbole.    Thus  an  old 
woman  wants  to  say  that  she  has  lost  her  appe- 
tite, and  tries  her  hand  at  cxpressintr  her  loss. 
"  One  bit  of  cake  is  oceans — oceans  it  is — 
oceans."    This  seems  to  her  nearer  the  truth, 
as  her  hearer  will  receive  it,  than  the  simple 
announcement  that,  whereas  once  she  ate  lier 
plain  food  with  a  relii-h,  now  delicacies  cannot 
tempt  her;  and  probably  she  is  right.  Again, 
uneducated  people  of  a  different  class  never 
dream  of  being  simple.     They  talk  in  great 
stilted  phrases  from  a  mixture  of  affectation  | 
and  modesty;  simple  statement  does  seem  so 
very  bare  and  unpresentable  as  they  would 
manage  it.    Hence  the  style  of  guWe-books 
and  penuy-a-lioers  ;  they  must  be  gorgeous  and 
poetical,  or  they  would  fear  to  collapse  into 
mere  insanity.    Strong  language  acts  as  the 
irons  which  hold  rickety  limbs  straight.  The 
Cockney  dialect  is,  for  somewhat  the  same 
reason,  the  reverse  of  simple.    Everything  is 
done  by  implication  and  allusion  ;  nothing  is 
direct.    You  require  a  key  of  interpretation, 
and  in  this  elaborateness  lies  the  point.   A  man 
loses  his  personality  and  becomes  vaguely  "  a 
party."    He  does  not  stand  high  in  his  profes- 
sion ;  but  he  is  A  1.  He  is  rot  on  the  point  of 
ruin  ;  but  it  is  U.  P.  with  him.    The  person 
who  addresses  his  friend  is  not  simply    I,"  ''my- 
self," but  he  conveys  the  idea  mysteriously,  as 
*^  yours  truly."    Simplicity  is  open  to  all  the 
world ;  but  this  recondite  speech  needs  a  clew 
and  an  accomplice.    Vulgarity  as  a  term  of  re- 
proach, is  never  simple.   Indeed,  it  often  makes 
such  large  demands  on  the  fancy  that  we  only 
distinguish  it  from  poetry  by  its  different  action 
on  the  nerves.    Intricacy,  allusion,  and  pre- 
tence are  of  its  very  essence. 

Self-instructed  persons  are  rarely  simple ; 
nor  are  those  to  whom  knowledge  has  not  come 
naturally  and  by  ordinary  methods. 

Hence,  the  terrifying  phraseology  so  common 
in  modern  science,  and  the  incursion  of  new 
words  iuto  our  periodical  literature  ;  hence,  too, 
in  old  times,  the  inflation  and  effect  of  would-be 


learned,  "  superior"  women.  Really  superior 
perhaps  they  were ;  but  they  had  not  yet  come 
to  the  power  of  taking  a  simple  view  of  their 
attainments.  When  the  good  women  in  a  party 
of  blue-stockings  whispered  to  a  new  comer, 
"  Nothing  but  conversation  is  spoke  here,"  she 
was  awed,  not  so  much  by  the  thought,  as  by 
the  fine  language  in  which  it  was  wrapped. 
Nobody  is  frightened  at  thought  if  put  into 
plain  terms;  we  may  almost  say  that  nobody 
feels  it  to  be  above  him.  No  one  can  be  simple 
who  knows  a  little  of  everything,  and  nothing 
thoroughly;  nor  one  who  thinks  it  necessary 
to  be  always  laying  down  his  principle  of  action. 
There  are  people  of  this  class  who  cannot  for 
the  life  of  them  give  a  simple  answer,  but  fol- 
low the  method  of  the  Eastern  traveller,  who, 
being  asked  his  name  by  an  Arab  sheik,  began 
j  his  reply  with  a  history  of  the  creation  of  the 
I  world.  Simplicity,  in  mature  action,  is  know- 
j  ing  what  you  have  to  do,  and  doing  it;  and, 
in  words  it  is  knowin*^  what  to  say,  and  say- 
ing it.  Half  the  eloquence  of  the  world  is 
founded  on  the  reverse  precept.  The  simplicity 
which  gets  a  man  a  reputation  as  a  writer  is 
not  only  saying  what  he  has  to  say  in  direct 
terms,  but  in  the  best  chof^en  and  the  fewest, 
and  withal  conveying  more  than  meets  the  eye, 
as  seeing  into  the  heart  of  things. — Saturday 
Review. 


AN  OUNCE  WEIGHT  AND  A  TUN  WEIGHT. 

An  ounce  weight  and  a  tun  weight  of  iron 
will  fall  down  a  pit  with  equal  speed  and  in 
equal  time.  Until  about  three  hundred  years 
ago,  all  the  learned  men  in  the  world  disbelieved 
and  denied  it.  Galileo,  an  Italian,  taught  the 
contrary  to  the  popular  belief.  The  University 
of  Pisa  challenged  him  to  the  proof.  The  lean- 
ing tower  of  that  city  was  just  the  place  for 
such  an  experiment.  Two  balls  were  obtained 
and  weighed,  and  one  was  found  to  be  exactly 
double  the  weight  of  the  other.  Both  were 
taken  to  the  top.  All  Pisa  looked  on,  and 
crowds  of  dignitaries  were  confident  that  young 
Galileo,  then  obscure  and  despised,  but  honored 
and  immortalized  now,  would  be  proved  to  be 
in  error.  The  two  balls  were  dropped  at  the 
same  instant.  Old  theory,  and  all  the  world, 
said  that  the  large  ball,  being  twice  as  heavy  as 
the.  less,  must  come  down  in  half  the  time.  All 
eyes  watched,  and  lo !  all  eyes  beheld  them 
strike  the  earth  at  the  same  instant.  Men  then 
disbelieved  their  eyes,  and  repeated  the  ex- 
periment many  times,  but  each  time  with  the 
same  result.  The  little  ball  was  big  enough  to 
destroy  a  theory  2,000  years  old  ;  and  had  it 
been  little  as  a  pea,  it  would  have  destroyed  it 
just  as  well,  or  even  more  quickly. 

But  how  was  this  ?  Did  not  the  earth  draw 
down  the  large  ball,  which  was  double  the  weight 
of  the  smaller,  with  double  force?  Did  not  the 
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double  weifjht  indicate  the  double  force  ?  Yes, 
truly  ;  but  in  drawing;  down  the  large  ball  there 
was  a  double  force  of  resistance  to  be  overcome, 
and  as  the  two  forces  acted  in  a  given  proportion 
on  the  large  ball,  and  in  the  same  proportion  on 
the  less,  the  velocity  of  the  two  was  equal,  though 
in  bulk  they  were  unequal.  Let  us  suppose 
there  to  be  two  wagons,  one  with  a  load  of  five 
tun'^jand  the otherten  tuns,  and  that  the  unequal 
loads  are  drawn  by  an  equal  horse-power — 
should  not  their  speed  be  equal,  though  their 
weight  is  unequal?  No.  There  must  be  double 
horse-power  to  draw  the  double  weight,  to  ob- 
tain equal  speed.  Let  a  ten-pound  weight  and 
a  one-pound  weight  fall  to  the  earth  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  earth  must  draw  down  the 
heavier  weight  with  ten  times  greater  force  than 
the  other,  that  they  may  have  equal  speed,  and 
it  does  so.  A  tun  weight  of  iron  and  an  ouoce 
weight,  leaving  the  top  of  a  pit  at  the  same  in- 
stant, would,  therefore,  at  the  same  instant  fa 
to  the  bottom. —  Scientific  American. 


THE  LITTLE  GIRL's  LAMENT. 
Is  heaven  a  long  way  off,  mother? 

I  watch  through  all  the  day, 
To  see  my  father  coming  back 

And  meet  him  on  the  way. 

And  when  the  night  comes  on  I  stand, 

Where  once  I  used  to  wait. 
To  see  him  coming  from  the  fields 

And  meet  him  at  the  gate. 

Then  I  used  to  put  my  hand  in  his, 
And  cared  not  more  to  play  ; 

But  I  never  meet  him  coming  now, 
However  long  I  stay. 

And  you  tell  me  he's  in  heaven,  and  far, 

Far  happier  than  we  ; 
And  loves  us  still  the  same — but  how, 

Dear  mother,  can  that  be  ? 

For  he  never  left  us  for  a  day, 

To  market  or  to  fair. 
But  the  best  of  all  that  fither  saw, 

He  brought  for  us  to  share. 

He  cared  for  nothing  then  but  us — 

I  have  heard  father  say. 
That  coming  back  made  worth  his  while 

Sometimes  to  go  away. 

He  used  to  say  he  liked  our  house 

Far  better  than  the  hall  ; 
He  would  not  change  it  for  the  best, 

The  grandest  place  of  all. 

And  if  where  he  is  now,  mother, 

All  is  so  good  and  fair, 
He  would  have  come  back  long  ago, 

To  take  us  with  him  there. 

He  never  would  be  missed  from  heaven  : 

I  have  heard  father  say 
How  many  angels  God  ha<i  there, 

To  praise  him  night  and  day. 

He  never  would  be  missed  in  heaven, 
From  all  that  blessed  thron»  ; 

And  we— 0 !  we  have  missed  him  here, 
^0  sadly  and  so  long  1 


But  if  he  come  to  fetch  us,  then 
I  would  hold  his  hand  so  fast, 

I  would  not  let  it  go  again, 
Till  all  the  way  was  past ; 

He'd  tell  me  all  that  he  has  seen ; 

But  /  would  never  say, 
How  dull  and  lonely  we  have  been 

Since  he  went  far  away. 

When  you  raised  me  to  the  bed,  mother. 
And  I  kissed  him  on  the  cheek, 
His  cheek  was  pale  and  very  cold. 
And  his  voice  was  low  and  weak. 

And  yet  I  can  remember  well 
Each  word  that  he  spoke  then; 

For  he  said  I  must  be  a  dear,  good  girl, 
And  we  should  meet  again  ! 

And  0  !  but  I  have  tried  since  then 
To  be  good  through  all  the  day; 

I  have  done  whate'er  you  bid  me,  mother, 
Yet  father  stays  away  ! 

Is  it  because  God  loves  him  so?  — 

I  know  that  in  his  love, 
He  takes  the  good  away  from  earth, 

To  live  with  him  above  I 

0  I  thtit  God  had  not  loved  him  so  ! 

For  then  he  might  have  stayed, 
And  kissed  me  as  he  used  at  nights, 

When  by  his  knee  I  played. 

0  !  that  he  had  not  been  so  good, 

So  patient,  or  so  kind  ! 
0!  had  we  been  more  like  him, 

And  not  been  left  behind! — jier.  Tel. 


WHAT  THE  MEEK  HEART  DID. 

Look  ouf,  oh  weary  heart,  look  out 

In  the  wide  world,  and  see 
If  there  thou  findest  a  laurel  wreath, 

Or  a  great  work  for  thee. 

Then  the  meek  heart  looked  sadly  out, 
Oo  scenes  of  change  and  srrife, 

And  saw  no  fame-wrealh  for  its  brow. 
No  great  work  for  its  life. 

So  little  deeds  that  thronged  its  path. 
That  hejirt  look  meekly  up; 

Its  meed  of  suffering  humbly  drank. 
And  drained  the  bitter  cup. 

The  quiet  life  was  truly  lived — • 
To  have  done  more  it  would  ; 

But  there  is  written  thus  of  such, 
She  hath  done  what  she  could! 


SEED  GROWING  SECRETLY. 

If  this  world's  friends  might  see  but  once 
AVhat  some  poor  man  may  often  feel, 

Glory  an  1  gold,  and  crowns  and  thrones. 
They  soon  would  quit,  and  learn  to  kneel, 

Wh  it  needs  a  conscience  calm  and  bright 
Within  itself,  an  outward  test? 

Who  breaks  his  glass  to  take  more  light, 
Makes  way  for  storms  into  his  rest. 

Then  bless  thy  secret  growth,  nor  catch 
At  noise,  but  thrive  unseen  and  dumb  ; 

Keep  clf^an,  bear  fruit,  earn  life,  find  watch 
Till  the  white-winged  reapers  come 

Henry  Vaughan. 
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ORIGIN  OF  TITLES,  FORMS  OF  COURTESY  AND 
FASHIONS. 

From  Herbert  Spencer's    Illustra'tion  of  Universal 
Progress." 

Perhaps  it  is  in  that  class  of  social  observan- 
ces comprehended  under  the  term  Fashion, 
which  we  must  here  discuss  parenthetically, 
that  this  process  of  corruption  is  seen  with  the 
greatest  distinctness.  As  contrasted  with  Man- 
ners, which  dictate  our  minor  acts  in  relation 
to  other  persons,  Fashion  dictates  our  minor 
acts  in  relation  to  ourselves.  While  the  one 
prescribes  that  part  of  our  deportment  which 
directly  affects  our  neighbors ;  the  other  pre- 
scribes that  part  of  our  deportment  which  is 
primarily  personal,  and  in  which  our  neigh- 
bors are  concerned  only  as  spectators.  Thus 
distinguished  as  they  are,  however,  the  two 
have  a  common  source.  For  while,  as  we  have 
shown.  Manners  originate  by  imitation  of  the 
behaviour  pursued  fcwarda  the  great ;  Fashion 
originates  by  imitation  of  the  behaviour  of  the 
great.  While  the  one  has  its  derivations  in 
the  titles,  phrases,  and  salutes  used  to  those  in 
power ;  the  other  is  derived  from  the  habits 
and  the  appearances  exhibited  hi/  those  in 
power. 

The  Carrib  mother  who  squeezes  her  child's 
head  into  a  shape  like  that  of  the  chief ;  the 
young  savage  who  makes  marks  on  himself 
similar  to  the  scars  carried  bj  the  warriors  of  his 
tribe  (which  is  probably  the  origin  of  tattoo- 
ing) ;  the  Highlander  who  adopts  the  plaid 
worn  by  the  head  of  his  clan;  the  courtiers 
who  atiect  greyness  or  limp,  or  cover  their 
necks,  in  imitation  of  their  king;  and  the 
people  who  ape  the  courtiers;  are  alike  acting 
under  a  kind  of  government  connate  with  that 
of  Manners,  and,  like  it  too,  primarily  bene- 
ficial. For  notwithstanding  the  numberleFS  ab- 
surdities into  which  this  copyism  has  led  the 
people,  from  nose-rings  to  ear-rings,  from 
painted  faces  to  beauty-spots,  from  shaven 
heads  to  powdered  wigs,  from  filed  teeth  and 
stained  nails  to  bell  girdles,  peaked  shoes, 
and  breeches  stuffed  with  bran, — it  must  yet 
be  concluded,  that  as  the  strong  men,  the  suc- 
cessful men,  the  men  of  will,  intelligence,  and 
originality,  who  have  got  to  the  top,  are,  on  the 
average,  more  likely  to  show  judgment  in 
their  habits  and  tastes  than  the  mass,  the  imita- 
tion of  such  is  advantageous. 

By  and  by,  however.  Fashion,  corrupting  like 
thefce  other  forms  of  rules,  almost  wholly  ceases 
to  be  an  imitation  of  the  best,  and  becomes  an 
imitation  of  quite  other  than  the  best.  As 
those  who  take  orders  are  not  those  hav- 
ing a  special  fitness  for  the  priestly  office, 
but  thoFe  who  see  their  way  to  a  living  by  it; 
as  legislators  and  public  functionaries  do  not 
become  such  by  virtue  of  their  political  in- 
sight, and  power  to  rule,  but  by  virtue  of 


birth,  acreage,  and  class  influence;  so,  the 
self-elected  clique  who  set  the  fashion,  gain  this 
prerogative,  not  by  their  force  of  nature,  their 
intellect,  their  higher  worth  or  better  taste,  but 
gain  it  solely  by  their  unchecked  assumption. 
Among  the  initiated  are  to  be  found  neither  the 
noblest  in  rank,  the  chief  in  power,  the  best 
cultured,  the  most  refined,  nor  those  of  great- 
est genius,  wit,  or  beauty;  and  their  re-unions, 
so  far  from  being  superior  to  others,  are  noted 
for  their  inanity.  Yet,  by  the  example  of  these 
sham  great,  and  not  by  that  of  the  truly  great, 
does  society  at  large  now  regulate  its  goings 
and  comings,  its  hours,  its  dress,  its  small 
usages.  As  a  natural  consequence,  these  have 
generally  little  or  none  of  that  suitableness 
which  the  theory  of  fashion  implies  they  should 
have.  J3ut  instead  of  a  continual  progress 
towards  greater  elegance  and  convenience, 
which  might  be  expected  to  occur  did  people 
copy  the  ways  of  the  really  best,  or  loiiow 
their  own  ideas  of  propriety,  we  have  a  reign  of 
mere  whim,  of  unreason,  of  change  for  the  sake 
ot  change,  of  wanton  oscillations  from  either 
extreme  to  the  other— a  reign  of  usages  with- 
out meaning,  times  without  fitness,  dress  with- 
out taste.  And  thus  life  d  la  mode,  instead  of 
being  life  conducted  in  the  most  rational  man- 
ner, is  life  regulated  by  spendthrifts  and  idlers, 
milliners  and  tailors,  dandies  and  silly  women. 

To  these  several  corollaries — that  the  vari- 
ous orders  of  control  exercised  over  men  have 
a  common  origin  and  a  common  function,  are 
called  out  by  co  ordinate  necessities  and  co- 
exist in  like  stringency,  decline  together  and 
corrupt  together— It  now  only  remains  to  add 
that  they  become  needless  together.  Conse- 
quent as  all  kinds  of  government  are  upon  the 
unfitness  of  the  aboriginal  man  for  social  life- 
and  diminishing  in  coerciveness  as  they  all  do 
in  proportion  as  this  unfitness  diminishes- 
they  must  one  and  all  come  to  an  end  as  hu- 
manity acquires  complete  adaptation  to  its  new 
conditions.  That  discipline  of  circumstances 
which  has  already  wrought  out  such  great 
changes  in  us,  must  go  on  eventually  to  work 
out  yet  greater  ones.  That  daily  curbing  of 
the  lower  nature  and  the  culture  of  the  higlier 
which  out  of  cannibals  and  devil  worshippers 
has  evolved  philanthropists,  lovers  of  peace, 
and  haters  of  superstition,  cannot  fail  to  evolve 
out  of  these,  men  as  much  superior  to  them  as 
they  are  to  their  progenitors.  The  causes 
that  have  produced  past  modifications  are  still 
in  action ;  must  continue  in  action  as  long  as 
there  exists  any  incongruity  between  man's 
desires  and  the  requirements  of  the  social  state  - 
and  must  eventually  make  him  organically  fit  for 
the  social  state.  As  it  is  now  needless  to  forbid 
man-eating  and  Fetishism,  so  will  it  ultimately 
become  needless  to  forbid  murder,  theft,  and  the 
minor  offences  of  our  criminal  code.    When  hur 
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man  nature  has  grown  into  conformity  witli  the 
moral  law,  there  will  need  no  judges  and 
statute-books  ;  when  it  spontaneously  takes  the 
light  course  in  all  things,  as  in  some  things  it 
does  already,  prospects  of  future  reward  or 
punishment  will  not  be  wanted  as  incentives; 
and  when  fit  behaviour  has  become  instinctive, 
there  will  need  no  code  of  ceremonies  to  say 
how  behaviour  shall  be  regulated. 

Thus,  then,  may  be  recognised  the  meaning, 
the  naturalness,  the  necessity  of  those  various 
eccentricities  of  reformers  which  we  set  out  by 
describing.  They  are  not  accidental ;  they  are 
not  mc'ie  personal  caprices,  as  people  are  apt  to 
suppose.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  inevitable 
results  of  the  law  of  relationship  above  illus- 
trated. That  community  of  genesis,  function, 
and  decay  which  all  forms  of  restraint  exhibit, 
is  simply  the  obverse  of  the  fact  first  pointed 
out,  that  they  have  in  two  sentiments  of  human 
nature  a  common  preserver  and  a  common 
destroyer.  Awe  of  power  originates  and 
cherishes  them  all :  love  of  freedom  under- 
mines and  periodically  weakens  them  all. 
The  one  defends  despotism  and  asserts  the 
supremacy  of  laws,  adheres  to  old  creeds 
and  supports  ecclesiastical  authority,  pays  re- 
spect to  titles  and  conserves  forms;  the  other, 
putting  rectitude  above  legality,  achieves  peri- 
odical iDstalments  of  political  liberty,  inaugur- 
ates Protestantism  and  works  out  its  conse- 
quences, ignores  the  senseless  dictates  of 
fashion  and  emancipates  men  from  dead 
customs. 

To  the  true  reformer  no  institution  is  sacred, 
no  belief  above  criticism.  Everything  shall 
conform  itself  to  equity  and  reason  ;  nothing 
shall  be  saved  by  its  prestige.  Conceding  to 
each  man  liberty  to  pursue  his  own  ends  and 
satisfy  his  own  tastes,  he  demands  for  himself 
like  liberty  ;  and  consents  to  no  restrictions  on 
this,  save  those  which  other  men's  equal  claims 
involve.  No  matter  whether  it  be  an  ordinance 
of  one  man,  or  an  ordinance  of  all  men,  if  it 
trenches  on  his  legitimate  sphere  of  action,  he 
denies  its  validity.  The  tyranny  that  would 
impose  on  him  a  particular  st}le  of  dress  and 
a  set  mode  of  behaviour,  he  resists  equally  with 
the  tyranny  that  would  limit  his  buyings  and 
sellings,  or  dictate  his  creed.  Whether  the 
regulation  be  formally  made  by  a  legislature, 
or  informally  made  by  society  at  large — wheth- 
er the  penalty  for  disobedience  be  imprison- 
ment, orfrowns  and  social  ostracism,  he  sees  to  be 
a  question  of  no  moment.  He  will  utter  his 
belief  notwithstanding  the  threatened  punish- 
ment; he  will  break  conventions  spite  of  the 
petty  persecutions  that  will  be  visited  on  him. 
8how  him  that  his  actions  are  inimical  to  his 
fellow-men,  and  he  will  pause.  Prove  that  he 
is  disregarding  their  legitimate  claims — that 
he  is  doing  what  in  thenature  of  things  must  pro- 


duce unhappiness  ;  and  he  will  alter  his  course. 
But  until  you  do  this — until  you  demonstrate 
that  his  proceedings  are  essentially  inconveni- 
ent or  inelegant,  essentially  irrational,  unjust, 
or  ungenerous,  he  will  persevere. 

Some,  indeed  argue  that  his  conduct  is  un- 
just and  ungenerous.  They  say  that  he  has  no 
right  to  annoy  other  people  by  his  whims ; 
that  the  gentlemen  to  whom  his  letter  comes 
with  no  "  Esq."  appended  to  the  address,  and 
the  lady  whose  evening  party  he  enters  with 
gloveless  hands,  are  vexed  at  what  they  consid- 
er his  want  of  respect,  or  want  of  breeding ; 
that  thus  his  eccentricities  cannot  be  indulged 
save  at  the  expense  of  his  neighbour's  feel- 
ings;  and  that  hence  his  nonconformity  is  in 
plain  terms  selfishness. 

He  answers  that  this  position,  if  logically 
developed,  would  deprive  men  of  all  liberty 
whatever.  Each  must  conform  all  his  acts  to 
the  public  taste,  and  not  his  own.  The  public 
taste  on  every  point  having  been  once  ascer- 
tained, men's  habits  must  thenceforth  remain 
forever  fixed ;  seeing  that  no  man  can  adopt 
other  habits  without  sinning  against  the  public 
taste,  and  giving  people  disagreeable  feelings. 
Consequently,  be  it  an  era  of  pig-tails  or  high- 
heeled  shoes,  of  starched  ruff  or  trunk-hose,  all 
must  continue  to  wear  pig- tails,  high-heeled 
shoes,  starched  ruffs,  or  trunk-hose  to  the  crack 
of  doom. 

If  it  be  still  urged  that  he  is  not  justified  in 
breaking  through  others'  forms  that  he  may 
establish  his  own,  and  so  sacrificing  the  wishes 
of  many  to  the  wishes  of  one,  he  replies  that 
all  religious  and  political  changes  might  be 
negatived  on  like  grounds.  He  asks  whether 
Luther's  sayings  and  doings  were  not  extremely 
offensive  to  the  mass  of  his  contemporaries ; 
whether  the  resistance  of  Hampden  was  not 
disgusting  to  the  time-servers  around  him; 
whether  every  reformer  has  not  shocked  men's 
prejudices,  and  given  immense  displeasure  by 
the  opinions  he  uttered.  The  afi&rmative 
answer  he  follows  up  by  demanding  what  right 
the  reformer  has,  then,  to  utter  these  opinions; 
whether  he  is  not  sacrificing  the  feelings  of 
many  to  the  feelings  of  ooe  :  and  so  proves 
that,  to  be  consistent,  his  antagonists  must  con- 
demn not  only  all  nonconformity  in  actions, 
but  all  nonconformity  in  thoughts. 

His  antagonists  rejoin  that  his  position,  too, 
may  be  pushed  to  an  absurdity.  They  argue 
if  a  man  may  offend  by  the  disregard  of  some 
forms,  he  may  as  legitimately  do  so  by  the  dis- 
regard of  all ;  and  they  inquire — Why  should 
he  not  go  out  to  dinner  in  a  dirty  shirt,  and 
with  an  unshorn  chin  ?  Why  should  he  not 
spit  on  the  drawing-room  oarpet,  and  stretch 
his  heels  up  to  the  mantle-shelf? 

The  convention-breaker  answers,  that  to  ask 
this,  implies  a  confounding  of  two  widely  dif- 
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ferent  classes  of  actions — the  actions  that  are 
essentialli/  displeasurable  to  those  around,  with 
the  actions  that  are  but  incidentaUy  displeasur- 
able to  them.  He  whose  skin  is  so  unclean  aa 
to  offend  the  nostrils  of  his  neighbours,  or  he 
who  talks  so  loudly  as  to  disturb  a  whole  room, 
may  be  justly  complained  of,  and  rightly  ex- 
cluded by  society  from  its  assemblies.  But 
he  who  presents  himself  in  a  surtout  in 
place  of  a  dress  coat,  or  in  brown  trousers  in- 
stead of  black,  gives  offence  not  to  men's 
senses,  or  their  innate  tastes,  but  merely  to 
their  prejudices,  their  bigotry  of  convention. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  his  costume  is  less  elegant 
or  less  intrinsically  appropriate  than  the  one 
prescribed ;  seeing  that  a  few  hours  earlier  in 
the  day  it  is  admired.  It  is  the  implied  rebel- 
lion, therefore,  that  annoys.  How  little  the 
cause  of  the  quarrel  has  to  do  with  the  dress 
itself,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  a  century  ago 
black  clothes  would  have  been  thought  prepos- 
terous for  hours  of  recreation,  and  that  a  few 
years  hence  some  now  forbidden  style  may  be 
nearer  the  requirements  of  Fashion  than  the 
present  one.  Thus  the  reformer  explains  that 
it  is  not  against  the  natural  restraints,  but 
against  the  artificial  ones,  that  he  protests ;  and 
that  manifestly  the  fire  of  sneers,  and  angry  glan- 
ces which  he  has  to  bear,  is  poured  upon  him  be- 
cause he  will  not  bow  down  to  the  idol  which 
society  has  set  up. 

Should  he  be  asked  how  we  are  to  distin- 
guish between  conduct  that  is  ahsolutely  disa- 
greeable to  others,  and  conduct  that  is  relative- 
ly so,  he  answers,  that  they  will  distinguish 
themselves,  if  men  will  let  them.  Actions  in- 
trinsically repugnant  will  everbe  frowned  upon, 
and  must  ever  remain  as  exceptional  as  now. 
Actions  not  intrinsically  repugnant  will  estab- 
lish themselves  as  proper.  No  relaxation  of  cus- 
toms will  introduce  the  practice  of  going  to  a 
party  in  muddy  boots,  and  with  unwashed 
hands ;  for  the  dislike  of  dirt  woifld  continue 
were  Fashion  abolished  to-morrow.  That  love 
of  approbation  which  now  makes  people  so  so- 
licitous to  be  en  regie  would  still  exist — would 
still  make  them  careful  of  their  personal  ap- 
pearance— would  still  induce  them  to  seek 
admiration  by  making  themselves  ornamental 
— would  still  cause  them  to  respect  the  natu- 
ral laws  of  good  behaviour,  as  they  now  do  the 
artificial  ones.  The  change  would  simply  be 
from  a  repulsive  monotony  to  a  picturesque 
variety.  And  if  there  be  any  regulations  re- 
specting which  it  is  uncertain  whether  they 
are  based  on  reality  or  on  convention,  experi- 
ment will  soon  decide,  if  due  scope  be  allowed. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Carlyle  says,  "  men  do  less  than  they  ought, 
unless  they  do  all,  that  they  can." 


An  Interesting  Scientific  Study.— The 
Chicago  Times  says. — 

A  few  hours  spent  in  examining  the  encri- 
nites,  ammonites,  and  other  beautiful  fossils 
found  in  some  specimens  of  the  limestone  dug 
up  at  this  place,  would  be  productive  of  pleas- 
ure and  profit  to  the  amateur  geologist  or  min- 
eralogist, for  there  both  have  a  good  opportu- 
nity for  obtaining  a  few  practical  hints  in  their 
respective  sciences.      In  sinking   the  land 
shaft  the  workmen  struck  a  jet  of  carburetted 
hydrogen,  which,  having  been  is:nited,  burned 
with  a  brilliant  flame  until  effectually  extin- 
guished by  the  brick  work  lining  the  shaft. 
Very  little  water  has  been  met  with,  although  the 
drift  lies  directly  under  the  lake.    The  earth 
through  which  the  tunneling  is  extending  is  a 
very  hard  blue  clay,  mixed  with  rocks  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pebble 
to  a  boulder  weighing  three  or  four  hundred 
pounds.    The  clay  is  exceedingly  hard,  re- 
quiring the  use  of  a  pick  to  detach  it,  while 
the  stones  vary  in  hardness  from  impenetrable 
granite  to  the  soft  shale  and  friable  sandstone. 
It  is  impossible  to  state  accurately  the  numer-: 
ous  varieties  of  rock  which  have  been  success- 
ively dug  up  from  this  stratum  underlying  the 
bed  of  the  lake.    A  mineralogist  examining 
numerous  specimens  which  are  daily  hoisted  to 
the  surface  would  discover  probably  as  many 
as  twenty-five    varieties,    among   which  are 
granite  of  six  varieties,  traprock,  shale,  lime- 
stone of  several  kinds — some  of  them  fossilif- 
erous — sandstone,  mica,  slate,  and  considerable 
quantities  of  iron  copper  and  pyrites.  There  have 
been  found  also  some  specimens  of  a  rock,  from 
which,  on  being  placed  in  water,  an  oil  exudes, 
giving  the  surface    a    beautiful  iridescent 
appearance.    Some  specimens,  on  being  broken, 
discover  deposits  of  mineral  pitel  or  bitumen. 
One  noticable  peculiarity  in  the  rocks  dug  from 
this  locality  is  that  many  of  them  are  striated 
on  one  face  and  plain  on  the  other,  while  others 
have  channels  on  both  surfaces.    This  is  attri- 
buted to  glacial  action  during  the  long  ages 
when  ponderous  masses  of  snow  and  ice,  with 
stones  imbedded  in  their  surfaces,  moved  slowly 
from  the  places  of  their  formation,  and,  after 
floating  southward,  melted  and  allowed  the 
rocky  fragments  to  find  a  resting  place  in  the 
clay  which  then  formed  the  bed  of  the  vast 
lake." 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  quiet. 
Sale^  to  the  home  trade  weak  at  $10  50@11  00 
barrel  for  snperfine  ;  $12  00@12  25  for  extra  ;  $12  00 
@12  25  for  extra  family,  and  at  $12  50  for  fancy 
lots.  The  market  is  bare  of  Rye  Flour.  The  last 
sale  reported  at  $10  50.  Corn  Meal  is  quoted  at  $7  50, 

Grain.— Sales  of  prime  old  Western  and  Penna. 
red,  at  $2  50@2  55  bushel,  and  small  lots  of  new 
do.  $2  65  @  2  71.  Sales  of  Kentucky  white  at  $2  80 
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@3.  Rye  coraraands$l  85@187  ceata.  Corn  is  in 
request;  mixed  Western  at  $1  71,  and  yellow  at 
$1  73.  Oats  are  dull;  sales  at  88  cents  for  new, 
and  98 ((7)$  1  for  old.  In  Barley  Malt  the  market  is 
quiet;  lust  sale  of  new  Barley  at  $1  75. 

Cloverseed  is  selling  in  a  small  way  at  $14  for 
new,  64  lbs.  Timothy  ia  worth  $6  25,  and  Flax- 
seed dells  at  $3  60@3  65  per  bushel. 


KATE3  OF  ADVERTISING. 

A  limito'  1  amount  of  advertising  in  this  paper  will  be  done  at 
the  foil  )wiiig  piices;six  lines  or  less  (this  size  type)  a  square: 


One  iusortiuu   bO  cts. 

Two  insertions  $1  00 

For  every  additional  insertion   40  cts. 

■  For  every  ivdditional  line  or  pArt  thereof   10  cts. 

PhilaUa,  8th  mo.  27,  1864. 


MOORESTOVVN   BOARDING  SCHOOL   FOR    GIRLS  WILL 
reupea  Tenth  mouth  1st,  and  continue  in  Session  Forty  (iO) 
weeks,    tor  Circulars  apply  to 

Mary  S.  Lippincoxt,  Principal, 
Moorestown,  Burlington  County,  N.  J.,  or  to 
LiPPlNCOTT  &  Parry,  S.  W.  corner  2d  and  Market  Streets,  Fhil- 
adelphia.  8th  mo.  29th,  1864.— 2  t. 


SUGAKTOWN  SELECT  SCHOOL  FOR  BOTH  SEXES,  Willis- 
town,  Chester  Co  ,  Penna. — This  institutien,  established  under 
the  auspices  of  Goshen  idonthly  Meeting,  and  subject  to  the  gene- 
ral Bupervi.sion  of  a  Committee  from  the  same,  commences  the 
fourth  annuul  term,  on  Second-day,  9th  month  5th,  1864.  The 
br^inches  pertaining  to  a  thorough  English  education,  with  Latin, 
French  and  Drawing,  are  taught. 

For  circulars  and  full  information  apply  to  the  Committee  of 
the  School, — Jesse  Williams,  Maris  Hall,  Thos.  Cox,  Henry  Pratt. 

Phineas  Garrett,  Principal, 
827— 2t.  Willistowa  Inn  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


BELLliVUE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE— A  Boarding  School  for 
Girls.  This  institution,  healthfully  and  beautifully  located 
about  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  on  the  northern  limits  of 
Attleboro',  Jlucks  Co..  Pennsylvania,  will  open  its  winter  term 
on  the  first  day  of  Tenth  mouth,  1864,  (lOlh  mo.  1st,  1864).  The 
course  of  in.struclion  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a  complete  En- 
glish, Classical,  and  Muthematical  education.  Superior  facilities 
afforded  fur  the  acquisition  of  the  French  language. 

For  terms  of  aimis.sion  and  Cher  particulars,  see  Circular, 
which  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Principals,  Attleboro' 
P.  0.,  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 

Israel  J.  Gbahame, 
Jans  P.  Grahame, 
827—6  mos.  Principals. 


BRISTOL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— This  School  is 
located  in  the  Borough  of  Bristol,  Pa.,  on  the  Delaware  Kiver, 
twenty  miles  above  Philadelphia. 

The  situation  is  pleasant  and  healthful,  and  unsurpassed  in  con- 
Tonience  of  access,  having  frequent  communication  with  Philadel- 
phia by  steamboat,  and  with  that  city  and  New  York  by  railroad. 

The  course  of  instruction  comprises  the  usual  branches  of  a 
good  Engli.'^h  education,  together  with  Latin,  French,  Drawing, 
&c.   For  circulars  address  Ruth  Anna  Peirce, 

8  mo.  27— t.  f  0.  Bristol,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


CONCORDVILLE  SEMINARY,  for  Young  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men, is  locaied  near  Concord  Station,  on  the  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  Central  R.  R.,  20  miles  west  of  Philadelphia. 

Winter  Term      twenty-four  weeks  will  commence  10th  month 
Sd,  1864.    For  Catilogue  apply  to  Joseph  Shortlkdoe,  or  AuGUS- 
TD8  C.  NoRRH,  Coacordville,  Delaware  couuty,  Pa. 
8th  mo  20,  1864.— tf. 


CHESTER  VALLEY  ACADEMY,  for  both  sexes,  will  re  open 
on  the  5th  of  9th  month,  1864.  This  institution  is  located  at 
Coatesville,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Central  R.  11.,  38  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  and  68  from  Harrisburg.  Number  of  pupils  last 
year,  12:i.    For  Catalogues  address, 

Jonathan  K.  Taylor,  Principal, 

Coatesville,  Chester  county,  Pa. 
8th  mo.  1.3,— 3m.  npf  1029  enz. 


ipRCILDOUN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  —This  Insti 
J  tution,  located  in  a  healthy  ano  beautiful  section  of  Chester 
county.  Pa.,  three  miles  south  of  Coatesville  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  will  commence  its  22nd  session  on  the  10th  of  Tenth 
month  (Oct.)  next.  The  course  of  study  embraces  the  branches- 
PBsential  to  a  complete  education.  The  terms  are  $70  per  session 
of  twenty  weeks.  The  languages  are  taught  without  extra 
charge.  For  circulars  and  furt.her  particulars,  address  the  Prin- 
cipal, Richard  Darlington,  Jr., 
iWo.  6 — 2  mo.  924  npfwo.  Ercildouo,  GhosterCo.,  Pa. 


WM.  HEACOCK,  General  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North 
Ninth  Street. — S.  general  assortment  of  ready-made  Coffins, 
and  every  requisite  for  Funerals  furni.ehed. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  "Fair  Hill"  Burial 
Ground, — Funerals,  and  all  other  business  connected  with  the 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 
7  th  mo.  bO.— tf. 


I^RIENDS'  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  AND  SMALL  BOYS,  on 
.    School  Lane,  Germautown,  will  be  re-opened  on  5th  of  9th  mo. 
The  usual  branches  of  an  English  education  will  be  taught; 
and  we  feel  warranted  in  believing  that  the  competency  of  the 
teacher,  Deboiao  B.  Smith,  will  make  it  dca.rable  to  parents  to 
patronize  the  school. 
7th  mo.  30.— tf. 


FREE  SUGAR.-»-Choice  Granulated  Maple  Sugar,  from  Somerset 
county.  Pa.,  for  sale,  [by  the  barrel  only,)  at 

W  M.  H.  Woodward's, 
8th  month  13, 1864.  4t.— n.  p.  f.  93.  516  Market  Street. 


JUST  PUBLISHED,  and  for  Sale,  Thomas  Wetherald's  Sib- 
MONs:    ITice  $i  per  copy,  containing  fifteen  ^lo)  sermoua. 
xo  be  had  at  James  liaynes'  office,  Holkugsworlh  Street,  Balti- 
more, Md.;  William  ierris,  No.  826  West  bt.,  Wilmington,  Del. ; 
and  i?;iizabeth  Hartley,  i\o.  915  Spring  Garden  St.,  Philadelphia. 
7th  mo.  16,  8t.  903. 


OOKS  FOR  SALE  BY  THE  SUBSCRIBERS. 
'  "  Friends' Misteiiauy,"  compiled  by  John  and  Isaac 


Comly,  (ii  vois.j  $7.60 

Journal  01  John  Comly,  (600  pages)   1.50 

Conversations,  dtc  ,  ol  Tiiomas  Story   l.OU 

Journal  and  Works  of  John  W'colman,  carefully  collated 

and  prepared  by  John  (Jomly  1.00 

Hugh  JuUge's  Journal  -   70 


Memoirs;  Ann  Byrd,  Isaac  Martin,  and  Rufus  Hall,  each-  •  • 
CflARLESCOML^,  Bybeiry,  Pa., 
or,  Emmok  (Jomlv,  AO.  131, 
3mo.  12,  1864.— tf.         North  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 


fl^    ELLWOOD  ZELL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Booksellers  and  St». 
JL»      tioaers.  Second  Floor  No's.  17  and  i9  South  teixth  Street, 
1  Uiiadelphia.   Also,  iVlanufaciairers  of  Photograph  Albums,  and 
Publishers  of  Friends'  Books,  and  Foulke's  Ainianac. 
3d  mo.  12,  1864  tf. 


r^OR  RENT.— A  LARGE  AND  COMMODIOUS 
r  two-siory  dwelling  house,  with  three  rooms  aod 
u  large  hall  oii  the  lirst  floor,  and  a  conveuient 
kitcheu  attached ;  a  large  and  good  garden,  and 
sufficient  stabling.  Tnere  is  aisu  a  large  school- 
house  convenient  to  the  dwelling,  the  whole  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  yard,  nicely  shaded.  This 
property  has  recently  been  used  as  a  boarding 
school,  with  satistuctory  success.  The  location  is 
healthy  and  pleasant,  the  neighborhood  good,  and 
convenient  to  places  of  worship,  schools,  stores,  &c. 
It  IS  situated  in  the  village  ot  Falisingtou,  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa.,  two  and  a-halt miles  from  the  Fhilada.  and 
Trenton  Railroad  at  Monisvilie,  and  three  from 
Trenton.  There  is  a  daily  mail  and  post  office  in 
the  place.  U  will  be  rented  all  together,  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  boarding  school,  or  separately, 
and  either  by  the  year  or  as  a  summer  residence,  as 
may  best  suit  applicants.  For  particulars  address 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  JOURNAL  OF  DAVID  SANDS. 
(Continued  from  p.  403.) 

11th. — We  still  abode  at  our  Inn,  without 
much  encouragement,  as  the   people  seemed 
alarmed  at  what  had  been  written  to  those  to 
whom  we  expected  a  visit  would  have  been  ac- 
ceptable.   But  in  the  evening,  seven  good-look- 
ing men  came  to  us,  who  at  first  seemed  more 
like  spies  than  brethren,  with  whom  William 
Savery  and  Lewis  Seebohm  had  a  pretty  open 
time   in  conversation ;   and   the  opportunity 
closed  in  a  solemn  time  in  supplication,  and  a 
few  words  after  it,  which  seemed  to  remove  the 
cloud  from  off  their  minds  ;  and  in  tenderness 
of  spirit  we  parted,  with  some  expectations  of 
a  more  general  opportunity,  which  we  request- 
ed, and  they  promised  to  use  their  endeavors, 
by  consulting  their  brethren.    We  continued 
at  our  Inn  most  of  the  day,  waiting  to  see  what 
way  would  open  for  our  moving  forward,  either 
to  another  visit,  or  for  us  to  return,  which  at 
present  seemed  to  be  hid  from  us.    Here  we 
found  that  much  patience  was  necersary,  that 
we  might  not  move  in  our  own  time,  or  under 
the  influence  of  our  own  spirits,  but  might 
know  the  putting  forth  of  the  Great  Shepherd 
of  Israel,  who  puts  forth  and  goes  before  his 
humble  servants.    About  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening  came  two  young  men  to  see  us,  who  ap- 
peared very  sober  well-behaved  men.  They 
informed  us  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  our 
holding  a  meeting  with  them  at  present,  but 
thought  way  would  be  made  in  a  day  or  two; 


they  informed  us  that  there  was  to  be  a  meet- 
ing that  began  at  seven  o'clock  that  evening, 
amongst  a  religious  people  that  frequently  met 
tegether,  where  was  an  elderly  man  that  ex- 
pounded the  Scriptures,  and  sometimes  preached 
to  them  ;  and  they  invited  us  to  go,  which  I 
felt  a  freedom  to   accept,  though  William 
Savery  and  the  other  Friends  seemed  most  easy 
to  stay,  except  Lewis  Seebohm,  who  went  with 
me.    We  found  the  old  man  rather  opposed  to 
us,  and  he  seemed  not  willing  that  we  should 
sit  with  them,  which  was  a  new  trial  to  us  ;  but 
after  weighing  the  matter,  and  a  little  more 
conversation,  he  invited  us  to  go  with  them 
into  an  upper  room,  which  we  did,  and  found 
about  twenty  persons  sitting,  and  after  a  little 
while  came  several  more.    The  old  man  gave 
us  a  seat  quite  behind,  which  we  cheerfully  ac- 
cepted of.    He  then  began  his  service  by  re- 
peating some  passages  of  Scripture,  and  then 
read  a  part  of  a  chapter,  and  began  to  expound 
it  to  the  people,  which  lasted  near    an  hour, 
during  which  the  people  sat  very  quiet,  though 
they  seemed  but  little  affected  with  what  he 
said.    After  his  time  for  expounding  was  over, 
he  appeared  in'prayer,  in  which  he  mentioned 
the  chapter  and  verse  of  several  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  after  which  the  meeting  broke  up,  when 
I  desired  Lewis  Seebohm  to  request  their  pa- 
tience a  little  while,  as  I  had  something  to  say. 
They  sat  down  again,  and  truth  seemed  to  rise 
into  some  dominion,  and  much  brokeness  ap- 
peared amongst  them.    After  standing  about 
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half  an  hour,  I  felt  easy  to  sit  down,  and  then 
all  shyness  that  before  was  to  be  seen  and  felt 
appeared  to  be  gone ;  so  that  we  parted  with 
them  with  many  expressions  of  their  love  and 
desires  for  our  preservation.  We  expressed  a 
desire  for  a  further  opportunity,  which  seemed 
to  meet  their  approbation.  In  returning  to 
our  lodgings,  I  was  ready  to  say,  Strong  is 
the  Lord,^'  and  how  does  he  make  way  for  his 
servants  whom  he  sends  out  on  his  errands. — 
Surely  the  hearts  of  all  men  are  in  his  hands, 
and  praise  and  thanksgiving  are  due  to  him  for 
evermore. 

On  the  12th  of  10th  mo.,  we  rested  at  our 
Inn  )  had  several  friendly  people  to  see  us,  and 
one  informed  us  of  a  meeting  that  was  pro- 
posed to  be  held  at  our  Inn  at  six  o'clock,  with 
our  consent,  to  which  we  agreed.  At  the  time 
proposed  there  came  two  priests,  one  a  Luther- 
an, the  other  a  Reformant,  with  about  twenty 
or  more  of  those  who  appeared  to  be  principal 
men  among  them.  I  felt  much  tried,  believing 
there  were  many  of  this  company  more  like 
spies  than  well-wishers  to  us;  but  the  Lord  was 
pleased  to  look  down  upon  us  and  favor  us  with 
strength  ;  so  that  both  William  Savery  and  my- 
self were  preserved  from  falling  under  any  cen- 
sure from  them,  and  what  we  had  to  deliver 
appeared  to  be  very  acceptable.  Most  of  the 
meeting  appeared  to  be  in  a  tender,  contrite 
state,  and  some  very  much  so.  Thus,  the 
Lord's  power  being  over  us,  we  parted  in  much 
good-will.  The  priests  acknowledged  that  they 
had  been  greatly  refreshed,  and  expressed  many 
wishes  for  our  welfare.  We  now  seemed  to  feel 
refreshed  also,  and  our  spirits  revived,  and  a 
hope  springing  up  of  our  success,  we  felt  our 
courage  renewed. 

10th  mo.  13th. — I  having  had  a  prospect  of 
eoing  about  forty  miles  eastward,  we  now 
thought  it  a  proper  time  to  proceed,  which  we 
did.  We  left  Berlin  about  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  arrived  at  Freyenwalde,  the 
place  we  had  in  view,  about  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  We  found  it  a  large  town,  situated 
between  the  mountains.  Soon  after  we  got  to 
an  Inn,  Lewis  Seebohra  went  in  pursuit  of  a 
religious  man  that  we  heard  of,  and  soon  found 
him,  and  requested  him  to  call  on  his  religious 
friends,  which  he  did,  and  then  came  to  let  us 
know  it.  I  thought  I  saw  something  more  than 
common  in  his  countenance  when  he  first  came. 
We  went  with  him  to  the  meeting,  and  found 
about  twenty  persons,  which  were  the  religious 
company  that  usually  met  by  themselves.  We 
had  a  comfortable  room  and  a  very  open  oppor- 
tunity, so  that  they  seemed  much  tendered, 
and  parted  in  great  nearness  of  spirit.  The 
friendly  man  before  mentioned  went  back  with 
us  to  our  lodgings,  and  appeared  much  refresh- 
ed by  the  opportunity,  and  informed  us  that 
the  man  at  whose  house  the  meeting  was  held 


was  sick,  and  desired  to  see  us.  We  paid  him 
a  visit  the  next  morning,  and  found  him  very 
ill.  He  appeared  to  be  a  man  of  note  in  the 
world,  and  his  wife  also  a  person  of  good  under- 
standing, as  well  as  a  very  comely  woman,  who 
the  evening  before  seemed  much  reached:  and 
we  now  had  a  very  solid  opportunity  in  the 
family,  and  parted  in  great  love.  I  thought  I 
felt  more  relief  from  this  opportunity  than 
from  any  I  have  had  since  being  in  Germany, 
on  such  an  occasion.  We  retired  to  our  Inn, 
and  prepared  to  set  off  for  Berlin,  with  the  be- 
fore-mentioned friendly  man  with  us ;  his  name 
was  Charles  Albinus.  He  had,  not  long  before 
we  met  with  him,  resigned  his  post  or  office  of 
Secretary  to  the  King,  which  had  brought  him 
in  a  considerable  sum  yearly,  but  which  he 
gave  up  on  religious  account,  and  had  retired 
from  the  bustle  of  worldly  affairs  to  spend  his 
days  in  a  more  retired  way  than  he  had  done 
before,  though  not  yet  forty  years  of  age.  This 
man  appeared  to  receive  both  us  and  our  doc- 
trine with  great  satisfaction. 

10th  mo.  1-ith. — We  left  Freyenwalde  and 
reached  Berlin  that  night.  This  day  was  very 
trying  to  me,  having  taken  a  heavy  cold,  I  ap- 
prehended, from  sleeping  in  a  damp  bed;  so 
that  before  I  reached  Berlin  I  was  so  ill  that  it 
rendered  my  riding  in  a  wagon  very  uncomfort- 
able ;  but  I  was  supported  to  hold  out  so  as  to 
reach  our  Inn,  where  our  landlord  received  us 
very  cheerfully,  and  our  new  friend,  Charles 
Albinus,  with  us. 

15th.  We  spent  mostly  at  our  Inn,  myself  in 
particular,  being  very  unwell.  Lewis  Seebohm 
went  out  to  see  if  we  might  be  at  a  private 
meeting,  to  be  held  at  a  priest's  house,  who  had 
been  at  a  meeting  with  us,  and  who  seemed  to 
accept  us  in  the  greatest  love,  and  promised  his 
assistance ;  but  he  sent  us  word  that  the  magis- 
trates were  about  to  send  us  out  of  the  city ; 
and  further,  that  he  wished  to  serve  us,  but 
could  not ;  therefore  wished  us  not  to  attend 
his  meeting  ;  but  said,  if  we  would  hold  one  at 
our  Inn,  he  would  give  notice  at  his  meeting ; 
which,  after  weighing,  we  found  liberty  so  to 
do ;  and  again  sent  him  word  by  a  few  lines, 
which  he  read  to  the  people  then  assembled ; 
but  after  reading,  said  to  them  that  we  held  bad 
principles,  and  that  the  magistrates  were  about 
to  send  us  away,  and  advised  them  not  to  go  to 
our  meeting.  Thus  he  discovered  himself  to 
be  unsound,  as  to  his  former  pretensions.  We 
now  again  seemed  to  be  surrounded  on  every 
side  with  various  difficulties  that  seemed  to 
threaten  us,  and  no  way  opened  for  any  escape  ; 
therefore,  to  the  Lord  only  could  we  look  and 
cry  for  help,  who  had  hitherto  helped  us,  and 
so  settled  down  to  bear  whatever  might  be  per- 
mitted as  a  trial  of  our  faith. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  several  came  to  see 
us,  who  seemed  to  strengthen  us ;  and  in  the 
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evening  there  came  a  number  to  hold  a  dispute 
with  us,  who  appeared  not  envious,  but  sup- 
posed we  we.e  well-inclined  men,  but  in  error, 
and  they  wished  to  set  us  right.  The  subjects 
they  wanted  to  converse  with  us  upon  were 
Water  Baptism,  and  the  Bread  and  Wine,  by 
way  of  ordinance.  They  brought  their  Testa- 
ment with  them,  and  all  prepared  as  to  places 
in  Scripture  ;  but  here  they  geemed  to  have  the 
advantage,  as  none  of  us  could  hold  a  dispute 
in  Dutch  but  our  interpreter,  who  did  not  at- 
tend so  much  to  what  I  said  as  not  to  enter  in- 
to his  own  explanation  of  matters  ;  which  for 
some  time  gave  them  an  advantage  over  him, 
and  led  from  the  points  in  dispute  into  that  of 
the  effects  of  water  baptism  ;  which  wandering 
way  of  disputing  I  had  never  seen  do  any 
good,  but  that  if  anything  is  done  to  advan- 
tage, it  generally  is  by  attending  simply  to  the 
baptism  of  John,  and  that  of  Christ,  distinctly. 
But  after  some  time,  he  who  managed  the  dis- 
pute being  very  full  of  words,  seemed  to  spend 
himself  a  little.  I  then  desired  him  to  be 
quiet;  and  when  bespoke  to  the  matter,  to 
be  short  and  clear,  as  I  had  been  and  intended 
to  be.  I  urged  a  proof  from  Scripture  for 
water  baptism,  as  being  the  express  command 
of  Christ,  and  also  for  their  mode  of  adminis- 
tering it,  (as  their  mode  must  be  supposed  to  be 
what  they  thought  right.)  This  put  him  to  a 
nonplus,  and  he  declined  it ;  but  would  hold 
to  water  baptisni  in  more  general  terms.  I  dis- 
tinguished between  water  baptism  in  general, 
and  their  mode;  which  he  declined  to  under- 
take the  defence  of,  but  soon  grew  weary  of  the 
subject,  and  said  he  must  go.  I  endeavored 
to  soften  the  matter  a  little,  and  others  entered 
into  the  subject  on  more  general  terms,  so  the 
discussion  ended.  I  thought  they  seemed 
much  disappointed,  as  I  believe  they  thought 
their  ground  so  good  that  on  it  they  could  not 
be  withstood  ;  but  they  soon  saw  that  so  much 
could  be  said  on  the  question,  and  they  could 
not  withstand  the  force  of  it,  that  they  seemed 
to  doubt  whether  there  was  so  much  in  it  as 
they  had  thought.  William  Savery  having  of- 
fered something  in  the  controversy,  now  speak- 
ing Dutch,  they  seemed  to  unite  in  some  points  ; 
and  after  a  pretty  full  opportunity  I  requested 
them  to  stop,  which  they  did,  as  to  conversa- 
tion ;  and  a  reverential  feeling  came  over  us, 
and  we  had  a  very  solemn  opportunity  in  sup- 
plication, in  which  the  Lord's  power  seemed  to 
shine  overall,  and  our  hearts  were  humbled  to- 
gether, so  that  we  parted  in  much  brotherly 
love. 

This  being  the  seventh-day  evening,  we  con- 
cluded to  hold  a  meeting  next  day,  being  the 
16th  of  10th  mo.,  in  our  own  room,  at  ten 
o'clock,  to  which  came  most  of  our  friendly 
acquaintance;  and  the  Lord  favored  us  to  ex- 
perience of  his  mercy  and  goodness,  in  a  very 


humbling  manner,  to  the  contriting  of  our  hearts 
and  qualifying  to  offer  unto  him  the  praise  of 
all  to  whom  it  is  due  now  and  forever. 

We  now  had  our  evening  meeting  in  pros- 
pect, to  be  held  at  six  o'clock,  which  was  very 
weighty  upon  our  spirits ;  and  being  before  in- 
vited to  dine  with  a  friendly  man,  who  sent 
a  coach  for  us,  we  went,  where  both  William 
Savery  and  myself  had  some  acceptable  ser- 
vice. To  this  house  came  a  daughter  of  one 
who  had  been  friendly  to  us,  who  appeared  to 
be  a  very  solid  young  woman,  and  had  before 
sent  us  a  book,  in  order  to  receive  our  names ; 
with  a  desire,  if  we  found  anything  resting  on 
our  minds,  we  would  write  it  under  our  names; 
which  we  did,  as  it  appeared  to  me  as  though 
it  was  right  at  that  time,  though  it  may  not  al- 
ways be  the  case.  This,  I  understood,  was  a 
practice  among  the  religious  people  in  Grermany. 
We  had  a  very  suitable  opportunity  with  her 
and  the  family,  and  left  them  in  a  sweet  frame 
of  mind,  and  returned  to  our  Inn  about  five 
o'clock.  The  people  collected  very  fast,  and 
soon  filled  our  rooms,  which  brought  great 
weight  upon  us  on  several  accounts,  as  the  want 
of  a  suitable  place,  for  we  could  not  furnish  this 
with  seats ;  and  many  of  the  great  of  this 
world  seemed  to  be  coming,  and  all  unacquaint- 
ed with  our  manner  of  sitting  or  moving  in 
our  meetings.  But  soon  after  the  meeting  was 
gathered,  my  dear  fellow-laborer,  William  Sav- 
ery, appeared  in  prayer.  In  the  exercise  of  his 
gift  therein,  he  was  led  to  touch  on  the  states 
of  many  present,  and  a  solemn  silence  prevail- 
ed, and  ended  in  brokenness  of  heart  in  many. 
After  which,  I  felt  my  way  clear  to  stand  up, 
and  found  great  openness.  Truth  continued  to 
rise  into  dominion  to  the  humbling  of  many 
minds  ;  after  which  I  was  easy  to  sit  down,  and 
William  Savery  rose  and  stood  near  an  hour. 
I  then  found  the  spirit  of  prayer  to  come  upon 
me  very  strong,  and  I  yielded  to  its  motion, 
and  was  very  much  favored  to  the  solemnizing 
of  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Our  meeting  end- 
ed in  great  sweetness,  and  we  parted  in  tenderness 
of  spirit.  Our  rooms  were  full,  and  according 
to  the  best  account  we  could  get,  there  were 
near  two  hundred  people  present,  the  greater 
part  of  whom  had  stood  three  hours  or  more, 
and  I  think  I  never  saw  people  of  any  descrip- 
tion continue  with  such  stillness.  They  ap- 
peared as  though  they  were  neither  weary  nor 
faint;  never  moving  from  their  places,  so  as  to 
make  the  least  noise,  but  with  weighty  solemn 
countenances  seemed  engaged  to  know  the  truth 
in  order  to  follow  it ;  many  of  them  came  with 
expressions  of  gratitude  and  embraced  us,  of 
the  youth  as  well  as  of  the  aged. 

10th  mo.,  17th. — We  found  our  minds  not 
fully  relieved ;  at  least  I  was  still  bound  in 
spirit,  though  my  companions  seemed  pretty 
cheerful.     A  sick  woman  had  the  evening  be- 
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fore  sent  for  us  to  make  her  a  visit,  which 
William  Savery,  with  L.  Seebolira  and  myself, 
did  this  morning,  and  found  nearly  twenty  per- 
sons present,  of  the  religious  sort.  We  were 
favored  with  a  very  open  opportunity  with  them; 
their  hearts  seemed  tender,  and  we  parted  in 
great  love. 

Still  finding  our  minds  not  clear,  as  to  leav- 
ing this  place,  after  weighing  the  matter,  our 
way  opened  to  have  another  meeting;  which 
we  appointed  in  our  chamber,  to  be  held  at 
six  o'clock ;  to  which  came  nearly  a  hundred 
people,  who  appeared  solid.  Many  of  them 
had  heard  of  our  meetings,  but  had  not  been 
to  any  of  them.  I  found  my  mind  set  at  lib- 
erty, and  the  Lord's  power  rose  higher  than  I 
had  known  it  before  since  being  in  Germany, 
through  my  minstry.  The  people  seemed 
to  be  melted  into  great  tenderness,  so  that  di- 
vers wept  aloud.  After  I  sat  down,  dear  Wil- 
liam Savery  appeared  in  prayer,  and  I  thought 
it  exceeded  any  that  I  had  ever  heard  before 
from  him.  The  meeting  now  ending,  the  peo- 
ple took  leave  in  great  brokennesS;  and  we  re- 
tired to  take  our  rest. 

Next  morning,  the  18  of  10th  mo.,  many 
came  to  visit  us  that  had  been  at  meeting,  es- 
pecially an  elderly  man  who  had  been  a  Major 
in  the  Prussian  army,  and  the  day  before  had 
been  to  see  us  ;  and  towards  whom  I  felt  a  par- 
ticular draught  of  love,  and  was  dipped  into 
near  sympathy  with  him,  and  had  something 
to  ofi'er  that  was  very  suitable,  as  he  afterwards 
confessed  when  he  came  to  open  his  condition 
to  us.  He  was  much  contrited,  and  said  his 
questions  had  been  answered  and  his  state  open- 
ed, and  he  was  thankful  that  the  Lord  had  sent 
us  into  that  land,  and  hoped  that  he  should, 
through  Divine  grace,  be  more  faithful  in  time 
to  come. 

We  now  thought  of  another  meeting,  which 
we  appointed  in  the  evening,  where  came  more 
than  one  hundred.  We  had  in  this  meeting  to 
labor  to  fix  the  principles  we  had  been  preach- 
ing ;  which,  when  we  are  led  to  do,  never  seems 
to  raise  and  animate  the  minds  of  the  people  to 
that  height  that  advocating  more  general  views 
does  ;  but  having  cleared  our  minds  of  what  lay 
with  some  weight  upon  us,  tenderness  of  spirit 
appeared  in  many,  and  our  meeting  concluded 
in  solemn  prayer,  and  we  took  leave  of  the  ten- 
der people,  thinking  to  leave  them  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  order  to  return  towards  Holland. 

(To  be  continued  ) 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
AN  ITEM. 

No.  23,  current  volume  of  the  Intelligencer, 
has  an  article,  subscribed  "  Parent,"  which 
proposes  to  raise  a  fund  by  individual  contribu- 
tions of  $5,  with  a  view  of  promoting  a  taste  for 
truthful  reading,  in  serial,  or  other  publications. 


I  unite  with  the  proposal,  and  enter,  as  one 
of  the  "200,"  with  a  subscription  of  $5. 

As  the  contributors  are  too  widely  separated 
for  all  to  meet  personally,  the  editors  of  the 
Intelligencer  will,  I  hope,  permit  us  to  make 
it  the  medium,  in  brief,  of  a  mutual  inter- 
change of  views  as  to  the  disposal  of  those 
funds.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  issue  of  a  monthly 
periodical,  large  enough  to  cost  $5  per  year, 
(postage  pre-paid),  and  leave  a  fair  remunera- 
tion for  the  publisher.      Sidney  Averill. 

Prophetstown,  111. 


NO  WASTE  IN  THE  UNIVERSE. 

What  an  economist  is  Nature,  so  made  by 
God  !  She  economizes  even  the  light  she  so 
immensely  possesses ;  catches  it  on  the  moon 
as  a  candle,  after  the  sun  has  gone  down,  as  we 
say,  when  he  is  but  rising  on  other  lands ;  and 
sends  it  inconceivably  far  to  us  from  the  stars. 
She  economizes  heat,  equalizing  it  for  the  life 
and  health  of  the  whole  world,  by  currents  in 
the  air  and  ocean  and  of  the  electric  fluid. 
She  economizes  water,  to  answer  a  thousand 
successive  important  purposes,  in  a  thousand 
different  places,  with  the  same  drop.  How 
nicely  and  carefully  she  sifts  out  its  minutest 
portions  from  thelbriny  sea,  to  cleanse  the  air 
and  revive  the  plants  at  this  season,  to  fill  the 
springs  and  paint  the  sky,  and  support  all 
human  life  !  How,  with  her  mighty  elemental 
agencies,  she  crumbles  and  hears  down  the  bar- 
ren rock  from  the  mountains  and  hills,  to  fer- 
tilize, for  boundless  and  endless  crop^,  the  val- 
ley and  the  plain  !  How  she  makes  the  ashes 
even  of  the  dead  spring  into  grass,  and  blossom 
into  flowers  !  How,  applying  the  same  economy 
to  crude  mineral,  from  the  very  gravel  in  the 
ground  she  distils  a  curious  delicate  wash  to 
protect  the  tender  stalks  of  the  growing  grain  • 
though  you  may  not  think  what  perhaps  cuts 
your  hand  to  bleeding  is  this  varnish  of  flint ! 
How  she  saves  every  hair,  particle,  nail-paring, 
and  exhalation,  to  turn  it  to  some  account ! 
How  she  converts  ice,  and  the  snow  that  man- 
ures the  poor  man's  ground,  into  harvest  of 
corn  and  wheat  !  How  she  nourishes  her  vege- 
fable  offspring,  so  that  her  animal  may  not  die 
of  hunger  !  The  roots  of  a  shrub,  thirsty  for  a 
supply  that  had  been  drawn  aside  by  an  artifi- 
cial channel,  have  been  known,  in  their  resolu- 
tion not  to  be  defrauded,  to  find  their  way  to 
the  aqueduct  under  ground,  and  bore  a  hole 
through  its  soft  wooden  plug,  that  every  fibre 
might  drink  its  fill,  as  was  divinely  intended. 
To  one  who  looks  with  a  careless  view  on  Nature, 
it  seems  as  if  everything  with  her  were  in  ex- 
travagant excess.  We  quote  the  line  about 
"  many  a  flower  born  to  blush  unseen,"  and  we 
talk  of  the  floods  that  are  poured  away  to  nO; 
purpose.  But  a  closer  inspection  corrects  this 
error,  and  shows  how  frugal  her  utility,  and  I 
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perfect  her  order  ;  enough,  but  "  no  room  to  in- 
sert a  particle,"  however  Art  may  rearrange  her 
forms  to  educate  and  give  scope  to  human 
power. — 0.  A.  BARTOL. —  The  Moravian. 


A  Seasonable  Hint. — The  present  system 
in  this  country  seems  to  be,  to  give  the  youth 
amongst  us  all  the  learning  their  brain  can 
possibly  be  exercised  in,  and  all  the  polish  that 
would  render  them  fit  companions  for  the  great 
people  of  the  world,  but  I  think  that,  even  with 
respect  to  these  things,  we  should  let  our  mod- 
eration appear  unto  all  men. — Sarah  {Li/nes) 
Gruhh. 


A  CAUTION  TO  FRIENDS. 

We  select  from  "  Friends'  Miscellany,"  an 
essay  bearing  the  above  caption,  written  by  our 
late  Friend  John  Comly,  in  1839.  It  is  singu- 
larly applicable  to  the  day  in  which  we  live, 
and  may  be  received  as  a  word  in  season. — 
Eds. 

It  is  considered  a  maxim  in  philosophy,  that 
like  causes  under  similar  circumstances,  al- 
ways produce  like  effects and  Solomon  prob- 
ably alludes  to  the  same  thing  where  he  says, 
^'  The  thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that  which 
shall  be ;  and  that  which  is  done  is  that  which 
will  be  done."    If  the  premises  are  true,  man- 
kind may  learn  from  what  is  past  to  avoid  those 
"  causes"  which  have  produced  disastrous  "  ef- 
fects    and  "  those  things  which  have  been"  in 
time  past,. of  a  character  inconsistent  with  the 
peaceable  principles  of  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
may  be  held  up  to  view  as  a  warning  to  those 
who  profess  to  be  under  the  gospel  dispensa- 
tion, lest  they  again  ^' be  done"  under  like  cir- 
cumstances.   In  the  early  settlement  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  civil  government  was  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  Friends  and  administered  by  them, 
both  in  a  legislative  and  executive  capacity.  As 
the  population  increased,  and  many  of  a  differ- 
ent character  (as  to  pacific  principles)  became 
interested  in  the  affairs  of  civil  government,  a 
difference  in  politics  increased,  until  party  strife 
prevailed  on  the  subject  of  civil  rights  and  the 
administration  of  state  affairs.    When  political 
contest  had  arisen  to  such  a  height  as  to  pro- 
duce unchristian  feelings  of  strife  and  conten- 
tion,  it  would  have  been  prudent  in  Friends, 
and  consistent  with  the  peaceable  spirit  of 
Christ  (which  they  professed  to  be  their  leader) 
to  have  quietly  withdrawn  from  the  scene  of 
confusion  produced  in  the  province  by  this 
state  of  things.    Friends,  however,  did  not  so 
give  up  the  point — they  contended  for  their 
civil  rights,  and  were  easily  persuaded  that 
their  religious  rights  were  in  danger,  if  the  ad- 
miuistration  of  the  civil  government  passed  into 
other  hands.    Again,  they  had  long  held  the 


•  reins,  and  seemed  to  think  they  were  most  ca- 

•  pable  of  guiding  public  affairs  according  to  the 
L  principles  of  the  proprietary,  William  Penn,  on 

which  the  government  was  founded.  Hence, 
they  tenaciously   maintained   their   right  of 
I   sufirage.    Elections  became  scenes  of  conten- 
tion and  disorder — and  politics  engrossed  much 
of  their  thoughts  and  conversation.    In  Phila- 
delphia county,  the  inhabitants  held  their  elec- 
tions at  the  old  court-house  in  the  city.  The 
people  from  the  remote  end  of  the  county  had 
to  go  near  sixteen  miles  to  carry  in  their  votes. 
So  high  had  the  strife  arisen,  that  on  a  certain 
occasion,  the  crowd  was  so  great  about  the 
court-house,  that  Friends  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  county  could  not  come  at  the  ballot-box  on 
the  first  day  of  the  election,  and  went  home. 
They  returned  to  the  polls  on  the  second  day; 
when  they  were  again  prevented  by  the  dense 
crowd,  and  went  home.    They  went  again  the 
third  day,  when  the  same  scene  appeared  in 
view,  as  if  with  design  to  prevent  them  from 
voting.    At  this  juncture,  a  certain  person  took 
advantage  of  a  cooper's  shop  in  a  cellar,  into 
which  he  entered,  and,  cutting  large  hoop  poles 
into  pieces,  threw  them  out  on  the  pavement, 
as  i'ast  as  he  could — these  bludgeons  were  as 
eagerly  seized  by  the  impatient  and  disappoint- 
ed country  people, — Friends  and  others,  of  the 
opposite  ticket,  and  with  them  they  forced  their 
way  to  the  ballot-box.    That  blood  was  spilt, 
there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  the  end  was  thought 
to  justify  the  means. 

Now,  what  real  friend  of  Truth  and  peace,  in 
the  non-resisting  spirit  of  the  gospel,  can  believe 
that  the  maintenance  of  civil  rights  will  sanc- 
tion such  violation  of  religious  and  pacific  prin- 
ciples ?  But  their  feelings  and  passions  had 
been  wrought  up,  perhaps  by  months  or  years 
of  political  controversy  previous  to  this  scene  of 
confusion,  and  opposing  of  evil  with  violence, 
even  unto  blood.  For  how  many  years  the 
election  ground  exhibited  similar  scenes  of  strife 
and  confusion,  previous  to  the  American  revo- 
lution, we  cannot  now  say.  The  body  of  Friends 
were  generally  considered  in  favor  o^the  old  ad- 
ministration, till  within  a  few  years  of  that 
period.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  leading 
influential  members  of  society  had  not  retired 
from  the  pohtical  contest,  when  they  discovered 
(or  might  have  discovered)  the  point  to  which 
a  peaceable  mind  might  proceed  in  support  of 
its  civil  rights  and  privileges,  without  violating 
the  principles  of  him  who  is  often  called  our 
pattern,  and  who  on  an  occasion  of  far  greater 
extremity  than  a  civil  or  contested  election, 
taught  his  followers  to  cease  from  strife  and  op- 
position to  a  war  spirit  in  this  emphatic  lan- 
guage, "  Ml/  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  else 
would  my  servants  fight,  so  that  I  should  not  be 
delivered  to  the  Jews  '."  Had  Friends  withdrawn 
from  the  civil  conflict  at  the  proper  time,  in- 
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stead  of  contendiDg  the  point  as  they  did,  at 
the  polls,  and  by  other  political  means,  there  is 
Kith  us  no  doubt  the  society  would  have  been 
less  molested,  and  many  of  its  members  would 
have  suffered  far  less  from  the  ruling  party 
during  the  revolution. 

But  their  sufferings  by  fines  and  imprison- 
ment, and  sometimes  personal  injury,  were  not 
till  the  atfiictions  and  trials  they  met  with,  in 
and  about  the  time  of  the  revolution.  Notwith- 
standing all  their  exertions  to  keep  the  govern- 
ment in  their  own  hands,  they  lest  it  by  over- 
powering numbers  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  in  the 
strife  and  contest  among  politicians,  many  of 
the  members  of  society  espoused  the  cause  of 
liberty  (as  it  was  called)  and  so  far  joined  the 
political  party  opposed  to  what  was  described  as 
British  usurpation  and  oppression,  that  their 
votes  were  given  in  favor  of  a  change  of  men 
End  measures  in  the  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  colonies.  It  was  no  marvel  that 
many  of  the  junior  members  of  society  took  a 
warm  interest  in  the  political  contest.  They 
had  the  examples  of  the  elder  ranks,  as  warm 
politicians — their  passions  were  wrought  up  by 
the  spirit  of  the  times, — the  public  newspapers, 
— the  political  meetings  and  high  colored 
speeches,  the  pamphlets  and  other  means  of 
excitement  used  by  statesmen  and  politicians. 
Hence,  when  hostilities  commenced,  and  per- 
sonal service  was  required,  many  Friends  (or 
members  of  society)  having  become  so  deeply 
involved  in  party  spirit  and  political  measures, 
were  ready  to  join  the  American  ranks,  and 
some  espoused  the  British  interest.  Their 
pacific  principles  were  abandoned,  for  the  sake 
of  what  they  were  taught  to  believe  was  the 
cause  of  civil  liberty.  They  enlisted  as  sol- 
diers, or  aided  in  various  other  ways  to  forward 
the  independence  of  the  United  States.  This 
occasioned  much  religious  concern  on  the  part 
of  the  society.  One  of  its  most  distinguished 
testimonies  was  prostrated  by  many  of  its  ac- 
knowledged members — and  these  of  all  ages 
and  in  various  stations,  though  chiefly  among 
the  ardently ounger  class. 

At  the  Yearly  Meeting  held  in  Philadelphia 
in  the  9th  month,  1775,  this  record  was  made : 
^' After  some  time  spent  in  a  close  attention  to 
the  sorrowful  account  given  in  the  answers  to 
the  sixth  query,  of  the  public  deviation  of 
many  members  from  our  peaceable  principles 
and  ancient  testimony  against  war, — with 
which,  the  minds  of  Friends  being  deeply  af- 
fected, and  desirous  that  this  important  subject 
may  be  maturely  weighed  and  considered,  in 
hope  that  Divine  wisdom  may  be  given  for  ad- 
ministering counsel  and  help  for  the  restoration 
of  those  who  have  thus  deviated,  and  for  the 
faithful  maintenance  of  our  Christian  testimony, 
it  was  agreed  to  adjourn  till  next  morning  ; 
when,  on  further  solid  deliberation  on  the  sub- 


ject, a  committee  of  twenty-six  Friends  was 
appointed  to  join  another  committee  previously 
named,  in  a  further  weighty  consideration  of 
the  present  state  of  our  religious  society,  and  of 
this  important  subject." 

The  next  day,  the  said  committee  communi- 
cated to  the  meeting  in  writing  their  united 
sense  and  judgment,  as  follows : 

"  We  have  taken  under  our  weighty  consid- 
eration the  sorrowful  account  given,  of  the 
public  deviation  of  many  professors  of  the  Truth 
among  us  from  our  ancient  testimony  against 
war :  and  being  favored  in  our  deliberations  on 
this  affecting  subject  with  the  calming  influ- 
ences of  that  love  which  desires  and  seeks  for 
their  convincement  of  their  errors,  and  restora- 
tion, in  order  that  our  union  and  fellowship  may 
be  preserved,  and  a  faithful  testimony  main- 
tained to  the  excellency  of  the  gospel  dispen- 
sation which  breathes  peace  on  earth  and  good- 
will to  men  : — it  is  our  united  concern  and  de- 
sire, that  faithful  Friends  in  their  respective 
meetings,  may  speedily  and  earnestly  labor,  in 
the  strength  of  this  love,  for  the  reclaiming  of 
those  who  have  thus  deviated  :  And  where  it 
is  necessary,  that  Quarterly  Meetings  should 
appoint  suitable  Friends  to  join  their  assistance 
in  the  performance  of  this  weighty  service. 
And  where  such  brotherly  labor  is  so  slighted 
and  disregarded  that,  by  persisting  in  this 
violation,  they  manifest  that  they  are  not  con- 
vinced of  our  Christian  principles,  or  are  actu- 
ated by  a  spirit  and  temper  in  opposition  thereto, 
it  is  our  duty  to  testify  our  disunion  with 
them.'' 

And  we  also  desire  that  all  Friends,  in  this 
time  of  close  probation,  would  be  careful,  in  no 
part  of  their  conduct  to  manifest  an  approbation 
or  countenance  to  such  things  as  are  obviously 
contrary  to  our  peaceable  profession  and  prin- 
ciples, either  as  spectators  or  otherwise.  At 
the  same  time  avoiding  to  give  just  occasion  of 
offence  to  any  who  do  not  make  religious  pro- 
fession with  us ;  -manifesting  that  we  are  actu- 
ated solely  by  a  conscientious  principle  and 
Christian  spirit  ;  agreeable  to  the  repeated 
cautions  and  advice  heretofore  given  forth  by 
this  meeting,  our  meeting  for  sufferings,  and 
the  epistles  from  our  brethren  in  Great  Britain, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  troubles  which 
have  lately  arisen,  and  continue  to  prevail  in 
these  colonies.'' 

"  And  as  many  Friends  have  expressed  that 
a  religious  objection  is  raised  in  their  minds 
against  receiving  or  paying  certain  paper  bills 
of  credit,  lately  issued  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  war;  apprehending  that  it 
is  a  duty  required  of  them  to  guard  carefully 
against  contributing  thereto  in  any  manner; — 
we  therefore  fervently  desire,  that  such  who 
are  not  convinced  that  it  is  their  duty  to  refuse 
those  bills,  may  be  watchful  over  their  own 
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spirits,  and  abide  in  true  love  and  charity,  so 
that  no  expressions  or  conduct  tending  to  the 
oppression  of  tender  consciences,  may  appear 
among  us.  And  we  likewise  affectionately  ex- 
hort those  who  have  this  religious  scruple,  that 
they  do  not  admit  nor  indulge  any  censure  in 
their  minds  against  their  brethren  who  have  not 
the  same ;  carefully  manifestiog  by  the  whole 
tQnor  of  their  conduct,  that  nothing  is  done 
through  strife  or  contention,  but  that  they  act 
from  the  dear  cojivictions  of  Truth  in  their 
own  minds ;  showing  forth  by  their  meekness, 
humility  and  patient  suffering,  that  they  are 
followers  of  the  Prince  of  peace/^ 

The  preceding  report  was  adopted  by  the 
Yearly  Meeting  and  recommended  to  the  serious 
observation  of  Friends  in  the  several  monthly 
and  Quarterly  meetings,  and  the  practice  of  the 
members  generally. 

Nevertheless,  on  examining  the  minutes  of  a 
Monthly  Meeting  not  far  from  Philadelphia, 
there  are  seventy-eight  cases  recorded  of  deviji- 
tions  from  the  peaceable  principles  of  the  gospel, 
during  a  few  years  of  the  American  revolution 
— a  large  number  of  which  resulted  in  disown- 
ments  from  society,  as  having  "joined  the 
military  men."  To  this  may  be  added,  the 
formation  of  a  society  in  Philadelphia  and 
another  in  New  England,  called  JVee  Quakers; 
being  composed  of  a  large  number  of  Friends 
who  left  the  pacific  principles  of  their  former 
profession  and  espoused  the  American  cause ; 
openly  avowing  their  opinion  by  their  practice, 
and  declaring  that  defensive  war  was  allowable 
under  the  gospel  dispensation. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  the  inquiry  arises, 
what  must  have  been  the  amount  of  dereliction 
from  the  peaceable  principles  of  their  Christian 
profession  in  the  whole  society  of  Friends  on 
this  continent,  extended  as  it  then  was  from 
New  Hampshire  to  South  Carolina  !  What  a 
motley  picture  of  Quakerism  was  thus  present- 
ed !  How  many  departed  from  the  society  in 
principle  and  practice,  and  returned  to  it  no 
more  !  And  how  few  stood  their  ground  with 
firmness  and  consistency  in  those  seasons  of 
close  trial !  It  was  an  awful  lesson  to  Friends 
to  come  out  of,  and  to  keep  out  of  party  spirit, 
and  be  separate  from  the  mixtures  and  confu- 
sions of  human  policy  and  political  expediency. 

Now,  if  "like  causes  produce  like  effects;" 
if  '<the  thing  that  hath  been  is  that  which 
will  be"  again,  whenever  human  policy  and 
party  spirit  are  suffered  to  prevail  over  Chris- 
tian moderation  and  the  peaceable  spirit  of 
Christ, — however  the  circumi*ances  and  sub- 
jects may  vary  that  are  suffered  to  draw  away 
the  attention  of  the  mind  from  the  vital  prin- 
ciples of  the  gospel, — how  awful  the  admoni 
tioQ,  the  caution  and  the  warning  to  him  who 
thinketh  he  standeth,  to  take  heed  lest  he  fall! 
—1889. 


From  Friends'  Review  of  1859. 
DOGGEREL. 

Turning  to  the  heading  of  this  journal,  I  find 
it  is  a  literary  as  well  as  a  religious  paper.  Its 
wide  circulation  opens  to  its  influence  many  a 
household  where  that  influence  is  not  likely  to 
be  counteracted  by  similar  agencies.  As  a 
religious  journal,  it  carefully  adheres  to  what 
we  believe  to  be  the  highest  standard  of  Truth 
— as  a  literary  paper,  it  should  approximate  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  same  test.  The  variety 
of  opinions  on  this  subject  must  render  it  more 
difficult  to  conform  to  the  rule,  yet  its  impor- 
tance is  not  the  less  obvious. 

It  has  been  found  no  easy  task  to  define 
poetry.  Coleridge,  however,  an  eminent  pro- 
fessor of  the  art,  has  briefly  told  us  what  is  its 
chief  characteristic.  It  produces  an  excite- 
ment which  "  must  necessarily  be  elevating, 
imaginative  or  tender.'^  If  a  composition  then 
be  in  verse,  and  does  not  produce  the  state  of 
mind  described,  it  is  not  poetry,  and  must,  I 
fear,  be  included  under  the  designation  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  Few  things  are  so  dis- 
agreeable but  that  by  long  use  we  may  become 
reconciled  to  them.  The  uneasiness  we  suffer 
from  proximity  to  certain  offensive  objects  is  a 
beneficent  arrangement  to  preserve  us  from  the 
danger  of  too  close  an  association.  May  we 
not,  then,  ask  whether  the  dissemination  of 
doggerel  does  not  involve  a  responsibility  for 
the  vitiated  taste  that  it  produces?  The  poetic 
gift  is  a  rare  one — writers  of  doggerel  are  as 
the  sand  on  the  sea  shore;  poetry  refines,  while 
it  elevates  and  tenders  —  doggerel  degrades 
whatever  it  touches.  If  there  be  those  who 
cannot  be  content  without  obscuring  common- 
place thoughts  by  such  inversion  of  words  as 
will  make  them  fit  into  some  sort  of  measured 
lines,  let  them  at  least  confine  themselves  to 
worldly  topics — let  them  not  attempt  to  treat 
religion  in  a  way  which  neither  elevates  the 
thoughts,  cultivates  the  imagination,  nor  tenders 
the  heart. 

Yet  simplicity  of  thought,  feeling  and  ex- 
pression, is  the  frequent  characteristic  of  the 
great  Poet.  The  genius  of  Addison  found  fit 
employment  in  composing  that  beautiful  hymn, 
as  touching  as  it  is  simple,  "  How  are  thy  ser- 
vants blessed,  oh  !  Lord."  The  master  mind 
of  Wordsworth  did  not  descend  from  its  wonted 
elevation  when  he  wrote  that  sweet  poem,  so 
full  of  truth  and  tenderness,  "  We  are  seven." 
Nor,  to  quote  the  authority  of  an  inspired 
writer,  did  King  David  indite  a  psalm  more  full 
of  true  poetry,  than  that,  the  imagery  of  which 
is  drawn  from  pastoral  life,  "  The  Lord  is  my 
Shepherd,  I  shall  not  want."  The  great  Poet 
invests  the  most  simple  objects  of  common  life 
with  a  beauty,  and  even  a  sublimity,  which  cap- 
tivates all  whose  tastes  have  not  been  vitiated. 

Let  us  not  underrate  the  power  of  poetry. 
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Nothino;  so  impresses  one  in  reading  the  Auto- 
biography of  Wordsworth,  as  the  profound 
sense  which  he  entertained  of  the  greatness  of 
that  faculty  which  had  been  given  him  to  cul- 
tivate and  use  as  an  instrument  of  good, — and 
so  for  all  time  that  mighty  voice  shall  be  heard 
proclaiming  the  beneficence  of  the  Creator  in 
his  most  minute  as  in  his  greatest  works. 

How  wise  would  it  be,  then,  to  familiarize 
our  fiimily  circles,  not  with  the  poor  attempts 
of  those  who  cannot  rise  above  the  mere  imita- 
tion of  the  external  forms  of  poetry,  but  with 
the  outpourings  of  poetic  genius  ennobled  by 
Christianity.  How  wise  to  teach  our  children 
that  the  poetic  faculty  is  a  gift  conferred  on 
few,  which  we  vainly  attempt  to  imitate  by  the 
mere  arrangement  of  words, — to  tell  them  that, 
like  all  the  other  choicest  blessings  of  a  benefi- 
cent Creator,  it  is  a  gift  which  has  been  prosti- 
tuted by  men  "  of  corrupt  minds"  to  the  vilest 
purposes :  and  to  lead  them  into  a  familiarity 
with  those  illustrious  poets  who,  magnifying 
their  ofiice,  and  humbling  themselves  in  the 
presence  of  the  great  Giver,  have  used  their 
gifts  to  confirm  in  others — 

The  glorious  habit  by  which  sense  is  made 
Subservient  still  to  moral  purposes, 
Auxiliar  to  divine. 

Let  such  poets  and  such  only  be  their  chosen 
friends ;  let  them  in  their  company  study  na- 
ture, and  humbled  yet  elevated,  let  them  learn 
to  exclaim — 

Yea  1  long  as  Nature's  humblest  child 
Has  kept  her.  temple  undefiled 
By  sinful  sacrifice, 

Earth's  fairest  scenes  are  all  his  own: 

He  is  a  monarch,  and  his  throne 

Is  built  amid  the  skies."  C. 


PRESENCE  or  GOD. 

The  habitual  conviction  of  the  presence  of 
God,  is  the  sovereign  remedy  in  temptations; 
it  supports,  it  consoles,  it  calms  us. 

We  must  not  be  surprised  that  we  are 
tempted.  We  are  placed  here  to  be  proved  by 
temptations.  Everything  is  temptation  to  us. 
Crosses  irritate  our  pride,  and  prosperity  flat- 
ters it  ]  our  life  is  a  continual  warfare,  but 
Jesus  Christ  combats  with  us.  We  must  let 
temptations,  like  a  tempest,  beat  upon  our 
heads,  and  still  move  on ;  like  a  traveller  sur- 
prised on  the  way  by  a  storm,  who  wraps  his 
cloak  about  him,  and  goes  on  his  journey  in 
spite  of  the  opposing  elements. 

In  a  certain  sense,  there  is  a  little  to  do  in 
doing  the  will  of  God.  Still  it  is  true  that  it  is 
a  great  work,  because  it  must  be  without  any 
reserve.  This  spirit  enters  the  secret  foldings 
of  our  hearts,  and  even  the  most  upright  aff'ec- 
tions,  and  the  most  necessary  attachments, 
must  be  regulated  by  his  will ;  but  it  is  not 
the  multitude  of  hard  duties,  it  is  not  restraint 


and  contention,  that  advance  us  in  our  Chris- 
tian course.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  yield- " 
ing  of  our  wills,  without  restriction  and  without 
choice,  to  tread  cheerfully  every  day  in  the 
path  to  which  Providence  leads  us,  to  seek  no- 
thing, to  be  discouraged  by  nothing,  to  see  our 
duty  in  the  present  moment,  to  trust  all  else 
without  reserve  to  the  will  and  power  of  God. 
Let  us  pray  to  our  Heavenly  Father  that  Q.ur 
wills  may  be  swallowed  up  in  his. — Fenelon. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  10,  1864. 


City  subscribers  who  are  in  arrears,  are  re- 
quested to  call  at  the  publication  ofiice,  No.  131 
North  Seventh  Street,  and  pay  the  subscription 
due.  This  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  em- 
ploying a  collector. 

Our  country  subscribers  are  also  requested 
to  remit  the  amounts  due.  By  reference  to  the 
terms,  at  the  head  of  the  paper,  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  are  "  in  advance.^^ 

In  remitting  money  for  subscription  or 
books,  care  should  be  taken  that  it  be  in  hanh- 
able  funds:  and  where  books  are  ordered  to 
be  sent  by  mail,  money  to  meet  the  expense 
thereof  should  always  accompany  the  order. 
The  following  is  the  charge  of  the  P.  0.  de- 
partment : 

Books  not  over  4  ounces  in  weight 

to  one  address  4  c. 
"        over  4  and  not  over  8,  8 

"        over  8  and  not  over  12,       ,  12 

"  .      over  12  and  not  over  16,  16 

We  should  be  glad  to  reply  to  the  inquiry  of 
Z,  in  an  able  editorial  upon  the  subject,  but  we 
refer  him  to  an  extract  in  the  present  number 
from  "  Friends'  Miscellany,''  which  has  just 
been  sent  us  by  one  of  our  subscribers.  The 
writings  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us  may 
be  as  lively  and  appropriate  now  as  when  they 
were  written. 

Died,  on  the  24th  of  8th  month,  1864,  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Newtown,  Bucks  county,  Pa,,  Joseph 
Briggs,  in  the  95th  year  of  his  age  ;  for  many  years 
an  elder  of  Makefield  Monthly  Meeting. 


We  must  not  rest  in  outward  enjoyments,  as 
if  they  were  the  end  of  our  being.  The  true 
Christian  enjoys  outward  blessings  without 
resting  in  them,  and  so  has  the  comfort  of  the 
life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come. 
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HOW  TO  MANAGE  MEN. 

When  you  want  to  manage  men,  do  as  bee- 
keepers do  when  they  want  to  manage  bees. 
Here  are  two  men  that  have  bees  in  a  hive. 
One  says,  I  own  these  bees,  and  I  am  going 
to  divide  them,  and  move  them.''  He  prepares 
a  place  for  them,  and  then  goes  to  the  hive, 
thrusts  his  hand  rudely  into  the  midst  of  them, 
and  very  soon  he  has  his  bees  all  over  him, 
and  he  moves  himself  very  rapidly  !  That  is 
just  as  I  have  seen  men  attempt  to  manage 
men.  Another  man  gets  a  bowl  of  sugar  and 
water,  and  washes  his  hands  all  over,  and  goes 
with  the  utmost  quietness  and  serenity,  and 
opens  the  hive,  and  puts  his  hand  in  gently, 
and  the  bees  find  every  thing  sweet,  and  he 
can  scoop  them  up  as  though  they  were  so 
much  flour,  and  put  them  in  as  many  hives  as 
he  pleases,  (if  he  only  takes  care  to  put  a 
queen-bee  in  each,)  and  they  will  not  sting 
him,  or  fly  away.  And  people  say,  Wonder- 
ful !  that  man  has  a  real  magnetic  power  with 
bees.''  So  he  has,  when  he  has  sugar  and 
water  on  his  hands.  Now  when  you  want  to 
manage  men,  wash  your  hands  with  sugar  and 
water ! 

It  is  right  for  us  to  maintain  a  thousand 
courtesies  that  tend  to  give  pleasure,  and  to 
avoid  many  rudenesses  that  tend  to  give  pain. 
Choose  things  that  will  please  men.  Nutgalls 
are  not  the  only  things  in  the  world.  There 
are  roses  and  honey- suckles.  Wasps  are  not 
the  only  things  in  the  world.  There  is  honey 
as  well. — H.  IF.  Beecher. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
SCHOOL  FOR  PREEDMEN  IN  ALEXANDRIA. 

It  aff"ords  me  much  pleasure  to  acknowledge 
the  sum  of  $5  from  "Amicus,"  and  also  the 
sum  of  $10  from  "  H,"  (a  female  friend)  to- 
wards the  erection  of  a  school-house  for  freed- 
men  in  Alexandria,  Ya.  We  have  secured  a 
good  location  on  Washington  Street,  between 
Duke  and  Wolf  Streets.  The  cellar  has  been 
dug,  and  a  good  stone  foundation  has  been 
laid,  52  feet  long,  and  28  feet  wide.  The 
building  will  be  two  stories  high,  and  will  ac- 
commodate two  'hundred  scholars.  We  feel 
very  grateful  to  Cope  Brothers,  Henry  Cope, 
Isaac  Barton,  Eli  K.  Price,  D.  Parrish,  and 
others,  for  their  kind  aid.  In  addition  to  the 
sums  received  and  the  aid  expected  from  New 
England,  we  shall  need  four  hundred  dollars. 
The  eagerness  to  learn  does  not  abate,  but  in- 
creases. It  is  astonishing  to  see  their  thirst  for 
knowledge.  One  woman  who  did  not  know  a 
letter  in  the  alphabet,  could  read  three  verses 
in  the  New  Testament  in  five  weeks,  and  soon 
became  a  good  reader.  The  Bible  is  studied 
daily.  We  need  a  map  of  the  United  States,  a 
map  of  Africa,  and  a  globe.    Donations  of 


money  to  complete  the  building,  and  books  for 
a  library,  can  be  left  with  Thomas  S.  Malcom, 
609  Walnut  Street,  2d  story,  or  with  John  S. 
Hilles,  Beading  Railroad  Office. 

C.  Robinson. 

Aug.  23,  1864. 


origin  op  TITLES,  FORMS  OP  COURTESY  AND 
FASHIONS. 

From  Herbert  Spencer's  "  Illustration  of  Universal 
Progress." 

(Continued  from  page  415.) 

The  most  plausible  objection  raised  against 
resistance  to  conventions  is  grounded  on  its  im- 
policy, considered  even  from  the  progressist's 
point  of  view.  It  is  urged  by  many  of  the 
more  liberal  and  intelligent — usually  those  who 
have  themselves  shown  some  independence  of 
behaviour  in  earlier  days — that  to  rebel  in  thcvse 
small  matters  is  to  destroy  your  own  power  of 
helping  on  reform  in  greater  matters.  "  If  you 
show  yourself  eccentric  in  manners  or  dress, 
the  world,"  they  say,  "will  not  listen  to  you. 
You  will  be  considered  as  crotchety,  and  im- 
practicable. The  opinions  you  express  on  im- 
portant subjects,  which  might  have  been  treat- 
ed with  respect  had  you  conformed  on  minor 
points,  will  now  inevitably  be  put  down  among 
your  singularities  ;  and  thus,  by  dissenting  in 
trifles,  you  disable  yourself  from  spreading  dis- 
sent in  essentials." 

Only  noting,  as  we  pass,  that  this  is  one  of 
those  Jinticipations  which  bring  about  their  own 
fulfilment — that  it  is  because  most  who  disap- 
prove these  conventions  do  not  show  their  dis- 
approval, that  the  few  who  do  show  it  look 
eccentric — and  that  did  all  act  out  their  con- 
victions, no  such  inference  as  the  above  would 
be  drawn,  and  no  such  evil  would  result ; — 
noting  this  as  We  pass,  we  go  on  to  reply  that 
these  social  restraints,  and  forms,  and  require- 
ments, are  not  small  evils,  but  among  the  great- 
est. Estimate  their  sum  total,  and  we  doubt 
whether  they  would  not  exceed  most  others. 

Could  we  add  up  the  trouble,  the  cost,  the 
jealousies  vexations,  misunderstandings,  the 
loss  of  time  and  the  loss  of  pleasure,  which  these 
conventions  entail — could  we  clearly  realize  the 
extent  to  which  we  are  all  daily  hampered  by 
them,  daily  enslaved  by  them;  we  should  per- 
haps come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  tyranny 
of  Mrs.  Grundy  is  worse  than  any  other  tyranny 
we  suffer  under.  Let  us  look  at  a  few  of  its 
hurtful  results;  beginning  with  those  of  minor 
importance. 

It  produces  extravagance.  The  desire  to  be 
comme  il  faut^  which  underlies  all  conformities, 
whether  of  manners,  dress,  or  styles  of  enter- 
tainment, is  the  desire  which  makes  many  a 
spendthrift  and  many  a  bankrupt.  To  keep  " 
up  appearances,"  to  have  a  house  in  an  approv- 
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ed  quarter  furnished  in  the  latest  taste,  to  give 
expensive  dinners  and  crowded  soirees,  is  an 
ambition  forming  the  natural  outcome  of  the 
conformist  spirit.  It  is  needless  to  enlarge  on 
these  follies  :  they  have  been  satirized  by  hosts 
of  writers,  and  in  every  drawing-room.  All 
that  here  concerns  us,  is  to  point  out  that  the 
respect  for  social  observances,  which  men  think 
so  praiseworthy,  has  the  same  root  with  this  ef- 
fort to  be  fashionable  in  mode  of  living;  and 
that,  other  things  equal,  the  last  cannot  be  di- 
minished without  the  first  being  diminished 
also.  If,  now,  we  consider  all  that  this  extrav- 
agance entails — if  we  count  up  the  robbed 
tradesmen,  the  stinted  governesses,  the  ill-educa- 
ted children,  the  fleeced  relative  s,  who  have  to 
sufier  from  it — if  we  mark  the  anxiety  and  the 
many  moral  delinquencies  which  its  perpetra- 
tors involve  themselves  in ;  we  shall  see  that 
this  regard  for  conventions  is  not  quite  so  inno- 
cent as  it  looks. 

Again,  it  decreases  the  amount  of  social  in- 
tercourse. Passing  over  the  reckless,  and  those 
who  make  a  great  display  on  speculation  with 
the  occasional  result  of  getting  on  in  the  world 
to  the  exclusion  of  much  better  men,  we  come  to 
the  far  larger  class  who,  being  prudentand  honest 
enough  not  to  exceed  their  means,  and  yet  hav- 
ing a  strong  wish  to  be  "respectable,"  are 
obliged  to  limit  their  entertainments  to  the 
smallest  possible  number ;  and  that  each  of 
these  may  be  turned  to  the  greatest  advantage 
in  meeting  the  claims  upon  their  hospitality,  are 
induced  to  issue  their  invitations  with  little  or 
no  regard  to  the  comfort  or  mutual  fitness  of 
their  guests.  A  few  inconveniently-large  assem- 
blies, made  up  of  people  mostly  strange  to  each 
other  or  but  distantly  acquainted,  and  having 
scarcely  any  tastes  in  common,  are  made  to  serve 
in  place  of  many  small  parties  of  friends  intimate 
enough  to  have  some  bond  of  thought  and  sym- 
pathy. Thus  the  quantity  of  intercourse  is  di- 
minished, and  the  quality  deteriorated.  Be- 
cause it  is  the  custom  to  make  costly  prepara- 
tions and  provide  costly  refreshments;  and  be- 
cause it  entails  both  less  expense  and  less 
trouble  to  do  this  for  many  persons  on  a  few 
occasions  than  for  a  few  persons  on  many  oc- 
casions ;  the  reunions  of  our  less  wealthy  classes 
are  rendered  alike  infrequent  and  tedious.  * 

Then  consider  what  a  blighting  effect  these 
multitudinous  preparations  and  ceremonies  have 
upon  the  pleasures  they  profess  to  subserve. — 
Who,  on  calling  to  mind  the  occasions  of  his 
highest  social  enjoyments,  does  not  find  them  to 
have  been  wholly  informal,  perhaps  impromptu  ? 
How  delightful  a  picnic  of  friends,  who  forget 
all  observances  save  those  dictated  by  good 
nature  !  How  pleasant  the  little  unpretended 
gatherings  of  book-societies,  and  the  like;  or 
those  purely  accidental  meetings  of  a  few  peo- 
ple well  known  to  each  other!    Then,  indeed, 


we  may  see  that  a  man  sharpeneth  the  coun- 
tenance of  his  friend."  Cheeks  flush,  and  eyes 
sparkle.  The  witty  grow  brilliant,  and  even 
the  dull  are  excited  into  saying  good  things. — 
There  is  an  overflow  of  topics ;  and  the  right 
thought,  and  the  right  words  to  put  it  in, 
spring  up  unsought.  Grave  alternates  with 
gay  :  now  serious  converse,  and  now  jokes,  an- 
ecdotes, and  playful  raillery.  Everyone's  best 
nature  is  shown ;  everyone's  best  feelings  are 
in  pleasurable  activity  ;  and,  for  the  time,  life 
seems  well  worth  having.       *       *  * 

And  this  indeed  is  the  fatal  mischief  which 
these  conventions  entail — a  mischief  to  which 
every  other  is  secondary.  They  destroy  those 
highest  of  our  pleasures  which  they  profess  to 
subserve.  All  institutions  are  alike  in  this, 
that  however  useful,  and  needful  even,  they 
originally  were,  they  not  only  in  the  end  cease 
to  be  so,  but  become  detrimental.  While  hu- 
manity is  growing,  they  continue  fixed ;  daily 
get  more  mechanical  and  unvital;  and  by  and 
by  tend  to  strangle  what  they  before  preserved. 
It  is  not  simply  that  they  become  corrupt  and 
fail  to  act ;  they  become  obstructions.  Old 
forms  of  government  finally  grow  so  oppressive, 
that  they  must  be  thrown  off  even  at  the  risk 
of  reigns  of  terror.  ^Old  creeds  end  in  being 
dead  formulas,  which  no  longer  aid  but  distort 
and  arrest  the  general  mind;  while  the  State - 
churches  administering  them,  come  to  be  in- 
struments for  subsidizing  conservatism  and  re- 
pressing progress.  Old  schemes  of  education, 
incarnated  in  public  schools  and  colleges,  con- 
tinue filling  the  heads  of  new  generations  with 
what  has  become  relatively  useless  knowledge, 
and,  by  consequence,  excluding  knowlege  which 
is  useful.  Not  an  organization  of  any  kind — 
political,  religious, literary,  philanthropic — but 
what,  by  its  ever- multiplying  regulations,  its 
accumulating  wealth,  its  yearly  addition  of 
officers,  and  the  creeping  into  it  of  patronage 
and  party  feeling,  eventually  loses  its  original 
spirit,  and  sinks  into  a  mere  lifeless  mechanism, 
worked  with  a  view  to  private  ends — a  me- 
chanism which  not  merely  fails  of  its  first  pur- 
pose, but  is  a  positive  hindrance  to  it. 

Thus  it  is,  too,  with  social  usages.  We  read 
of  the  Chinese  that  they  have  "  ponderous 
ceremonies  transmitted  from  time  immemorial," 
which  make  social  intercourse  a  burden.  The 
court  forms  prescribed  by  monarchs  for  their  own 
exaltation,  have,  in  all  times  and  places,  ended 
in  consuming  the  comfort  of  their  lives.  And 
so  the  artificial  observances  of  the  dining  room 
and  saloon,  in  proportion  as  they  are  many  and 
strict,  extinguish  that  agreeable  communion 
which  they  were  originally  intended  to  secure. 
The  dislike  with  which  people  commonly  speak 
of  society,  that  is  ''formal,"  and  "stiff","  and 
"  ceremonious,"  in)plies  the  general  recognition 
of  this  fact;  and  this  recognition,  logically  de- 
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veloped,  involves  that  all  usages  of  behaviour 
which  are  not  based  on  natural  requirements, 
are  injurious.  That  these  conventions  defeat 
i^beir  own  ends  is  no  new  assertion.  Swift, 
criticising  the  manners  of  his  day,  says — "  Wise 
men  are  often  more  uneasy  at  the  over-civility 
of  these  refiners  than  they  could  possibly  be  in 
the  conversation  of  peasants  and  mechanics." 

But  it  is  not  only  in  these  details  that  the 
self-defeating  action  of  our  arrangements  is 
tracejrble  ;  it  is  traceable  in  the  very  substance 
and  nature  of  them.  Our  social  intercourse, 
as  commonly  managed,  is  a  mere  semblance  of 
the  reality  sought.  What  is  it  that  we  want? 
Some  sympathetic  converse  with  our  fellow- 
creatures  :  some  converse  that  shall  not  be 
mere  dead  words,  but  the  vehicle  of  living 
thoughts  and  feelings — converse  in  which  the 
eyes  and  the  face  shall  speak,  and  the  tones  of 
the  voice  be  full  of  meaning — converge  which 
shall  make  us  feel  no  longer  alone,  but  shall 
draw  us  closer  to  another,  and  double  our  own 
emotions  by  adding  another's  to  them.  Who  is 
there  that  has  not,  from  time  to  time,  felt  how 
cold  and  flat  is  all  this  talk  about  politics  and 
science,  and  the  new  books  and  the  new  men, 
and  how  a  genuine  utterance  of  fellow-feeling 
outweighs  the  whole  of  it  ?  Mark  the  words  of 
Bacon  : — '<  For  a  crowd  is  not  a  company,  and 
faces  are  but  a  gallery  of  pictures,  and  talk  but 
a  tinkling cymbol,  where  there  is  no  love." 

If  this  be  true,  then  it  is  only  after  acquaint- 
ance has  grown  into  intimacy,  and  intimacy  has 
ripened  into  friendship,  that  the  real  commun- 
ion which  men  need  becomes  possible.  A  ra- 
tionally-formed circle  must  consist  almost  wholly 
of  those  on  terms  of  familiarity  and  regard,  with 
but  one  or  two  strangers.  What  folly,  then, 
underlies  the  whole  system  of  onr  grand  din- 
ners, our  "  at  homes,"  our  evening  parties — 
assemblages  made  up  of  many  who  never  met 
before,  many  others  who  just  bow  to  each  oth- 
er, many  othery  who  though  familiar  feel  mu 
tual  indifi'erence,  with  just  a  few  real  friends  lost 
in  the  general  mass  !  You  need  but  look  round 
at  the  artificial  expressions  of  face,  to  see  at 
once  how  it  is.  All  have  their  disguises  on  ; 
and  how  can  there  be  sympathy  between  masks  ? 
No  wonder  that  in  private  every  one  exclaims 
against  the  stupidity  of  these  gatherings.  No 
wonder  that  hostesses  get  them  up  ra'ther  be- 
cause they  must  than  because  they  wish.  No 
wonder  that  the  invited  go  less  from  the  ex- 
pectation of  pleasure  than  from  fear  of  giving 
offence.  The  whole  thing  is  a  gigantic  mis- 
take— an  organized  disappointment.    *  * 

Who  then  shall  say  that  the  reform  of  our 
system  of  observances  is  unimportant  ?  When 
we  see  how  this  system  induces  fashionable  ex- 
travagance, with  its  entailed  bankruptcy  and 
ruin — when  we  mark  how  greatly  it  limits  the 
amount  of  social  intercourse  among  the  less 


wealthy  classes — when  we  find  that  many  who 
most  need  to  be  disciplined  by  mixing  with  the 
refined  are  driven  away  by  it,  and  led  into  dan- 
gerous and  often  fatal  courses — when  we  count 
up  the  many  minor  evils  it  inflicts,  the  extra 
work  which  its  costliness  entails  on  ail  profes- 
sional and  mercantile  men,  the  damage  to  pub- 
lic taste  in  dress  and  decoration  by  the  setting 
up  of  its  absurdities  as  standards  for  imitation, 
the  injury  to  health  indicated  in  the  faces  of  its 
devotees  at  the  close  of  the  London  season,  the 
mortality  of  milliners  and  the  like,  which  its 
sudden  exigencies  yearly  involve  ; — and  when 
to  all  these  we  add  its  fatal  sin,  that  it  blights, 
withers  up,  and  kills,  that  high  enjoyment.  It 
professedly  ministers  to  that  enjoyment — which 
is  a  chief  end  of  our  hard  struggling  in  life  to 
obtain — shall  we  not  conclude  that  to  reform 
our  system  of  etiquette  and  fashion,  is  an  aim 
yielding  to  few  in  urgency  ? 


THE  STRASBURG  CLOCK. 

The  priests  and  military  have  retired,  and  I 
am  now  sitting  in  a  chair  facing  the  gigantic 
clock — from  the  bottom  to  the  top  not  less  than 
one  hundred  feet,  and  about  thirty  feet  wide 
and  fifteen  feet  deep.  Around  me  are  many 
strangers,  waiting  to  see  the  working  of  this 
clock,  as  it  strikes  the  hour  of  noon.  Every  eye 
is  upon  the  clock.  It  wants  five  minutes  to 
twelve.  The  clock  has  struck  and  the  people 
are  gone,  except  a  few  whom  the  sexton  or  head 
man,  with  a  wand  and  sword,  is  conducting 
round  the  building. 

The  clock  has  struck  in  this  way :  The  dial 
is  some  twenty  feet  from  the  floor,  and  on  each 
side  of  which  is  a  cherub  or  a  little  boy  with  a 
mallet,  and  over  the  dial  is  a  small  bell.  The 
cherub  on  the  left  strikes  the  first  quarter,  that 
on  the  right  the  second  quarter.  Some  fifty 
feet  above  the  dial,  in  a  large  niche,  is  a  huge 
figure  of  Time,  a  bell  in  his  left,  a  scythe  in 
his  right  hand.  In  front  stands  a  figure  of  a 
young  man  with  a  mallet,  who  strikes  the  third 
quarter  on  the  bell  in  the  hand  of  Time,  and 
then  turns  and  glides,  with  a  slow  step,  round 
behind  Time;  then  comes  out  an  old  man  with 
a  mallet  and  places  himself  in  front. 

As  the  hour  of  twelve  comes  the  old  man 
raises  his  mallet  and  deliberately  strikes  twelve 
times  on  the  bell,  that  echoes  through  the 
building,  and  is  heard  all  round  through  the 
region  of  the  church.  The  old  man  glides  be- 
hind father  Time,  and  the  young  man  comes 
round  again.  As  soon  as  the  old  man  has 
struck  twelve  and  disappeared,  another  set  of 
machinery  is  put  in  motion,  some  twenty  feet 
higher  still.  It  is  thus  :  There  is  a  high  cross 
with  the  image  of  Christ.  The  instant  twelve 
is  struck,  one  of  the  apostles  walks  out  from 
behind,  comes  in  front,  turns  facing  the  cross, 
bows,  and  walks  on  around  to  his  place. 
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As  he  does  so  another  comes  out  in  front, 
turns,  bows,  and  passes  in.  So  twelve  apostles, 
figure  large  as  life,  walk  round,  bow,  and  pass 
on.  As  the  last  appears,  an  enormous  cock, 
perched  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  clock,  slowly 
flaps  its  wing,  puts  forth  its  neck  and  crows 
three  times,  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  outside  of 
the  church  to  some  distance,  and  so  natural  as 
to  be  mistaken  for  a  cock.  Then  all  is  silent  j 
as  death.  No  wonder  this  clock  is  the  admira- ! 
tion  of  Europe.  It  was  made  in  1571,  and 
has  performed  these  mechanical  powers  ever 
since,  except  about  fifty  years,  when  it  stood 
for  repairs. —  The  Moravian. 

"AT  THE  LAST.*' 

Man  goeth  forth  unto  his  work,  and  to  his  labor,  until  the 
evening.— Ps.  104  :  23. 

The  Stream  is  calmest  when  it  nears  the  tide, 
And  flowers  are  sweetest  at  the  eventide, 
And  birds  most  musical  at  the  close  of  day, 
And  saints  divinest  when  they  pass  away. 

Morning  is  lovely,  but  a  holier  charm 

Lies  folded  close  in  evening's  robe  of  balm ; 

And  weary  man  must  ever  love  her  best, 

For  morning  calls  to  toil,  but  night  brings  rest 

She  comes  from  Heaven,  and  on  her  wings  doth 
bear 

A  holy  fragrance  like  the  breath  of  prayer; 
Footsteps  of  angels  follow  in  her  trace, 
To  shut  the  weary  eyes  of  Day  in  peace. 

All  things  are  hushed  before  her,  as  she  throws 
O'er  earth  and  sky  her  mantle  of  repose; 
There  is  a  calm,  a  beauty,  and  a  power. 
That  morning  knows  not,  in  the  evening  hour. 

"  Until  the  evening"  we  must  weep  and  toil, 
Plough  life's  stern  furrows,  dig  the  weedy  soil, 
Tread  with  sad  feet  our  rough  and  thorny  way, 
And  bear  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day. 

Oh  !  when  our  sun  is  setting,  may  we  glide. 
Like  summer  evening,  down  the  golden  tide  ; 
And  leave  behind  us,  as  we  pass  away, 
Sweet,  starry  twilight  round  our  sleeping  clay ! 
Edinburgh.  M. 


From  "All  the  Year  Round." 
LET  IT  PASS. 

Be  not  swift  to  take  offence  ; 

Let  it  pass  ! 
Anger  is  a  foe  to  sense; 

Let  it  pass! 
Brood  not  darkly  o'er  a  wrong 
Wbich  will  disappear  ere  long; 
Rather  sing  this  cheery  song — 

Let  it  pass  ! 

Let  it  pass  ! 

Strife  corrodes  the  purest  mind  , 

Let  it  pass ! 
As  the  unregarded  wind, 

Let  it  pass  ! 
Any  vulgar  souls  that  live 
May  condemn  without  reprieve  ; 
'Tis  the  noble  who  forgive. 

Let  it  pass  ! 

Let  it  pass  1 


Evho  not  an  angry  word  ; 

Let  it  pass ! 
Think  how  often  you  have  erred  ; 

Let  it  pass  ! 
Since  our  joys  must  pass  away. 
Like  the  dew  drops  on  the  spray, 
Wherefore  should  our  sorrows  stay  ? 

Let  them  pass  ! 
Let  them  pass ! 
If  for  good  you've  taken  ill. 

Let  it  pass ! 
Oh  !  be  kind  and  gentle  still ; 

Let  it  pass  !  . 
Time  at  last  makes  all  things  straight ; 
Let  us  not  resent,  but  wait, 
Apd  our  triumph  shall  be  great : 

Let  it  pass  ! 

Let  it  pass  1 

Bid  your  anger  to  depart, 

Let  it  pass ! 
Lay  these  homely  words  to  heart, 

Let  it  pass  1 
Follow  not  the  giddy  throng  ; 
Better  to  be  wronged  than  wrong  ; 
Therefore  sing  the  cheery  song — 

Let  it  pass  ! 

Let  it  pass  ! 

Checking  Perspiration. — A  merchant, 
in  "lending  a  hand"  on  board  of  one  of  his  ships, 
on  a  windy  day,  found  himself,  at  the  end  of  an 
hour  and  a  half,  pretty  well  exhausted,  and 
perspiring  freely.  He  sat  down  to  rest.  The  cool 
wind  from  the  sea  was  delightful,  and,  engaging 
in  conversation,  time  passed  faster  than  he  was 
aware  of.  In  attempting  to  rise,  he  found  he  was 
unable  to  do  so  without  assistance.  He  was  taken 
home  and  put  to  bed,  where  he  remained  for 
two  years,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards  could 
only  hobble  about  with  the  aid  of  a  crutch.  Less 
exposure  than  this  has,  in  constitutions  not  so 
vigorous,  resulted  in  inflammation  of  theluDgs, 
pneumonia,  ending  in  death  in  less  than  a  week, 
or  causing  tedious  rheumatism,  to  be  a  source 
of  torture  for  a  life  time.  Multitudes  of  lives 
would  be  saved  every  year,  and  an  incalculable 
amount  of  human  suffering  would  be  prevented, 
if  parents  would  begin  to  explain  to  their  child- 
ren, at  the  age  of  three  or  four  years  the  danger 
which  attends  the  cooling  off  too  quickly  after 
exercise,  and  the  importance  of  not  standing 
still  after  exercise,  or  work  or  play,  or  of  remain- 
ing exposed  to  a  wind,  of  sitting  at  a  window  or 
door, or  of  pulling  off  any  garment,  even  the  hat 
or  bonnet,  while  in  a  heat.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered by  all  that  a  cold  never  comes  without  a 
cause,  and  that,  in  four  times  out  of  five,  it  is 
the  result  of  leaving  off  exercise  too  suddenly,  or 
of  remaining  still  in  the  wind,  or  in  a  cooler 
atmosphere  than  that  in  which  the  exercise  has 
been  taken. — Edmhurg  paper 

The  spirit  of  benevolence,  if  cherished  and 
encouraged,  sends  forth  fresh  shoots.  The 
soul  is  enriched  by  this  increase,  although  the 
means  of  exercising  it,  to  an  extent  adequate  to 
our  feelings,  may  not  be  within  our  power. 
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From  Good  Worda. 
NOTES  ON  ANIMAL  LIFE  IN  A  PRIMEVAL 
FOREST. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP   "THE  NATURALIST  ON  THE  RIVER 
AMAZONS." 
(Continued  from  page  398.) 

We  can  see,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
stream  as  we  descend  the  slope,  a  cluster  of 
scarlet  and  blue  macaws  hanging  about  huge 
bunches  of  fruit,  under  the  crown  of  a  stately 
palm-tree;  a  harsh  cawing  is  heard  in  other 
directions, — the  place  evidently  abounds  in 
these  large  and  richly-colored  parrots.  We 
unsling  our  guns,  lower  our  voices,  and  walk 
stooping  in  the  shade  of  the  underwood  toward 
the  spot.    It  will  be  better  for  us,  however,  to 
let  the  three  men  follow  up  the  chase;  for 
there,  a  little  further  on,  is  a  pair  of  birds 
seated  aloft  on  a  naked  branch,  more  worthy 
our  attention.  They  are  two  species  of  ampelis, 
or  chatterer,  a  group  comprising  some  of  the 
handsomest  of  the  feathered  tribes  to  be  found 
in  the  forest;  one  of  them  of  a  dark-purple 
hue,  with  snow-white  wings,  and  the  other  of 
a  beautiful  light-blue  color.    We  are  about  to 
leap  the  narrow  brook  in  pursuit  of  them,  when 
Sebastian  calls  our  attention  to  another  ob- 
ject,— a  little  sooty-black  monkey  with  white 
mouth,  which  lies  over  a  bough  not  far  above 
our  heads,  and  is  staring  and  grinning  at  us 
with  an  air  of  great  curiosity.  On  our  returning 
the  stare,  it  soon  takes  alarm  and  runs  off,  fol- 
lowed by  two,  three,  four  of  the  same  kind. 
The  impish-looking  troop  has  not  gone  far  be- 
fore the  foremost  utters  a  sudden  scream  and 
falls  headlong  to  the  mass  of  foliage  beneath, 
followed  by  its  companions.    It  has  doubtless 
encountered  the  glittering  eyes  of  some  serpent 
coiled  round  the  branch;  for  no  other  possible 
enemy  is  seen  or  heard  to  account  for  the 
panic.    The  effect  of  the  noise,  however,  is  to 
alarm  our  chatterers,  for  they  are  gone;  and  if 
we  wish  not  to  return  empty-handed,  we  must 
follow  that  flock  of  chirping  birds  which  have 
also  been  started  from  their  feeding-places  by 
the  same  scream.    We  soon  come  up  to  the  tree 
on  which  they  have  settled,  and  pickins:  out 
one  of  the  band,  fire,  and  down  it  falls.  What 
a  pleasant  surprise  !  It  seemed  some  dull-hued 
finch  at  that  height;  but  now  that  we  hold  it 
in  our  hands  we  are  dazzled  by  its  exquisite 
beauty.  Head  golden-green,  back  half  velvety- 
jet,  half  bright  scarlet,  breast  light-blue,  and 
throat  purple  : — it  is  the  sete  cores  of  the  na- 
tives, the  seven-colored  tanager,  one  of  the  most 
richly-colored  species  of  its  genus,  which  is 
amply  represented  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
Our  tiring  has  scared  away  the  remainder  of 
the  flock,  and  being  succeeded  by  two  other 
loud  shots  from  our  companions,  the  whole 
animal  population  of  the  vicinity  has  taken 
flight,  amidst  a  piercing  din  of  alarm  notes 


The  result  of  the  shots  of  our  two  friends  is 
not  alike  in  both  cases ;  for  Manoel  has  brought 
down,  instead  of  a  bird,  a  large,  heavy  gray 
monkey,  with  black  wrinkled  face,  for  all  the 
world  like  that  of  an  old  negro.  It  is  the  bar- 
rigudo,  or  big-bellied  monkey,  of  the  Portu- 
guese colonists  {Lagotlirix  olivaceMs  of  zoolo- 
gists), a  species  belonging  to  a  numerous  group 
peculiar  to  tropical  America,  all  the  members 
of  which  have  long  muscular  tails,  with  naked 
palms  underneath  the  tips,  to  fit  them  for  a 
fifth  hand  in  climbing.  The  poor  animal  is 
scarcely  yet  dead,  when  its  limbs  are  bound  and 
its  palpitating  body  slung  over  the  shoulders  of 
our  Indian  attendant. 

We  resume  our  march,  tracking  our  way 
over  a  gently  undulating  district  beyond  the 
rivulet.  Our  progress,  however,  is  now  much 
slower,  as  Manoel  and  Lauriano  spend  much 
time  in  examining  the  ground  for  sarsaparilla 
plants,  their  number  seeming  to  increase  as  we 
advance.  The  plant  is  a  climber,  found  always 
in  the  shade  of  the  lower  trees  and  bushes,  to 
the  branches  of  which  it  clings  for  support. 
The  stem  is  green  and  spiny,  somewhat  resem- 
bling that  of  the  bramble  of  our  own  country; 
but  it  grows  straight  upwards  from  the  ground, 
and  the  leaves  are  oval  and  strongly  veined. 
The  roots,  which  constitute  the  drug,  grow 
horizontally  for  many  yards  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  are  very  dif- 
ficult to  dig  up  without  breaking:  yet  this 
must  be  done  ;  for,  if  collected  in  fragments,  it 
is  much  lessened  in  value.  We  cross,  in  the 
course  of  another  hour's  march,  two  more 
brooks.  On  the  banks  of  one  of  these  we 
start  an  inambu  from  its  nest,  and  shoot  an- 
other bird  of  the  same  species  as  it  is  trotting 
along  the  slope.  The  nest  of  the  inambu  is 
simply  a  hollow  place  smoothed  out  at  the  foot 
of  a  tree ;  but  how  beautiful  are  its  eggs,  almost 
as  large  as  a  hen's,  of  the  texture  of  porcelain 
and  of  a  clear  light-blue  color !  It  is  impossi. 
ble  to  go  far  in  any  part  of  the  forests  of  the 
Upper  Amazons  without  seeing  these  birds,  of 
which  there  are  many  distinct  species.  They 
have  the  habits  and  also  the  general  appearance 
of  partridges,  near  to  which  they  are  usually 
classed  in  natural  history  works ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  investigator  of  high  authority, 
Mr.  Parker,  they  are  in  reality  more  closely 
allied  to  the  ostrich  group  than  to  the  galli- 
nacea,  being  struthionous,  or  ostrich-like  birds, 
of  dwarfed  size  and  forest  habitat,  which  have 
merely  a  superficial  resemblance  in  form  and 
color  to  the  partridge  and  grouse  families. 

On  the  banks  of  a  fourth  and  broader  rivu- 
let we  make  halt,  and  eat  our  frugal  dinner. 
It  is  now  past  midday,  and  the  glowing  vertical 
sun  pierces  the  thick  canopy  of  foliage,  making 
the  air  warm  and  oppressive  in  the  shades  be- 
neath.   We  have  walked  perhaps  nine  or  ten 
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miles  from  the  encampmeDt,  and  are  now  in 
the  very  core  of  the  wilderness, — in  a  part 
probably  never  before  trodden  by  man.  There 
is  a  lull  in  the  movements  of  animal  life  on 
the  sunny  borders  of  the  brook,  and  the  only 
sounds  heard  are  the  reedy  notes  of  cicadas 
and  the  tapping  of  a  large  red-headed  wood- 
pecker on  a  hollow  tree.  The  insect  world, 
however,  appears  to  be  more  active  now  than 
in  early  morning.  We  can  see  from  our  dining- 
place  on  the  top  of  the  sloping  bank  numbers  of 
huge  blue  butterflies  (il/o/p/io  sisseis),  more  than 
half  a  foot  in  expanse,  sailing  with  outstretched 
^iugs  across  the  sunny  spaces  between  the 
crowns  of  trees;  and  many  smaller  kinds,  some 
of  a  glowing  scarlet  hue,  others  of  a  rich  purple, 
are  darting  about,  or  settling  on  the  ground 
close  by  us.  There  is  a  tree  trunk  a  few  paces 
off  which  seems  very  attractive  to  these  crea- 
tures. A  sweet  sap  is  exuding  from  cracks  in 
the  baik,  and  a  great  crowd  of  most  varied  and 
handsome  insects  surrounds  the  places,  all  the 
butterflies  having  their  wings  closed,  and  packed 
t  "gether  as  clote  as  they  can  stand.  One  kind 
has  large  spots,  resembling  the  eyes  of  owls,  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  wings  and  others  are 
adorned  with  marks  of  various  colors,  like 
many-hued  hieroglyphics.  Many  large  beetles, 
too,  are  booming  round  and  round,  apparently 
eearchirjg  for  a  place  to  alight  on  and  imbibe 
the  sweet  liquor.  Some  of  these,  on  capture, 
prove  to  be  most  richly-marked  creatures,  being 
of  a  coppery  hue,  with  radiating  orange-colored 
streaks  on  their  wing-cases. 

From  this  point  we  commence  our  return 
journey,  Lauriano  and  Manoel  having  decided 
that  it  will  not  be  practicable  to  collect  roots 
at  a  further  distance  from  the  cano<^s.  But 
before  leaving,  we  add  another  barrigudo  mon- 
key to  our  load  of  game,  shooting  it  as  it  was 
swinging  along  some  twisted  lianas,  over  which 
a  flock  of  a  smaller  species  was  passing,  and 
this  time  have  the  luck,  so  much  craved  by  the 
Amazonian  hunter,  to  find  a  young  one,  unhurt, 
clinging  to  the  back  of  the  poor  animal  as  it 
falls.  My  undemonstrative  young  savage,  at 
the  sight  of  this,  is  almost  beside  himself  for 
joy.  The  men  detach  carefully  and  fondly  the 
screaming  baby-ape  from  its  hold  on  the  fur  of 
its  mother,  and  nurse  it  in  turns  with  as  much 
pleasure  as  they  would  one  of  their  own  chil- 
dren. For  all  these  half-civilized  people  are 
fond  of  pets,  and  are  successful,  to  a  degree 
scarcely  credible,  in  taming  the  wild  animals 
of  their  country.  Our  march  home  is  much 
more  rapid  and  noisy  than  our  walk  in  the 
morning,  and  we  reach  the  encampment  long 
before  sundown. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  beautiful  and 
strange  forms  of  animal  life  harbored  in  these 
boundless  shades  can  only  be  made  gradually, 
and  the  best  way  of  attaining  this  is  to  go  alone, 


or  with  one  quiet  companion,  daily  into  those 
parts  of  the  forest  where  animals  are  most 
likely  to  be  seen,  and  move  about  leisurely  and 
silently.  It  is  in  this  way  that  we  occupy  the 
succeeding  four  days.  There  is  no  fear  of 
being  lost  with  such  a  follower  as  Sebastian, 
who  is  endowed  with  the  topographical  instinct 
of  a  dog.  A  favorite  spot  is  a  dry  hollow,  dis- 
tant about  a  mile  from  the  encampment,  where 
the  colossal  trunks  of  a  number  of  Brazil-nut 
trees  tower  up  from  the  ground,  and  a  line  of 
gigantic  arum  plants  marks  the  course  of  a 
little  rill,  now  parched  up  by  the  long  continu- 
ance of  dry  weather.  Whilst  seated  here, 
during  the  panting  hours  of  midday,  we  never 
fail  of  seeing  several  of  those  sprite-like  deni- 
zens of  the  shadiest  parts  of  the  forest,  the 
phaethorninae  humming-birds,  creatures  very 
different  in  habits  from  the  winged  gems  which 
swarm  about  blossoming  trees  in  open  sunny 
places.  The  phaethornioas  have  plain  olive- 
green  or  brownish  colors,  and  long  wedge- 
shaped  tails,  tipped  with  white.  They  do  not 
frequent  flowers,  but  search  for  food  (minute 
insects)  amongst  the  foliage  of  the  underwood, 
moving  with  whirling  flight  and  arrowy  swift- 
ness from  one  bush  to  another,  and  passing 
above  and  beneath  tlie  leaves  with  great  rapid- 
ity. They  vary  much  in  size  ;  for  we  find  here 
one  kind  not  much  larger  than  an  humble-bee, 
perched  sometimes  on  the  top  of  a  stem  of 
grass ;  and  another,  almost  as  large  as  a  swal- 
low, which  flies  up  to  us  boldly,  and  remains 
poised  in  the  air  for  a  short  time,  within  a  few 
inches  of  our  face.  The  nests  of  these  shade- 
loving  humming  birds  are  built  at  the  tips  of 
the  undivided  fronds  of  dwarf  palm-trees.  We 
are  sure  to  meet  with  one  or  more  of  them  by 
searching  carefully,  and  often  surprise  the 
diminutive  mother,  with  twinkling  black  eyes, 
sitting  on  her  eggs. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  REMARKABLE  FACT. 

Professor  Mitchell,  in  his  lectures  on  astron- 
omy, related  a  very  remarkable  fact.  He  said 
that  he  had  not  long  since  met,  in  the  city  of 
St.  Louis,  a  man  of  great  scientific  attaiuments, 
who  for  forty  years  had  been  engaged  in  Egypt 
in  decyphering  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  an- 
cients. This  gentleman  had  stated  to  him  that 
he  had  lately  unravelled  the  inscriptions  upon 
the  coffin  of  a  mummy,  now  in  the  London 
Museum,  and  that  by  the  aid  of  previous  obser- 
vations, he  had  discovered  the  key  to  all  the 
astronomical  knowledge  of  the  Egyptians.  The 
zodiac,  with  the  exact  positions  of  the  planets, 
was  delineated  on  the  coffin,  and  the  date  to 
which  they  pointed  was  the  autumnal  equinox 
in  the  year  1722  before  Christ,  or  nearly  thirty- 
six  hundred  years  ago.  Professor  Mitchell 
employed  his  assistants  to  ascertain  the  exact 
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position  of  the  heavenly  bodies  belonging  to 
our  solar  system  on  the  equinox  of  that  year, 
(1722  B.  c.,)  and  send  him  a  correct  diagram 
of  them,  without  having  communicated  his  ob- 
ject in  doing  so.  In  compliance  with  this  the 
calculations  were  made,  and  to  his  astonish- 
ment, on  comparing  the  result  with  the  state- 
ments of  his  scientific  friend  already  referred 
to,  it  was  found  that,  on  the  7th  of  October, 
1722  B.  c,  the  moon  and  planets  had  occupied 
the  exact  position  in  the  heavens  marked 
upon  the  coffin  in  the  London  Museum. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  or  THE  WEATHER,  &C. 
EIGHTH  MONTH. 

1863. 

Rain  during  some  portion  of 


the  24  hours, 

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,,.. 

Cloudy,  without  storms,  

Clear,  in  the  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  


TEMPERATURE,  RAIN,  DEATHS, 


Mean  temperature  of  8th 
month  at  Penna.  Hospital, 

Highest  do.  during  month. 

Lowest  do.     do.  do. 

Rain  during  the  month,  

Deaths  during  the  month 
counting  five  current 
weeks  for  1863,  and  four 
for  1864. 


9  days. 
0  " 
4 

18  " 


31 


1863. 


79.50  deg. 
94.50  " 
54.50  " 
1.44  in. 


2307 


1864. 


12  days 
0  « 

16 


31 


1864. 


79.40  deg. 
96.00  " 
60.00  " 
1.  in.  92 


1635 


Average  of  the  mean  temperatures  of 
8th  month  for  the  past  seventy-five 
years,  

Highest  mean  of  do.  during  that  entire 
period,  1863,  

Lowest     do.     do.  1816,  


72.94  deg. 

79.50  « 
^6.00 


SUMMER  TEMPERATURES. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  three  summer] 
months  of  1863,  

Mean           do.       do.       do.  do. 
months  of  1864,  

Average  of  the  mean  temperatures  of 
the  three  summer  months  during  the 
past  seventy-five  years,  

Highest  summer  mean  during  that  en- 
tire period,  1828,  1838,  

Lowest    do.  do.  do.  1816, 


75.08  deg. 
75.82 


73.34 

77.66 
66.00 


Much  has  been  said  about  the  "  the  heated  term  of 
nineteen  days,'''  of  the  month  the  present  year.  We 
glean  the  following  information  from  the  statistics 
furnished  by  the  careful  weekly  correspondent  of 
this  paper  (H.  Eachus),  to  show  how  forgetful  we 
are : 

1863.  1664. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  week 

ending  7th  inst.,   83.63  79.66 

Mean       do.     do.    14th  inst.,  84.50  83.54 


Mean  do.  do.  21st  do.  77.86  76.63 
The  mean  of  the  last  week  of 

the  month,  however,  was  in 

excess,  viz. :                     ....  72.30  77.51 

While  from  the  above  exhibit  it  will  be  seen  that 
ih^  month  was  only  a  trifle  behind  the  temperature  of 
last  year,  and  about  six  and  a  half  degrees  in  excess 
of  the  average  of  s«venty-five  years  past. 

The  temperature  of  the  entire  summer  exceeded 
that  of  last  year  about  three-quarters  of  a  degree, 
and  was  also  about  two  and  one-half  degrees  in  ex- 
cess of  the  average  of  the  summers  for  seventy- five 
years  past,  and,  though  less  than  the  years  1828  and 
1838,  we  cannot  help  admitting  the  truth  of  the 
popular  cry,  that  we  had  a  "  hot  summer  J' 

Notwithstanding  the  number  of  days  in  which  we 
have  had  sprinkles  of  rain,  it  will  be  seen  the  quantity^ 
like  that  of  last  year,  has  been  very  small. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  we  can  chronicle 
but  three  clear  days,  but  a  little  reflection  will  remind 
the  reader  that  nearly  every  day  of  the  month  has 
been  either  overcast,  a  portion  of  it,  or  decidedly 
cloudy. 

COMPARISON  OP  RAIN. 

1863.  1864. 

During  first  six  months 

of  the  year,  31.05  inch.  22.24  inch. 

During  the  7th  month,       6.00    "  3.77  " 

"       8th    "  1.44    "  ].92  " 


Totals, 


38.49 


Philadelphia,  Ninth  mo.  10,  1864. 


27.93  " 
J.  M.  E. 


Let  this  plain  thought  those  ingrates  strike. 
Who  still,  though  blest,  new  blessings  crave 

That  we  may  all  have  what  we  like. 
Simply  by  liking  what  we  have. 


I  remember  when  I  was  a  little  girl,  crying 
over  a  tangled  skein  and  sobbing,  I  shall 
never  untangle  it."  My  grandmother  said, 
"  wind,  dear  child,  wind  on,  inch  by  inch,  undo 
each  knot  one  by  one,  and  the  skein  will  soon 
disentangle  itself."  So  I  resolved  to  wind  on 
my  little  thread  of  life  day  by  day,  and  undo 
one  little  knot  after  another,  until  now,  indeed, 
the  skein  has  untangled  itself. —  The  Schonherg 
Cotter  Family. 

Moderation. — It  were  a  happy  day  if  men 
could  bound  and  qualify  their  resentments  with 
charity  to  the  offender :  for  then  our  anger 
would  be  without  sin,  and  better  coisvict  and 
edify  the  guilty :  which  alone  can  make  it  law- 
ful. Not  to  be  provoked  is  best ;  but  if  moved, 
never  correct  till  the  fume  is  spent;  for  every 
stroke  our  fury  strikes,  is  sure  to  hit  our- 
selves at  last.  If  we  did  but  observe  the  allow- 
ances our  reason  makes  upon  reflection,  when 
our  passion  is  over,  we  could  not  want  a  rule 
how  to  behave  ourselves  again  on  the  like  oc- 
casion. We  are  more  prone  to  complain  than 
redress,  and  to  censure  than  excuse.  It  is  next 
to  unpardonable,  that  we  can  so  often  blame 
what  we  will  not  once  mend.  It  shows  that 
we  know,  but  will  not  dO;  our  Mastei;'s  will. — 

Penn. 
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Learn  in  childhood,  if  you  can,  that  happi- 
ness is  not  outside,  but  inside.  A  good  heart 
and  a  clear  conscience  bring  happiness,  which 
no  riches  and  no  circumstances  alone  ever  do. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  quiet. 
Sales  to  the  home  trade  weak  at  $10  50@10  75 
barrel  for  SHperfine  ;  $11  50@12  00  for  extra  ;  $12  OW 
@13  50  for  extra  family,  and  at  $14  00  for  fancy 
lots.  The  market  is  bare  of  Rye  Flour.  The  last 
sale  reported  at  $10  50.  Corn  Meal  is  quoted  at  $7  50. 

Grain. — Sales  of  prime  old  Western  and  Penna. 
red,  at  $2  50@,2  55  bushel,  and  small  lots  of  new 
do.  $2  60  @  2  68.  Sales  of  Kentucky  white  at  $2  80 
@3.  Rye  commands  $  I  85@I  88  cents.  Corn  is  in 
request;  mixed  Western  at  $1  72,  and  yellow  at 
$1  73.  Oats  are  dull;  sales  at  89  cents  for  new 
and  98  cents  for  old.  In  Barley  Malt  the  market 
ranges  from  $2  30  to  2  50;  last  sale  of  new  Barley 
at  $1  75. 

Cloverseed  is  selling  in  a  small  way  at  $15@ 
16  for  new,  ^  64  lbs.  Timothy  is  worth  $6  25@6  50. 
Flaxseed  sells  at  $3  62@3  65  per  bushel. 


KATES  OF  ADVEBTISIUa 

A  limited  amount  of  advertising  in  this  paper  will  be  done  at 
the  following  prices;  six  lines  or  less  (this  size  type)  a  squaie: 

One  insertion  •  ••  •   bO  cts. 

Two  insertions  $1  00 

Eor  every  additional  insertion   40  cts. 

Por  every  additional  line  or  part  thereof   10  cts. 

Philada,  8th  mo.  27,  1864. 


MOOllESTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR    GIRLS  WILL 
reupeii  Tenth  month  Ist,  and  continue  in  Session  Forty  (40) 
weeks,    fc'or  Circulars  apply  to 

Mart  S.  Lippincott,  Principal, 
Moorestown,  Burlington  County,  N.  J.,  or  to 
LiPPixcOTT  &  Parrt,  S.  W.  corner  2d  and  Market  Streets,  i*hil- 
adelphia.  8th  mo.  29th,  1864.— 2  t. 

I)ELLEVUE  FE-MALE  institute— a  Boarding  School  for 
)  Girls.  This  institution,  healthfully  and  beautifully  located 
about  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  on  the  northern  limits  of 
Attleboro',  Hacks  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  will  open  its  wintkr  term 
on  the  first  day  of  Tenth  month,  1864,  (10th  mo.  1st,  1864).  The 
course  of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a  complete  I^n- 
glish,  Classical  and  Mathemalical  education.  Superior  facilities 
afiforded  for  the  acquisition  of  the  French  language. 

For  terms  of  admission  and  other  particulars,  see  Circular, 
which  may  be  had  un  application  to  the  Principals,  Attleboro' 
P.  0.,  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 

Israel  J.  Grahame, 
Jane  P.  Grahame, 
827—6  raos.  Principals. 

BRISTOL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— This  School  is 
located  iu  the  Borough  of  Bristol,  Pa.,  on  the  Delaware  River, 
twenty  miles  above  Phihidelphia. 

The'situati'Mi  is  pleasant  and  healthful, and  unsurpassed  in  con- 
venience of  access,  having  frequent  communication  with  Philadel- 
phia by  steamboat,  and  with  that  city  and  New  York  by  railroad. 

The  course  of  instruction  comprises  the  usual  branches  of  a 
good  English  education,  together  with  Latin,  French,  Drawing, 
&e.   For  circulars  address  Ruth  Anna  Peirce, 

8  m<i.  27— t.  f.  o.  Bristol,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

CONCOKDVILLE  SEMINARY,  for  Young  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men, is  located  near  Concord  Station,  on  the  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  Central  K.  R.,  20  miles  west  of  Philadelphia. 

Winter  Term  of  twenty-four  weeks  will  commence  10th  month 
3d,  1864.   For  Catalogue  apply  to  Joseph  Shortledge,  or  Augus- 
tus C.  NoRRis,  Concord ville,  Delaware  couuty,  Pa. 
8th  mo  20,  1864.— tf. 


n HESTER  VALLEY  ACADEMY,  for  both  sexes,  wiU  re-open 
\J  on  the  5th  of  9th  month,  1864.  This  institution  is  located  at 
Coatesville,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Central  R.  R.,  38  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  and  68  from  Harrisburg.  Number  of  pupils  last 
year,  123.   For  Catalogues  address, 

Jonathan  K.  Taylor,  Principal, 

Coatesville,  Chester  county,  Pa. 
8th  mo.  13,— 3m.  npf  1029  enz. 

ERCILDOUN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— This  Insti 
tution,  located  in  a  healthy  ana  beautiful  section  of  Chester 
county,  Pa.,  three  miles  south  of  Coatesville  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  will  commence  its  22ud  session  on  the  10th  of  Tenth 
month  (Oct.)  next.  The  course  of  study  embraces  the  branches- 
essential  to  a  complete  education.  The  terms  are  $70  per  session 
of  twenty  weeks.  The  languages  are  taught  without  extra 
charge.  For  circulars  and  further  particulars,  address  the  Prin- 
cipal, KlCHARD  DaRUNGTON,  Jr., 
8mo.  6—2  mo.  924  npfwo.  Ercildoun,  ChesterCo.,  Pa. 


FREE  SUGAR.— Choice  Granulated  Maple  Sugar,  from  Somerset 
county,  Pa.,  for  sale,  (by  the  barrel  only,)  at 

Wm.  H.  Woodward's, 
8th  month  13, 1864.  4t.— n.  p.  f,  93.  516  Market  Street. 

BOOKS  FOR  SALE  BY  THE  SUBSCRIBERS. 
"  Friends' Miscellany,"  compiled  by  John  and  Isaac 

Comly,  (11  vols.)  $7.50 

Journal  of  John  Comly,  (600  pages)  1.50 

Conversations,  &c  ,  of  Thomas  Story  1.00 

Journal  and  works  of  John  Woolman,  carefully  collated 

and  prepared  by  John  Comly  ♦•  1.00 

Hugh  Judge's  Journal     70 

Memoirs:  Ann  Byrd,  Isaac  Martin,  and  Rufus  Hall,  each-  •  •  25 
Charles  Comly,  Byberry,  Pa., 
or,  Emmor  Comly,  No.  131, 
3mo.  12,  1864.— tf.         North  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 


rp    ELLWOOD  ZELL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Booksellers  and  Sta- 
X  •     tioners,  Second  Floor  N  o's^  17  and  19  South  Sixth  Street, 
Philadelphia.   Also,  Manufacturers  *of  Photograph  Albums,  and 
Publishers  of  Friends'  Bookr,  and  Foulke's  Aimanac. 
3d  mo.  12,  1864.  tf. 


EOR  BENT.— A  LARGE  AND  COMMODIOUS 
two-story  dwelling  house,  with  three  rooms  and 
a  large  hall  on  the  tirst  floor,  and  a  convenient 
kitchen  attached  ;  a  large  and  good  garden,  and 
sufficient  stabliug.  There  is  also  a  large  school- 
house  convenient  to  the  dwelling,  the  whole  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  yard,  nicely  shaded.  This 
property  has  recently  been  used  as  a  boarding 
school,  with  satisfactory  success.  The  location  is 
healthy  and  pleasant,  the  neighborhood  good,  and 
convenient  to  places  of  worship,  schools,  stores,  &c. 
It  is  situated  in  the  village  of  Fallsington,  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa.,  two  and  a-half  miles  from  the  Fhilada.  and 
Trenton  Railroad  at  Morrisville,  and  three  from 
Trenton.  There  is  a  daily  mail  and  post  office  in 
the  place.  It  will  be  rented  all  together,  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  boarding  school,  or  separately, 
and  either  by  the  year  or  as  a  summer  residence,  aa 
may  best  suit  applicants.  For  particulars  address 
either  of  the  subscribers,  or,  to  view  the  property, 
call  on  Ebbnezee  Hancb,  near  the  premises. 

WILLIAM  SATTERTHWAITE, 
JAMES  R.  STACKHOUSE, 
Fallsington  P.  0.,  Bucks  county,  Pa. 

MARK  PALMER, 
3d  mo.  19,  64. — tf.        Edgewood,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


WM.  HEACOCK,  General  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North 
Mnth  Street. — A  general  assortment  of  ready-made  Coffins, 
and  every  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  "Fair  Hill"  Burial 
Grouna,— Funerals,  and  all  other  business  connected  with  the 
ground,  will  l?e  promptly  attended  to. 
7th  mo.  30.— tf. 


QTOKES  &  FOULKE,  MERCHANT  TAILORS,  No. 

52 1  Arch  St.,  have  on  hand  a  good  assortment  of 
CLOTHS,  CASSIMERES  and  VESTINGS,  and  are 
prepared  to  have  the  same  made  up  to  order  in  good 
style  and  at  moderate  prices 

Particular  attention  given  to  making  Friends' 
Clothing.  9mo.  12,  '63— ly. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  JOURNAL  OP  DAVID  SANDS. 
(Continued  from  p.  420.) 

This  morning,  being  the  19th  of  10th  mo., 
we  left  the  city  about  ten  o'clock.  It  was  a  verj 
solemn  time  to  many  who  came  to  see  us  before 
leaving ;  and  pur  landlord,  with  his  wife  and 
children,  seemed  much  affected,  and  many 
others,  who  see.iiied  as  though  they  could  hardly 
endure  the  moment  of  our  parting.  Indeed,  it 
was  a  time  to  be  remembered  by  us  all.  We 
had  many  portions  of  advice  to  leave  with  sev- 
eral of  the  family,  who  received  it  in  mnch 
brokenness  of  heart.  I  had  an  opportunity 
with  our  landlord  and  his  family  by  themselves, 
in  which  I  hope  I  was  in  my  place.  I  recom- 
mended them  to  God,  their  best  teacher  and 
guide,  after  which  we  parted  in  much  nearness 
and  love. 

We  proceeded  back  to  Potsdam,  the  residence 
of  the  King  of  Prussia,  as  aforesaid,  which  we 
reached  about  two  o'clock.  We  dined,  without 
making  much  stay.  Our  company  having 
agreed  to  reach  Brandenburgh  that  evening, 
but  yet  I  did  not  feel  quite  easy  so  to  do,  but 
submitted,  and  had  often  to  reflect  on  my  own 
conduct  in  so  doing,  believing  I  was  not  right 
in  leaving  this  place  then.  I  found  weakness 
to  increase  upon  me  and  on  all  our  company. 

The  road  being  bad  we  travelled  very  slowly, 
and  reached  a  poor  Inn  about  nine  o'clock,  where 
we  were  obliged  to  stop,  though  fifteen  miles 
short  of  our  intended  Inn.  Here  we  could  get 
little  to  eat,  and  the  most  ot  our  company  lay 
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upon  straw,  though  I,  being  unwell,  had  a  bed; 
but  being  covered  with  another,  it  was  very  un- 
pleasant; and  from  frequently  flinging  it  off 
through  the  night  I  took  a  violent  cold,  which 
distressed  me  much,  and  made  me  feel  very  low, 
both  in  body  and  mind. 

On  the  morning  of  10th  mo.  20th  we  went 
about  twelve  miles,  to  Bradenburgh,  where  we 
breakfasted  ;  after  which  Lewis  Seebohm  went 
to  see  our  friendly  acquaintance,  made  when  in 
this  town  before  3  who  received  him  with  ex- 
pressions of  kindness.  We  remembered  our 
love  to  him,  and  to  all  our  friends  in  the  town, 
which  they  promised  to  do,  we  being  in  haste  to 
proceed  towards  Holland.  Hitherto  the  Lord  » 
has  helped  us  beyond  what  we  deserved,  or  had 
reasonable  grounds  to  expect.  Just  as  we  were 
leaving  this  place  came  the  elderly  man  whom 
we  visited  in  the  morning,  as  we  left  this  town 
before;  he  met  us  with  much  kindness,  and 
told  us  his  daughter  desired  her  love  to  us.  We 
parted  in  much  nearness  of  spirit,  after  embrac- 
ing each  other  very  affectionately.  We  then 
proceeded  to  a  large  village  called  Zelan,  about 
eighteen  miles.  This  day  has  been  very  dull, 
having  felt  but  little  of  the  presence  of  Christ. 
We  travelled  about  forty-two  miles  to  Magde- 
burgh,  and  put  up  at  our  former  Inn,  where  we 
were  gladly  welcomed,  and  where  we  had  been 
before  very  cordially  received  amongst  a  relig- 
ious people  called  Pietists ;  but,  as  before  ob- 
served, we  were  disappointed  in  some  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  Society,  particularly 
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the  school-master,  who  gave  us  a  few  lines  to 
Berlin,  as  before  mentioned. 

I  may  now  acknowledge  the  favor  I  enjoy  in 
feeling  better,  both  in  body  and  mind,  for  these 
two  days  past.  Lewis  Seebohm  having  been 
out  to  see  some  of  our  former  friends,  returned 
and  expressed  the  satisfaction  that  some  had 
mentioned  in  hearing  of  our  return.  We  hope, 
before  we  leave  this  city,  to  see  matters  more 
settled  as  to  what  has  been  circulated  respect- 
ing the  bad  principles  we  are  said  to  hold. 

10th  mo.  23d. — Being  first-day,  we  had  a 
meeting  at  our  Inn,  where  came  two  friendly 
men  and  sat  with  us;  when  we  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  open  to  them  the  principles  of  truth,  we 
hope  to  their  advantage  and  our  refreshment. 
After  meeting,  we  proposed  a  meeting  among 
them  at  half  past  four,  when  we  met  a  number 
of  solid  poople,  but  they  seemed  as  though  they 
were  rather  looking  for  our  halting  than  to  help 
us  forward  ;  though,  as  we  apprehended,  they 
had  received  some  unfavorable  impressions  by 
the  reports  spread  by  the  before  mentioned  man 
respecting  our  books.  William  Savery  appeared 
in  prayer  in  the  early  part  of  the  meeting,  and 
the  people  kept  their  seats;  after  which  I  had 
something  to  offer,  which  they  seemed  to  oppose 
for  some  time,  but  the  power  of  truth  rising  and 
spreading  over  them,  they  were  brought  down, 
and  tenderness  of  spirit  appeared  amongst 
them  ;  and  finding  truth  had  gained  ground,  I 
sat  down,  to  leave  the  way  open  to  my  fellow- 
laborer,  who  had  a  seasonable  opportunity  with 
tbem ;  and  when  he  sat  down,  I  felt  something 
weighty  upon  my  mind,  and  stood  up,  when  the 
Lord's  power  reigned,  to  the  breaking  down  of 
the  stout-hearted,  as  one  who  often  appeared  to 
scoff  at  us,  in  the  fore  part  of  the  meeting, 
broke  out  into  many  tears.  On  sitting  down,  I 
soon  felt  my  heart  exercised  to  engage  in  the 
solemn  act  of  prayer,  in  which  I  was  much  re- 
freshed. The  meeting  then  broke  up  in  great 
sweetness,  under  a  sense  of  Divine  goodness. 
,  After  taking  leave  of  each  other,  we  returned 
to  our  Inn,  where  came  several  that  were  at  the 
meeting  ;  and  we  had  some  friendly  conversa- 
tion with  them  on  several  subjects,  which  they 
did  not  seem  clear  in ;  yet  1  believe  that  the 
light  has  broken  forth  amongst  them,  and  will 
gradually  arise,  and  finally  remove  those  things 
that  have  been  a  let  and  hinderance  to  the 
springing  up  of  vital  religion. 

10th  mo.  24th. — We  arrived  at  Halberstadt. 
Next  morning,  soon  after  we  had  taken  our 
breakfast,  came  a  very  solid  man,  who  saluted 
us  verv  kindly,  and  spent  a  short  time  with  us, 
and  made  way  for  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  six 
o'clock  this  evening. 

In  passing  along  the  street,  I  observed  the 
door  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  open  ;  I  went 
in,  and  found  it  greatly  ornamented  with  images 
and  pictures,  with  a  great  deal  of  carved  work. 


The  candlesticks  appeared  like  solid  gold,  and 
many  things  that  strike  the  outward  senses,  such 
as  the  representation  of  Christ,  as  large  as  life, 
extended  upon  the  cross,  with  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  one  other  standing  near,  in  a  very  pensive 
attitude,  and  many  other  representations ;  but 
all  seemed  to  be  covered  with  dark  superstition, 
and  the  people  very  ignorant  as  to  the  spiritual 
life. 

We  found  our  landlord  and  family  very 
friendly  to  us.  He  had  a  son  whom  he  had  ed- 
ucated for  a  minister,  and  said  he  was  very  sorry 
that  he  had  not  been  brought  up  to  some  other 
business,  as  he  had  no  inclination  for  preaching, 
nor  for  several  other  things  that  are  usually 
done  by  the  clergy,  such  as  taking  money  from 
the  poor,  for  what  they  called  the  Sacrament. 
This  he  thought  he  could  not  do ;  as  he  said 
they  often  took  it  from  such  as  wanted  it  for 
their  common  necessities.  He  was  very  friendly 
to  us,  and  went  to  the  meeting  and  behaved 
very  soberly.  The  number  attending  was  small, 
but  I  was  glad  I  was  there,  though  I  went  under 
great  discouragement.  I  believe  the  Lord 
owned  our  endeavors,  and  we  parted  in  much 
nearness  of  spirit.  After  we  returned  to  our 
lodging,  the  young  man  befor-e  spoken  of,  and 
one  other,  came  to  see  us,  and  had  much  friend- 
ly conversation  with  William  Savery,  in  which " 
he  seemed  to  be  near  to  us  in  principle. 

Next '  morning  we  set  out  for  the  city  of 
Brunswick,  after  taking  a  tender  leave  of  the 
family,  especially  the  young  man  before  men- 
tioned. We  passed  through  the  suburbs  of  the 
city  called  Wolfenbuttel,  where  it  is  said  Luther 
wrote  much  of  his  works.  The  people  relate 
that,  when  writing,  he  was  beset  by  Satan,  who 
attempted  to  get  his  inkstand;  which  Luther 
perceiving,  took  it  up  and  flung  it  at  him  so 
hard  that  he  broke  it  against  the  wall,  where 
the  ink  remains  to  be  seen  to  this  day.  I  did 
not  find  time  to  examine  the  matter  myself,  but 
I  believe  it  is  generally  credited  here. 

This  day  we  have  passed  through  a  very  fer- 
tile country,  where  we  saw  many  fine  towns  and 
villages.  We  arrived  in  Brunswick  about  six 
o'clock.  Soon  after  came  the  doctor,  who  be- 
fore had  visited  us,  with  another  person,  who 
received  us  with  much  love  and  seeming  affec- 
tion, and  spent  the  evening  with  us.  We  laid 
our  prospect  before  them  of  having  a  meeting, 
that  they  might  consider  of  it  and  let  us  know 
in  the  morning. 

10th  mo.  27th. — The  old  man  who  was  with 
us  last  evening  came  this  morning,  and  proposed 
the  meeting  to  be  held  at  half  past  five,  to  which 
we  agreed ;  but  before  the  time  appointed,  there 
came  a  friendly  man  and  informed  us  the  house 
could  not  be  obtained  that  was  intended  for  the 
meeting  to  be  held  in.  This  was  a  new  trial 
of  faith  and  patience ;  but  through  Divine 
mercy  and  goodness,  I  felt  my  mind  stayed  in  a 
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comfortable  hope  that  way  would  be  made  for 
the  meeting,  which  soon  after  was  done,  having 
inibvmation  by  another  messenger  that  a  house 
was  obtained.  Near  the  time  appointed,  we 
went  to  the  meeting,  and  found  a  few  gathered, 
and  soon  after  came  a  number  more,  so  that  the 
rooms  were  pretty  well  filled,  and  the  great 
Master  seemed  to  own  our  assembly  with  the 
overshadowing  of  his  love.  My  dear  friend 
and  fellow-laborer  William  Savory  was  much 
favored  in  supplication,  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
meeting:  the  savor  of  life  continued  to  increase 
rather  than  diminish  through  the  meeting.  At 
this  meeting  I  saw  the  first  man  sit  with  his 
hat  on,  since  I  have  been  in  Germany,  except 
those  that  profess  the  principles  that  we  do  ;  he 
was  the  doctor  before  mentioned.  He  appears 
to  be  a  man  of  a  tender  spirit,  and  much  con- 
vinced of  our  principles.  In  the  meetings  I 
thought  I  felt  the  call  of  Christ  to  him  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  :  he  appeared  tender  and  well 
satisfied  with  the  meeting ;  and  after  it  was  over 
he  came  to  our  lodgings,  and  supped  with  us; 
after  which  he  took  leave  of  us  in  an  affection- 
manner.  Thus  we  parted  in  near  love,  with  de- 
sires for  each  other's  preservation.  I  felt  much 
peace  of  mind  after  this  meeting,  though  my 
health  was  very  poor ;  and  after  I  went  to  bed, 
I  felt  as  though  my  senses  would  leave  me,  and 
on  the  whole  had  a  very  exercising  night;  and 
in  the  morning  was  much  straitened  to  know 
what  to  do  as  to  going  or  staying.  However,  I 
felt  a  little  strength  to  go  on,  though  it  proved 
a  very  trying  d.iy,  travelling  42  miles,  and 
taking  very  little  nourishment;  yet  I  was 
brought  through.  I  may  here  observe  that 
many  are  the  afflictions  of  us  poor  mortals,  but 
the  Lord  delivereth  out  of  them  all,  as  we  call 
upon  him. 

We  passed  through  the  city  of  Hildesheim, 
where  I  before  had  felt  uneasy,  without  trying 
to  have  an  opportunity  with  the  people  ;  but  my 
friends  being  now  desirous  to  go  forward,  and 
myself  but  weak,  I  submitted  to  go  on,  which 
brought  on  me  a  very  great  burden.  Having 
been  directed  to  a  place  to  stay  that  night,  we 
went  and  found  ourselves  in  a  very  poor  situa- 
tion, as  the  people  seemed  unfriendly,  and  we 
had  to  accept  of  very  poor  accommodations,  and 
p^y  high  for  it.  Here  1  grew  worse,  having 
^0  to  reflect  upon  myself  for  not  standing  faith- 
ful to  my  prospect.  In  the  morning,  discour- 
agements prevailed,  sq  that  I  gave  up  the  pros- 
pect of  going  forward  that  day  ;  but  after  taking 
a  little  breakfast,  I  thought  it  best  to  try  to  pro- 
ceed to  Pyrmont,  which  I  did ;  and  though 
many  were  my  exercises,  yet  I  got  through 
safe,  so  as  to  enjoy  the  company  of  my  dear 
friends,  especially  G-eorge  Dillwyn  and  wife, 
who  still  remained  here,  and  whose  labors  I  be- 
lieve have  been  of  great  use,  and  a  blessing  to 
the  people  of  this  place.    Here  I  again  felt  my 


mind  humbled  under  a  sense  of  my  want  of 
practice  to  perform  what  opened  on  my  mind. 
I  had  felt  a  strong  desire  when  at  Berlin  to  see 
the  King  of  Prussia,  and  made  some  attempts  to 
obtain  an  opportunity,  which  did  not  then  open 
as  I  expected,  and  we  all  felt  rather  unsettled, 
and  left  the  city,  after  leaving  a  letter  and  some 
of  Barclay's  Apologies  with  a  friendly  man  for 
the  King.  In  about  two  days  the  King  received 
them,  and  an  officer  was  sent  after  us,  but  did 
not  overtake  us.  The  person  who  had  the  care 
of  our  letter  and  book  sent  us  the  following  let- 
ter : 

To  THE  Friends  who  visited  Berlin — 

My  last  words  to  you,  my  dear  Friends,  were, 
God  be  with  you" — words  which  evinced  the 
fulness  of  my  heart.  I  love  you  with  all  my 
soul.  I  never  was  so  soon  inclined  to  unite 
with  any  men  as  I  was  with  you.  I  never  felt 
so  readily  a  constraint  to  open  my  mind  to  any 
men  as  I  did  to  you.  I  have  opened  this  sick 
heart  into  your  loving  souls;  but  yet  you  are 
not  wholly  acquainted  with  my  tried  condition, 
for  there  are  feelings  which  cannot  be  expressed 
in  words.  It  seems  as  if  I  was  forsaken  of 
God,  and  yet  I  abhor  the  thought.  I  have  no 
desire  to  live  or  to  die.  For  the  pleasures  of  the 
world,  let  them  be  called  what  they  may,  I  have 
neither  taste,  sense,  nor  feeling ;  but  who  will 
believe  it,  that  nature  can  thus  loathe,  thus  nau- 
seate the  world  ?  Yet  my  heart  remains  shut 
up  from  higher  and  heavenly  enjoyments:  the 
precious  sense  of  the  communion  with  God  that 
I  formerly  enjoyed  in  the  assurance  of  faith 
and  the  consolations  of  the  word ;  all  this,  which 
in  my  former  situation  I  enjoyed,  tasted,  and 
felt  of  these  gracious  gifts  of  God,  I  have 
scarcely  a  remembrance.  My  prayers  are  weak 
and  powerless ;  it  is  as  if  I  cried  to  God  from 
afar — that  he  cannot  hear  me;  and  this  is  also 
a  thought  which  I  abhor.  Such,  my  dear 
brethren,  is  nearly  the  circumstances  of  my 
soul.  Let  your  hearts  now  feel  with  painful 
compassion  how  it  is  with  me,  and  so  fall  down 
upon  your  faces  before  the  throne  of  the  Great 
and  Merciful  Being,  and  pray  for  your  poor, 
weak,  and  wounded  brother,  that  Jesus  Christ 
may  again  be  beautifully  formed  in  my  heart, 
that  I  may  again  rightly  fix  my  eyes  upon  Him ; 
then  shall  I  be  able  to  stand  in  this  heavy  ex- 
ercise. I  shall  take  from  his  hand  the  bitter 
cup,  and  not  murmur,  but  wait  for  his  help : 
then  I  shall  be  enabled  in  the  end  to  exclaim, 
"  Lord  God,  gracious  and  merciful ;  thou  art 
great,  and  thy  kindness  and  faithfulness ;  who 
was  ever  confounded  that  trusted  in  thee !" 

Yesterday,  my  beloved  brethren,  the  Minister 
Howitz  sent  for  me,  and  said  that  he  had  just 
now  received  a  letter  from  the  King,  who  was 
very  willing  and  ready  to  give  you  an  audience; 
and.  oh  how  gladly  would  I  have  called  you 
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back,  as  I  wished  most  heartily  an  interview 
between  you  and  our  good  King.  I  told  the 
Minister  it  was  possible  you  might  have  stayed 
over  yesterday,  the  21st,  at  Potsdam;  after 
which  he  immediately  dispatched  a  chasseur  to 
the  general  Bishop  Wender,  to  notify  him  that 
you  might  be  there.  Whether  the  cbasseur 
has  met  with  you  I  know  not,  but  if  it  be  ac- 
cording to  my  wishes,  you  will  have  an  audience 
with  the  King  to-morrow  morning  at  nine  ;  and 
in  this  case,  I  heartily  desire,  de^r  brothers, 
that  you  will  give  me,  as  soon  as  possible,  cir- 
cumstantial information  of  your  conference ; 
persauded  I  shall  not  make  any  bad  use  of  what 
you  intrust  me  with.  Your  letter  to  the  King, 
the  Minister  sent  to  him  yesterday,  but  the 
book,  which  the  messenger  could  not  take,  was 
sent  to  the  monarch  to-day.  Now  for  the  con- 
clusion :  God  be  with  you;  his  light  be  your 
guide ;  his  love  apd  grace  in  and  through  Christ 
Jesus  be  your  protection  and  defence  in  all  dan- 
gers. Be  of  good  comfort,  and  be  filled  with 
joyful  hope.  He  that  is  with  you  is  stronger 
than  he  that  is  against  you.  Never  shall  your 
memory  be  effaced  from  my  soul ;  never  shall  I 
cease  to  love  you  ;  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  my 
weary  soul  if  sometimes  you  will  make  me  joy- 
ful by  imparting  a  few  lines  of  love,  and  noth 
ing  but  death  will  prevent  my  answering  your 
dear  letter.  In  love  I  embrace  you  in  my  heart 
as  your  ever  loving  brother, 

Major  Marconnay. 
Berlin,  22d  Oct.,  1796. 

Bisohp  Wender  is  appointed  to  introduce  all 
strangers  to  the  King. 

This  interesting  letter  we  met  at  this  place, 
Pyrmont,  on  our  return  the  29th  of  10th  mo., 
since  which  we  have  had  our  various  exercises 
and  services.  We  found  Friends  generally  well, 
and  that  love  appears  to  be  gaining  ground 
amongst  them.  We  have  had  a  trying  time 
since  coming  here,  being  much  shut  up  as  to 
what  way  to  proceed ;  but  resignation  being 
our  only  resting-place,  we  have  been  desirous  to 
cast  our  anchor  in  that  calm  Haven  to  which, 
I  trust,  some  of  us  have  attained. 

11th  mo.  5th,  1796. — I  this  day  received  a 
number  of  letters  from  my  friends  in  New  Eng- 
land. They  seem  to  be  growing  in  heavenly 
things,  which  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  and  re- 
lief to  me;  but,  alas,  my  journey  looks  long, 
and  in  my  present  feeble  state,  my  return  to 
my  dear  family  and  friends  looks  rather  dubious 

than  otherwise.     (To  be  continued.) 


Men  who  have  half  a  dozen  irons  in  the  fire 
are  not  the  ones  to  go  crazy.  It  is  the  man  of 
voluntary  or  compelled  leisure,  who  mopes,  and 
pines,  and  lounges  about,  who  thinks  himself 
into  the  mad  house  or  a  premature  grave.  Mo- 
tion is  all  Nature's  law.  Action  is  the  mental 
and  physical  salvation  of  man. 


[The  following  Epistle  was  probably  written 
by  John  Woolman ;  it  bears  evidence  of  his 
peculiar  style,  and  Christian  spirit.] 

EPISTLE 

From  the  Yearly  Meeting  held  in  Philadelphia,  for 
Pennsylvania  and  Neiv  Jersey,  from  the  lid  day  of 
the  Ninth  month,  to  the  28th  day  of  the  same,  inclu- 
sive, 1759. 

To  the  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings  of  Friends 
belonging  to  the  said  Yearly  Meeting. 

Dearly  beloved  friends  and  brethren, — In  an 
awful  sense  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
Lord  our  God,  whose  tender  mercies  have  long 
been  continued  to  us  iu  this  land,  we  affection- 
ately salute  you,  with  sincere  and  fervent  de- 
sires that  we  may  reverently  regard  the  dispen- 
sations of  his  providence,  and  improve  under 
them. 

The  empires  and  kingdoms  of  the  earth  are 
subject  to  his  Almighty  power.  He  is  the  God 
of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh  ;  and  deals  with  his 
people  agreeably  to  that  wisdom,  the  depth 
whereof  is  to  us  unsearchable.  We  in  these 
provinces  may  say  he  hath,  as  a  gracious  and 
tender  Parent,  dealt  bountifully  with  us,  even 
from  the  days  of  j)ur  fathers.  It  was  he  who 
strengthened  them  to  labour  through  the  diffi- 
culties attending  the  improvement  of  a  wilder- 
ness, and  made  way  for  them  in  the  hearts  of 
the  natives ;  so  that  by  them  they  were  com- 
forted in  times  of  want  and  distress.  It  was  by 
the  gracious  influence  of  his  holy  Spirit,  that 
they  were  disposed  to  work  righteousness,  and 
walk  uprightly  one  towards  another,  and  towards 
the  natives,  and  in  life  and  conversation  to  mani- 
fest the  excellency  of  the  principles  and  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  religion  ;  and  thereby 
they  retain  their  esteem  and  friendship. 
Whilst  they  were  laboring  for  the  necessaries 
of  life,  many  of  them  were  fervently  engaged 
to  promote  piety  and  virtue  in  the  earth,  and 
to  educate  their  children  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord. 

If  we  carefully  consider  the  peaceable  meas- 
ures pursued  in  the  first  settlement  of  the  land, 
and  that  freedom  from  the  desolation  of  wars, 
which  for  a  long  time  we  enjoyed,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  under  strong  obligations  to  the  Al- 
mighty, who,  when  the  earth  is  so  generally 
polluted  with  wickedness,  gave  us  a  being  in  .i 
part  so  signally  favored  with  tranquillity  sljM. 
plenty,  and  in  which  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  are  so  •freely  published,  that  j 
we  may  justly  say  with  the  Psalmist,  "  What 
shall  we  render  unto  the  Lord  for  all  his  bene- 
fits r 

Our  own  real  good  and  tl  e  good  of  our  pos- 
terity in  some  measure  depend  on  the  part  we 
act ;  and  it  nearly  concerns  us  to  try  our  founda- 
tions impartially.  Such  are  the  different  re- 
wards of  the  just  and  unjust  in  a  future  state, 
that  to  attend  diligently  to  the  dictates  of  the 
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spirit  of  Christ,  to  devote  ourselves  to  his  service 
and  engage  /ervently  in  his  cause,  during  our 
short  stay  in  this  world,  is  a  choice  well  becom- 
.  ing  a  free  intelligent  creature.    We  shall  thus 
clearly  see  and  consider  that  the  dealings  of 
God  with  mankind  in  a  national  capacity  as  re- 
corded in  holy  writ,  sufficiently  evidence  the 
truth  of  that  saying,    it  is  righteousness  which 
exaltetla  a  nation      and  though  he  doth  not 
at  all  times  suddenly  execute  his  judgments  on 
a  sinful  people  in  this  life,  yet  we  see  by  many 
instances,  that  where    men  follow  lying  vani- 
ties, they  forsake  their  own  mercies."    As  a 
proud  selfish  spirit  prevails  and  spreads  among 
a  people,  so  partial  judgment,  oppression,  dis- 
cord, envy  and  confusions  increase,  and  pro- 
vinces and  kingdoms  are  made  to  drink  the 
cup  of  adversity  as  a  reward  of  their  own  do- 
ings.   Thus  the  inspired  prophet,  reasoning 
with  the  degenerate  Jews,  saith,  "  Thine  own 
wickedness  shall  correct  thee,  and  thy  back- 
sliding shall  reprove  thee  ;  know,  therefore, 
that  it  is  an  evil  thing  and  bitter,  that  thou  hast 
forsaken  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  that  my  fear 
is  not  in  thee,  saith  the  Lord  God  of  hosts." 

The  God  of  our  fathers,  who  hath  bestowed 
on  us  many  benefits,  furnished  a  table  for  us  in 
the  wilderness,  and  made  the  deserts  and  solitary 
places  to  rejoice,  doth  now  mercifully  call  upon 
us  to  serve  him  more  faithfully.  We  may  truly 
say  with  the  prophet,  it  is  his  voice  which 
crieth  to  the  city,  and  men  of  wisdom  see  his 
name  :  They  regard  the  rod,  and  him  who  hath 
appointed  it."  People  who  look  chiefly  at  things 
outward,  too  little  consider  the  original  cause  of 
the  present  troubles  ;  but  such  who  fear  the 
Lord,  and  think  often  upon  his  name,  they  see 
and  feel  that  a  wrong  spirit  is  spreading  among 
the  inhabitants  of  our  country  ;  that  the  hearts 
of  many  are  waxed  fat,  and  their  ears  dull  of 
hearing ;  that  the  Most  High,  i  n  his  visitations 
to  us,  instead  of  calling,  lifted  up  bis  voice  and 
crieth;  he  crieth  to  our  country,  and  his  voice 
waxeth  louder  and  louder.  In  former  wars  be- 
tween the  English  and  other  nations,  since  the 
settlement  of  our  provinces,  the  calamities  at- 
tending them  have  fallen  chiefly  on  other  places, 
but  of  late  they  have  reached  our  borders. 
Many  of  our  fellow  subjects  have  suff"ered  on 
and  near  our  frontiers,  some  have  been  slain  in 
battle,  some  killed  in  their  houses,  and  some  in 
their  fields,  some  wounded  and  left  in  great 
misery,  and  others  separated  from  their  wives 
and  little  children,  who  have  been  carried  cap- 
tives among  the  Indians.  We  have  seen  men 
and  women,  who  have  been  witnesses  of  these 
scenes  of  sorrow,  and  being  reduced  to  want, 
have  come  to  our  houses  asking  relief  It  is  not 
long  since  it  was  the  case  of  many  young  men 
in  one  of  these  provinces  to  be  drafted,  in  order 
to  be  taken  as  soldiers.  Some  were  at  that  time 
in  great  distress,  and  had  occasion  to  consider 


that  their  lives  had  been  too  little  comformable 
to  the  purity  and  spirituality  of  that  religion 
which  we  profess,  and  found  themselves  too 
little  acquainted  with  that  inward  humility,  in 
which  true  fortitude  to  endure  hardness  for  the 
Truth's  sake  is  experienced.  Many  parents  were 
concerned  for  their  children,  and  in  that  time  of 
trial  were  led  to  consider,  that  their  care  to  get 
outward  treasure  for  tbem,  had  been  greater  than 
their  care  for  their  settlement  in  that  religion 
which  crucifieth  to  the  world,  and  enableth  to 
bear  a  clear  testimony  to  the  peaceable  govern- 
ment of  the  Messiah.  These  troubles  are  re- 
moved, and  for  a  time  we  are  released  from 
them. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  Most  High  hath 
his  way  in  the  deep,  in  clouds  and  in  thick 
darkness  " — that  it  is  his  voice  which  crieth  to 
the  city  and  tg>  the  country  ;  and  oh  !  that 
these  loud  and  awakening  cries  may  have  a 
proper  efl"ect  upon  us,  that  heavier  chastisement 
may  not  become  necessary  !  For  though  things 
as  to  the  outward,  may  for  a  short  time  aff"ord 
a  pleasing  prospect;  yet  while  a  selfish  spirit, 
that  is  not  subject  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  con- 
tinueth  to  spread  and  prevail,  there  can  be  no 
long  continuance  in  outward  peace  and  tran- 
quillity. If  we  desire  an  inheritance  incorrupti- 
ble, and  to  be  at  rest  in  that  state  of  peace  and 
happiness,  which  ever  continues;  if  we  desire 
in  this  life  to  dwell  under  the  favor  and  pro- 
tection of  that  Almighty  Being,  whose  habita- 
tion is  in  holiness,  whose  ways  are  all  equal, 
and  whose  auger  is  now  kindled,  because  of 
our  backslidings ;  let  us  then  awfully  regard 
these  beginnings  of  his  sore  judgments,  and 
with  abasement  and  humiliation  turn  to  him 
whom  we  have  oflended. 

Contending  with  one  equal  in  strength  is  an 
uneasy  exercise ;  but  if  the  Lord  becomes  our 
enemy,  if  we  persist  to  contend  with  him  who 
is  omnipotent,  our  overthrow  will  be  unavoid- 
able. 

Do  we  feel  an  affectionate  regard  to  poster- 
ity; and  are  we  employed  to  promote  their  hap- 
piness ?  Do  our  minds,  in  things  outward, 
look  beyond  our  own  dissolution;  and  are  we 
contriving  for  the  prosperity  of  our  children 
after  us  ?  Let  us  then,  like  wise  builders,  lay 
the  foundation  deep  ;  and  by  our  constant,  uni- 
form regard  to  inward  piety  and  virtue,  let 
them  see  that  we  really  value  it.  Let  us  la- 
bor in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  their  innocent 
minds,  while  young  and  tender,  may  be  pre- 
served from  corruption ;  that  as  they  advance 
in  age,  they  may  rightly  understand  their  true 
interests,  may  consider  the  uncertainty  of  tem- 
poral things,  and  above  all,  have  their  hope 
and  confidence  firmly  settled  in  the  blessing  of 
that  Almighty  Being  who  inhabits  eternity, 
and  preserves  and  supports  the  world. 

In  all  our  cares  about  worldly  treasures,  let 
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Tis  steadily  bear  in  mind,  that  riches,  possessed 
by  children  who  do  not  truly  serve  God,  are 
likely  to  prove  snares  that  may  grievously 
entangle  them  in  that  spirit  of  selfishness  and 
exaltation,  which  stands  in  opposition  to  real 
peace  and  happiness  ;  and  renders  those  enemies 
to  the  cross  of  Christ,  who  submit  to  the  influ- 
ence of  it. 

To  keep  a  watchful  eye  towards  real  objects 
of  charity,  to  visit  the  poor  in  their  lonesome 
dwelling-places,  to  comfort  those  who,  through 
the  dispensations  of  Divine  Providence,  are  in 
straight  aod  painful  circumstances  in  this  life, and 
steadily  to  endeavor  to  honor  God  with  our 
substance,  from  a  real  sense  of  the  love  of 
Christ  influencing  our  minds  thereto,  is  more 
likely  to  bring  a  blessing  to  our  children,  and 
will  aff'ord  more  satisfaction  to  a  Christian  fav- 
ored with  plenty,  than  an  earnest  desire  to 
collect  much  wealth  to  leave  behind  us ;  for 

here  we  have  no  continuing  city  V  may  we 
therefore  diligently  "seek  one  that  is  to  come, 
whose  builder  and  maker  is  God." 

Finally,  brethern,  whatsoever  things  are 
true,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever 
things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely, 
whatsoever  things  are  of  a  good  report;  if  there 
be  any  virtue,  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on 
these  things  and  do  them,  and  the  God  of  peace 
shall  be  with  you. 

Signed  by  appointment,  and  on  behalf  of  our 
said  meeting,  by  seven  Friends. 


ALBERT  BENGEL — BORN  1687;  DIED  1752. 

Of  those  who  have  been  partakers  of  the  di- 
vine life  from  childhood,  and  in  whom  it  has 
seemed  to  grow  with  their  growth,  it  would  be 
difiicult  to  find  a  more  illustrious  example  than 
that  of  Albert  Bengel,  the  German  commentator. 
We  preface  his  history  by  words  of  his  own, 
which  will  show  that  his  views  of  human  nature, 
and  of  the  great  change  which  it  needs,  were 
not  superficial  and  inadequate.  "  What  is  con- 
version, and  what  properly  belongs  to  it?  It 
is  the  turning  and  submission  of  the  soul,  hith- 
erto sunk  in  self  ignorance,  self-love,  and  idola- 
try to  the  creature,  consequently  something 
hitherto  alienated  from  God ;  it  is  the  return- 
ing and  submission  of  such  a  soul  to  him,  and 
to  his  good  and  holy  will,  for  the  sake  of 
his  honor  and  glory,  and .  for  the  sake  of  its 
own  health  and  salvation."  "  May  a  fixed  time 
ever  be  referred  to  as  the  coHjmencement  of 
true  conversion  ?  Yes,  when  a  state  of  open 
sin  has  been  exchanged  for  decided  obedience 
to  the  grace  of  Christ,  the  very  day  of  such  a 
change,  or  even  the  hour,  or  perhaps  moment, 
may  be  referred  to.  But  when  the  transition 
has  proceeded  by  slow  degrees,  and  many  false 
steps  and  backslidings  have  intervened,  a  per- 
son finds  it  very  difl&cult  with  respect  to  himself, 


and  still  more  difficult  in  respect  to  others,  to 
point  out  the  time  when  good  or  evil  gained 
the  ascendant."  Then  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. How  may  we  most  scripturally  express 
ourselves  upon  our  own  state  of  grace  ?"  he 
replied,  "  AH  that  we  can  possibly  utter  upon 
this  subject,  is  contained  in  one  sentence  of  St. 
Paul : — '  Nevertheless  I  obtained  mercy  or, 
'  The  Lord  hath  called  me  out  of  darkness  into 
marvellous  light or,  '  Though  such  and  such 
was  I,  yet  I  am  washed,  I  am  sanctified,  I  am 
justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by 
the  Spirit  of  our  God.'" 

Albert  Bengel  said  of  himself  that  ''in  his 
childhood  he  experienced  grace  a  hundred-fold 
more  than  sufficient  to  have  destroyed  the  very 
life  of  sin  within  him."  This  was  not  the  lan- 
guage of  spiritual  pride,  but  of  humble  and 
adoring  gratitude.  Pie  appears  to  have  been 
baptized  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  infancy,  and 
to  have  possessed  the  devout  consciousness  of 
being  a  child  of  God  from  the  first  dawning  of 
reason.  "  In  his  earliest  years,  he  had  many 
clear,  pure,  tender  feelings  and  stirrings  in  his 
heart  concerning  God  ;  and  the  texts  inscribed 
on  the  church  walls  of  his  native  town,  from 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  concerning  sin, 
righteousness,  the  crucifixion,  and  other  sub- 
jects, produced  in  him  as  a  mere  child  emotions 
of  great  joy  and  peace."  "  With  childlike 
simplicity  he  followed  his  heavenly  Father's 
guidance,  and  submitted  to  God's  inward  and 
outward  discipline;  and,  though  he  did  not 
yet  fully  understand  what  a  high  and  rare  privi- 
lege he  enjoyed,  the  power  of  the  divine  word 
took  such  possession  of  his  heart,  that  he  had 
confidence  in  God  like  that  of  a  little  child  in 
its  parent;  took  great  delight  in  prayer,  longed 
for  the  better  life  to  come,  loved  the  Scriptures, 
enjoyed  the  church  hymns  and  the  simplest 
books  of  devotion,  had  a  tender  conscience, 
dreaded  doing  wrong,  and  showed  complacency 
in  every  thing  that«was  excellent.'' 

This  truly  Christian  child  enjoyed  a  large 
share  of  the  love  of  his  school  fellows  and  old- 
er persons.  For  a  time  his  piety  grew  "  like 
the  grass  that  tarrieth  not  for  man,'^  eluding 
observation,  but  continually  advancing  under 
the  blessing  of  God.  As  he  grew  up  into  boy- 
hood, he  was  no  stranger  to  the  stirrings  of  our 
common  corruptions.  Speaking  of  blasphe- 
mous and  bad  thoughts,  he  said,  in  after  life, 
"  Oh,  how  many  such  darts  have  heretofore 
gone  through  my  soul  in  my  younger  days,  as 
quite  to  alter  my  manner  of  behaviour  to  others, 
and  I  knew  not  how  to  prevent  it."  The  dis- 
tress which  he  thus  suff'ered  was  evidence  of 
the  repugnance  of  his  heart  to  these  evil  in- 
truders. Sudden  and  injurious  suggestions, 
and  sallies  of  thoughtless,  foolish  levity,  assail- 
ed him  likewise ;  but  he  was  preserved  from 
their  power  without  losing  the  character  of  a 
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boy  and  becoming  a  recluse.  At  the  same 
time,  the  very  early  and  gradual  character  of 
his  Christian  experience  was  itself  the  occasion 
of  certain  difficulties  which  only  increased 
knowledge  could  remove.  Speaking  of  the 
seven  psalms  which  are  called  penitential^  and 
which  young  persons  at  school  were  specially 
taught  to  commit  to  memory,  he  says,  "  Such 
passages  occasioned  me  much  perplexity  in  my 
younger  days  ]  for,  wishing  to  measure  myself 
by  the  measure  I  found  in  these  psalms,  I  en- 
deavored to  realize  the  same  strong  experience, 
and  could  not." 

In  youth  he  endured  temptations  and  trials 
of  another  order,  more  severe  and  perilous. 
These  came  from  the  study  of  philosophy. 
"  My  will  was  compliant/'  he  says,  "  but  many  a 
doubt  assailed  my  understanding."  Too  timid 
to  communicate  his  difficulties  to  any  one,  he 
brooded  over  them  in  secret,  and  disquieted 
himself  in  vain.  But  at  the  very  time  he  was 
thus  suffering,  the  goodness  of  God  afforded 
him,  he  tells  us,  such  affecting  discoveries,  and 
such  experiences  of  inward  peace,  that  he  felt  en- 
couraged to  persevere  in  childlike  prayer.  His 
spiritual  condition  at  this  time  is  easily  under 
stood.  His  affections  found* their  enjoyment 
and, repose  in  the  gospel^ of  Christ,  but  his  reaT- 
sonput  in  its  claim,  right'or  wrong,  to  demonstra- 
tion and  certainty  upon  truths  which  had  al- 
ready taken  possession  of  his  heart.  A  raw, 
unconverted  man,"  he  said  afterwards,  "  living 
after  the  course  and  f^ishion  of  this  world,  and 
therefore  indiffereat  to  the  truth  altogether, 
meets  with  no  difficulty  in  subscribing  to  any 
form  of  doctrine.  He  takes  a  thing  for  grant- 
ed, just  as  he  finds  it,  and  cares  not  for  the 
trouble  of  proof.  But  a  really  converted  man 
feels  truth  to  be  a  precious  thing ;  is  disposed 
to  inquiry  after  it,  preserves  it  when  found, 
and  handles  it  as  he  would  an  in valuat>le  jewel, 
— with  great  care  and  circumspection.  Find- 
ing it  impossible  to  go  on  in  a  careless,  trifling 
spirit,  he  is  obliged  to  prove  all  things,  what- 
ever trouble  it  may  give  him.  Now,  as  truth 
upon  every  point  is  not  attainable  without  many 
a  hard  struggle,  his  progress  is  often  very 
slow."  But  it  was  well  for  Bengel  that  his 
heart  was  established  with  grace."  While 
earnestness,  operating  as  he  describes,  may  be 
the  occasion  of  error,  indifference  is  usually  its 
cause  and  its  parent.  And  young  Bengel  grew 
up  into  an  enlightened  and  steadfast  faith  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  cross  and  all  the  truths 
which  cluster  around  it.  His  life  was  one 
great  exposition  of  their  power,  and  in  death 
they  lighted  his  spirit  through  the  dark  valley. 
— Kennedy^ s  "  Divine  Life.'' 

Desert  of  Sahara.  —  "  the  wilderness 
shall  waters  hrenk  out."  Perhaps  no  more 
hopeless  enterprise  could  be  undertaken  than 


to  attempt  to  reclaim  the  great  African  desert 
of  Sahara,  where  no  rain  ever  falls,  and  there 
are  but  occasional  oases  to  give  relief  to  the 
weary  and  fainting  caravans  that  traverse  it. 
Modern  science,  however,  laughs  at  seeming 
impossibilities.  Skilful  engineers  in  the  French 
army  in  Algiers  proposed  to  sink  Artesian  wells 
at  different  points,  with  the  strong  confidence 
that  thus  water  could  be  reached  and  forced  to 
the  surface.  In  1860,  five  Artesian  wells  had 
been  opened,  around  which,  as  vegetation 
thrives  luxuriantly,  thirty  thousand  palm  trees 
and  one  thousand  fruit  trees  were  planted,  and 
two  thriving  villages  established.  At  the  depth 
of  a  little  over  five  hundred  feet,  an  under- 
ground river  or  lake  was  struck,  and  from  two 
of  them  live  fish  have  been  thrown  up,  show- 
ing that  there  was  a  large  body  of  water  under- 
neath. The  French  government,  by  this  means, 
hopes  to  make  the  route  across  the  desert  to 
Timbuctoo  fertile  and  fit  for  travellers,  and 
thus  to  bring  the  whole  overland  travel  and 
commerce  through  Algeria,  which  will  be  one  of 
the  greatest  feats  of  modern  scientific  enterprise. 

From  the  Press. 
THE  CATSKILLS. 
Among  the  Catskills,  August  24,  1864. 
Pleasure-seekers  who  follow  the  routes  of 
fashionable  travel,  often  spend  the  season  of 
recreation"  at  Newport,  Saratoga,  or  at  the 
Mountain  House,  sauntering  day  by  day  in  full 
dress  through  spacious  saloons,  or  being  put 
through  the  necessary  course  of  sight-seeing 
according  to  rule,  while  night  after  night,  pre- 
ferring gas-light  to  the  moon  or  stars,  they 
dance,  gossip  and  flirt  with  as  much  abandon 
as  they  are  accustomed  to  during  the  fashion- 
able seasons  in  the  cities.  Such  travellers  miss 
the  true  uses  of  a  summer  vacation,  which,  it 
seems  to  me,  should  be  spent  under  circum- 
stances as  widely  different  from  one's  accustomed 
pursuits  as  practicable.  Thus  your  correspon- 
dent, a  toiling  man  of  the  desk  and  the  pen, 
has  sought  his  present  place  of  sojourn,  bring- 
ing his  family  and  a  congenial  party  of  friends 
to  a  plain  farm  house  in  the  Valley  of  the  Cats- 
kill  Creek,  and  yet  2,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Ascending  the  Hudson,  a  voyage 
which  every  one  should  take  once  in  a  while,  if 
only  to  stir  up  the  slumbering  romance  dormant 
in  the  most  prosaic  nature,  we  land  at  the  town 
of  Catskill,  and  taking  the  primitive  mode  of 
conveyance,  best  adapted  to  see  the  country 
and  enjoy  the  society  of  your  fellow  traveller, 
ride  by  'stage  toward  the  north-west  about 
twentv-five  miles  to  our  summer  retreat,  near 
the  village  of  Potter's  Hollow,  Albany  county, 
in  the  loyal  State  of  New  York.  Here  pure 
mountain  air,  sparkling  spring  water,  rich  milk, 
cream  and  butter-milk,  excellent  bread  and 
butter,  mountain  mutton,  with  abundance  of 
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native  berries  and  fresh  fruit,  constitute  a  sub- 
stantial basis  for  recreation  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  term.  The  mountain  sides  are  traversed 
here  and  there  by  ravines  through  which,  after 
a  rain,  numerous  musical  and  fantastic  water- 
falls come  rushing  down  to  the  creek.  This 
stream  is  a  perpetual  source  of  enjoyment  to 
the  juveniles,  not  only  in  the  item  of  bathing, 
but  in  the  construction  of  miniature  water  pow- 
ers, and  in  the  search  for  fossils,  for  which  the 
Catskill  red  sand  stone  is  famous,  and  in  the 
occasional  though  rather  unsuccessful  sport  of 
fishing.  The  trout  streams  hereaway  are  once 
in  several  years  almost  dried  up  by  excessive 
droughts,  one  of  which  we  have  had  this  season. 
These  splendid  fish  then  readily  fall  a  prey  to 
depredators,  who  do  not  even  leave  enough  to 
keep  up  the  stock.  Our  enjoyments  here  are 
wholly  untrammelled  by  the  rules  of  fashionable 
life  ;  the  ladies  of  our  party,  during  their  long 
morning  walks,  go  unencumbered  with  hoops  or 
long  skirts,  and  in  what  they  have  named  wood- 
dresses  (gymnasium  dresses),  they  readily  clam- 
ber up  the  mouatain  sides,  or  pick  their  way 
among  the  stones  in  the  bed  of  the  creek,  with 
a  display  of  grace  and  agility  quite  impossible 
in  the  ordinary  too  cumbersome  dress  of  their 
sex.  Our  pic-nic  excursions  constitute  a  lead- 
ing feature.  Within  convenient  riding  distance 
are  magnificent  elevations,  from  which  these 
glorious  mountain  ridges,  extending  forty  miles 
in  breadth,  are  seen  in  deeply  shaded  perspec- 
tive. Truly,  nothing  is  so  elevating  to  the 
mind  awakened  to  nature's  beauties,  as  the 
contemplation  of  these  grand  old  hills,  '^rock- 
ribbed  and  ancient  as  the  sun  and  probably 
no  place  affords  a  better  view  of  them  than  this 
vicinity.  In  contrast  to  the  mountains,  covered 
with  their  primeval  forests,  are  the  many  peace- 
ful valleys,  clothed  in  lively  green,  here  and 
there  happily  contrasted  with  the  brown  earth 
freshly  turned  over  for  the  reception  of  the 
winter  rye,  while  the  buckwheat  appears  in 
patches  of  silvery  white  over  the  variegated 
land^cipe. 

Agriculture,  though  restricted  in  this  district 
by  the  shortness  of  the  season,  is  far  more  pro- 
ductive than  dwellers  in  the  low  lands  of  our 
more  southern  country  might  suppose.  Rye, 
oats,  barley,  flax,  and  buckwheat  are  largely 
cultivated  here  ;  grazing  is,  however,  the  chief 
dependence  of  the  farmer,  and  butter  the  chief 
product.  It  is  of  fine  quality,  and  is  sent  in 
firkins  to  New  York,  where  it  commands,  this 
season,  sixty  cents  per  pound  by  the  firkin. 
Apples  and  plums  are  the  principal  fruits,  and 
we  question  whether  a  basket  of  peaches  has 
been  seen  in. this  township  this  year;  and  yet, 
Philadelphians  are  actually  living  here  and 
fattening,  forgetful  of  the  peaches  which  abound 
amid  the  intense  heat  and  murky  atmosphere 
of  their  homes. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  17,  1864. 


City  subscribers  who  are  in  arrears,  are  re- 
quested to  call  at  the  publication  ofi&ce.  No.  131 
North  Seventh  Street,  and  pay  the  subscription 
due.  This  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  em- 
ploying a  collector. 

Our  country  subscribers  are  also  requested 
to  remit  the  amounts  due.  By  reference  to  the 
terms,  at  the  head  of  the  paper,  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  are  "  in  advance.'^ 


In  remitting  money  for  subscription  or 
books,  care  should  be  taken  that  it  be  in  hanh- 
able  funds :  and  where  books  are  ordered  to 
be  sent  by  mail,  money  to  meet  the  expense 
thereof  should  always  accompany  the  order. 
The  following  is  the  charge  of  the  P.  0.  de- 
partment : 

Books  not  over  4  ounces  in  weight 

to  one  address  4  c. 

"        over  4  and  not  over  8,  8 

"        over  8  and  not  over  12,  12 

"        over  12  and  not  over  16,  *  16 


Married,  on  the  1st  of  9th  Month,  1864,  according 
to  Friends'  order,  Isaac  H.  Clothier,  a  member  of 
Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting,  to  Mary  C,  daughter 
of  William  Jackson,  a  member  of  Darby  Monthly 
Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  16th  of  9th  month,  1863,  at  the 

bouse  of  John  Holcorab,  the  bride's  uncle,  Newtown, 
Bucks  county,  Pa.,  by  the  approbation  of  Makefield 
Monthly  Meeting,  Isaac  W.  Slokom,  son  of  Samuel 
and  Mary  W.  Slokom,  of  Sadsbury,  Lancaster  Co., 
to  Ruth  "h.  Welding,  daughter  of  Edward  Welding, 
of  Canada  West. 


Died,  on  the  22d  of  6th  month,  1864,  of  congestion 
of  the  brain,  at  the  home  of  her  husband,  in  Chris- 
tiana, Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  Rcth  H.,  wife  of  Isaac 
W.  Slokom,  in  the  21st  year  of  her  age.  Kind,  gen- 
tle, and  affectionate,  her  loss  is  deeply  felt  by  a 
large  circle  of  friends,  who  mourn  the  sudden  ter- 
mination of  her  earthly  usefulness. 

 ,  on  the  2d  of  9th  month,  1864,  Elizabeth 

W.  Abbott,  widow  of  George  Abbott,  and  daughter 
of  Joshua  Longstreth,  aged  54  years;  a  member  of 
Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting.  • 

 ,  at  Harrison,  N.  Y.,  of  typhoid  fever,  on  the 

21st  of  7ih  month,  1864,  Aaron  G.  Haviland,  aged 
42  jears  ;  a  member  of  Purchace  Mo.  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  9th  of  9tb  month,  1864,  Elizabeth 

M.,  wife  of  James  R.  Garrigues,  in  her  5Yth  year;  a 
member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting. 
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Friends'  Association,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  aid 
and  elevation  of  the  Freedmen,  have  co-operated 
with  Government  in  the  establishment  of  Hospitals 
on  Mason's  Island,  where  much  sickness  and  great 
destitntion  now  exist.  The  undersigned,  a  sanitary 
committee  of  said  Association,  solicit  from  Friends 
and  others,  contributions  of  hospital  stores,  which 
will  be  judiciously  distributed  by  nurses  and  teach- 
ers sent  out  by  the  Association  to  Mason's  Island, 
Camp  Wadsworth,  and  other  points  in  the  vicinity 
of  Washington. 

The  articles  most  needed,  are  dried  fruits,  such  as 
apples,  peaches,  cherries,  plums,  and  blackberries; 
also  blackberry  and  other  sj'rups,  and  all  other  arti- 
cles suitable  for  the  sick  and  convalescent. 

Contributions  of  [bed-covering,  and  clothing  for 
women  and  children,  will  be  very  acceptable,  as  they 
are  greatly  needed.  Free  transportation  has  been 
granted  by  Government  from  Philadelphia. 

All  contributions  should  be  sent  to  J.  &  M.  Saun- 
ders, 34  North  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Louisa  J.  Roberts,  George  W.  Robins, 

Macpberson  Saunders,  Spencer  Roberts, 
Martha  Dodgson,  Nathan  W.  Ellis, 

Phila.,  9th  mo.  17th.  Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr. 


The  following:  suras  have  been  received  by 
the  Treasurer  of  Friends'  Association  for  the 
aid  and  elevation  of  the  Freedmen,  since  last 
acknowledgment,  viz. 

From  Friends  of  West  Chester  Preparative 
Meeting,  and  others,  $12  50 

From  Friends  of  Merion  Preparative 
Meeting,  and  others,  21  00 

From  Yearly  Meeting  of  Progressive 
Friends,  held  at  Longwood,  ....    56  22 

From  Friends  of  Nottingham  Monthly 
Meeting,  and  others   43  50 

From  Friends  of  Plymouth  Prepara- 
tive Meeting,   22  00 

From  R.  A.  &  S.,  near  Fairburg,  III.,    5  00 

From  City  Contributions,     ...      74  00 
Previously  acknowledged,      8,271  60 

$8,505  82 
M.  Saunders,  Treasurer. 
Phila.,  9th  mo.  3,  1864. 


number  of  subscribers,  I  believe  no  disadvan- 
tage would  arise  from  a  larger  number  of  mem- 
berSj  if  they  can  be  had.  T. 


For  Friemis'  Intelligencer, 

The  proposition  of  "  A  Parent,"  for  each 
subscriber  to  give  Five  Dollars  towards  the  or- 
ganization of  a  Publication  Association,  it  is 
hoped  will  receive  a  liberal  response  from 
Friends.  It  would  be  well  if  those  feeling  an 
interest  in  this  movement,  would  solicit  sub- 
scriptions from  Friends  in  their  respective 
neighborhoods,  and  send  the  names  of  all  sub- 
scribers to  tbe  office  of  Friends'  Intelligencer, 
181  North  Seventh  Street. 

Those  who  can  afford  more  than  Five  Dol- 
lars, by  contributing  additional  sums  in  the 
names  of  other  concerned  members  less  favored 
than  themselves,  would  thereby  promote  the 
interest  in,  and  usefulness  of,  the  organization. 

Although  200  has  been  mentioned  as  the 


From  Good  Words. 
NOTES  ON  ANIMAL  LIFE  IN  A  PRIMEVAL 
FOREST. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF    "  THE  NATURALIST  ON  THE  RIVEB 
AMAZONS."  ■ 
(Continued  from  page  430.) 

One  day,  whilst  slowly  wandering  in  the 
same  pleasant  spot  in  search  of  insects,  we 
have  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  two  of  the 
strangest  and  most  characteristic  forms  of  the 
larger  animals  of  tropical  America,  One  is 
the  sloth,  and  the  other  the  ant-bear,  the 
tamandua  bandeira,  or  banner  ant-eater,  of  the 
European  colonists.  Of  the  sloth  we  do  not 
see  much.  The  keen  eyes  of  Sebastian  detect 
it  clinging  to  a  branch  of  the  cecropia,  or  can- 
delabrum tree,  a  species  which  has  large  pal- 
mate leaves,  the  favorite  fruit  of  the  sloth. 
The  color  of  the  bark  and  under  Bide  of  the 
leaves  of  this  tree  is  precisely  the  same  as  that 
of  the  shaggy  hide  of  the  animal ;  and  this 
similarity  of  hue  gives  it  a  means  of  protection 
against  the  searching  eyes  of  its  deadly  enemy, 
the  eagle.  Whilst  we  are  looking,  the  creature 
begins  to  move;  it  secures  itself,  by  the  claws 
of  its  hind  feet,  to  the  branch,  rears  its  body, 
and  sways  about  until  it  has  found  a  secure 
foothold  for  the  next  step ;  this  done,  it  draws 
its  b*)dy  up,  and  then  repeats  the  process. 
Sebastian,  whom  I  have  been  all  along  restrain- 
ing from  climbing  the  tree  to  take  the  animal 
alive,  now  begins  to  mount;  but,  at  the  first 
shake  of  the  stem,  it  quickens  its  steps,  and  is 
soon  lost  to  view  in  the  dense  crown  of  a  neigh- 
boring tree. 

The  ant  eater  introduced  himself  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  from  this.  We  are  lying  at  full 
length  on  the  ground,  amused  with  the  antics 
of  squirrels,  black  and  gray,  in  the  trees  over- 
head, when  we  hear  a  rushing  noise  amongst 
the  underwood  a  short  distance  from  us.  We 
start  up,  with  the  involuntary  exclamation,  ''A 
jaguar  at  last  V  and  grasp  our  gun.  But  we 
are  mistaken.  Instead  of  the  leopard-like  ja- 
guar, a  couple  of  black  objects  emerge  from 
the  thicket,  chasing  and  wrestling  with  each 
other,  and  careering  round  and  round.  They 
move  past,  taking  no  notice  of  our  presence; 
but  during  a  pause  of  a  few  moments  which 
ensues  on  one  of  them  being  thrown  on  his 
back,  we  discern  plainly  the  long  narrow  snout 
and  broad  gray  flank  stripe  which  distinguish 
the  ant-eater.  The  two  bear-like  creatures 
chase  each  other  in  the  same  helter-skelter 
manner  quite  round  the  place  where  we  are 
standing,  and  astonish  us  by  the  nimbleness  of 
their  movements,  seeing  that  these  animals 
are  forced  to  tread  on  the  sides  of  their  feet. 
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owing  to  the  very  long  curved  claws  witli 
which  they  are  armed.  The  ant-bear,  seen  in 
a  state  of  semi-domestication  in  the  houses  of 
natives,  appears  a  most  listless  and  inactive 
animal ;  but  he  is  clearly  no  sluggard  in  the 
woods.  His  mode  of  life,  the  nature  of  his 
food  end  manner  of  taking  it,  are  all  pretty 
well  known.  He  devours  great  quantities  of 
termites,  or  white  ants,  the  friable  earthy  hil- 
locks or  nests  of  which  abound  in  every  part 
of  the  forest;  pulling  the  structures  to  pieces 
with  his  claws,  and  licking  up  the  masses  of 
fat,  juicy  insects  out  of  their  chambers  with 
his  flexible  tongue. 

On  the  last  day  of  our  stay,  we  make  a  toil- 
some excursion  with  the  two  masters  and  five 
Indians,  in  the  low  tract  of  forest  which 
covers  tlie  level  ground  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  pool. 

The  results  of  our  chase  in  these  entangled 
thickets  are  very  small,  consisting  only  of  a 
brace  of  currassow  birds  (miitums  of  the  In- 
dians), large  fowls  resembling  turkeys,  but 
having  a  rich  plumage  of  a  glossy  black  hue, 
and  bright  red  beaks.  Unlike  all  other  galli- 
naceous birds,  they  reside  habitually  in  the 
crowns  of  lofty  trees,  where  the  males  with 
their  numerous  partners  move  about,  hidden  in 
the  foliage,  the  flocks  betraying  their  presence 
only  by  the  emisfion,  now  and  then,  of  a  long- 
drawn  whistling  note,  resembling  a  sigh.  Five 
distinct  species  of  these  magnificent  birds  in- 
habit the  forests  of  the  *!A.mazons,  whera  they 
are  much  sought  after  by  the  natives,  both  as 
food  and  as  pet  animals.  Our  toilsome  ramble 
is  brought  to  a  close  just  as  we  have  reached  a 
tract  of  more  open  and  higher  ground,  by  an 
unexpected  change  in  the  weather.  The  signs 
of  the  change  began  about  noon.  At  this  hour, 
the  heat,  which  on  the  preceding  days  had 
been  moderated  by  a  pleasant  breeze,  is  felt  to 
be  unusually  great,  and  not  a  breath  of  air 
stirs  in  the  tree-tops.  An  irresistible  languor 
and  desire  for  rest  seize  on  all  of  us.  The 
perspiration  trickles  down  the  faces  and  backs 
of  the  Indians,  and  our  own  clothes  cling  to 
the  skin.  After  dinner,  no  one  seems  inclined 
for  further  exertion,  except  the  persevering 
Manoel,  who  insists  on  prospecting  a  little  over 
this  new  ground  for  sarsaparilla,  and  sets  ofi' 
with  two  of  the  men,  leaving  us  to  rest  for  a 
time  on  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree.  After  the 
lapse  of  an  hour,  we  perceive  the  air  gradually 
darkening  around  us;  the  closeness  becomes 
oppressive,  the  smaller  birds  begin  to  flit  about 
in  an  agitated  manner,  and  we  feel  an  uneasy 
sensation,  as  though  some  vague  calamity  were 
impending.  In  a  few  minutes,  a  dark  pall  of 
clouds  is  seen,  through  the  interstices  of  the 
foliage,  to  be  spreading  itself  overhead,  and 
this  quickly  obscures  the  sun,  and  brings  with 
it  a  light  watery  wind  from  the  side  whence 


the  clouds  have  arisen.  Lauriano  then  starts 
to  his  feet.  ''Ahivem  trovoada  (a  squall 
is  coming !)  He  shouts  with  all  his  might  after 
Manoel  and  the  men;  but  in  attempting  to 
repeat  the  call,  his  voice  is  drowned  in  a  hur- 
ricane blast,  which  comes  with  a  deafening 
roar,  swaying  the  tree-tops,  and  making  the 
lighter  stems  bend  like  bows.  A  shower  of 
broken  branches  and  heavy  masses  of  air- 
plants,  torn  from  their  anchorages  above,  falls 
about  us,  driving  us  to  the  shelter  of  a  large 
tree.  The  whole  sky  has  become  suddenly 
black,  and  in  the  dim  light,  the  tearing  wind, 
bending  boughs  and  leaves  all  one  way,  and 
driving  a  stream  of  fragments  before  it,  pro- 
duces the  eff"ect  of  a  gray  torrent  sweeping 
through  the  wilderness. 

A  flash  of  lightning,  a  rousing  thunder-clap, 
and  a  deluge  of  rain  increase  the  uproar ;  the 
pelting  of  the  heavy  drops  on  the  thick  canopy 
of  foliage,  resounds  like  the  beating  of  waves 
on  the  seashore,  and  the  thunder,  once  com- 
menced, continues  without  intermission  in  re- 
verberating peals.  The  tree  no  longer  offers 
us  shelter,  and  we  are  drenched  to  the  skin. 
A  half-hour  elapses  before  Manoel  rejoins  us. 
followed  by  the  men,  who  have  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  being  crushed  beneath  a  huge  tree 
that  has  been  uprooted  by  the  storm.  After 
the  violence  of  the  wind  has  abated  a  little,  we 
set  off  to  return  to  the  canoe.  The  rain  con- 
tinues to  fall  in  torrents;  but  this,  as  generally 
happens  in  this  sweltering  climate,  instead  of 
depressing  us,  has  an  exhilerating  effect,  and 
we  are  inclined  to  joke  over  our  discomforts, 
as  we  trudge  along ;  and  the  Indians,  who  are 
usually  so  taciturn,  now  become  quite  chatty 
and  companionable.  We  have  no  difficulty  in 
finding  our  way,  but  have  to  wade  through 
pools  of  water  that  fill  all  the  hollow  places, 
and  run  great  risk  of  treading  on  poisonous 
snakes,  which  often  lie  in  flooded  parts  of  the 
forest.  No  mishap,  however,  occurs;  and  we 
arrive  at  the  encampment  in  due  time,  with 
dripping  clothes  and  ravenous  appetites. 

As  a  last  night  spent  in  the  wilderness,  for 
the  purpose  of  observing  the  phenomena  of 
animal  life,  it  is  a  very  appropriate  one.  The 
heavy  rains,  following  a  long  period  of  dry 
weather,  have  given  a  sudden  stimulus  to  all 
living  creatures.  Even  before  the  short  twi- 
light commences,  signs  of  unusual  activity  are 
manifested.  The  lower  trees  close  to  our  en- 
campment are  animated  with  large  flocks  of  a 
pretty  little  monkey  with  flesh-colored  face  and 
black  mouth  (^CaUithrix  sciureus),  that  have 
come  down  to  the  shores  of  the  lake,  probably 
to  feed  on  insects,  which  instinctive  habit  has 
taught  them  will  be  out  in  numbers  after  the 
rainfall.  They  scamper  gayly  from  bough  to 
bough  ^shaking  the  heavy  drops  of  moisture  in 
showers  into  the  water.    A  little  distance  off, 
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a  small  party  of  howling  monkeys  have  taken 
their  station  near  the  summit  of  a  tall  tree,  and 
are  now  venting  their  unearthly  cavernous  roar, 
which  forms  so  great  an  item  in  the  evening 
chorus  of  animals  in  these  solitudes.  The 
water-fowl  at  the  end  of  the  pool  are  unusually 
active.  Straggling  trains  of  piosoca,  a  species 
of  water-hen,  with  extravagantly  long  legs  and 
toes,  which  strides  as  though  on  stilts,  from  one 
water-lily  leaf  to  another,  are  passing  to  and  fro' 
with  a  disagreeable  cackling  cry,  and  disturb- 
ing flocks  of  teal, — elegant  birds,  with  choco- 
late and  drab-colored  plumage,— which  utter 
pleasing  whistling  notes  as  they  fly  from  one 
spot  to  another.  A  large  speckled  gray  king- 
fisher, as  big  as  a  crow,  which  abounds  on  low 
bushes  on  the  margin  of  the  water,  makes  a 
loud  noise ;  some  scores  of  them  ejaculating 
their  notes  in  succession,  or  in  chorus.  Num- 
bers of  large  gray  storks,  and  herons  of  various 
species,  increase  the  animation  by  frequently 
changing  their  places,  loudly  flapping  their 
wings,  and  chasing  each  other.  On  the  higher 
trees  the  harsh  cawing  of  parrots  is  heard,  and 
lower  down  the  unmelodious  songs  of  swarms 
of  yellow  finches  and  flycatchers.  Loud  and 
piercing  notes  come  from  the  depths  of  the 
forest,  amongst  which  can  be  distinguished 
the  swaggering  cachinnation  of  the  laughing 
eagle  {Herj)etotlieres  cachiimmis),  and  the  shrill 
bray  of  the  horned  screamer  (Palamcda  cor- 
nuta), — cries  which  wake  dull  echoes  through 
the  wilderness. 

When  darkness  begins  to  close  around,  the 
noises  of  birds  become  gradually  less  numer- 
ous;  but  now  the  more  continuous  din  of  am- 
phibia and  insects  takes  their  place.  Swamp- 
frogs,  tree-frogs,  land-frogs,  and  toads— animals 
which,  during  the  whole  of  the  dry  weather, 
scarcely  made  their  presence  known — now  seem 
to  start  into  new  life.  There  seems  to  be  an 
almost  endless  diversity  of  species,  many  of 
which  can  be  distinguished  by  the  diff'erence 
in  their  notes.  Some  of  them  make  a  resonant 
drumming  noise;  others  quack  like  ducks; 
others,  again,  have  a  plaintive,  hooting  cry.  To 
these  sounds  are  added  the  harsh  whirring  of 
cicadas  in  the  trees,  and  the  shrill  chirping 
of  hosts  of  locusts  concealed  in  the  herbage. 
When  the  concert,  begun  by  a  little  prepara- 
tory tunings,  attains  the  full  swell,  the  jarring 
tintinnabulation  is  deafening,  and  we  have  to 
speak  to  one  another  in  shouts,  in  order  to 
make  ourselves  heard.  Clouds  of  winged  in- 
sects, mostly  ants  on  the  swarm,  rise  in  the  air, 
and  are  pursued  by  wheeling  flocks  of  goat- 
suckers and  large  bats;  whilst  other  hosts  are 
attracted  by  the  fires  of  the  encampment,  and 
alight  on  our  clothing,  or  drown  themselves  in 
the  hot  coff"ee  which  is  being  served  round  to 
us,  seated  on  mats.  Out  upon  the  lake  the 
fireflies  are  moving  about,  their  pale  phospho- 


rescent lamps  twinkling  amongst  the  dark 
foliage,  or  swaying  in  pendulum  motion  above 
the  tree-tops. 

It  is  a  great  contrast  to  the  comparative 
inactivity  and  stillness  of  preceding  nights  ; 
our  companions  do  not  like  it;  but  to  us  there 
is  a  charm  and  hidden  meaning  in  this  grand 
chorus  of  life.  We  ourselves  have  felt  the 
cheering  effects  of  the  cooling  showers  on  our 
spirits  after  the  depressing  heat  of  the  preceding 
days,  and  why  should  not  also  the  varied  hosts 
of  our  lowly  fellow-creatures  ?  In  some  parts 
of  the  country  this  ringing  music  is  of  daily 
occurrence;  but  it  is  always  more  vivacious 
after  refreshing  afternoon  rains.  To  our  minds, 
it  is  as  the  evening  hymn  of  the  animal  creation ; 
it  speaks  of  the  gladness  of  heart  felt  in  the 
midst  of  this  genial  nature,  and  gives  the  im- 
pression of  general  contentment,  exuberant  life, 
and  easy  subsistence. 

Henry  Walter  Bates. 


From  the  Scientific  American. 
THE  OLDEST  FAMILY — ITS  GROWTH  AND 
DECLINE. 

The  vast  multitude  of  facts  which  have  been 
collected  by  the  students  of  geology  have  de- 
veloped the  general  law,  that  each  family  and 
species  of  animals  made  its  first  appearance  on 
the  earth  in  individuals  f  w  in  numbers,  and 
small  in  size ;  it  gradually  increased,  both  in 
size  and  number,  till  it  attained  its  maximum, 
and  then,  through  long  ages,  it  slowly  and 
gradually  declined. 

In  making  the  soundings  for  the  Atlantc 
telegraph  between  Newfoundland  and  Ireland  a 
small  tube  with  a  valve  was  fitted  to  the  end  of 
the  line,  so  as  to  bring  up  a  little  of  the  sedi- 
ment from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  when  this 
was  dried,  it  was  found  to  be  a  dust  so  fine  that 
on  rubbing  between  the  fingers,  it  would  dis- 
appear in  the  cracks  of  the  skin. — On  placing 
this  dust  under  a  microscope,  each  particle  was 
seen  to  be  a  shell— the  home  of  a  sentient  be- 
ing !  When  these  shells  are  highly  magnified 
little  holes  are  discovered  in  them  through 
which  delicate  filaments  protruded  that  were 
the  animal's  organs  of  locomotion.  As  these 
filaments  branch  out  like  the  root  of  a  tree,  the 
animal  is  called  a  rhizopod,  from  two  Greek 
words,  which  signify  root-footed. 

As  the  rhizopod  is  the  simplest  form  of  ani- 
mal life,  it  is  probably  the  oldest.  The  shells 
are  found  in  all  of  the  geologic  periods,  and  as 
we  go  down  in  the  strata,  or  back  in  the  ages, 
they  regularly  increase  in  size  and  number. 
They  form  a  large  portion  of  the  chalk  forma- 
tion, which  was  laid  down  in  the  age  of  reptiles, 
and  at  that  time  the  shells  were  generally  of 
about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  ;  in  lower  strata 
the  shells  are  found  as  large  as  a  penny,  and  in 
still  lower  a  foot  in  diameter. 
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The  Canadian  geologists  have  found  the  re- 
mains of  rhizopods  in  unstratified  granite,  a 
rock  heretofore  supposed  to  be  destitute  of  or- 
ganic remains.  These  rhizopod  shells  in  gran- 
ite are  three  feet  in  diameter.  Thus  it  is  proved 
that  the  seas  were  swarming  with  life  in  that  re- 
mote time  when  the  eldest  formation  was  hard- 
ened into  rock.  And  at  that  time,  the  rhizopods 
had  reached  their  maximum  development. 
Unless  this  family  forms  an  exception  to  the 
general  law  of  animal  life,  it  must  have  been 
growing  through  unmeasured  ages  before  the 
time  when  the  hardening  granite  first  unfolded 
the  gigantic  remains  in  their  everlasting  tomb. 


INGENIOUS  USES  AND  MISUSES. 

The  English  language,  perhaps  more  than  any 
"other,  is  capable  of  queer  and  ingenious  uses,  mis- 
uses, transformations  and  combinations.  The  stu- 
dent of  the  curiosities  of  literature  is  astonished  at 
its  wonderful  susceptibility  to  odd  pranks  in  the 
way  of  orthography,  syntax,  prosody,  pronuncia- 
tion, rhyme  and  translation.  Some  curious  effects 
are  sometimes  produced  by  an  ingenious  arrange- 
ment of  pronunciation.  A  device  has  often  been 
used  in  political  and  other  partizan  songs  called 
"echo  verses,"  in  which  the  sounds  of  the  last 
words  of  a  line  are  repeated  after  the  manner  of  an 
echo,  the  whole  being  so  contrived  as  to  express 
some  significant  meaning. 

ECHO  POETRY. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  echo  poetry  which 
possesses  merit  as  a  literary  composition  and  on 
account  of  the  spirit  of  piety  which  breathes 
through  it: 

"  If  any  be  distressed,  and  fain  would  gather 
Some  comfort,  let  him  haste  unto 

Our  Father. 
For  we  of  hope  and  help  are  quite  bereaven 
Except  Thou  succor  us 

Who  art  In  heaven. 
Thou  showest  mercy,  therefore  for  the  same 
We  praise  thee,  siui^ing 

Hallowed  be  thy  name. 
Of  all  our  miseries  cast  up  the  sum  ; 
Show  us  thy  joys,  and  let 

Thy  kingdom  come. 
We  mortal  are,  and  alter  from  our  birth ; 
Thou  constant  art, 

Thy  will  be  done  on  earth. 
Thou  madest  the  earth  as  well  as  planets  seven, 
Thy  name  be  blessed  here 

As  'tis  in  heaven. 
Nothing  we  have  to  use  or  debts  to  pay, 
Except  thou  give  it  us. 

Give  us  this  day 
Wherewith  to  clothe  us,  wherewith  to  be  fed, 
For  without  thee  we  want 

Our  daily  bread. 
We  want,  but  we  want  no  faults,  for  no  day  passes 
But  we  do  sin — 

Forgive  us  our  trespasses. 
No  man  from  sinning  ever  free  did  live  ; 
Forgive  us,  Lord,  our  sins 

As  we  forgive. 
If  we  repent  our  faults,  thou  ne'er  disdainest  us; 
We  pardon  them 

Tbat  trespass  against  us  ; 
Forgive  us  that  is  past,  a  new  path  tread  us ; 
Direct  us  always  in  thy  faith, 


And  lead  us — 
We,  thine  own  people  and  thy  chosen  nation, 
Into  all  truth,  but 

Not  into  temptation. 
Thou  that  of  all  good  graces  art  the  giver, 
Suffer  us  not  to  wander. 

But  deliver 

Us  from  the  fierce  as?aults  of  world  and  devil 
And  flesh,  so  shalt  thou  free  us 
I  From  all  evil. 

To  these  petitions  let  both  church  and  laymen, 
With  one  consent  of  heart  and  voice,  say 
Amen." 


THE  VOICE  OP  NIGHT. 

How  beautiful  the  heavens  look  to-night!— 
So  calm,  transparent;  and  the  starry  crowd, — 

Those  exquisite  embodiments  of  light. 

Could  ye  not  almost  fancy  they  were  proud 

Of  their  own  loveliness? — that  they  had  bliss 

In  beaming  forth  on  such  a  night  as  this  ? 

For  ever  and  for  ever  there  is  set 
In  the  enduring  sky,  a  seal  and  sign, 

A  voiceless  evidence  of  God  ! — which  yet 

Unchanged  shall  live,  when  this  frail  form  of  mine 

Hath  mouldered  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth, 

Leaving  no  record  of  its  mortal  birth. 

The  elements  of  which  we  are  composed 
May  perish;  they  are  finite;  but  the  soul 

Bursts  from  the  frame  in  which  it  laid  enclosed. 
Beyond  the  grasping  reach  of  Time's  control ! — 

That  spirit  which  within  us  swells  and  speaks, 

QhaW  find  the  immortality  it  seeks  ! 

Oh,  thou  ! — Creator! — God  ! — and  can  it  be 

That  man  is  heir  to  thine  own  glorious  heaven  ? — 

'Tis  so! — the  lights  which  is  sublimity^ — 

The  essence^  which  is  thought^  by  Thee  were  given  ! 

The  fear  and  heaviness  of  doubt  are  o'er — 

I  muse,  and  feel — and  tremble — and  adore  1 


REASONS  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  NATURAL 
SCIENCES. 

The  application  of  the  sciences  to  the  useful 
arts  has  resulted  in  innumerable  advantages  to 
the  human  family.  Among  many  things  we 
now  purchase  for  a  dime  what  but  lately  cost  a 
dollar.  By  land  and  by  water  we  travel  with 
the  speed  of  the  wind.  We  telegraph  thous- 
ands of  miles  with  all  the  ease  of  familiar  con- 
versation. The  printed  pages  of  light  and 
knowledge  fall  as  thickly  and  as  cheaply  over 
the  land  as  the  leases  of  autumn.  The  bosom 
of  the  earth  is  made  to  yield  stores  of  granite, 
of  marble,  of  coal  and  of  metallic  ores,  in  an 
abundance  that,  a  few  years  ago,  would  have 
sounded  fabulous.  By  chemical  improvements 
in  the  smelting  of  ores  the  several  metals  have 
been  cheapened  and  applied  to  thousands  of 
unexpected  purposes.  Agriculture,  guided  by 
science  into  new  methods,  new  fertilizers  and 
instruments,  will  cause  our  earth  to  bloom 
with  plenty  and  beauty  everywhere,  even  to 
the  snow  lines  of  the  mountains.  The  power 
of  electricity,  magnetism,  light  and  heat,  are 
already  made  to  perform  the  labors  of  millions 
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of  men  everyday,  and  the  conviction  is  un- 
speakably strong  in  all  enlightened  minds  that 
we  are  only  beginning  to  learn  their  natures 
and  their  applications.  It  is  now  seen  as  plain- 
ly as  the  sun  in  the  sky  that  by  learning  the 
nature  of  all  things — minerals,  animals  and 
vegetables — we  may  learn  their  uses,  and  dis- 
cover the  unbounded  stores  of  wealth,  which  a 
beneficent  Creator  has  long  ago  laid  up  for  man. 
As  a  matter  of  'profit^  therefore,  as  a  pecuniary 
gain  alone,  whatever  be  his  walk  in  life,  the 
child  should  grow  up  thoroughly  imbued  with 
scientific  knowledge. 

As  a  matter  of  high  mtellectual  gratification 
the  knowledge  of  the  sciences  stands  pre-emi- 
nent. Every  stone  by  the  wayside ;  every 
herb,  bush  and  tree;  every  insect,  reptile,  fish, 
bird  and  beast ;  the  skies,  the  waters,  the 
ground,  the  ledges  of  the  rock-ribbed  moun- 
tains ;  all  smile  like  familiar  friends  before  the 
student  of  creation.  He  sees  a  charm  in  all 
things  that  others  cannot  see.  He  is  never 
lonely,  never  unemployed,  and  can  never  open 
his  eyes  without  being  led  into  pleasant  trains 
of  thought.  In  prosperity  his  blessings  are 
heightened,  and  in  adversity  he  enjoys  a  men- 
tal luxury  that  no  injustice  can  take  away. 

The  study  of  creation  improves  the  taste  for 
the  beautiful  and  the  grand.  There  are  forms 
and  tints  of  beauty  in  thousands  of  objects  that 
are  entirely  overlooked  by  ordinary  observers. 
The  styles  of  beauty  are  greatly  varied  in  the 
structures  of  even  the  roadside  flowers.  The 
grandeur  in  the  movements  of  the  ocean,  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  starry  heavens,  is  redoubled 
in  the  mind  of  him  who  sees  the  harmony  of 
these  sublime  movements.  Taste,  in  every  in- 
dividual, is  refined  and  strengthened  by  a 
daily  converse  with  objects  of  taste.  Science 
reveals  such  objects. 

Ihe  study  of  Creation  tends  to  elevate  the 
moral  sentiments  and  to  form  a  high  tone  of 
moral  conduct.  Not  that  every  one  acquainted 
with  science  is  necessarily  good,  but  the  tend- 
ency of  the  revelations  of  science  is  to  ennoble, 
to  purify  and  to  lift  up  the  mind  from  earth  to 
heaven.  The  plan  of  the  great  framework  of  | 
the  world,  the  spirit  of  this  universal  machinery, 
moving  hourly  in  glory  and  majesty  around  us, 
is  benevolence — adorable  goodness  to  man,  and 
bird,  and  beast,  and  creeping-thing.  This  grand 
sentiment,  and  others  of  a  kindred  nature,  are 
impressed  upon  us  by  innumerable  objects  of 
science. 

The  study  of  Creation  leads  to  religious  thoughts 
and  duties.  It  reveals  the  doings,  and  the  coun- 
sels, and  the  character  of  the  Creator.  The 
wonders  opened  to  our  view  by  the  microscope  ; 
the  immensity  and  richness  of  space  as  shown 
by  astronomy  ;  the  inconceivably  long  periods 
and  the  astonishing  events  of  time  as  taught  by 
geology )  the  nature  of  matter  as  seen  in  chem- 


istry and  natural  philosophy  the  structures  of 
animals  and  plants  as  they  appear  in  anatomy 
and  physiology  ',  all  these  sources  of  light  open- 
ing to  our  minds  in  these  modern  times,  must 
really  and  truly  be  regarded  as  new  revelations 
of  God — not  to  contradict  or  supersede  the  old, 
but  immeasurably  to  enlarge  our  views,  beyond 
all  former  knowledge,  of  His  power,  and  wisdom, 
and  goodness,  and  grandeur. 

The  study  of  Creation  is  the  very  best  kind 
of  mental  discipline.  As  an  exercise  of  the 
mind — as  a  means  of  invigorating  the  intellectu- 
al powers  by  healthy  activity,  no  employment  is 
more  beneficial  than  the  investigation  of  the 
laws  and  principles  of  the  material  universe. 
Some  of  these  are  simple  and  easily  understood 
by  a  child  ;  others  are  intricate  and  vast,  trying 
the  powers  of  a  Laplace  and  a  Newton.  Neither 
the  dead  languages,  nor  the  living  languages, 
nor  the  mathematics,  give  so  natural,  so  varied 
and  every  way  so  good  an  exercise  for  the  hu- 
man mind  as  the  following  up,  step  by  step,  of 
the  thoughts  and  counsels  of  the  Eternal  One 
as  they  are  seen  in  the  contrivances  and  designs 
of  Creation. — J.  Unnis. 


THE  ELECTRIC  CIRCUIT. 

There  are  some  things  in  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  which  are  still  deep  mysteries  to 
philosophers   and  men  of  scientific  culture. 
One  of  these  mysteries  is  the  "  Electric  Cir- 
cuit," which  means  that  by  a  law  of  nature 
electricity  travels  in  a  circuit  composed  of  a 
suitable  conductor.    Thus,  for  example,  if  we 
take  a  simple  galvanic  battery  composed  of 
one  plate  of  copper  and  another  of  zinc,  placed 
in  a  vessel  containing  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
with  a  porous  diaphram  between,  them  we  can 
generate  a  current  of  electricity  by  connecting 
the  two  plates  with  a  conductor  of  copper  wire. 
The  one  plate  is  called  the  negative  and  the 
other  the  positive  metal,  and  the  current  flows 
on  the  wire,  a  complete  circuit  of  conduction 
being  thus  formed.    If  this  wire  be  broken  at 
any  part  of  the  circuit,  the  current  of  electri- 
city will  cease  to  flow  in  an  instant;  hence,  in 
telegraphing  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  perfect 
circuit  of  conductors.    It  will  naturally  be  sup- 
posed that  to  send  a  message,  say  from  New  York 
to  Philadelphia,  the  wire  must  be  double,  form- 
ing a  circuit ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
wire  of  a  telegraph  line  is  single,  and  yet  a  per- 
fect electric  circuit  is  formed  by  using  the  earth 
to  constitute  part  of  the  circuit,  for  what  is 
called  "the  return  current. "    The  first  tele- 
graph lines  were  made  with  double  wires;  but, 
in  1837,  M.  Steinheil,  of  Munich,  Bavaiia, 
discovered  that  he  could  send  messages  by  a 
single  wire,  using  the  earth  as  a  conductor. 
To  this  end  he  conducted  the  wire  from  the 
copper  plate,  where  the  battery  was  situated 
into  the  moist  earth  and  secured  at  its  termin- 
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us  a  plate  of  copper.    The  line-wire  was  con- 
ducted from  the  zinc  plate  to  the  distant  place 
where  the  message  was  sent,  and  there  it  was 
placed  in  the  moist  earth,  terminating  with  a 
copper  plate,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other. 
All  air  telegraph  lines  are  thus  constructed,  on- 
ly the  batteries  are  composed  of  several  plates 
instead  of  a  pair.    Now  the  mystery  is  how 
the  earth  can  form  part  of  an  electric  circuit, 
knowing  that  it  is  composed  mostly  of  substan- 
ces which  are  called    non-conductors."  Thus, 
if  we  take  an  electric  circuit  formed  entire- 
ly of  copper  wire,  and  break  it  al  any  part, 
interposing  a  cup  full  of  water  or  a  piece  of 
stone,  the  current  will  cease  to  flow;  and  yet 
on  telegraph   lines   the   circuit   is  formed 
perfectly,  with  a  single  wire  and  with  deep 
rivers,  plains  and  high  mountains.    But  there 
is  another  law  connected  with  the  flow  of  elec- 
tric currents — namely,  that  the  resistance  is 
inversely  as  the  area  of  the  conductor.  Cop- 
per is  about  eight  times  superior  to  iron  as  a 
conductor;  but  if  an  iron  wire  ten  times  the 
area  of  a  copper  one  is  soluted,  the  current 
will  flow  through  it  in  preference  to  the  copper, 
whereas  if  they  were  of  the  same  size,  it  would 
all  flow  through  the  copper.    Water  is  a  poor 
conductor  of  electricity;  still  it  will  conduct 
the  current.    The  earth  is  charged  with  mois- 
ture to  a  great  depth  ;  hence  its  great  area  thus 
gives  it  the  capacity  to  form  part  of  the  electric 
circuits  on  telegraphic  lines.    There  is  still 
another  remarkable  feature  of  the  part  played 
by  the  earth  in  telegraphic  operations.  Thus, 
in  any  one  city  there  are  both  negative  and 
positive  plates  of  many  different  batteries  bu- 
ried in  the  earth,  and  these  are  not  intended  to 
communicate    with   one   another.    Now,  as 
electricity    always  takes  the   shortest  road 
through  the  best  conductor,  the  query  arises, 
why  these  currents  do  not  flow  from  the  positive 
to  the  negative  plates  of  the  nearest  batteries, 
and  thus  nullify  all  the  telegraphic  operations  in 
the  country  ?    M.  Magrini,  of  Milan,  found  by 
experiment,  that  an  electric  current  cculd  be 
obtained  with  one  end  of  the  wire  communica- 
ting with  the  battery,  while  the  other  was 
insulated.  Professors  Farsaday  and  Wheatstone 
also  made  the  discovery  that  the  earth  was  a 
great  reservoir  of  electricity,  and  likewise  a 
drain  for  the  free  electricities  generated  in 
batteries.    In  connection  with  these  facts,  it 
was  found  that  a  charged  reservoir  of  elec- 
tricity forms  a  perfect  portion  of  any  electric 
circuit;  hence  the  earth  constitutes  this  portion 
on  all  telegraphic  lines,  no  matter  where  the 
batteries  are  situated,  nor  how  the  ends  termi- 
nate.   It  is  now  well-known  also  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  obtain  an  electric  current,  and 
that  the  two  contrary  electricities — so  called — 
produced  by  a  battery  should  be  reunited  upon 
a  wire ;  it  is  sufficient  that  one  of  the  electrici- 


ties be  absorbed,  and  this  is  efi"ected  by  the 
earth  as  a  great  drain.  We  have  now  present- 
ed quite  a  number  of  curious  scientific  facts 
of  a  deeply  interesting  character  relating  to 
electrical  phenomena.  Many  persons  have 
presumptuously  attempted  to  explain  the  cause 
of  these.  The  laws  of  nature^'  mean  the 
operations  of  matter;  the  causes  are  beyond 
our  understanding.  We  are  surrounded  by 
mysteries.  An  apple  falls  to  the  ground,  and 
we  call  that  the  action  of  gravity;  but  this 
only  means  a  certain  operation  of  matter. 
What  gravity  is  we  know  not ;  and  it  is  the 
same  with  electricity.  In  the  hands  of  man, 
however,  it  has  become  a  potent  agent  for 
good ;  and  the  more  we  know  of  its  operations 
the  more  we  admire  the  goodness  and  wisdom 
of  Him  who  has  given  this  force  to  man  as  his 
useful  servant. —  The  Independent. 


A  STRANGE  PEOPLE. 

There  are  many  odd  countries  in  the  world, 
whose  inhabitants  rejoice  in  many  odd  customs; 
but  for  the  oddest  of  people,  and  the  queerest 
of  manners,  commend  us  to  those  islands  inclu- 
ded in  the  sovereignty  of  Japan. 

Until  a  very  recent  date,  no  Europeans  were 
permitted  to  trespass  beyond  the  sacred  limits 
of  this  most  exclusive  of  empires,  nor  were  any 
Japanese  allowed  to  quit  their  native  shores. 
Even  now,  when  you  land  at  Nagasaki,  your 
movements  are  watched  by  regular  sentries, 
who  report  every  step  you  take  to  their  superi- 
ors ;  while  to  prevent  the  Japanese  themselves 
from  roaming  to  foreign  lands,  all  their  vessels 
are  built  after  a  government  model,  with  open 
sterns,  so  that  long  sea  voyages  are  impossible ; 
and  if  they  exclude  us  from  visiting  them,  they 
are  in  turn  equally  debarred  from  visiting  us. 

They  need  not  be  afraid  of  visitors,  from  any 
possibility  of  being  overpowered  by  numbers ;.  for 
the  thousand  and  one  isles  which  make  up  the 
empire  of  Japan,  contain  thirteen  thousand 
densely  peopled  towns.  Jeddo,  the  capital, 
seated  in  the  island  of  Niphon,  has  a  popula- 
tion nearly  equal  to  that  of  London ;  and  we 
are  told  by  travellers  that  the  castle  in  which 
resides  the  secular  emperor  (there  are  two  em- 
perors— one  sacred,  one  secular,)  could  accom- 
modate forty  thousand  men.  Miako,  a  city 
covering  twelve  square  miles,  could  raise  a  bat- 
talion of  fifty-two  thousand  priests  alone; 
while  Osacco,  the  Birmingham  of  the  empire, 
could  itself  send  forth  an  army  of  eighty  thou- 
sand. 

"  You  scarcely  emerge  from  one  borough,^' 
says  Kaempfer,  "  but  you  enter  another ;  and 
you  may  travel  many  miles,  as  it  were,  in  one 
street,  without  knowing  it  to  be  composed  of 
many  villages,  save  by  the  difi"erent  names  that 
were  formerly  given  them,  and  which  they  after 
retained,  though  joined  to  one  another," 
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Earthquakes  are  disastrously  frequent  in 
Japan,  and  are  of  terribly  long  duration.  One 
in  1586  lasted,  with  varying  intensity  vfor  for- 
ty days.  Two  hundred  thousand  perished  at 
Jeddo,  during  the  convulsion  of  1703  ;  and  a 
large  city  was  prostrated  by  that  of  1792.  It 
becomes  impossible,  therefore,  for  the  Japanese 
architects,  to  construct  lofty  piles  out  of  clay 
and  bamboos,  and  the  chimneys  of  the  Man- 
chester factories  would  be  out  of  place  in  Ni- 
phon.  The  law  restricts  the  height  of  a  dwel- 
ling to  six  kins,  or  forty-four  feet  three  inches, 
and  there  are  few  houses  which  boast  of  more 
than  one  story. 

Let  us  walk  into  a  Japanese  house,  passing 
without  notice  the  worthy  householder,  who 
sits  in  a  tub  of  water  at  the  door,  performing 
his  ablutions  with  a  refreshing  freedom  from 
bashfulness.  You  notice  that  the  floor  is 
slightly  raised  above  the  level  of  the  earth,  and 
thickly  covered  with  mats  of  rushes  and  rice- 
straw,  elegantly  decorated.  These  mats  are 
used  instead  of  chairs,  and  there  are  no  tables, 
but  you  will  be  provided  with  a  little  raised 
tray  when  you  take  refreshments.  There  are 
no  beds — you  must  sleep  upon  mats,  sit  upon 
mats,  smoke  upon  mats,  and  fidget  upon  mats. 

Observe  that  the  rooms  are  separated  by 
folding  screens  of  gilt  or  colored  papers,  and 
lighted  by  windows  of  oiled  paper,  for  glass  is 
unknown.  You  cannot  warm  yourself  at  the 
fire — there  is,  alas  !  no  fireplace ;  but  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  you  may  crouch  down  on 
the  brink  of  the  square-tiled  hole,  from  which 
ascend  the  fumes  of  charcoal.  The  said  char- 
coal, by-the-by,  is  always  burning,  and  over  it 
a  kettle  of  hot  water  is  always  boiling.  The 
Japanese  drink  tea  as  voraciously  as  English 
old  women ;  but  they  use  little  sugar ;  don't 
put  many  spoonfuls  into  the  pot,  and  serve  it 
up  in  porcelain  cups. 

The  bath-room  resembles  European  bath- 
rooms in  its  general  appointments  j  but  it  is 
more  frequently  resorted  to  than  in  our  chilly 
British  Isles.  The  Japanese  men  bathe,  the 
women  bathe,  the  children  bathe,  in-doors  and 
out  of  doors,  morning,  noon,  and  night.  The 
water-movement  is  universal,  and  most  zealous- 
ly followed  out. 

At  the  top  of  the  house  is  a  large  tub  of  wa- 
ter, as  a  resource  in  the  not  unfrequent  event 
of  a  conflagration.  No  London  insurance  com- 
pany, we  fancy,  would  insure  at  any  premium, 
the  inflammable  structures  of  bamboos,  screens, 
oiled  papers,  mats,  and  timber  ycleped  by  the 
Japanese — houses.  There  are  wooden  tanks 
in  the  streets,  and  rude  fire-engines  at  appointed 
stations — where  the  alarm  is  given  by  the  pa- 
trols, who  on  discovering  the  first  shooting 
flames,  strike  forcibly  the  thick  planks,  sus- 
pended from  posts  for  that  purpose. 

The  Japanese  women,  according  to  recent 


travellers,  are  models  of  amiability  and  good 
temper,  graceful  in  their  manners  and  attractive 
in  their  persons.  But  they  dye  their  lips  a 
fierce  scarlet,  their  cheeks  a  violet,  and  stain 
their  teeth  black,  with  a  detestable  gangrenous 
compound — practices  scarcely  In  harmony  with 
the  toilet  artifices  of  an  English  belle.  They 
are  fond  of  dress,  of  course,  or  would  they  be 
women  ? 

The  Japanese  gentleman  is,  generally,  a  well- 
looking  intelligent,  and  active  individual.  He 
wears  two  swords — a  large  and  a  small  oje; 
while  the  middle  class  man  is  only  entitled  to 
one  sword  ;  and  the  lower  orders"  carry  none. 
He  carries  a  fan  wherever  he  goes,  and  what- 
ever he  does,  and  he  delights  in  huge  trousers, 
like  a  sheet  stitched  up  between  the  legs, 
though  open  at  the  sides,  in  order  to  allow  of 
the  play  of  the  feet  while  walking.  His 
shoes,  and  his  horse's  shoes  are  made  of  plaited 
straw.  Consequently,  they  wear  out  with  un- 
equalled rapidity,  and  force  upon  their  wearer 
a  shambling,  shuffling  gait,  like  Robinson's  in 
the  ^' Wandering  Minstrel.''  Tanners  and 
curriers  are  not  in  good  odor  in  Japan,  for  they 
have  to  touch  the  bodies  of  the  dead — a  neces- 
sity which  the  Japanese  religion,  singularly 
enough,  resents. 

Rendall,  in  his  "  Memorials  of  the  Empire  of 
Japan,''  pronounces  an  opinion  on  the  Japanese 
character  which  seems  admirably  impartial : — 
"  They  carry,"  he  says,  "  their  notions  of  honor 
to  the  verge  of  fanaticism,  and  they  are  haughty, 
vindictive  and  licentious.  On  the  other  hand, 
brawlers,  braggarts,  and  backbiters  are  held  in 
the  most  supreme  contempt.  The  slightest 
infraction  of  truth  is  punished  with  severity  • 
they  are  open-hearted,  hospitable,  and  as  friends, 
faithful  to  death.  It  is  represented  that  there 
is  no  peril  a  Japanese  will  not  encounter  to 
serve  a  friend  ;  that  no  torture  will  compel  him 
to  betray  a  trust ;  and  that  even  the  stranger 
who  seeks  aid  will  be  protected  to  the  last  drop 
of  blood." — London,  Journal. 


IDLERS  THAT  MIGHT  BE  SET  TO  WORK. 

In  the  search  after  industrial  power  and 
economy  of  human  strength,  it  is  wonderful 
that  dogs  are  left  so  wholly  unemployed  in 
America.  Their  uses  in  other  countries,  are 
thus  described  in  a  letter  from  Brussels :  "  Dogs, 
of  almost  every  breed,  are  taught  to  work  by 
the  Germans.  It  looks  odd  enough,  I  assure 
you,  to  see  these  sagacious  animals,  of  all  de- 
scriptions, from  the  thick-headed  buii-dog,  and 
mild  and  intelligent  Newfoundland,  dijwn  to 
the  candle  leg,  half-hound  and  snappish  rat- 
terrier,  all  fully  and  profitably  employed,  in- 
stead of  lazing  away  their  time  as  they  do  in 
the  United  States.  The  majority  of  the  dogs, 
however,  are  of  the  larger  kind,  and  it  is  quite 
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amusing  to  see  their  willingness  to  work,  and 
the  various  ways  in  which  they  are  employed. 
No  person  is  presumed  to  use  a  wheel-barrow 
without  a  dog  to  draw  the  load,  and  in  vehicles 
of  this  kind  we  saw  loads  of  milk,  wood,  butter, 
cabbage,  bricks,  bread,  mortar  and  hot  coffee, 
and  refreshments  for  travellers.  All  the  labor 
that  the  person  behind  had  to  perform  was  to 
act  as  steersman,  while  the  dog  would  draw  the 
load,  and  instantly  stop  when  so  ordered.  We  saw 
a  few  cases  where  the  teamsters  had  become  in- 
toxicated and  fallen  asleep,  and  the  teams  had 
turned  around  to  watch  them.'' 


Paper  and  Cloth  from  Corn  Husks. — In 
Austria  they  make  very  superior  paper  out  of 
corn  husks,  but  we  see  by  the  Washington 
Chronicle,  that  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture has  received  some  specimens  of  bleached 
and  unbleached  crash  and  oil-cloths  made  from 
the  same  material.  All  portions  of  the  corn- 
husk  are  converted  into  paper-stuff,  spinning- 
stuff,  or  husk  meal,  which  is  mixed  with  com- 
mon flour.  Nineteen  per  cent,  of  paper  fibre, 
ten  of  spinning  material,  and  eleven  for  feed 
stuff  are  obtained,  together  making  forty  per 
cent.,  leaving  a  refuse  of  sixty  per  cent.,  much 
of  it  fine  fibre  and  gluten,  which  may  yet  be 
filtered  and  utilized.  The  manufacture  is  said 
to  be  profitable.  The  paper  is  equal  to  the 
finest  linen  paper,  and  some  of  it  thought  to  be 
a  good  substitute  for  parchment. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  sale  of  Flour  report  was 
1000  barrels  extra  family  at  a  price  not  made  public. 
Small  sales  to  the  trade  at  $10  per  barrel  for  su- 
perfine;  $11@11  50  for  extra;  $12@12  50  for  extra 
family,  and  at  higher  figures  for  fancy  lots.  In  Rye 
Flour  and  Corn  Meal  nothing  doing  and  little  or 
none  of  either  here. 

Grain. — Small  sales  of  Western  and  Pennsylvania 
red  wheat,  at  $2  50@,2  55  bushel,  and  Southern 
at  $2  50  @  2  60.  White  at  $2  80@2  90.  Rye  is  in 
limited  request  $1  85@1  86.  Corn— Sales  of  2000 
bushels  yellow  in  the  cars,  and  mixed  Western  at 
$1  72.  Oats  are  steady  at  88  cents  for  new  and  95 
cents  for  old  Pennsylvania.  Prices  for  Barley  and 
Malt  are  unchanged. 

Skeds. — Small  lots  of  Cloverseed  are  selling  at 
$12@I4  ^  64  lbs.  Timothy  at  $6  25@6  50  per 
bushel,  and  Flaxseed  at  $3  70. 


KATES  OF  ADVERTISIIyrG. 

A  limited  amount  of  advertisiag  in  this  paper  will  be  done  at 
the  following  prices;  six  lines  or  less  (f.his  size  type)  a  square : 

One  insertion   BO  cts. 

Two  insertions  $1  00 

For  every  additional  insertion  ^   40  cts. 

For  every  additional  line  or  part  thereof   10  cts. 

Philada,  8th  mo.  27,  1864, 

WANTED.— By  a  young  woman,  a  situation  in  a  primary  or 
family  Sv.hool.  Address, 


BELLEVUE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE— A  BoARmNG  School  for 
Girls.  This  institution,  healthfully  and  beautifully  located 
about  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  on  the  northern  limits  of 
Attleboro'^  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsvlvania,  will  open  its  winter  term 
on  the  first  day  of  Tenth  month,  1864,  (10th  mo.  1st,  1864).  The 
course  of  instruction  embi  aces  all  the  branches  of  a  complete  En- 
glish, Classical  and  Mathematical  education.  Superior  facilities 
afforded  for  the  acquisition  of  the  French  language. 

For  terms  of  admission  and  other  particulars,  see  Circular, 
which  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Principals,  Attleboro' 
P.  0.,  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 

Israel  J.  Grahame, 
Jane  P.  Grahame, 
827—6  mos.  Principals. 


BRISTOL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— This  School  is 
located  in  the  Borough  of  Bristol,  Pa.,  on  the  Delaware  lliver, 
twenty  miles  above  Philadelphia. 

The  situation  is  pleasant  and  healthful,  and  unsurpassed  in  con- 
venience of  access,  having  frequent  communication  with  Philadel- 
phia by  steamboat,  and  with  that  city  and  New  York  by  railroad. 

The  course  of  instruction  comprises  the  usual  branches  of  a 
good  En«flish  education,  together  with  Latin,  French,  Drawing, 
&c.   For  circulars  address  Ruth  Anna  Peirce, 

8  mo.  27— t.  f.  o.  Bristol,  Buciis  Co.,  Pa. 


CONCORD VILLE  SEMINARY,  for  Young  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men, is  located  near  Concord  Station,  on  the  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  Central  R.  R.,  20  miles  west  of  Philadelphia. 

Winter  Term  of  twenty-four  weeks  will  commence  10th  month 
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EXTRACTS  EROM  JOURNAL  OP  DAVID  SANDS. 
(Continued  from  p.  436.) 

The  following  letter  is  addressed  to  his  wife, 
giving  some  particulars  of  his  late  travels  in 
Germany  :— 

Pyrmont,  11th  mo.  5th,  1796. 
My  Dear  Wife — 

It  is  now  more  than  a  month  since  I  have 
written  to  thee,  for  want  of  opportunity,  having 
been  far  back  into  Germany.  We  have  travelled 
since  I  left  this  place  more  than  six  Jiundred 
miles  in  little  more  than  a  month;  in  which 
journey  I  have  passed  through  many  principal- 
ities and  parts  of  kingdoms,  but  principally  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia.  In  my  way  there  I  made 
a  visit  to  thepuchess  of  Brunswick,  in  company 
with  my  friends  Wm.  Savory  and  our  compan- 
ions Benjamin  Johnson  and  Wm.  Farrer,  the 
latter  of  whom  continues  still  with  me,  and  is  a 
great  comfort  in  this  land,  having  every  way 
continued  steady  and  attentive  to  me  in  my 
many  wants.  The  Duchess,  who  is  sister  to  the 
King  of  England,  received  us  very  kindly,  and 
conversed  freely  on  various  subjects.  We  gave 
her  one  of  Penn's  "  No  Cross  no  Crown,"  which 
she  received  with  much  cheerfulness.  She 
asked  us  whether  there  were  any  of  our  people 
In  Germany,  or  if  we  ever  knew  any  Germans 
that  were  Quakers;  to  which  Lewis  Seebohm, 
)ur  interpreter,  answered  he  was  one,  and  that 
;here  were  many  more  iu  Germany ;  to  which 
she  replied  that  she  wished  all  the  world  were 
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of  our  sentiments,  then  things  would  be  better, 
and  that  though  she  had  been  married  to  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  many  years,  and  had  not 
seen  England,  she  still  retained  the  remem- 
brance of  Friends  and  their  principles.  We 
parted  with  expressions  of  love,  and  desires  for 
each  other's  prosperity  in  the  best  things. 
Though  uncommon  for  those  in  her  station,  she 
seemed  willing  to  let  us  take  her  by  the  hand, 
(William  Savery  and  myself.) 

We  now  returned,  and  after  a  little  opportu- 
nity, with  a  few  friendly  people  in  this  city,  we 
proceeded  to  a  city  in  Prussia,  called  Magde- 
burgh,  the  strongest  fortified  place  in  Germany. 
We  found  that  it  contained  about  3,000  inhab- 
itants, and  those  the  most  civil  and  respectful 
we  had  met  with  in  Germany.  I  think  I  never 
saw  so  well-behaved,  clean,  and  handsome  peo- 
ple before,  especially  the  female  part ;  the  good- 
ness of  their  features,  ornamented  with  modest 
countenances  and  plain  dress,  joined  to  a  sweet 
disposition,  made  them  to  appear  above  the 
rest  of  mankind.  This  great  change  from  other 
parts  of  Germany,  made  every  thing  look 
pleasant,  especially  as  we  found  here  many 
tender  people,  who  held  about  six  little  meet- 
ings :  they  were  not  broken  off  from  the  public 
worship  wholly;  but  met  together  to  edify 
each  other.  They  received  us  with  every  ex- 
pression of  kindness,  as  t/heir  dear  brethren  sent 
to  them  from  a  far  country.  Our  labors 
amongst  them  in  public  and  private  had  a  tend- 
ency to  unite  us,  and  the  truth  seemed  to  reign 
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over  all.  We  left  them,  and  pursued  our  course 
eastward,  through  many  cities  and  large  towns 
and  villages,  having  meetings  as  way  opened  ; 
and  I  may  say  the  Great  Shepherd  owned  our 
movements  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner,  so 
that  I  had  to  admire  how  his  own  arm  brought 
salvation,  and  wrought  his  own  acts  of  wonder. 
"We  at  length  arrived  at  Berlin,  the  greatest 
city  in  Prussia,  and  where  the  king  dwells ; 
here  we  met  with  some  trials  when  we  first 
came,  which  seemed  to  discourage  us  for  a  short 
time.  But  we  soon  found  that  way  began  to 
open  for  us  until  our  meetings  became  large, 
and  I  think  I  never  knew  more  solid  meetings, 
nor  anywhere  greater  brokenness  appeared  than 
amongst  these  people.  They  stood  thick  crowd- 
ed for  three  hours  at  a  time,  without  discover- 
ing the  least  uneasiness,  and  when  we  parted 
with  them,  a  tender  love  appeared  among  them 
not  to  be  equalled,  but  by  my  own  children. 
Oh  !  the  nearness,  the  sympathy  and  affection 
that  was  evinced  amongst  young  and  old.  Here 
1  met  with  several  of  high  rank  in  the  world, 
who  received  us  in  the  love  of  the  truth,  and  a 
young  man,  one  of  the  king's  council  of  war, 
who  had  left  his  post  on  a  religious  account, 
has  been  with  us  more  than  three  weeks,  and 
travelled  with  us  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred miles  :  he  appears  to  be  a  man  of  steady 
behaviour,  and  very  solid  deportment,  and  has 
declared  that  his  sentiments  are  with  us,  both 
in  principle  and  practice.  We  left  this  city  a 
few  days,  and  went  east  to  another  place,  where 
we  found  several  religious  people,  and  had  a 
meeting  with  them,  to  much  satisfaction,  and 
returned  again  to  Berlin. 

Here  I  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the  court 
of  the  king  of  Prussia,  composed  of  many  of 
the  greatest  people  of  Germany ;  their  clothes 
appeared  on  mo«t  of  them  as  if  stiflF  with 
wrought  gold,  and  far  beyond  what  my  imagina- 
tion could  form  an  idea  of ;  but  all  were  civil 
to  us,  from  the  king  and  his  family  down  to  the 
lowest  subject.  I  have  had  to  remark  the  civil- 
ity to  strangers  is  beyond  any  thing  I  have  seen 
either  in  England  or  America. 

When  I  was  farther  east,  the  sun  rose  seven 
hours  before  it  rises  in  that  part  of  America 
where  my  habitation  is,  and  yet,  though  thus 
far  from  home,  I  could  seem  to  look  with  plea- 
sure towards  my  dear  family  and  friends,  with 
a  hope  that,  if  it  be  the  Lord's  will,  1  may 
again  be  restored  to  them.  I  have  had  my 
health  well  since  being  in  Germany,  except 
on  taking  colds,  which  brought  on  a  cough, 
though  it  is  better.  I  am  now  with  my  dear 
friends,  George  Dillwyn  and  wife,  who  seem 
like  house-keepers,  having  been  here  near  two 
months. 

I  expect  to  leave  in  a  few  days,  whether  for 
Holland  or  to  return  again  east,  and  to  some 
other  places  that  way,  I  cannot  now  determine. 


When  I  was  at  Berlin,  I  wished  to  speak  to  the 
king  of  Prussia,  having  something  on  my  mind 
to  say  to  him  in  a  particular  manner,  which  op- 
portunity I  could  not  obtain  when  there,  he 
having  gone  to  a  seat  where  he  sometimes 
dwells.  And  the  minister  of  state  did  not 
open  the  way  for  us  at  that  time.  We  left  a 
few  lines,  and  a  copy  of  Barclay's  Apology 
with  a  friend  of  ours,  a  man  of  high  rank,  who 
promised  to  forward  them  to  the  king,  which 
he  did.  Two  days  after  we  left  Berlin,  a  mes-  - 
sage  was  sent  after  us,  that  the  king  would  give 
us  an  opportunity  to  see  him,  and  had  wished 
us  to  return  ;  the  officer  did  not  overtake  us, 
but  a  letter  was  sent  forward  by  our  friend  who 
opened  the  way.  He  is  a  very  pious  man,  and 
one  with  us  in  principle.  The  letter  was  re- 
ceived at  this  place,  which  increased  our  exer- 
cise; as  we  were  not  clear  when  we  left  Berlin. 
Whether  I  may  not  be  excused  from  so  arduous 
an  undertaking,  and  the  burden  laid  on  some 
that  can  bear  it  better,  I  do  not  at  present 
clearly  see ;  but  desire  to  do  whatever  may  be 
right  in  this  and  all  other  things. 

This  letter  seems  more,  like  a  little  journal 
than  a  letter,  but  I  thought  it  would  afford  .sat- 
isfaction to  thee  and  my  dear  children,  to  hear 
how  I  get  on,  and  of  the  Lord's  goodness  and 
mercy  to  me  in  this  land,  and  amongst  a  people 
of  strange  language.    But  I  may  say  the  Lord 
is  good,  and  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all.  I 
hope  thou  and  my  dear  children  can  join  me  in 
saying  the  same.    I  have,  by  attention,  learned 
to  read  the  High  Dutch  Testament,  nearly  as 
well  as  English ;  and  speak  it  so  as  to  hold 
conversation,  and  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing what  is  said,  which  is  a  very  great  comfort 
to  me  and  my  friends  here,  who  cannot  speak 
English.  I  have  not  received  a  letter  from  thee 
for  some  time  ;  but  hope,  though  we  are  many  i 
thousand  miles  apart  in  body,  yet  we  are  joined  ' 
together  in  spirit,  and  shall  so  remain ;  cherish- 
ed by  an  unshaken  hope,  that  if  we,  in  holy 
appointment,  meet  no  more  here,  we  shall,  be- 
fore many  years,  meet  again  to  part  no  more. 
My  dear  love  to  father  and  mother  Hallock  ;  | 
tell  them  1  often  think  of  them,  with  a  hope 
that  the  Lord  is  leading  them  more  and  more  ; 
into  the  house  of  prayer,  and  retirement  fromij 
the  world,  that  their  sun  may  set  in  clearness. 
We  can  have  no  sanguine  hopes  of  seeing  eack' 
other  again  in  this  world,  but  the  animating  i 
hope  of  meeting  in  a  better,  is  much  to  be  pre-  i 
ferred ;  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, ,  I 
and  the  weary  are  at  rest,  in  unexplored  sceneiiil  i 
of  joy  that  lasts  for  evermore.  a; 

I  still  encourage  myself  with  a  hope  that  I  \l 
may  return  next  fall,  if  I  live  ;  but  must  leave* 
it  at  present.  I  cannot  say  that  I  should  feeUdi 
comfortable  if  I  was  now  at  home;  as  I  fre- c«( 
quently  dream  of  being  at  home,  and  am  al-  of 
ways  in  great  distress,  looking  for  a  passage  im 
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return  to  Europe ;  so  that  when  I  awake,  I  feel 
glad  it  is  but  a  dream. 

I  received  a  letter  this  day  from  Remington 
Hobby,  expressive  of  the  increase  of  Friends 
in  his  country,  which  is  a  comfort  to  me,  when 
reflecting  on  the  arduous  labor  and  time  spent 
in  that  country,  by  myself  and  many  other 
faithful  laborers.  I  now  conclude  in  dearest 
love  to  thee  and  my  dear  children  and  con- 
nections, and  recommend  you  to  him  who 
neither  sleeps  by  day  nor  slumbers  by  night, 
who  is  Grod  overall,  blessed  forever. — Thy  ever 
aflfectionate  husband, 

David  Sands. 
We  have  had  several  favored  meetings  here 
at  Pyrmont,  and  still  remain  at  a  loss  to  know 
when  we  shall  get  clear  of  our  service  in  this 
place. 

11th  mo.  9th. — We  have  made  a  visit  to 
some  Friends,  in  which  we  have  been  favored 
to  get  through  to  our  comfort.  This  day  I  at- 
tended their  meeting,  which  was  a  favored  op- 
portunity, and  we  found  our  minds  set  at  liberty 
to  proceed  when  way  might  open.  This  being 
a  parting  meeting,  in  which  some  little  difl&culty 
having  happened  relative  to  some  meeting  busi- 
ness, we  were  engaged  to  have  it  settled,  and 
which  was  now  accomplished  through  divine 
help,  to  our  own  and  Friends'  mutual  satisfac- 
tion. I  have  hven  renewedly  instructed  in  the 
necessity  of  attending  to  the  little  intimations 
that  are  afforded  from  day  to  day ;  notwith- 
standing we  seemed  clear,  especially  my  com- 
paniojjs,  yet  I  felt  some  weight  hang  upon  my 
mind  that  I  could  not  cast  off,  but  by  dwelling 
in  the  patience,  the  way  was  gradually  opened 
to  all  our  comfort,  and  now  we  feel  our  way 
clear  to  proceed.  We  set  off  for  Rinteln,  which, 
though  not  more  than  twenty  miles,  we  did  not 
reach  till  near  night,  having  travelled  over  a 
very  mountainous  country  :  but  my  mind  seem- 
ed much  preserved  in  quiet  through  this  day's 
journey.  We  put  up  at  an  Inn,  where  was 
very  poor  accommodation,  and  high  charges.  We 
found  here  a  few  tender  people,  who  received 
us,  and  with  whom  we  had  a  satisfactory  oppor- 
tunity, and  parted  in  near  love.  This  city  is  in 
the  H(  ssian  dominions :  several  have  been  ban- 
ished and  their  property  taken  from  them  for 
embracing  our  principles ;  and  still  there  ap- 
pears to  be  an  envious  spirit  against  us.  At 
this  place  there  were  many  tender  people  a  few 
years  back,  but  now  they  are  much  scattered. 
The  city  appears  ancient,  and  very  little  busi- 
ness doing  in  it,  the  people  are  mostly  poor, 
md  of  low  behaviour;  very  different  to  those  in 
he  cities  of  Prussia. 

Having  done  here  what  we  apprehended  our 
luty,  we  left  on  the  12th  of  1 1th  mo.,  and  pro 
eeded  to  a  city  called  Minden,  in  the  dominion 
,!  f  Prussia,  where  we  found  several  that  pro- 
M  essed  with  us,  and  who  hold  a  meeting  in  the 


way  of  Friends.  We  understood  that  there 
had  been  about  sixty  persons  who  met  together, 
but  who  were  now  much  scattered.  We  had 
several  meetings  with  them,  and  found  that 
some  uneasiness  had  taken  place  amongst  those 
that  met  together,  which  we  were  enabled  to 
assist  in  settling.  We  left  Minden  on  the  14th, 
and  went  to  Hertford,  where  we  arrived  the 
same  day,  and  put  up  at  a  very  good  Inn,  Here 
we  found  a  few  people  who  seemed  friendly  to- 
wards us,  and  with  whom  we  had  a  meeting, 
which  was  to  our  satisfaction. 

17th. — We  parted  with  these  friendly  people 
in  much  love,  and  went  a  few  miles  to  a  Friend's 
house,  where  a  small  meeting  was  held.  The 
Friend's  name  was  Christian  Reckefus  :  he  had 
suffered  much  for  his  faithful  testimony  on  many 
accounts,  and  has  been  carried  through ;  so  that 
the  cause  of  truth  has  not  suffered  by  him. 
From  thence  we  proceeded  again  to  Hertford: 
On  our  way  we  met  with  a  tender  woman  of 
high  rank  in  the  world,  who  received  us  kind- 
ly ;  though  her  husband  was  not  reconciled  to 
her  embracing  Friends'  principles.  He  had 
treated  our  dear  friend,  John  Pemberton,  very 
roughly;  yet,  after  we  entered  his  house,  and 
had  sat  a  short  time,  he  grew  inore  friendly, 
and  gave  up  his  house  to  hold  a  meeting  in. 
Several  of  us  dined  with  him,  where  we  met  a 
young  man,  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Prussian  army, 
that  quartered  there,  who  was  very  kind,  and 
also  consented  to  our  having  the  meeting  in  his 
room.  He  attended,  and  was  much  contrited, 
with  several  others.  He  said  he  was  forced  into 
the  army,  and  had  no  other  way  of  getting  a 
living ;  but  wished  all  the  world  were  of  our 
principles,  so  that  there  would  be  no  more  war ; 
and  that  it  would  be  a  great  happiness  to  man- 
kind. We  parted  in  love,  and  the  master  of 
the  house  also  appeared  well  satisfied. 

11th  mo.  19th. — Proceeded  to  Bidefield, 
about  twelve  miles,  where  we  were  obliged  to 
lodge  at  a  poor  Inn,  but  the  next  evening  I  was 
invited  to  a  very  respectable  merchant's  house 
to  lodge,  which  1  accepted.  My  situation  was 
thus  unexpectedly  changed,  and  I  was  made 
comfortable.  The  family  was  very  kind  to  me, 
and  I  had  several  religious  opportunities  with 
them.  Oo  first  day  afternoon  we  had  a  meet- 
ing with  about  twenty  persons,  whose  conduct 
was  verj-  good.  This  meeting  was  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city.  There  appeared  no  open- 
ness to  proceed  further  as  to  meetings,  nor  was 
the  way  to  leave  clear  to  us,  which  made  it  very 
trying. 

11th  mo.  24th. — This  day  we  had  a  meeting 
at  our  Inn.  About  thirty  persons  attended,  of 
the  better  sort,  who  were  kind  and  friendly  to- 
wards us. 

11th  mo.  25th. — We  had  another  meeting  at 
our  Inn.  A  number  attended,  which  was  some 
relief ;  and  after  it  we  had  an  opportunity  with 
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Beveral  persons  and  families,  much  to  our  satis- 
faction. From  this  place  we  proceeded  towards 
Hanover,  but  the  way  being  very  rough,  we 
travelled  but  nine  English  miles  the  whole  day. 
Having  to  walk  most  of  the  way,  we  felt  our- 
selves much  tried,  both  in  body  and  mind  ;  but 
through  all,  we  have  found  the  Lord  near  to 
give  us  patience  and  carry  us  through.  This 
night  we  lodged  at  an  Inn,  much  better  than 
we  expected,  having  given  up  thinking  of  get- 
ting more  than  a  shelter  from  the  cold ;  as  in 
Germany,  many  villages  have  not  a  houpe  where 
a  traveller  can  obtain  a  bed.  The  people  live 
in  a  very  poor  low  way ;  their  floors  have  little 
appearance  of  wood  in  consequence  of  their 
not.  cleaning  the  dirt  off  them. 

11th  mo.  30th. — We  reached  Hanover,  where 
vie  met  our  fellow-laborers,  George  Dillwyn  and 
wife,  who  had  a  meeting  in  the  morning,  and 
had  also  appointed  another  that  afternoon, 
which  we  attended,  and  it  appeared  to  be  a 
profitable  opportunity.  My  mind  was  much 
comforted  in  being  here,  and  seeing  what  a 
growth  there  was  among  the  little  flock  since 
"we  visited  them  before,  both  in  weight  and 
number. 

12th  mo.  1st. — The  meeting  was  held  in  the 
suburbs.  We  then  rested  as  to  public  labor, 
except  to  visit  seme  friendly  people ;  and  on 
the  3d  of  the  month  had  a  favorable  meeting 
again  at  the  place  before  mentioned,  where 
came  a  larger  number ;  and  in  the  evening  we 
had  a  solid  opportunity  with  a  number  of  per- 
sons who  visited  us  at  our  Inn. 

(To  be  concluded.) 

The  business  of  this  life  should  be  conducted 
on  a  moderate  scale,  without  stretching  the 
arras  too  wide,  or  hazarding  mental  stillness 
and  solid  happiness,  for  specious  and  glittering, 
but  uncertain  prospects. 


EXTRACT  FROM  A  LETTER  FROM  ONE  OF  THE 
EDITORS  OF  THE  INTELLIGENCER. 
Busbkill,  9th  mo.  11th  1864. 
13  miles  above  the  Water  Gap,  Pa. 
Well,  dear  J.,  here  we  are  at  this  "  far  awa" 
place,  storm  staid  again  on  First-day.    We  left 
Applebackville,  where  we  had  been  detained 
three  days,  on  Fourth-dny  morning  after  an  early 
breakfast,  and  lole  to  Nazareth  22,  miles,  pass- 
iitg  through  Bethlehem  without  stopping.  The 
ride,  through  a  picturesque  and  mountainous 
C(untry,  and  the  bright  clear  sunshine,  after  so 
much  dull  weather,  were  cheering  and  invigo- 
rating.   We  dined  at  N.  and,  still  feeling  fresh, 
C(  ncluded  to  go  10  miles  farther  to  lodge,  at 
Sijilorsburg,  on  the  Blue  Mountain.    Atter  a 
most  romantic  ride,  much  of  the  way  through 
the  woods,  we  reached  that  place,  no  more  fa 
tigued,  if  as  much,  than  if. we  had  been  sitting 
at  home.    As  we  had  some  hours  to  tea-time, 


we  rambled  off  in  search  of  a  lake  almost  on  the 
top  of  the  mountain.  Although  we  did  not 
find  it,  owing  to  our  mistaking  the  directions, 
yet  we  had  a  walk  through  the  wildest  wood  I 
ever  remember  to  have  seen.  The  deep  shade, 
and  the  recent  wet  weather  had  almost  carpeted 
it  with  the  softest  and  greenest  moss ;  every 
old  root  and  stump  were  covered ;  and  I  re- 
gretted not  having  brought  with  me  any  thing 
suitable  to  carry  some  home. 

After  an  early  breakfast  we  were  again  on 
our  way,  passing  by  the  lake  we  had  failed  to 
find  in  the  evening.  It,  with  the  scenery  around 
it,  are  objects  that  are  alone  worth  the  journey. 
Imagine  a  lake  about  60  acres  in  extent,  of  the 
purest  transparent  water,  in  a  basin  scooped  out 
of  the  top  of  the  mountain  ;  its  margin  hilly  and 
uneven ;  in  most  places  fringed  with  trees 
which  are  reflected  in  the  clear  water;  and  be- 
yond, the  outline  of  higher  hills  in  the  distance. 
I  cannot  think  the  famous  Scottish  and  Irish 
lakes  could  exceed  this  in  beauty,  though  it 
lacks  their  historic  associations.    As  we  stood 
to  admire  it,  we  thought  of  the  wild  races  of 
men  who  may  have  roamed  its  banks,  and  fished 
in  its  waters,  but  of  whose  existence  no  literature 
(that  connection  between  the  far  past  and  the 
present)  can  be  found  to  tell  us  that  they  ever 
lived.    After  a  ride  of  seventeen  miles  over  the 
hills,  going  a  few  miles  out  of  the  way  to  stop 
at  Stroudsburg  for  letters,  which  we  supposed 
must  be  awaiting  us  there,  we  arrived  about  11 
A.  M.  at  Charles  Foulkes'.    Here  we  did  indeed 
feel  that  we  were  once  more  amongst  "  qjir  own 
people.'^    We  thought  we  had  never  before  ap- 
preciated all  the  beauty  of  the  place.    A  kind 
welcome,  a  nice  cheerful  room,  and  food  that 
tasted  like  home-cooked,  made  us  feel  like  tak- 
ing up  our  rest  for  awhile. 

We  left  'C.  F.'s  ,  yesterday  after  breakfast, 
reaching  this  place,  about  fifteen  miles,  in  time 
for  dinner.  Bushkill  or  Bush  creek,  is  the 
scene  of  a  pedestrian  sketching  tour  which  S. 
took  the  summer  before  last  with  some  of  his 
friends.  He  recommended  it  for  its  wildness 
and  beauty,  and  good  hotel  accommodations  ;  all 
which  we  have  verified;  though  we  have  not 
yet  seen  the  falls  and  the  wild  scenery  along 
the  creek.  Yesterday  we  ascended  the  Hog- 
back" and  had  a  fine  view  of  the  Delaware 
stealing  along,  quire  a  small  stream,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Jersey  hills.  The  temptation  of  a  finer 
and  finer  view  led  us  too  far,  and  we  returned 
much  fatigued  ;  but  a  good  night's  rest  has  set 
us  up  again. 

Evening, — The  rain  which  commenced  last 
night  continued  all  the  morning,  and  we  began 
to  fear  we  should  leave  Bushkill  without  see- 
ing the  celebrated  falls.  But  in  the  afternoon 
the  sun  shone  out,  and  our  kind  landlord  offer- 
ing to  guide  us,  we  rode  about  a  mile  and  a 
half,  ascending  nearly  all  the  way,  over  a  rocky 
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wooded  road.    When  it  became  impassable  for 
the  carriage,  we  left  it  and  proceeded  on  foot. 
We  soon  began  to  descend  by  a  deep  and  circu- 
itous path,  which  we  could  not  have  found 
without  a  guide,  until  we  came  to  the  creek 
and  looked  down  into  the  wild  ravine  where 
by  two  leaps  it  precipitates  itself.    Swollen  by 
the  recent  rains,  it  foamed  and  dashed,  its  roar 
alone  breaking  the  deep  dark  solitude  of  the 
place.    The  sides  of  the  gorge  were  so  steep, 
that  it  looked  impossible  to  descend  and  take  a 
lower  and  front  view  of  the  fall,  but  our  guide 
led  us  down  a  very  steep  path  until  we  were 
about  half  way  to  the  bottom.    Here  by  choos- 
ing firm  footing,  and  holding  by  the  branch  of 
a  tree,  we  had  a  fine  front  view.    I  could  not 
entirely  conquer  a  feeling  of  terror  at  the  idea 
of  being  precipitated  by  a  mis-step  into  the  abyss 
below,  and  felt  relieved  when  we  began  to 
ascend   again.      There   is    a  path   all  the 
way  to  the  bottom  of  the  rocky  chasm,  but  we 
did  not  attempt  it,  as  the  ground  was  slippery, 
and  we  were  fully  gratified  with  the  sight  we 
had  of^  one  of  nature's  wildest  scenes.  There 
are  several  other  falls  some  miles  higher  up  this 
creek,  which  are  represented  as  even  more 
wildly  beautiful  than  the  one  I  have  attempted 
to  describe  ;  and  I  can  well  believe  that  a  lover 
of  the  grand  and  picturesque  need  not  go  out 
of  our  own  beautiful  state  to  find  objects  calcu- 
lated to  raise  his  heart  in  love  and  gratitude  to 
that  Being,  who  has    formed  a  world  "  so 
clothed  with  beauty."  S. 


^  Whosoever  thinks  himself  wise  enough,  or 
virtuous  enough,  is  in  a  fair  way  never  to  be 
either. 


A  brief  account  of  Thomas  Fell,  of  Swarth- 
more  Hall.    By  Thomas  Mounsey. 

This  worthy  man  does  not  appear  ever  to  have 
actually  joined  the  Society  of  Friends.  He 
was,  however,  led  by  circumstances  into  fre- 
quent intercourse  with  Greorge  Fox  and  other 
eminent  professors  of  the  truth,  soon  after  they 
were  called  and  qualified  so  powerfully  and  ef- 
fectually to  preach  and  promulgate  its  doctrines, 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
His  Christian. kindness  towards  these  faithful 
men  and  their  fellow-believers,  was  constantly 
and  freely  extended,  and  his  unity  with  them, 
and  with  their  religious  principles,  ever  contin- 
ued to  increase  with  his  advancing  years. 

He  was  the  son  of  George  Fell,  of  Furness, 
and  was  born  about  the  year  1598,  probably  at 
Swarthmore,  near  Ulverstone,  or  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. He  was  married  about  the  thirty-third 
year  of  his  age,  to  Margaret  Askew,  daughter  of 
John  Askew,  who  was  a  person  of  rank,  and  of 
ancient  family.  At  this  period  he  was  a  barris- 
ter-at-law,  of  Gray's  Inn.    He  was  afterwards 


r  appointed  a  Justice  of  the  Quorum  in  the  coun- 
.  ty ;  he  was  several  times  chosen  a  member  of 
-  Parliament,  filled  the  office  of  Vice-Chancellor 
I  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster,  and  that 
:  of  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  Court  at  Westmin- 
i  ster,  and  was  also  a  Judge  on  the  Circuit  of 
^  West  Chester  and  North  Wales.    Strict  integ- 
'  rity  and  the  love  of  justice,  tempered  with 
5  mercy  and  moderation,  were  conspicuous  fea- 
,  tures  in  his  character.    He  was  a  terror  to  evil- 
1,  doers,  and  an  encourfiger  of  such  as  did  well ; 
I  his  wisdom  in  the  affairs  of  life,  and  his  many 
1  and  great  services,  were  highly  appreciated,  and 
he  was  beloved  and  honored  in  his  neighbor- 
■  hood  by  all  ranks  of  people.    He  was  an  alfec- 
;  tionate  husband  and  a  tender  father.    His  age 
.  exceeded  that  of  his  wife  by  sixteen  years. 
Both  were  religiously  inclined,  and  Margaret 
Fell  testifies  of  her  husband,  that    he  sought 
after  God  in  the  best  way  that  was  made  known 
to  him."     They  had  nine  children.  Their 
house,  Swarthmore  Hall,  was  not  only  frequent- 
ed by  persons  of  distinction  in  the  world,  but 
was  also  open  for  the  frequent  entertainment  of 
ministers,  and  such  as  were  esteemed  godly  and 
serious  persons ;  some  of  whom,  who  were  then 
known  by  the  appellation  of  lecturing  ministers; 
often  had  meetings  in  their  family  for  prayers 
and  other  religious  exercises.    Thus  did  these 
pious  persons  continue  for  about  twenty  years 
in  this  seeking  state,  enquiring  after  the  way  of 
the  Lord,  earnestly  desirous  of  serving  him  so 
as  to  find  acceptance  with  him  ;  hoping  that 
they  did  well,  but  often  fearing  they  were  short 
of  the  right  way. 

In  the  year  1652,  whilst  Judge  Fell  was  from 
home,  engaged  on  the  Welsh  Circuit,  George 
Fox,  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  came  to  Ulver- 
stone, and  was  introduced  to  Swarthmore  Hall, 
by  one  of  his  friends,  who  well  knew  the  open 
hospitality  of  its  inmates,  especially  to  such  as 
labored  in  the  gospel.  Here  he  remained  all 
night,  and  on  the  following  day  was  concerned 
to  go  to  the  public  place  of  worship  at  Ulver- 
stone, there  to  bear  his  testimony  tojthe  Truth; 
and  having  obtained  liberty  to  speak,  he 
preached  to  the  people  for  some  time.  Marga- 
ret Fell,  who  was  present,  stood  up  in  her  pew, 
and  at  first  wondered  at  his  doctrine,  having 
never  heard  the  like  before  ;  but  as  he  proceed- 
ed, she  was  cut  to  the  heart,  and  sat  down  weep- 
ing bitterly.  He  returned  to  their  house  that 
night,  and  addressed  the  family  and  servants, 
declaring  to  them  the  eternal  Truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  were  gener- 
ally convinced.  As  to  Margaret  Fell,  she  saw 
that  it  was  the  truth,  and  as  such  received  it  in 
the  love  of  it.  Yet  in  the  absence  of  her  hus- 
band, her  heart  was  filled  with  sadness,  being  in 
a  great  strait ;  fearing  on  the  one  hand  to  dis- 
please her  husband,  and  on  the  other,  so  enam- 
ored with  the  excellency  of  the  blessed  Truth, 
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as  to  pray  unto  the  Lord  that  she  might  he  pre- 
served in  it,  desiring  no  hetter  portion.  Jn  the 
mean  time,  JaUics  Nayler  and  Eichard  Farns- 
worth  c'.'.me  thither,  desiring  to  meet  with  Geo. 
Fox  ;  and  as  they  remained  for 'some  little 
time,  thev  were  instrumental  in  confirming  her 
faith. 

After  the  lapse  of  three  weeks,  Judge  Fell 
was  on  his  way  towards  home  ;  but  before  he 
reached  Swarthmore,  whilst  crossing  over  the 
sands,  he  was  met  by  a  number  of  the  principal 
gentry  of  the  neighborhood,  amongst  whom  were 
several  military  oflScers,  and  a  priest.  They  soon 
informed  him  of  what  had  taken  pL*ice  in  his 
family,  filling  his  mind  with  prejudice,  by  false 
and  absurd  insinuations.  Although  received  by 
his  worthy  wife,  with  her  wonted  kindness  and 
love,  and  perceiving  that  in  part,  at  least,  he 
had  been  deceived  by  these  evil  reports,  he  was 
nevertheless  seriously  offended,  and  much  trou- 
bled to  observe  so  sudden  a  change  amongst 
them.  Margaret  Fell  being  very  sorrowful  on 
this  occasion,  requested  James  Nayler  and 
Richard  Farnsworth,  who  were  still  with  them, 
to  come  and  speak  with  him  on  the  subject. 
This  they  did,  very  wisely  and  moderately,  yet 
he  was,  at  first,  displeased  with  them.  They 
told  him  they  came  in  love  and  good  will  to  his 
house,  and  after  they  had  further  spoken  he  be- 
came more  calm,  and  was  better  satisfied  ;  upon 
which  they  were  about  to  take  leave^  but  Mar- 
garet Fell,  desirous  that  her  husband  should 
hear  them  further,  and  George  Fox  being  ex- 
pected there  that  evening,  requested  them  to 
remain.  "  And  then/'  she  informs  us,  he 
was  pretty  moderate  and  quiet ;  and  his  dinner 
being  ready,  he  went  to  it,  and  I  went  in,  and 
sat  me  down  by  him.  And  whilst  I  was  sitting 
the  power  of  the  Lord  seized  upon  me  :  and  he 
was  stricken  with  amazement,  and  knew  not 
what  to  think,  but  was  quiet  and  still ;  and  the 
children  were  all  quiet  and  still,  and  grown 
sober,  and  could  not  piay  on  their  music  that 
they  were  learning  :  and  these  things  made  him 
quiet  and  still." 

"  And  at  night,"  she  continues,  "  George 
Fox  came.  And  after  supper,  my  husband  was 
sitting  in  the  parlor,  and  I  asked  him  if  George 
Fox  might  come  in  ?  and  he  said,  yes.  80 
George  came  in  without  any  compliment,  and 
walked  into  the  room,  and  began  to  speak  pres- 
ently ;  and  the  family,  and  J.  Nayler,  and  R. 
Farnsworth  came  all  in,  and  he  spoke  very  ex- 
cellently as  ever  I  heard  him;  and  if  all  Eng- 
land had  been  there,  I  thought  they  could  not 
have  denied  the  truth  of  what  he  said."  Judge 
Fell  was  well  satisfied  with  what  he  had  heard, 
clearly  perceiving  that  it  was  no  other  than  the 
truth ;  in  which  conviction,  he  appears  to  have 
been  from  day  to  day  more  and  more  con- 
firmed. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  Priest  of  Ul- 


verstone  came  to  Swarthmore,  and  having  taken 
the  Judge  with  him  into  the  garden,  he  contin- 
ued for  a  considerable  time  in  conversation  with 
him.  He  was  unable,  however,  to  find  much 
entrance,  the  open  and  candid  mind  of  Judge 
Fell  being  already,  to  some  extent,  pre-occupied 
by  the  truth  which  had  been  so  powerfully  set 
forth  in  the  discourses  of  George  Fox  .He  was, 
indeed,  so  well  satisfied,  that  when  he  happened 
to  overhear  some  Friends  in  consultation  re- 
specting a  place  in  which  they  might  meet  for 
rel  gious  worship,  he  promptly  and  generously 
offered  them  his  own  house,  saying,  "  You  may 
meet  here,  if  you  will."  Notice  of  this  was  ac- 
cordingly given,  and  on  the  following  First-day, 
a  large  meeting  of  Friends  assembled  fcr  the 
first  time  at  Swarthmore  Hall,  where  a  meeting 
was  established,  and  continued  to  be  held  there, 
from  1652  until  1690.  The  room  appropriated 
to  this  purpose  was  the  large  Hall,  on  the 
ground  floor,  at  one  end  of  which,  within  the 
space  of  a  bay  window,  the  floor  is  raised  two 
steps.  In  this  place,  it  is  said,  G.  Fox,  and  also 
M.  Fell,  usually  took  their  seats.  On  the  oc- 
casion of  this  first  meeting.  Judge  Fell  attended 
the  public  place  of  worship  at  Ulverstone;  but 
he  was  unaccompanied  by  any  of  his  household, 
excepting  his  clerk  and  groom.  For  some  time, 
he  appears  to  have  refrained  from  being  present 
at  the  meetings  of  Friends  ;  it  is  said,  howev- 
er, that  he  would  order  his  servant  to  leave  the 
hall  door  unclosed  when  Friends  were  aissem- 
bled,  whilst  he  would  sit  in  his  study,  which  is 
separated  from  the  hall  by  a  narrow  passage,  and 
the  doors  being  nearly  opposite,  he  could  with- 
out difficulty  hear  what  was  preached,  without 
being  much  observed.  He  was  so  favorably  im- 
pressed with  their  doctrines,  that,  it  is  believed, 
from  the  time  he  heard  George  Fox  preach,  he 
ceased  from  frequenting  the  worship  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church.  "He  came  to  see,"  says  G.  Fox, 
"by  the  openings  of  the  spirit  of  God  in  his  heart, 
over  all  the  priests  and  teachers  of  the  world, 
and  did  not  go  to  hear  them  for  some  years  be- 
fore he  died;  for  he  knew  it  was  the  Truth  that 
I  declared,  and  that  Christ  was  the  Teacher  of 
his  people,  and  their  Saviour." 

The  beneficial  influence  with  which  the  pure 
principles  of  Truth  pervaded  the  minds  of  this 
interesting  family,  soon  became  apparent  in  their 
lives  and  conversations,  which  preached  loudly 
and  intelligibly  to  those  who  were  within  the 
sphere  of  their  influence,  and  several  of  the 
household  afterwards  became  preachers  of  right- 
eousness in  word  and  doctrine,  and  were  instru- 
mental in  turning  many  from  darkness  to 
light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  to  God.  An- 
thony Pearson,  a  country  magistrate,  in  a  letter 
dated  in  L653,  thus  records  the  impressions 
which  a  visit  to  Swarthmore  made  on  his  mind  : 
— "  Oh  !  how  gracious  was  the  Lord  to  me  in 
carrying  me  to  Judge  Fell's,  to  see  the  wonders 
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of  his  power  and  wisdom  ;  a  family  walking  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  conversing  daily  with  him, 
crucified  to  the  world  and  living  only  to  Grod. 
I  was  so  confounded,  all  my  knowledge  and 
wisdom  became  folly  j  my  mouth  was  stopped, 
my  conscience  convinced,  and  the  secrets  of  my 
heart  were  made  manifest,  and  that  Lord  was 
discovered  to  be  near,  whom  I  ignorantly  wor- 
shipped. I  have  seen  at  Judge  Fell's  and  have 
been  informed  from  that  precious  soul,  his  con- 
sort, in  some  measure  what  those  things  mean, 
which  before  I  counted  the  overflowings  of  gid- 
dy brains.  Dear  heart,  pity  and  pray  for  me, 
and  let  all  obligations  of  former  friendship  be 
discharged  in  well  wishes  to  the  soul  of  the  old 
family  friend,  that  he  may  partake  with  them 
of  your  heavenly  possessions."  In  unison  w^ith 
the  foregoing  is  the  tes  imony  of  William  Ca- 
ton,  then  an  inmate  of  the  family  :  he  says, 
*'0h,  the  love  which  in  that  day  abounded 
among  us  !  Oh  !  the  freshoess  of  the  power  of 
the  Lord  God,  which  then  was  amongst  us  ; 
and  the  zeal  for  Him  and  his  truth  the  comfort 
and  refreshment  which  we  had  from  his  pres- 
ence, the  nearness  and  dearness  that  was 
amongst  us,  one  towards  another !  My  very 
heart  is  affected  with  the  remembrance  of  it." 

Although  the  mind  of  Judge  Fell  was  thus 
powerfully  impressed  by  the  preaching  of  truth, 
and  his  judirment  in  a  large  measure  convinced, 
yet  his  rank  and  station  in  society,  his  office  as 
a  judge,  and  other  similar  considerations,  prob- 
ably presented  obstacles,  for  a  time  at  least,  to 
his  more  entire  adoption  of  the  principles  and 
practices  of  Friends ;  though  it  does  not  appear, 
as  has  been  already  hinted,  that  he  was  ever  ac- 
tually united  in  membership  with  the  Society. 

Judge  Fell's  kind  feeling  towards  Friends 
w^s  not  uufrequently  manifested  in  efforts  to 
mitigate  the  rigor  of  the  persecution  by  which 
they  were  then  so  frequently  and  cruelly  as- 
sailed ;  and  he  was  ever  ready  to  shield  them 
from  harm,  both  in  his  own  neighborhood,  and 
wherever  his  power  and  influence  extended. 
William  Penn  adverts  to  the  "tender  and  singu- 
lar indulgence  of  Judge  Fell,"  as  having  been 
eminently  instrumental  in  checking  the  rage  of 
their  persecutors,  in  the  course  of  their  legal 
proceedings  against  Friends  in  the  North  of 
England.  "  Being  a  just  and  wise  man,"  he 
remarks,  "  and  seeing,  in  his  own  wife  and  fam- 
ily, a  full  confutation  of  all  the  popular  clamors 
against  the  way  of  truth,  he  covered  them  what 
he  could,  and  freely  opened  his  doors  and  gave 
up  his  house  to  his  wife  and  her  friends,  not 
valuing  the  reproach  of  ignorant  or  evil-minded 
people;  which  I  here  mention  to  his  or  her 
honor.  That  house  was,  for  some  years  at  first, 
till  the  truth  had  opened  its  way  in  the  south- 
ern parts  of  the  island,  an  eminent  receptacle 
of  this  people."  In  the  year  1658  his  health 
began  to  decline,  and  at  this  time  his  heart  was 


more  than  ordinarily  filled  with  love  towards 
Friends.  He  departed  this  life  on  the  8th  of 
8th  month,  1658,  and  was  buried  by  torch-light 
in  the  Episcopal  place  of  worship  at  Ulverstone. 
It  was  the  consoling  belief  of  his  sorrowing  wid- 
ow, as  well  as  of  other  Friends  to  whom  he  had 
been  endeared,  that  the  Lord  in  mercy  received 
him  to  himself.  He  was  about  sixty  years  of 
age,  and  left  one  son  and  seven  daughters.  His 
death  was  much  lamented  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  was  tenderly  felt  by  such  Friends  as  had 
been  acquainted  with  him,  as  further  appears 
from  several  letters  written  to  his  widow  on  the 
occasion  of  his  decease,  of  which  copies  have 
been  preserved.  As  these  not  only  show  the 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  but  also  serve 
in  some  measure  further  to  elucidate  his  char- 
acter, the  following  short  extracts  may  not  in- 
appropriately close  this  little  sketch. 

The  first  is  from  a  letter  written  by  Henry 
Fell,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  rela- 
tion of  the  family  ;  he  received  intelligence  of 
Judge  Fell's  decease,  whilst  travelling  in  the 
work  of  the  gospel  in  the  West  Indies.  He 
writes  : — "  I  was  something  sorrowful  when  I 
heard  that  thy  husband  was  departed  ;  but  not 
as  they  that  are  without  hope,  for  indeed,  after' 
I  remembered  his  former  service  for  the  truth, 
and  love  to  Friends,  and  heard  by  W.  Caton's 
letter  of  the  continuance  of  it,  and  that  it  did 
increase,  even  to  the  end,  I  was  somewhat  com- 
forted, in  that  I  did  believe  he  had  not  lost  his 
reward  (as  once  I  do  remember  I  was  moved 
by  the  Lord  to  go  out  of  the  meeting  in  the 
Hall  to  tell  him  so,  if  he  kept  faithful  unto  the 
Lord.)  The  Lord  will  be,  and  is,  more  than 
ten  husbands,  and  will  be  a  father  unto  thy 
children,  his  blessings  will  remain  with  them, 
and  if  they  abide  in  his  counsel,  He  will  not 
leave  them  nor  forsake  them." 

Alexander  Parker  also  bears  a  full  and  clear 
testimony  to  the  sterling  worth  and  fatherly 
kindness  of  his  departed  friend.  He  says : — 
Dear  sister,  be  thou  comforted  and  refreshed  ; 
though  an  outward  stay  be  taken  from  thee,  the 
Lord  I  know  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake 
thee;  thy  house  is  not  left  desolate,  but  the  God 
of  Jacob  will  be  thy  refuge,  and  the  Lord  thy 
Maker  is  thy  husband.  It  was  but  very  lately 
that  I  heard  of  the  laying  down  of  the  body  of 
thy  husband,  and  truly  it  did  at  first  sadden  my 
spirit,  knowing  his  dear  love  and  tender  care 
over  the  Lord's  lambs,  and  the  service  he  was  in 
while  he  continued  in  his  place  ;  and  I  know 
the  Lord's  love  was  towards  him  for  his  good : 
but,  however,  thou  and  I,  with  ail  the  rest  of 
the  Lord's  followers,  must  be  contented  with 
what  the  Lord  brings  to  pass." 

In  unison  with  the  foregoing,  Thomas  Salt- 
house,  in  a  letter  from  London,  thus  aff'ection- 
ately  adverts  to  the  death  of  his  friend  :— "  Tru- 
ly, dear  heart,  the  news  came  near  me  when  I 
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heard  that  thy  dear  husband  had  laid  down  the 
earthly  tabernacle,  and  much  did  it  affect  my 
heart,  as  if  it  had  been  my  nearest  relation. 
But  I  believe  the  Lord  will  give  him  an  eternal 
inheritance  among  them  that  are  sanctified,  and 
hath  received  him  to  the  rest  prepared  for  his 
people,  among  whom  he  is  numbered,  and  may 
be  recorded  in  the  book  of  remembrance  for 
succeeding  generations."  T.  M. 

Sunderland^  1847. 


He  that  cannot  forgive  others,  breaks  the 
bridge  over  which  himself  must  pass;  for  every 
man  hath  need  to  be  iorgiNQn.— Lord  Herbert. 


EXTRACT. 

/ 

It  has  never  been  a  doctrine  of  the  Church 
that  none  but  the  writers  of  the  Bible  were 
illuminated  by  the  Spirit  of  God.   Paul  assures 
us  that  "the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  is 
given  unto  every  man  to  profit  withal/'  Job 
declares  that  'Hhere  is  a  spirit  in  man,  and 
the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth  him 
understanding/'     John   bears  witness   to  a 
"  true  light  which  enlighteneth  every  man  that 
Cometh  into  the  world."    Jesus  promises  the 
Comforter,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  who  was  to 
abide  with  us  forever,  and  who  should  lead  us 
into  all  Truth.    Moreover,  the  Church  has  al- 
ways, in  some  form  or  other,  held  to  the  reality 
of  the  inner  light.    Always  has  it  held  to  the 
doctrine  of  experimental  religion,  and  in  ex- 
perimental religion,  it  contends  for  an  illumi- 
Dation  of  the  understanding  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  as  well  as  for  a  purification  of  the  affec- 
tions.   So  the  exclusive  inspiration  of  the  Bible- 
writers,  has  never  been  a  doctrine  of  the 
Church.    I  do  not  then,  in  reality,  depart  from 
what  has  ever  been  accounted  orthodoxy,  when 
I  assert  that  God  reveals  himself  to  all  men. 
What  else,  in  fact,  has  the  Church  meant  by 
its  doctrine  of  "  common  grace  ?"    What  else 
has  it  meant  by  the  assertion  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  strives  with  all  men?     But  while  I 
contend,  that  in  a  certain  sense  God  reveals 
himself  to  all  men,  and  that  all  therefore  are 
really  and  truly  inspired,  I  also  admit  that 
individuals  may  be  specially  inspired ;  that  is, 
inspired  in  a  more  eminent  degree  than  the 
many.    These  individuals  are  admitted  into  a 
closer  intimacy,  if  I  may  so  speak,  with  the 
All  wise  and  All-holy,  and  therefore  are  able 
to  tell  us  more  of  God,  so  to  be  better  inter- 
preters of  His  will.    Now,  ordinarily,  we  call 
none  inspired,  save  those  who  are  inspired  in 
an  eminent  degree.    These  alone  are  called  the 
inspired, — these  alone  are  called  the  prophets 
of  God.    This  is  what  produces  the  seeming 
discrepancy  between  my  views  and  those  of  the 
Church.    But  the  discrepancy  is  only  seeming, 


not  real.  I  too  call  these  individuals  the  in- 
spired. I  too  call  them  prophets  of  God,  in  a 
sense  in  which  I  do  not  others. 

0,  A,  Brownson. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  24,  1864. 


We  have  received  several  communications 
touching  the  subject-matter  of  our  editorial  in 
number  26,  all  evincing  much  interest  in  the 
continuance  of  our  paper.  They  contain  sev- 
eral different  suggestions  as  to  our  future 
action ;  a  synopsis  of  which  we  purpose  giving 
to  our  readers,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 


Died,  at  Lagrange  county,  N.  Y.,  on  tlie  15th  of 
10th  month,  1863,  of  diphtheria,  Charles,  son  of 
Clark  and  Mary  Barmore,  in  his  13th  jear.  Although 
a  youth,  he  left  the  consoling  evidence  to  afflicted 
parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  that  all  was  well; 
bidding  them,  together  with  his  neighbors,  an  affec- 
tionate farewell. 

 ,  at  the  same  place,  on  the  2'7th  of  the  same 

month,  of  diphtheria,  Stephen,  son  of  Clark  and 
Mary  Barmore,  in  the  2Yth  year  of  his  age.  This 
young  man,  called  thus  early  from  works  to  rewards, 
was  enabled  to  see  his  way  clear :  testifying  to  his 
numerous  friends,  that  he  saw  a  mansion  prepared 
for  him.  He  earnestly  desired  his  young  associates 
to  bear  in  mind  that  here  they  have  no  continuing-, 
city,  and  that  the  vain  fashions  and  customs  of  this 
world  cannot  bring  that  peace,  which  is  so  desira- 
ble at  a  time  like  this.  He  also  gave  directions  to 
his  parents,  that  all  about  his  interment  should  be 
plain  and  simple. 


Friends'  Association,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  aid 
and  elevation  of  the  Freedmen,  have  co-operated 
with  Government  in  the  establishment  of  Hospitals 
on  Mason's  Island,  where  much  sickness  and  great 
destitution  now  exist.  The  undersigned,  a  sanitary 
committee  of  said  Association,  solicit  from  Friends 
and  others,  contributions  of  hospital  stores,  which 
will  be  judiciously  distributed  by  nurses  and  teach- 
ers sent  out  by  the  Association  to  Mason's  Island, 
Camp  Wadsworth,  and  other  points  in  the  vicinity 
of  Washington.  ♦ 

The  articles  most  needed,  are  dried  fruits,  such  as 
apples,  peaches,  cherries,  plums,  and  blackberries; 
also  blackberry  and  other  syrups,  and  all  other  arti- 
cles suitable  for  the  sick  and  convalescent. 

Contributions  of  bed- covering,  and  clothing  for 
women  and  children,  will  be  very  acceptable,  as  they 
are  greatly  needed.  Free  transportation  has  been 
granted  by  Government  from  Philadelphia. 

All  contributions  should  be  sent  to  J.  &  M.  Saun- 
ders, 34  North  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Louisa  J.  Roberts,  George  W.  Robins, 

Macpberson  Saunders,  Spencer  Roberts, 
Martha  Dodgson,  Nathan  W.  Ellis, 

Phila.,  9th  mo.  17th.  Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr. 
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EXEMPTION  FROM  BEARING  ARMS. 

Friends'  Review,  of  the  8tli  month,  contains 
an  editorial  on  the  Exemption  Law,  containing 
^  views  similar  to  those  we  have  hea-rd  expressed 
by  many  of  our  friends.  Those  who  do  not  see 
the  Review,  may  be  interested  in  its  transfer  to 
our  columns. — Eds. 

The  following  Minute,  which  has  been  sent 
to  the  Quarterly  and  other  subordinate  meetings 
of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting,  by  its  Repre- 
sentative Meeting,  takes,  we  believe,  a  correct 
view  of  the  Exemption  Law : — 

At  a  Special  Representative  Meeting  held  in 
JVew  Fork,  2d  of  Sixth  monthj  1864. 

The  Meeting  was  led  into  consideration  of 
the  situation  of  the  younger  members  of  Soci- 
ety, who  are  liable  to  be  drafted  under  the  late 
call  for  additional  military  forces.  The  follow- 
ing section  of  the  military  law  recently  enacted 
by  Congress,  also  claimed  attention  : 

Sec.  7.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That 
members  of  religious  denominations,  who  shall 
by  oath  or  affirmation  declare  that  they  are 
conscientiously  opposed  to  the  bearing  of  arms, 
and  who  are  prohibited  from  doing  so  by  the 
rules  and  articles  of  faith  and  practice  of  said 
religious  denoininations,  shall,  when  drafted  in 
the  military  service,  be  considered  non-combat- 
ants, and  shall  be  assigned  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  duty  in  the  hospitals,  or  to  the  care  of 
freedmen,  or  shall  pay  the  sum  of  three  hun- 
dred dollars,  to  be  applied  to  the  benefit  of  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers.  And  provided,  That  no 
person  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  unless  his  declaration 
of  conscientious  scruples  against  bearing  arms 
shall  be  supported  by  satisfactory  evidence  that 
his  deportment  has  been  uniformly  consistent 
with  such  declaration.' 

The  recognition  by  Congress  of  the  rights  of 
conscience  by  thus  making  provision  for  the 
release  of  those  who  are  religiously  opposed  to 
war,  by  declaring  them  to  be  non-combatants, 
and  assigning  them  to  hospital  service,  or  to 
the  care  of  Freedmen,  was  felt  to  be  a  very 
important  concession  by  the  Government,  for 
which  we  should  be  grateful,  and  that  it  calls 
for  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  Friends  as  far 
as  they  can  feel  a  freedom  to  do. 

Taken  from  the  Minutes, 

William  Wood,  Clerk. 

We  understand  that  Ohio  Meeting  for  Suf- 
ferings has,  with  much  unanimity,  taken  simi- 
lar ground,  and  we  do  not  see  how  Friends  can 
justly  take  any  other,  unless  they  assume  the  '■ 
position  that  they  have  no  "  duties  of  faithful 
citizenship"  to  perform,  or  that  the  Grovern-  ] 
ment,  by  recognizing  their  right  of  conscience,  ] 
and  granting  them  religious  liberty  and  exemp-  i 


tion  from  bearing  arms,  forfeits  all  claim  to  any 
other  service  from  them,  however  consonant  it 
may  be  with  their  religious  principles  and  their 
benevolent  practice.  Such  assumption  would, 
of  course,  be  preposterous. 

If  Friends  had  been  called  upon  to  draw  up 
an  exemption  law,  it  is  possible  they  might  have 
made  it  more  satisfactory  to  themselves.  They 
would  probably  prefer  not  being  enrolled  at  all, 
yet,  as  the  law  stands,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
simply  a  mode  by  which  a  certain  proportion  of 
non-combatants  may  be  selected  for  peaceful 
duties,  just  as  a  similar  proportion  of  other 
people  is  chosen  to  bear  arms.  Friends  are 
enrolled  as  citizens,  and  they  are  not  drawn  for 
war  purposes,  except  so  far  as  an  indiscriminate 
care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  military  hos- 
pitals may  be  considered  as  such,  and  on  this 
subject  our  opinions  have  not  been  withheld. 
Whatever  views  may  be  entertained  on  this 
point,  there  can  be  no  diflference  of  opinion  in 
respect  to  the  propriety  of  aiding  in  the  care 
of  the  freed  people. 

But  the  principle  of  the  question  at  issue 
does  not  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  servi- 
ces to  which  non-combatants  are  to  be  assigned. 
That  question  is,  whether  Friends,  being  re- 
leased from  military  service,  and  having  their 
claim  to  religious  liberty  and  the  rights  of  con- 
science fully  and  absolutely  acknowledged  by 
the  Government,  are  required  by  their  religious 
principles  to  refuse  the  performance  of  everi/ 
service  belonging  to  good  citizens,  under  the 
apprehension  that  such  performance  would  be 
an  unjustifiable  purchase  of  a  religious  liberty 
with  which  governments  have  no  right  to  in- 
terfere. As  well  might  our  early  Friends  have 
refused  to  take  the  affirmation  prescribed  by 
Parliament  in  lieu  of  an  oath.  Oaths  and  bear- 
ing arms  are  equally  prohibited  in  the  New 
Testament;  so  that  governments  have  no  more 
right  to  impose  oath  taking  than  they  have  to 
require  military  service;  and  if  those  whose 
scruples  against  fighting  procure  them  exemp- 
tion from  it,  are  not  justifiable  in  yielding  to 
the  call  of  government  for  some  other  service, 
it  is  clear,  by  parity  of  reason,  that  an  affirma- 
tion cannot  be  taken  in  lieu  of  an  oath  by  those 
who  believe  that  swearing  is  not  allowed  under 
the  Gospel  dispensation. 

Never  since  the  Society  of  Friends  came  into 
existence  has  there  been  a  greater  necessity 
than  at  the  present  time  for  observing  faithfully 
its  testimony  against  bearing  arms,  and  avoid- 
ing as  far  as  possible,  any  implication  in  mili- 
tary matters;  but,  in  the  language  of  a  corres- 
pondent, "  it  is  the  least  of  our  business  to  study 
to  invent  crosses  and  sacrifices  in  religion." 

Friends  have  always  believed  it  right  to  ap- 
ply to  government  for  relief  from  oppressive 
laws  and  practices;  they  have  not  sought  to  be 
martyrs ;  but  have  always  gratefully  accepted 
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and  acknowledged  the  just  action  of  rulers  and 
legislators  in  their  behalf ;  and  no  mere  tech- 
nicality of  language  should  induce  them  to  re- 
fuse compliance  with  beneficent  provisions  of 
law,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  just  claims  of 
their  country,  on  the  other.'' 


THE  LITTLE  HEARTS-EASE. 

A  gardener  went,  one  sunshiney  day 

To  look  at  his  gay  parterre  ; 
To  admire  his  flowers  in  their  handsome  array, 

As  with  fragrance  they  scented  the  air  ; 
And  to  walk  in  the  shade  of  his  stately  trees, 
That  were  waving  their  boughs  in  the  morning 
breeze. 

But  alas  !  alas  !  when  he  reached  his  ground, 
What  a  scene  of  disorder  and  sadness  he  found! 
Each  beautiful  flower  was  drooping  its  head, 

And  rapidly  fading  away  ; 
And  unnumbered  fair  leaves  on  the  pathway 
were  shed. 

From  the  trees  in  their  early  decay; 
And  our  gardener  hastily  sought  for  the  reason, 
Why.  this  should  have  happened  in  spring's 
lovely  season. 

So  he  walked  up  first  to  bis  favorite  Oak, 
All  withering,  and  asked  it  "  why?" 

And  the  noble  old. tree  thus  mournfully  spoke, 
"  I  thought  I  might  as  well  die  ; 

For  I  bear  no  fruit,  nor  with  flowerets  bloom. 

And  my   awkward   branches  want  so  much 
room — 

I  am  a  clumsy  and  useless  thing; 
If  I  were  a  rose-tree,  like  that  within  reach, 
Or  if  I  had  fruit,  like  the  soft,  round  peach, 

Some  profit  I  then  might  bring  ; 
But  as  1  have  nothing  but  leaves  to  give, 
What  motive  have  I  for  wishing  to  live  ?" 

Well  lady  Rose,  with  your  sweet,  open  face, 
And  cheeks  of  a  delicate  hue, 
I  had  hoped  that  for  months  you  my  garden 
would  grace ; 
Tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?" 
And  the  pretty  Rose  said,  as  she  shook  on  her 
stem, 

"  Just  look  at  your  oak  trees  ;  if  I  were  like  them, 

How  happy  and  proud  I  should  be  ! 
I  should  rear  my  tall  head  in  your  well-cultured 
ground. 

An  ornament  there,  which  for  many  miles  round 

Admiring  people  might  see  ; 
But  a  poor  little  flower,  unproductive  as  I, 
What  use  is  it  to  you  ?    Fd  much  rather  die." 

"  Oh,  beautiful  Vine,  which  I  trained  with  such 
care. 

To  climb  up  the  sheltering  wall  ; 
Say,  why  are  you  trailing  so  dolefully  there, 

And  what  has  occasioned  your  fall  ?" 
And  the  Vine  faintly  murmured,  *'  As  I  had  not 
strength 

My  own  weight  to  sustain,  I  determined  at  length 

Not  to  trouble  my  friends  any  longer  ; 
Could  I  yield  a  shade  like  the  wide-spreading 
trees. 

Or  if,  like  the  flowers,  I  had  gifts  that  would 
please. 

Why  then  I  might  try  to  grow  stronger  ; 
But  a  poor,  feeble  creature  requiring  a  stay, 
Had  better  make  haste  to  get  out  of  the  way." 


Quite  saddened  with  looks  and  with  words  of 
gloom. 

The  gardener  with  joy  espied 
A  dear  little  Hearts-case,  in  full,  rich  bloom, 

As  fresh  as  a  fair  young  bride  ; 
It  turned  up  its  bright  little  face  towards  him, 
With  a  smile  which  none  of  its  neighbors  would 
dim. 

And  he  said  with  surprise,  "  How  is  it 
That  you  so  contented  and  healthful  appear  ? 
And  that  yours  is  the  only  countenance  here, 

That  welcomes  me  in  my  visit?" 
And  the  Hearts- ease  replied  m  a  quick,  cheerful 
tone, 

"  Dear  master,  I  felt  that  I  was  not  ray  own. 

"  And  it  seemed  to  my  simple  perception  clear, 

That  you  certainly  wanted  me; 

For  you  would  have  planted  an  acorn  here, 

Had  you  wished  for  a  stately  tree  ; 
Or  had  jou  desired  sweet  grapes  to  find, 
A  vine-plant  would  in  my  place  have  twined. 

And,  therefore,  my  obvious  duty 
Was  to  strive  and  grow  with  untiring  zest, 
Since  the  hearty  endeavor  to  do  one's  best, 

Shows  the  truest  worth  and  beauty  : 
And  I  saw  that  the  work  that  you  gave  me  to  do, 
Was  to  grow  up  a  fine  little  Hearts-ease  for  you." 

Dear  reader!  let  this  simple  Hearts-ease  teach 

The  moral  which  I  wish  it  to  impart ; 
Sigh  not  for  stations  placed  beyond  thy  reach, 

But  strive  to  sej-ve  thy  Maker  where  thou  art; 
The  gardener  soweth  only  tiny  seeds 

Where  he  desires  to  raise  but  simple  flowers  ; 
If  God  required  of  thee  an  angel's  deeds. 

He  would  have  given  thee  an  angel's  powers  ; 
But  all  He  asks  from  each  of  us  while  here. 

Is  that  with  calm  contentment  we  should  rest 
In  our  appointed  and  appropriate  sphere, 

And  there  with  loving  spirit  do  our  best. 


THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  DEAD. 

BY.  J.  HEMANS. 

Forget  them  not !  tho'  now  their  name 

Be  but  a  mournful  sound, 
Tho'  by  the  hearth  its  utterance  claim 

A  stillness  round. 

Tho'  for  their  sakes  this  hearth  no  more, 

As  it  hath  been  may  be. 
And  shadow,  never  marked  before. 

Brood  o'er  each  tree  ; 

And  though  their  image  dim  the  sky, 

Yet,  yet  forget  them  not  1 
Nor,  where  their  life  and  love  went  by, 

Forsake  the  spot  I 

They  have  a  breathing  influence  there, 
A  charm,  not  elsewhere  found  ; 

Sad — yet  it  sanctifies  the  air, 
The  stream — the  ground. 

Then,  tho'  the  wind  an  altered  tone 

Thro'  the  young  foliage  bear, 
Tho'  every  flower,  of  something  gone, 

A  tinge  may  wear. 

Oh  !  fly  it  not !  no  fruitless  grief 

Thus  in  their  presence  felt. 
A  record  links  to  every  leaf 

There  where  they  dwelt. 

Still  trace  the  path  which  knew  their  tread 
Still  tend  their  garden  bower. 
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And  call  them  back,  the  holy  dead, 
To  each  lone  hour  ! 

Ti)e  holy  deadl  oh  blest  we  are, 
That  we  may  name  them  so,  ^ 

And  to  their  spirits  look  afar. 
Through  all  our  woe  I 

Blest,  that  the  things  they  loved  on  earth, 

As  relics  we  may  hold, 
Which  wakes  sweet  thoughts  of  parted  worth 

By  springs  untold. 

Blest,  that  a  deep  and  chastening  power 

Thus  o'er  our  souls  is  given. 
If  but  the  bird,  or  song,  or  flower. 

Yet  all  for  Heaven  ! 


OLD  VIOLET,  THE  PET  SLAVE. 

The  followino^  anecdotes  of  an  old  slavp,  who 
belonged  to  the  father  of  the  late  Chief  Justice 
Parsons,  of  Massachusetts,  are  related  by  the 
son  and  biographer  of  the  latter  : — 

She  was,  to  all  appearance,  of  pure  African 
descent.    I  think  I  never  knew  any  person 
whose  face  was  of  a  darker  hue.    She  came 
into  my  grandfather's  possession  while  she  was 
very  young,  and  when   he  was  visiting  at 
Gloucester,  after  his  marriage.    When  it  was 
generally  believed  that  slavery  was  unlawful  in 
Massachusetts,  he  summoned  his  slaves  into  his 
sitting-room,  and  there  in  the  presence  of  his 
children,  declared  that  they  were  free.  The 
men  accepted  the  gift,  or  rather  the  declaration, 
for  gift  it  was  not.    Not  so  Violet.      No,  no 
master/'  said  she,  "if  you  please,  this  must 
not  be.    You  have  had  the  best  of  me,  and 
you  and  yours  must  have  the  worst.  Where 
am  I  to  go  in  sickness  or  old  age?  No,  master; 
your  slave  I  am  and  always  will  be,  and  I  will 
belong  to  your  children  when  yon  are  gone ; 
and  by  you  and  them  I  mean  to  be  cared  for." 
She  was  as  good  as  her  word.    She  lived  in  the 
family  until  she  was  nearly  ninety.    I  remem- 
ber her  only  as  a  pet,  a  perfectly  privileged 
person.    She  lived  with  one  or  another  of  my 
grandfather's  children  as  the  whim  prompted ; 
but  during  her  last  years  my  uncle  William's 
house  was  her  home.    She  was  respectful,  faith- 
ful and.  affectionate  to  my  father,  and  to  my 
uncle  and  aunts,  always  calling  them,  however, 
by  their  Christian  names;  but  to  others  she 
could  be,  at  least  in  extreme  old  age,  somewhat 
cross  and  petulant.    It  was  understood,  how- 
ever, that  Violet  was  to  liberate  her  mind  upon 
any  topic,  and  to  any  person,  at  her  own  plea- 
sure, and  with  almost  entire  impunity,  (for  my 
uncles  were  very  unwilling  to  rebuke  her,  and 
no  one  else  dared  to,)  and,  on  the  whole  she 
used  her  privilege  quite  temperately.    She  had 
what  money  she  chose  to  ask  for,  and  spent  it 
as  she  liked ;  and  as  she  was  fond  of  dress,  few 
members  of  the  family  had  more  or  richer  gar- 
ments.   It  was  touching  to  see  her,  as  I  did 
more  than  oncCj  groping  her  way  when  her  eye- 


sight became  dim,  through  a  large  party  in  my 
uncle's  drawing  room,  to  him,  as  he  sat — 
younger,  but  almost  as  decrepit  as  she  was — in 
his  accustomed  seat  by  the  fireside.  She  pass- 
ed among  the  guests,  regardless  of  them,  or 
gently  moving  them  out  of  her  way,  and  laid 
her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  with  "  Billy,  how  do 


you  find  yourself  to-night 


Are  you  going  to 
get  a  good  sleep?"  And  he  would  answer, 
"  Well,  Violet,  I  am  pretty  comfortable  to- 
night; and  how  is  it  with  you?"  And  after 
a  few  more  kind  words,  her  errand  was  done, 
and  off  she  went  to  bed. 

She  was  extremely  shrewd  and  observing, 
and  the  domestics  did  not  like  her,  for,  pur- 
blind as  she  was,  no  waste  or  negligence  or 
misconduct  could  escape  her  vigilance  or  her 
tongue.  It  was  not  merely  that  she  identified 
her  interests  with  those  of  the  family  ;  but  she 
believed  that  she  was  one  of  us.  She  remem- 
bered nothing  of  parents  or  relations  of  her 
own  blood;  she  grew  up  with  my  grandfather's 
children,  a  child  with  them — and  somehow  she 
had  fallen  into  an  indefinite  sort  of  notion  that 
she  was  of  our  kith  and  kin. 

As  she  grew  infirm,  she  had  frequent  and 
severe  rheumatism,  or  what  was  called  so,  and 
troubled  our  family  physician,  good  old  Dr. 
Rand,  very  much.  The  good  doctor,  who  had 
himself  grown  a  little  testy,  said  to  her  one 
day,  "Violet,  there  is  no  use  in  calling  on  me 
so  often ;  I  can  do  nothing  for  you.  Your 
pains  are  constitutional,  and  you  must  learn  to 
bear  them."  "Oh,  dear!"  said  she,  "I  sup- 
pose I  must.  Master  had  the  rheumatism  bad, 
and  Susy  had  it,  and  Theop,  and  Billy  and 
Eben  have  it,  though  not  so  bad  as  I  do;  rnd 
I  suppose  it  runs  in  the  family."  Master  was 
the  name  she  always  gave  my  grandfather;  the 
other  names  were  those  of  my  aunt,  father,  and 
uncles.  And  so  Violet^  the  slave,  the  servant, 
the  friend,  lived  among  us  and  died.  At  her 
funeral,  President  Kirkland  oflficiated,  and  she 
was  buried  with  every  circumstance  of  expense 
or  ceremony  which  could  have  taken  place  had 
she  been  a  daughter  of  the  house ;  and  her  re- 
mains now  rest  in  the  family  tomb. 

Even  as  I  write  tlMse  words,  I  am  well  aware 
that  it  may  only  be  xhe  garrulity  of  approach- 
ing age  which  makes  me  record  such  trifles. 
But  I  will  let  them  stand ;  for,  trifles  as  they 
are,  they  are  among  the  recollections  which  I 
shall  not  lose. 

Discipline  in  Childhood. — Young  people 
who  have  been  habitually  gratified  in  all  their 
desires,  will  ^ot  only  more  indulge  in  capri- 
cious desires,  but  will  infallibly  take  it  more 
amiss  when  the  feeling  or  happiness  of  others 
require  that  they  shold  be  thwarted,  than  those 
who  have  been  practically  trained  to  the  habit 
of  subduing  and  restraining  them,  and  conse- 
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quently  will  in  general  sacrifice  the  happiness 
of  others  to  their  own  selfish  indulgence.  To 
what  else  is  the  selfishness  of  princes  and  other 
great  people  to  be  attributed  ?  It  is  in  vain  to 
think  of  cultivating  principles  of  generosity 
and  beneficence  by  mere  exhortation  and  rea- 
soning. 

Nothing  but  the  practical  habits  of  over- 
coming our  own  selfishness,  and  of  familiarly 
encountering  privations  and  discomfort  on  ac- 
count of  others,  will  ever  enable  us  to  do  it 
when  required.  And  therefore,  I  am  fully 
persuaded  that  indulgence  infallihli/  produces 
selfishness  and  hardness  of  heart,  and  that  no- 
thing but  a  pretty  severe  discipline  and  control 
can  lay  the  foundation  of  a  magnanimous  char- 
acter.— Lord  Jeffrey. 


THE  WANTON  DESTRUCTION  OF  INSECTS. 

A  wanton  destruction  of  insects,  simply  be- 
cause they  are  insects,  without  question  as  to 
their  habits,  without  inquiry  as  to  their  mis- 
chievousness,  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
wherever  we  see  an  insect  we  are  acustomed  to 
destroy  it,  is  wrong.  We  have  no  right  to  seek 
their  distruction  if  they  be  harmless.  And 
yet,  we  rear  our  children  without  any  conscience, 
and  without  any  instruction  whatever  toward 
these  weaker  creatures  in  Grod's  world.  Our 
only  thought  of  an  insect  is  that  it  is  something 
to  be  broomed  or  trod  on.  There  is  a  vague 
idea  that  naturalists  sometimes  pin  them  to  the 
wall,  for  some  reason  that  they  probably  know  ; 
but  that  there  is  any  right,  or  rule,  or  law  that 
binds  us  toward  God's  minor  creatures,  scarcely 
enters  into  our  conception. 

A  spider  in  our  dwelling  is  out  of  place,  and 
the  broom  is  a  sceptre  that  rightly  sweeps  him 
away  :  but  in  the  pasture,  where  he  belongs, 
and  you  do  not ;  where  he  is  of  no  inconveni- 
ence, and  does  no  mischief ;  where  his  webs 
are  but  t-ibles  spread  for  his  own  food ;  where 
he  follows  his  own  instincts  in  catching  insects 
for  his  livelihood,  as  you  do  yours  in  destroy- 
ing everything,  almost,  that  lives,  for  your  live- 
lihood— why  should  you  destroy  him  there,  in 
bis  brief  hour  of  happiness?  And  yet,  where- 
ever  you  see  a  spider,  "  Hit  him"  is  the  law  of 
life. 

Upturn  a  stone  in  the  field.  You  shall  find 
a  city  unawares.  Dwelling  together  in  peace 
are  a  score  of  difi'erent  insects.  Worms  draw 
in  their  nimble  heads  from  the  dazzling  light. 
Swift  shoot  shining  black  bugs  back  to  their 
covert.  Ants  swarm  with  feverish  agility,  and 
bear  away  their  eggs.  Now  sit  quietly  down 
and  watch  the  enginery  and  economy  that  are 
laid  open  to  your  view.  Trace  the  canals  or 
highways  through  which  their  traffic  has  been 
carried.  See  what  strange  conditions  of  life 
are  going  on  before  you.  Feel,  at  last,  sym- 
pathy for  something  that  is  not  a  reflection  of 


yourself  Learn  to  be  interested  without  ego- 
tism. But  no,  the  first  impulse  of  rational  men, 
educated  to  despise  insects  and  God's  minor 
works,  is  ^to  seek  another  stone,  and,  with  kin- 
dled eye,  pound  these  thoroughfares  of  harm- 
less insect  life  until  all  is  utterly  destroyed. 
And  if  we  leave  them  and  go  our  way,  we  have 
a  sort  of  lingering  sense  that  we  have  fallen 
somewhat  short  of  our  duty.  The  most  uni- 
versal and  the  most  unreasoning  destroyer  is 
man,  who  symbolizes  death  better  than  any 
other  thing. 

I,  too,  learned  this  murderous  pleasure  in  my 
boyhood.  Through  long  years  I  have  tried  to 
train  myself  out  of  it ;  and  at  last  I  have  un- 
learned it.  I  love,  in  Summer,  to  seek  the  soli- 
tary hillside — that  is  less  solitary  than  even  the 
crowded  city — and,  waiting  till  my  intrusion 
has  ceased,  to  alarm,  watch  the  wonderful  ways 
of  life  which  a  kind  God  has  poured  abroad 
with  such  profusion.  And  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  confess  that  the  leaves  of  that  great  book  of 
revelation  which  God  opens  every  morning, 
and  spreads  in  the  valleys,  on  the  hills,  and  in 
the  forestF,  is  rich  with  marvellous  lessons  that 
I  could  read  nowhere  else.  And  often  things 
have  taught  me  what  words  had  failed  to  teach. 
Yea,  the  words  of  revelation  have  themselves 
been  interpreted  to  my  understanding  by  the 
things  that  I  have  seen  in  the  solitudes  of  pop- 
ulous nature.  I  love  to  feel  my  relation  to 
every  part  of  animated  nature.  I  try  to  go 
back  to  that  simplicity  of  paradise  in  which 
man  walked,  to  be  sure,  at  the  head  of  the  an- 
imal kingdom,  but  not  bloody,  desperate,  cruel, 
crushing  whatever  was  not  useful  to  him.  I 
love  to  feel  that  my  relationship  to  God  gives 
me  a  right  to  look  sympathetically  upon  all  that 
God  nourishes.  In  his  bitterness.  Job  declared, 
"  I  have  said  to  the  worm,  thou  art  my  mother 
and  my  sister."  We  may  not  say  this ;  but  I 
surely  say  to  all  living  things  in  God's  creatiop, 
"  I  am  your  elder  brother,  and  the  almoner  of 
God's  bounty  to  you.  Being  his  son,  I,  too, 
have  a  right  to  look  with  beneficence  upon  your 
little  lives,  even  as  the  greater  Father  does." 

A  wanton  disregard  of  life  and  happiness 
toward  the  insect  kingdom  tends  to  produce 
carelessness  of  the  happiness  of  animal  life 
everywhere.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  man 
who  would  needlessly  crush  a  fly  would  there- 
fore slay  a  man  ;  but  I  do  mean  to  say  that 
that  moral  constitution  out  of  which  springs 
kindness,  is  hindered  by  that  which  wantonly 
destroys  happiness  anywhere.  Men  make  the 
beasts  of  burden  that  minister  to  life  and  com- 
fort the  objects,  frequently,  of  attention  that 
distresses  them,  or  of  neglect  that  is  more  cruel. 
And  I  hold  that  a  man  who  wantonly  would 
destroy  insect  life,  or  would  destroy  the  com- 
fort of  the  animal  that  serves  him,  is  prepared 
to  be  inhuman  toward  the  lower  forms  of  human 
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life.  The  inhumanity  of  'man  to  animals  has  ] 
become  shocking.  I  propose,  ere  long,  a  serious 
dissuasion  from  cruelty  to  animals.  I  scarcely 
pass  through  the  streets  of  Brooklyn  or  New- 
York,  that  I  do  not  behold  monstrous  and 
wanton  cruelty.  There  are  things  done  to  ani- 
mals that  should  send  a  man  to  prison  everyday 
of  our  lives.  And  it  is  high  time  that  there 
should  be  associations  formed  here  to  maintain 
decency  and  kindness  toward  the  brute  creation, 
as  there  have  been  formed  in  Paris,  and  Lon- 
don, and  almost  all  civilized  countries,  except 
our  own.  Cruelty  to  animals  tends  to  cruelty 
to  men.  The  fact  is  that  all  those  invasions  of 
life  and  happiness  which  are  educating  men  to 
an  indulgence  of  their  passions,  to  a  disregard 
of  God's  work,  to  a  low  and  base  view  of 
creation,  to  a  love  of  destructiveness,  and  to  a 
disposition  that  carries  with  it  cruelty  and  suf- 
fering, and  that  is  hindered  from  breaking  out 
only  by  fear  and  selfishness,  lead  to  a  disregard 
of  labor  and  the  laborer.  The  nature  which 
they  beget  will  catch  man  in  his  sharp  neces- 
sities, and  mercilessly  coerce  him  to  the  benefit 
of  the  strong  and  the  spoiling  of  the  weak. 
And  it  is  the  interest  of  the  poor  man,  and  the 
oppressed  man,  that  there  should  be  a  Christi- 
anity that  should  teach  men  to  regard  the  whole 
animated  kingdom  below  themselves  as  God's 
kingdom,  and  as  having  rights  — minor  and 
lower  rights,  but  rights — before  God  and  before 
man. — H.  W.  Beecher^  Sermon  in  The  Indepen- 
dent. 


From  Scientific  American. 
WAIFS  OF  ANIMAL  LIFE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

As  the  capricious  and  extraordinary  season 
of  1864  advances,  the  zoological  life  of  the  val- 
leys and  mountains,  pestilent  to  the  cultivator 
but  diverting  to  him  who  wanders  by  flood  and 
field,  increases  and  multiplies.  The  ground 
squirrels,  the  kangaroo  or  jumping  rat,  and 
gopher  mole,  furnished  with  pouches  and  bas- 
kets to  store  spare  morsels — all  three  of  which 
burrowing  animals  are  represented  in  our  State 
by  distinct  species  of  each  family — abound  and 
multiply  this  year  as  they  never  seemed  to 
abound  heretofore,  and  almost  defy  efforts  of 
extermination.  They  all  breed  below  the  earth 
in  colonies,  and  not  only  devour  the  crops  of 
vegetables  and  grass  on  the  surface,  but  attack 
with  greediness  the  roots  of  all  fruit  trees  under 
ground  and  commit  an  immense  amount  of  in- 
jury. The  sqmrrel  is  said  to  bring  forth  six 
at  a  birth,  four  or  five  times  ay  ear,  and  the 
other  two  congeners  four  every  three  months, 
which  is  about  as  bad  as  rats  and  rabbits. 

The  kangaroo  rat,  however,  is  confined  to  a 
few  localities  on  the  coast  and  in  the  mountain 
valleys,  but  is  specially  abundant  in  many  parts 
of  the  Tulare  country.  There  are  not  less  than 
twenty  kinds  of  these  small  rodentia  not  bigger 


than  a  squirrel,  which  are  met  with  inside  the 
confines  of  California,  several  of  which  live  above 
ground,  and  seldom  trouble  the  farmer:  but  all 
the  underground  ones  are  his  unrelenting  and 
pertinacious  enemies.  One  of  the  sylvan  rats, 
twice  the  size  of  a  mouse,  constructs  a  nest  of 
sticks  in  the  unmolested  oak  groves,  as  big  as 
an  Indian  hut,  and  as  high  as  a  two- cord  pile 
of  wood. 

The  fore-mentioned  rodentia  increase  in  a 
tremendous  ratio  in  the  settled  parts  of  the 
State  where  the  cultivators  and  herdsmen  have 
thinned  off  their  natural  destroyers — the  bears, 
lions,  coyotes,  cats,  skunks,  ferrets,  hawks, 
owls,  and  snakes.  Every  green  crop  is  attacked 
by  the  squirrel,  and  they  are  terrible  on  all  eggs 
and  young  chickens  this  year,  and  very  waste- 
ful where  grain  and  hay  are  stored. 

A  tired  citizen  wandering  in  the  country  a 
few  days  ago,  tells  us  that  he  came  across  a 
mustard  field  in  blossom,  where  he  sat  down  for 
hours  admiring  the  hundreds — the  swarms  of 
humming-birds,  hunting  up  mosquitoes  and 
ophids,  flashing  in  and  out  and  filling  their 
crops  to  depletion  among  the  fragrant  flowers 
of  the  beef-eater's  condiment,  which  by  the 
way,  makes  the  best  of  honey  pasture  for  the 
busy  bee  in  California. 

Bears  and  lions  have  made  great  havoc 
among  the  cattle  and  horses,  as  their  food  of 
oats  and  wild  fruits  is  everywhere  scarce  this 
season.  As  the  former  are  thick  in  the  moun- 
tain pastures  where  the  stock  animals  have 
been  recently  taken,  which  have  to  be  accus- 
tomed and  acclimated  to  their  new  ranges, 
great  numbers  have  been  lost ;  and  it  is  feared 
that  the  sheep  in  thousands  will  soon  fall  a 
prey  to  these  enemies,  if  not  to  regular  nosta- 
lagia,  before  they  can  be  thinned  off  by  Decem- 
b3r  next. 

Ants,  flies,  musquitoes  and  tarantulus,  with 
all  sorts  of  weasels  and  bugs,  infest  the  air  and 
the  water  in  vicinities  where  they  were  very 
seldom  known  before,  and  are  becoming  exces- 
sively troublesome. 

Geese  and  ducks  have  been  multitudinously 
abundant  and  familiar  this  year.  They  have 
effected  much  damage  in  localities  where  the 
young  grass  is  first  seen  and  longest  preserved, 
and  have  done  great  injury  to  young  grain. 

Crows,  ravens,  and  rooks,  are  as  thick  as 
muiquitoes  near  willow  swamps,  and  a  bigger 
set  of  thieving  rascals  never  waylaid  the  good 
things  of  the  farmer  or  orchardist,  and  the 
black  villains  now  turn  up  their  no-^esat  worms 
and  caterpillars. 

Hundreds  of  hives  of  bees  in  lazy,  neglect- 
ful or  ignorant  hands,  have  deserted  to  the 
forests  or  been  starved  out,  as  their  flowery 
pastures  dried  up  early  in  February;  and  even 
among  experienced  apiarists  they  will  do  very 
I  bad,  and  occasion  unusual  expense  and  labor. 
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The  orioles,  finches,  linnets  and  canaries,  of 
rainbow  colors,  and  indigenous  to  the  country, 
of  which  there  are  over  twenty-five  species,  the 
most  of  which  carol  delightful  notes,  and  well 
worthy  the  arts  of  a  bird  fancier,  are  extremely 
familiar  and  plentiful  near  houses,  and  in  the 
neigbborhood  of  springs  and  water  pools.  The 
social  blackbird,  or  chenate  of  California,  in 
clattering,  surging,  life-noising  flocks,  is  seen 
in  sections  of  cultivated  lands  or  the  neighbor- 
hood of  swamps,  often  in  such  clouds  and  swarms 
as  to  seem  myriads.  The  house  martin  was  cur- 
tailed of  the  usual  rations  of  mud  for  his  adobe 
nests,  and  is  very  scarce  generally;  but  the 
blue-coated  swallow  has  made  up  for  its  absence, 
and  fills  the  air  near  sunset,  cramming  his 
crops  with  musquitoes  and  such  vermin  as  most 
infest  the  heavy  atmosphere  of  the  declining 
day. 

VV^e  forgot  to  mention  the  velvet,  mouse-col- 
ored mole,  without  eyes  and  with  very  small 
teeth  ;  he  is  "  death"'  on  "garden  sarce."  Hoot 
owls  or  takahtees  make  awful  music  and  bar- 
room too-loo-koos  in  the  groves  near  by,  looking 
after  toads,  frogs  and  birds  and  the  little  ground 
owl,  a  fellow-citizen  in  the  burrows  with  squir- 
rels and  snakes.  The  ground  owl  is  very  spite- 
ful this  hot  year.  He  is  seen  skimming  and 
scouring  near  to  earth,  over  the  plains  and  hills, 
hunting^  up  his  little  bugs,  beetles,  mice  and 
small  frogs.  He  is  a  quick,  choleric,  nervous, 
excitable  little  fellow,  "this  California  ground 
owl,  the  dimensions  of  a  pigeon  and  gray  as  a 
badger.  And  badgers  and  possums  are  unwont- 
edly  familiar  in  places  where  they  had  not  been 
seen  before  in  years,  and  with  skunks  unusually 
plentiful,  smelling,  not  sweet  but  loud,  they 
make  havoc  on  eggs  and  chickens,  and,  thank 
heaven,  squirrels  and  gophers  they  scatter  some 
And  we  are  reminded  here  that  i)on  Coyotte,  a 
mighty  sly  and  greedy  fellow,  has  made  his 
teeth  tell  on  many  a  fat  young  wether  and  calv- 
eling  not  out  of  the  months,  and  which  the 
herdsman  had  taken  his  best  care  of,  as  most 
likely  to  live  and  make  up  some  of  his  losses. 
As  to  tame  animals,  it  is  now  undoubtedly  well 
known  throughout  the  State  for  1864  that  no 
calving,  foaling  or  lambing  is  worth  a  pound  of 
salt.  The  mothers  have  no  milk  and  the  young 
must  die. 

It  is  a  pity  the  natural  history  of  California 
is  not  better  known.  It  merely  exists  in  long, 
drv,  scientific  lists  and  catalogues  scattered  in 
hundreds  of  volumes  in  every  language  and 
country  of  Europe  and  America,  and  no  Gold- 
smith or  Audubon  has  worked  their  gambols 
and  tricks  and  sly-ways,  or  habits  and  uses  of 
vantage  and  disadvantage  into  model  lessons 
yet.  The  arcana  of  the  mountains,  valleys,  and 
uplands  is  even  yet  very  imperfectly  listed, 
particularly  the  insect  life;  but  it  is  high  time 
they  were,  for  all  this  kind  of  thing  has  gone 


on  since  the  year  One,  during  the  bowlings  of 
war  and  the  pipings  of  peace,  and  science  never 
stands  still  no  more  than  human  passions,  by 
the  beneficent  law  of  Providence. — San  Fran- 
cisco Bulletin. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  BEAUTIFUL  HOMES. 

The  greater  part  of  our  population  are  waiting 
till  they  can  aftbrd  to  have  pleasant  homes,  for- 
getting that  they  can  at  no  time  afi"ord  to  have 
any  other.  We  take  the  color  of  our  daily  sur- 
roundings, and  are  happier,  more  amiable, 
stronger  to  labor  and  firmer  to  endure,  when 
those  surroundings  are  pleasing  and  in  good 
taste.  To  possess  these  important  qualities  they 
need  not  be  expensive.  True  beauty  is  cheap- 
er than  we  think.  The  first  charm  of  a  home, 
within  and  without,  is  thorough  neatness,  and 
this  is  the  result  of  habit,  not  outlay.  It  is 
often  cheaper  than  filth.  Paint  the  house  if 
you  can  ;  if  not,  whitewash  ;  but  in  any  case 
let  it  be  in  thorough  repair.  Let  there  be  no 
loose  shingles  or  dangling  clapboards  or  gate 
hanging  by  a  broken  hinge.  These  hints  favor 
thrift  as  well  as  taste.  Let  the  house  be  suffi- 
ciently shaded.  This  will  pay  in  comfort,  wear 
of  furniture  and  lack  of  flies.  If  you  cannot 
afford  green  blinds,-you  can  always  afford  a 
green  tree  or  two,  that  costs  nothing  but  labor 
and  patience,  and  will  shelter  you  from  the  sun 
in  Summer  and  the  wind  in  Winter. 

Plant  vines  of  some  kind  about  your  premi- 
ses ;  they  are  indispensable  to  grace ;  they  show 
that  nature  takes  kindly  to  your  home  and  has 
thrown  her  arm  round  it.  You  need  not  resort 
to  costly  climbers  ;  woodbine  and  clematis  may 
be  had  for  the  gathering,  and  grapes  and  hop- 
vines  may  be  so  trained  as  to  combine  beauty 
and  profit.  Let  your  turf  be  smooth  and  firm  as 
velvet,  and  enforce  the  death  penalty  upon  weeds 
with  an  unsparing  hand.  No  man,  rich  or  poor, 
can  afford  to  raise  weeds.  They  choose  the 
richest  spots,  where  flowers  or  fruit,  or  vegeta- 
bles might  grow,  and  send  abroad  their  seeds 
as  missionaries  of  evil  into  every  nook  and  cor- 
ner. Ill-kept  places  always  have  their  vegeta- 
ble five  points,  where  sin  and  misery  are  mim- 
icked in  pigweed,  burdock  and  nettles.  A 
very  few  flowers  will  suffice  ;  a  monthly  rose  in 
the  window,  a  morning  glory  over  the  doorway, 
a  bright  border  between  your  kitchen  garden 
and  the  street ;  these  add  to  the  picture  just 
those  touches  of  color  that  make  it  pleasant  to 
the  eye.  With  half  a  dozen  cheap  and  com- 
mon kinds,  your  wife  will  take  care  that  some- 
thing is  always  in  bloom. 

But  flowers  are  gross  feeders,  and  if  you  keep 
no  domestic  animals,  you  fancy,  perhaps,  that 
you  hive  no. manure.  You  never  were  more 
mistaken.  Every  human  dwelling  is  a  center 
of  fertilizing  agents,  mostly  wasted  as  times  go, 
rich  enough  to  make  the  whole  plot  around  it 
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blossom  as  the  rose.  Tell  the  soil  that  you 
have  nothing  to  give  it !  Give  it  what  you 
have  and  it  will  laugh  in  your  face.  The  suds 
from  the  laundry  is  a  store  of  liquid  wealth. 
Never  waste  a  drop  of  it  in  drains  or  sewers. 
It  is  a  floating  currency  promisiDg  to  pay  round- 
ly in  grass  and  vegetables  and  fruit.  Invest  it 
in  your  home  bank,  which  never  suspends  pay- 
ment. These  grassy  slopes  are  greenbacks 
whose  issue  is  as  good  as  gold.  Carpet  sweep- 
ings are  manure  in  a  concentrated  form.  Dug 
into  your  flower  borders  they  weave  a  richer 
pattern  than  the  one  from  which  they  were 
worn.  Those  old  bones  that  deform  the  premi- 
ses, if  buried  beneath  the  grape  vine,  will  be 
"  health  to  the  bones"  of  all  your  friends.  Old 
boots  and  shoes^  those  most  unsightly  wrecks, 
are  the  favorite  food  of  the  raspberry  and  all  its 
palatable  kin.  Tainted  brine,  if  such  unhappi- 
ly is  yours,  is  a  treasure  for  the  plum  trees  and 
and  the  asparagus  bed  ;  slacken  lime  with  it, 
and  it  will  make  a  rich  dressing;  for  any  garden 
soil.  Every  household  should  have  its  compost 
bed,  be  it  only  an  old  packing-box,  where  wool- 
en rags,  bits  of  paper,  apple  parings,  refuse  of 
vegetables,  slops  from  the  kitchen,  chips  and 
saw-dust  are  storing  up  the  elements  of  a  glori- 
ous growth.  Let  not  yours  be  one  of  the  homes 
where  all  these  bright  possibilities  arrive  only 
at  ^'  burning  instead  of  beauty."  We  have 
named  but  a  part  of  the  fertilizers  of  every 
household.  Generally  speaking,  whatever  is 
offensive  to  the  sight  or  smell  is  urging  the  ap- 
peal to  our  revolted  tastes — Bury  me,  and  I'll 
do  you  good. — Springfield  Republican. 

THE  TIDES. 

Many  persons  still  seem  to  be  much  perplexed 
with  the  phenomena  of  the  tides.  They  can- 
not understand  why  they  are  higher  at  one 
time  than  another,  nor  why  they  rise  to  the 
height  of  sixty  feet  in  the  Bay  Of  Fundy; 
forty  feet  in  the  ports  of  Bristol,  England,  and 
St.  Malo,  France,  and  only  rise  to  a  few  feet 
in  height  in  New  York  and  other  places,  while 
they  are  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  Baltic  and 
other  seas. ,  Descartes  was  the  first  philosopher 
who  advanced  the  theory  that  the  tides  were 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  moon,  but  Newton 
was  the  first  who  worked  out  the  problem,  and 
discovered  the  true  cause.  Descartes  believed 
that  the  moon  acted  on  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
by  pressure ;  Newton  demonstrated  that  it  acted 
upon  the  ocean  by  attraction  :  that  instead  of 
pressing  the  waters,  it  rolled  them  up  directly 
under  it,  and  also  at  its  antipodes  at  the  same 
time,  thus  producing  the  two  tides  every  day. 
The  tides  are  caused  by  the  attraction  of  both 
the  moon  and  the  sun.  If  this  earth  had  no 
moon,  the  attraction  of  the  sun  would  produce 
two  tides  every  day,  but  their  ebb  and  flow 
would  take  place  at' the  same  hours  regularly. 


not  varying  as  they  do  now  ;  these  tides  would 
also  be  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  moon. 
Although  the  mass  of  the  sun  is  far  greater 
than  that  of  the  moon,  and  although  attraction 
is  in  proportion  to  the  mass,  yet  it  is  also  in- 
versely as  the  square  of  the  distance.  As  the 
sun,  therefore,  is  four  hundred  times  farther 
distant  than  the  moon,  the  attraction  of  the 
waters  of  the  sea  towards  the  sun  is  found  to 
be  about  three  times  less  than  that  of  the  moon  ) 
the  tides  produced  by  the  sun  would  therefore 
be  three  times  less  than  those  of  the  moon. 
There  are  really  two  ocean  tides,  the  hinar  and 
&olar^  but  the  latter  is  absorbed  by  the  former, 
which  is  wholly  observable  in. respect  to  time, 
the  solar  only  as  it  influences  the  height  of  the 
tidal  wave.  That  caused  by  the  moon  is  three 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  sun,  and  it  fol- 
lows the  moon's  motion  around  the  earth,  rising 
and  falling  every  twelve  hours,  and  each  suc- 
ceeding tide  later  by  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
than  the  preceding  one,  exactly  in  accordance 
with  the  positions  of  the  moon,  or  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  "  its  rising  and  setting,'^ 

Sometimes  there  are  very  low  and  at  other 
times  very  high  tides — that  is,  their  height  is 
not  uniform.  This  is  caused  by  the  position  of 
tfi"©  sun  and  moon  relative  to  the  earth.  Thus, 
at  the  time  of  the  new  moon,  the  sun  and  the 
moon  being  in  the  same  part  of  the  heavens — 
the  tides  produced  in  the  ocean  are  then 
the  highest,  because  they  are  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  two  tides — lunar  and  solar.  This  should 
also  take  place  at  the  time  of  the  full  moon, 
when  our  satellite  is  opposite  the  sun,  the 
attractive  force  being  equal  and  opposite,  in 
producing  the  tidal  wave.  This  is  found  to  be 
true  The  tides  are  greater  at  new  and  full 
moon  than  at  the  first  and  last  quarters,  as  dur- 
ing the  latter  periods  the  attraction  of  the  sun, 
not  acting  in  unison  with  that  of  the  moon, 
tends  to  lower  the  tides. 

Reasoning  from  these  data,  it  will  naturally 
be  inferred  that  when  the  sun  and  moon  are 
equally  distant  from  the  two  poles  of  the  globe, 
such  as  at  the  times  of  the  equinoxes  in  March 
and  September,  the  tides  would  be  greatest. 
This  is  also  found  to  be  the  case,  thus  demon- 
strating beyond  all  doubt  that  the  flux  and  re- 
flux of  the  sea  are  due  to  the  attraction  of  the 
moon  upon  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  The 
difi"erence  in  the  height  of  the  tides  at  various 
places  is  due  to  the  peculiar  formation  of  sea 
coasts.  They  are  very  high  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  because  an  immense  quantity  of  water 
is  piled  in  a  wide-mouthed  narrow  space,  in  the 
same  manner  that  a  certain  quantity  of  water 
will  rise  higher  in  a  narrow  than  in  a  wide 
channel.  Some  have  advanced  the  popular  be- 
lief against  the  lunar  influence  causing  tides, 
namely,  that  the  Mediterranean  is  a  tideless  sea. 
This  is  not  strictly  true.    The  ocean  tides,  ow- 
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ing  to  the  narrow  passage  into  the  Mediterran- 
ean  at  Gibralter,  scarcely  affect  this  sea,  but 
for  all  this  there  are  regular  tides  observable  at 
Bome  places.  At  Venice  they  sometimes  rise 
to  two  feet,  and  in  the  Faro  of  Messina  to  twen- 
ty inches. — Sci.  American. 


The  Ten  Friends. — "  I  wish  that  Fd  good 
friends  to  help  me  on  in  life,"  cried  lazy  Den- 
nis, wich  a  yawji. 

Good  friends !  why,  you've  ten!'*  replied 
his  master. 

"  I'm  sure  I've  not  half  so  many,  and  those 
that  I  have  are  too  poor  to  help  me."  ^ 

"  Count  your  fingers,  my  boy,"  said  his  master. 

Pennis  looked  down  on  his  big  strong  hands. 

"  Count  thumbs  and  all,"  added  the  master. 

"  I  have — there  are  ten,"  said  the  lad. 

"  Then  never  say  that  you  have  not  ten 
good  friends,  able  to  help  you  on  in  life.  Try 
what  those  true  friends  can  do,  before  you  go 
grumbling  and  fretting  because  you  do  not 
get  help  tiom  others." 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — Sales  of  Flour  are  confined  to 
the  trade  at  $10  75@ll  per  barrel  for  saperfine  ; 
$11  25@11  50  for  extra;  $11  75@  12  for  extra  family, 
and  at  $I3@13  50  for  fancy  lots.  In  Rye  Flour  and 
Corn  Meal  nothing  doing.  The  former  is  quoted  at 
$10  25@10  50. 

Grain. — Small  sales  of  "Western  and  Pennsylvania 
red  wheat,  at  ^2  4202  48  ^  bu^hsl,  and  Suuthern 
at  $2  54  @  2  60.  White  at  $2  75@2  85.  Rye  is  in 
limited  request  at  $1  80@1  83.  Corn — Sales  of  yel- 
low at  $1  71,  mixed  Western  at  $1  10.  Oats  are 
steady  at  89@,90  cents  for  new,  and  93  cents  for  old 
Pennsylvania.  Prices  of  Barley  and  Malt  are  un- 
changed. 

Seeds. — Small  lots  of  Cloverseed  are  selling  at 
$12  50@14  64  lbs.  Timothy  at  $6  50@6  75  per 
bushel,  and  Flaxseed  at  $3  68. 


KATES  OF  ADVEKTISING. 

A  limited  amount  of  advertising  in  this  paper  will  be  done  at 
the  following;  prices;  six  lines  or  less  (this  size  type)  a  square: 

One  insertion   60  cts. 

Two  insertions  $1  00 

For  every  additional  insertion   40  cts. 

For  every  additional  line  or  part  thereof   10  cts. 

Phila  la,  8th  mo.  27, 1864. 


WANTED. — By  a  young  woman,  a  situation  in  a  primary  or 
family  School.  Address, 

C.  Clbment,  Paulsboro,  N.  J. 

9  mo.  17,— 3t.  k.  r.  101. 


VN  APPRENTICE  WANTED  tu  the  Drug  and  Apothecay  busi- 
ness.     Thomas  J.  Husband,  corner  of  3d  and  Spruce  sts., 
»th  mo.  24,  18b4.— 3t.  108.  Philadelphia. 


E 


Lia\  p.  GAUNT,  solicits  Machine  SiiTCHiNa,  at  No.  800  Lo- 
cust street,  Philadelphia. 
9th  mo.  24,  1864.— 3t.  108. 


FR  SALE,  at  Clarksboro',  Gloucester  county,  New  Jersey,  a 
Desirable  Farm,  containing  80  acres;  with  meadow,  good 
stream  of  water,  timber,  good  buildings,  etc.,  situated  on  the  Sa- 
lem and  Gloucester  turnpike,  five  miles  below  Woodbury.  For 
particulars  e.iqiiire  of  Wm.  Haines,  "Cedar  Lawn  Farm,"  near 
the  premises,  or  Thomas  P.  Marshall,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
9th  mo.  24,  1864.— tf. 


BELLEVUE  FEMALE  INSTITXJTE— A  BOARDINQ  School  for 
Girls.  This  institution,  healthfully  and  beautifully  located 
about  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  on  the  northern  limits  of 
Attleboro',  Bucks  Co..  Pennsylvania,  will  open  its  winter  term 
on  the  first  day  of  Tenth  month,  1864,  (10th  mo.  1st,  1864).  The 
course  of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a  complete  Eit' 
glish.  Classical  and  Mathematical  education.  Superior  facilities 
afiforded  for  the  acquisition  of  the  French  language. 

For  terms  of  admission  and  other  particulars,  see  Circular, 
which  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Principals,  Attleboro' 
P.  0.,  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 

Israel  J.  GrahaMe, 
Jane  P.  Gbahame, 
827—6  mos.  Principals. 


BRISTOL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— This  School  is 
located  in  t>.c  ^Jorough  of  Bristol,  Pa.,  on  the  Delaware  River, 
twenty  miles  aoove  Philadelphia. 

The  situation  is  pleasant  and  healthful,  and  unsurpassed  in  con- 
venience of  access,  having  frequent  communication  with  Philadel- 
phia by  steamboat,  and  with  that  city  and  New  York  by  raiUoad. 

The  course  of  instruction  comprises  the  usual  branches  of  a 
good  English  education,  together  with  Latin,  French,  Drawing, 
&c.   For  circulars  address  Ruth  Anna  Peirce, 

8  mo.  27 — t.  f.  o.  Bristol,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


CONCORDVILLE  SEMINARY,  for  Young  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men, is  located  near  Concord  Station,  on  the  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  Central  R.  R.,  20  miles  west  of  Philadelphia. 

Winter  Term  of  twenty-four  weeks  will  commence  10th  month 
3d,  1864.   For  Catalogue  apply  to  Joseph  Shortledgb,  or  Augus- 
tus C.  NoRRis,  Concord ville,  Delaware  couuty.  Pa. 
8th  mo  20,  1864.— tf. 

WM.  HEACOCK,  General  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North 
Ninth  Street. — A  general  assoitment  of  ready -made  Coffins, 
and  every  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  "Fair  Hill"  Burial 
Ground,— Funerals,  and  all  other  business  connected  with  the 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 
7  th  mo.  SO.— tf. 


CHESTER  VALLEY  ACADEMY,  for  both  sexes,  will  re-open 
on  the  5th  of  9th  month,  1864.  This  institution  is  located  at 
Coatesville,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Central  R.  R.,  38  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  and  68  from  Harrisburg.  Number  of  pupils  last 
year,  123.   For  Catalogues  addres.', 

Jonathan  K.  Taylor,  Principal, 

Coatesville,  Chester  county.  Pa. 
8th  mo.  13,— 3m.  npf  1029  enz.p 

ERCILDOUN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— This  Insti 
tution,  located  in  a  healthy  ana  beautiful  section  of  Chester 
county,  Pa.,  three  miles  south  of  Coatesville  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  will  commence  its  22nd  session  on  the  10th  of  Tenth 
month  (Oct.)  next.  The  course  of  sttxdy  embraces  the  branches- 
essential  to  a  complete  education.  The  teitos  are  $70  per  session 
of  twenty  weeks.  The  languages  are  taught  without  extra 
charge.  For  circulars  and  further  particulars,  address  the  Prin- 
cipal, Richard  Darlington,  Jr., 
8mo.  6 — 2  mo.  924  npfwo.        •   Ercildoun,  ChesterCo.,  Pa. 


FEE  SUGAR.— Choice  Granulated  Maple  Sugar,  from  Somerset 
county.  Pa.,  for  sale,  (by  the  barrel  only,)  at 

W^M.  H.  Woodward's, 
9th  month  17, 1864. 4t.— p.  f.  108.  616  Market  Street. 


BOOKS  FOR  SALE  BY  THE  SUBSCRIBERS. 
"  Friends'  Miscellany,"  compiled  by  John  and  Isaac 

Comly,  (11  vols.)  $7.50 

Journal  of  John  Comly,  (600  pages)  1^50 

Conversations,  &c  ,  of  Thomas  Story   I.OO 

Journal  and  works  of  John  Woolman,  carefully  collated 

and  prepared  by  John  Comly  l.oo 

Hugh  Judge's  Journal  -   70 

Memoirs:  Ann  Byrd,  Isaac  Martin,  and  Rufus  Hall,  each-  •  •  rcS 
Charles  Comly,  Byberry,  Pa., 
or,  Emmor  Comly,  No.  131, 
3mo.  12.  1864.— tf.         North  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 

rn    ELLWOOD  ZELL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Booksellers  and  Sta. 
1  •     tioners,  Second  Floor  No's.  17  and  19  South  Sixth  Street, 
Philadelphia.   Also,  Manufacturers  of  Photograph  Albums  and 
Publishers  of  Friends'  Books,  and  Foulke's  Almanac  ' 
3d  mo.  12,  1864.  tf. 
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EXTRACTS  PROM  JOURNAL  OP  DAVID  SANDS. 

(Continued  from  p.  452.) 

5tli  and  6th,  we  spent  in  visiting  some  tender 
people,  and  receiving  such  to  see  us,  which  took 
up  our  time  fully ;  and  in  the  evenings  we  had 
generally  a  pretty  large  number  to  sit  with 
us. 

12th  mo.  7th. — Being  First-day,  we  proposed 
a  meeting,  but  the  magistrate  forbad  our  hold- 
ing one  ;  so  that  the  landlord  would  not  consent 
to  any  more  meetings  in  his  house  j  yet  about 
thirty  persons  went  in  to  George  Dillwyn's 
room,  that  he  hired  of  the  landlord where  the 
Lord  o«iicd  u***  in  a  remarkable  manner,  to  the 
tendering  of  all  o\.r  hearts.  Near  the  close  of 
the  meeting,  an  officer  came  from  the  magis- 
trate, who  stayed  a  short  time.  When  our 
meeting  closed,  we  found  the  landlord  and  his 
wife  in  a  very  ill  humor,  and  the  officer  with 
them.  We  informed  him  of  the  matter,  and 
took  the  blame  to  ourselves.  The  officer  went 
with  us  to  our  lodgings,  and  took  one  of  our 
passports  to  the  magistrate,  to  show  him  that  we 
were  well  recommended  by  a  Minister  of  State 
in  England  ;  after  which  he  was  satisfied ;  and 
though  he  had  fined  the  landlord  where  the 
meeting  was,  he  recalled  the  fine,  and  matters 
were  settled. 

In  the  afternoon  we  had  a  very  large  meeting 
for  this  country,  of  nearly  one  hundred  people, 
at  a  freindly  man's  house,  where  the  Lord 
again  owned  us  by  his  blessed  Spirit,  to  the 
humbling  of  our  minds.     Although  it  was 
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thought  the  meeting  was  hurt  for  want  of  a 
good  interpreter,  yet,  on  the  whole,  I  felt  much 
refreshed.  In  the  evening  came  divers  to  our 
lodgings,  where  we  labored  according  to  abil- 
ity received  to  our  own  comfort. 

12th  mo.  8th. — We  had  a  meeting  of  confer- 
ence with  the  most  Solid  or  concerned  persons,  re- 
specting holding  a  meeting  there  regularly,  and 
some  matters  connected  with  their  proceedings 
in  future,  which  ended  well,  and  they  seemed 
replenished  with  the  showers  of  love  and  mercy 
thus  bestowed;  so  we  parted  in  near  love. 
That  evening  there  came  nearly  one  hundred 
to  our  Inn,  and  filled  our  room  (which  was  very 
large)  without  any  notice  from  us  or  expectation 
given.  Many  of  them  were  of  the  respectable 
class.  We  had  a  very  solid  opportunity,  which 
lasted  nearly  two  hours.  The  people  remained 
very  quiet ;  no  opposition  appeared ;  after 
which  we  took  a  solemn  and  affectionate  leave 
of  each  other.  Gleorge  Dillwyn  and  wife  be- 
lieved it  right  for  them  to  abide  with  these  ten- 
der people  a  little  longer.  Here  I  first  saw  my 
way  open  to  leave  Germany  and  go  to  Holland. 
We  proceeded  on  our  journey,  but  the  way  be- 
ing bad  and  our  postillion  careless,  (as  they  gen- 
erally are,)  when  it  was  about  dark  he  overset 
our  wagon  one  mile  from  the  town.  Here  I  met 
with  the  extension  |of  Divine  regard,  in  being 
preserved,  so  that  my  bones  were  not  broken, 
though  I  at  first  thought  my  shoulder  was  bro- 
ken or  was  out  of  joint,  as  I  nearly  fainted ;  but 
after  recovering  found  it  was  only  bruised. 
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William  Farrer  and  Benjamin  Johnson  were 
much  bruised,  and  bled  freely  from  their 
wounds.  William  Savery  escaped  unhurt.  We 
felt  tried,  both  as  to  body  and  mind,  yet  our 
faith  did  not  fail ;  for  which  favor  my  soul  mag- 
nified the  Lord.  We  got  to  a  very  good  Inn, 
where  we  obtained  what  was  suitable ;  and,  af- 
ter washing  our  bruises,  retired  to  bed,  and  the 
next  morning  proceeding  on  our  journey  to  Min- 
den,  where  we  arrived  about  eight  o'clock  at 
night,  much  wearied,  having  had  a  hard  day's 
travel,  in  much  danger,  as  the  snow  was  on  the 
ground.  It  was  difficult  to  keep  out  of  the 
deep  ruts.  We  went  where  we  had  before  met 
with  civil  treatment,  but  could  get  little  re- 
freshment that  night,  as  it  was  late  when  we 
reached  Minden. 

1796,  12th  mo.  8th.— We  stirred  but  little, 
being  much  fatigued.  Under  my  many  trials, 
I  feel  something  of  the  Divine  presence  to  be 
with  me,  and  it  bears  me  up  through  them. 
Oh  my  soul,  bless  the  Lord  at  all  times,  and 
praise  his  holy  name  forever;  for  he  alone  can 
be  trusted  and  relied  upon  :  He  has  carried  me 
through  the  deep  waters  of  many  afflictions,  and 
hitherto  has  not  failed  in  the  hour  of  distress. 

9t]i. — ^Ye  had  a  meeting  in  the  evening,  at- 
tended by  about  thirteen  sober  people,  and  the 
opportunity  appeared  to  be  owned  by  the  Great 
Head  of  the  Church.  Grreat  is  the  mystery  of 
the  Gospel :  Christ  putteth  forth  his  servants 
and  goeth  before  them.  I  felt  in  the  foregoing 
meeting  the  necessity  of  waiting,  in  much  in- 
ward retirement,  to  feel  the  mind  and  will  of 
the  Great  Shepherd  of  Israel. 

10th. — This  has  been  a*very  trying  day  to 
me ;  though  in  the  morning  I  felt  the  Lord  to 
be  nearer  than  usual,  and  much  sweetness  cov- 
ered my  mind.  I  then  thought  this  is  a  morsel 
to  strengthen  me  against  a  trial  near  at  hand, 
and  which  came  accordingly,  and  was  of  a  na- 
ture very  proving.  Yet,  as  at  many  other  times, 
I  was  carried  through,  and  hoped  to  attain  a 
greater  share  of  patience  than  at  times  I  fear  I 
possess,  as  it  ought  to  shine  in  a  true  Gospel 
minister.  We  have  had  the  company  this  even- 
ing of  several  religious  people,  who  seem  jour- 
neying toward  a  resting  habitation.  We  had 
some  conversation  with  them,  which  seemed  to 
be  well  accepted,  and  we  found  a  door  open  to 
propose  a  meeting  to  be  held,  as  a  person  offer- 
ed us  a  convenient  room.  The  people  seem 
more  open  to  us  than  when  here  before.  Being 
First-day,  we  attended  the  little  meeting,  usually 
held  by  a  small  number  who  professed  with  us, 
and  who  appeared  to  have  grown,  both  in  weight 
and  number,  since  we  were  here  last.  I  felt  it 
ray  place  to  be  silent,  though  my  fellow-laborer 
had  good  service.  That  afternoon  we  attended 
the  public  meeting  before  proposed,  where 
about  two  hundred  people  attended,  who  be- 
haved quietly  during  the  time  of  meeting ;  and 


I  thought  the  service  was  suitable  and  well  ac- 
cepted, and  the  power  of  truth  prevailed  over 
all,  to  the  humbling  of  our  hearts.  Praise  be 
ascribed  forever  to  the  Lord's  holy  name,  who 
alone  is  worthy. 

Not  feeling  our  minds  quite  easy  to  leave 
Minden,  we  spent  part  of  a  day  in  writing  and 
in  visiting  some  families,  in  which  service  we 
felt  our  minds  peaceful.  One  of  the  families 
were  people  of  note  in  the  world  on  several  ac- 
counts, as  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
as  one  of  the  King's  Council.  This  man  had 
been  formerly  visited  by  Sarah  Grubb,  and  then 
was  in  a  tender  state  of  mind,  but  had  since 
gone  much  from  his  first  love ;  but  I  felt  my- 
self drawn  in  Gospel  love  to  request  an  inter- 
view with  him  and  his  family,  which  he  read- 
ily granted.  It  seemed  to  be  a  tendering  sea- 
son :  he  said  he  had  not  words  to  express  his 
satisfaction ;  his  heart  seemed  much  opened, 
and  full  of  tenderness  towards  us.  He  invited 
us  to  take  dinner  with  him,  and  sent  us  several 
presents  before  leaving  the  city. 

In  the  evening  of  12th  mo.  13th,  we  had  a 
meeting,  where  attended  about  forty  persons. 
The  Lord  favored  us  with  a  sweet  opportunity, 
which  was  our  last  there.  Before  I  close  this 
day's  exercises,  I  may  mention  that  we  made  a 
visit  to  the  High  Priest,  (as  he  is  called,  being 
the  head  of  the  Jewish  order  in  the  city,)  oc- 
casioned by  a  report  circulated  by  him  injurious 
to  the  holy  cause^in  which  we  were  engaged. 
He  appeared  much  confused,  and  gave  us  rea- 
son to  believe  it  had  originated  with  him.  He 
informed  us  we  could  hold  no  more  public  meet- 
ings, that  it  was  contrary  to  the  laws.  We  were 
convinced  that  he  wished  us  gone,  and  we  left 
him,  after  laying  the  weight  on  himself.  We 
proceeded  towards  Holland,  and  travelling  about 
thirty-six  miles,  lodged  at  a  good  Inn. 

12th  mo.  14th. — Proceeded  to  Osnaburgh, 
belonging  to  the  Electorate  of  Hanover.  A 
friendly  man  met  us  at  the  Inn  door,  inquiring 
whether  we  were  from  England  or  America. 
He  proposed  a  meeting  on  the  evening  of  our  ar- 
rival, but  we  were  unable  to  procure  a  house. 
Next  day,  we  dined  at  the  public  table  at  the 
Inn  ;  where,  as  is  the  custom  in  many  parts  of 
Germany,  a  band  of  music  attended,  which, 
however  agreeable  to  some,  was  quite  the  con- 
trary to  me.  There  dined  with  us  two  Romish 
priests  and  an  abbess,  who  appeared  by  her  ac- 
tions to  unite  with  the  general  conduct.  She 
was  a  large  woman,  of  hard  countenance ;  and 
although  her  life  by  her  profession  was  spent  in 
devotion  and  acts  of  charity,  yet  I  thought  I 
saw  little  of  that  life  which  truly  dignifies. 
This  evening  we  had  a  very  small  meeting, 
though  to  some  satisfaction.  We  prepared  to 
leave  next  morning.  Osnaburgh  contains  about 
ten  thousand  inhabitants.  The  city  is  very  ir- 
regularly laid  out,  but  there  are  many  large 
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buildings,  and  it  appears  full  of  business.  The 
people  were  friendly,  as  in  other  places ;  but 
are  divided  as  to  religion. 

12  th  mo.  17th. — We  travelled  about  thirty 
miles  to  Kheine,  in  the  Bishop  of  Munster's 
territory.  Here  we  lodged  at  a  Catholic  Inn, 
and  were  well  entertained.  The  inhabitants 
are  mostly  Catliolics.  We  saw  them  going  to 
their  worship  on  First-day,  with  crosses  hung 
about  their  necks,  and  other  marks  of  the  Rom- 
ish religion. 

12th  mo.  18th. — We  travelled  about  eigh- 
teen miles  to  a  town  called  Bentheim,  where  the 
people  are  mostly  Calvinists,  and  appear  to  be 
better  informed  than  in  many  other  parts  of 
Germany.  We  have  had  some  friendly  con- 
versation with  our  landlord  and  his  family,  who 
seemed  very  much  of  our  way  of  thinking.  This 
town  is  well  built ;  there  is  a  castle  on  a  high 
hill  which  overlooks  the  town,  but  seems  to  have 
stood  long,  and  is  now  on  the  decay.  There  are 
many  of  those  ancient  piles  in  Germany,  which 
now  look  as  though  they  had  forgotten  their 
founders,  and  were  by  them  forgotten ;  both 
having  lost  their  former  dignity,  and  are  going 
fast  down  to  the  dust,  from  which  they  were 
taken.  We  proceeded  towards  Amsterdam, 
about  twenty-one  miles,  to  Selden,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  situations  we  had  seen  in  our 
travels.  This  town  appears  to  have  felt  the  ef- 
fect of  the  war  :  some  of  the  buildings  are  large 
and  substantial.  We  crossed  a  bridge  of  boats, 
and  passed  through  several  fine  towns.  On  our 
way  we  saw  one  of  the  seats  of  the  late  Stadthol- 
der.  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  a  more  beautiful 
place.  Nature  afed  art  seemed  to  have  united  in 
beautifying  it.  The  country  around,  the  fine  build- 
ings, and  the  land,  seemed  to  exceed  any  thing 
we  had  before  seen.  We  soon  reached  Amster- 
dam ;  and  in  the  afternoon  went  to  see  our  an- 
cient friend  John  Yanderwerf :  he  received  us 
with  much  kindness,  as  he  had  long  expected 
us.  Here  I  felt  my  mind  easy,  and  it  seemed 
as  though  I  was  nearer  my  own  habitation,  and 
a  great  weight  removed  from  my  mind. 

12th  mo.  24th. — Rested  to  recruit  a  little  ; 
but  finding  no  letters  here,  either  from  my 
friends  in  England  or  America,  was  somewhat 
trying  to  us;  yet  in  remembering  I  had  taken 
my  solemn  leave  of  all  my  near  connections  be- 
fore I  left  home,  and  committed  them  to  the 
care  and  keeping  of  Him  "  who  only  hath  im- 
mortality, dwelling  in  the  light,^^  I  felt  easy. 

25th. — Being  First-day,  we  had  two  meetings, 
to  a  good  degree  of  satisfaction ;  though  the 
weather  being  cold,  made  it  uncomfortable  for 
the  people  to  sit,  as  they  have  no  fires  in  their 
meeting-houses ;  and  from  several  passing  in 
and  out,  they  were  not  as  quiet  as  we  could 
have  wished.  Not  feeling  relieved,  we  had 
another  meeting  on  the  26th,  which  I  thought 
the  most  favored  ;  several  present  seemed  much 


tendered,  and  the  meeting  parted,  I  trust  under 
a  covering  of  Divine  love.  Our  ancient  friend 
John  Yenderwerf  has  been  as  yet  our  interpre- 
ter. We  have  spent  most  part  of  this  week  in 
writing  to  our  friends. 

1797,  1st  mo.  1st. — Being  First-day,  we  had 
again  two  meetings,  to  some  satisfaction. 
Though  the  present  race  of  Friends  are  pretty 
much  run  out,  yeb  there  seems  some  ground  to 
hope  the  candle  will  not  go  quite  out.  There 
are  some  who  seem  looking  towards  Friends  in 
this  city.  I  found  a  young  man,  whose  father 
had  disowned  him  gn  account  of  his  religious 
principles ;  he  seemed  tender,  and  often  la- 
mented the  great  want  of  a  father  in  the 
church. 

This  city  is  very  large,  containing  about  three 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  mostly  Calvin- 
ists. Here  also  are  many  Jews,  a  great  part  of 
whom  seem  to  be  poor.  They  appear  in  all 
parts  of  Europe  to  experience,  and  to  feel  to  be 
true,  what  Moses  told  them,  "  That  if  they  did 
not  keep  the  law  of  their  God,  and  walk  in  his 
.  covenant,  they  should  be  the  tail  and  not  the 
head,  they  should  go  bowed  down  always. 

Our  opportunities  here  have  not  been  extensive 
for  want  of  an  interpreter,  though  I  thought  I 
felt  as  much  love  towards  these  people  as  any  I 
had  met  with. 

1st  mo.  7th. — Being  First-day,  we  had  two 
more  meetings,  to  good  satisfaction ;  the  people 
behaved  very  well;  and  we  parted  in  much 
nearness  of  spirit. 

9th. — We  spent  this  day  in  finishing  our  let- 
ters, and  prepared  to  leave  this  city.  In  the 
evening  came  two  young  men,  one  of  them  from 
Manchester,  that  had  been  convinced  of  Friends* 
principles.  We  had  some  conversation  with 
them,  and  parted  in  much  love. 

10th. — We  took  leave  of  our  friend  John 
Yenderwerf  and  his  son  in  near  love,  and  went 
to  a  very  beautiful  city  called  Haarlem,  about 
ten  miles  from  Amsterdam.  To  describe  the 
country  of  Holland  is  beyond  what  I  can  at- 
tempt or  pretend  to  do,  as  it  exceeds,  for  im- 
provement and  beauty,  any  part  I  have  seen  in 
Europe.  We  passed  on  about  twenty-two  miles 
to  the  city  of  Leyden,  which  appeared  to  be  no 
great  place  of  trade,  but  very  beautiful  for  sit- 
uation, and  much  famed  as  the  seat  of  learning. 
The  people  seem,  as  in  other  cities,  friendly 
towards  us,  as  far  as  we  could  discover.  It  con- 
tains, by  information,  about  seventy  thousand 
inhabitants,  is  very  clean  and  quiet,  and  the 
people  appear  to  be  very  moderate  in  their  dress 
and  very  neat.  I  felt  much  love  towards  them, 
though  I  had  not  any  conversation  with  them 
on  religious  subjects.  We  stayed  a  short  time, 
and  proceeded  to  the  Hague,  about  twelve 
miles,  and  put  up  at  a  very  good  Inn. 

1st  mo.  11th. — We  visited  the  American 
Minister,  John  Quincy  Adams,  from  Boston, 
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who  received  us  very  kindly,  and  appeared  dis- 
posed to  do  any  thing  for  us  he  could,  in  the 
line  of  his  appointment.  We  were  desirous  that 
"Wm.  Farrer  should  have  a  line  from  some  one 
in  power,  but  as  he  was  an  Englishman,  we 
could  not  obtaii^  any  toleration  from  him  for 
William  Farrer  to  go  to  France :  he  recommend- 
ed us  to  the  French  Minister,  and  sent  his  ser- 
vant to  show  us  where  he  lived.  When  on  our 
way  I  was  conducted  into  the  place  where  the 
National  Convention  sat.  About  two  hundred 
were  present,  who  appeared  in  great  state,  some 
of  them  with  their  hats  on .  They  required  ours 
to  be  taken  off,  which  we  refused,  and  after  a 
short  time  withdrew.  Not  finding  the  French 
Minister  at  his  house,  we  were  conducted  by  our 
guide  to  see  the  gardens  and  houses  or  palaces 
of  the  late  Stadtholder's  wife  and  daughters, 
which  indeed  were  very  beautiful,  and  are  now 
occupied  by  the  French  Ministers.  On  viewing 
these  works  and  buildings,  I  was  led  to  consider 
the  uncertainty  of  all  human  grandeur  and  ac- 
quisitions ;  and  with  the  King  of  Israel  to  say, 
"  Vanity  of  vanites,  all  is  vanity."  True  it  is 
when  our  hearts  are  set  upon  earthly  things, 
however  flattering  the  prospects.  The  French 
Minister  received  us  very  kindly,  and  served  us 
as  far  as  was  in  his  power ;  but  said  he  could  do 
nothing  for  an  Englishman,  though  he  thought 
he  might  pass  without  much  danger,  being  in 
company  with  us.  He  appeared  to  be  of  an  open 
disposition,  and  expressed  a  regard  for  us  as  a 
religious  society. 

This  city  is  said  by  some  to  be  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  any  in  Europe;  and  as  we  passed 
through,  we  thought  we  had  not  seen  any  thing 
to  equal  it.  The  canals  are  many  of  them  wide, 
and  rows  of  large  beautiful  trees,  all  trained 
alike,  on  each  side.  Some  streets  are  so  wide 
as  to  have  two  paved  ways  for  carriages  ;  and 
between  them,  a  fine  walk  for  foot  people ;  so 
that  here  are  fine  rows  of  trees  that  make  it  look 
like  a  city  rising  on  the  edge  of  a  large  wood. 
There  are,  by  information,  about  fifty  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  they  generally  appear  very  re- 
spectable. It  is  the  seat  of  government.  There 
are  none  of  our  society  in  it,  nor  did  we  hear  of 
any  religious  people  in  the  place,  so  that  we 
saw  no  door  open  for  religious  labor. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Little  acts. — Little  acts  are  the  elements 
of  true  greatness.  They  raise  life's  value,  like 
the  little  figures  over  the  larger  ones  in  arith- 
metic, to  its  highest  power.  They  are  the  tests 
of  character  and  disinterestedness.  They  are 
the  straws  upon  life's  deceitful  current,  that 
show  the  current's  way.  The  heart  comes  all 
out  in  them.  They  move  on  the  dial  of  char- 
acter and  responsibility,  significantly.  They 
indicate  the  character  and  destiny. — They  help 
to  make  the  immortal  man     It  matters  not 


so  much  where  we  are,  as  what  we  are.  It  is 
seldom  that  acts  of  moral  heroism  are  called  for. 
Rather,  the  real  heroism  of  life  is,  do  all  its  little 
duties  promptly  and  faithfully. —  The  Happy 
Borne. 


I  think  that  conscience  will  sometimes  lead 
us  to  feel  for  others,  and  not  act  so  as  materially 
to  hurt  a  weak  brother;  but  I  believe  we  should 
seldom  find  that  we  hurt  those  whose  opinion 
would  be  worth  caring  for,  if  we  kept  close  to 
the  witness  in  our  own  hearts.  If  I  were  going 
to  do  a  thing,  I  should  endeavor  to  find  whether 
it  appeared  to  me  in  any  way  wrong,  and  whether 
I  should  feel  easy  to  do  it;  looking  secretly  for 
help  where  it  is  to  be  found,  and  there  I  believe 
I  should  leave  it;  and  if  it  led  me  to  act  differ- 
ently from  some,  I  should  probably  be  doing 
more  good  to  society,  than  in  any  conformity, 
merely  on  account  of  theirs :  for  if  I  should  be 
preserved  in  the  way  of  obedience  in  other 
things,  it  would  in  time  show  from  whence  such 
actions  sprung,  and  I  think  this  very  spirit  of 
conforming  in  trifles  to  the  opinion  of  others, 
leads  into  forms  that  may  one  day  prove  a  stum- 
bling-block to  the  progress  of  our  Society; 
whereas,  if  we  attend  to  the  principle  that 
brought  us  together,-it  will  lead  us  out  of  forms 
and  not  into  them. — E.  Fry. 


From  the  Independent. 
ON  THE  DANGERS  THAT  BESET  YOUNG  MEN  IN 
CITIES. 
BY  H.  W.  BEECHBR. 

Oh,  if  I  had  a  voice  that  could  speak  convic- 
tion to  the  young,  I  would  cry*  out  over  every 
village  and  over  every  farm,  "  Abide  at  home, 
and  seek  not  the  unequal  encounter  of  a  city  life. 
Let  the  leaves  still  hush  you  to  sleep  that 
hushed  your  fathers  to  sleep,  and  let  the  sun 
shine  upon  your  brown  skin  that  shone  upon 
your  father's  skin.  Seek  intelligence,  and 
knowledge,  and  usefulness,  and  seek  them 
where  you  are.  Let  the  city,  if  it  needs  you, 
come  and  find  you.  Let  the  city  seek  you,  and 
not  you  the  city.  Dispel  the  illusion,  and  its 
glory,  and  its  power,  and  the  lying  hopes  with 
which  it  beguiles  you.''  Blessed  are  they 
that,  being  born  in  the  country,  know  enough 
to  stay  there. 

But  since  this  is  not  the  case  with  us;  since 
we  are  in  the  city,  and  surrounded  by  tens  of 
thousands  of  the  young,  the  next  best  thing 
we  can  do,  is,  to  consider  the  perils  t  lat  are 
the  most  imminent,  and  some  of  the  methods 
by  which  these  perils  may  be  averted,  and  by 
which  the  young  may  be  rescued  from  them. 

I  count  as  the  greatest  loss  that  the  young 
can  sustain  in  coming  hither,  the  loss  of  home, 
as  I  count  as  the  greatest  blessing  which  the 
young  can  enjoy  to  be  that  training  which  a 
good  home  affords.    Some  there  are  to  whom 
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home  is  nothing  but  a  grievance,  and  whose 
remembrance  of  home  is  a  remembrance  of  sor- 
row. Let  us  believe  that  there  are  few  such. 
Let  us  believe  that  in  this  happy  land  by  far 
the  greatest  number  have  occasion  all  their  life 
long  to  look  back  with  thanksgiving  to  the  ex- 
perience and  the  memories  of  home,  and  that 
this  word  rings  out  pleasure  to  them  as  long 
they  are  able  to  utter  it  or  hear  it  uttered. 
Home  is  God's  natural  training-ground.  It  has 
its  laws,  its  restraints,  and  its  compensations. 
It  has  its  duties,  its  penalties,  and  its  rewards. 
Although  it  is  not  omnipotent,  though  it  often 
fails ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  it  holds  the  young 
everywhere  with  a  most  salutary  influence. 
And  when  young  men  go  from  home  to  the 
city,  they  are  fortunate  if  they  have  relatives 
and  friends  to  whom  they  may  go,  who  will  give 
them,  if  not  a  father's  home,  yet  a  home,  who 
will  watch  for  them  and  love  them,  and  who 
will  lay  upon  them  the  same  restraints  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed,  perhaps  even  with 
a  wiser  hand  than  those  from  whom  they  have 
just  parted. 

They  are  next  to  be  congratulated  that  find 
families  who,  though  not  kindred,  have  wis- 
dom and  kindness  and  benevolence,  and  who 
act  toward  them  the  part  of  benefactors.  It  i 
may  seem  very  little  to  you  that  the  young  ' 
man  who  came  to  your  house  became  speedily 
an  object  of  your  solicitude,  that  you  gave  your 
evening  thought  to  him,  and  that  you  sought  to 
make  your  house  a  home  to  him.  He  may 
pass  from  under  your  roof,  and  he  may  never 
express  in  this  world  the  gratitude  that  he 
feels  towards  you ;  but  the  time  is  coming  when 
the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  revealed  ;  and 
then  Grod  will  make  known  to  you  that  not  the 
least  useful  in  life  were  those  that  succored  the 
young  that  for  the  time,  being  were  put  into 
their  care.  Persons  that  are  working  under 
such  cicrcumstances  are  working  for  etern- 
ity. 

But  vast  numbers  are  thrust  upon  utterly 
unhomelike  places.  It  must  needs  be  so. 
There  was  a  time  in  primitive  periods,  when 
the  apprentice  belonged  to  the  employer's  fam- 
ily, when  the  merchant  took  to  his  own  house 
his  few  clerks;  but  the  change  of  business, 
and  the  multiplication  of  men  in  stores  and 
shops,  makes  this  no  longer  possible,  as  it  used 
to  be ;  and  young  men  find  their  places  as  best 
they  can.  Some  must  sleep  in  stores,  and 
some  in  lofts,  and  some  in  places  not  tempting 
to  the  fancy  ]  and  even  their  food  they  must 
obtain  in  ways  utterly  diverse  from  the  habi- 
tudes of  home.  They  hoard.  Blessed  are 
they  to  whom  that  word  brings  sweet  sugges- 
tions !  Many  and  many  there  are,  who  are,  by 
the  barrenness  of  all  their  methods  of  living, 
made  to  feel  unwholesome,  abnormal  attrac- 
tions, full  of  danger  to  their  morals.    They  are 


^eary  of  work.  They  are  without  the  natural 
restraints  of  home  society.  They  are  home- 
sick— and  if  there  is  any  sickness  that  is  as  bad 
as  that,  I  have  never  experienced  it.  They 
crave  kindness  and  sympathy.  They  are  with- 
out any  conscious  place  for  their  roots  to  grow  ; 
they  sleep  by  night  where  they  work  by  day; 
they  catch  their  food  merely  for  the  sake  of 
eating.  And  we  never  know  what  the  refine- 
ments of  home  are  till  we  eat  thus.  It  is  the 
most  animal  of  all  things  to  eat.  And  yet,  we 
never  suspect  it.  So  have  Christian  refinements 
and  household  virtues  made  the  table  to  be  the 
very  center  of  sweet  intercourse,  that  we  gather 
about  it  to  feed  the  soul  more  than  to  feed  the 
body.  And  we  do  not  find  this  out  till  we  come 
to  go  away  from  home,  and  are  deprived  of 
home  blessings.  Then  when  there  is  nobody 
to  talk  to,  and  nobody  to  ask  a  blessing,  and  it 
is  only  mouth  and  bread,  andjnouth  and  meat, 
we  see  how  poor  is  that  act  which  is  so  precious 
as  it  is  seen  in  the  household. 

It  is  under  such  circilmstances  that  the 
young  are  easily  influenced  by  eitlier  the  good 
or  the  bad.  Those  who  show  them  kindness  win 
them,  no  matter  what  their  character  may  be. 
In  those  hours  when  they  feel  wearied,  and 
homeless,  and  stripped  of  the  things  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed,  and  when  they 
hunger  for  fellowship  and  sympathy,  the  man 
that  lays  his  hand  upon  them  first  will  be  apt 
to  take  possession  of  them.  If  he  is  a  bad 
man,  he  will  ruin  them.  If  he  is  a  good  man, 
he  will  save  them. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  points  of  danger  that 
develop  under  such  circumstances  in  cities 

First,  of  course,  is  the  danger  that  society 
will  lead  the  young  man  through  kindness  into 
dissipation,  and  wasteful  indulgences  and  plea- 
sures, at  the  risk  of  destroying  his  morals,  his 
health,  and  his  industrious  habits,  and  of  soon 
settino:  him  adrift  from  good  society,  and  sweep- 
ing him  into  that  great  flock  where  distress 
and  death  shoot  all  their  bolts.  The  very  quali- 
ties that  most  fit  a  man  to  be  loved  and  to  be 
useful  are  the  very  qualities  that  make  him  an 
easy  prey  to  dissipation.  I  mean  sympathy, 
and  yearning  for  companionship,  and  warm- 
heartedness. A  cold  nature,  that  is  stern,  that 
proposes  to  itself  outward  prosperity,  that  looks 
with  a  stony  eye  upon  indulgences,  and  that 
does  not  drink,  nor  smoke,  nor  turn  aside 
from  the  strictest  habits  of  temperance — such  a 
nature  will  not  hurt.  There  is  not  anything  to 
spoil  in  it.  There  is  no  juice,  and  nothing  to 
ferment.  But  the  heart,  gleeful  and  imitative, 
that  loves  and  wants  to  be  loved,  and  that  is 
sending  out  all  the  time  as  many  tendrils  as  a 
vine — that  ferments  ;  it  is  easily  tempted  ;  it 
readily  yields  ;  it  recovers  with  difficulty,  and 
with  shame,  and  mortification,  and  remorse, 
where  it  recovers  at  all ;  and  in  multitudes  of 
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instances  it  goes  little  by  little  steadily  down- 
ward. The  good  spoil  easy,  as  sweet  easily  fer- 
ments. This  is  the  first  great  danger  that  the 
young  encounter  in  coming  to  cities.  It  is  the 
more  dangerous  because  in  the  beginning  dis- 
sipations are  always  guileful.  They  seek  to 
render  themselves  beautiful — beautiful  to  the 
eye,  beautiful  to  the  ear,  beautiful  to  every 
sense.  They  come  under  all  forms  of  sweet 
persuasion.  There  is  nothing  more  deceitful 
than  the  earlier  paintings  of  those  courses 
whose  ends  are  death.  There  is  a  way  that 
seemeth  right  unto  a  man,  but  the  end  therof 
are  the  ways  of  death.''  That  is  true  still,  and 
it  will  be  true  as  long  at  the  world  stands.  *  * 
I  must  be  permitted  to  specialize  still  another 
danger  from  the  general  head  of  dissipation — 
one  that  you  are  not  accustomed  to  hear  spoken 
of  in  the  pulpit.  I  mean  the  danger  of  using 
tobacco.  Do  not  think  that  I  propose  to  deliver 
an  indiscriminate  tirade  of  abuse  against  this 
practice.  I  wish  to  speak  moderately,  and  to 
give  the  result  of  iSy  reflections  founded  upon 
much  observation.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  are 
many  temperaments  that  seem  to  be  able  to  use 
tobacco  all  their  life  long  with  comparatively 
little  inconvenience — to  themselves.  I  do  not 
mean  that  every  young  man  who  addicts  him- 
self to  chewing  or  smoking  will  of  necessity 
take  on  other  vices,  or  let  this  habit  run  to  ex- 
cess. But  we  are  a  nervous  people.  Every- 
thing in  the  economy  of  our  society  tends  to 
develop  the  brain  and  the  nervous  system  un- 
duly. Now  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  true  that 
among  such  a  people,  smoking  is  apt  to  lead  to 
thirst  and  drinking.  Not  always,  not  neces- 
sarily;  but  frequently,  and  naturally.  The 
cup  and  the  cigar  are  well  acquainted  with 
each  other.  The  use  of  tobacco  always  tends 
to  waste  the  nerve-force  and  the  brain-force ; 
and  in  thousands  of  cases  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion but  that  it  squanders  life  by  leakage  right 
from  the  center.  And  you  do  not  know  whether 
you  are  the  one  in  five  that  will  be  poisoned 
and  prematurely  destroyed,  or  not.  If  there 
was  one  single  reason  for  this  habit,  there 
might  be  some  excuse  for  those  that  indulge  in 
it,  but  it  is  a  thing  which  is  utterly  without 
any  reason  whatever.  You  have  to  make  super- 
human exertions,  in  the  first  instance,  to  per- 
suade yourselves  to  touch  tobacco.  It  would 
seem  as  if  God,  when  he  made  that  weed,  said, 
"  1  invoke  all  sprits  of  nausea  and  nastiness  to 
stand  around  about  and  defend  it  from  any 
touch."  For,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  anything 
would  be  secure  from  human  meddling,  that 
would.  It  is  repugnant  to  every  feeling.  The 
whole  nature  revolts  from  it.  You  are  not 
drawn  to  it  by  any  thing  that  is  in  you  or  in  it. 
Not  one  single  element  of  health  does  it  give 
you  ;  and  the  pleasure  that  is  derived  from  its 
use  is,  in  the  main,  illusive  pleasure.  And 


such  is  the  efl'ect  of  it  as  a  poison  upon  many 
constitutions,  that  the  struggle  of  breaking  away 
from  it  is  next  only  to  the  struggle  of  breaking 
away  from  the  cup.  And  it  has  led  many  and 
many  a  youth  to  the  cup.  If  you  have  but  just 
begun  to  smoke,  ask  yourselves  what  earthly 
good  it  will  do  you  ;  and  if  you  fail,  as  you  will, 
to  find  a  good  excuse  for  continuing  the  habit, 
leave  it  off".  If  you  chew  and  smoke,  your 
misery  is  double  ;  and  if  you  do  but  one,  do 
not  try  to  cure  yourselves  by  doing  the  other; 
for  you  will  end  in  doing  both.  On  grounds 
of  simple  common  sense,  I  ask  every  young 
man  in  this  congregation  who  is  addicted  to  the 
unwholesome  practice  of  smoking  or  chewing, 
Is  it  worth  your  while  to  spend  your  means, 
and  to  entail  upon  yourselves  an  unnecessary 
expense,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  a  habit 
that  incommodes  others,  that  annoys  those 
about  you,  that  will  probably  have  a  bad  influ- 
ence upon  your  health,  and  that  will  possibly 
injure  your  morals  ?  While  I  would  not  seem 
to  be  extravagant,  I  cannot  fail  to  give  a  solemn 
and  aff'ectionate  warning  to  the  young  people 
of  my  charge  on  this  subject.  If  you  have  not 
learned  to  use  tobacco  in  any  form,  I  beseech 
of  you,  abstain  from  it.  The  young  often  ac- 
quire the  habit  because  they  feel  that  it  will  be 
a  distinction.  No  ;  unfortunately,  smoking  is 
so  common  that  it  is  not  a  distinction.  If  you 
wish  to  have  a  distinction,  refrain  from  smok- 
ing ;  that  will  make  you  rather  remarkable. 

Passing  from  this  general  head,  with  its 
specialites,  in  respect  to  the  dangers  to  which 
the  young  are  exposed  when  they  leave  home 
and  come  to  the  experiences  of  living  in  the 
city,  I  mention  some  of  the  illusions  that  they 
must  go  through. 

The  first  of  all  is  that  of  setting  up  a  wrong 
ideal  and  end  of  life :  not  manhood  and  its 
power  ;  not  conscience  and  purity ;  not  truth  and 
fidelity ;  not  industry  and  contentment ;  but 
simple  wealth,  as  if  that  carried  all  things.  This 
is  the  first  thing  that  illudes  and  deceives  men 
who  come  here.  They  feel  that  they  enter  the 
city  to  make  their  life  good  in  the  acquiring  of 
property.  So  far  as  morality  is  an  instrument 
to  that  end,  they  are  impressed  with  the  neces- 
'sity  of  morality ;  but  there  is  an  undue  feeling 
as  to  the  importance  of  gaining  wealth.  And 
this  is  the  ambition  that  whets  and  quickens  the 
zeal  of  thousands  and  thousands. 

Now,  aim  as  broadly  and  highly  as  you  please 
at  fortune,  but  remember  that  character  is  bet- 
ter than  property.  It  is  better  because  it  brings 
with  it  that  which  property  does  not  necessarily 
bring — influence  and  happiness.  For  there  may 
be  such  a  thing  as  acquiring  riches,  and  losing 
self-respect  and  respect  for  other  men,  and  los- 
ing happiness  therewith.  There  is  a  law  of 
happiness,  just  as  there  is  a  law  of  health.  Hap- 
piness does  not  come  by  chance.    It  is  a  thing 
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that  God  has  ordained,  and  that  he  guards ;  and  1 
no  man  shall  be  made  happy  simply  by  the  pos-  i 
session  of  wealth.    A  man  being  wealthy,  and  i 
knowing  how  to  use  his  wealth,  may  augment  I 
his  happiness  by  it.    It  may  open  stores  for  the  > 
eye,  for  the  ear,  for  the  taste,  and  for  the  moral 
sentiments;  and  so  a  man  by  his  wealth  may 
make  himself  refined  and  cultured,  and  may 
make  others  happy,  and  thus  make  himself  hap- 
py ;  but  the  law  of  happiness  is  to  give,  and 
not  to  receive.    The  world  has  been  seeking  for 
modes  of  obtaining  happiness  for  ages,  and  it  is 
reluctant  to  believe  that  it  is  a  law  which  never 
can  be  broken,  that  men  are  happy  in  the  pro- 
portion in  which  they  make  others  happy,  and 
not  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  strive  after 
their  own  happiness. 

Next  is  the  illusion  in  respect  to  the  relation 
which  exists  between  means  and  ends.  There 
is  a  grand  attempt  of  men  to  gain  by  dexterity, 
and  without  equivalents  of  work  or  skill  or 
strength,  their  prosperities  in  life.  There  is  a 
great  tendencf  to  unthoroughness.  There  is  a 
want  of  fidelity.  There  is  a  lack  of  the  ap- 
preciation of  these  things.  Not  merely  on  moral 
grounds,  but  even  on  business  grounds  there  is 
an  inconsideration  of  truth,  and  honesty,  and 
integrity.  There  is  an  impression  that  a  man 
may  be  unthorough  and  unfaithful,  and  yet  by 
sharpness  and  dexterity  gain  a  livelihood,  and 
acquire  property.  And  so,  in  all  trades,  and 
artisan  employments,  and  professions,  there  is  a 
temptation  of  the  young  to  the  illusion  of  ap- 
pearances instead  of  the  reality  of  things;  to 
the  illusion  of  quickness  and  sharpness  and  dex- 
terity, instead  of  fidelity  and  honesty  and  tho- 
roughness. And  this  is  a  course  that  grows 
worse  and  worse  with  years,  and  must  in  the 
end  of  life  leave  a  man  hopeless  in  old  age. 
Men  charge  the  fault  of  their  ill-success  in  life 
to  society,  and  to  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  ri- 
vals ;  whereas  their  failure  is  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  they  hpve  stumbled  on  the  illusion 
that  they  could  gain  a  prosperity,  not  by  ren- 
dering an  equivalent  work,  not  by  exercising 
skill,  not  by  putting  forth  thought,  not  by  ad- 
hering to  moral  fidelities,  but  by  practicing  dex- 
terities. 

There  is  but  one  other  illusion  that  I  shall 
mention,  and  that  is  the  illusion  that  the  young 
are  too  apt  to  fall  into,  of  the  incompatibility  of 
a  moral  and  religious  course  in  life  with  worldly 
prosperity ;  as  if  the  God  that  made  and  arrang- 
ed the  laws  of  political  economy  was  not  the 
same  God  that  made  and  arranged  the  laws  of 
morality  and  religion.  There  is  a  strong  im- 
pression that  the  foundations  of  business  have 
been  so  laid,  and  its  laws  have  been  so  estab- 
lished, that  a  man's  conscience  is  apt  to  be  in 
his  way,  and  that  a  man's  scruples  are  apt  to  be 
at  the  expense  of  his  prosperity  ;  and  there  are 
thousands  that  mean  to  be  good,  and  mean  to 


be  religious,  after  they  shall  have  secured  their 
foothold  and  standing  in  life,  who  defer  it  and 
feel  that  for  the  present  it  would  be  incompati- 
ble with  their  outward  success.  But,  admitting 
one  thing — that  it  requires  more  time  to  prosper 
by  a  method  that  is  strictly  in  obedience  to 
moral  principle — nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  the  higher  you  are  on  the  scale  of  fidelity 
to  moral  principle,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
more  you  will  be  sought,  and  the  greater  will  be 
your  chances  of  success.  An  invincible  habit 
of  truthfulness,  of  unbribable  honesty ;  a  fear 
of  God  that  holds  a  man,  seen  or  unseen,  in 
restraint ;  a  conscience  that  is  scrupulous  even  to 
punctilio — these  are  things  that,  when  they  are 
found  out,  make  a  man  just  such  an  one  as  every 
bank,  every  insurance  company,  every  broker, 
every  merchant  wants.  No  person  is  so  much 
in  demand  as  he  who  has  common  sense,  indus- 
try, and  that  moral  fidelity  which  comes  from 
religion. 


A  Godless  Life. — A  grievous  fault  it  is, 
when  people  consider  their  living  merely  in 
respect  to  their  dying— so  that  if  they  had  not 
to  die  at  all,  they  would  be  absolved  from  all 
duty  to  live  well.  Just  as  if  not  living  well  were 
anything  but  a  constant  death — or,  as  if  there 
was  no  good  in  virtue  except  to  keep  one  out  of 
the  jailor's  or  executioner's  hands.  To  such 
baseness  do  men  come.  To  die  unprepared  is 
terrible;  but  to  live  unfit  for  the  work  of  life- 
unfit  for  the  presence  of  the  Maker  of  all,  and 
the  society  of  his  true  servants— this  is  quite 
tolerable,  and  commonly  excites  little  surprise. 
So  false  are  the  ordinary  judgments  of  man- 
kind. But  what  should  we  think  of  a  citizen 
whose  respect  to  the  state  was  determined  simply 
by  the  fear  of  penalties— who  would  at  any  time 
violate  those  laws  if  he  could  do  so  with  impu- 
nity ?  Is  it  less  vicious  then,  or  less  base,  to 
maintain  a  mere  semblance  of  virtue  toward  God, 
only  through  fear  of  threatened  penalties,  while 
the  heart  owns  no  allegiance  to  him  ?  It  is  all 
so  useless  too.  Before  a  human  tribunal  we  are 
ordinarily  safe  if  the  record  of  our  outward  acts 
be  good :  but  on  no  such  pretext  can  we  escape 
the  judgment  of  Him  who  looketh  only  at  the 
heart.  Counterfeit  coins  sometimes  pass  in  the 
markets  of  this  world  ;  but  they  can  never  pur- 
chase for  us  the  permanent  goods  of  a  future 
state, —  Christian  Times. 


Most  of  the  shadows  that  cross  our  path 
through  life  are  caused  by  our  standing  in  our 
own  light.  Kindness  makes  sunshine  where- 
ever  it  goes :  it  finds  its  way  into  the  hidden 
chamber  of  the  heart,  and  brings  forth  trea- 
sures of  gold ;  harshness,  on  the  contrary,  shuts 
them  up  for  ever. 
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THE  COLONIES  IN  LIBERIA. 
Extracts  from  a  letter  written  from  Monrovia,  by  a 
resident  there,  to  a  friend  in  this  country,  July  6, 
1864. 

Although  we  are  considerably  advanced  into 
the  rainy  season,  still  both  clearing  and  plant- 
ing are  going  on.  Usually  at  this  time  the 
farmers  have  done  their  work,  and  leaving  their 
crops  to  the  genial  growth  of  the  season,  have 
reiired  to  their  houses  and  sheltered  themselves 
from  the  excessive  rains  which  visit  us  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  But  such  is  the  ambition 
of  the  people  this  year,  that  laborers  are  every- 
where sought  for;  new  farms  are  opening,  and 
extensive  planting  is  carried  on. 

I  am  unable  to  send  you  anything  like  a  full 
estimate  of  the  coffee  shipped  from  our  ports 
this  year.  There  has  been,  however,  a  vast  in- 
crease over  the  quantity  of  last  year,  and  for 
this  we  have  to  remember  and  thank  Mr.  E.  S. 
Morris,  of  Philadelphia.  The  bark  Thomas 
Pope,*  which  sailed  hence  for  New  York  a  few 
Weeks  ago,  carried  20,000  pounds  of  coffee, 
4,000  of  which  came  from  Bassa,  and  between 
2,000  and  3,000  pounds  from  Linore.  I  may 
mention  just  here,  that  since  last  November 
upwards  of  300,000  pounds  of  sugar  have  been 
shipped  from  this  port.  Captain  Webber,  I 
am  told,  took  between  50,000  and  60,000  lbs. 
The  Eastern  Light  took  about  70,000  pounds 
of  sugar  and  molasses  for  L.  L.  Lloyd.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  still  remains  unsold,  and  a 
few  farmers  are  still  grinding  their  cane. 

One  item  deserves  notice  :  About  50,000 
pounds  of  sugar  have  been  carried  from  Mon- 
rovia to  Sierra  Leone  in  three  small  vessels  of 
our  town.  Quite  a  brisk  trade  is  springing  up 
between  Sierra  Leone  and  our  Republic,  and 
every  month  one  or  two  of  our  little  coasters 
leave  either  Bassa  or  Monrovia  on  a  commercial 
adventure.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  sugar  exported  went 
out  of  the  country  in  barrels  made  of  native 
wood,  and  manufactured  by  our  own  coopers. 
Three  or  four  years  ago  Charles  Cooper,  one  of 
our  largest  growers  of  cane,  after  he  had  made 
his  sugar,  had  no  barrels  to  ship  it  in.  He 
went  into  the  bush  and  found  an  excellent 
wood,  and  a  stout  vine  for  hoops;  and  since, 
quite  a  number  of  coopers  have  been  employed 
in  making  kegs,  barrels  and  hogsheads. —  Wash- 
ington Daily  Chronicle. 

IMPORTS  FROM  LIBERIA. 

Liberian  commodities  are  beginning  to  be 
known  in  our  business  circles,  and,  owing  to  I 
their  intrinsic  qualities,  to  command  very  high 
prices.  Recent  intelligence  from  Monrovia  re- 
port constant  material  progress,  and  enterprises, 
and  enlarged  trade  and  commerce.  A  vessel 
lately  arrived  at  New  York  with,  it  is  stated, 

*  Supposed  to  be  misprinted.  Perhaps  the  vessel 
was  the  Thomas  P.  Cope. 


forty  thousand  pounds  of  "  Liberia  Mocha " 
Coffee.  Some  of  this,  of  superior  size  and 
flavor,  sold  at  70  cents  per  pound.  A  leading 
firm  in  our  city  bought  for  their  sales  upwards 
of  two  thousand  pounds,  paying  sixty  cents  per 
pound.  Fifteen  hundred  pounds,  by  the  same 
trader,  found  a  purchaser  at  one  dollar  and 
thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents  per  pound.  These 
rates  should  prove  a  powerful  incentive  to  the 
citizens  of  this  young  negro  Republic.  Indeed, 
there  now  exists  a  greater  agricultural  activity 
and  success  among  them  than  was  ever  known. 
An  export  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  sugar  is  estimated  from  the  Liberian  ports 
sinqe  last  November,  and  several  large  mills, 
to  be  worked  by  water  or  steam,  have  been 
shipped  from  this  country,  for  the  grinding  of 
their  excellent  sugar  cane. 

The  importation  into  this  country  of  pepper, 
cotton,  indigo,  sugar,  coffee  and  other  valuable 
commodities  from  the  rich  and  growing  Repub- 
lic of  Liberia,  must  have  a  po^y^itful  tendency 
to  awaken  voluntary  emigration,  on  the  part  of 
our  educated  and  enterprising  colccred  men,  to 
that  land  of  promise.  Let  all  aid  as  best  they 
can  to  make  Liberia  still  more  attractive  to  the 
members  of  a  race  whose  condition,  at  best,  in 
the  Unifed  States  is  not  to  be  compared  to  that 
which  is  opened  to  them  on  the  western  shores 
of  their  own  vast  Continent. — National  Intel- 
ligencer. 
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Died,  of  dropsy,  at  his  residence  in  Mannington 
township,  Salem  county,  N.  J.,  on  the  8th  of  8th 
month,  1864,  James  Andrews,  in  the  66th  year  of 
his  age;  an  overseer  of  Pilesgrove  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. Though  laboring  under  great  bodily  sufiFering, 
his  close  was  peaceful,  and  marked  with  sweet  sere- 
nity of  mind. 

 ,  at  West  Branch,  Clearfield  county.  Pa.,  on 

the  8th  of  9th  month,  1864,  of  cholera-infantum, 
Henry  €.,  youngest  child  of  Nathan  and  Ann  Moore, 
aged  1  year  and  9  months. 

 ,  9th  mo.  nth,  1864,  Thomas  C.  Bell,  of 

Flushing,  Long  Island,  aged  48  years.  We  feel  that 
a  tribute  of  affection  is  due  to  the  departed.  Gentle 
and  unassuming  in  his  manners,  he  gained  the  es- 
teem of  all  who  knew  him,  and  in  the  hour  of  death 
declared  he  was  permitted  spiritually  to  behold  the 
green  pastures  of  life,  and  to  have  an  assurance  of 
an  entrance  therein.  He  would  sometimes  exclaim 
"  How  happy  I  am."  His  health  had  been  frail  for 
many  years,  yet  he  always  felt  concerned,  when  able, 
to  attend  meeting.  C. 


A  Stated  Meeting  of  Friends'  Association  for  the 
aid  and  elevation  of  the  Freedmen,  will  be  held  at 
Race  Street  Meeting  House  on  Fourth -day  evening, 
5th  of  10th  mo.,  at  o'clock.  All  Friends  and  others 
interested  are  invited. 

Samuel  H.  Gartlby, 

Anne  Shoemaker, 


Clerks. 


• 
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"The  Women's  Association  of  Philadelphia 
for  the  Relief  of  the  Freedmen,"  have  received 
since  Eighth  month,  from  R.  M.,  of  West 

Liberty,  Iowa,  $10  00 

From  of  Richardson,  Indiana,     20  00 

From  J.  W.  L.,  of  Mahanoy  City,  Pa.    2  00 
From  Friends'  Freedmen's  Relief  Association 
of  Abington,  Pa.,  a  valuable  l5ox  of  clothing. 
New  Clothins:  from  Joseph  Mendenhall. 
Six  pairs  of  Yarn  Stockings  from  A.  Grood- 
win,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Margaret  A.  Griscom,  Treasurer. 
9th  mo..  19th,  1864. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FREEDMEN  S  RELIEF  ASSOCI- 
ATION,— OPERATIONS  IN  TENNESSEE  AND 
ALABAMA. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Press. 
■   Sir  : — In  the  appeal  of  this  association,  is- 
sued last  winter,  its  purposes  are  thus  set  forth  : 

First.  To  give  somewhat  in  charity  to  all 
who  have  urgent  need  of  such  help. 

Second.  To  send  teachers  to  these  poor  ne- 
groes, who  are  ignorant  because  they  have  been 
bred  in  slavery,  where  the  attempt  to  learn  is  a 
crime. 

Third.  To  organize  labor  for  these  home- 
less, and  otherwise  destitute  refugees,  so  that 
they  may  become  self-supporting. 

The  same  document  also  states  that  the  asso- 
ciation, "  while  continuing  its  work  on  the  sea 
islands  of  South  Carolina,  will  henceforth  turn 
its  attention  especially  to  Tennessee  and  North- 
ern Alabama." 

In  pursuance  of  this  purpose,  with  the  means 
provided  by  a  generous  public,  early  last  spring 
an  agent  was  appointed  with  instructions  "  to 
proceed  to  Nashville,  and,  making  that  city  his 
headquarters,  to  ascertain  by  personal  visitation 
and  correspondence,  the  condition  of  the  freed 
people,  and  to  locate  schools  wherever  they  were 
needed,  and  could  be  organized  and  conducted 
with  safety." 

Previous  to  this  appointment  a  large  amount 
of  goods,  consisting  chieflj  of  blankets,  shoes, 
and  woolen  shirts,  had  been  sent  to  Nashville, 
consigned  to  the  distributing  officer  at  that 
point. 

With  the  character  of  the  new  field  the  cor- 
responding secretary  was  somewhat  familiar  ; 
and  it  was  understood  that  the  introduction  of 
schools  for  the  freed  people,  in  a  community 
hostile  to  their  change  of  condition,  was  fraught 
with  much  difl3.culty,  and  perhaps  no  little 
danger. 

The  agent  reached  Nashville  in  the  latter 
part  of  March,  and  immediately  commenced 
operations.  He  found  deposited  here  most  of 
the  goods  sent  out  by  the  association  ;  the  clos- 
ing of  the  river  having  delayed  their  transpor- 
tation.   Measures  were  immediately  taken  to 


dispose  of  these  supplies  on  the  plan  of  the  as- 
sociation, with  respsct  to  temporal  relief — "  To 
give  freely  to  the  destitute,  who  were  without 
means,  and  to  sell  at  very  low  prices  to  those 
able  to  purchase." 

The  recipients  of  the  goods  gratuitously  dis- 
tributed were,  for  the  most  part,  the  colored 
refugees  gathered  in  the  several  contraband 
camps  at  Nashville,  Clarksville,  Gallatin,  and 
Huntsville.  To  many  of  these  the  supply  of 
blankets  was  most  opportune.  Evidence  is  not 
wanting  that  valuable  lives  were  saved  by  the 
timely  gift  of  these  warm  coverings. 

In  one  or  two  instances  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  white  fugitives  from  East  Tennessee, 
upon  the  unexpected  arrival  of  a  large  number 
of  destitute  families,  applied  to  the  agent  for 
aid.  It  was  well  understood  by  the  latter  that 
all  goods  in  his  charge  were  intended  for  col- 
ored people,  but  a  long  residence  in  Philadel- 
phia had  made  him  acquainted  with  many  of 
I  the  contributors  to  the  association,  and  lie 
could  not  hesitate.  The  simple  query,  "  What 
would  they  do  if  they  were  here  ?"  which  pre- 
sented itself,  was  answered  by  a  supply  of  blan- 
kets sufficient  to  protect  the  weary  fugitives  as 
they  rested  on  their  painful  journey  to  "  God's 
country"  beyond  the  Ohio. 

At  a  late  date  supplies  of  clothing  for  wo- 
men and  children  were  sent  out.  Some  of  these 
were  sold  for  less  than  cost  in  Huntsville,  and 
the  residue  furnished  gratuitously  to  the  new- 
ly-arl^ived  freed  people  at  the  camp. 

Some  of  the  scenes  at  the  distributing  rooms 
were  touching.  A  boy,  12  years  of  age,  after 
exchanging  his  rags  for  a  comfortable  suit  from 
these  stores,  exclaimed,  with  a  grateful  look  : 
"  'Pears  like  I  meets  friends  eberywhere  ;  my 
mother  at  de  camp  won't  know  me." 

A  wretched  mother,  with  an  emaciated  child 
in  her  arms,  presented  herself  for  aid.  She 
was  feeble  from  the  effects  of  blows  received 
from  her  late  owner,  inflicted  because  she  had 
asked  leave  to  visit  her  husband  in  Nashville. 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  sufferer  received 
a  good  supply  of  raiment,  prepared  by  the 
kin  Iness  of  her  own  sex  in  Pennsylvania. 

Although  at  a  great  distance  from  the  field, 
no  association  supplied  a  larger  amount  in  val- 
ue for  the  destitute  in  Tennessee  than  did  this, 
and  the  goods  were  such  as  the  freed  people 
stood  greatly  in  need  of. 

Within  a  fortnight  after  his  arrival,  the 
agent  visited  Murfreesboro,  Stevenson,  Chatta- 
nooga, and  Huntsville,  and  made  arrangements 
for  the  location  of  a  number  of  schools,  obtain- 
ing at  the  same  time,  much  valuable  informa- 
tion with  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  col- 
ored population. 

The  first  school  organized  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Freedmen's  Relief  Associ- 
ation was  at  Stevenson^  Alabama.    Here  were 
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gathered  several  hundred  of  the  freed  people  ; 
the  men  being  mechancis  and  laborers  in  Gov- 
ernment  employ,  and,  with  their  families  occu- 
pying log  houses,  which  they  had  built  them- 
selves. 

This  school  was  placed  in  charge  of  two  fe- 
male teachers  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
Ill-health  obliged  one  of  them  to  resign  her 
position  after  a  few  weeks  of  diligent  toil,  leav- 
ing her  companion  to  continue  the  work, 
against  trials  and  difficulties  such  as  are  seldom 
encountered  by  her  sex.  She  persevered,  how- 
ever, until  the  usual  time  for  a  summer  vaca- 
tion had  arrived,  when  the  school  was  closed 
after  an  examination,  the  results  of  which  were 
highly  satisfactory.  The  average  attendance 
here  was  160.  Much  has  been  said  and  written 
of  the  eagerness  of  the  freed  people  for  instruc- 
tion. The  accounts  hitherto  received  were 
more  than  confirmed  by  the  reports  from  Stev- 
enson. Parents  and  children — the  old  and  the 
young — were  desirous  to  learn  to  read  ;  and  by 
the  light  of  the  cabin  fire  the  child's  lesson  of 
the  day  was  repeated  to  the  toil-worn  adult  at 
home.  Even  afflictions  were  surmounted  in  this 
quest  for  learning.  Among  those  who  gath- 
ered was  a  women  "  bowed  with  an  infirmity," 
so  deformed  that  except  in  a  sitting  posture 
she  could  "  never  more  behold  the  sun.''  Lean- 
ing upon  her  short  crutches  she  limped  to  the 
ruined  building  in  which  the  school  was  first 
held,  toiled  up  the  ricketty  stairs,  and  with 
eager  face  seated  herself  among  the  children  to 
"  learn  the  letters." 

The  second  educational  efi'ort  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  school  in  the  15th  Colored  Eegi- 
ment,  stationed  at  Nashville.  This  was  among 
the  most  useful  of  the  operations  of  the  associa- 
tion. The  teachers  were  volunteers.  At  least 
six  hundred  men  were  at  one  time  receiving 
instructions  in  this  camp,  and  the  progress  of 
some  of  them  was  truly  remarkable.  The  work 
here  ^as  continued  through  the  summer,  and 
will  continue  while  the  regiment  is  on  guard 
duty. 

A  school  was  next  organized  in  the  Colored 
Baptist  Church,  in  Martin  street  Nashville. 
This  was  intended  to  be  of  a  little  higher  grade 
than  those  organized  for  contrabands,  and  a 
considerable  contribution  in  money  was  re- 
ceived by  the  association  from  the  parents  of 
the  children  who  attended  it. 

This,  too  was  continued  until  mid-summer, 
and  will  reopen  this  fall. 

It  closed  with  a  public  examination,  at 
which  anti-slavery  hymns  were  sung,  and  free 
children,  late  chattels,  performed  examples  in 
mental  arithmetic.  At  the  time  of  its  adjourn- 
ment, it  was  in  charge  of  Robert  R.  Westcott, 
a  graduate  of  Princeton  college,  and  a  young 
man  of  much  promise.  The  average  attendance 
at  this  school  was  fifty. 


In  August  a  school  was  organized  in  Mur- 
freesboro,  with  an  attendance  of  about  one 
hundred,  under  the  care  of  Elizabeth  Brad- 
shaw,  a  graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania  Normal 
School,  This  is  still  in  session,  and  with  com- 
petent assistants,  who  are  to  be  sent  immedi- 
ately, we  doubt  not  that  this  young  lady  will 
accomplish  a  gooil  work. 

Arrangements  had  been  made  for  ocuupying 
Huntsville,  and  late  in  April  a  deputation  of 
teachers  from  Pennsylvania  arrived  in  Nash- 
ville en  route  for  that  point.  While  on  their 
way  from  Philadelphia  an  order  was  issued  by 
the  military  authorities  refusing  transportation 
on  military  railroads  south  of  Nashville,  and 
suspending  for  several  days  the  privilege  of 
travel  by  land  from  Louisville  to  Nashville. 

This  obliged  the  delegation  to  spend  several  i 
days  on  the  Cumberland.  The  trip  was  tedi-  | 
ous,  the  water  of  the  river  unwholesome,  and 
upon  their  arrival  several  of  the  party  were 
quite  indisposed.  The  military  order  referred 
to  prevented  their  proceeding  farther ;  the  city 
was  crowded,  and  the  quarters  they  were 
obliged  to  occupy  were  very  much  confined. 

It  was  then  supposed  that  transportation 
would  be  resumed  in  a  few  days.  With  this 
hope  the  teachers  entered  upon  such  service*  as 
presented  itself,  laboring  in  the  schools  already 
established  in  Nashville,  and  assisting  in  the 
organization  of  one  additional.  But  their  oper- 
ations were  speedily  checked  by  ill-health. 
The  delay  upon  the  river  had  sown  the  seeds 
of  fever,  and  but  a  short  period  elapsed  before 
three  of  them  were  prostrated  by  disease. 

A  long,  tedious  illness  followed,  proving  fatal 
to  one  of  the  party,  William  Lupton,  of  Bridge- 
ton,  N.  J.,  who  breathed  his  last  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  5th  of  June.  Ite  was  an  earnest 
young  man,  devoted  to  the  cause  in  which  he 
had  enlisted,  and  sustaining  both  in  life,  and  at 
the  hour  of  death,  the  character  of  a  devout 
Christian  believer. 

The  residue  of  the  family,  which  included 
several  teachers  from  the  West,  suffered  in  a 
like  manner,  but  the  instance  mentioned  above 
was  the  only  one  which  proved  fatal. 

The  disease  was  typhoid  fever,  and  the  recov- 
ery of  so  many  of  them  under  such  discoura- 
ging circumstances,  is  due,  under  Providence, 
to  the  skill  of  an  excellent  physician,  a  kind- 
hearted,  humane  man,  Dr.  R.  L.  Stanford,  sur- 
geon of  United  States  volunteers.  This  gen- 
tleman was  a  member  of  the  family  when  the 
fever  first  made  its  appearance.  While  attend- 
ing to  all  his  duties  as  surgeon-in-charge  of  one 
of  the  largest  hospitals  in  the  city,  he  added  to 
his  burdens  the  care  of  this  afflicted  household, 
refusing  any  pecuniary  compensation  for  his 
services;  and  although  a  slaveholder  himself, 
fully  appreciated  the  errand  of  benevolence 
and  love  which  had  called  from  their  Northern 
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homes,  these  devoted  laborers.  He  is  a  native 
of  East  Tennessee,  an  intimate  friend  of  Gov. 
Johnson,  our  future  Vice  President,  and  quite 
worthy  of  the  friendship  and  regard  of  that 
eminent  patriot  and  statesman. 

During  the  illness  of  the  delegation,  the 
visits  of  the  agent  to  other  parts  of  the  field 
were  necessarily  suspended,'  but  with  their 
recovery  they  were  at  once  resumed. 

Clarksville,  Johnsonville,  and  the  station  on 
the  Northwest  Railroad  were  visited,  and  the 
condition  of  the  colored  people  at  these  points, 
both  contraband  and  soldiers,  carefully  investi- 
gated ;  and  with  a  well-defined  plan  of  opera- 
tions for  the  coming  season,  with  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  diflficulties  to  be  overcome,  the  au- 
tumn campaign  will  be  entered  upon  with  ear- 
nestness and  vigor. 

The  association  is  understood  by  the  authori- 
ties to  be  intending  a  permanent  work  :  and  as 
a  proof  of  its  position  with  military  men,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  refer  to  a  late  order  issued 
by  Col.  Muzzey,  who  has  the  entire  charge  of 
recruiting  colored  troops  in  the  Southwest, 
to  observe  that  he  directs  all  "  recruiting  offi- 
cers, wherever  stationed,  to  aid  and  assist  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Freedmen's  Association  in  organizing  schools 
in  Middle  and  Eastern  Tennessee.''  In  the 
four  schools  organized  during  the  past  season, 
1,200  colored  persons  have  received  instruction 
through  the  agency  and  from  the  teachers  of 
this  association,  and  this  good  work  has  been 
done  in  an  enemy's  country,  and  despite  obsta- 
cles which  at  one  time  seemed  insurmountable. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully  yours,  M. 
•    

*  DEEDS,  NOT  WORDS. 

Prune  thou  the  words,  thy  thoughts  control 
Thai  o'er  thee  swell  and  throng; 

Thej  will  condense  within  thy  soul 
And  change  to  purpose  strong. 

But  he,  who  lets  his  feelings  run 

In  soft  luxurious  flow, 
Shrinks  when  hard  service  must  be  done, 

And  faints  at  every  woe. 

Faith's  meanest  deed  more  favor  bears, 
Where  hearts  and  wills  are  weighed. 

Than  brightest  transports,  choicest  prayers. 
Which  bloom  iheir  hour  and  fade. 


SONNETS  ON  PRAYER, 
BY  R.  C.  TRENCH. 

Lord  !  what  a  change  within  us  one  short  hour 
Spent  in  thy  presence  can  avail  to  make ! 
What  heavy  burdens  from  our  bosoms  take ! 

W^hat  parched  grounds  refresh  us  with  a  shower! 

We  kneel,  and  all  around  us  seems  to  lower; 
We  rise,  and  all  the  distant  and  the  near 
Stands  forth  in  sunny  outline  brave  and  clear. 

We  kneel,  how  weak !  we  rise,  how  full  of  power ! 
Why  therefore  should  we   do  ourselves  this 
wrong. 

Or  others,  that  we  are  not  always  strong — 


That  we  are  ever,  ever  borne  with  eare — 
That  we  should  ever  weak  or  heartless  be, 

Anxious  or  troubled,  when  with  us  is  prayer. 
And  joy  and  strength  and  courage  are  with 
Thee! 

When  hearts  are  full  of  yearning  tenderness. 
For  the  loved  absent  whom  we  cannot  reach 
By  deed  or  token,  gesture  or  kind  speech. 

The  spirit's  true  affection  to  express  ; 

When  hearts  are  full  of  innermost  distress, 
And  we  are  doomed  to  stand  inactive  by, 
Watching  the  soul's  or  body's  agony, 

Which  human  efforts  help  not  to  make  less  ; 
Then,  like  a  cup  capacious  to  contain 

The  overflowing  of  the  heart,  is  prayer. 
The  longing  of  the  soul  is  satisfied — 

The  keenest  darts  of  anguish  blunted  are  ; 

And  though  we  cannot  cease  to  yearn  and  grieve ; 
Yet  here  we  learn  in  patience  to  abide. 


THE  BEGGAR. 

A  BEGGAR  through  the  world  am  I — 
From  place  to  place  I  wander  by. 
Fill  up  my  pilgrim's  scrip  for  me, 
For  Christ's  sweet  sake  and  charity  ! 

A  little  of  thy  steadfastness. 
Rounded  with  leafy  gracefulness,  * 
Old  oak,  give  me — 

That  the  world's  blasts  may  round  me  blow, 
.  And  I  yield  gently  to  and  fro, 
While  my  stout  hearted  trunk  below 
And  firm-set  roots  unshaken  be. 

Some  of  thy  stern,  unyielding  might, 

Enduring  through  still  day  and  night 

Rude  tempest-shock  and  withering  blight — 

That  I  may  keep  at  bay 

The  changeful  April  sky  of  chance 

And  the  strong  tide  of  circumstance — 

Give  me,  old  granite  gray. 

Some  of  thy  pensiveness  serene, 

Some  of  thy  never-dying  green, 

Put  in  this  scrip  of  mine — 

That  griefs  may  fall  like  snow-flakes  light, 

And  deck  me  in  a  robe  of  white, 

Ready  to  be  an  angel  bright — 

0  sweetly-mournful  pine. 

A  little  of  thy  merriment, 
Of  thy  sparkling,  light  content. 
Give  me,  my  cheerful  brook — 
That  I  may  still  be  full  of -glee 
And  gladsomeness,  where'er  I  be, 
Though  fickle  fate  hath  prisoned  me 
In  some  neglected  nook. 

Ye  have  been  very  kind  and  good 
To  me,  since  I've  been  in  the  wood  ; 
Ye  have  gone  nigh  to  fill  my  heart; 
But  good  by,  kind  friends,  every  one, 
I've  far  to  go  ere  set  of  sun  ; 
Of  all  good  things  I  would  have  part, 
The  day  was  high  pe  I  could  start, 
And  so  my  journey's  scarce  begun. 

Heaven  help  me  !  how  could  I  forget 
To  beg  of  thee,  dear  violet! 
Some  of  thy  modesty. 
That  blossoms  here  as  well,  unseen, 
As  if  before  the  world  thoa'dst  been. 
Oh,  give,  to  strengthen  me. 

— James  Russell  Lowell, 
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The  Antiquities  of  Germany. — Discov- 
eries are  frequently  made  in  the  Swiss  and 
German  lakes  of  old  buildings  and  utensils. 
The  London  Athenaeum  says  : 

"  Further  accounts  are  given,  in  the  Bavarian 
Gazette,  of  the  discoveries  of  lake-houses  in 
Starnberg.  Prof.  Wagner  declares  that  the 
pile  buildings  date  from  the  Bronze  age, — not 
the  Age  of  Bronze  of  Byron,  but  the  one  which 
preceded  the  Celto-Germanic  Iron  age.  The 
hypothesis  of  Prof.  Desor,  that  they  belong  to 
the  Stone  age,  has  not  been  confirmed  by  the 
discovery  of  any  arms  or  implements  of  fire- 
stone  or  serpentine,  though  a  bone  knife- handle 
which  has  been  found,  is  stated  to  be  identical 
with  the  bone  handles  of  fire-stone  knives  found 
in  the  lake  of  Neufchatel,  and  on  the  island 
itself,  in  laying  the  foundations  of  a  building, 
a  spear-head  of  fire-stone  was  discovered.  It 
would  therefore  seem  that  two  or  three  periods 
were  represented  by  the  lake-houses  of  Starn- 
berg.  Similar  discoveries  have  been  made  in 
the  Chiemsee,  in  the  lake  of  Seon,  which  lies 
a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Chiemsee,  and  has 
an  especial  interest  for  English  readers,  as  the 
opening  scenes  of  '  The  Initials'  are  laid  there, 
and  in  the  Ammersee,  which  is  fed  by  the 
stream  of  the  Ammergau  of  the  passion-plays. 
But  in  none  of  these  lakes  has  th^re  been  as 
yet  any  great  haul  of  antiquities,  though,  per- 
haps, the  later  autumn  months,  when  the 
water  is  lower  and  clearer,  may  be  more  favor- 
able. The  work  of  dredging  goes  on  but  slow- 
ly, and  much  time  elapsed  before  many  of  the 
curiosities  found  in  the  Swiss  lakes  saw  the 
light.  Bones  and  potsherds,  the  'kitchen- 
stuff'  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  lake-houses, 
have  generally  beeft  the  first  to  appear;  in  one 
lake,  large  piles,  evidently  worked  with  iron, 
and  forming  the  remains  of  a  bridge  from  the 
mainland  to  an  island,  seemed  to  belong  to  the 
time  of  the  llomans." 


PRE-HISTORIC  EVIDENCE  OF  MAN. 

Some  years  ago  interesting  discoveries  of 
human  remains  were  made  in  caves  in  the 
South-western  part  of  France,  and  the  British 
Parliament  has  appropriated  1,000  to  pur- 
chase one  of  these  caves,  to  be  placed  under 
charge  of  Professor  Owen  on  behalf  of  the 
British  Museum.  The  Manchester  Guardian 
gives  the  following  particulars  about  these  caves 
and  their  contents  : 

"The  locality  of  the  caves  is  the  department 
of  Dordogne,  in  the  province  of  Perigord.  It  is 
chiefly  on  the  banks  of  tributaries  of  the  river 
Dordogne  (which  reaches  the  sea  a  little  north 
of  Bordeaux)  that  the  caverns  are  found.  In 
the  valley  of  the  Vezere,  one  of  the  principal  of 
these  tributaries,  are  several  caverns,  one  of 
which,  that  of  Eyzies,  was  bought  last  year  by 
Messrs.  E.  Lartet  and  H.  Christy,  two  eminent 


geologists.  These  gentlemen  divided  the  floor 
of  the  cave  into  compartments,  and,  with  a  gen- 
erosity worthy  of  all  praise,  they  have  sent  spe- 
cimens of  the  blocks  thus  obtained  to  the  prin- 
cipal museums  in  Europe  and  elsewhere.  In 
this  way  Mr.  Plant  received  about  a  fortnight 
ago,  for  the  Salford  Royal  Museum,  a  slab  weigh- 
ing about  five  hundred  weight.  It  was  broken 
in  the  journey  into  two  parts,  each  of  which  has 
been  mounted  under  a  glass  shade.  The  shak- 
ing it  had  received  on  the  way  rubbed  off"  a 
quantity  of  debris  weighing  about  twenty  pounds, 
and  this  Mr.  Plant  has  carefully  washed  and 
sifted,  and  separated  atom  from  atom.  His  pa- 
tience has  been  fully  rewarded,  as  he  has  found 
articles  of  the  deepest  interest.  Before  enter- 
ing into  details  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  by 
far  the  largest  number  of  bones  found  in  the 
caverns  of  Perigord  are  those  of  the  reindeer, 
an  animal  which  has  not  been  known  within  the 
historic  period  south  of  the  northern  shores  of 
the  Baltic.  It  is  impossible  even  to  approxi- 
mate to  the  antiquity  of  an  age  so  remote ;  but 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  in  his  *  Antiquity  of  Man,' 
estimates, that  the  cave-dwellers,  tokeas  of  whose 
manners  of  life  we  are  about  to  describe,  flour- 
ished not  less  than  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand 
years  ago.  These  tokens  consist  of  a  compact 
mass  of  earth,  charcoal,  flint-weapons  and  tools, 
bones,  needles,  etc.,  which  had  been  hardened 
into  a  solid  agglomerate,  chiefly  by  the  action 
of  the  calcareous  droppings  from  the  roof  of  the 
cave.  This  agglomerate,  or  breccia,  as  it  is 
technically  styled,  has  formed  an  artificial  floor 
to  the  cave  of  various  thicknesses,  from  three 
inches  to  ten  inches.  The  practice  of  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  throwing  down  the  bones 
and  other  remnants  of  their  feasts  upon  the« 
floor  of  the  cave  in  which  they  continued  to 
dwell,  receives  illustration  from  the  description 
given  by  the  Danish  missionary  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, Hans  Egede,  of  the  habits  of  the  Esqui- 
maux. He  says  their  huts  were  veritable  char- 
nel-houses, heaped  up  with  fat  and  the  raw 
flesh  of  animals  and  fish,  which,  together  with 
the  remains  of  former  feasts,  created  a  smell 
which  a  European  could  not  endure,  but  which 
did  not  incommode  a  native  in  the  least. 

^'  At  some  period  subsequent  to  the  human 
occupancy  of  the  cavern,  a  flood  has  rushed 
through  it,  bringing  in  its  course,  and  leaving 
in  the  cave,  a  number  of  boulder  stones.  These 
have  been  fixed  to  the  artificial  floor  of  breccia 
by  the  slow  but  unfailing  mason — the  droppings 
from  the  chalk  strata  overhead." 

The  articles  in  the  Salford  Museum  include 
flint  knives,  bone*  needles,  broken  teeth,  and 
similar  objects.  The  conclusion  deduced  from 
the  exploration  of  these  caves  is,  that  a  human 
race  inhabit^  the  caves  in  the  region  since 
called  Perigord  at  the  same  time  as  the  rein- 
deer, the  auroch,  and  other  animals  which  are 
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now  only  found  in  extreme  latitudes ;  that  this 
people  had  no  knowledge  of  the  use  of  metals, 
their  only  arms  and  tools  being  either  of  broken 
and  unpolished  flints,  or  of  bones  or  horns  of 
animals ;  that  they  lived  upon  the  produce  of 
the  chase  and  by  fishing ;  that  they  had  no  do- 
mesticated animal,  neither  dog  nor  cat,  else  some 
portions  of  the  bones  and  sinews  that  had  been 
found  would  have  been  eaten  and  some  remains 
of  the  dog  would  have  been  discovered  j  and 
that  they  were  clothed  in  skins,  which  were 
sewn  with  bone  needles  and  string  made  out  of 
the  sinews  and  tendons  of  the  legs  of  their  prey. 
— Evening  Post. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
THE  STORY  OF  A  GREAT  DISCOVERY. 

It  was  always  difficult  to  shake  off  ancient 
prejudices.  Without  a  struggle,  the  truth  of 
no  new  theory  has  ever  yet  prevailed  against 
the  errors  of  long-received  opinion  ;  for  the  lat- 
ter is  strong  at  once  in  all  the  strength  of  its 
own  prescription,  and  in  all  the  weakness  inci- 
dent to  the  novelty  of  its  assailant.  Of  this 
truth  one  striking  instance,  familiar  to  our  rea- 
ders, occurs  in  the  history  of  the  Struggles  of 
Vaccination.  Another  instance,  more  striking 
still,  presents  itself  in  the  story  of  that  Great 
Discovery  from  which  the  birth  of  modern  phy- 
siology must  be  dated. 

The  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  which  M.  Flourens  has  a  well 
established  claim  to  have  told  for  the  first  time 
with  scientific  accuracy,  extends,  from  Galen  to 
Harvey,  over  a  period  of  more  than  fourteen 
centuries.  It  may  be  difficult,  but  it  will  not, 
I  think,  be  impossible  so  to  strip  it  of  its  tech- 
nicalities as  to  make  the  story  not  only  intelli- 
gible, but  interesting  to  the  least  scientific 
reader. 

The  arteries  which  during  life,  as  we  now 
know,  are  distended  with  blood,  are  found,  after 
death,  to  be  not  only  in  a  great  measure  emptied 
of  that  fluid,  but  to  contain  air  in  considerable 
volumes.  Reasoning  from  these  facts,  the  phy- 
siologists who  preceded  Galen,  and  especially 
Erasistratus  and  his  school,  maintained  the  the- 
ory that,  like  the  windpipe,  the  arteries  were 
simply  air  passages,  the  air  which  penetrated  to 
the  lungs  by  the  trachea  being  conveyed  by  the 
venous  (or,  as  we  should  call  it,  the  pulmonary) 
artery  to  the  left  cavity,  or  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  and  thence  by  the  aorta,  or  great  arterial 
trunk,  and  its  innumerable  ramifications,  to 
every  part  of  the  system.  From  the  functions 
thus  hypothetically  ascribed  to  them,  the  arte- 
ries derived  the  name  they  still  retain  (from 
Greek  aer,  the  air,  and  /erem,  to  preserve,  as 
a  pipe  preserves  the  breath). 

With  this  theory,  Galen  was  so  little  satisfied, 
that,  while  yet  a  young  man,  he  set  himself  first 
to  investigate,  and  then  to  overthrow  it.  He 


proved,  by  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  living 
body,  that  the  arteries  during  life  contained 
blood,  but  did  not  contain  air ;  he  showed  that 
the  air  which  entered  the  lungs  by  inspiration, 
did  not  penetrate  beyond  their  air-cells  ;  and  he 
even  ascertained  that  in  some  essential  property 
the  arterial  diff'ered  from  the  venous  blood. 
But  here  this  great  physiologist  stopped.  He 
had  made,  indeed,  a  great  stride  in  advance  of 
Erasistratus ;  but  he  had  not,  from  his  neces- 
sarily limited  knowledge  of  anatomy,  the  means 
of  determining  the  real  nature  of  the  respiratory 
functions.  He  believed  that  the  office  of  the 
air  was  simply  to  cool  and  refresh  the  blood ; 
nor  was  it  fairly  ascertained  until  some  years 
after  the  death  of  Haller,  whose  opinion  coin- 
cided with  Galen's,  that  the  lungs,  and  not  the 
heart,  are,  in  truth,  the  centre  of  animal  heat. 

The  service,  then,  which  Galen  rendered  ta 
physiology,  was  to  establish  beyond  a  doubt  that 
air  did  not  pass  en  masse  into  every  part  of  the 
body — that  it  did  not  distend  the  arteries,  nor 
cause  the  pulse  to  beat.     His  discovery  that 
arterial  differed  from  venous  blood  in  some  es- 
sential property,  he  accounted  for  by  a  theory 
which  subsisted — so  enduring  was  his  authority 
— until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  veins  as  well  as  the  arteries — so  ran  the 
new  hypothesis — were  necessary  to  supply  the 
system  with  blood.    But  the  blood  of  the  latter 
had  its  origin  in  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart, 
and  therefore,  as  the  more  spirituous,  nourished 
only  the  more  refined  and  delicate  organs,  such 
as  the  lungs.    The  blood  of  the  former,  which 
issued  from  the  right  ventricle,  nourished  the 
more  gross  and  solid  organs,  such  as  the  liver. 
But  the  venous  blood,  without  an  infusion  of  the 
spirit  of  the  arterial,  would  not  always  be  able 
to  perform  its  functions.    The  wall,  or  septum^ 
therefore,  which  separates  the  two  vt  ntricles, 
must  be  so  perforated  as  to  permit  the  inferior 
fluid  to  be  easily  and  uniformly  supplied  with  a 
portion  of  the  ethereal  properties  of  the  supe- 
rior.   I  have  already  said  that  it  was  not  until 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  this 
error  was  corrected  and  exposed  by  Yesalius, 
the  father  of  modern  anatomy." 
But  here,  in  his  turn,  Vesalius  stopped.  The 
discovery  of  the  pulmonary  circulation  was  re- 
served for  a  man  who  had  devoted  his  energies 
not  to  anatomy,  but  to  controversial  theology, 
and  whose  name  has,  by  a  terrible  and  melan- 
choly event,  been  inseparably  associated  with 
that  of  John  Calvin — Michael  Servetus. 

Here,  however,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remind 
the  reader,  that  in  all  tte  higher  classes  of  ani- 
mals there  is  a  double  circulation,  the  one 
wholly  distinct  from  the  other.  The  first  is 
that  which,  under  the  name  of  the  pulmonary 
circulation,  transmits  the  blood  through  the 
lungs  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  air  in  respiration.    The  second 
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is  that  which,  under  the  name  of  the  systemic 
circulation,  distributes  it,  after  having  been  so 
exposed,  throughout  the  body. 

Servetus,  like  Yesalius,  denied  in  limine^  the 
truth  of  Galen's  hypothesis,  that  a  spirituous  in- 
fluence of  some  kind  is  transmitted  from  the  left 
to  the  right  ventricle  through  perforations  in  the 
septum.  But  he  so  far  agreed  with  him  as  to  ad- 
mit, first,  that  there  was  an  essential  difference 
between  the  venous  and  arterial  blood  ;  and, 
secondly,  that  by  reason  of  the  spirit  it  contain- 
ed, the  latter  was  fitted  to  perform  a  functional 
part  in  the  finer  processes  of  the  system  for 
which  the  former  was  utterly  unfit.  But  here 
again  the  two  hypotheses  clashed.  The  air  we 
inspire,  Servetus  argued,  has  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  the  refrigeration  of  the  blood — nay,  it  is 
the  very  spirit  which  Galen  pointed  to,  as  dis- 
tinguishing the  arterial  from  the  venous  fluid; 
for  the  venous  artery  conveys  the  blood  from 
the  right  cavity  of  the  heart  to  the  lungs  ;  there 
the  artery  divides  itself  into  a  multitude  of 
smaller  vessels,  which  again  unite  to  form  the 
pulmonary  vein  ;  and  by  the  pulmonary  vein 
the  blood  is  transmitted  to  the  left  cavity  of  the 
heart.  "  It  is  during  its  passage  from  the  one 
system  of  vessels  to  the  other  that  the  blood 
comes  in  contact  with  the  air,  assumes  a  scarlet 
color,  and  is  purged  of  its  impurities,  which  are 
expelled  by  expiration.^' 

It  was  reserved  for  modern  chemistry  to  de- 
monstrate the  nature  of  the  chemical  change 
which  the  air  undergoes  from  its  contact  with 
the  blood  ia  the  lungs.  It  was  reserved  for 
Harvey  to  discover  that  the  blood  is  transmit- 
ted through  the  artery  and  pulmonary  veins, 
not  in  small  quantities,  but  in  torrents.  Other- 
wise, Servetus's  exposition  of  the  pulmonary 
circulation,  when  divested  of  its  metaphysical 
entanglements,  is  clear  and  satisfactory.  The 
difierence  of  the  two  circulating  fluids  was 
pointed  out.  The  unity  of  the  circulating  cur- 
rent yet  remained  to  be  demonstrated. 

Servetus  fell  a  victim  to  Calvin's  intolerance. 
His  treatise  Of  the  Restoration  of  Christianity^ 
which  contained  his  discovery,  and  of  which 
iBly  a  few  charred  fragments  remain  in  the  Im- 
perial Library  of  France,  was  burned  with  him, 
and  the  discovery  itself  was  for  a  time  lost.  At 
length,  about  six  years  after  his  untimely  end, 
Realdus  Columbus,  a  professor  of  Padua,  then 
the  most  celebrated  school  of  anatomy  in  Europe, 
arrived  by  an  independent  process  at  the  same 
results,  and  began  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  pul- 
monary circulation  exactly  as  Servetus  had  laid 
it  down.  lie  was  followed  at  Pisa  by  the  cel- 
ebrated botanist,  Cesalpinus,  who  was  the  first 
to  introduce  into  anatomical  nomenclature  the 
now  familiar  phrase  of  the  '*  circulation  of  the 
blood." 

Amongst  the  most  distinguished  of  Yesalius's 
pupils  was  that  Fabricius  d'Aquapendente,  who 


during  fifty  years  filled  the  chair  of  anatomy  at 
Padua,  and  contributed  more  perhaps  than  any 
other  person  to  the  scientific  reputation  of  the 
school.  In  1574,  he  discovered  the  valves  of 
the  veins  and  the  mechanism  which  permitted 
circulation,  and  thus  made  another  important 
step  towards  a  knowledge  of  its  true  theory. 
"  But  he  did  more  than  this  ;  for  Harvey  was 
his  pupil ;  and  it  was  under  his  instructions 
that  the  mind  of  the  young  Englishman  became 
stored  with  that  knowledge,  and  was  trained  in 
those  habits  of  reflection,  which  enabled  him, 
some  years  afterwards,  to  arrive  at  results  so 
important  not  only  to  science,  but  to  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind." 

Fabricius  survived  his  great  discovery  five- 
and-forty  years;  and  it  may  well  seem  strange 
that  he  should  have  gone  down  to  the  grave 
without  having  seen  its  full  significance.  This 
was  seen  by  Harvey,  and  by  Harvey  alone,  of 
all  the  anatomists  of  that  age ;  and  in  1618,  the 
very  year  of  Fabricius's  death,  he  first  proclaimed 
the  great  truth  to  the  world  from  his  professo- 
rial chair. 

"  I  remember,"  says  Robert  Boyle,  "  that 
when  I  asked  our  great  Harvey,  in  the  only 
discourse  I  had  with  him,  which  was  but  a  little 
while  before  he  died,  what  were  the  things 
which  induced  him  to  think  of  a  circulation  of 
the  blood,  he  answered  me,  that  when  he  took 
notice  that  the  valves  in  the  veins  of  so  many 
parts  of  the  body  were  so  placed  that  they  gave 
free  passage  to  the  blood  towards  the  heart,  but 
opposed  the  passage  of  the  venal  blood  the  con- 
trary way,  he  was  invited  to  think  that  so  pro- 
vident a  cause  as  nature  had  not  placed  so  many 
valves  without  design  ]  and  no  design  seemed 
more  probable  than  that,  since  the  blood  could 
Hot  well,  because  of  the  interposing  valves,  be 
sent  by  the  veins  to  the  limbs,  it  should  be  sent 
through  the  arteries,  and  return  through  the 
veins,  whose  valves  did  not  oppose  its  course 
that  way.'^ 

In  1628,  Harvey  published  his  famous  Dis- 
course on  the  Motion  of  the  Heart  and  Bloody 
which  forms  the  basis  of  modern  physiology. 
From  a  passage  in  this  great  work,  it  would 
clearly  appear  that  its  author  fully  anticipated 
the  rancorous  opposition  which  the  startling 
novelty  of  his  discovery  excited.  It  was  as- 
sailed at  once  by  men  of  science,  and  by  men  of 
letters.  By  the  former,  the  great  anatomist  was 
stigmatized  as  an  impostor;  by  the  latter,  as  a 
daw  in  borrowed  plumes.  By  the  vulgar  at 
home  he  was  held,  says  Aubrey,- to  be  crack- 
brained  ;  and,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  of  all  his 
proselytes  amongst  the  faculty,  not  one  exceed- 
ed the  age  of  forty.  On  the  continent,  his 
assailants  were  numerous,  powerful  and  uncom- 
promising. The  opposition  of  the  Paduan 
anatomists  may  have  been  in  some  degree  influ- 
enced by  jealousy  of  their  ancient  pupil ;  that 
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of  the  medical  faculty  at  Paris  arose  exclusively  ] 
from  what  M.  Flourens  calls  ^*  their  ridiculous  ] 
infatuation"  for  Galen.    Still,  the  doctrine  was  < 
early  taught  in  the  Jardin  du  Roi  by  Durozer,  ( 
and  by  Dionis,  the  first  surgeon  of  that  age.  • 
"  If  M.  Durozer/'  says  Guy  Patin,  in  one  of  his  ] 
amusing  letters,  "  knew  nothing  more  than  how  s 
to  lie  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  his  know-  : 
ledge  would  be  limited  to  two  things,  of  which 
I  hate  the  one  and  despise  the  other.    Let  him 
come  to  me,  and  I  will, .teach  him  a  better  way 
to  a  good  medical  practice  than  this  pretended 
circulation" — to  Patin,  whose  practice  was  lim-  ' 
ited  to  bleeding  and  the  administering  of  senna  ! 
"  We  save  more  patients  with  a  good  lancet  and  > 
senna,  than  were  ever  saved  by  the  Arabian 
physicians  with  all  their  syrups  and  opiates." 

In  France,  however,  as  M.  Flourens  remarks, 
"this  folly  was  confined  to  the  faculty;  it  did 
not  belong  to  the  nation.  Moliere  ridiculed 
Guy  Patin,  and  Boileau  ridiculed  the  faculty, 
and  Descartes,  the  greatest  genius  of  the  age, 
proclaimed  his  belief  in  the  circulation." 

Dr.  William  Hunter  has  said  that,  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  valves  of  the  veins,  the  remaining 
step  towards  the  discovery  of  the  circulation 
might  easily  have  been  made  by  any  person  of 
common  sense.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  simpli- 
city of  great  discoveries  should  always  be  made  to 
derogate  from  the  genius  of  those  who  make  them. 
Now,  Aquapendente  was  surely  a  person  not  de- 
void of  common  sense,  yet  even  he  failed,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  perceive  the  true  bearing  of  his  own 
discovery.  "  He  said,  indeed,"  as  Mr.  Lewis 
has  remarked,  "  that  the  purpose  of  the  valves 
was  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  body  !"  Nor  would  it  be  a 
hard  task  to  prove,  in  spite  of  De  Blainville's 
insinuations  to  the  contrary,  that  even  as  a  pos- 
sible process,  the  true  theory  of  the  circulation 
was  suspected  by  no  European  anatomist  during 
the  time  which  elapsed  between  1574  and  1618, 
except  by  Harvey — who,  as  even  Hunter  ad- 
mits, was  at  work  for  many  years  "  upon  the 
use  of  the  heart  and  the  vascular  system  in  an- 
imals." Any  attempt,  therefore,  to  rob  our 
countryman  of  the  glory  of  his  great  discovery 
"  must  be  silenced  by  a  decisive  verdict." 

'•  Perhaps,"  says  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  in 
reply  to  some  one  who  has  remarked  on  the 
value  of  his  discoveries  in  the  decomposition  of 
the  earth  and  alkalies — perhaps  you  give  me 
more  credit  than  I  am  entitled  to.  Others  dis- 
covered the  voltaic  battery  ;  the  time  had 
arrived  when  it  was  to  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses of  chemistry  ;  and  it  was  into  my  hands 
that  it  first  fell."  Something  like  this,  perhaps, 
may  be  said  of  the  discovery  whose  history  we 
have  been  considering.  A  little  earlier,  and  it 
could  not  have  been  made;  a  little  later  and  it 
would  have  been  made  by  some  one  else.  With 
the  old  dogma  of  a  perforated  septum  unex- 


plodedjthe  discovery  of  the  venous  valves  would 
have  attracted  no  attention;  and  before  the 
discovery  of  the  venous  valves,  the  idea  of  a 
double  circulation  would  have  been  laughed  at. 
Step  by  step  in  this  wonderful  story  we  mount, 
from  Erasistratus  to  Galen,  from  Galen  to  Ye- 
salius,  from  Vesalius  to  Servetus  and  Columbus, 
from  them  to  Aquapendente,  and  from  Aqua- 
pendente to  Harvey,  who,  gifted  with  a  more 
comprehensive  genius  than  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries, took  advantage  of  the  labors  of  his 
predecessors,  traced  analogies  which  had  been 
overlooked,  laid  bare  the  fundamental  organism 
of  the  higher  animal  economy,  and  demon- 
strated the  laws  by  which  it  is  regulated. 


The  Overland  Telegraph  Line  to  Eus- 
siA. — The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, have  this  great  enterprise  on  hand,  are 
actively  engaged  in  fitting  out  an  expedition, 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Captain 
Charles  S.  Bulkley,  U.  S.  A.,  for  Oregon,  the 
coast  of  Russian  America,  and  the  country  be- 
yond Behring's  Straits,  to  survey  the  route  of 
the  telegraph  line,  and  make  other  needful  ar- 
rangements to  put  the  whole  extent  of  line  un- 
der contract  the  ensuing  year;  and  we  under- 
stand that  the  projectors  of  the  enterprise  are 
sanguine  that  the  line  will  be  in  successful 
operation  between  New  York,  San  Francisco, 
and  London,  by  the  middle  of  1866. 

Hiram  Sibley,  Esq.,  President  of  the  West- 
ern Union  and  of  the  Russian  companies,  sails 
in  company  with  Mr.  Collins,  the  enterprising 
projector  of  the  Russian- American  telegraph 
line,  in  the  Scotia,  to-day,  for  Liverpool  and 
St.  Petersburg,  with  a  view  to  complete  the  ar- 
rangements already  initiated  for  expediting  the 
early  completion  of  the  line. 

Eight  to  Sixteen. — Lord  Shaftesbury  re- 
cently stated,  in  a  public  meeting  in  London, 
that,  from  personal  observation,  he  had  ascer- 
tained that  of  adult  male  criminals  of  that  city, 
nearly  all  had  fallen  into  a  course  of  crime  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen  years;  and 
that,  if  a  young  man  lived  an  honest  life  up  to 
twenty  years  of  age,  there  were  forty-nine 
chances  in  favor,  and  only  one  against  him,  as 
to  honorable  life  thereafter. 

This  is  a  fact  of  singular  importance  to 
fathers  and  mothers,  and  shows  a  fearful  re- 
sponsibility. Certainly  a  parent  should  secure 
and  exercise  absolute  control  over  the  child 
under  sixteen.  It  cannot  be  a  diflicult  matter 
to  do  this,  except  in  very  rare  cases;  and  if 
that  control  is  not  very  wisely  and  efficiently 
exercised,  it  must  be  the  parents'  fault ;  it  is 
owing  to  the  parental  neglect  or  remissness. 
Hence  the  real  source  of  ninety-eight  per  cent, 
of  the  real  crime  in  a  country  such  as  England 
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or  the  United  States  lies  at  the  door  of  the 
parents.  It  is  a  fearful  reflection  !  We  throw 
it  before  the  minds  of  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  our  land,  and  there  leave  it  to  be  thought  of 
in  wisdom,  remarking  only  as  to  the  early  seeds 
of  bodily  disease,  that  they  are,  in  nearly  every 
case,  sown  between  sundown  and  bedtime,  in 
absence  from  the  family  circle ;  in  the  supply 
of  spending-money  never  earned  by  the  spend 
er, — opening  the  doors  of  confectioneries  and 
soda  fountain? of  beer  and  tobacco  and  wine 
shops,  of  the  oircus,  the  restaurant,  and  dance 
— then  follows  the  Sunday  excursion,  the  Sun 
day  drive,  with  the  easy  transition  to  the  com 
pany  of  those  whose  ways  lead  to  the  gates  of 
social,  physical,  and  moral  ruin.  From  eight 
to  sixteen — in  these  few  years — are  the  desti 
nies  of  children  fixed  in  forty-nine  cases  out  of 
fifty, — fixed  by  the  parents  !  Let  every  father 
and  mother  solemnly  vow,  "  by  Grod's  help,  1^11 
fix  my  darling's  destiny  for  good,  by  making 
Lome  more  attractive  than  the  streets 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flodr  and  Meal. — Sales  of  Flour  are  confined  to 
the  trade  at  $10  00  @  10  25  per  barrel  for  superfine , 
$10  50@10  75forextra;  $11  00@12  for  extra  family, 
and  at  $r2@,12  75  for  fancy  lots.  In  Rye  Flour  and 
Corn  Meal  are  quiet  and  nominally  exchanged. 

Grain. — Small  sales  of  Western  and  Pennsylvania 
red  wheat,  at  $2  35@2  40  bushel,  and  Southern 
and  White  @  2  60.  Rye  sold  $1  80.  Corn  is  dull, 
low  at  $1  67,  mixed  Western  at  $1  15.  Oats  are 
unsettled.    Sales  of  new  in  store  for  84c. 

Seeds. — Small  lots  of  Cloverseed  are  selling  at 
$12  00@14  64  lbs.  Timothy  at  $1  00@1  12  per 
bushel,  and  Flaxseed  at  $3  30@3  35. 


KATES  OF  ADVERTISING. 

'  A  limited  amount  of  advertising  in  this  paper  will  be  done  at 
the  following  prices;  six  lines  or  less  (this  size  type)  a  square: 

One  insertion   (jO  cts. 

Two  insertions  $100 

For  every  additional  insertion   40  cts. 

For  every  additional  line  or  part  thereof   10  cts. 

-  Philada,  8th  mo.  27,  1864. 


WALL  PAPEK,  AND  WINDOW-SHADE  STORE.— Plain,  Fig- 
ured and  Decorative  Wall  Papers;  Window-Shades  in  light 
and  dark  colors,  plain  and  gilt  bordered;  also  Oil  Cloth  and 
Linen,  for  shading;  Fireboard  and  Transom  papers,  &c.,  &c. 
Workmen  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country,  at  city  rates. 
Samo£L  F.  Baldeeston  &  Son, 

No.  902  Spring  Garden  Street,  Philada. 

10th  mo.  1.— 12t.  1217. 


STOKES  k  FOULKE,  MERCHANT  TAILORS,  Nr>.  516  Arch  St. 
have  on  hand  a  good  assortment  of  CLOTHS,  CASSIMERES 
and  VESTi.NOS,  aud  are  prepared  to  have  the  same  made  up  to' 
order  in  good  style  and  at  moderate  prices. 
Particular  attention  given  to  making  Friends'  Clothing. 
10  mo.  1— 2at.  3,  4,  l«66. 


WANTED.— By  ii  young  woman,  a  situation  in  a  primary  or 
family  School.  Address, 

C.  Clkimnt,  Paulsboro,  N.  J. 

9  mo.  17,— 3t.  k.  r.  101. 


AN  APPRENTICE  WANTED  to  the  Drug  and  Apothecay  busi- 
ness.     Thomas  J.  Husband,  corner  of  3d  and  Spruce  sts., 
tfth  mo.  24, 1864.— at.  108.  Philadelphia. 


BELLEVUE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE— A  BoARMNa  School  tor 
Girls.  This  J  nstitution,  healthfully  and  beautifully  located 
about  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  on  the  northern  limits  of 
Attleboro',  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  will  open  its  winter  term 
on  the  first  day  of  Tenth  month,  1864,  (10th  mo.  1st,  1864).  The 
course  of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a  complete  En- 
glish, Classical  and  Mathematical  education.  Superior  facilities 
afforded  for  the  acquisition  of  the  French  language. 

For  terms  of  admission  and  other  particulars,  see  Circular, 
which  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Principals,  Attleboro' 
P.  0.,  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 

Israel  J.  GrahaMe, 
Jane  P.  Grahame, 
827—6  mos.  Principal. 


BRISTOL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— This  School  is 
located  in  the  Borough  of  Bristol,  Pa.,  on  the  Delaware  River, 
twenty  miles  above  Philadelphia. 

The  situation  is  pleasant  and  healthful,  and  unsurpassed  in  con- 
venience of  access,  having  frequent  communication  with  Philadel- 
phia by  steamboM}  and  with  that  city  and  New  York  by  railroad. 

The  course  of  instruction  comprises  the  usual  branches  of  a 
good  English  education,  together  with  Latin,  French,  Drawing, 
&c.   For  circulars  address  Rdth  Anna  Peirce, 

8  mo.  27— t.  f.  o.  iiiidtoL  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


CONCORDVILLE  SEMINARY,  for  Young  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men, is  ^ated  near  Concord  Station,  on  the  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  Central  R.  R.,  20  miles  west  of  Philadelphia. 

Winter  Term  of  twenty-four  weeks  will  commence  10th  month 
3d,  1864.  For  Catalogue  apply  to  Joseph  Shortledge,  or  Augus- 
tus C.  NoRRis,  Concordville,  Delaware  couuty.  Pa. 
8th  mo  20,  1864.— tf. 

•m"M.  HEACOCK,  General  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North 
VV  Ninth  Street.— A  general  assortment  of  ready-made  Coffins, 
and  every  requisite  for  Funerals  ilirnished. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  "Fair  Hill"  Burial 
Ground, — Funerals,  and  all  other  business  connected  with  th« 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

7th  mo.  30.— ly.  p.wx.nz. 


CHESTER  VALLEY  ACADEMY,  for  both  sexes,.  wiU  re  open 
on  the  5th  of  9th  month,  1864.  This  institution  is  located  at 
Coatesville,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Central  R.  R.,  38  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  and  68  from  Harrisburg.  Number  of  pupils  last 
year,  123.   For  Catalogues  addrese, 

Jonathan  K.  Taylor,  Principal, 

Coatesville,  Chester  county,  Pa. 
8th  mo.  13,— 3m.  npf  1029  enz. 

ELIZA  P.  GAUNT,  solicits  Machine  Stitching,  at  No.  800  Lo- 
cust street,  Philadelphia. 
9th  mo.  24, 1864.— 3t.  108. 


FOR  SALE,  at  Clarksboro',  Gloucester  county,  New  Jersey,  a 
Desirable  Farm,  containing  80  acres;  with  meadow,  good 
stream  of  water,  timber,  good  buildings,  etc.,  situated  on  the  Sa- 
lem and  Gloucester  turnpike,  five  miles  below  Woodbury.  For 
particulars  eiiquire  of  Wm.  Haines,  "  Cedar  Lawn  FalflB,"  near 
the  premises,  or  Thomas  P.  Mar'shall,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
9th  mo.  24, 1864.— tf. 


FREE  SUGAR.— Choice  Granulated  Maple  Sugar,  from  Somerset 
county.  Pa.,  for  sale,  (by  the  barrel  only,)  at 

Wm.  H.  Woodward's, 
9th  month  17, 1864. 4t.— p.  f.  108.  516  Market  Street. 

BOOKS  FOR  SALE  BY  THE  SUBSCRIBERS. 
"  Friends'  Miscellany,"  compiled  by  John  and  Isaac 

Comly,  (11  vols.)  $7.59 

Journal  of  John  Comly,  (600  pages)  i.go 

Conversations,  &c  ,  of  Thomas  Story   1.09 

Journal  and  works  of  John  Woolman,  carefully  collated 

and  prepared  by  John  Comly  1.00 

Hugh  Judge's  Journal   '7^ 

Memoirs:  Ann  Byrd,  Isaac  Martin,  and  Rufus  Hall,  each-  • .  2i 
Charles  Comly,  Byberry,  Pa., 
or,  Emmor  Comly,  No.  131, 
North  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Smo.  12. 1864.— tf. 


TELLWOOD  ZELL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Booksellers  and  Sta. 
•     tioners.  Second  Floor  No's.  17  and  19  South  Sixth  Street 
Philadelphia.  Also,  Manufacturers  of  Photograph  Albnms  and 
Publishers  of  Fxiends'  Books,  and  Foulke's  Almanac.  ' 
3d  mo.  12,  1864.  tf. 


Frinted  by  raEBRIHEW  &  SON, 

Book,  PAMPaui,  and  general  Job  Printers,  243  Arch  Stee#t. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  JOURNAL  OP  DAVID  SANDS. 
(Continued  from  p.  468.) 

1797,  1st  mo.  12th. — Left  the  Hague,  and 
proceeded  about  twelve  miles  to  Rotterdam. 
We  passed  through  several  fine  towns  and  vil- 
lages, a  most  pleasing  country,  and  arrived 
about  two  o'clock.  Here  I  found  a  young  man 
from  America,  of  the  name  of  White,  a  native 
of  Pittsfield,  thirty  miles  east  of  the  North 
River.  He  seemed  to  be  a  kind-hearted  young 
man,  who  said  he  thought  our  business  very 
laudable,  to  seek  the  poor  and  afflicted ;  as  I 
had  informed  him  that  we  had  Friends  in 
France,  and  were  going  to  seek  after  them. 
The  mental  exercise  of  this  day  has  been  after 
more  patience,  and  a  disposition  to  make  the 
best  of  whatever  happens ;  to  hope  all  things, 
and  believe  all  things,  so  far  as  to  take,  in  the 
most  favorable  light,  what  we  meet  with,  which 
is  our  duty,  and  as  such,  must  tend  to  our  hap- 
piness. I  am  also  concerned  that  I  may  see 
with  clearness  what  will  be  right  to  do  next,  in 
the  line  of  our  service. 

13th — We  spent  in  visiting  some  English 
families,  and  found  many  who  appeared  glad  to 
see  us,  particularly  a  man  named  Shadrach 
Jones,  who,  with  his  wife,  showed  us  much 
kindness.  Cornelius  Lloyd,  a  descendant  of 
Friends,  and  a  widow  of  the  name  of  Tafield, 
with  her  son-in  law,  were  also  kind  to  us.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  speak  English,  as  many 
English  and  Scotch  have  settled  here.  The 
navigation  is  carried  on  with  more  ease  than  in 


any  city  we  have  met  with  in  Holland ;  as 
ships  of  burden  come  up  into  the  heart  of  the 
city  by  their  canals.  The  river,  the  Mease,  is 
navigable  about  twenty  miles  above  the  town, 
and  is  banked  off  from  the  town,  as  is  generally 
the  case  in  Holland.  The  banks  are  very  large 
and  expensive,  but  the  people  appear  very  rich, 
and  their  city  beautiful  and  clean.  We  found 
the  people  generally  civil. 

1st  mo.  15th. — First-day,  we  had  two  meet- 
ings, in  the  meeting-house  belonging  to  Friends 
in  London,  as  all  the  Friends  are  dead  or  remov- 
ed that  formerly  occupied  it.  The  first  was  not 
large,  but  we  were  favored  to  feel  that  the 
Shepherd  of  Israel  was  near,  and  the  meeting 
concluded  under  a  sweet  covering.  In  the  af- 
ternoon the  number  was  much  increased,  and 
the  power  of  truth  arose,  to  the  tendering  of 
many  minds.  Our  acquaintance  having  in- 
creased, we  felt  easy  to  propose  a  meeting  for 
Second-day  evening.  When  the  people  had 
gathered,  many  could  not  get  in,  and  the  Mas- 
ter of  our  assemblies  favored  us  with  a  refresh- 
ing season.  The  next  evening,  being  the  17th, 
we  had  a  meeting  in  the  Episcopal  Church, 
where  the  people  behaved  well,  and  the  Lord 
was  pleased  to  favor  us  with  a  degree  of  his 
life-giving  presence,  and  I  left  it  much  com- 
forted. 

I  had  been  growing  poorly  for  two  days,  and 
could  not  walk  to  the  meeting,  being  so  weaik 
and  unwell.  My  disorder  increased  so  as^  to 
confine  me  to  bed  most  of  a  day,  attended  with 
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fever,  and  I  could  take  no  food  with  comfort. 
Many  have  been  my  secret  exercises,  not  only 
from  being  in  a  foreign  land,  but  without  any 
that  professed  with  me  as  to  religion,  except 
my  companions ;  and  confined  to  an  Inn 
amongst  Roman  Catholics,  who  knew  not  any 
thing  of  me  or  my  religious  character;  and  no 
female  nurse  to  call  upon.  But  this  was  made 
more  comfortable  than  I  could  expect,  as  I  of- 
ten felt  some  secret  springs  of  Divine  love 
opened,  that  gave  me  comfort ;  though  I  could 
not  see  how  it  might  turn  with  me.  The  fam- 
ilies before  mentioned  were  very  kind  and  at- 
tentive to  me,  and  brought  several  things  that 
they  had  prepared  after  the  English  fashion^ 
deeming  that  most  agreeable. 

1st  mo.  20th. — I  am  rather  better,  and  hope 
springs  up  that  I  shall  be  out  again  soon. 

21st. — I  still  continue  to  increase  in  strength, 
and  ray  physician  thinks  I  shall  get  out  in  a 
few  days.  I  still  find  much  want  of  patience 
and  resignation  to  the  Divine  will. 

29th. — I  have  attended  several  meetings, 
which  gave  me  much  relief,  and  on  the  30th  and 
31st  visited  a  number  of  my  friends,  and  took 
leave  of  them  in  much  brotherly  love  and  af- 
fection. 

2d  mo.  Ist. — Left  Rotterdam  and  proceeded 
in  a  passage-boat  towards  Flanders.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  a  number  of  tender  people  in  Rot- 
terdam, who  seem  as  a  seed  hid  under  many  of 
the  cares  and  concerns  of  this  world.  My  going 
on  my  present  journey  has  been  attended  with 
many  exercises,  as  I  have  parted  with  my  kind 
companion  William  Farrer,  who  has  borne  me 
company  nearly  sixteen  months ;  in  which  time 
we  have  travelled  through  many  exercises,  and 
as  I  have  often  been  unwell,  he  has  attended 
me  with  care  and  affection.  At  Rotterdam  I 
received  a  number  of  letters  from  my  family 
and  friends  in  America,  which  afforded  me 
much  comfort  to  find  they  were  all  in  health, 
and  my  family  blessed  with  the  continued  care 
of  Infinite  Goodness,  and  desires  prevailing 
with  them  to  be  found  in  the  way  of  well-do- 
ing. This  has  been  a  great  comfort  to  me  in 
my  lonely  state,  while  I  am  as  a  pilgrim  in  a 
strange  land.  The  people  here,  as  in  other 
parts  of  Holland,  are  very  industrious  and  care- 
ful ;  they  appear  to  live  comfortably,  and  many 
of  them  are  wealthy.  They  are  a  people  not  in- 
clined to  much  intimacy  with  strangers,  as 
they  seem  happy  in  their  own  way,  and  among 
themselves. 

2d  mo.  4th. — I  have  had  many  secret  exer- 
cises which  have  been  of  a  most  trying  nature, 
on  entering  a  land  whose  language  I  was  alto- 
gether a  stranger  unto,  and  whose  laws  and 
customs  were  also  strange ;  there  was  war  also, 
and  a  probability  of  its  increasing.  All  these 
circumstances  made  my  way  look  more  gloomy, 
and  at  times  tended  to  weaken  my  faith  with 


respect  to  our  getting  along ;  yet  as  I  appre- 
hended I  should  not  feel  easy  without  making  a 
trial,  I  gave  up  to  it,  and  what  may  be  the 
event  is  uncertain.  I  have  several  times  con- 
versed with  the  passengers,  who  are  mostly 
from  Flanders,  or  on  its  borders,  and  who  speak 
Low  Dutch,  or  a  mixture  of  Dutch  and  French. 
They  appear  kind  towards  us,  and  seemed  will- 
ing to  help  us  forward.  Our  way  of  travelling 
being  by  water,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  it  was 
very  trying  to  my  weak  constitution  ;  being  in 
the  cabin  without  fire,  and  much  damp  and 
foggy  weather;  but  He  that  commands  the 
winds  and  seas  has  hitherto  helped ;  in  whom 
alone  I  humbly  trust  and  depend  for  strength 
of  body  and  of  mind,  and  to  whom  be  the  glory 
and  praise  for  evermore. 

2d  mo.  5th. — We  landed  at  Sluys,  a  town 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  Rot- 
terdam, formerly  belonging  to  Holland,  in 
Flanders ;  but  now  under  the  direction  of  the 
Frei^ch  Republic.  This  town  withstood  the 
French  army  more  than  twenty  days,  but  was 
finally  obliged  to  submit.  During  the  siege  it 
suffered  much  ;  many  of  its  inhabitants  were 
killed,  and  many  of  the  buildings  much  defaced 
by  the  bombs,  cannon,  &c. 

After  being  landed,  I  felt  desirous  to  get 
where  I  could  rest  and  nurse  myself  until  I  got 
better;  and  being  conducted  to  an  Inn,  found 
a  very  obliging  landlord  and  his  wife,  and  every 
thing  very  comfortable  and  convenient,  which 
tended  very  much  to  my  comfort.  Yet  exer- 
cises of  mind  remained,  being  amongst  a  strange 
people,  and  where  a  law  existed  that  required 
every  person,  both  male  and  female,  to  wear  a 
cockade  in  their  hats,  as  a  mark  of  unity  with 
the  Government,  and  the  war  then  carrying  on 
between  several  of  the  powers  of  Europe ;  but 
knowing  that  we  had  a  testimony  against  war, 
we  could  not  do  this,  which  made  our  way  look 
dark,  as  the  people  told  us  we  were  in  danger 
from  the  mob,  and  of  severe  imprisonment  if 
we  did  not  comply  ;  and  also  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  proceed  unless  we  would  comply 
with  the  laws  of  the  country.  But  faith  in  Him 
that  can  and  does  overrule  the  nations,  and 
makes  a  way  beyond  what  we  can  reasonably 
expect,  sprang  up. 

There  appears  a  great  difference  between  this 
place  and  Holland,  both  as  to  the  manners  of 
the  people  and  their  buildings ;  and  they  seem 
to  be  less  cleanly  than  the  Hollanders.  The 
religion  here  is  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic.  I 
understand  there  were  no  Protestants  here. 
After  spending  two  days,  we  set  o'ff  for  Bruges, 
twelve  English  miles,  where  we  lodged,  and 
found  the  people  very  civil  and  kind  to  us,  ma- 
king no  inquiry  about  our  not  conforming  to 
their  laws  respecting  our  hats.  On  our  way  we 
stopped  at  a  poor  Inn  for  our  coachman  to  feed 
his  horses,  where  a  very  good  looking  young 
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man  came  to  the  coach  where  we  were  sitting, 
and  spoke  to  us  in  English,  and  informed  us 
that  he  knew  our  Friends  at  Dunkirk^  and  that 
he  was  an  agent  from  some  part  of  America. 
He  invited  us  into  the  house.  We  informed 
him  what  we  had  heard  respecting  our  hats  :  lie 
told  us  a  law  had  existed,  but  that  they  had  ex- 
empted our  Society,  and  that  we  might  proceed 
without  molestation.  He  openly  told  the  peo- 
ple then  present  that  we  were  not  under  that 
law,  and  offered  us  all  the  service  that  lay  in 
his  power :  informing  us  where  he  resided,  and 
to  make  his  house  a  home. 

We  reached  Dunkirk  about  five  o'clock,  and 
soon  found  our  Friend  Benjamin  Hussey,  who 
received  us  very  kindly  ;  his  wife  being  a  kind 
friend  and  good  nurse,  I  soon  felt  altered  for 
the  better.  I  took  lodgings  with  these  kind 
Friends  ;  but  my  companions,  William  Savery 
and  Benjamin  Johnson,  went  to  the  widow 
Gardner's,  a  Friend  from  Nantucket,  where 
they  were  very  kindly  received.  We  rested 
here  two  days,  in  which  time  William  Savery 
was  taken  ill  with  a  cold. 

2d  mo.  17th.— They  left  Dunkirk  for  Paris, 
where,  as  William  Savery  relates,  they  had  an 
interview  with  Thomas  Paine,  to  little  satisfac- 
tion. They  had  to  lament  over  the  vice  and  in- 
fidelity which  abounds  in  that  city,  and  found 
little  opening  for  religious  service.  From  Paris 
they  reached  Fontainbleau,  2d  mo.  25th,  and 
Lyons  on  3d  mo.  6th. 

David  Sands  remarks  :  As  we  entered  Lyons 
we  saw  the  ruins  of  many  large  buildings  on  the 
side  of  the  river,  and  the  rocks  seem  almost 
perpendicular  j  for  more  than  a  mile  there  is 
but  little  room  for  building  or  level  ground ; 
and  where  it  is  in  the  power  of  art  to  form  a 
place  to  build  a  house,  there  is  one ;  so  that  in 
some  parts  of  the  city  they  appear  to  be  one 
above  another,  until  they  reach  the  top  of  the 
mountain. 

The  houses  on  the  level  parts  of  the  city  are 
most  of  them  from  three  to  six  six  stories  high, 
and  very  thickly  crowded,  so  that  there  is  but 
little  room  left  for  passengers.  This  city  is 
called  the  second  in  France,  and  suffered  much 
in  the  dispute  with  the  Republicans,  during  a 
siege  of  several  weeks,  before  they  submitted 
to  the  general  government ;  but  now  they  ap- 
peared very  quiet  and  in  business ;  so  that 
things  amongst  themselves  are,  I  hope,  grow- 
ing more  comfortable.  It  contains  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  inhabitants;  its 
situation  is  very  wild  and  beautiful ;  they  ap 
pear  to  be  a  wealthy  people.  We  tarried  here 
one  night  and  part  of  two  days. 

3d  mo.  8th. — We  took  our  passage  down  the 
river,  in  a  flat  kind  of  batteau  or  shallop,  with 
many  other  passengers.  At  night  we  landed 
at  a  village,  where  we  lodged,  this  being  their 
custom,  as  the  river  is  difl5cult  to  navigate, 


winding  through  amongst  mountains;  there  are 
many  shoals,  on  which  our  shallop  often  struck. 
We  continued  to  pursue  our  course  through  a 
very  mountainous  country,  though  mostly  un- 
der cultivation ;  and  to  a  stranger  it  looks  al- 
most impossible  for  human  beings  to  climb  and 
work  on  places  nearly  perpendicular.  Many 
families  build  a  kind  of  house  or  cave  where 
they  dwell,  in  the  side  of  the  mountain,  in  their 
vineyards.  In  every  small  opening,  where  the 
mountain  does  not  reach  the  bank  of  the  river, 
is  a  village.  One  night  we  lodged  in  Montle- 
mart,  a  very  ancient  city,  the  wall  of  which 
was  said  to  have  been  built  by  Julius  Caesar. 
The  manner  of  building  appeared  very  plain 
and  strong.  There  was  not  much  appearance 
of  business,  and  the  people  being  poor,  we 
found  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  lodging 
among  them. 

The  next  day  we  passed  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  Alps,  where  every  thing  wore  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  depth  of  winter.  We  met  with 
a  man  of  note  in  the  world,  who  told  me  he 
had  once  attempted  to  ascend  the  highest  of 
them  ;  he  travelled  five  days,  though  still  he 
found  himself  far  from  the  top,  and  so  became 
discouraged  from  further  attempts  to  gratify 
his  curiosity,  in  seeing  that  line  of  the  Alps 
whose  tops  were  never  known  to  be  clear  of 
snow.  On  the  third  day,  we  left  our  shallop, 
as  the  wind  blew  too  hard  for  us  to  continue, 
and  travelled  about  twelve  miles,  to  a  very  an- 
cient city  called  Pontesprit,  in  a  carriage  be- 
longing to  the  person  before  mentioned,  who 
had  been  very  kind  to  me  in  particular.  He 
was  a  man  of  good  education  and  manners,  and 
seemed  much  interested  in  our  favor,  and  said 
he  owned  our  principles  and  approved  them, 
and  that  he  had  some  thoughts  of  going  to 
America.  He  informed  me  that  this  city  had 
stood  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  and 
was  built  by  the  Romans,  and  a  bridge  of  stone 
which  we  crossed,  near  forty  feet  high,  of  great 
length,  was  built  by  Julius  Caesar.  This  city 
is  strongly  walled,  with  many  other  indications 
of  having  been  held  in  high  estimation,  but  is 
now  much  neglected.  The  houses  are  high, 
and  so  crowded  togethet,  that  a  common  width 
carriage  could  not  pass  through  betwixt  them. 
The  people  looked  at  us  with  a  kind  of  pleasing 
astonishment,  and  some  spoke  as  we  passed 
them.  We  intended  to  have  gone  further  to 
lodge,  but  were  informed  it  was  very  dangerous 
travelling  at  night  on  account  of  robbers,  who 
frequently  both  robbed  and  murdered  people. 
We  concluded  to  tarry  there  that  night,  and  had 
very  comfortable  entertainment.  Next  morn- 
ing we  set  forward  with  our  friend,  and  went 
to  a  city  called  Bagniol,  where  we  tarried  a  day 
and  night.  In  this  place,  several  people  of 
some  note  in  the  world  visited  us,  with  whom 
we  had  some  friendly  conversation,  and  to  whom 
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we  gave  books,  which  they  appeared  to  receive 
very  gladly.  Here  we  parted  with  our  friend 
who  had  brought  us  thus  far,  after  having 
given  him  some  books,  which  he  received  very 
kindly. 

We  then  set  out  for  Nismes,  in  a  small  cart, 
which  was  very  fatiguing,  as  it  travelled  slow 
and  was  crowded  with  passengers.  Most  of  the 
day  was  dull  and  rainy. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"In  all  the  circumstances  and  changes  which 
we  have  to  experience,  what  a  favor  it  seems  to 
be,  to  be  strengthened  to  stay  our  minds  upon 
the  Lord,  and  to  feel  at  times  a  sensible,  re- 
freshing calm,  in  which  we  can  rejoice  with 
thankfulness,  though  with  fear,  knowing  how 
little  it  is  in  our  power  to  command,  or  pre- 
serve, or  retain  this  feeling ;  but  yet  it  is  very 
sweet  now  and  then  to  get  a  little  portion  of  it. 
It  is  something  to  recur  to,  and  is  indeed  as  a 
brook  by  the  way,  enabling  us  to  hold  up  the 
head ;  and  thus,  in  low,  succeeding  seasons, 
how  encouraging  it  is  to  remember  that  there 
is  this  precious  state  to  be  at  times  known. 
How  does  it  furnish  occasion  still  to  trust  on, 
and  not  cast  away  our  confidence ;  but  to  be- 
lieve that  although  our  lot  may  be  in  poverty 
of  spirit,  yet  that  the  gracious  Shepherd,  whose 
goodness  and  mercy  are  unbounded,  will  never 
leave  nor  forsake  us,  as  we  endeavor  to  trust  in 
Him.  So  that  however  tossed,  or  however 
beset  with  trying  things,  let  us  often,  very 
often,  center  down  in  humble  quietness  and 
calm  dependence  on  the  Lord ;  and  then,  I  be- 
lieve, He  will  sustain  and  preserve  us." 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer, 
SARAH  RODMAN. 

There  are  a  number  of  persons  still  living 
who  remember  Hannah  Fisher,  (wife  of  Sam- 
uel R.  Fisher,  of  Philadelphia,)  whose  memory 
is  hallowed  by  the  purity  of  her  life  and  the 
brightness  of  her  Christian  example.  To  such 
especially  we  believe,  some  account  of  her  sis- 
ter Sarah  Rodman,  will  be  interesting. 

Between  these  sisters  there  existed  the  closest 
intimacy — they  were  not  only  twins  by  birth, 
but  were  united  by  the  still  stronger  bond  of 
congeniality  of  mind.  On  Hannah's  removal 
to  this  city,  after  her  marriage,  in  the  summer 
of  1793,  she  was  accompanied  by  Sarah.  About 
the  time  of  their  coming,  the  yellow  fever  made 
its  appearance.  In  rather  more  than  a  month 
Sarah  was  taken  ill,  and  in  a  week  after  her 
name  was  enrolled  among  the  victims  of  the 
fearful  epidemic,  which  was  then  robbing  Phil- 
adelphia of  some  of  its  most  worthy  inhabitants. 
Extracts  from  letters  written  to  her  Friends  at 
home,  previously  to  her  illness,  show  the  seren- 
ty  with  which  she  viewed  their  trying  position, 


and  can  leave  no  doubt  as  to  her  preparation 
for  the  solemn  event.  Not  upon  her  rested 
the  suffering  from  the  severing  stroke — but 
upon  those  who  were  left  to  feel  their  loss. 
But  these  were  upheld  by  faith  in  Him  whose 
wisdom  is  infinite,  and  whose  mercy  endures 
forever  ! 

Through  the  kindness  of  a  relative  we  have 
been  permitted  to  take  extracts  from  memo- 
randa found  among  her  papers.  These  are 
brief,  but  they  exhibit  a  care  and  exercise  of 
mind  remarkable  in  one  so  young  in  years.  Her 
reflections  evince  a  maturity  of  thought,  and  a 
strain  of  devotional  feeling  with  a  close  self-in- 
spection, which  may  convey  instruction  to  the 
aged  as  well  as  the  youth. 

She  was  born  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in 
1764,  and  deceased  25th  of  9th  mo.,  1793.  In 
a  letter  to  one  of  her  sisters,  written  in  her 
thirteenth  year,  she  says  : — ''Let  us  always  live 
in  love — for  I  think  it  is  the  apostle  James  says, 
'by  this  shall  all  men  that  know  ye  are  my  dis- 
ciples'— meaning  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  few  praise,  or  indeed  think  of,  half 
enough.  And  pardon  me,  oh  !  Lord,  is  the  cry 
of  my  soul !  never  let  me  forget  thee  more,  I 
beseech  thee,  but  serve  thee  with  my  whole 
heart,  mind  and  strength.  Thou  knowest,  my 
dear,  the  concern  I  feel,  that  I  may  live  to  the 
praise  of  my  great  Creator." 

In  the  12th  month,  1780,  in  her  sixteenth 
year  she  wrote  as  follows : 

''  I  have  of  late  been  very  uneasy,  concern- 
ing some  part  of  my  conduct — and  feel  willing 
to  commit  some  things  to  writing,  that  have  oc- 
curred to  my  remembrance.  Among  the  first, 
may  the  rules  of  patience  he  imprinted  on  the 
tablet  of  my  heart,  and  often  revived — this  will 
be  greatly  to  my  advantage  in  every  way.  May 
I  constantly  endeavor  to  resist  every  tempta- 
tion, that  at  last  my  conduct  may  be  approved, 
and  my  poor  soul  accepted  of  Him,  who  is  alone 
able  to  confer  everlasting  peace.  0,  my  soul  ! 
thy  everlasting  interest  will  increase  by  a  con- 
stant attention  to  his  heavenly  instructions — 
resist,  to  the  utmost  of  thy  power,  every  strate- 
gem  of  the  adversary ;  love  thy  gracious  Ben- 
efactor above  all,  so  shall  thy  happiness  be  se- 
cure when  every  worldly  comfort  fails,  and  the 
kind  attentions  of  tender  relatives  cannot  solace 
them.  May  I  be  very  sober,  avoid  speaking 
often,  and  s  riously  think  before  I  open  my 
lips  ;  how  much  have  I  suffered  from  inconsid- 
erate speech,  from  being  very  cheerful  among 
my  acquaintances ;  and  by  trying  to  equal,  or 
rather  excel,  in  youthful  mirth,  generally  term- 
ed innocent,  but  in  reality  highly  prejudicial 
to  our  prosperity  in  best  things.  I  hope  I  shall 
constantly  endeavor,  when  I  lay  my  head  upon 
my  pillow,  to  recollect  the  actions  of  the  pre- 
ceding day,  and  bring  them  to  the  light  that 
they  may  be  judged  thereby — and  profit  by 
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avoiding  those  things  in  future,  which  are  in- 
consistent with  the  decorum  of  a  real  Chris- 
tian. 

^  1st  mo.  14th,  1781. — How  consistent  with  a 
life  devoted  to  religion  was  the  excellent  com- 
mand—to 'do  unto  others  as  we  would  they 
should  do  unto  us/  and  yet  how  little  is 
it  observed  even  by  those  whose  conduct  is  re 
marked  by  people  in  inferior  stations — this  sor- 
rowful reflection  must  not  be  confined  to  such, 
without  including  my  very  unworthy  self — how 
different  is  my  behaviour  from  obedience  to 
that  counsel  which  insures  peace  in  the  practice, 
notwithstanding:  my  resolutions  to  live  con- 


of  unerring  wisdom 
my  constant  endeavor  to 


formable  to  the  dictates 
Oh  I  that  it  may  be 

follow  Him  who  is  meek  and  lowly  of  heart 
that  He  may  condescend,  in  his  unbounded 
goodness,  to  enlighten  my  understanding  from 
time  to  time,  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  see  and 
pursue  the  things  which  belong  to  my  peace.' 
In  the  5th  mo.,  1781,  she  mentions  making  a 
visit  to  the  family  of  Moses  Brown,  at  Provi 
.  dance,  and  notes  as  a  favor,  meeting  with  sev- 
eral valuable  Friends,  among  whom  were  James 
Thornton,  and  Samuel  Smith.    In  a  religious 
opportunity,  James  encouraged  all  to  faithful 
ness,  in  the  discharge  of  their  respective  duties 
She  also  mentions  attending  a  meeting,  in  which 
the  same  Friend  expressed  his  sense  of  man 
different  states,  and  a  fear  that  some  present 
had  known  good  and  departed  from  it.   He  de- 
sired such  to  retire  and  read  the  book  their  con 
sciences  displayed,  in  the  true  light.    She  con 
eludes — "  I  returned  home  with  ardent  desires 
that  the  precious  opportunities  may  be  duly 
prized,  and  I  be  favored  to  improve  by  these 
heart-tendering  dispensations." 

4th  mo.,  1782. — "This  day  the  sun,  after  hav- 
ing been  obscured  by  clouds,  shines  with  its 
usual  radiance,  which  affords  instruction,  and  a 
hope  arises  in  my  mind,  that  in  due  time,  the 
turbulence  of  my  nature,  and  every  thing  that 
is  opposed  to  my  internal  peace,  may  be  sub- 
jected. Oh  !  my  soul,  how  will  thou  rejoice, 
when  not  a  wish  is  indulged  that  is  known  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  will  of  Him  who  has  been 
exceedingly  gracious  to  thee — may  thou  make 
it  thy  earnest  endeavor  to  walk  humbly  before 
Him  though  the  un worthiest  of  all  his  folio w- 
ers.'^ 

To  her  sister  Elizabeth's  marriage  with  Wm. 
Rotch,  she  thus  alludes  : — 

7th  mo.  17th,  1782. — "  As  we  have  been 
favored  with  the  company  of  many  valuable 
Friends  this  day  at  the  solemnizing  of  my 
brother  and  sister's  union,  and  had  an  opportu- 
nity through  the  extending  of  Divine  favor,  to 
make  some  improvement,  I  hope  it  may  not  be 
amiss  for  me  to  make  this  minute,  while  my 
heart  is  impressed  with  ardent  desires  that  it 
may  be  of  lasting  benefit — that  a  grateful  sense 


of  the  continued  mercies  of  our  heavenly 
Father  may  rest  upon  our  minds,  and  preserve 
us  from  giving  way  to  undue  levity,  or  any 
hurtful  thing — that  our  conversation  in  future, 
may  encourage  each  other  in  the  pursuit  of 
those  things  that  make  for  peace,  rather  than 
excite  to  folly  |and  vanity.    After  a  very  favor- 
ed meeting  we  returned  home,  accompanied  by 
our  dear  uncle  and  aunt  Rotch,  Sarah  Hamp- 
ton, and  several  other  Friends.    In  the  after- 
noon George  Dillwyn,  William  Jackson,  and 
Joseph  Pearsal,  favored  us  with  an  acceptable 
visit — a  silent  sitting  succeeded  their  coming 
in.    After  some  time  W.  Jackson  spoke  in  a 
remarkable  manner.    Gr.  Dillwyn  expressed  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  world  under  our  feet, 
and  gave  some  good  advice  to  the  young  couple. 
— Sarah  Hampton  in  comparing  a  mind  de- 
voted to  the  best  purposes,  with  those  who  pur- 
sue carnal  pleasure,  mentioned  the  dove  and 
the  raven — and  desired  we  might  be  as  the 
dove,  and  endeavor  also  to  promote  good  and 
collect  good  tidings.    Wm.  Jackson  pursued 
the  same  subjects,  with  the  addition  of  particu- 
lar desires  for  my  brother  and  sister — after 
which  he  kneeled  in  supplication,  and  sweetly 
mentioned  them — that  they  might  enter  into 
covenant  with  Him,  by  whose  preserving  power 
they  had  been  kept  from  many  dangers,  and 
were  eminently  favored  on  that  important  d^y. 
Some  time  after,  as  W.  Jackson  stood  convers- 
ing with  mother,  I  went  up  to  them,  when  he- 
aflectionately  inquired  after  my  health,  and 
mentioned  the  pleasantness  of  growing  in  grace 
as  we  advanced  in  years ;  that  he  often  thought 
of  me  in  my  absence,  with  desires  for  my  well 
being,  which  is  often  as  much  as  we  can  do  for 
each  other.    From  his  youth  he  had  been  af- 
flicted both  inwardly  and  outwardly,  being  often 
under  the  chastening  of  the  Lord,  and  had  to 
ay  it  was  good  for  him  that  he  had  been  af- 
flicted ;  though  it  was  disagreeable  to  be  de- 
prived of  health,  trial  and  tribulations  were  of- 
ten best  for  us — the  good  shepherd  of  Israel 
knew  what  was  proper  for  his  depending  chil- 
dren. On  Sixth-day  our  dear  friends  left  us — 
when  W.  J.  after  he  was  on  horseback  took  me 
by  the  hand  and  gave  me  such  advice  as  I  believe 
will  not  be  easily  forgotten,  but  may  tend  to  my 
encouragement  in  seasons  of  trial.    My  spirits 
were  low  at  parting  with  them,  and  a  sense  of 
the  favor  I  enjoyed  remained  with  me  some 
time,  and  I  hope  will  continue  to  my  lasting  ad- 
vantage. 

6th  mo.  18th,  1784. — "  During  the  several 
sittino:s  of  our  Nearly  Meeting  having  been 
favored  with  an  humbling  sense  of  my  unwor- 
hiness,  and  with  heart-tendering  consolation,  I 
have  been  enabled  to  desire  that  my  gratitude 
may  be  manifested  by  my  future  conduct,  and 
my  situation  not  rendered  unhappy  by  forgetful- 
ness  of  these  extended  mercies.'' 
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1784.— "This  day  my  dear 
.^elf  left  home  to  attend  the  Quar- 
.eeting  at  Smithfield ;  where  our  dear 
.nd  Thomas  Scattergood,  in  a  very  encour- 
aging manner,  recommended  our  attending  to 
the  tender  scruples  of  our  own  minds,  the  se- 
cret requirings  of  truth,  as  the  only  way  to  ex- 
perience its  regenerating  power,  and  indeed  be- 
ing horn  again,  a  state,  absolutely  necessary  to 
he  witnessed  by  each  of  us/' 

2d  mo.  6th,  1785. — "  May  the  favors  enjoyed 
this  day,  be  remembered  with  humble  thank- 
fulness, to  that  gracious  Being  who  dispenses 
his  benefits,  even  to  the  unworthy,  and  sendeth 
rain  on  the  just  and  on  /the  unjust.  Oh,  that 
my  heart  may  be  fully  dedicated  to  him,  and 
the  deep  afflictions  of  others  prove  instruc- 
tive to  me,  lest  heavier  chastisements  be  my 
portion/' 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer, 
A  WATCHWORD. 

Meeting  lately,  in  print,  with  the  sentiment, 
It  is  not  likely,  that  the  expression  of  my 
poverty  will  make  thee  rich,"  I  was  forcibly 
reminded  of  a  word  of  caution  given  by  Nathan 
Hunt,  of  North  Carolina,  to  his  daughter,  our 
late  friend  Priscilla  Cadwallader.  She  was 
about  leaving  home  on  an  extensive  religious 
visit,  and  feeling  very  much  stripped,  with 
scarcely  any  sense  of  good  remaining,  she  spoke 
to  her  father  of  her  great  poverty,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  important  service  before  her.  His 
reply  was,  "  My  child,  thou  mayst  feel  as  poor 
as  thou  pleasest,  but  keep  it  all  to  thyself,  for 
thy  own  profit;  do  not  speak  of  thy  poverty." 

This  word  of  caution  to  a  beloved  daughter, 
with  whom  he  no  doubt  deeply  sympathized,mer- 
its  being  written  in  letters  of  gold,  and  it  may  be  a 
seasonable  watchword  to  some  in  the  present 
day,  who  also  know  what  it  is  to  be  stripped  of 
all  present  sense  of  good,  and  under  this  ex- 
perience are  induced  sometimes  to  speak  to 
others  of  the  stripped  condition  into  which  they 
are  brought. 

When  we  are  thus  tempted  to  share  our  bur- 
dens, let  us  examine  and  see  if  the  expres- 
sion of  our  poverty  will  either  make  others  rich, 
or  increase  our  own  strength.  These  seasons 
of  stripping  are  often  designed  for  our  deep- 
ening— that  the  root  of  life  in  us  may  be 
strengthened.  This  is  a  hidden  or  secret  work, 
and  lies  between  the  Great  Husbandman  and 
the  instrument  He  is  preparing  for  service  ; 
and  I  believe  that  our  true  advancement  or 
growth  in  the  divine  life  is  much  more  fully 
promoted  by  giving  patient  attention  to  the 
secret  workings  of  J)ivine  Power,  laboring  af- 
ter inward  quiet,  when  under  this  feeling  of 
spiritual  poverty  and  want,  than  by  talking 
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away  the  exercise.  We  must  "  dwell  alone" 
under  these  operations,  if  we  would  realize  the 
full  measure  of  good  designed  to  be  accomplish- 
ed. 

If  we  give  to  others,  what  is  for  our  own  ben- 
efit, we  may  miss  of  much  intended  good,  and 
fail  to  attain  that  measure  of  enlargement  in 
personal  religious  experience,  which  would  re- 
sult from  resting  more  passively  in  the  Divine 
Hand,  and  sufi'ering  it  to  accomplish  all  its 
blessed  purpose.  J* 

Phila.,  9th  mo.  1864. 


THE  DAY  OF  DEATH. 
Thou  inevitable  day, 
When  a  voice  to  me  shall  say : — 
"  Thou  must  rise  and  come  away  ; 

All  thine  other  journeys  past. 
Gird  thee,  and  make  ready  fast, 
For  thy  longest  and  thy  last." 

Day,  deep-hidden  from  our  sight. 

In  impenetrable  night, 

Who  may  guess  of  thee  aright  ? 


EXTRACTS,  BY  WM.  GROVER. 

If  I  have  any  good  desires,  I  think  one  of 
them  is,  that  the  ministry  may  be  increasingly 
weighty  among  us.  "  Our  dear  friends  in  that 
station  are  much  to  be  felt  for,  and  I  wish  that 
we  may  be  favored  with  increased  qualification 
to  contribute  to  their  help  and  comfort.  How 
does  the  desire  arise,  that  (in  their  offerings) 
there  may  be  quite  as  much  in  weight  as  in 
measure.  It  is  a  very  interesting  time  we  live 
in ;  and  I  think  we  are  a  singularly  appointed 
people.  How  desirable  it  is,  that  we  may  know 
our  place,  and  keep  it,  as  a  waiting,  solid,  self- 
denying  people.  Greatly  favored  we  have  been; 
and  we  have  reason  to  believe,  shall  be,  if  we 
keep  to  our  principles, — I  might  say  to  our 
principle, — the  divine  light,  life,  and  power, 
revealed  in  the  soul.  Believing  in  this  with 
steadfastness,  I  believe  we  should  often  have  to 
be  very  poor,  and  sit  very  low.  I  have  thought 
much  on  the  benefit  and  excellence  of  quiet- 
ness and  retiredness  of  mind ;  and  the  want  of 
it  in  our  religious  and  favored  Society,  as  well 
as  in  the  world  at  large.  If  it  were  possible  to 
make  Friends  sufficiently  in  love  with  it,  what 
blessed  effects  might  be  hoped  for  from  it. 

I  am  a  believer  in  that  representation  of 
George  Dilwyn's,  respecting  important  deliber- 
ations and  discussions  in  Meetings  for  Discip- 
line, that  "when  Friends  are  honestly,  sin- 
cerely, and  piously  engaged  in  delivering  their 
respective  views,  with  becoming  condescension 
and  feeling  for  each  other,  and  the  subject  is 
drawing  to  a -point,  there  is  sometimes  known 
a  seal  on  the  top  of  it,  which  bespeaks  the 
conclusion  to  be  owned.''  What  a  favor  and 
encouragement  is  it,  when  Friends  can  per- 
ceive this. 
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What  a  people  should  we  be,  if  we  all  moved 
on,  in  the  condescendingly  appointed  order, 
desiring  to  be  neither  greater  nor  less,  than 
divine  wisdom  intendeth  us  to  be.  Then, 
surely,  would  peace  be  our  portion,  and  the 
glory  be  ascribed  to  the  blessed  and  holy  Head ; 
and  we  be  living  as  dear  children  of  the  same 
heavenly-minded  family,  abounding,  according 
to  the  divine  will,  in  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit. 


WALKING  IN  THE  SPIRIT. 

"If  we  live  in  the  Spirit,  let  us  also  walk  in  the  Spirit." — 
Galatians  v,  25. 

The  spirit  of  God  lives  in  us,  as  the  source 
of  our  sanctification  ;  and  we  are  to  live  in  the 
Spirit,  as  if  he  were  the  atmosphere  we  breath- 
ed, the  temple  in  which  he  is  worshipped,  or  the 
habitation  in  which  we  dwelt.  To  live  in  the 
Spirit,  is  to  live  under  his  influence,  according 
to  his  word,  recognising  his  presence  with  us 
always.  So  to  walk  in  the  Spirit,  is  to  walk  as 
influenced,  directed,  and  assisted  by  him;  look- 
ing to  him  for  wisdom  to  guide  us,  grace  to 
help  us  and  power  to  preserve  us.  To  walk  in 
the  Spirit;  is  to  live  as  a  man  delivered  from 
the  law,  rescued  from  the  present  evil  world, 
freed  from  the  dominion  of  sin,  and  set  apart 
for  Grod's  glory  and  praise.  The  Spirit  is  our 
teacher,  leader,  and  comforter.  We  yield  our- 
selves to  him,  and  seek  to  please  and  honour 
him.  We  are  careful  not  to  grieve  him,  or  re- 
sist him,  or  quench  his  holy  influences.  To 
walk  in  the  Spirit,  is  to  breathe  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  and  exhibit  the  temper  and  disposition 
of  Christ  in  the  midst  of  opposition,  persecution, 
irritation,  and  many  self-mortifying  duties.  It 
is  to  walk  as  Jesus  walked,  taking  him  for  our 
pattern,  and  seeking  grace  from  the  Comforter, 
to  think,  feel,  and  act  as  Jesus  thought,  felt, 
and  acted.  Blessed  Comforter  !  teach  us  to  live 
in  the  Spirit  in  the  present  day,  and  to  walk  in 
the  Spirit  as  we  walk  through  the  wilderness 
of  this  world.  Oh  to  walk  as  Jesus  walked,  to 
live  as  Jesus  lived,  constantly  presenting  our- 
selves to  God,  for  his  service  and  praise !  May 
we  render  our  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy 
and  acceptable  unto  God,  which  is  our  reason- 
able service;  and  not  be  conformed  to  this 
world,  but  be  transformed  by  the  renewing  of 
our  minds.  Oh  to  be  unearthly!  Oh  to  be 
deeply  spiritual  I — James  Smith. 

Praise. — T4iere  is  a  commendation  which 
affords  me  an  exquisite  satisfaction;  I  mean  a 
commendation  which  flows  from  an  unaflfected 
love  of  goodness,  and  from  a  desire  to  confirm 
it.  Such  commendation  confers  more  honor  on 
those  who  give  than  on  him  who  receives  it, 
and  shows  him  that  he  has  a  place,  not  in  the 
admiration  of  a  superficial  mind,  but  in  the 
affections  of  a  good  and  pure  heart.  But  to 
be  daubed  with  undiscerning  praise;  to  have  my 


frailties  forced  on  my  mind  by  being  told  that 
I  have  none,  to  receive  a  tribute  which  my 
heart  disclaims,  and  which  fills  me  with  appre- 
hension lest  I  have  been  a  hypocrite,  and  have 
practiced  concealment,  more  effectually  than 
most  of  my  fellow-beings — this  is  indeed  pain- 
ful and  humiliating. —  Channing. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

I  have  noticed  several  pieces  in  the  Intelli- 
gencer on  the  subject  of  Literature,  rather  by 
way  of  appeal,  intimating  there  was  a  want 
among  us  that  ought  to  be  supplied.  I  suppose 
the  word  means  a  general  knowledge  of  events 
which  have  transpired  from  the  earliest  ages  of 
mankind  down  to  our  time,  with  their  effects, 
i&Q.  As  we  have  statistics  in  various  forms 
from  which  to  select,  I  could  not  see  the  neces- 
sity for  instituting  a  literature  peculiarly  our 
own.  Let  us  rather  take  from  the  hoarded 
stores  of  intellectual  treasures  already  at  com- 
mand, such  as  will  meet  our  wants  and  supply 
the  necessity  we  feel.  An  exercised  mind  may 
find  much  that  has  come  through  pure  chan- 
nels calculated  to  encourage  and  stimulate  to 
persevere  in  the  right  way, — much  to  awaken 
thought,  enlarge  perceptions,  and  strengthen 
energies,  so  far  as  what  comes  from  others  may 
have  that  effect. 

For  historical  facts  and  the  work  of  grace, 
the  Scriptures  excel ;  for  beauty  of  diction,  and 
force  of  argument,  or  appeal  to  the  understand- 
ing and  judgment,  they  are  unequalled.  They 
commence  with  the  Creation,  and  furnish  an 
exhibition  of  the  power  of  God,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  men,  setting  one  off  against  the  other, 
so  full  and  clear  as  to  leave  no  hesitation  in  the 
considerate  mind  where  it  ought  to  centre,  or 
on  whom  to  cast  its  care  in  all  emergencies. 
Much  of  the  historical  part  applies  to  our  ex- 
perience ''as  face  answers  to  face  in  a  glass," 
as  we  trace  the  journeyings  of  millions  of  hu- 
man beings  who  now  rest  together  in  the  "pale 
realms  of  shade,"  and  see  how  they  were  cared 
for,  we  are  stimulated  to  press  on  through 
every  difficulty  in  the  hope  the  end  will  crown 
all.  What  could  be  more  touching  and  in- 
structive than  the  history  of  J o^eph :  it  shows 
how  virtue  is  rewarded  and  vice  punished,  and 
how  much  better  it  is  to  be  truthful,  though  it 
brings  into  suffering  for  a  time  to  maintain  it, 
in  the  end  victory  is  certain.  The  account  of 
Daniel,  and  the  Three  Children  in  the  Furnace, 
of  Queen  Esther,  and  a  host  of  others,  all  are 
chronicled  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  New, 
we  have  the  sublime  truths  of  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  with  the  examples  of  its  advo- 
cates, and  the  annexed  cloud  of  witnesses,  all 
showing  what  the  grace  of  God  will  do  for  us, 
and  what  we  may  accomplish  through  its  assist- 
ance. We  have  other  histories  and  travels, 
with  descriptions  of  all  lands  and  people.  Lev 
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mothers  cull  from  among  these,  and  I  am  sure 
they  will  find  ^eras  of  intrinsic  value  to  place 
before  their  children.  S.  Hunt. 


The  greatest  ignorance  is  in  the  heart  of 
man ;  he  neither  knows  God  nor  his  creatures. 
The  philosopher  throws  away  his  goods  gratis. 
Epictetus  goes  begging.  The  Stoics  say, 
"  Riches  are  not  good."  But  what  reason  had 
they  for  it?  None  other,  than,  that  seeing 
that  money  and  goods  generally  make  men 
worse,  therefore  they  condemn  riches.  The 
monks  also  saw  that  riches  and  the  care  of  this 
world,  occupy  men  too  much,  and  thought 
they  should  be  secure  if  they  withdrew  from 
all  worldly  affairs,  forsaking  all,  for  the  monas- 
tic life, — and  this  delusion  they  strengthened, 
and  were  confirmed  in,  by  teaching  that  man 
had  a  right  will,  inferring,  that  by  withdraw- 
ing from  the  world,  he  could  or  would  have  no 
temptation  to  sin  j — but  it  is  the  greatest 
blindness,  and  shameful  ignorance,  to  charge 
the  vices  which  are  in  man,  upon  the  creature 
which  in  itself  is  good,  and  Grod's  gift ;  the 
defect  does  not  lie  here,  but  in  man,  who  is  not 
now  as  God  created  him,  but  quite  changed  by 
sin,  whilst  the  good  is  the  same;  but  this  the 
foolish  people  do  not  see, — Luther. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  8,  1864. 


Married,  on  the  7th  of  9th  month,  1864,  with 
the  approbation  of  Westfield  Monthly  Meeting, 
Abraham  Shoemaker,  son  of  Naylor  and  Sarah 
Shoemaker,  of  Loudon  county,  Va.,  to  Mary,  only 
child  of  Daniel  and  Susan  E.  Kindley,  of  Fair  Ha- 
ven, Preble  county,  Ohio. 

 ,  on  Fifth-day,  the  29th  of  9th  month,  1864, 

with  the  approbation  of  Woodbury  Monthly  Meeting, 
at  "  Walnut  Ridge,"  Salem  county,  N.  J.,  Samuel 
Ddell,  of  that  place,  to  Hannah  L.  Moore,  of 
Woodbury. 


Died,  on  Seventh-day,  the  13th  of  8th  month, 
1864,  Susan  Birdsall,  wife  of  Edward  Fisher,  after 
a  protracted  illness,  in  the  20th  year  of  her  age. 

And,  on  Seventh-day,  the  17th  of  9th  month, 
1864,  after  a  short  illness,  George  F.  Birdsall,  aged 
22  years,  children  of  Samuel  and  Susan  Ann  Bird- 
sall ;  both  members  of  New  York  Monthly  Meetiog. 

 ,  on  the  29th  of  8th  month,  1864,  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Kennett  Square,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  Jacob 
Taylor,  aged  nearly  72  years;  member  of  Kennett 
Monthly  Meeting.  His  remains  were  removed  to 
Friends'  Meeting  House,  in  said  place,  on  the  31st, 
where  a  large  company  assembled,  and  a  solemn 
and  interesting  meeting  was  held.  This  dear  Friend, 
though  stricken  down  with  paralysis,  was  sensible 
of  his  critical  situation  during  the  whole  time  of 
his  confinement,  and  often  gave  unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  entire  resignation  to  the  will  of  his  Heav- 
enly Father,  manifesting  much  humility  and  Chris- 
tian patience.    He  was  a  consistewt  member  of 


Society,  faithful  to  manifested  duty,  and  was  often 
led  to  communicate  in  our  religious  meetings.  la 
his  intercourse  with  his  friends  and  neighbors  he 
was  kind  and  affable ;  and  by  the  simplicity  of  his 
manners  and  the  tender  regard  manifested  for  them, 
won  their  love  and  esteem.  On  the  occasion  of  his 
funeral,  it  was  truly  said  "  He  was  an  honest  man.'^ 

Died,  at  her  residence,  in  the  village  of  Union 
Springs,  on  the  7th  of  8th  month,  1864,  Mary  Mit- 
chell, in  the  82d  year  of  her  age.  She  was  a  faith- 
ful and  exemplary  member  of  Scipio  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, New  York. 

 ,  on  the  23d  of  9th  month,  1864,  Ann  Semmons, 

in  the  86  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Green  St. 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  29th  of  9th  month,  1864,  Isaac  P. 

Eyre,  aged  31  years,  belonging  to  Philadelphia 
Monthly  Meeting. 


A  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  pro- 
moting subscriptions  to  Swartbmore  College,  will 
be  held  on  Sixth-day,  the  14th  inst.,  at  11  o'clock. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Clerk. 


A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment of  the  Library  Association  of  Friends,  will  be 
held  in  the  Library  Room,  on  Fourth-day  evening 
next,  the  12th  inst.,  at  8  oclock. 

Phila.,  10th  mo.  8,  1864.    Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Cleric. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

RURAL  RAMBLES. 

God  made  the  country  and  man  made  the  town, 
What  wonder  then  that  health  and  virtue,  gifts, 
That  can  alone  make  sweet  the  bitter  draught 
That  life  holds  out  to  all,  should  most  abound 
And  least  be  threatened  in  the  fields  and  groves  ? 

Thus  spoke  the  lovely  poet,  Cowper ;  and 
may  we  not  add,  what  wonder  then  that  there 
should  be  a  longing  in  the  minds  of  those  whose 
lots  are  cast  in  the  towns  and  great  cities  of 
our  lanf.!,  for  a  little  rambling  in  the  scenes 
which  God  has  made,  where  "  He  has  set  the 
bounds  of  the  everlasting  hills,"  where  his  free 
air  goes  forth  uncontaminated,  where  "  many  a 
flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen,'^  and  the  traces 
of  the  hand  of  man  are  not  visible. 

Amid  such  scenes  have  the  eyes  and  hearts 
of  some  of  the  dwellers  in  our  metropolis  been 
regaled  during  the  past  summer,  escaping  from 
the  intense  heat  of  our  latitude,  and  the  stir 
of  the  great  Babel,"  and  enjoying  on  the  moun- 
tain tops,  and  in  the  lovely  valleys,  a  refresh- 
ing sense  of  quietness  and  rest.  Beautiful 
memories  of  these,  and  impressions  made  by 
such  evidences  of  the  great  Creative  Power  are 
left  upon  the  mind. 

In  open  wagons  with  nothing  to  obscure  the 
views  of  the  beautiful  scenery,  several  excur^ 
sions  were  made  by  a  party  of  twenty.  One  to 
Mount  Pisgah,  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
one  Moses  ascended  to  view  the  Promised  land  ; 
when  he  was  told  that  all  the  land  upon  which 
he  looked  northward  and  southward,  eastward 
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and  westivard,  was  for  the  inheritance  of  the 
children  of  Israel. 

Up  and  up  the  hill  sides,  and  round  and 
round  the  mountain,  were  we  slowly  drawn  ; 
the  splendid  views  of  hills  and  valleys  we  were 
leaving  behind,  filling  our  hearts  with  their 
beauty.    The  last  mile  of  ascent  is  too  steep  to 
admit  of  any  but  pedestrian  travel — but  the  top 
once  gained,  we  were  fully  compensated.  From 
this  American  Pisgah,  there  is  an  unobstructed 
view  all  around.    The  fields  lying  so  far  be- 
low, that  they  looked  like  the  little  counties  on  a 
map.    On  the  east  and  north  our  eyes  looked 
over  limitless  distances,  the  rich  green  verdure, 
the  fallow  ground,  the  beautiful  buckwheat  in 
blossom,  interspersed  with  dark  woodland,  diver- 
sifying the  landscape,  the  hills  seeming  to  be  re- 
duced to  a  level,  and  the  human  habitations  to 
mere  specks.    On  the  other  side  lay  the  elegant 
Windham  Hollow,  which  with  its  grand  am  pi- 
theatre  of  lofty  dark  mountains  smiled  like  the 
happy  valley  of  Rasselas,  and  beyond  it  we 
could  count  eight  distinct  mountain  ranges, 
peering  in  one  behind  another,  until  lost  in  the 
dim  distance. 

After  descending  we  were  told  we  were  like 
Moses.  We  too  had  looked  upon  a  land  we 
should  never  inherit. 

Many  peaks  of  the  Catskill  were  in  full  view 
from  our  pleasant  temporary  home.  Upon  the 
tops  of  these  the  clouds  often  rested — at  other 
times  they  were  in  the  sunshine,  whilst  the 
mist  lay  in  the  valleys.  The  passing  off  of  these 
fleecy ^  clouds,  as  they  were  wafted  by  the 
wind  in  their  feathery  gracefulness,  was  a  sight 
which  never  tired,  and  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Another  of  our  excursions  was  to  "the  lakes.^^ 
On  the  top  of  a  mountain  two  little  lakes  are 
situated — one  of  them  is  said  to  have  no  inlet 
or  outlet,  and  that  it  has  never  been  fathomed. 
Our  course  for  a  long  distance  was  on  the 
verge  of  the  Catskill  creek,  which  rolls 
over  a  stony  bed,  the  water  being  perfectly 
clear,  so  that  the  stones  are  visible.  In  one 
part  of  this  ride  the  creek  passed  through  a 
gorge  of  the  mountain,  and  here  the  scenery 
was  most  beautiful  and  wild,  where  nature, 
worshipped  God  in  the  wilderness  alone."  We 
also  passed  an  elegant  little  cataract,  which  all 
of  us  alighted  to  enjoy,  and  found  one  remark- 
able feature  of  it,  was  a  small  grotto  worn  in 
the  rock  by  the  falling  waters,  over  which 
mosses  were  hanging  gracefully. 

Some  wished  for  the  painter's  art  to  portray 
the  loveliness  of  many  beauties — some  would 
have  wooed  the  muses  had  the  suit  been  avail- 
ing; it  therefore  only  remains  to  speak  in  plain 
prose  of  the  beauties  so  strongly  pictured  on  the 
tablet  of  memory. 

Other  rambles  were  taken — other  excursions 
to  the  deep  recesses  of  the  forest  in  search  of 
wild  flowers,  &c., — visits  were  made  to  some. 


heretofore  strangers,  with  whom  there  was  a 
congenial  feeling  and  pleasant  social  intercourse. 
For  although  passing  through  the  gorge  of  the 
Catskill,  we  seemed  remote  from  all  vestiges  of 
living  humanity^  and  although  on  the  top  of 
Pisgah,  all  the  sounds  of  the  world  were  so  far 
below  us  that  the  quiet  was  remarkable,  and 
one  asked  "Did  you  ever  know  such  stillness," 
yet  all  around  are  our  fellow-beings,  living, 
plowing  and  sowing,  and  although  eating  their 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  as  in  other 
localities,  have  here  comfortable  homes,  and  do- 
mestic and  social  enjoyments.  Their  places  of 
worship  scattered  about,  and  public  schools  in 
every  village.  W. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

WELCOME  HOME. 
For  the  Children. 

Autumn,  beautiful  autumn,  has  returned  with 
its  cool,  bracing  air,  delicious  fruits,  brilliant 
flowers,  and  many-colored  leaves;  and  methinks 
I  see  the  children  also  returning  from  their 
summer  recreation. 

You  have  no  doubt  enjoyed  your  stay  in  the 
country;  seen  much  that  you  had  never  seen 
before ;  rambled  in  the  woods,  sported  by  the 
little  brook  and  gathered  the  beautiful  wild 
flowers.  You  will  long  remember  the  squirrel 
and  the  rabbit,  the  chickens  and  the  goslings, 
the  colts  and  the  calves,  and  the  dear  little 
lambs  that  seemed  so  gentle  and  happy.  Then 
the  milk  is  so  sweet,  the  berries  so  fresh,  and 
the  people  so  kind.  Yet  do  you  not  fairly 
jump  for  joy  as  the  door  is  thrown  open  and 
you  feel  that  you  are  once  more  really  at  home ! 

Do  you  not  breathe  more  freely,  does  not  the 
heart  beat  more  quickly,  and  has  not  every 
thing  grown  more  beautiful  while  you  were 
away  ?  Perhaps  you  expected  to  see  the  flow- 
ers all  withered  and  dead,  because  you  were 
not  there  to  water  them;  but  He  who  causes 
the  little  seeds  to  burst  their  covering,  who 
sent  the  root  downward  and  the  stem  upward, 
has  watched  over  and  cared  for  them,  and  there 
they  are,  ready  to  welcome  you  back.  Should 
not  this  teach  us  to  be  grateful  to  our  Heavenly 
Father  for  his  goodness  to  us,  and  that  we  may 
put  our  trust  wholly  in  Him  ?  Yes,  He  that 
careth  for  the  birds  and  the  flowers,  will  surely 
care  for  us.  He  knows  all  our  thoughts,  and 
will  listen  to  your  little  petitions  for  strength 
to  do  right.  1  know  you  often  have  these  de- 
sires, and  do  you  not  also  feel  sweet  peace 
within  your  hearts  in  answer  to  them  ?  When 
we  are  so  happy  as  to  arrive  at  this  state,  we 
can  say  as  a  dear  little  sick  girl  did,  "I  am  not 
afraid  to  die,  for  I  love  God,  and  I  love  every- 
body." If  we  could  all  say  so,  what  a  happy 
world  this  would  "be  !  Each  one  would  try  to 
add  to  the  comfort  of  others,  and  so  all  would 
be  made  happy.  P.  S. 
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THE  FREEDMEN  OF  ST.  HELENA. 
St.  Helena  Village,  S.  C,  Aug.  9,  1S64. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  National  Anti-Slavery  Stadard 

A  recent  ride  about  the  Island  of  St.  Helena, 
which  contains  probably  one  hundred  and  eigh- 
ty square  miles,  suggests  the  writing  of  these 
few  lines  to  your  invaluable  paper. 

There  are  doubtless  over  four  thousand  freed- 
meu  living  on  this  island;  and  out  of  this  num- 
ber there  are  not  more  that  two  hundred  and 
fifty  who  receive  rations  from  the  goverment ; 
the  rations  given  being  rations  for  destitute 
negroes."  The  amount  given  to  this  number 
only  equals  that  which  sixty-two  soldiers  would 
receive.  Those  who  are  thus  rationed  are  the 
hime,  blind,  dumb,  deaf  and  wholly  infirm  ;  who 
would  be  recognized  as  paupers  in  our  best- 
regulated  communities. 

No  soldiers  are  stationed  on  our  plantations 
to  preserve  order.  No  cavalrymen  patrol  our 
highways  to  guard  the  persons  and  property  of 
travellers ;  and  though  disputes  unavoidably 
take  place,  no  one  ever  moves  about  in  dread 
of  violence. 

From  every  plantation,  on  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  nights,  there  goes  up  the  song  of 
praise  and  the  voice  of  supplication,  accompan- 
ied by  the  clap  of  the  hands  and  the  pat  of  the 
foot. 

Many  of  the  people  have  planted  cotton  this 
year  on  their  own  account ;  I  hesitate  to  say 
how  much  I  think  they  will  in  all  probability 
raise,  yet  it  will  be  considerable.  Let  no  one 
say  they  will  not  take  good  care  of  their  own 
crops.  In  the  alleys  between  cotton  and  corn 
bills,  no  blade  of  grass  is  seen  "  to  suck  de  cot- 
ton strenk.'' 

The  moral  and  social  state  of  these  people, 
compared  with  what  it  was  three,  or  even  a 
year  since,  exhibits  an  improvement  incredible 
when  told.  ♦ 

The  agencies  that  have  been  at  work  for  this 
people  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated.  To  the 
General  Superintendent  of  this  Island,  Reuben 
Tomlinson,  much  of  the  present  prosperity  of 
the  people  is  due.  He  seems  naturally  fitted 
for  his  work;  ambitious  to  do  that  which  is 
right,  he  never  seems  to  tire  in  doing  it.  His 
love  of  justice  is  so  strong,  that  to  see  that  it 
has  its  demands,  he  will  exert  untiringly  his 
utmost  power.  Frank  in  his  manners  and  dis- 
position, he  has  never  flattered  the  people,  but 
steadily  pointed  out  to  them  their  faults  and 
labored  for  their  correction.  His  great  aim 
has  been  to  teach  the  people  self-reliance.  Na- 
ture has  blest  him  with  a  genial  bearing — soft 
and  animating  colloquial  power,  which  renders 
his  sternness  pleasant.  What  is  most  wonderful, 
he  has  not,  like  most  others, 'tried  to  improve 
his  pecuniary  interests ;  he  has  not  bought  a 
foot  of  land,  or  planted  a  hill  of  cotton,  nor 


speculated  in  a  single  article.  I  think  in  a 
year  he  makes  nothing  but  his  salary.  Surely 
he  is  like  the  man  who  was  offered  a  fat  office 
by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  would  not  take  it. 
In  my  next  I  will  give  you  some  interesting 
facts,  which  will  mark  the  improvement  of  the 
people. — James  Lynch. 


Analysts  of  Nile  Water. — Professor 
Voelcker  has  analyzed  specimens  of  Nile-water 
sent  to  him  from  Egypt,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain the  causes  of  the  remarkable  fertilizing 
effects  which  that  water  produces  by  its  annual 
inundations,  and  also  at  what  time  during  the 
flood  those  effects  are  most  valuable,  At  the 
beginning  of  the  flood,  the  water  contains  forty 
grains  of  suspended  and  soluble  matter  to  the 
gallon  ;  at  the  height  of  the  flood,  when  the 
water  is  of  a  bright,  almost  blood-red  color,  the 
solid  matter  amounts  to  eighty-seven  grains  to 
the  gallon.  The  red  color  is  due  to  finely  divi- 
ded oxide  of  iron,  with  which  clay,  fine  sand, 
and  organic  matters  are  intermingled.  It  is 
chiefly  the  suspended  matter  which  produces 
such  astonishing  effects  on  vegetation ;  and 
the  organic  matter  contained  in  one  thousand 
gallons  is  stated  by  Professor  Yoelcker  to  be 
capable,  when  deposited  on  the  land,  of  gener- 
ating three  hundred  pounds  of  ammonia. 
"  From  this,"  he  says,  "no  surprise  will  be 
felt  at  the  results  practically  obtained  in  the 
irrigated  districts  of  Egypt."  He  remarks 
further,  that  his  object  in  relating  some  of 
the  details  which  were  brought  to  light  in  the 
course  of  his  examination  of  Nile-water,  is  to 
direct  the  attention  of  English  farmers  to  the 
benefits  which  are  in  most  cases  likely  to  re- 
sult from  a  good  system  of  irrigation. — Eclec- 
tic Magazine. 

For  the  Children. 
TAKING  A  PEAR. 

A  little  girl,  with  some  others,  went  into  a 
shop  tlie  other  day.  A  large  basket  of  pears 
stood  by  the  counter.  They  were  nice-looking 
pears,  and  very  little  ones.  The  little  girl  took 
one,  and  slid  it  into  her  pocket.  "  Such  a  lit- 
tle pear  won't  be  missed,"  she  thought.  Per- 
haps not;  but  did  that  make  it  right  for  her  to 
take  it  without  leave  ?  Oh !  no ;  and  con- 
science soon  told  her  so.  She  went  out  of  the 
shop  with  the  pear  in  her  pocket,  but  trouble 
in  her  heart.  The  still  voice  within  whisper- 
ed, "Wrong,  wrong,  wrong."  She  could  not 
eat  the  pear,  little  and  juicy  as  it  was.  In 
about  half  an  hour  she  went  back  to  the  shop, 
and  laying  it  on  the  counter,  said  to  the  shop- 
keeper, "I  took  this  pear;  it  is  your  pear;  I 
fetched  it  back  to  you."  Her  lips  quivered  as 
she  spoke,  and  before  the  man  could  answer 
she  was  gone.  How  glad  she  was.  Now  she 
could  hop,  skip,  and  jump,  all  the  way  home. 
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Little  children  are  liable  to  do  wrong  things 
sometimes,  without  thinking.  Grod  knew  this, 
and  put  a  "still  small  voice"  in  their  souls  to 
remind  them  of  what  is  sinful.  This  voice  is 
conscience, — a  very  true  and  honest  friend, 
under  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit.  Obey  it,  and 
you  will  be  happy.  Disobey  it,  and  oh !  I  can- 
not tell  how  very,  very  far  you  might  go  in  the 
paths  of  wickedness  and  sorrow. —  C.  Ree. 


From  Chambers's  Journal. 

they're  dear  fish  to  me." 

A  TRUE  INCIDENT. 

The  farmer's  wife  sat  at  the  door, 

A  pleasant  sight  to  see, 
And  blithsome  were  the  wee,  wee  bairns 

That  played  around  her  knee. 

When  bending  'neath  her  heavy  creel, 

A  poor  fishwife  came  b}^, 
And  turning  from  the  toilsome  road, 

Unto  the  door  drew  nigh. 

She  laid  her  burden  on  the  green. 

And  spread  its  scaly  store, 
With  trembling  hands,  and  pleading  words, 

She  told  them  o'er  and  o'er. 

But  lightly  laughed  the  young  guidwife, 
We're  no  sae  scarce  o'  cheer  ; 

Tak'  up  your  creel,  and  gang  your  ways  

I'll  buy  nae  fish  sae  dear." 

Bending  beneath  her  load  again, 

A  weary  sight  to  see ; 
Right  sorely  sighed  the  poor  fishwife: 

"They're  dear  fish  to  me  !" 

"  Our  boat  was  oot  ae  fearfu'  night, 

And  when  the  storm  blew  o'er, 
My  husband,  and  my  three  brave  sons, 

Lay  corpses  on  the  shore. 

"  I've  been  a  wife  for  thirty  years, 

A  childless  widow  three. 
I  maun  buy  them  now,  to  sell  again— 

They're  dear  fish  to  me  !" 

The  farmer's  wife  turned  to  the  door— 

What  was't  upon  her  cheek  ? 
What  was  there  rising  in  her  breast, 

That  then  she  scarce  could  speak? 

She  thought  upon  her  ain  guidman, 

Her  lightsome  laddies  three  ; 
The  woman's  words  had  pierced  her  heart— 

"  They're  dear  fish  to  me  !" 

"  Come  back,"  she  cried,  with  quavering  voice. 
And  pity's  gathering  tear  ;  ' 

"  Come  in,  come  in,  my  poor  woman, 
Ye're  kindly  welcome  here. 

"  I  kentna  o'  your  aching  heart, 

Your  weary  lot  to  dree  ; 
I'll  ne'er  forget  your  sad,  sad  words ; 

'  They're  dear  fish  to  me  I'  " 

Aye,  let  the  happy-hearted  learn 

To  pause  ere  they  deny 
The  meed  of  honest  toil,  and  think 

How  much  their  gold  may  buy — 

How  much  of  manhood's  wasted  strength, 

What  woman's  misery — 
What  breaking  hearts  might  swell  the  cry: 

"  They're  dear  fish  to  me!" 


THINGS  REQUISITE. 

Have  a  tear  for  the  wretched,  a  smile  for  the  glad ; 
For  the  worthy,  applause — an  excuse  for  the  bad  ; 
Some  help  for  the  needy — some  pity  for  those 
Who  stray  from  the  path  where  true  happiness 
flows. 

Have  a  laugh  for  the  child  in  her  play  at  thy  feet ; 
Have  respect  for  the  aged  ;  and  pleasantly  greet 
The  stranger  that  seeketh  fQr  shelter  from  thee — 
Have  a  cov'ring  to  spare,  if  he  naked  should  be. 

Have  a  hope  in  thy  sorrow — a  calm  in  thy  joy  ; 
Have  a  work  that  is  worthy  thy  life  to  employ  ; 
And,  oh  !  above  all  things  on  this  side  the  sod, 
Have  peace  with  thy  conscience,  and  peace  with 
thy  God. 


There  are  few  people  more  often  in  the 
wrong,  than  those  who  think  they  cannot  be  so. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER 
NINTH  MONTH. 

1863 

Rain  during  some  portion  of 

the  24  hours,   

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,. 

Cloudy,  without  storms,  

Clear,  in  the  ordinary  ac 

ceptation  of  the  term,  


TEMPERATURE,  RAIN, 
AC. 


Mean   temperature   of  9th 

month  at  Penna.  Hospital, 
Highest  do.  during  month, 
Lowest  do.     do.  do. 

Rain  during  the  month,  

Deaths  during  the  month. 

counting     four  current 

weeks  for 

for  1864. 


14  days. 
0  " 
4 

12  " 


1864. 


11  days. 
1 


1863. 


64.'73 
82.00  " 
45.00  " 
0.87  in. 


1161 


deg 


Average  of  the  mean  temperatures  of 
9th  month  for  the  past  seventy -five 
years,   65.86  deg. 

Highest  mean  of  do,  during  that  entire 
period,  1862.   70.86 

Lowest      do.  '  do.     1840   60.00 


30 


1864. 


65.00  deg. 
80.00  " 
50.00  " 
7.16  in. 
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COMPARISON 


OP  RAIN. 

1863. 


31.05  inch. 
6.00  " 
1.44  " 
0.87  " 


1864. 

22.24  inch. 
3.77  " 
1.92  " 
7.16  " 


During  first  six  months 

of  the  year, 
During  the  7th  month, 

"      8th  " 

"      9th  " 

•  Totals,  39.37    "  35.09  " 

The  above  exhibit  shows  the  mean  temperature 
to  hare  been  a  little  above  that  of  last  year,  and 
slightly  below  the  average  for  the  past  seventy -five 
years.  The  only  striking  feature  of  the  review  is 
the  great  disparity  in  tbe  quantity  of  rain  for  the 
month  of  the  two  years  under  comparison. 

J.  M.  E. 

Philadelphia,  Tenth  mo.  1,  1864. 
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From  the  British  Quarterly. 
THE  ENGLISH  POST-OFFICE.'*' 

This  volume  is  the  first  of  a  contemplated 
series  designed  to  furnish  an  account  of  the 
working  of  the  revenue  departments  of  the 
country.  It  is  intended  to  do  for  what  the  au- 
thor in  barbarous  English  calls  "  the  govern- 
mental industries,"  what  Mr.  Smiles  has  done 
for  civil  engineering  and  other  cognate  sub- 
jects. Few  attempts  have  been  hitherto  made 
to  trace  the  history  of  that  great  and  useful 
national  institution,  the   London  post-office. 

*  *  *  * 

Though  the  volume  before  us  is  not  an  author- 
ized publication,  yet  we  believe  it  to  be  an  au- 
thentic one,  for  we  have  heard  that  Mr.  Lew- 
ins  is  not  only  employed  in  the  post-office,  but 
has  received  valuable  information  from  Mr.  J. 
Bowker  and  several  other  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  great  London  establishment. 

Mr.  Lewins,  in  his  introductory  chapter, 
certainly  begins  at  the  beginning.  He  tells 
us  Queen  Jezebel  is  the  first  letter-writer  on 
record,  and  that  she  used  her  pen  (by  the  way 
there  were  no  pens  in  those  days)  for  purposes 
of  deception.  From  Jezebel  he  proceeds  to 
the  Book  of  Esther,  from  which  we  learn  that 
Ahasuerus,  King  of  Persia,  being  displeased 
at  the  disobedience  of  his  wife  Yashti,  sent 
letters  into  every  province  of  his  vast  empire 
intimating  to  his  subjects  that  it  was  his  impe- 
rial will  that  every  man  should  bear  rule  in  his 
own  house.  The  first  recorded  riding-post  was 
according  to  Xenophon,  established  in  the  Per- 
sian empire  by  Cyrus,  who,  in  order  to  have 
news  expeditiously  when  engaged  in  his  Scyth- 
ian expedition,  caused  it  to  be  tried  how  far  a 
horse. could  go  in  a  day  without  baiting,  and  at 
that  distance  appointed  stages  and  men  whose 
business  it  was  to  have  horses  always  in  readiness. 
Herodotus  tells  us  there  were  eleven  postal 
stages,  a  day's  journey  distant  from  one  anoth- 
er, between  Susa  and  theiEgean  Sea.  But  these 
were  not  for  the  carriage  and  expedition  of  pri- 
vate correspondence  ;  they  were  mere  state  mes- 
sengers or  government  couriers,  neither  receiv- 
ing nor  delivering  private  letters.  In  the  high- 
est eras  of  their  civilization  neither  the  Greeks 
nor  the  Romans  had  a  public  letter-post,  though 
the  conveyance  of  letters  is  as  much  a  matter 
ot  necessity  and  convenience  as  the  conveyance 
of  persons  and  merchandise.  There  were  Sta- 
tiones  and  mounted  messengers,  called  Tahell- 
arii^  who  went  in  charge  of  the  public  des- 
patches, but  these  official  messengers  were 
strictly  forbidden  to  convey  letters  for  private 
persons.  That  nations  so  civilized  and  intel- 
lectual as  these  should  have  been  without  a  pub- 

*Her  Mojesti/s  Mails  ;  an  Historical  and  Descriptive 
Account  of  the  British  Post-office.  By  William  Lew- 
ins.    London :  Sampson  Low,  Soa  &  Marston. 


lie  letter-post  does  indeed  appear  marvel- 
lous. 

Posts  somewhat  similar  to  those  in  Greece 
and  Rome  existed  in  China  from  the  earliest 
times.  Marco  Polo,  who  travelled  in  that 
country  in  the  fourteenth  century,  describes  the 
government  post  as  like  to  that  in  use  in  Per- 
sia under  Cyrus.  At  distances  of  twenty-five 
miles  there  were  posts  called  jambs,  where 
the  imperial  envoy  was  received,  and  here  there 
were  sometimes  as  many  as  three  or  four  hun- 
dred horses  waiting.  The  Venetian  traveller 
further  states  that  there  were  ten  thousand 
stations  of  this  kind  in  China,  some  of  them 
affording  admirable  accomodations  for  travellers. 
But,  notwithstanding  that  these  institutions 
existed  for  centuries,  it  is  only  within  the  last 
few  years  that  a  letter-post  has  been  introduced 
into  China. 

From  modern  history  we  learn  that  a  postal 
service  was  planned  in  807  by  the  Emperor 
Charlemagne,  a  service  which  did  not  survive 
him.  The  honor  of  establishing  the  first  let- 
ter-post, we  believe,  belongs  to  those  centers 
of  trade,  and  civilization,  the  Hanse  Towns. 
So  early  as  the  thirteenth  century  this  federa- 
tion of  republics  required  constant  communica- 
tion with  each  other,  and  it  became  almost  a  ne- 
cessity of  their  existence  that  some  letter-posts 
should  be  originated.  A  line  of  letter-posts  con- 
necting Austria  with  Lombardy  was  established 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  This 
was  organized  by  the  Prince  of  Tour  and  Taxis, 
the  hereditary  postmaster  of  the  empire,  one  of 
whose  descendants  established  a  line  of  posts  from 
Vienna  to  Brussels,  thus  connecting  the  most  dis- 
ant  parts  of  the  dominions  of  Charles  V-  It 
was  not  till  the  fifteenth  century  that  the  sys- 
tem of  Charlemagne  was  revived  in  France. 
Louis  XL  established  a  body  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty  couriers,  not  for  the  transport  of  let- 
ters, but  only  for  the  service  of  the  state.  In 
England  the  riding  post,  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  general  post,  owes  its  origin  to  Ed- 
ward IV.  In  1481,  when  this  monarch  wats 
engaged  in  war  with  Scotland,  he  ordered  a 
continuous  system  of  posts,  consisting  of  relays 
of  horses  and  messengers.  By  this  arrange- 
ment dispatches  were  conveyed  to  the  king 
with  marvellous  expedition,  his  couriers  riding 
at  the  rate  of  seventy  miles  a  day.  While  it 
must  be  admitted  that  Henry  VIIL  was  the 
j  first  monarch  to  keep  the  posts  of  England  in 
I  a  state  of  efficiency  in  peace  as  in  war,  yet  it 
I  is  remarkable  that  they  were  kept  up  purely 
and  exclusively  for  the  service  and  conveni- 
ence of  the  government.  From  Camden's  An- 
nals we  learn  that  Henry  VIII.  instituted  the 
the  office  of  Master  of  the  Postes,  an  office  first 
filled  by  one  Brian  Tuke,  afterward  created 
Sir  Brian.  Postmasters  at  this  time  were  often 
remiss,  and  the  dispatches  tardy,  which  is  not 
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wonderful,  seeing  ^'  that  the  constables  many 
times  be  fayne  to  take  horses  oute  of  plowes 
and  cartes,  wherein  J'can  be  no  extreme 
diligence."*  Down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  no  further  improvements  are 
observable,  though  her  council  took  steps  to 
make  the  service  more  efficient  by  reforming 
the  abuses  which  had  crept  in  during  the  reign 
of  Mary.  Antecedent  to  Elizabeth's  death 
the  expenses  of  the  post  were  reduced  to  rather 
less  than  £5000  per  annum^  The  sum  charged 
for  conveying  her  majesty's  dispatches  were 
enormous. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Flemings  in 
this  country,  they  established  a  post-office  of 
their  own  between  London  and  the  continent, 
appointing,  by  the  sufferance  and  favor  of 
the  reigning  sovereign,  one  of  themselves  as 
postmaster.  In  1558  it  was  settled,  in  conse- 
quence of  disputes  between,  the  English  and  the 
foreign  posts,  that  the  Master  of  the  Postes" 
should  have  the  charge  both  of  the  English 
and  foreign  offices,  and  that  the  title  of  this 
functionary  should  be  changed  to  Chief  Post- 
master. Thomas  Randolph  was  the  first  chief 
postmaster  of  England. 

The  Reformation  had  at  this  period  consid- 
erably civilized,  as  well  as  Christianized,  the 
people;  and  other  causes,  too  numerous  to 
dwell  on  here,  were  at  work,  which  contribu- 
ted to  encourage  habits  of  locomotion  and 
the  spread  of  intelligence.  But  general  intel- 
ligence, nevertheless,  travelled  slowly.  Among 
the  common  people  few  ever  saw  a  letter. 
Public  and  private  couriers  riding  post  were 
sometimes  surrounded  by  persons  desirous  of 
obtaining  news.  The  letters  of  the  period,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Lewins,  were  most  carefully 
folded,  and  fastened  at  the  end  by  a  sort  of  pa- 
per strap,  upon  which  the  seal  was  affixed. 
Mr.  Lewins  gives  a  letter  from  Archbishop 
Parker  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  written  from 
Croydon,  on  the  22d  of  July,  1556,  of  so  im- 
portant a  character  that  one  or  more  messengers 
were  required  to  travel  night  and  day  to  deliv- 
er it  at  the  earliest  possible  moment ;  yet  it 
took  forty  hours  to  travel  sixty  three  miles. 

Curiously  enough,  it  was  reserved  for  the 
Stuarts  first  to  organize  a  system  of  letter-post 
communication.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  the 
first  James  that  some  progress  was  made  to- 
ward this  end.  Probably  the  attention  of  the 
king  was  more  especially  drawn  to  the  post  by 
this  remarkable  fact — that  the  special  messen- 
ger, Sir  Robert  Carey,  who  informed  James  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  death,  rode  post  from  Rich- 
mond in  Surrey,  to  Edinburgh,  in  less  than 
three  days.  Two  kinds  of  posts  were  brought 
into  operation  toward  the  close  of  James's  reign. 
They  were  known  as  the  through  post,  and  the 

*  Letter  from  the  Master  of  the  Postes  to  Thomas 
Cromwell. 


post  for  the  packet,  In  one  of  the  numerous 
proclamations  of  this  reign,  it  is  stated  that  the 
king  had  created  the  office  of  postmaster-gen- 
eral for  foreign  parts  out  of  England,  "  and 
hath  appointed  to  this  office  Matthew  de  Quest- 
er  the  elder,  and  Matthew  de  Quester  the 
younger."  These  appointments,  however,  gave 
great  offence  to  Lord  Stanhope,  the  English 
chief  postmaster,  and  a  suit  was  instituted  in 
the  law  courts,  which  lasted  a  long  time.  The 
dispute  was  not  settled  till  1632,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  when  Lord  Stanhope  retired  from 
the  service  of  chief  postmaster,  and  the  Quest- 
ers,  father  and  son,  assigned  the  office  they 
jointly  held  to  William  Frizell  and  Thomas 
Witherings. 

In  three  ,  years  from  Witherings*  appoint- 
ment, namely  in  1635,  he  saw  the  necessity 
for  improvement,  and  proposed  to  the  king  to 
settle  "  a  pacquet  post  between  London,  and 
all  parts  of  his  majesty's  dominions,  for  the 
carrying  and  recarrying  of  his  subjects'  let- 
ters." In  his  memorial  to  the  sovereign, 
Witherings  stated  that  letters  being  carried  by 
carriers,  or  persons  travelling  on  foot,  it  is  some- 
times full  two  months  before  any  answer  can  be 
received  from  Scotland  or  Ireland  to  London." 
He  goes  on  to  state :  "  If  any  of  his  majesty's 
subjects  shall  write  to  Madrid,  in  Spain,  he 
shall  receive  an  answer  sooner  and  surer  than 
he  shall  out  of  Scotland  or  Ireland."  Wither- 
ings proposed  that  the  journey  between  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh  should  be  performed  in 
three  days ;  and  his  memorial  had  an  effect  on 
the  council  In  a  proclamation  of  1637,  a 
monopoly  of  letter-carrying  was  established, 
which  has  been  preserved  ever  since  in  all  the 
regulations  of  the  post-office.  The  control  of  the 
English  letter-office  was  intrusted  to  the  foreign 
postmaster-general,  who  had  suggested  the  new 
undertaking.  For  five  years  Witherings  held 
the  office ;  but  having  been  charged  in  1640 
with  abusing  his  trust,  he  was  superseded  by 
Philip  Burlamachy,  a  London  merchant,  who, 
it  was  understood,  should  execute  his  duties 
under  the  inspection  of  the  principal  secretary 
of  state.  Into  the  history  of  the  strife  which 
existed  from  1641  to  1647,  between  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  Burlamachy,  and  Lord  Stanhope, 
we  will  not  here  enter.  Many  questions  were 
left  in  abeyance  till  1644,  when  the  parlimen- 
tary  forces  having  begun  to  gain  an  ascendency 
over  those  of  the  king,  the  lords  and  commons, 
by  a  joint  action,  appointed  Edmund  Prideaux, 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Conmons,  and 
subsequently  attorney-general  to  the  common- 
wealth, to  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Posts  and 
Couriers.  He  was  very  zealous  in  his  office, 
and  greatly  improved  the  service,  establishing, 
according  to  Blackstone,  a  weekly  conveyance 
of  letters  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  thereby 
saving  to  the  public  the  charge  of  maintaining 
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postuiasters  to  the  amount  of  £7000  per  annum. 
Prideaux  was  at  first  allowed  to  take  the  profits 
of  his  office  in  consideration  of  his  bearing  all  the 
charaes.  Five  years  after  his  appointment, 
however,  namely,  in  1649,  the  amount  of  reve- 
nue derived  from  the  post  had  reached  £5000, 
and  a  new  arrangement  was  the  consequence. 
The  practice  of  farming  the  post-office  revenue 
began  in  1650,  and  lasted,  so  far  as  some  of  the 
by- posts  were  concerned,  down  to  the  end  of 
the  last  century.  It  was  about  the  same  peri- 
od, 1790,  when  the  farmers-general  of  the  post 
ceased  in  France.  In  1649,  the  Common 
Council  of  London  established  a  rival  post-office 
to  that  of  the  Parliament,  denying  that  the 
latter  had  any  extensive  privilege.  Prideaux, 
while  stoutly  combating,  took  care  to  learn 
something  from  the  rival  company.  He  lower- 
ed the  rates.  He  increased  the  number  of  dis- 
patches, and  having  become  attorney-general 
he  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Council  of  State, 
and  succeeded  in  getting  the  city  establishment 
suppressed. 

(To  be  continued.) 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE    TELEGRAPH  ON  METEOR- 
OLOGY. 

Meteorology  is  a  science  that  has  engaged  phi- 
losophers for  centuries  ;  but  it  is  only  since  the 
discovery  of  the  electric  telegraph  that  they 
^have  been  able  to  make  simultaneously  and 
transmit  to  head-quarters  instantaneously  the 
results  of  their  labours  over  a  wide  field  of  ob- 
servation. Since  this  has  been  done,  immense 
strides  have  been  made,  and  it  is  rapidly  be- 
coming an  exact  science.  This  system  was  first 
commenced  by  the  meteorological  department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  September,  1860. 
Thus  the  nation  of  shop-keepers  has  been  the 
first  to  lead  the  world  in  a  new  and  most  im- 
portant applied  science,  which  must  ultimately 
save  the  lives  of  thousands  of  sailors  and  bound- 
less wealth  to  the  merchants.  The  observers 
at  the  out-stations,  which  are  all  situated  at  sea- 
ports at  the  British  island,  are  the  telegraph 
clerks — a  very  intelligent  set  of  men.  The 
Board  of  Trade  provides  them  with  every  re- 
quisite meteorological  instrument  and  provides 
a  manual  of  instruction  for  their  use.  In  this 
manner  a  staff  of  skilled  observers  are  being 
drilled  in  all  our  important  seafaring  places. 
They  are  instructed  to  send  reports  to  the 
central  office  in  Parliament-street  twice  a  day, 
at  eight  a.  M.,  and  three  p.  M.,  and  oftener 
when"  any  great  disturbance  of  their  instru- 
ments warrants  special  notifications,  to  Admiral 
Fitzroy.  These  telegrams  give  in  symbolic 
flexures  the  conditon  of  the  barometer  and  ther- 
mometer, wet  and  dry ;  the  direction  of  the 
wind )  the  force  of  the  wind  ;  the  amount  of 
cloud )  the  character  of  weather,  and  the  sea 
disturbance.    Thus  the  chief  is  supplied,  in  a 


compact  form,  with  all  the  leading  features  of 
the  sum  he  has  to  work.  When  all  the  tele- 
grams for  the  day  have  arrived,  the  various 
corrections  for  local  peculiarities  are  made,  and 
the  condition  of  the  weather  is  forecast.  As  the 
knowledge  of  circular  storms  is  becoming  more 
thoroughly  known,  the  value  of  this  daily  sum 
worked  at  head-quarters  is  becoming  of  the  last 
importance.  It  is  now  known  that  all  great 
hurricanes  move  in  cyclones  or  ovals,  in  north- 
ern latitudes,  giving  circling  winds  from  left  to 
right,  but  moving  bodily  from  the  south-west 
towards  the  north-east.  These  cyclones  are  of 
all  sizes,  and  they  move  at  a  rate  sufficiently 
slow  to  enable  warning  of  their  approach  to  be 
given  to  outports  some  time  beforehand.  The 
first  well-noted  cyclone  was  that  known  as  the 
Royal  Charter  storm.  This  hurricane  com- 
menced in  the  south-west,  about  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  and  finally  passed  off  along  the  coast  of 
Norway,  sweeping  on  its  way  across  this  island, 
and  visiting  the  west,  south,  east,  and  northern 
coast  with  gales  which  boxed  the  compass  with- 
in 24  hours.  The  passage  of  this  great  storm 
has  been  most  accurately  mapped,  and  its 
whole  course  in  every  particular  worked  out  in 
the  most  perfect  manner  by  Admiral  Fitzroy 
and  his  staff  of  observers. —  Once  a  Week. 


GrERMAN  ECONOMY. — A  late  tourist  in  Ger- 
many describes  the  economy  practiced  by  the 
peasants  as  follows:-  Each  German  has  his  house, 
his  orchard,  his  roadside  trees  so  laden  with 
fruit,  that  did  he  not  carefully  prop  them  up,  tie 
them  together,  and  in  many  places  hold  the 
boughs  together  by  wooden  clamps,  they  would 
be  torn  asunder  by  their  own  weight.  He  has 
his  own  corn  plot,  his  plot  for  mangel  wurzel  or 
hay,  for  potatoes,  for  hemp,  &c.  He  is  his  own 
master,  and  therefore  he  and  his  family  have 
the  strongest  motives  for  exertion.  In  Ger- 
many, nothing  is  lost.  The  produce  of  the  trees 
and  the  cows  is  carried  to  market.  Much  fruit 
is  dried  for  winter  use.  You  see  wooden  trays 
of  plums,  cherries,  and  sliced  apples  lying  in 
the  sun  to  dry.  You  see  strings  of  them  hang- 
ing from  the  windows  in  the  sun.  The  cows 
are  kept  up  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and 
every  green  thing  is  collected  for  them.  Every 
little  nook  where  the  grass  grows,  by  the  road 
side,  river  and  brook,  is  carefully  cut  by  the 
sickle,  and  carried  home  on  the  heads  of  the 
women  and  children,  in  baskets  or  tied  in  large 
cloths.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  lost  that  can 
possibly  be  made  of  any  use.  Weeds,  nettles,  nay, 
the  very  goose  grass  that  covers  the  waste  places, 
are  cut  up  and  taken  for  the  cows.  You  see  the 
little  children  standing  in  the  streets  of  the 
villages,  and  in  the  streams  which  generally 
run  down  them,  busy  washing  these  weeds  before 
they  are  given  to  the  cattle.  They  carefully 
collect  the  leaves  of  the  grass,  carefully  cut  their 
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.  potato  tops  for  them,  and  even,  if  other  things 
fail,  gather  green  leaves  from  the  woodlands. 

Christian  Recorder. 
 .  ««»  •  

SEA-DUST. 

To  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  sea 
and  the  marvels  which  belong  to  it,  it  may 
sound  like  one  of  Baron  Munchausen's  tales, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  ships  at  a  dis- 
tance of  many  hundreds  of  miles  from  any  land 
have  been  met  by  many  heavy  showers  of  fine 
dry  dust,  and  by  thick  yellow  fogs,  not  unlike 
London  November  fogs,  except  that  they  are 
free  from  suffocating  smell,  which  turns  out  to 
be  nothing  more  than  this  finely-divided  powder 
suspended  in  the  air,  and  waiting  for  a  favor- 
able opportunity  to  descend.  The  reddish-yellow 
fogs  are  commonly  encountered  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  where  the 
dust  is  also  abundant.    They  and  the  dust  have 
also  been  seen,  though  less  frequently,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  on  the  North  African  and  South 
European  coasts,  and  even  far  away  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Atlantic.    The  dust  has  been  known 
to  strew  the  shores  of  south-eastern  France  and 
the  whole  line  of  the  west  Italian  coast,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  fell  all  over  the  islands  of  Sar- 
dinia and  Malta.  Sometimes  the  fall  is  so  heavy 
as  to  cover  the  sails  and  decks  of  vessels,  and 
to  give  the  sea  an  appearance  similar  to  that 
presented  by  a  pond  adjacent  to  a  dusty  road 
The  powder  is  exceedingly  fine — almost  impal- 
pable.   Its  color  is  brick  red  or  bright  yellow, 
and  becomes  of  a  lighter  shade  after  being  kept 
for  some  years.    In  the  Mediterranean  the  dust 
is  known  as  Sirocco  or  African  dust,  because  it 
was  supposed  tO  come  from  some  of  the  desert 
land  of  the  African  continent.    But  it  was  only 
supposed  so  to  come ;  nothing  was  really  known 
of  its  history  or  its  home.    It  was  considered  to 
be  in  some  way  or  other  connected  with  barren 
and  dry  land — most  probably  African — and  in 
its  wide  wanderings  over  -many  degrees  of  lati- 
tude it  was  identified  with  the  wind  which 
"bloweth   where   it  listeth,"  and  concerning 
which  no  man  knoweth  "  whence  it  cometh  or 
whither  it  goeth."    In  the  absence  of  know- 
ledge, or  of  that  scientific  presumption  which 
is  akin  to  it,  speculation  was  rife  as  to  the 
origin  and  travelling  power  of  this  dust. — 
Chambers's  Journal. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  BANK-NOTES. 

In  a  recent  number  of  an  English  paper  we 
find  some  interesting  facts  respecting  the  notes  of 
the  Bank  of  England.  The  paper  on  which  the 
notes  are  printed  is  all  made  from  the  best  rags 
by  a  single  firm.  It  is  made  in  sheets  sixteen 
inches  long  by  five  inches  wide,  on  each  of  which 
two  notes  are  to  be  printed.  The  sheets  are 
then  cut  in  two,  when  each  note  has  three  rough 
edges  and  one  smooth  one.   The  peculiar  quali- 


ty of  the  paper  has  been  found  the  best  protec- 
tion against  counterfeiting.  The  engraving  of 
the  notes  has  been  imitated,  but  the  paper  never. 

A  quantity  of  paper,  enough  for  making  about 
990,000  notes,  is  forwarded  to  London  once  a 
month;  it  is  delivered  to  the  bank-note  paper- 
office,  where  it  is  counted,  and  then  handed  to 
the  printing-office.  After  passing  through  a 
machine  which  prints  all  but  the  numbers,  dates, 
and  signatures,  it  is  returned  to  the  paper-office; 
in  this  transition  state  it  is  kept  in  store ;  as 
notes  are  required,  it  is  again  passed  through 
a  machine  for  completion ;  each  sheet  is  then 
cut  in  half,  making  two  notes ;  the  notes  are 
counted,  and  carefully  examined  by  cashiers, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  reject  those  which  are  in- 
distinctly printed,  or  are  imperfect,  tied  up  in 
bundles  of  one  hundred  notes  each,  and  five  of 
these  bundles  in  one,  making  a  large  bundle  of 
five  hundred  notes.  The  average  daily  manu- 
facture is  about  thirty-seven  thousand  notes,  or 
seventy-four  bundles  of  five  hundred  notes; 
each  bundle  weighing  one  and  a  half  pounds. 
The  number  of  notes  made  in  a  year  will  be 
over  eleven  and  a  half  millions,  the  paper 
weighing  more  than  fifteen  tons.  Books  are 
printed  at  the  bank,  with  a  record  of  evert/ 
note  issued.  Every  note  presented  at  the  bank 
for  payment  is  marked  off  these  ledgers  on  the 
day  following,  the  date  of  payment  being 
stamped  on  the  note  and  in  the  ledger.  Should 
a  forged  note  chance  to  be  passed  it  would  be 
detected  the  next  day  in  posting  the  ledger. 

About  thirty-seven  thousand  notes  are  pre- 
sented daily  for  payment.  Thpy  are  cancelled 
by  tearing  off  the  signature  and  punching,  and 
then  laid  away  in  boxes,  to  be  kept  ten  years. 
If  reference  to  any  one  of  these  notes  is  re- 
quired, by  furnishing  the  number,  date,  and 
amount,  it  can  be  produced  in  ten  minutes. 
Once  a  month  the  notes  which  have  comaleted 
their  ten  years  of  rest  are  taken  out  and  burnt. 

Bank-notes  are  subject  to  many  mishaps : 
they  are  buried,  burned,  drowned,  washed  to 
pieces,  and  eaten. 

Not  many  years  since,  a  laborer  in  taking 
down  a  hedge-row,  came  across  a  small  box 
buried  in  the  soil.  Upon  examining  the  con- 
tents, they  were  found  to  be  bank-notes,  the 
proceeds  of  a  rubbery  which  had  occurred  so 
long  previous  as  to  be  almost  forgotten.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  thieves,  being  hard  pressed 
by  officers  of  the  law,  hid  the  box  where  it  was 
found,  and  were  perhaps  taken  and  hanged  for 
some  other  crime,  and  so  their  secret  died  with 
them. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  notes 
to  be  thrown  into  the  fire  along  with  waste- 
paper  and  burned.  They  are  sometimes,  too, 
used  to  light  pipes,  candles,  gas,  &c. 

Notes  have  been  blown  into  a  river,  and 
although  the  song  has  it : 
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For  a  guinea  it  will  sink, 
But  a  one-pound  note  will  float, 

five-pound  notes  will  not. 

Notes  sometimes  are  left  in  pockets  and 
washed  into  a  complete  wad.  But  the  bank 
will  redeem  them  provided  they  remain  so 
nearly  legible  that  it  is  possible  to  identify  them 

A  story  is  told  of  a  grazier  who  having  re- 
turned from  market  was  counting  his  money 
The  wind  took  one  of  the  notes  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and  it  was  swallowed  by  a  pet  lamb.  The 
animal  was  killed  directly,  and  the  note  taken 
from  its  stomach,  and  sent  to  London,  with  a 
statement  of  the  circumstances.  It  was,  of 
course  much  discolored;  but  being  ''all  there/ 
the  grazier  got  his  twenty  pounds. 

When  a  note  is  irrecoverably  lost,  the  usual 
practice  is — if  the  note  be  under  one  hundred 
pounds — to  make  the  loser  wait  five  years,  after 
which  time  application  for  payment  will  be  en- 
tertained. But,  with  notes  of  one  hundred 
pounds  and  upwards,  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount 
lost  is  invested  in  consols,  in  the  names  of  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
for  twenty  years.  During  this  time,  the  divi- 
dends, as  they  accrue,  are  paid  to  the  loser ; 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  the  stock  is  trans- 
ferred into  his  name. —  The  Methodist. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  dull,  and 
there  is  little  demand  except  for  the  supply  of  the 
home  trade.  The  quotations  rule  at  $9  50@9  75  per 
barrel  for  superfine,  $10  00@10  50  for  extra,f  10  50@ 
11  75  for  extra  family,  and  $11  50  @,  12  for  fancy  lots — 
according  to  quality.  Rye  Flour  and  Corn  Meal  are 
^uiet  and  nominally  exchanged.  The  former  at  $9  12 

Grain. — Wheat  ts  dull  and  prices  are  weak.  New 
Red  at  $2  18@2  20  for  Pennsylvania,  White  $2  40@ 
2  55  per  bushel.    Eye  sold  at$l  78.  Corn  is  scarce. 


RATES  OF  ADVERTISING. 

A  limited  amount  of  advertising  in  this  paper  will  be  done  at 
the  following  prices;  six  lines  or  less  (this  size  type)  a  square : 

One  insertion   bO  cts. 

Two  insertions  $1  00 

Tor  every  additional  insertion   40  cts. 

For  every  additional  line  or  part  thereof   10  cts. 

Philada,  8th  mo.  27,  1864. 

WALL  PAPER  AND  WINDOW-SHADE  STORE.— Plain,  Fig- 
ured and  Decorative  Wall  Papers ;  Window-Shades  in  light 
and  dark  colors,  plain  and  gilt  bordered;  also  Oil  Cloth  and 
Linen,  for  shading;  Fireboard  and  Transom  papers,  &c..  <fec. 
Workmen  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country,  at  city  rates. 
bAMOEL  F.  Baldeeston  &  Son, 

No.  902  Spring  Garden  Street,  Philada. 

10th  mo.  1.— 12t  1217. 

STOKES  &  FOULKE,  MERCHANT  TAILORS,  N^.  516  Arch  St. 
have  on  hand  a  good  assortment  of  CLOTHS,  CASSIMERES 
and  VESTINOS,  and  are  prepared  to  have  the  same  made  up  to' 
order  in  good  style  and  at  moderate  prices. 
Particular  attention  given  to  making  Friends'  Clothing. 
10  mo.  1— 23t.  3,  4,  I8ti5. 

WANTED.— By  »  young  woman,  a  situation  in  a  primary  or 
family  school,  or  as  an  assistant  teacher  in  a  large  school. 
Address,  C.  Clbm£NT,  Paulsboro,  N.  J 

10.8— 3t.  p.  f.  10.22. 

AN  APPRENTICE  WANTED  to  the  Drug  and  Apothecay  busi- 
ness.     Thomas  J.  Husband,  corner  of  3d  and  Spruce  sts 
9th  mo.  24, 1864.— 3t.  108.  Philadelphia.  ' 


BELLEVUE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE— A  Boarding  School  fo« 
Girls.  This  institution,  healthfully  and  beautifully  located  ' 
about  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  on  the  northern  limits  of 
Attleboro',  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  will  open  its  winter  term 
on  the  first  day  of  Tenth  month,  1864,  (10th  mo.  1st,  1864).  The 
course  of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a  complete  Eri' 
glish,  Classical  and  Mathematical  education.  Superior  facilities 
afforded  for  the  acquisition  of  the  French  language. 

For  terms  of  admission  and  other  particulars,  see  Circular, 
which  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Principals,  Attleboro' 
P.  0.,  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 

Israel  J.  GrahaMe, 
Janb  p.  Grahame, 
827—6  mos.  Principals. 


BRISTOL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— This  School  is 
located  in  the  Borough  of  Bristol,  Pa.,  on  the  Delaware  Kiver, 
twenty  n^iles  above  Philadelphia. 

The  situation  is  pleasant  and  healthful,  and  unsurpassed  in  con- 
venience of  access,  having  frequent  communication  with  Philadel- 
phia by  steamboat,  and  with  that  city  and  New  York  by  raihoad. 

The  course  of  instruction  comprises  the  usual  branches  of  a 
good  English  education,  together  with  Latin,  French,  Drawing, 
&c.   For  circulars  address  Kuth  Anna  Peirce, 

8  mo.  27— t.  f.  o.  Bristol,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


CONCORDVILLE  SEMINARY,  for  Young  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men, is  located  near  Concord  Station,  on  the  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  Central  R.  R.,  20  miles  west  of  Philadelphia. 

Winter  Term  of  twenty-four  weeks  will  commence  10th  month 
3d,  1864.   For  Catalogue  apply  to  Joseph  Shoetledge,  or  Augus- 
tus C.  NoRRis,  Coucordville,  Delaware  couuty,  Pa. 
8  th  mo  20,  1864.— tf. 

WM.  HEACOCK,  General  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North 
Ninth  Street. — A  general  assortment  of  ready-made  Coffins, 
and  every  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  "Fair  Hill"  Burial 
Ground, — Funerals,  and  all  other  business  connected  with  the 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 
7  th  mo.  30.— ly.  p.wx.^. 


CHESTER  VALLEY  ACADEMY,  for  both  sexes,  will  re-opeii 
on  the  5th  of  9th  month,  1864.  This  institution  is  located  at 
Coatesville,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Central  R.  R.,  38  miles  &om 
Philadelphia,  and  68  from  Harrisburg.  Number  of  pupils  last 
year,  123.   For  Catalogues  address, 

Jonatqan  K.  Tatlok,  Principal, 

Coatesville,  Chester  county,  Pa. 
8th  mo.  13,— 3m.  npfl029  enz. 


E 


LIZA  P.  GAUNT,  solicits  MACHINE  Stitching,  at  No.  800  Lo- 
cust street,  Philadelphia. 
9th  mo.  24,  1864.— 3t.  108. 


FOR  SALE,  at  Clarksboro',  Gloucester  county,  New  Jersey,  a 
Desirable  Farm,  containing  80  acres ;  with  meadow,  good 
stream  of  water,  timber,  good  buildings,  etc.,  situated  on  the  Sa- 
lem and  Gloucester  turnpike,  five  miles  below  W'oodbury.  For 
particulars  euquire  of  Wm.  Haines,  "  Cedar  Lawu  Farm,"  near 
the  premises,  or  Thomas  P.  Marshall,  Trenton,  N.J. 
9th  mo.  24,  1864.— tf. 


FREE  SUGAR.— Choice  Granulated  Maple  Sugar,  from  Somerset 
county.  Pa.,  for  sale,  (by  the  barrel  only,)  at 

Wm.  H.  Woodward's, 
9th  month  17,  1864.  4t.— p.  f.  108.  516  Market  Street. 

BOOKS  FOR  SALE  BY  THE  SUBSCRIBERS. 
"  Friends'  Miscellany,"  compiled  by  John  and  Isaac 

Comly,  (11  vols.)    $7.50 

Journal  of  John  Comly,  (600  pages)  1.50 

Conversations,  &c  ,  of  Thomas  Story   1.00 

Journal  and  works  of  John  Woolman,  carefully  collated 

and  piepared  by  John  Comly  1.00 

Hugh  Judge's  Journal   70 

Memoirs:  Ann  Byrd,  Isaac  Martin,  and  Rufus  Hall,  each  -  •  •  25 
Charles  Comly,  Byberry,  Pa., 
or,  Emmor  Comly,  No.  131, 
3mo.  12. 1864.— tf.         North  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 

m    ELLWOOD  ZELL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Booksellers  and  Sta- 
X  •     tioners.  Second  Floor  No's.  17  and  19  South  Sixth  Street, 
Philadelphia.   Also,  Manufacturers  of  Photograph  Aibnms,  and 
Publishers  of  Friends'  Books,  and  Foulke's  Almanac. 
3d  mo.  12.  1864.  tf. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  JOURNAL  OF  DAVID  SANDS. 
(Continued  from  p.  484.) 

3d  mo.  12th. — Reached  Nismes,  where  we 
lodged,  and  finding  none  of  our  friends  there, 
after  paying  a  visit  to  the  mother  of  John  de 
Marselac,  who  is  now  in  America,  we  took  a 
conveyance  to  go  to  Congenies,  which  we  had 
travelled  so  far  to  see,  and  where  we  arrived 
3d  mo.  13.  Lewis  Majolier  came  to  the  Inn 
and  took  us  to  his  house,  where  we  met  several 
of  those  called  Friends,  who  were  pleased  to 
see  us. 

To  express  the  feeling  and  exercise  attending 
my  mind  since  I  left  Paris  is  out  of  my  power; 
but  this  I  can  say,  the  Lord  is  good,  and  his 
loving-kindness  has  been  abundantly  and  re- 
newedly  manifested  to  me  from  time  to  time; 
and  I  have  been  strengthened  beyond  my  ex 
pectation ;  having  travelled  in  rains  and  all 
kinds  of  weather,  and  been  preserved  from  ta- 
king cold,  or  being  otherwise  indisposed  so  as 
to  lay  by  one  day,  and  am  now  in  better  health 
of  body,  and  more  peaceful  in  mind,  than  I 
have  been  since  being  on  the  Continent.  The 
hope  of  being  soon  at  liberty  to  return  to  my 
friends  in  England,  and,  if  the  Lord  permit,  to 
my  family  in  America,  affords  me  a  sweet  com- 
fort beyond  what  words  can  set  forth. 

The  state  of  the  friendly  people  here  whom 
we  came  to  visit  appears  low  at  this  time  : 
many  have  flinched  from  the  religious  profes- 
sion that  they  once  made,  during  the  present 
war )  yet  there  remains  a  small  number  who 


appear  concerned  for  the  cause  of  righteous- 
ness, who  are  made  near  to  us  in  Gospel  love ; 
and  a  hope  remains  that  many  of  the  scattered 
ones  will  be  again  brought  to  the  fold ;  and 
that  the  Lord  will  yet  raise  up  a  people  here, 
who  shall  show  forth  his  praise. 

3d  mo.  14th. — We  had  a  meeting,  where 
most  of  those  who  had  been  considered  friend- 
ly attended.  Both  William  Savery  and  myself 
having  something  to  offer,  though  in  a  broken 
manner;  as  there  were  none  who  could  inter- 
pret for  us  except  my  young  friend,  Benjamin 
Johnson,  who,  understanding  a  little  French 
assisted  another  Friend,  who  could  speak  a  lit- 
tle English  ;  so  that  the  substance  of  what  was 
delivered  was  not  lost.  After  we  had  relieved 
our  minds,  Lewis  Majolier  spoke  at  length  to 
them ;  and  after  him,  another  arose  and  took 
off  his  hat,  which  had  a  cockade  on  it ;  he  also 
had  much  to  say,  and  was  followed  by  an  an- 
cient Friend,  who  spoke  for  a  length  of  time; 
and  though  it  appeared  singular,  a  solemnity 
seemed  over  the  meeting,  and  we  were  favored 
to  part  in  much  nearness  of  heart.  We  spent 
most  of  the  next  day  in  visiting  families; 
though  we  could  say  but  little,  yet  something 
very  solemn  attended,  and  they  were  often 
much  broken.  We  found  about  fifteen  fami- 
lies who  called  themselves  Friends,  whom  we 
visited,  which  occupied  our  time  until  First-day; 
the  19th,  when  we  had  two  meetings,  attended 
by  about  seventy  persons.  We  prepared  in 
writing  what  we  wished  to  say  :  we  had  it 
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translated  and  read  at  the  close  of  the  forenoon 
meeting,  which  affected  them  much,  and  the 
meeting  parted  without  much  more  being  said, 
except  by  their  own  members.  The  afternoon 
meeting  appeared  still  more  solemn,  as  there 
were  many  things  brought  forth  of  which  they 
gathered  the  substance  ;  we  parted  again  in 
a  very  tender  and  broken  manner.  We  found 
that  in  their  troubles,  during  this  present  year, 
they  bad  dropped  three  Monthly  Meetings; 
which  brought  an  exercise  over  our  minds,  and 
a  concern  to  propose  the  reviving  of  them  again  ; 
this  we  found  many  of  them  desirous  of;  and 
having  proposed  the  time  for  the  meeting, 
there  came  about  forty  of  those  they  called 
members,  who  appeared  solid.  None  of  them 
were  plain  in  their  dress,  so  as  to  hold  up  our 
testimony  in  that  respect;  yet  they  acknowl- 
edged the  propriety  of  it,  and  seemed  under 
some  concern  for  an  improvement  in  that  and 
ether  respects  ;  so  that  a  comfortable  hope  was 
experienced  that  they  would  make  such  altera- 
tions as  were  necessary  for  their  own  present 
good  and  the  honor  of  their  profession.  They 
arc  a  very  kind  hospitable  people,  though  gen- 
erally in  low  circumstances,  and  we  felt  much 
sympathy  for  them.  They  live  in  a  very  beau- 
tiful valley  (the  mountains  lying  on  the  north 
and  east)  which  is  under  cultivation  with  vines, 
almonds,  olives,  and  figs,  which  affords  a  beau- 
tiful prcspect  from  the  small  adjoining  moun- 
tain. We  saw  mountains  covered  with  deep 
snow  while  others  were  in  a  flourishing  state. 
South  of  the  village  we  had  a  view  of  the  Med- 
iterranean sea.  They  work  in  the  sides  of  the 
mountain  with  great  labor  and  pains  :  it  is  said 
the  best  olives  in  France  grow  there.  The 
people  here  keep  no  cows,  but  are  supplied 
with  milk  from  the  sheep  and  goats. 

Having  done  what  we  apprehended  was  our 
duty,  we  took  leave  of  our  friends  in  much 
nearness  of  spirit,  recommending  them  to  the 
Shepherd  of  Israel  ;  as  not  expecting  to  see 
them  again  in  this  world;  and  1  felt  a  full  re- 
ward for  all  my  trouble,  i  may  in  much  hu- 
mility, mention  that,  before  we  took  leave,  I 
felt  drawn  to  supplicate  the  Great  Father  of 
the  family,  which  was  a  new  trial,  as  there 
were  none  to  interpret ;  having  submitte^d  to 
the  intimation  of  the  Divine  will,  I  thought  I 
had  seldom  had  more  strength  given,  and  the 
people  appeared  much  affected ;  so  that  the 
Lord  works  by  his  Spirit  when  and  as  he 
pleases,  even  where  the  words  spoken  are 
not  understood  by  the  outward  ear.  We  part- 
ed from  these  tender  people  after  spending 
eighteen  days  with  them,  being  a  longer  time 
than  we  intended;  having  been  detained  by 
the  illness  of  our  young  friend  Benjamin 
Johnson.  The  Lord  was  pleased  to  raise  him 
80  far  that  we  felt  it  safe  to  leave  him  a  few 
days  to  rest,  and  to  meet  us  at  Nismes. 


3d  mo.  30th. — We  had  left  Congenies,  and 
reached  Giles's  near  night,  travelling  over  a 
very  rough  way,  which  fatigued  me  very  much, 
as  my  horse  was  poor  and  myself  feeble.  W^e 
were  conducted  by  oiir  friends  to  the  house  of 
Peter  Massignon,  who  received. us  very  kindly; 
several  others  soon  came,  who  call  themselves 
Friends,  though  they  had  no  appearance  of  it 
by  their  dress,  yet  seemed  very  glad  to  see  us. 
In  the  evening  we  had  a  meeting  with  them, 
where  about  fifty  very  sober  kind  of  people  at- 
tended, who  seemed  acquainted  with  sitting  in 
silence.  The  meeting  seemed  to  be  owned  by 
the  Lord's  presence,  and  several  short  testimo- 
nies were  borne,  though  I  felt  it  my  place  to 
keep  silence,  as  I  have  done  most  of  the  time 
since  I  have  been  here;  the  meeting  parted 
solidly.  We  visited  some  of  them  in  their 
fiimilies,  which  was  a  time  of  favor.  Next 
day  we  had  two  meetings  ;  that  in  the  morning 
was  attended  by  about  seventy  persons,  and 
several  testimonies  were  borne.  One  by  a 
young  woman,  Mary  Yentigole,  who  had  ac- 
ceptably appeared  in  the  ministry  ;  and  two  of 
them  were  lively  in  their  gifts.  They  seemed 
to  have  a  very  great  influence  on  the  people. 
Our  meeting  in  the  afternoon  was  not  quite  so 
large,  but  appeared  to  be  a  tender  time.  In 
this  meeting  I  felt  drawn  to  prayer  ;  it  was  a 
season  that  greatly  refreshed  my  deeply-tried 
mind  ;  and  though  the  people  did  not  under- 
stand my  language,  yet  they  felt  their  hearts 
humbled  much  ;  and  soon  after  I  arose  a  young 
man  appeared  in  the  ministry,  in  a  very  ten- 
der broken  manner,  it  being  the  first  time,  and 
the  assembly  was  much  affected.  Thus  our 
meeting  was  crowned  with  life,  and  we  parted 
under  the  solid  covering  that  had  been  felt  to 
be  over  us.  In  the  evening  we  assembled  a 
few  of  the  most  concerned  men  and  women,  to 
lay  before  them  some  things  affecting  their  so- 
ciety, which  they  seemed  willing  to  take  into 
consideration. 

4th  mo.  1st. — This  day  being  wet,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  get  out ;  but  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening  had  a  meeting,  which  the  most 
of  them  attended,  and  we  were  favored  to  feel 
our  minds  measurably  baptized  by  the  one 
Spirit  into  one  body;  and  after  opening  our 
prospects  to  them,  respecting  the  necessity  of 
keeping  up  their  meetings  in  the  authority  of 
truth,  they  appeared  sensible  of  the  necessity 
of  dwelling  near  the  Fountain  of  Life.  We 
then  felt  easy  to  inform  them  that  we  intended 
leaving  the  next  morning,  when  most  of  them 
came  to  take  leave  of  us.  It  was  a  season  in 
which  our  hearts  were  tendered,  not  expecting 
to  meet  again. 

Proceeded  three  leagues  to  Nismes.  This 
city  has  many  places  of  antiquity.  That  which 
most  particularly  struck  my  attention  was  one 
said  to  have  been  built  forty  years  before  the 
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birth  of  Christ;  and  one  other  building  which 
appears  verj  ancient,  as  the  pillars,  though  of 
hewn  stone,  were  muph  wasted  by  time.  Here 
is  a  fountain  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  a  moun- 
tain that  lies  on  the  west  of  the  town,  and 
affords  an  abundance  of  water,  which  runs 
through  the  city;  it  is  about  three  rods  wide 
and  five  feet  deep.  This  appears  to  have  been 
a  place  of  great  repute  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
man government,  which  was  its  most  flourish- 
ing period,  more  than  a  thousand  years  since. 
We  here  met  with  several  people  who  treated 
us  respectfully.  We  parted  with  our  friends 
of  Giles's  at  Nismes,  who  had  stayed  with  us 
in  much  nearness  of  spirit,  and  proceeded  on 
our  way. 

We  reached  Lyons  4th  mo.  9th.  Here  we 
tarried  two  days,  for  Benjamin  Johnson  to 
recover  his  health,  which  he  did  sufficiently 
to  travel.  The  country,  since  we  left  Lyons, 
looks  very  fine  and  highly  cultivated;  the 
valleys  spread  wide,  and  are  the  most  beauti- 
ful I  have  seen  in  France.  The  cities  and  vil- 
lages are  near  each  other,  and  all  seem  flourish- 
ing. Having  pursued  our  journey  as  Ben- 
jamin's health  would  permit; 

4th  mo.  20th — We  arrived  at  Pans,  where 
we  again  met,  with  our  former  friends;  I  be- 
lieve we  were  rejoiced  to  meet  again.  After 
staying  a  night  there,  we  laid  our  intention  of 
leaving  before  the  American  Consul,  who  en- 
gaged to  provide  us  with  a  passport,  and  for- 
ward it  to  Dunkirii. 

On  the  25th,  we  left  Paris,  after  having  ta- 
ken leave  of  several  of  our  countrymen,  amongst 
whom  was  a  kinsman,  a  son  of  Comfort  Sands. 
On  our  way  we  met  an  Englishman,  who  invic- 
ed  us  to  his  house,  as  we  could  go  no  further, 
owing  to  our  carriageh  aving  given  way.  We 
found  him  of  an  open  disposition,  but  in  his 
principles  he  inclined  to  Deism.  He  signified 
he  wished  well  to  all  men,  but  as  to  a  hereafter, 
he  did  not  trouble  himself  about  it.  We  pro- 
posed having  a  meeting,  as  there  was  several 
Euglishmen  there  ;  but  he  thought  it  would 
not  be  expedient  at  that  time,  considering  the 
state  of  the  French  nation ;  as  they  were  liv- 
ing among  them,  and  they  were  already  very 
jealous  of  them.  We  tarried  until  the  next 
afternoon.  He  invited  us  to  take  breakfast 
and  dinner  with  him,  which  we  accepted ;  and 
t^ok  a  walk  with  him  to  see  the  seat  of  the 
Prince  of  Conde,  who  had  fled,  during  the 
troubles,  into  Germany.  The  situation  and 
buildings,  I  thought  exceeded  anything  1 
had  seen  in  France.  It  looked  as  though  na- 
ture, and  art  had  united  to  render  this  place 
every  way  desirable  ;  the  waters  around  it,  with 
an  abundance  offish;  the  various  walks  wind- 
ing through  the  woods,  with  beautiful  plains 
and  delightful  meadows,  all'  unite  in  one  view, 
rendering  it  desirable  to  possess,  and  highly 


pleasing  to  look  upon.  Yet,  what  is  it,  when 
compared  with  the  expected  joys  of  an  eternal 
inheritance,  when  the  honors  and  distresses 
that  attend  the  things  of  this  world  are  felt  no 
more  ?  This  place  now  lies  desolate,  though 
some  part  of  the  estate  is  occupied  by  our  afore- 
said friend,  whose  name  is  Potter;  he  carries 
on  the  making  of  china,  and  many  other 
branches,  and  has  in  his  employment  about 
one  hundred  men.  We  found  several  tiers 
who  were  called  Quakers,  who  have  come  from 
England.  We  left  some  books  with  them,  and 
took  leave,  after  having  a  little  to  offer  by  way 
of  advice,  of  a  religious  nature. 

4th  mo.  24th. — We  arrived  at  Dunkirk 
much  fatigued  :  having  travelled  seven  hun- 
dred miles  with  but  little  stopping,  we  were 
glad  of  a  little  rest,  but  my  prospect  was  to  go 
to  Geneva.  I  felt  but  little  satisfaction  or 
rest  here ;  yet  as  I  did  not  act  in  wilful  diso- 
bedience, and  as  Benjamin  Johnson  had  beea 
long  sick,  and  William  Savery  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  with  him,  we  came  to  this 
city,  where  we  have  been  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  back  to  England. 

We  have  had  two  meetings,  that  were  in 
a  good  measure  favored  seasons,  in  the  renew- 
ing of  our  strength,  and  that  of  the  few  Friends 
in  this  place,  and  some  others  who  attended 
the  meetings.  We  waited  many  days  before 
receiving  any  passport;  during  which  time  we 
had  several  meetings  to  general  satisfaction.  A 
way  was  opened  for  us  beyond  our  expectation, 
as  the  mayor  and  some  of  the  principal  people 
became  concerned  for  us ;  and  after  proposing 
many  plans  with  which  we  could  not  feel  easy, 
such  as  passing  under  the  names  of  others 
(which  was  frequently  done)  in  order  to  get 
away,  as  no  vessel  could  leave  for  any  English 
port.  However  we  could  not  feel  easy  without 
letting  the  magistrates  know  it  was  our  inten- 
tion to  go  to  England,  if  we  could  get  there  ; 
that  we  would  not  clear  for  any  port;  only 
wishing  to  go  on  board  a  ship  to  get  out  of 
their  ports,  which  was  not  taken  ill  by  him ; 
but  seeing  our  uprightness,  they  were  the  more 
loving  towards  us,  and  made  matters  so  as  to 
be  quite  easy  to  us. 

5th  mo.  14th. — We  left  Dunkirk  with  Cap- 
tain Johnson,  who  agreed  to  land  us  in  En- 
gland, where  we  arrived  the  next  day,  after  a 
pleasant  passage ;  but  we  soon  perceived  that 
we  had  a  new  trial  to  encounter,  as  the  captain 
told  us  he  was  obliged  to  land  us  in  the  night 
or  secretly  ;  as  it  was  against  the  laws  to  land 
any  from  France.  We  objected  to  proceeding 
in  this  way,  and  while  consulting  what  course 
to  pursue,  a  small  fishing  boat  came  alongside ; 
and  we  agreed  with  the  captain  to  land  us  at 
Margate ;  or  if  they  objected  to  our  landing 
there,  to  carry  us  to  Gravesend.  We  therefore 
left  the  ship ;  and  the  fishermen  landed  us  at 
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the  former  place,  where  being  examined  by  an 
officer,  we  told  him  our  business  and  from 
whence  we  come.  He  said  we  could  not  land, 
and  that  the  boatman  who  brought  us  was  lia- 
ble to  be  fined.  We  told  him  we  had  no  inten- 
tion of  landing  contrary  to  law,  which  made 
him  easy.  '  Several  of  our  friends  came  to  see 
us,  particularly  a  young  woman  with  whom  I 
had  before  a  near  acquaintance.  They  were 
very  anxious  for  our  landing,  but  considering 
our  delicate  situation,  we  chose  rather  to  go  to 
Gravesend.  Our  dear  friends  gave  us  up,  af- 
ter furnishing  us  with  some  necessaries,  which 
we  stood  in  need  of  After  a  trying  passage, 
considering  that  we  had  scarcely  a  place  where 
we  could  He  down,  through  the  goodness  of  the 
Lord  we  were  favored  to  land  safely  next  day, 
about  ten  o'clock.  After  resting  a  short  time, 
(having  left  our  dear  friend  Benjamin  John- 
son at  Margate,  where  he  was  permitted  to 
land  as  he  was  very  sick,)  we  took  passage  to 
London,  without  any  questions  being  asked, 
where  we  arrived  5th  mo.  16th,  1797,  and 
were  received  with  much  openness  by  our  be- 
loved friends. 

The  following  letter  addressed  to  M.  L.  of 
Whitby,  affords  lively  evidence  of  the  humble 
yet  confiding  frame  of  his  mind  at  this  time, 
in  the  review  of  his  Continental  travels  ; — 
London,  6th  mo.  5th,  1797. 

Dear  Friend — 

Our  beloved  friend  George  Saunders  being 
here,  by  whom  I  have  been  informed  not  only 
of  thy  health,  but  of  many  others  of  my  near 
friends  in  the  north,  which  had  afforded  me 
much  satisfaction.  I  have  been  favored  much 
as  to  my  health  since  I  left  England,  and  am 
at  present  much  better  than  when  I  was  travel- 
ling in  the  north  of  England.  I  often  think 
of  thee  as  a  sister  who  has  been  made  near  in 
the  best  sense,  and  who,  I  believe  travails  with 
me  in  desire  for  the  prosperity  of  t-ruth.  I 
sometimes  find  my  mind  turned  towards  Whit- 
by, and,  I  think  it  may  be  possible  that  I  may 
break  bread  under  thy  roof;  but  as  l.o  the  time, 
1  must  leave  it  for  the  present. 

I  may  inform  thee  that  I  met  with  much 
openness  in  many  places,  when  on  the  conti- 
«nent,  amongst  different  nations  and  classes  of 
people;  so  that  in  looking  back,  I  feel  a  com- 
fortable hope  that  I  have  not  run  wholly  in 
vain  ;  yet  have  abundant  cause  to  reflect  on  my 
own  unfruitfulness  and  unworthiness ;  but  Ij 
am  supported  so  as  to  move  forward  as  way  ' 
may  open,  in  humble  hope  that  I  shall  be  as  I 
one  accepted  ;  if  not  for  my  own  sake,  for  the 
sake*of  the  Beloved  of  souls;  in  whose  name, 
and  by  whose  righteous  Spirit,  I  expect  to  be 
justified. 

1  lately  heard  from  my  family,  who  were  all 
well,  and,  I  believe,  endeavoring  to  do  well 
every  way. 


Dear  George  Saunders  is  waiting,  and  meet- 
ing time  is  near ;  I  must  therefore  conclude, 
and  in  near  affection  and  tender  love  to  thee 
and  Friends  in  W^hitby,  I  do  desire  that  the 
Lord  may  bless  both  thee  and  them  with  the 
choicest  blessings  of  the  goodly  mountains ; 
that,  under  his  care  and  protection,  we  may  all 
journey  forward;  and  at  last  be  admitted  into 
those  beautiful  mansions,  where  the  morning 
stars  sing  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God 
shout  for  joy. — Farewell,  my  dear  sifter  in 
Gospel  fellowship  :  thy  affectionate  brother  in 
Christ,  David  Sands. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  David 
Sands  to  Isaac  Cooke,  of  Manchester,  though 
not  in  order  of  date,  yet  having  come  into  the 
hands  of  the  editor,  is  thought  worthy  of  a 
place  in  these  pages  : — 

Warrington  12th  mo.  15th.  1795. 

Dear  Friend — 

In  much  sympathy  and  true  brotherly  love,  I 
present  thee  with  these  lines,  being  much  dis- 
appointed in  not  meeting  thee  here.  I  hope 
you  are  on  the  mending  hand,  and  that  I  shall 
yet  be  favored  to  enjoy  under  your  roof,  and 
amongst  your  very  affectionate  children,  a  few 
more  of  such  agreeable  hours,  of  which  I  have 
already  passed  so  many ;  when  we  had,  added 
to  our  family  comforts,  that  of  a  most  agreeable 
circle  of  dear  brethren  and  sisters ;  and  above 
all,  the  Divine  Master's  presence  to  crown 
our  little  assembly;  when  our  parlor  became 
as  the  school  and  nursing-room  for  the  disci- 
ples and  children  of  Christ. 

As  to  the  business  of  the  day,  thou  may  be 
better  informed  than  by  me  at  present;  but 
may  let  thee  know  I  am  nearly  through  the 
visit  t©  the  families  of  Friends  except  to  those 
in  this  place  :  and  though  it  is  a  work  which 
has  required  much  patience  and  perseverance, 
yet  it  now  affords  me  a  secret  satisfaction,  and 
I  seem  clear  that  stopping  amongst  you,  and 
visiting  the  families  in  this  Monthly  Meeting, 
has  been  the  way  of  peace. 

Now,  dear  Isaac,  I  have  little  more  to  say 
than  that  I  wish  thee  to  keep  above  sinking 
under  thy  varied  exercises;  as  I  think  thou 
hast  no  just  cause  to  distrust  the  arm  that  has 
always  born-e  thee  up  under  all  thy  former 
troubles,  and  brought  thee  up  as  from  Jordan's 
bottom,  more  fit  for  the  Master's  use  than  when 
thou  wast  going  into  it.  Thou  hast  my  little 
help  in  spirit,  which  will  not  hurt  thee,  if  it 
does  thee  no  good. 

If  the  state  of  thy  family  did  not  prevent, 
I  should  write  thee  to  meet  me  at  Langtree  meet- 
ing to  morrow.  Thou  art  still  near  and  dear  to 
me,  with  thy  companion  and  children.  I  take 
leave  in  much  love  and  affection,  and  rest  thy 
affectionate  friend.  •  David  Sands. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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SARAH  RODMAN. 
(Continued  from  page  486.) 

2d  mo.  12th. — "  Can  I  without  regret,  reflect 
that  many  days  have  passed,  which,  from  dif- 
ferent occurrences  deserved  to  be  minuted, 
without  one  line  by  which  they  might  be  re- 
membered, or  brought  to  future  observation  ? 
The  favor  experienced  at  our  Quarterly  Meeting, 
particularly  where  my  mind  was  more  divested 
of  outward  concern  than  usual — less  desirous 
to  please  men,  and  in  a  degree  willing  to  attend 
with  strict  diligence  to  the  voice  of  instruction 
and  reproof.  For  several  days  I  have  wit- 
nessed presprvation  from  some  hurtful  things, 
with  renewed  desires  that  my  future  steps  may 
be  marked  with  obedience ;  and  that  He  who 
has  been  pleased  to  call  me,  may  graciously 
condescend  to  continue  his  mercies,  that  I  may 
become  one  of  the  chosen  of  the  Lord,  and  by 
living  in  bis  holy  fear,  be  of  some  little  use  in 
my  generation  and  my  fleeting  hours  be  con- 
tinually attended  with  humility  and  watchful- 
ness, free  from  hypocrisy  and  other  evils. 

Job  Scott's  particular  advices  to  the  youth, 
seemed  to  be  blended  with  excellent  cautions 
to  those  further  advanced  in  years — if  parents 
were  not  taught  in  the  school  of  wisdom  them- 
selves, they  were  not  qualified  to  instruct  their 
children  in  the  way  of  well  doing. 

Isaac  Lawton  was  engaged  in  like  mann^ 
to  the  young  friends,  and  enlarged  on  that 
prophetic  passage  :  '  Instead  of  the  thorn  shall 
come  up  the  fir-tree,  and  instead  of  the  briar, 
the  myrtle-tree.'  That  something  pleasant, 
healing  and  truly  desirable  might  supplant 
every  evil  inclination  of  our  minds,  he  recom- 
mended strict  attention  to  unerring  Wisdom; 
described  the  evil  tendency  of  wrong  habits 
and  practices ;  desired  the  counsel  and  warn- 
ing received  might  not  be  forgotten,  but  trea- 
sured up,  lest  it  should  be  remembered  against 
us.  At  our  Monthly  Meeting  he  was  engaged 
in  the  same  way,  from  the  same  text;  and  re- 
peated the  charge  formerly  to  one  of  the 
churches :  '  Repent  and  do  thy  first  works'— 
representing  the  first  works  to  be  the  denial  of 
self;  which  I  comfortably  hope  I  am  not  alto- 
gether unmindful  of — and  happy  will  it  be  if  I 
so  perj^evere,  that  He  who  is  gracious  and  not 
wanting  in  kindness,  may  behold  me  constantly 
engaged  in  this  work." 

3d  mo.  29th. — A  day  of  favor  though  great 
deficiency — for  refusing  the  call  of  a  friend  in 
our  Monthly  Meeting.  I  was  afliicted,  and  in 
consequence  thereof  omitted  making  an  excuse 
to  an  appointment,  which  I  hope  is  for  the  best 
— though  I  have  had  doubts.  May  I  never  be 
found  in  poor  Uzza's  situation,  stretching  out 
an  unprepared  hand,  but  come  forth  in  the 
Master's  time,  as  a  sheep  from  the  washing 
pool." 


3d  mo.  30th. — This  day,  though  sensible 
of  errors,  I  hope  the  Lord  is  leading  me  and 
turning  my  mind  from  visibles  to  seek  him 
alone ;  my  earnest  wish  is  to  be  approved  of 
him,  for  vain  is  a  dependence  on  man.  Let  me 
appear  as  I  may,  if  I  do  but  yield  to  all  the  re- 
quirings  of  truth  everlasting,  therein  I  shall 
find  peace." 

6th  mo.  25th,  1786.--"  My  mind  is  humbled 
under  a  sense  of  many  unmerited  favors,  and  I 
have  felt  fervent  desires  to  turn  with  full  reso- 
lution to  the  Lord  my  Grod,  who  hath  all  power 
both  in  heaven  and  in  earth ;  whose  heavenly 
regard  is  so  movingly  extended,  as  to  regard 
even  the  falling  of  a  sparrow;  and  who  gra- 
ciously visited  me  in  early  youth,  and  made  my 
heart  sensible  of  his  love  and  holy  fear — but 
with  sorrow,  I  may  acknowledge  my  frequent 
revoitings,  yet  has  Fie  repeated  these  conde- 
scending favors.  Although  my  manifest  de- 
viations afford  but  little  encouragement,  these 
graciously  continued  visits  and  reproofs  of  in- 
struction induce  me  still  to  hope  they  may  not  • 
all  be  ineffectual,  but  that  my  soul  may  yet 
be  allured  to  walk  in  the  paths  of  safety  and 
peace." 

1st  mo.  30th,  1787. — "  Through  condescend- 
ing goodness  was  favored  to  feel  in  both  meet- 
ings a  centering  to  the  place  of  seeking,  and 
trust  I  felt,  in  a  degree,  the  humbling  power'of 
truth." 

2d  mo.  16th. — "  I  believe  it  is  in  vain  to 
expect  an  immortal  crown  and  be  unwilling  to 
bear  the  cross ;  I  yet  resist  the  work  of  truth 
too  much." 

2d  mo.  17th. — When  I  am  favored  with  a 
liberty  in  the  truth,  I  am  apt  to  abuse  it.  May 
I  be  enabled  to  yield  to  the  holy  cross  and  be- 
come one  of  the  circumcised  in  heart  and  truly 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Lord." 

2d  mo.  25th. — "  How  shall  1  note  properly  the 
condescending  kindness  experienced  this  day 
notwithstanding  my  revoitings  in  both  meet- 
ings. I  remember  particularly  the  teachings 
of  wisdom,  to  strive  above  all  things  to  enter 
the  straight  gate,  and  walk  in  the  narrow  path 
that  ends  in  peace." 

3d  mo.  5th. — "  Yesterday  we  were  prevented 
attending  meeting  by  the  weather.  Oh  that  I 
so  lived,  that  when  circumstances  prevent  my 
assembling  with  the  faithful,  my  spirit  might 
with  theirs  be  refreshed,  and  my  strength  re- 
newed, as  when  favored  to  join  them  outwardly 
— a  favor  I  might  ofiener  partake  of,  if  deserv- 
ing. Double  thy  diligence,  O  my  soul !  arise 
and  work  1" 

8d  mo.  31st. — "  Left  my  dear  mother  and 
family — had  three  hours'  passage  to  Providence.  - 
The  latter  part  of  the  evening  was  attended 
with  severe  reflections  on  the  unguarded  and 
inconsiderate  conversation  of  the  day,  but  was 
not  left  without  desires  that  I  may  yet  be 
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■worthy  and  wholly  devoted  to  the  Lord  and 
his  pure  service/' 

4th  mo.  10th. — "  Deficient  this  day  in  not 
yielding  a  steady  obedience  to  the  requirings 
of  truth,  and  waiting  in  secret  retirement  that 
I  might  know  how  to  step  aright.  May  the 
ensuing  Quarterly  Meeting  prove  a  useful  sea- 
son, and  I  be  preserved  in  reverent  fear  not  to 
offend  Him,  who  is  merciful  to  me,  or  discour- 
age my  fellow-pilgrims,  and  thereby  bring  dis- 
quiet to  my  mind." 

4th  mo.  12th.— ''This  day  attended  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  at  Greenwich,  which  was 
favored  with  a  quiet  solemnity.  Oh  my  soul ! 
be  not  wanting  on  thy  p^rt,  and  the  Lord  of 
mercy  will,  I  trust,  continue  to  show  mercy. 
Though  He  should  bring  low.  He  will  not  ut- 
terly cast  off,  or  forsake  a  poor  unworthy  crea- 
ture, destitute  indeed,  without  his  holy  aid. 
Desires  were  raised,  that  I  might  experience 
divine  preservation. 

4th  mo.  18th. — "I  feel  desirous  that  the 
hours  of  my  solitude  may  be  dedicated  to  that 
improvement  my  soul  needs,  and  that  a  bless- 
ing may  attend  my  feeble  endeavors.  I  have 
need  to  be  cautious  in  my  sisters'  absence, 
watching  over  myself  with  unremitting  dili- 
gence, endeavoring  to  discharge  my  duty  to 
those  around  in  example  and  precept  as  a 
housekeeper.  But  it  is  easier  to  keep  a  house 
in  order  outwardly,  than  to  keep  my  mind  de- 
voted to  the  great  Master,  and  be  willing  to  do 
my  duty  when  his  gracious  pointings  are  mani- 
fested in  the  way  of  the  cross." 

4th  mo.  23d. — "  Made  work  for  repentance 
by  speaking  in  a  confidential  manner  to  a 
friend;  there  was  more  need  of  looking  at 
my  own  unworthiness,  than  investigating  the 
conduct  of  others.  May  the  conviction  I  felt, 
guard  me  against  similar  missteps." 

4th  mo.  26th. — "May  all  my  conduct  be  cir- 
cumspect through  this  day,  and  my  attention 
truly  turned  to  my  soul's  advancement.  0 
that  I  might  move  one  step  toward  the  straight 
gate  that  it  might  make  way  for  more, 
until  1  find  admission  through  the  door  of  the 
sheepfold,  and  am  numbered  with  the  lambs 
of  his  pasture — the  regenerated  babes  whose 
sole  dependence  is  on  the  Shepherd  of  Israel, 
who  neither  deceives,  nor  can  be  deceived  by 
any  false  pretensions,  however  specious  to  the 
view  of  short-sighted  mortals.  Received  let- 
ters from  my  dear  sisters  at  home.  May  they 
be  preserved  and  made  spotless  by  the  law  of 
regeneration  with  my  own  soul,  that  we  may  be 
true  helpmates  to  each  other." 

5th  mo.  1st. — "Although  several  days  of 
late  as  well  as  many  of  my  life,  give  but  little 
encouragement,  yet  as  I  have  been  mercifully 
cared  for  from  dgy  to  day,  I  feel  a  hope  that 
the  time  of  purifying  may  yet  come,  and  my 
Boul  be  numbered  with  the  redeemed  ones,  as 


a  monument  of  the  wonderful  mercy,  and  all- 
sufficiency  of  the  King  of  saints  and  Lord  of 
glory." 

5th  mo.  4th. — "  Disobedient  in  yielding  to 
what  is  called  civility — which  wounded  the 
tender  part.  Oh  for  firmness  to  bear  faithfully 
my  testimony  at  all  times,  against  every  mani- 
fested evil,  to  all  persons  without  halting." 

5th  mo.  5th. — "  This  morning  experienced  a 
time  of  favored  retirement  before  breakfast, 
and  beg  to  be  preserved  watchful  through  the 
day.  Had  company,  was  not  wholly  careful 
but  leaned  too  much  to  my  natural  propensi- 
ties, which  does  net  afford  solid  peace." 

5th  mo.  6th. — "  Was  favored  in  meeting  and 
much  desire  the  dew  may  be  retained,  and 
my  soul  preserved  in  circumspection  and  fear 
through  the  condescending  kindness  of  Him, 
whose  gracious  ear  is  open  to  the  cries  of  his 
children,  and  whose  call  is  extended  to  trans- 
gressors, that  they  may  return  to  the  Arms  of 
infinite  mercy  and  be  cleansed  from  all  impurity. 
My  dear  sister  Hazzard  having  been  absent 
from  Providence  sometime,  returned  this  day 
before  meeting,  on  a  visit." 

5th  mo.  8th.— "Felt  the  weight  of  parting 
with  my  dear  affecHonate  sister — may  a  blessed 
preservation  attend  her/' 

5th  mo.  9th. — "This  day  arose  early  and 
embarked  a  little  before  8  o'clock  for  Newport. 
I  earnestly  wish  I  may  begin  with  true  circum- 
spection, and  be  preserved  watchful  and  faith- 
ful in  every  duty,  both  to  myself  and  all  around 
me.  Oh  that  my  beloved  sisters,  parent,  and 
family  in  its  various  branches  may  all  know 
the  turning  of  the  Lord's  hand  for  our  good, 
until  transgre&sion  is  done  away  and  everlast- 
ing righteousness  is  alone  sought  and  practised 
to  His  honor  who  made  us.  How  necessary  is 
a  state  of  true  obedience  !  Seek  after  it,  0  my 
soul !  flee  from  every  attachment  that  prevents 
thy  bearing  the  cross.  Flee  to  the  Ptock  of 
refuge,  and  humbly  seek  an  inheritance  among 
the  redeemed." 

5th  mo.  12th. — "  How  far  am  I  from  the 
wished-for  improvement  of  the  many  favors  and 
mercies  received  !  Do  I  not  rise  as  I  lie  down, 
and  go  to  rest  as  I  rise,  without  advancement ! 
May  an  immediate  submission  and  amendment 
become  my  humble  and  diligent  concern,  for  it 
is  highly  necessary.  What  would  become  of 
me  if  suddenly  removed  !  Life  and  all  our  en- 
joyments are  very  uncertain  and  fluctuating." 

5th  mo.  19th. — "  My  mind  was  led  to  serious 
consideration  and  affected  with  a  query  that 
passed  through  it,  somewhat  like  this :  Why 
am  I  blessed  with  sight,  hearing,  and  speech, 
from  day  to  day,  but  for  the  purpose  of  glorify- 
ing the  great  Giver," 

5th  mo.  24th.—"  This  day  the  following  pas- 
sage of  Scripture  took  some  hold  on  my  mind : 
'  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord, 
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shall  enter  the  kingdom,  but  he  that  doeth  the  ' 
will  of  mj  heavenly  Father/  May  I  ponder  it  i 
and  strive  to  be  numbered  among  those  that  1 
will  enter/'  i 

5th  mo.  31st. — "  A  sweet  savor  rested  on  1 
my  mind  after  reading  several  testimonies  of  i 
worthy  examples,  left  upon  record  for  our  ad- 
vantage." I 

6th  mo.  7th. — ^'The  continual  intrusion  of 
care  and  concern  that  has  of  late  invested  my  ' 
mind,  I  could  wish  to  be  divested  of,  so  that  at  i 
the  approaching  annual  assembly,  an  accept- 
able sacrifice  may  be  prepared  in  my  heart; 
and  that  it  may  be  a  season  of  improvement 
and  renewal  of  covenant  with  the  Lord  of  i 
Hosts.    How  often  during   the   last  winter 
months  hath  He  mercifully  visited  and  re- 
newed his  divine  call  to  more  obedience,  and 
favored  me,  at  times,  to  feel  the  influence  of 
his  universal  love  to  fill  my  heart  towards  every 
individual.  May  this  sweet  enjoyment  be  more 
and  more  panted  after." 

6th  mo.  ] 5th.— "During  the  Nearly  Meet- 
ing I  had  many  favors  at  home  and  at  meeting, 
but  was  somewhat  troubled  in  the  last  three 
sittings  with  unprofitable  thoughts.  May  I 
endeavor  to  mend  my  ways,  for  truly  the  time 
calls  for  it  and  begins  the  Christian  care  of 
every  passing  hour." 

(To  be  continued.) 

That  part  in  us  must  die  which  longs  to 
comprehend  more,  while  the  former  discoveries 
are  yet  disobeyed. 

From  the  British  Friend. 

Christ's  presence  the  authority  of  the 

CHURCH. 

One  of  the  peculiar  traits  of  ancient  Quaker 
ism  is  silent  luaiting  [upon  the  Lord.  It  was 
practised  by  the  early  Friends,  not  only  in  pre- 
senting themselves  for  the  duty  of  Divine  wor- 
ship, but  also  in  their  meetings  for  the  disci- 
pline of  the  church.  They  did  not  believe 
themselves  qualified  for  either  service  without 
it.  Any  more  than  the  first  Christians,  they 
knew  not  what  to  pray  for  as  they  ought ;  they 
knew  not  the  will  of  the  Lord  respecting  the 
part  they  were  to  act,  and  therefore  waited  for 
the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  and  that  divine  en- 
ergy by  which  it  quickens  the  perceptions  of 
the  soul,  and  gives  ability  to  speak  and  act 
with  the  Spirit  and  the  understanding  also. 
The  subjects  of  deliberation  in  meetings  of 
record  chiefly  relate  to  the  health  and  prosper- 
ity of  the  members.  Not  the  amusement  or 
the  exaltation  of  the  natural  man,  but  to  build 
up  one  another  in  the  truth,  and  to  promote 
the  glory  of  God,  were  their  great  concerns. 

Sometimes  these  meetings  may  appear  to  the 
superficial  observer  to  be  insipid  and  uninter- 
esting, because  little  occurs  to  please  the  senses. 


To  the  spiritual  traveller  they  may  be  painful 
and  laborious ;  yet  keeping  where  his  Lord  is, 
he  is  not  only  filling  up  his  measure  of  sufier- 
ing,  and  learning  to  keep  the  word  of  patience, 
but,  united  with  other  similar  spirits,  he  is 
made  instrumental  to  preserve  the  flock  and  ad- 
minister life  to  others.  Even  after  seasons  of 
conflict  and  watching,  he  is  at  times  able  to  say. 
It  is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been  there." 
The  Lord  gives  him  a  precious  reward  for  his 
steadfastness,  which  is  of  more  value  than  any- 
thing to  delight  the  natural  taste.  As  an  as- 
sembly maintains  this  exercise,  waiting  for  the 
Master  with  loins  girded,  solemnity  and  weight 
spread  over  it ;  the  Lord  comes  to  be  known  as 
a  crown  of  glory  and  a  diadem  of  beauty  ;  the 
spirit  of  judgment  is  granted,  and  strength  to 
turn  the  battle  against  the  assaults  of  Satan. 

In  this  stands  the  authority  of  our  religious 
meetings,  of  more  force  than  any  arguments 
whatever.    These  are  glories  pertaining  to  this 
latter  dispensation ;  and  while  there  is  a  bap- 
tized and  sanctified  people  keeping  this  ground, 
upon  all  the  glory  there  will  be  a  defence ;  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  omnipotent  and  all-wise 
Head,  the  body  will  edify  itself,  the  fathers  and 
mothers  will  be  made  to  reign  in  Christ ;  the 
young  men  will  grow  in  strength,  and  experi- 
ence, and  skill ;  and  the  children  will  be  nursed 
and  fed  with  proper  food.    This  is  not  a  mere 
picture.    At  such  seasons  Friends  who  were 
sound  in  the  faith  could  once  say,  "  The  Seed 
reigns."    It  is  still  realized  among  those  who 
rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus  alone,  and  have  no  con- 
fidence in  the  wisdom,  or  policy,  or  artificial 
knowledge  of  men.    Human  policy  is  not  un- 
unfrequently  mingled  with  the  subtlety  of  the 
serpent,  which  strikes  at  the  simplicity  of  the 
truth.  "  The  world  by  wisdom  knows  not  God." 
If  this  wisdom  rules  in  the  visible  church, 
those  things  which  are  done  to  be  seen  of  men, 
and  to  please  unregenerated  men,  may  engross 
its  deliberations,  and  exclude  a  right  exercise 
for  the  spiritual  health  of  the  members.    If  the 
course  of  proceeding  which  worldly  professors 
take  is  adopted,  fidelity  to  Christ  a'nd  the  fool- 
ishness of  the  cross  will  be  lost.    And  should 
riches  and  worldly  greatness  bear  sway,  sorrow- 
ful desolation  will  it  make  wherever  such  influ- 
ence prevails.    Those  who  receive  honor  of 
men,  and  are  not  seeking  the  honor  which 
comes  from  God  only,  will  be  likely  to  strive  to 
carry  out  the  will  of  those  who  honor  them, 
'  and  this  gives  rise  to  a  similar  state  of  division 
with  that  in  which  the  Corinthian  church  was 
involved. 

No  mere  resemblance  of  unity  and  love  will 
avail,  and  nothing  is  likely  to  prevent  apostacy 
but  keeping  to  the  original  ground  of  waiting 
I  for  the  putting  forth  of  the  Leader  of  Israel,  to 
•  know  him  to  go  before,  and  following  faithfully 
.  when  he  does  appear,  either  as  a  still  small 
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voice,  as  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  or  of  the 
cloud  by  day.  In  this  state  the  innocencyand 
dependency  of  the  child  will  be  preserved,  and 
the  Lord's  power  at  seasons  known  to  be  over 
all,  and  the  church  led  in  safety.  The  watch- 
ful and  faithful  ones  will  be  baptized  into  one 
body,  and  driuk  into  one  spirit,  and  the  peace 
which  Christ  gives  will  be  their  portion.  The 
refreshing  waters  of  Shiloh  will  be  presented 
for  their  acceptance,  which  are  of  inconceivably 
greater  worth  than  the  specious  displays  of 
man's  contrivance.  Instead  of  the  will  or  wrath 
of  man,  which  is  like  a  blast  from  the  wilder- 
ness, the  gentle,  peaceable,  yet  unwavering 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  our  righteousness  will  dic- 
tate and  direct  among  his  people. 

IT  as  there  ever  a  period  when  it  loas  more 
needful  to  recur  to  the  good  old  way — the  sound 
princijiles  and  Christian  practice  of  our  fathers 
in  the  truth  ?  We  cannot  he  too  much  awake 
to  the  devices  of  Satan,  which  are  lulling  many 
to  rest,  and  leading  them  to  think  that  a  more 
relaxed  support  of  our  testimonies  will  now  do. 
If  these  testimonies  are  of  divine  origin,  as 
they  most  assuredly  are,  it  must  be  the  Lord's 
will  that  they  be  firmly  supported.  Should 
lukewarmness  overspread  the  body,  and  they  be 
allowed  to  fall,  or  the  attempt  be  made  to  keep 
the  form  without  divine  wisdom  and  strength, 
universcd  lifelessness  must,  ensue  and  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  Society  he  jeoparded.  A  society 
making  the  profession  we  do  cannot  long  exist 
after  that  Divine  power  has  withdrawn  which 
alone  is  the  life  and  support  of  it ;  but,  not- 
withstanding the  enemy  may  come  upon  us  as 
a  storm  and  tempest  against  the  wall,  or  as  a 
subtle  deceiver,  to  glide  us  gently  and  peaceably 
on  to  another  foundation,  let  us  not  draw  back 
from  daily  fervent  seeking  for  the  manifestation 
of  the  Lord's  presence  and  power,  both  for  in- 
dividual support  and  to  guide  us  in  our  solemn 
assemblies  ;  that  his  great  name  may  be  hon- 
ored and  exalted,  and  Satan,  with  all  his  de- 
ceptive stratagems,  may  be  put  to  flight,  and  the 
church  again  arise  and  shine,  arrayed  in  the 
luminous  robes  of  pure  righteousness,  salvation^ 
and  strength. 


The  Loving  Kindness  of  God— The  loving- 
kindness  of  God  !  what  a  beautiful  expression  ! 
How  rich  and  consoling  the  thought  contained 
in  it !    It  is  not  mere  good-will,  nor  mere  com- 
placent friendship,  nor  the  mere  neighborly 
kindness  of  human  beings,  although  these  are  of 
high  and  precious  ac*puQt;  it  is  the  good-will, 
the  friendship,  the  kindness  of  love — of  the 
love  of  God,  who  is  love  itself.    We  know 
something  of  the  loving  kindness  of  father  and 
mother.    We  have  been  gently  tended  and 
nursed  by  this  kindness;  or,  parents  ourselves, 
we  know  full  well  the  throbbing  of  parental 
affection.    Deep,    earnest,   self-sacrificing,  is 


human  love  in  many  tender  relations,  We  trust 
in  it  fervently,  and  without  fear.  Oh  1  if  there 
were  no  human  love  in  which  we  could  trust, 
what  a  desolate  place  would  this  earth  be  I 
But  the  loving-kindness  of  God,  of  that  great 
and  incomprehensible  being  who  fills  the  uni- 
verse with  his  presence,  and  before  whose  ma- 
jesty the  pillars  of  heaven  tremble — what  a 
loving  kindness  that  must  be  !  the  kindness  of 
infinite  love  wedded  with  infinite  power ! 
There  is  nothing  that  love  can  conceive  of,  or 
wish  to  do  for  its  object,  but  is  contained  here, 
and  rendered  not  only  possible,  but  absolutely 
certain. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  15,  1864. 

In  a  former  number  we  promised  a  synopsis 
of  some  of  the  communications  received  in  re- 
ply to  the  Editorial  in  No.  26,  in  reference  to 
the  continuance  of  Friends'  Intelligencer  after 
the  completion  of  the  present  volume.  We  ac- 
cordingly make  the  following  extracts  : 

•  -  ^th  month  3d,  1864. 

To  the  Editors  of  Friends'  Intelligencer. — I 
feel  strongly  interested  in  the  publication  of 
your  paper,  and  think  all  those  who  understand 
the  true  interests  of  society,  must  be  of  the 
same  sentiment.  If  it  is  only  pecuniary  embar- 
rassment that  causes  the  prospect  of  discontin- 
uing the  paper,  that  can  be  remedied  if  an  ap- 
peal is  directed  to  its  friends,  stating  your  ne- 
cessities. I  have  but  little  doubt  that  the  sub- 
scription list  may  be  somewhat  increased  ;  and 
those  that  take  the  paper  at  club  rates,  3  pa- 
pers for  $5,  will  each  give  $2.  I  think  those 
for  whom  I  act  as  agent,  would  nearly,  or  quite 
all  do  so.  At  any  rate  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
guarantee  it  on  my  own  behalf.  There  are 
Friends  in  my  neighborhood  who  feel  sufficient 
interest  in  its  continuance  to  advance  promptly 
in  a  pecuniary  way,  if  there  is  a  corresponding 
interest  manifest  in  other  sections  of  our  So- 
ciety. 

The  continuance  of  the  paper  is  highly  bene- 
ficial to  our  best  interests  socially,  and  more 
particularly  in  a  Society  capacity  ;  the  mem- 
bers of  our  body  will  meet  with  a  severe  loss  in 
its  discontinuance,  and  should  by  no  means  al- 
low it  to  fall.  S.  R.  H. 


9th  month  3d,  1864. 
I  am  mortified  to  learn  that  with  all  the 
wealth  possessed  by  the  members  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  Friends,  they  seem  unwilling  to  support 
a  single  paper,  devoted  exclusively  to  their  in- 
terests ;  and  which  I  think  has  been  fruitful 
of  great  good  to  the  Society.    I  hope  there  is 
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still  a  sufficient  number  of  Friends  who  are 
willing  to  make  some  small  sacrifice  to  main- 
tain what  little  literature  we  now  have.  I  do 
not  know  what  amount  in  addition  to  the  pres- 
ent receipts  may  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
work.  If  a  number  of  Friends  that  are  able, 
and  there  are  plenty  such,  will  subscribe  and 
pay  ten  dollars  per  year  for  their  copy,  the  end 
might  be  attained  ;  or  perhaps  a  sufficient  num- 
ber that  will  make  the  burden  light,  will  come 
forward  and  agree  to  be  assessed  annually  or 
semi-annually  a  sum  that  may  be  sufficient  to 
cover  any  deficiencies  that  may  acrue.  I  would 
prefer  the  latter ;  believing  it  would  be  more 
permanent,  and  relieve  the  few  Friends  that 
have  assumed  the  responsibility  of  conducting 
this  enterprise  from  the  apprehension  of  future 
embarrassments.  I  would  be  glad  to  co-operate 
with  Friends,  and  there  are  doubtless  others  even 
here  that  would  also  assist  in  carrying  out  any 
feasible  plan  that  will  insure  a  continuance 
of  the  publication  of  the  Intelligencer. 

  E.  B. 

9th  month  4th,  1864. 

Observing  in  thelastnumber  of  the  Intelligen- 
cer the  announcement  that  its  career  was  likely 
to  terminate  with  the  present  volume,  for  the  want 
of  pecuniary  support,  I  was  struck  with  a  feeling 
of  mingled  regret  and  mortification.  Of  regret, 
that  the  only  public  channel  of  communication 
between  the  different  members  and  branches  of 
our  Society  should  be  closed,  and  of  mortifica- 
tion thut  it  may  be  said  of  us  that  we  have  not 
sufficient  liberality  to  assist  those  who  have 
furnished  us  with  an  article  of  which  we  stand 
in  so  much  need. 

Can  we  wonder  that  the  paper  cannot  be 
sustained,  at  the  present  subscription  price  ? 
That  which  might  answer  when  currency  was 
of  equal  value  with  specie,  will  not  now  do  so 
when  almost  every  article  costs  double  or  treble 
the  specie  rates.  Now  I  would  urgently  ap- 
peal to  every  subscriber  to  the  Intelligencer, 
(and  I  have  been  one  from  its  first  establish- 
ment), can  we  reasonably  expect,  that  while  we 
are  receiving  and  paying  so  large  an  advance 
on  nearly  every  article  we  have  to  dispose  of  or 
purchase,  that  this  shall  be  the  only  exception  ? 
I  make  this  appeal  with  the  more  confidence 
believing  our  attention  needs  only  to  be  proper- 
ly called  to  the  subject,  for  its  justice  to  be 
acknowledged  ;  and  I  fully  believe  that  if  pro- 
per efforts  were  made  to  test  it  (and  I  would 
encourage  those  who  have  the  matter  in  charge 
to  take  measures  in  that  direction)  a  liberal  re- 
sponse would  be  the  result,  and  that  all  or 
nearly  all  of  the  patrons  of  the  Intelligencer 
would  continue  to  be  so  at  a  price  corresponding 
with  the  times,  and  which  would  render  the 
concern  pecuniarily  a  self-sustaining  one. 

  J.  , 


9th  month  6th,  1964. 

Shall  the  Intelligencer  be  discontinued  at 
the  expiration  of  its  present  volume  ?  Shall  a 
publication  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
Society  of  whose  views  it  is  an  exponent,  be  al- 
lowed to  die  ? 

Those  questions  appear  to  me  to  address  them- 
selves to  every  rightly  concerned  Friend.  A 
small  pecuniary  effort  on  the  part  of  such,  would 
place  the  publication  on  a  secure  basis. 

Shall  it  be  made  ? 

The  other  division  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
supports  two  papers  devoted  to  its  interests. 
Can  we  not  reputably  support  one  ?  Most  un- 
doubtedly, if  we  incline  to  do  so. 

My  view  is,  that  each  subscriber,  whose  cir- 
cumstances admit  of  it,  should  make  a  voluntary 
contribution  for  the  support  of  the  "Intelli- 
gencer" in  addition  to  his  or  her  annual  sub- 
scription. 

With  no  desire  to  designate  any  sum  for 
others,  I  am  prepared  to  give  Ten  Dollars  ad- 
ditionally for  that  purpose.  G. 


9th  month  9th,  1864. 

My  attention  was  forcibly  arrested  on  read- 
ing the  editorial  in  the  Intelligencer  of  the 
3d  inst.,  and  on  considering  the  subject,  I 
could  not  but  feel  a  deep  regret  that  this  pub- 
lication will  close  with  the  termination  of  the 
present  volume,  unless  there  be  an  advance 
made  in  the  subscription  charge,  sufficient  to 
meet  the  expenses  incurred. 

Should  this  latter  condition  not  be  approved 
by  its  patrons  generally,  the  Association  of 
Friends  who  have  control  of  the  work,  will  be 
justified  in  closing  their  labors. 

But  are  the  members  of  our  religious  Society 
prepared  to  submit  to  such  a  course,  and  there- 
by make  the  declaration  to  the  world,  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  keep  up  a  periodical  designed 
to  sustain  and  advance  their  doctrines  and  prin- 
ciples, because  of  the  additional  paltry  sum 
which  may  be  necessary  to  make  it  a  self-sus- 
taining issue.  I  seriously  hope  better  things, 
and  would  suggest  that  the  subscription  price 
be  increased  to  $2.00  per  year  in  clubs  of  five 
names  or  upwards  ;  and  for  any  lesser  number 
the  charge  be  $2.50  per  year. 

This  advance  on  present  rates,  would  not 
exceed  the  increased  cost  of  labor  and  material, 
during  the  past  and  present  year^,  but  rather 
fall  under  it,  and  therefore,  I  think  Friends 
ought,  at  once,  to  announce  their  entire  will- 
ingness to  make  the  Intelligencer  a  self-sus- 
taining paper,  and  cheerfully  carry  out  this 
feeling  by  continuing  their  subscriptions,  and 
using  an  influence  to  extend  its  patronage. 

  W.  C. 

9th  month  1864. 
For  one,  I  will  most  gladly  join  with  an  asso- 
ciation of  men  Friends  to  assume  the  financial 
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responsibility  of  the  publication  of  the  Intelli- 
gencer, if  such  a  course  is  necessary  to  its  con- 
tinuance. 

But  it  is  hoped  there  will  be  no  need  there 
of;  for  surely  none  of  the  subscribers  will  de- 
cline paying  three  instead  of  two  dollars  a 
year. 

I  am  not  among  the  rich  ones,  I  earn  my 
bread  often  by  very  hard  work,  and  yet  I  would 
rather  Sispense  with  some  of  the  comforts  I 
have,  than  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  your 
welcome  weekly  visitor. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  richly  due 
you  for  your  disinterested  labors  in  its  behalf. 
I  should  miss  very,  very  much  my  Friends' 
Intelligencer."  It  is  always  kept  unopened 
till  First-day  morning,  and  then  with  a  dear 
Friend  sitting  by  me,  its  pages  are  read  with 
pleasure  and  profit.  ' 

The  paper  must  be  continued. 

Money  for  its  support  must  be  raised.  Shame 
on  us  as  a  Society  should  a  mere  want  of  funds 
cause  it  to  fail.  I  cannot  for  one  moment  be- 
lieve that  Friends  will  hesitate  to  pay  one  dol- 
lar extra. 

It  is  mournful  to  think  how  much  hurtful 
reading  is  spread  broadcast  over  the  land. 
Let  us,  ill  our  small  way,  have  an  antidote  to 
this  crying  evil.  Let  us  discard  all  such  read- 
ing from  our  homes,  and  let  us  lay  before  our 
dear  children  a  kind  to  elevate  and  improve. 

R.  S.  P. 

Several  other  communications  have  been  re- 
ceived, all  evincing  an  interest  in  the  subject, 
and  either  advising  an  increase  in  our  terms 
or  offering  donations  in  aid  of  the  publication ; 
but  the  number  of  these  is  so  small  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  our  subscribers,  that  we 
do  not  yet  feel  justified  in  deciding  upon  our 
future  course. 


Died,  on  the  30th  of  8th  month,  1864,  at  Han- 
cock's Bridge,  Salem  county,  N.  J.,  Jambs  C,  son 
of  Waddington  Bradway,  in  the  29th  year  of  his 
age  ;  a  member  of  Greenwich  Monthly  Meeting.  We 
believe  he  heeded  the  command  "Strive  to  enter  in 
at  the  straight  gate." 

 ,  on  the  27th  of  9th  month,  1864,  at  his  resi- 
dence ht  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Josrph  Thomas,  in  the 
89th  year  of  his  age ;  a  member  of  Chester  Monthly 
Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  3d  of  10th  month,  1864,  Elizabeth 

B.,  wife  of  William  H.  French,  in  the  65th  year  of 
her  age;  a  member  of  Spruce  St.  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  6th  of  10th  month,  1864,  John  Sim- 
mons, in  his  62d  year;  a  member  of  Green  Street 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  at  the  residence  of  his  son,  Christiana,  Lan- 
caster county,  on  the  15th  of  0th  month,  1864,  Wil- 
liam Greist,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member 
of  Little  Britain  Monthly  Meeting. 


Died,  on  the  11th  cf  8th  month,  1863,  Hannah  0., 
widow  of  Caleb  Ogborn,  in  her  68th  year ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  4th  of  9th  month,  1864,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  his  son-in-law,  George  Hart,  near  Doyles- 
town.  Pa.,  John  Watson,  in  the  90th  year  of  his 
age  ;  an  elder  of  Buckingham  Monthly  Meeting. 

[The  following  is  copied  from  the  Bucks  County 
Intelligencer.] 

"John  Watson. — This  aged  and  well-known 
Friend  died  at  the  house  of  his  son-in-law,  George 
Hart,  near  Doylestown,  on  the  morning  of  Sunday 
last,  after  a  short  illness.  He  had  just  completed 
the  90th  year  of  his  age.  For  some  time  before  his 
death,  he  was  in  a  feeble  condition,  owing  to  his 
advanced  age,  but  until  within  a  very  few  weeks  he 
still  retained  sufficient  strength  to  enable  him  to  at- 
tend meeting  and  to  walk  into  Doylestown  occasion- 
ally. John  Watson  was  in  the  prime  of  his  vigor 
and  usefulness  at  a  time  when  most  of  those  who 
are  now  active  citizens  were  yet  unborn.  He  was 
married  and  settled  upon  a  farm  of  his  own  before 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  He  possessed 
a  degree  of  intelligence  and  cultivation  that  was 
unusual  at  that  period,  and  soon  acquired  a  position 
in  society  which  commanded  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  the  community.  He  never  held  any  public 
station,  but  his  counsel  was  sought  by  many  in 
cases  of  difficulty  or  responsibility.  As  a  land  sur- 
veyor and  business  man,  he  became  intimately  con- 
cerned with  the  affairs  of  his  neighbors,  and  the 
trusts  confided  to  him  were  never  violated.  Fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ago,  after  the  decease  of  his  second 
wife,  he  retired  from  active  business,  living  first  at 
Greenville  and  afterwards  at  or  near  Doylestown. 
John  Watson,  throughout  his  life,  was  closely  at- 
tached to  the  religious  Society  to  which  he  belong- 
ed. For  sixty  or  seventy  years  he  regularly  attend- 
ed the  Yearly  Meetings  in  Philadelphia,  and  during 
much  of  the  time  he  served  upon  the  most  import- 
ant committees  of  the  Society, — always  with  faith-, 
fulness  and  efficiency.  At  the  time  ot  his  death  he 
was  probably  the  oldest  member  of  Bucks  Quarterly 
Meeting,  in  the  concerns  of  which  he  actively  parti- 
cipated. Full  of  years  and  experience  of  the  world, 
and  crowned  with  the  honor  of  a  well-spent  life, 
John  Watson  is  now  gathered  to  his  fathers." 

 ,  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  on  the  24th  of  9th 

month,  1864,  Levi  M.  Arnold,  in  the  51st  year  of 
his  age.  "  He  had  been  for  years  proprietor  of  the 
Poughkeepsie  Iron  Foundry,  and  one  of  the  most 
active  and  enterprising  business  men  of  the  city, 
and  one  of  our  best  citizens.  Full  of  energy  and 
enterprise,  active,  liberal,  and  generous  to  a  fault ; 
few  men  among  us  were  more  more  highly  esteemed 
and  few  will  be  more  missed  than  he." — Poughkeep' 
sie  Paper. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  "  Library  Association 
of  Friends,"  will  be  held  at  the  Library  Room, 
Race  Street  Meeting  House,  on  Sixth-day  evening 
21st  inst.,  at  8  o'clock.  All  interested,  both  male 
and  female,  are  desired  to  attend  punctually. 

10th  mo.  J5. — 2t.  Thomas  Ridgway,  Clerk. 


An  Educational  Conference,  particularly  in  rela- 
tion to  the  establishment  of  an  Institution  of  Learn- 
ing under  the  care  of  Friends,  will  be  held  at  Little 
Britain,  Pa.,  on  First-day  afternoon,  10th  month. 
16th,  at  2  o'clock.  The  general  attendance  of 
Friends  and  all  others  interested,  is  invited. 
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Aged  Colored  People's  Home. — Although  we 
have  numerous  benevolent  Institutions  in  our  city — 
Homes  of  various  kinds,  etc.,  yet  we  have  none  for 
the  aged  and  infirm  colored  people. 

The  Almshouse  has  few  attractions  for  those 
(colored  or  white)  who  have  through  life  endeavor- 
ed, by  their  own  industry,  to  maintain  themselves, 
and  who, although  often  residing  in  dilapidated  build- 
ings and  in  great  distress,  prefer  living  on  what  lit- 
tle they  can  earn,  aided  by  charity,  than  to  "go  to 
the  poor  house."  Often  we  find  amongst  these  truly 
devoted  Christians,  patiently  waiting  for  their  sum'- 
mons  to  a  Heavenly  Home. 

With  a  view  to  relieve  some  of  this  class,  by  the 
establishment  of  a  Home  for  aged  and  infirm  colored 
persons,  an  adjourned  raeetine:  will  be  held  on 
Second- day  evening,  10th  mo.  17th,  at  8  o'clock,  at 
109  North  Tenth  Street,  2d  story.  A  general  invi- 
tation is  extended  to  all  who  are  willing  to  aid  in 
the  organization  of  such  an  institution.  N. 


FRIENDS'  SOCIAL  LYCEUM. 

The  first  meeting:  of  Friends'  Social  Lyceum 
for  the  season,  will  be  held  in  the  Library 
Room,  Centre  Buildinor,  Race  Street  Meeting? 
House,  on  Third-day  evening,  LSth  inst  ,  at  7^ 
o'clock.  Business  of  importance  to  the  Lyceum 
will  be  introduced. 

Charles  A.  Dixon^  Sec'iy. 


''Where  men's  souls  are  deeply  and  fre- 
quently employed  in  spiritual  retirement,  and 
waiting  for  Divine  strength,  and  are  often 
exercised  in  meditation  upon  the  Divine  mind, 
holy  revelations  or  illuminations  will  occur,' 
which  enlighten  the  soul  and  enable  it  the  bet- 
ter to  live  and  act  virtuously." — Diogenes. 


For  Frieniis'  Intolligencer. 

'^The  Women's  Association  of  Philadelphia 
for  the  Relief  of  the  Freedmen,'^  resumed  its 
labors  on  the  4th  inst.  The  co-operation  of 
Friends  in  the  country  and  adjacent  towns,  in 
making  garments  for  these  destitute  people  is 
earnestly  desired.  By  the  joint  efforts  of  this 
and  the  auxiliary  sewing  societies,  13,212  gar- 
ments were  made  during  the  last  year,  involv- 
ing an  outlay  of  $10,690  51. 

The  price  of  material  and  the  expense  of 
cutting  the  garments  having  greatly  increased, 
such  societies  as  have  among  their  numbers 
competent  and  economical  cutters,  who  are 
willing  to  assume  that  duty,  will  please  signify 
It  when  making  their  application  for  work. 

From  the  facilities  for  purchasing  goods  at 
the  wholesale  stores  of  the  city,  and  among 
merchants  favorable  to  the  cause,  there  will  be 
great  advantage  in  the  country  societies  con- 
tributing what  funds  they  may  raise  directly  to 
this  association,  instead  of  purchasing  material 
in  their  own  neighborhoods.  This  course  was 
generally  pursued  last  year  to  mutual  satisfac- 
tion. 

Part-worn  clothing  will  be  gladly  received. 


Reports  of  the  labors  of  the  Association  can 
be  had  by  application  to  either  of  the  Secre- 
taries, or  to  the  Treasurer. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 
Harriet  E.  Stockly,  Corresponding  Secretary, 
1017  Cherry  Street.  Contributions  in  money 
to  Margaret  A.  Griscom,  Treasurer,  1028  Arch 
Street.  Contributions  in  goods  and  clothing 
should  be  sent  to  Alfred  H.  Love,  212  Chest- 
nut Street.    By  order  of  the  Association. 

Elizabeth  J.  Ferris,  Secry. 

lOth  mo.  4,  1864. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

During  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  months,  the 
stated  meetings  of  Friends'  Association  for 
the  Aid  and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen,"  were 
omitted.  In  that  interval,  its  business  transac- 
tions were  confined  to  the  Executive  Committee. 
On  the  seventh  of  the  Ninth  month,  these 
monthly  meetings  of  the  Association  were  re- 
sumed, another  was  held  on  the  fifth  of  this 
month.  For  the  information  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  cause,  the  readers  of  the  In- 
telligencer will  be  regularly  furnished  with  an 
abstract  of  the  minutes  of  these  meetings,  and 
with  extracts  of  letters  received  from  the 
teachers  of  the  Association.  C 

At  a  stated  meeting  of  Friends'  Association 
for  the  aid  and  elevation  of  the  Freedmen,  held 
at  Race  Street  Meeting  House,  9th  mouth  17th, 
18t)4,  the  minutes  of  the  executive  board 
were  read,  showing  their  action  since  last  re- 
port, and  embodying  a  report  by  Harriet  E. 
Stockly,  who  had  visited  Washington  and  vicin- 
ity, recommending  the  sending  of  teachers  to 
Camp  Wads  worth  and  Fair  Hill.  That  Lydia 
T.  Atkinson  had  been  engaged  as  a  teacher, 
and  sent  to  Camp  Wadsworth.  That  Louisa  J. 
Roberts  and  George  W.  Robbins  had  been  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  visit  Mason's  Island, 
and  otlier  points  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington. 
That  Margaret  Preston  had  been  engaged  to  be 
located  at  present  on  Mason's  Island, — her  du* 
ties  to  be  as  teacher  or  nurse,  as  circumstances 
might  require.  That  the  Educational  Com- 
mittee had  been  set  at  liberty,  and  authorized 
to  send  (whenever  they  deemed  it  advisable,) 
any  of  their  number  to  visit  and  inspect  camps 
as  occasions  might  demand.  That  the  teachers 
represented  great  need  existing  for  hospital 
stores,  clothing,  and  other  articles  for  the  use 
of  the  sick  at  Mason's  Island.  That  the  pro- 
per committee  had  been  directed  to  forward  at 
once  such  stores,  etc.,  as  might  be  needed. 
That  the  thirty  freed  persons  brought  to  this 
city  by  L.  J.  R.,  from  Mason's  Island,  had, 
with  one  exception,  found  suitable  places  of 
employment.  That  Mary  McLain  had  been 
engaged  as  teacher  at  Camp  Wadsworth.  That 
the  Executive  Committee  had  also  appointed  a 
sanitary  committee. 
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Adjourned  to  meet  on  the  first  fourth-day 
evening  of  Tenth  month,  at  7^  o'clock. 

Samuel  H.  Gartley,  Clerk. 


When  will  talkers  refrain  from  evil-speak- 
ing ?  When  listeners  refrain  from  evil-hear- 
ing. 


Letter  achaowleJging  the  receipt  of  a  hox  from 
the  "  WoriierCs  Association  for  the  Relief  of 
the  Freedmen.^' 

City  Point,  Va.,  Sept.  5,  1864. 
2d  Corps  Hospital. 

No  doubt  you  have  been  worried  and  anxious 
that  there  was  no  report  from  the  valuable  box 
you  sent  by  Mrs.  Carver  and  my  niece,  some 
weeks  since, — it  was  only  received  by  me  a  few 
days  ago;  and  I  have  delayed  writing,  until 
the  distribution  was  made,  that  I  might  tell 
you  more  particularly  about  them.    I  doubt  if 
the  Association  has  ever  sent  a  box,  which  was 
the  means  of  dispensing  so  much  comfort.  The 
first  garment  I  gave  out,  was  a  brown  dress, — 
evidently  worn  and  sent  by  a  Friend  :  that  at 
once  caught  the  eye  of  one  of  our  very  nicest 
old  colored  women,  whom  we  all  know  by  the 
name  of  ''Aunt  Lucy;"  she  was  quite  happy, 
and  thanked,  over  and  again,  the  good  ladies 
who  had  sent  it.    Then  I  continued  the  dis- 
tribution, among  the  homeless,  ragged  popula- 
tion of  ^ur  camp.    The  boy  whom  I  had  with 
me  to  assist,  ranged  them  in  rows,  from  the 
bg-bies  up.    Very  many  of  the  children  had 
picked  up  a  cast-off  hospital  shirt,  of  red  flan- 
nel, which  was  their  only  covering;  one  poor 
little  baby  was  brought  wrapped  in  a  piece  of 
tent, — the  onli/  dresses  worn,  were  made  of  bed- 
tick.    You  cannot  imagine  the  joy  it  gave 
them,  to  see  and  ov:n  such  good  nice  clothing. 
Two  families  had  just  come  in  from  Peters- 
burg :  one  with  5  children,  the  other  with  7, 
entirely  destitute  of  every  thing;  another  very 
bright,  intelligent  woman,  brought  her  family 
of  8  boys  and  3  girls,  the  youngest  3  years  old, 
a  pair  of  twin  boys  of  5   and  so  on  up,  the 
eldest  daughter,  a  pretty  girl,  almost  as  white 
as  I  am,  not  over  17;  she  and  her  mother  each 
had  on  a  dress;  the  baby,  and  all  the  others 
what  was  intended  as  a  shirt,  their  gratitude 
was  earnest  and  sincere ;  there  was  in  this  same 
family  another  girl  of  7  or  8,  as  white  as  her 
elder  sister.    Your  selection  of  material  and 
manner  of  uKiking  it  up,  is  admirable.  The 
dresses  for  2  and  3  year  old  young  ones,  gave 
out  first, — the  young  fry  seem  to  be  in  swarms. 
The  little  pants,  were  a  great  treasure,  and 
all  that  had  boys  begged  for  them.  During 
the  tvyo  years  I  have  been  in  field-hospitals,  a 
vast  amount  of  clothing  has  been  entrusted  to 
my  distribution,  but  I  have  never  had  more 
pleasure  in  supplying  the  wants  of  the  needy, 


than  from  this  one  box.  If  the  donors  of  the 
articles,  and  those  who  have  aided  in  making 
them  up,  have  had  half  t\ie  pleasure  in  prepar- 
ing them,  that  I  have  had  in  their  distribution, 
they  are  amply  repaid. 

Very  truly  your  friend,  A.  M.  H. 

(Selected.) 
SILENT  PRAYER. 
Sweet  is  the  prayer  whose  holy  stream 

In  earnest  pleading  flows  ; 
Devotion  dwells  upon  the  theme, 
And  warm  and  warmer  glows. 

Faith  grasps  the  blessing  she  desires, 

Hope  points  the  upward  gaze; 
And  love,  untrembling  love,  inspires 
The  eloquence  of  praise. 

But  sweeter  far  the  still  small  voice. 

Heard  by  no  human  ear, 
Whpn  God  hath  made  the  heart  rejoice. 
And  dried  the  bitter  tear. 

Nor  accents  flow,  nor  words  ascend; 

All  utterance  faileth  there  ; 
But  listening  spirits  comprehend 
And  God  accepts  the  prayer. 


RESTING  IN  GOD. 

(Frqna  the  German.) 
Since  thy  Father's  arm  sustains  thee, 

Peaceful  be ; 
When  a  chastening  hand  restrains  thee, 

It  is  He. 

Know  his  love  in  full  completeness, 
Fills  the  measure  of  thy  weakness; 
If  He  wound  thy  spirit  sore. 
Trust  Him  more. 

Without  murmur,  uncomplaining 

In  His  hand, 
Lay  whatever  things  thou  canst  not 

Understand. 
Though  the  world  thy  folly  spurneth, 
From  tby  faith  in  pity  turneth. 
Peace  thy  inmost  soul  shall  fill, 

Lying  still. 

Like  an  infant,  if  thou  thinkest  , 
Thou  can'st  stand ; 

Child- like,  proudly  pushing  back. 
The  oft'ered  hand. 

Courage,  soon  is  changed  to  fear, 

Sirength  doth  feebleness  appear  ; 

In  his  love,  if  thou  abide 
He  will  guide. 

Fearest  sometimes,  that  thy  Father 

Hath  forgot ; 
When  the  clouds  around  thee  gather, 

Doubt  Him  not. 
Always  hath  the  daylight  broken, 
Always  hath  He  comfort  spoken, 
Better  hath  he  been  for  years, 

Than  thy  fears. 

Therefore,  whatsoe'r  he  hideth, 

Night  or  day. 
Know  His  love  for  thee  provideth 

Good  alway. 
Crown  of  sorrow  gladly  take, 
Grateful  wear  it,  for  his  sake, 
Sweetly  bending  to  His  will, 

Lying  still. 
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To  His  own,  thy  Saviour  giveth 

Daily  strength  ; 
To  each  Christian- soul  that  liveth, 

Peace  at  length. 
Weakest  lambs  have  largest  share 
Of  this  tender  Shepherd's  care  ; 
Ask  Him  not,  then,  "  When,"  or  "How?' 

Only  bow. 


AGE  OF  THE  HUMAN  RACE. 

That  portion  of  the  past  eternity  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge  is  naturally  divided,  into 
three  parts,  the  historic,  the  archoeologic,  and 
geologic.  The  historic  is  that  portion  the 
events  of  which  are  recorded  by  printing  and 
writing;  it  extends  back  between  700  and  800 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  Archteology 
reveals  to  us  the  existence  and  condition  of  our 
race  in  times  preceding  the  historic  period,  as 
shown  by  dwellings,  implements  and  other  re- 
mains. Finally,  the  wonderful  record  of  the 
rocks  carries  back  our  knowledge  of  the  globe 
into  the  night  of  time  for  millions  of  years  be- 
fore the  existence  of  such  a  being  as  man. 

At  the  present  time  the  world  of  science  is 
absorbed  in  investigations  along  the  earliest 
boundary  of  the  archaeologic  period,  where  it 
fades  away  into  the  domains  of  geology.  Until 
within  a  few  years  it  was  supposed  that  the 
crude  stone  implements  which  are  the  oldest 
legacies  from  our  ancestors,  and  which  reveal 
to  modern  intelligence  the  state  of  the  human 
race  in  its  infancy,  were  not  found  in  any 
formations  older  than  those  which  geologists 
call  recent,  which  have  been  formed  since  the 
earth  was  inhabited  by  the  existing  species  of 
animals.  But  within  a  few  years  stone  imple- 
ments, manifestly  of  human  construction,  and 
even  bones  of  men,  have  been  found  associated 
with  the  remains  of  animals  belonging  to  an 
earlier  age,  and  which  have  long  since  perished 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Since  the  first  of 
these  discoveries  was  announced  their  progress 
has  been  rapid,  and  the  last  number  of  Silli- 
man's  Journal  has  an  account  of  seven  which  i 
have  been  published  within  a  few  months.  We  ! 
give  one  of  these  accounts  taken  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Royal  Society  : — 

Professor  Owen  minutely  details  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  these  discoveries  were 
made ;  and  states  that  the  contemporaneity  of 
the  human  remains  with  those  of  the  extinct 
and  other  animals  with  which  they  are  asso- 
ciated, together  with  the  flint  and  bone  imple- 
ments, is  shown  by  the  evidences  of  the  plastic 
condition  of  the  calcified  mud  of  the  breccia  at 
the  time  of  interment,  by  the  chemical  consti- 
tution of  the  human  bones,  corresponding  with 
that  of  the  other  animal  remains,  and  by  the 
similarity  of  their  position  and  relations  in  the 
surrounding  breccia.  Among  the  principal  re- 
mains of  the  men  of  the  flint  period  described 
are  the  following  :  1.  The  hinder  portion  of  the 


cranium,  with  several  other  parts  of  the  same 
skeleton,  which  were  so  situated  in  their  matrix 
as  to  indicate  that  the  body  had  been  interred 
in  a  crouching  posture,  and  that,  after  decom- 
position and  dissolution  of  the  soft  parts,  the 
skeleton  had  yielded  to  the  superincumbent 
weight;  2.  An  almost  entire  calvarium,  which 
is  described  and  compared  with  different  types 
of  the  human  skull,  which  Professor  Owen 
shows  to  be  superior  in  form  and  capacity  to 
the  Australian  type,  and  more  closely  to  cor- 
respond with  the  Celtic  type,  though  propor- 
tionally shorter  than  the  modern  Celtic  and  the 
form  exhibited  by  the  Celtic  cranium  from 
Engis,  Switzerland;  3.  Jaws  and  teeth  of  in- 
dividuals of  different  ages. 

"  After  noticing  other  smaller  portions  of 
human  crania,  the  lower  jaw  and  teeth  of  an 
adult,  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  of  immature 
individuals  are  described,  the  characters  of  cer- 
tain deciduous  teeth  being  referred  to.  The 
proportions  of  the  molars  are  not  those  of  the 
Australian,  but  of  other  races,  and  especially 
those  of  ancient  and  modern  Europeans.  As 
in  most  primitive  or  early  races  in  which  mas- 
tication was  little  helped  by  arts  of  cookery,  or 
by  various  and  refined  kinds  of  food,  the 
crowns  of  the  molars,  especially  of  m  1^  are 
worn  down,  beyond  the  enamel,  fiat  and  smooth 
to  the  stumps,  exposing  there  a  central  tract  of 
osteodentine  without  any  signs  of  decay. 

"  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  view  and 
plans  of  the  cavern,  and  by  figures  of  the  prin- 
cipal human  remains,  and  of  two  implements 
of  bone  on  which  the  Viscomte  de  Lastic  had 
discovered,  on  removal  of  the  breccia,  outline 
figures  of  the  head  of  a  reindeer  and  the  head 
of  a  horse  in  profile." 

Archaeological  inquiry  has  shown  that  man- 
kind first  employed  implements  made  of  stone, 
the  use  of  copper  was  next  discovered,  and 
finally  the  art  of  working  iron.  The  archaeolo- 
gical period  is  therefore  divided  into  three 
ages,  the  Age  of  Stone,  the  Age  of  Bronze,  and 
the  Age  of  Iron. 

The  progress  of  the  race  was  not  equally 
rapid  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  but  while  in 
some  countries  the  best  tools  that  the  people 
had  were  rudely  chipped  from  stone,  in  others 
they  knew  the  use  of  copper,  and  in  others 
they  had  learned  the  art  of  working  iron.  Even 
now,  while  large  portions  of  mankind  are  en- 
joying all  the  knowledge  and  comforts  of  the 
highest  civilization,  there  are  others  which  are 
sunk  in  the  brutish  ignorance,  and  exposed  to 
the  sufferings,  which  belong  to  the  Age  of 
Stone. 

The  aborigines  whom  our  ancestors  found  on 
this  continent  had  not  advanced  beyond  the 
Age  of  Stone,  though  the  old  workings  in  the 
copper  mines  of  Lake  Superior  show  that  they 
had  been  preceded  by  a  race  belonging  to  the 
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Ao-e  of  Bronze.  Among  the  numerous  relics 
left  by  the  savages  of  the'Stone  Age  in  Europe, 
are  large  pebbles  which  were  evidently  em- 
ployed in  making  the  arrows  and  other  stone 
implements.  The  only  marks  of  human  work- 
manship that  they  bear  are  two  depressions 
pecked  in  opposites  sides  to  facilitate  the  hold 
of  the  thumb  and  fingers  as  they  were  grasped 
in  the  hand. 

We  have  before  us  a  pamphlet  by  Franklin 
Pcale  containing  an  illustration  and  descrip- 
tion of  a  pebble  found  by  him  in  this  country, 
and  having  similar  depressions  pecked  in  its 
opposite  sides.  Mr.  Peale  says  that  he  has 
several  of  these  in  his  cabinet,  and  that  quite 
a  number  have  been  sent  from  this  country  to 
Europe.  The  slight  change  in  the  appearance  of 
these  implements  from  ordinary  pebbles  has 
caused  them  to  be  neglected,  but  now  that  at- 
tention is  called  to  them  they  will  doubtless  be 
picked  up  in  large  numbers.  The  evidence 
furnished  by  these  implements  that  man,  in 
the  same  state  for  development,  resorts  in  all 
lands  and  times  to  the  same  means  for  gratify- 
ing his  wants,  causes  them  to  be  regarded  with 
peculiar  interest. — Scientific  American. 

From  the  British  Quarterly. 
THE  ENGLISH  POST-OFFICE. 
(Continued  from  page  494.) 

Under  the  protectorate  the  basis  of  the  post- 
office  was  extended,  and  it  was  made  subservi- 
ent to  the  interests  of  the  commonwealth.  The 
establishment  now  became  the  subject  of  parlia- 
mentary enactments,  andthe  acts  passed  became 
the  models  for  al)  subsequent  post-office  statutes. 
In  1656  and  act  was  passed  to  settle  the  postage 
of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland;  and  hence- 
forth, says  Mr.  Lewins,  the  post-office  was  es- 
tablished on  a  newer  and  broader  basis.  There 
was  but  one  postmaster-general  of  England  and 
one  comptroller  of  the  post-office. 

At  the  restoration  this  settlement  of  the  post- 
office  was  confirmed  by  the  12th  Car.  II.  c.  35 

 a  statute  which  remained  in  force  till  1710. 

Generally,  considerable  efi"orts  were  made  to 
render  the  post-office  fruitful  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  and  two  years  before  the  death 
of  the  "  Merry  Monarch"  a  penny  post  was  set 
up  in  London  for  the  conveyance  of  letters  and 
parcels.  This  establishment  was  originated  by 
one  Murray,  an  upholsterer,  and  it  was  after- 
ward assigned  to  Mr.  William  Docwray,  whose 
name  long  subsequently  figured  in  post  office 
annals.  The  penny  post  was  found  to  be  a  de- 
cided success.  No  sooner  was  this  fact  made 
apparent  than  the  Duke  of  York,  on  whom  and 
his  heirs  male  in  perpetuity  the  entire  revenue 
of  the  post-office  had  been  settled  by  Stat.  15, 
Car.  II.  c.  14,  complained  that  this  post  was  an 
infraction  of  his  monopoly. 

In  1685,  Charles  II.  died,  and  the  Duke  of 


York  succeeding  his  brother  ,the  revenues  of  the 
post-office  reverted  to  the  crown.  Throughout 
the  reign  of  James  II.  the  receipts  of  the  post- 
office  went  on  increasing,  though  no  great  im- 
provements were  made  in  the  administration. 
It  was  this  bigotted  king  who  commenced  the 
practice  of  granting  pensions  out  of  the  post- 
office  revenues.  The  year  after  he  had  ascended 
the  throne,  he  granted  £4700  a  year  to  Barbara 
Villiers,  Duchels  of  Cleveland,  one  of  his 
brother's  many  mistresses,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
post-office  receipts.  It  is  a  curious  and  dis- 
graceful fact,  that  this  pension  is  still  paid  to 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  as  her  living  representa- 
tive. The  Earl  of  Rochester  was  allowed  a 
pension  of  £4000  a  jear  from  the  same  source. 
These  pensions  were  paid  during  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary,  and  the  following  pensions 
were  added  : 

Duke  of  Leeds,       .       .  .  £3500 

Duke  of  Schomberg,  .       .  .  4000 

Lord  Keeper,           .       .  .  2000 

William  Docwray,  till  1698,  .  .  500 

Among  the  post-office  pensions  granted  in 
subsequent  reigns.  Queen  Anne  gave  one  in 
1707  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  his  heirs 
of  £5000.  The  heirs  of  the  Duke  of  Schom- 
berg  were  paid  by  the  post-office  till  1856,  when 
about  $20,000  were  advanced  to  redeem  a  fourth 
part  of  the  pension,  the  burden  of  the  remain- 
ing part  being  then  transferred  to  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund.  There  was,  it  must  be  admitted, 
some  semblance  of  reason  in  giving  Docwray  a 
pension,  for  he  had  claims  as  founder  of  the 
district  post  or  the  penny  post;  but  he  only 
held  his  pension  for  four  years,  losing  both  his 
emoluments  and  his  office  in  1698,  when 
charges  of  gross  mismanagement  were  brought 
against  him.  Some  of  the  charges  alleged  are 
curious.  It  was  stated  that  he  stopped  "  under 
spetious  pretences  most  parcels  that  are  taken 
in,  which  is  a  great  damage  to  tradesmen,  by 
loosing  their  customers  or  spoiling  their  goods, 
and  many  times  hazard  the  life  of  the  patient 
when  pysic  is  sent  by  a  doctor  or  apothecary.' 

Ten  years  after  the  removal  of  Docwray  from 
his  office,  another  rival  to  the  government  de- 
partment sprung  up  in  the  shape  of  a  half-penny 
post.  The  scheme,  established  by  a  Mr.  Povey, 
never  had  a  fair  trial. 

The  first  act  for  establishing  a  General  Post- 
office  in  all  her  majesty's  dominions  was  the 
9th  Anne,  c.  10.  This  act,  which  remained 
long  in  force,  was  the  foundation  of  all 
subsequent  legislation.  By  its  provisions  a 
general  post  and  letter  office  was  established  in 
London  for  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  North  Amer- 
ica, the  West  Indies,  or  any  other  of  her  maj- 
esty's dominions,  or  any  country  or  kingdom  be- 
yond the  seas.  To  this  end  chief  offices  were 
established  in  Edinburgh,  at  Dublin,  at  New 
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York,  aod  in  other  convenient  places  in  her 
majesty's  colonies  of  America  and  the  Islands 
of  the  West  Indies.    The  whole  of  these  chief 
offices  were  to  be  under  the  control  of  an  ofl&- 
cer  to  be  appointed  by  the  queen  by  letters  pat- 
ent under  the  great  seal,  by  the  name  and  style 
of  her  Majesty's  Postmaster-General.    The  im- 
provements introduced  by  this  act  increased  the 
importance  of  the  post-office,  and  added  to  the 
available  revenue  of  the  country.  For  ten  years 
no  further  steps  were  taken  to  develop  the  ser- 
vice, but  in  1720  Ralph  Allen,  immortalized  by 
Pope,  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  he  was  des- 
tined to  be  one  of  the  great  improvers  of  the 
establishment.    Mr.  Allen,  who  at  this  time 
was  postmaster  of  Bath,  and  who,  from  his  po- 
sition, was  aware  of  the  defects  of  the  system, 
proposed  to  the  government  to  establish  cross- 
posts  between  Exeter  and  Chester,  going  by 
way  of  Bristol,  Gloucester,  and  Worcester,  thus 
connecting  the  west  of  England  with  the  Lan- 
cashire district.    The  Bath  postmaster  proposed 
a  complete  reconstruction  of  the  cross-post  sys- 
tem, guaranteeing  improvement  to  the  revenue 
and  increased  accommodation  to  the  public. 
The  Lords  of  the  Treasury  granted  him  a  lease 
of  the  cross-posts  for  life,  his  engagement  being 
to  bear  all  the  costs  of  the  new  service  and  to 
pay  a  fixed  rental  of  .£6000  per  year.  The  con- 
tract was  several  times  renewed  to  Allen,  the 
government  on  each  occasion  stipulating  that 
the  service  should  be  extended.    In  this  wise, 
in  1764,  the  period  of  Allen's  death,  it  was 
found  that  the  cross-posts  had  extended  to  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Notwithstanding  the  losses 
he  suffered  through  the  dishonesty  of  country 
postmasters,  Allen  estimated  the  net  profits  of 
his  contract  at  the  sum  of  ^610, 000  annually  ; 
so  that  at  the  end  of  his  official  life  he  had 
made  nearly  half  a  million  sterling.    He  be- 
stowed a  considerable  part  of  his  income  in  sup- 
porting needy  men  of  letters.    He  was  the 
friend  of  Fielding,  of  Pope,  and  Warburton. 
Fielding  has  drawn  his  character  in  the  person 
of  Allworthy,  and  Pope  has  celebrated  his  be- 
nevolence in  the  well-known  lines : 

"  Let  humble  Allen  with  an  awkward  shame 
Do  good  by  stealth  and  blush  to  find  it  fame." 

On  Allen's  death  the  cross-posts  were  brought 
under  the  control  of  the  postmaster-general,  and 
the  success  of  the  amalgamation  was  so  com- 
plete that  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  profits  to 
the  amount  of  £20,000  were  handed  over  to 
the  crown.  In  subsequent  years  the  proceeds 
continued  to  increase  still  more  rapidly,  so  that 
"when  the  bye-letter  office  was  abolished  in  1799 
they  had  reached  the  sum  of  £200,000  per  an- 
num. 

In  the  time  of  George  L,  the  whole  London 
post  office  establishment,  which  at  present  num- 
bers several  thousand  officers  of  difierent 


grades,  was  worked,  without  counting  letter- 
carriers,  by  a  staff  of  thirty  two  persons  only. 

The  treasury  warrants — warrants  directed  to 
the  masters  of  packet  service,  toward  1701 — 
franked,  as  Mr.  Lewins  observes,  the  strangest 
commodities.  Among  others,  fifteen  couple  of 
hounds  going  to  the  King  of  the  Romans,  two 
maid-servants  going  as  laundresses  to  my  Lord 
ambassador  Methuen,  Doctor  Chrichton,  carry- 
ing with  him  a  case  and  divers  necessaries,  two 
bales  of  stockings  for  the  use  of  the  ambassador 
to  the  court  of  Portugal,  and  four  flitches  of 
bacon  for  Mr.  Pennington,  of  Rotterdam.  Nor 
were  these  the  only  abuses.  So  little  precau- 
tion was  used  in  the  reigns  of  George  I.  anTl 
George  IL  that  thousands  of  letters  passed 
through  the  post-office  with  the  forged  signa- 
tures of  members.  Even  in  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  George  III.  it  was  related  in  the 
investigation  of  1763,  that  one  man  had  in  the 
course  of  five  months  counterfeited  one  thousand 
two  hundred  dozens  of  franks  of  different  mem- 
bers of  parliament.  In  the  year  1763  the  worth 
of  franked  correspondence  passing  through  the 
post-office  was  estimated  at  J6170,000^  In 
1764,  when  George  III.  had  been  four  years 
on  the  throne,  it  was  enacted  that  no  letter 
should  pass  franked  through  the  post  office  un- 
less the  whole  address  was  in  the  M.  P.'s  hand- 
writing, with  his  signature  attached.  In  1784, 
frauds  still  continuing,  it  was  ordered  that  franks 
should  be  dated,  the  month  should  be  given  in 
full,  such  letters  to  be  put  into  the  post  on  the 
day  they  were  dated.  From  1784  to  the  date 
of  the  penny  postage  no  further  regulations 
were  made  as  to  the  franked  correspondence, 
the  estimated  value  of  which  during  these  years 
was  £80,000  annually. 

It  was  fifteen  years  after  the  death  of  the 
kindly  and  benevolent  Allen,  the  postmaster  of 
Bath,  that  John  Palmer,  also  of  Bath,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  of  post-office  reformers,  rose  in- 
to notice.  Originally  a  brewer,  Mr.  Palmer 
was,  in  1784,  the  manager  of  the  Bath  and  Bris- 
tol theatres.  Having  frequestly  to  correspond 
with  and  travel  to  London,  Mr.  Palmer  found 
that  letters  which  left  Bath  on  the  Monday 
night  were  not  delivered  in  London  until  the 
Wednesday  afternoon  or  night,  but  that  the 
stage-coach  which  left  through  the  day  on  Mon- 
day arrived  in  London  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. He  pointed  out  to  the  authorities  that 
commercial  men  and  tradesmen,  for  safety  and 
speed,  sent  their  correspondence  as  parcels,  rob- 
beries from  carelessness  and  incompetence  of 
post-office  servants  being  then  frequent.  Mr| 
Palmer  was  ready  with  remedies  for  these 
countless  defects.  In  1783  he  submitted  'his 
scheme  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who  lent  a  ready  ear.  The 
officials,  however,  were  first  to  be  consulted  ; 
and  they,  as  is  their  wont,  made  many  and 
sweeping  objections  to  changes  which  they  rep- 
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resented  not  only  to  be  impracticable  and  im- 
possible, but  dangerous  to  commerce  and  the 
revenue.  Mr.  Pitt,  however,  as  Mr.  M.  D.  Hill 
says  in  an  article  on  the  post-ofl&ce,  inherited  his 
great  father's  contempt  for  impossibilities.  He 
saw  that  Mr.  Palmer's  scheme  would  be  as 
profitable  as  it  was  practical,  and  he  resolved 
that  it  should  be  adopted. 

(To  l>«  continued.) 


Bush  Monkeys. — These    bush  monkeyg 
played  me  a  trick  once  or  twice  which  I  did 
Dot  suspect  them  of  at  first.    It  was  before  I 
had  thoroughly  become  a  bushranger,  and  when 
1  sometimes  experienced  a  difficulty  in  finding 
my  way  quickly  out  of  a  bush  after  I  had  found 
my  way  mto  it.    I  therefore  tore  up  several 
pieces  of  paper,  and  used  to  insert  these  into 
split  sticks,  at  intervals  of  a  few  hundred  yards, 
to;  serve  as  sign-posts.    After  having  arranged 
these  with  great  care,  I  found  on  several  occasi- 
ons, that,  although  I  was  on  the  right  road,  yet 
my  landmarks  seemed  to  have  been  removed.  At 
length  I  suspected  the  monkeys  !  so  I  fastened 
a  large  piece  of  paper  to  a  branch,  and  hiding 
myself  with  great  care,  I  waited  to  see  what 
would  happen.    I  was  not  kept  long  in  doubt, 
for  I  soon  saw  a  number  of  monkeys  come 
frisking  along  from  tree  to  tree,  and  occasional- 
ly peeping  at  the  piece  of  paper  ;  at  length  a 
number  of  them  assembled  in  the  same  tree, 
but  all  appeared  afraid  to  approach  the  article 
itself.    One  rather  young  monkey,  however, 
soon  ventured  on  to  the  branch,  and,  after 
many  quaint  grimaces  and  antics,  he  made  a 
snatch  at  the  paper,  and  with  it,  scampered  up 
the  tree  among  his  fellows,  who  received  him 
with  a  whole  chorus  of  loud  coughs,  for  he  had 
evidently  accomplished  a  heroic  feat.  Some 
very  wise  old  monkeys  scrutinized  the  paper 
very  closely,  tasted  some  of  it,  and  finally  tore 
it  to  pieces  among  them,  and  scattered  it  to  the 
winds. —  Tlie  Boy's  Own  Magazine. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Floue  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  dull,  and 
there  is  little  demand  except  for  the. supply  of  the 
home  trade.  The  quotations  rule  at  $9  25(a^9  55  per 
barrel  for  superfine,.  $10  00@10  25  for  extra, ^jj  10  50@ 
11  25  for  extra  family,  and  $il  50(a^l2  50  for  fancy  lotd. 
Rye  Flour  and  Corn  Meal  are  «iuiet  and  exchanged. 

Grain. — Wheat  ts  dull  and  prices  are  weak.  New 
Red  at  $2  05(r^2  06  for  Pennsyljania  ;  White  $2  2b(a)j 
2  45  per  bushel.  Rye  sold  at$l  60.  Uorn  is  scarce. 
Western  mixed  sold  at  $1  60.  Oati  are  lower;  sales 
at  84(0^86  cents.    In  Barley  no  sales. 


RATES  OF  ADVERTISING. 

A  limited  amount  of  advertising  in  this  paper  will  be  done  at 
the  following  prices;  aix  Unas  or  less  (this  size  type)  a  .square : 

One  insertion   60  cts. 

Two  insertions  $1  00 

For  every  additional  insertion   40  cts. 

For  every  additional  line  or  part  thereof   10  cts. 

Philada,  8th  mo.  27, 1864. 


WALL  PAPER  AXD  WINDOW-SHADE  STORE.— Plain,  Fig- 
ured and  Decorative  Wall  Papers ;  Window-Shados  in  light 
and  dark  colors,  plain  and  gilt  bordered;  also  Oil  Cloth  and 
Linen,  for  shading;  Fireboard  and  Transom  papers,  &c..  &c. 
Workmen  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country,  at  city  rates. 
Samuel  F.  Balderston  &  Son. 

No.  902  Spring  Garden  Street,  Philada. 

10th  mo.  1.— 12t  1217. 


STOKES  &  FOULKE,  MERCHANT  TAILORS,  N".  516  Arch  St. 
have  on  hand  a  good  assortment  of  CLOTHS,  CASSIMERES, 
and  VESTINGS,  and  are  prepared  to  have  the  same  made  up  to 
order  in  good  style  and  at  moderate  prices. 
Particular  attention  given  to  making  Friends'  Clothing. 
10  mo.  1— 23t.  3,  4, 1865. 


WANTED. — By  a  young  woman,  a  situation  in  a  primary  or 
family  school,  or  as  an  assistant  teacher  in  a  large  school. 
Address,  C.  Clemjent,  Paulsboro,  N.  J. 

10.8— 3t.  p.  f.  10.22.  ^ 


BELLEVUE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE— A  Boarding  School  for 
Girls.  This  institution,  healthfully  and  beautifully  located 
about  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  on  the  northern  limits  of 
Attleboro',  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  will  open  its  winter  term 
ou  the  first  day  of  Tenth  month,  1864,  (10th  mo.  1st,  1864).  The 
course  of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a  complete  En- 
glish, Classical  and  Mathematical  education.  Superior  facilitiea 
afforded  for  the  acquisition  of  the  French  language. 

For  terms  of  admission  and  other  particulars,  see  Circular, 
which  may  be  had  un  application  to  the  Principals,  Attleboro' 
P.  0.,  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 

Israel  J.  GrahaMe, 
Jane  P.  Grahame, 
827—6  mos.  Principals. 


BRISTOL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— This  School  is 
located  in  the  Borough  of  Bristol,  Pa.,  on  the  Delaware  River, 
twenty  miles  above  Philadelphia. 

The  situation  is  pleasant  and  healthful,  and  unsurpassed  in  con- 
venience of  access,  having  frequent  communication  with  Philadel- 
phia by  steamboat,  and  with  that  city  and  New  York  by  railroad. 

The  course  of  instruction  comprises  the  usual  branches  of  a 
good  English  education,  together  with  Latin,  French,  Drawing, 
<tc.   For  circulars  address  IIuth  Anna  Peiuce, 

8  mt).  27— t.  f.  o.  Bristol,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


CONCORDVILLE  SEMINARY,  for  Young  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men, is  located  near  Concord  Station,  on  the  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  Central  R.  R.,  20  miles  west  of  Philadelphia. 

Winter  Term  of  twenty-four  weeks  will  commence  10th  month 
3d,  1864.   For  Catalogue  apply  to  Joseph  Shoutledge,  or  Augus- 
tus C.  NoRRis,  Concord ville,  Delaware  couuty,  Pa. 
8  th  mo  20,  1864.— tf. 


WM.  HEACOCK,  General  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North 
Ninth  Street. — A  general  assortment  of  ready-made  Coffins, 
and  every  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  "Fair  Hill"  Burial 
Ground, — Funerals,  and  all  other  business  connected  with  the 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 
7thmo.  ilO. — ly.  p.wx.nz. 


CHESTER  VALLEY  ACADEMY,  for  both  sexes,  will  reopen 
on  the  5th  of  9th  month,  1864.  This  institution  is  located  at 
(joatesville,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Central  R.  ii.,  38  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  and  68  from  Harrisburg.  Number  of  pupils  last 
year,  123.   For  Catalogues  address, 

Jonathan  K.  Taylor,  Principal, 

Coatesville,  Chester  county,  Pa, 
8th  mo.  13,— 3m.  npf  1029  enz. 


FOR  SALE,  at  Clarksboro',  Gloucester  county,  New  Jersey,  a 
Desirable  Farm,  containing  80  acres;  with  mea  low,  good 
stream  of  water,  timber,  good  buildings,  etc.,  situated  ou  the  aa- 
lem  and  Gloucester  turnpike,  five  miles  below  Woodbury.  For 
particulars  e.iquire  of  VVm.  Haines,  "  Cedar  Lawn  Farm,"  fiear 
the  premises,  or  Thomas  P.  Marshall,  Trenton,  N.J. 
9th  mo.  24,  1864.— tf. 


m    ELLWOOD  ZELL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Booksellers  and  Sta. 
X  •     tioners,  Second  Floor  No's.  17  and  19  South  Sixth  Street, 
Philadelphia.   Also,  Manufacturers  of  Photograph  Albums,  and 
Publishers  of  Friends'  Books,  and  Foulke's  Almanac. 
3d  mo.  12,  1864,  tf. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  JOURNAL  OF  DAVID  SANDS. 
(Continued  from  page  500.) 

Before  resuming  the  Journal  kept  by  David 
Sands,  of  his  labors  and  services  in  England 
and  Ireland,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that 
for  the  last  twelve  months  he  had  been  subject 
to  frequent  threatenings  of  serious  interruptions 
to  his  health,  which  involved  him  at  times  in 
deep  trial  and  anxiety,  especially  when  travel- 
ling amongst  people  of  a  strange  language  ; 
yet,  during  that  journey,  he  was  generally  soon 
recruited  again.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
his  long  and  hard  travels  in  the  newly  settled 
parts  of  his  native  land,  where  proper  accomo- 
dation was  scarcely  to  be  had,  and  his  deep 
trials  by  shipwreck  and  at  sea,  which  were 
[  both  of  a  bodily  and  mental  character,  had  im- 
i  paired  his  constitution,  and  affected  his  nervous 
system.  Hence  it  will  be  found  that,  in  his 
subsequent  travels,  there  were  frequent  inter- 
ruptions to  his  progress,  having  sometimes  to 
lay  up  for  several  weeks  together.  We  shall 
now  proceed  with  his  own  account : 

1T97. — The  Yearly  Meeting  coming  on,  I 
was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  rest  a  few  days. 
The  select  meeting  began  the  20th  of  5th  mo. 
This  was  a  very  solemn  meeting,  and  I  have 
sometimes  observed  that  the  Yearly  Meeting 
throughout  has  been  very  much  of  a  similar 
character  as  the  select  meeting  has  previously 
been,  and  I  have  sometimes  called  it  a  "  fore- 
nmner,"  as  indeed  this  was  in  the  opinion 
9f  Friends,  a  very  favored  one.    Many  matters 
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were  brought  forward,  and  the  state  of  Society 
gone  into  very  weightily  ;  and  Friends  appeared 
to  be  preserved  under  a  humbling  sense  of  their 
own  insufficiency  to  transact  the  affairs  of  the 
church,  but  as  they  were  favored  by  Him  who 
has  hitherto  been  the  stay  and  strength  of  his 
people.  My  health  was  such  as  to  enable  me 
to  attend  all  the  sittings  of  the  meeting,  which 
continued  by  adjournments,  until  the  80th  of 
the  5th  mo.  The  business  being  over.  Friends 
parted  under  a  sense  of  Divine  favor.  I  eon-, 
tinned  in  and  about  London,  visiting  my 
friends  and  the  different  meetings,  until  the 
23d  of  6th  mo.,  when  I  felt  easy  to  move  to- 
wards liristol ;  my  kind  host,  Joseph  Smith, 
bearing  me  company. 

On  the  25th,  had  a  meeting  in  Oxford,  a 
place  long  esteemed  as  the  seat  of  learning. 
Here  are  a  few  Friends,  but  they  do  not  hold 
a  meeting.  From  this  city  I  proceeded  to 
Banbury,  where  the  Quarterly  Meeting  was 
held  for  the  counties  of  Berks  and  Oxford, 
which  was  a  favored  meeting  in  many  respects. 
I  was  much  spent  when  it  was  over,  but  soon 
recovered,  so  as  to  attend  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing at  Buckingham,  which  was  also  a  favored 
one.  After  the  close  of  this  meeting,  my 
friend  Joseph  Smith  left  me,  and  John  Lury 
became  my  companion. 

t3th  mo.  30th. — I  had  a  meeting  at  Jordan's ; 
on  my  way  I  called  to  see  the  place  where 
Thomas  Ellwood  had  lived,  called  Hunger- hill. 
The  house  appears  to  have  been  but  poor  in 
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its  best  day,  and  is  now  much  decayed.  It 
was  long  used  for  the  Monthly  Meeting,  or  one 
room  of  it,  which  now  serves  as  a  kitchen. 
Taken  together  with  the  thought  of  the  wor- 
thies who  used  to  attend  meetings  here,  it  was 
a  lesson  of  instruction.  I  was  ready  to  say, 
How  is  the  gold  changed  !"  Though  there 
is  a  very  convenient  meeting-house  at  Jordan's, 
and  a  beautiful  burying-ground,  with  stable  and 
walks  in  a  small  wood  belonging  to  Friends, 
there  are  now  but  two  ancient  men  who  at- 
tend to  keep  up  the  meeting.  Notice  being 
o-ivcn,  many  atten'led,  and  we  had  a  meeting 
to  some  satisfaction  ;  but  such  places  seemed 
to  be  but  dry  spots,  where  Friends  have  been 
thriving  as  a  society  and  are  gone  After 
meeting,  I  went  to  see  the  graveyard,  and  one 
of  the  old  men  showed  me  where  lay  William 
Penn,  his  two  wives  and  eight  of  his  children ; 
Isaac  Pennington  and  wiie,  Thomas  Ellwood 
and  wife,  and  several  others  of  the  most  wor- 
thy of  our  Society,  who  were  useful  men  in 
carrying  forward  the  Reformation.  This 
i^raveyard  is  kept  in  the  neatest  manner;  the 
graves  are  raised  so  as  to  be  seen  distinctly, 
and  most  of  them  are  known  by  the  aged 
Friend.  I  observed  all  whose  names  I  have 
mentioned  were  in  one  row,  very  close  to  each 
other,  with  many  others  who  had  been  laborers 
in  their  day.  1  thought  there  seemed  to  be 
something  there  more  than  I  had  ever  seen  or 
felt  before,  in  visiting  the  sepulchres  of  the 
worthies  who  were  gone ;  yet  I  was  ready  to 
look  down  and  say,  is  it  possible  that  this  lit- 
tle spot  contain  the  mortal  remains  of  all  those 
o-reat  men  who  once  made  the  world  wonder  ; 
some  of  whose  talents  were  rarely  equalled, 
and  whose  tongues  were  so  capable,  of  setting 
forth  the  work  and  the  way  to  obtain  an  immor- 
tal crown,  and  the  joys  of  it  ?  But  alas  !  so  it 
is,  and  will  be.  Man  is  of  few  days,"  and 
vanishes  away  with  all  his  parts  and  powers. 
After  taking  a  view  of  these  sods  or  spots  of 
grass,  I  returned  to  my  kind  friend  Adey  Bel- 
lamy's, at  High  Wycomb,  a  place  often  men- 
tioned by  Thomas  Ellwood,  where  now  live 
several  Friends  who  hold  meetings,  and  seem 
likely  to  grow.  I  had  some  service  here  among 
several  families. 

On  First-day  morning,  I  was  at  a  burial,  to 
which  many  people  came  ;  it  was  a  time  of 
favor,  as  was  also  a  meeting  held  in  the  even- 
ing, at  the  f^ame  place.  From  thence  I  re- 
turned to  High  Wycomb,  where  I  had  a  pub- 
lic meeting,  to  much  satisfaction  ;  and  had 
several  opportunities  among  Friends,  and  was 
lit  the  Monthly  Meeting.  I  attended  a  meet- 
in'^  appointed  by  Ann  Alexander  and  her  com- 
panion, held  near  Jordan's,  much  to  my  own 
and  their  satisfaction.  Many  persons  attended, 
and  much  of  the  service  fell  on  me. 

From  this  place  I  again  proceeded  towards 


Bristol ;  stopped  on  my  way  at  Oxford,  and 
had  much  comfort  with  the  few  Friends  who 
live  there.  I  then  went  to  see  a  large  library 
erected  by  Dr.  RatclifF;  the  building  and 
boeks  said  to  have  cost  forty  thousand  pounds, 
which  I  thought  very  poorly  laid  out,  as  most 
of  the  books  seemed  more  for  ornament  than 
use.  I  also  visited  All  Saints'  College,  but 
saw  little  worthy  of  remark,  except  having 
been  treated  civilly  by  the  scholars  and  inhabi- 
tants. We  then  proceeded  towards  Chipping 
Norton.  On  our  way  we  stopped  at  Wood- 
stock, where  is  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough ;  and  where  was  the  residence  former- 
ly of  several  of  the  kings  ;  but  the  building 
was  pulled  down  before  the  present  one  was 
erected.  Here  I  was  led  to  view  the  shortness 
of  all  human  glory  with  a  kind  of  astonish- 
ment, as  I  looked  back,  and  remembered  what 
I  had  rend  and  beard  relative  to  many  who 
had  lived  at  this  place,  as  all  seems  to  be  not 
only  removed  out  of  sight,  but  no  marks  of 
their  feet  left.  I  visited  Fair  Rosamond's 
Spring;  it  still  bears  her  name,  and  is  very 
beautiful,  flowing  from  the  side  of  a  pretty 
hijl ;  but  her  fine  buildings,  and  all  her  fond 
delights  are  no  more,  except  a  few  shattered 
remains.  The  delighted  monarch,  his  cruel 
queen,  and  fair  favorite,  are  all  now  laid  in 
the  dust;  no  more  jars  or  disputes  are  heard 
amongst  them.  A  stone  covered  with  moss, 
and  sullied  by  time,  is  perhaps  all  that  remains 
for  the  traveller  to  look  upon  ;  and  even  these 
have  almost  abandoned  their  charge,  as  the 
persons  who  had  the  care  seemed  weary  of  re- 
lating who  laid  beneath.  W^orn  by  time,  they 
speak  with  a  faltering  voice,  so  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  the  traveller  to  understand  what  they 
say.  The  palace  is  very  large,  and  beautifully 
surrounded  by  fine  gardens  and  sheets  of  wa- 
ter. It  seemed  very  interesting  to  me,  while 
contemplating  how  many  had  walked  there  be- 
fore me,  who  now  were  no  more ;  and  I  was 
brought  by  these  considerations  to  reflect  on 
my  own  situation  ;  how,  in  a  short  time,  I  also 
should  be  known  among  men  no  more,  by  any 
part  I  should  take  in  human  concerns. 

Next  day  I  attended  a  meeting  at  Chipping 
Norton,  where  I  was  favored  to  open  some 
points  of  doctrine,  to  the  satisfaction,  I  believe, 
of  some  present  not  of  our  Society. 

7th  mo.  16th,  1797.— Went  to  Burford  and 
put  up  with  Thomas  Minchin,  whose  wife  is 
in  the  ministry,  and  appears  to  be  a. very  val- 
uable minister.  From  this  place  I  attended 
many  meetings  that  lay  not  far  distant ;  in  all 
which  I  was  favored  to  experience  some  help, 
so  that  I  was  enabled  to  get  through,  to  a  good 
degree  of  satisfaction ;  and  on  the  27th  I 
reached  Bristol,  and  was  kindly  received  at 
the  house  of  my  dear  friend  John  Lury,  where 
I  tarried  until  the  20th  of  8th  mo.,  visiting 
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meetings  and  families  in  Bristol  and  there- 
abouts. There  are  many  Friends  in  this  city, 
Tery  respectable,  and  many  very  promising 
youth.  I  felt  my  mind  much  attached  to  them 
and  thought  I  had  not  felt  a  greater  nearness 
to  my  friends  since  being  in  this  land  ;  and  I 
believe  they  received  me  with  much  love,  es- 
pecially my  much-loved  friend  James  Harford 
and  family. 

8th  mo.  20th.— Left  Bristol  and  travelled 
twenty-four  miles,  and  lodged  at  a  town  called 
Usk  in  Wales.  The  following  day,  travelled 
about  fifty  miles  through  a  very  mountainous 
country.  We  passed  many  towns,  but  they, 
with  the  inhabitants,  appeared  far  inferior  to 
the  towns  and  pei»ple  of  England.  '  The  inhab- 
itants are  mostly  in  low  circumstances.  We 
lodged  at  Llandovery,  where  the  half  year's 
meeting  was  held  for  North  and  South  Wales. 
It  continued  three  days.  The  sittings  of  this 
meeting  were  attended  with  a  good  degree  of 
satisfaction,  and  Friends  parted  in  much  near- 
ness of  spirit.  Here  I  parted  with  my  much 
esteemed  friends  John  Lury  and  his  daughter 
Lydia,  who  had  been  very  affectionate  to  me  j 
and  joined  in  company  with  my  much-loved 
friends  James  Harford  and  his  daughters 
Mary  and  Elizabeth,  and  his  son  John.  The 
company  of  these  dear  friends  made  my  way 
look  more  pleasant  than  otherwise  it  would 
have  done. 

On  the  25th,  left  Llandovery  and  proceeded 
to  Llangadoch,  where  a  meeting  was  held  in  a 
barn ;  and  in  the  evening,  attended  another  at 
Llandillo,  where  we  lodged. 

26th.— Went  to  Swansea.  27th.—- Attend- 
ed a  meeting  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  and 
in  the  evening  had  a  meeting  in  the  Town 
Hall. 

Swansea  appears  to  have  been  a  place  where 
was  a  considerable  number  of  Friends,  but 
now  they  are  very  much  reduced.  From  this 
place  we  went  to  N  ?th,  a  market-town  distant 
eight  miles,  to  the  house  of  our  kind  friend 
Evan  Bees,  who,  with  his  family,  are  the  only 
Friends  in  this  place.  Here  we  had  one  pub- 
lic meeting,  and  attended  their  fifth  day  meet- 
ing ;  and  after  taking  an  affectionate  leave, 
set  out  for  Swansea,  and  arrived  on  the  3Lst. 
Next  day,  called  on  W.  Padley  and  had  a  pub- 
lic meeting. 

9th  mo.  3d,  being  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
we  went  to  Friends'  morning  meeting,  and  to 
an  app  >inted  one  in  the  evening.  Left  Swan- 
sea on  the  6i:h,  and  in  the  evening  arrived  at 
Carmarthen,  a  seaport  town,  twenty-seven  miles 
from  Swansea,  where  once  was  a  considerable 
number  of  Friends.  On  the  7th  we  had  a  pub- 
lic meeting  ;  and  proceeded  to  Haverford  West, 
and  attended  Friends'  meeting ;  and  in  the  ev- 
ening, an  appointed  meeting.  After  visiting 
some  families,  attended  the  week-day  meeting 


in  the  morning;  and  in  the  evening,  another 
appointed  one. 

9th  mo.  14th. —  Had  a  meeting  at  New  Mil- 
ford,  and  returned  in  the  afternoon  to  Haver- 
ford West;  and  having  visited  the  few  fami- 
lies of  Friends  and  a  few  friendly  people,  we 
went  to  Milford,  where  we  had  several  meet- 
ings amongst  Friends  and  other  tender  people, 
to  a  good  degree  of  satisfaction. 

9th  rao.  i^5th. — I  took  leave  of  my  dear 
friend  James  Harford  and  children,  who  had 
been  very  kind  to  me,  and  went  on  board  a 
packet  bound  to  Waterford,  in  Ireland,  where 
we  arrived  next  day  about  five  P.  M.  Our  pas- 
sage was  unpleasant,  through  the  roughness  of 
the  weather;  but  I  suffered  little  on  that  ac- 
count, my  exercises  being  of  another  kind, 
which  reduced  me  very  much,  yet  I  was  gra- 
ciously preserved  above  despair.  After  we 
landed,  I  went  with  my  beloved  friend,  Abra- 
ham Jackson,  to  the  city  of  Waterford,  and 
took  lodging  with  Thomas  White,  who  received 
us  very  kindly.  The  next  day,  attended  their 
meeting,  where  were  gathered  a  large  body  of 
plain-looking  Friends.  I  felt  quite  shut  up  in 
the  morning  meeting,  and  was  very  low  in  the 
afternoon,  yet  had  a  few  words  to  offer,  and 
proposed  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  evening. 
There  was  assembled  a  large  body  of  respecta- 
ble people,  and  I  thought  that  some  help  was 
experienced ;  so  that  the  meeting  was  in  some 
measure  comfortable.  I  attended  their  week- 
day meeting,  where  also  was  gathered  a  large 
number  of  people,  and  I  had  some  labor 
amongst  them  ;  yet  the  power  of  truth  did  not 
seem  to  rise  high. 

Since  this  time,  being  unwell,  T  have  trav- 
elled but  little,  except  to  visit  a  few  families, 
and  to  attend  their  meeting,  as  they  came  in 
course.  As  I  seem  bound  to  remain  here  until 
the  Quarterly  Meeting,  I  have  continued  to  vis- 
it families,  though  but  few  in  a  day,  as  my 
health  is  poor. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Even  without  attaching  any  thought  of  re- 
ligion to  the  sight  of  the  Heavens,  there  is 
something  inexpressibly  exciting  to  the  mind 
in  thus  losing  one's  self  in  the  infinity  of  space; 
it  at  once  takes  away  from  life  its  little  cares 
and  desires,  and  from  reality  its  otherwise  op- 
pressive weight.  As  surely  as  the  knowledge 
of  man  is  the  first  and  weightiest  concern  in 
the  affairs  of  men,  so  surely  on  the  other  hand, 
is  there  nothing  more  narrowing  to  the  mind 
than  the  perpetually  keeping  our  eyes  fixed  on 
the  small  circle  of  human  beings  by  whom  we 
are  hemmed  in.  We  must  return  often  to  the 
contemplation  and  feeling  of  a  higher  Power 
ruling  in  human  affairs,  as  we  see  it  in  nature, 
ere  we  can  safely  come  back  to  the  fetters  of 
society. — Ruskin. 
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SARAH  RODMAN. 

(Continued  from  page  603.) 

6th  mo.  29th.— Gave  way  too  much  to  my 
natural  propensities;  felt  desirous  to  keep  my 
place  in  the  afternoon  and  I  hope  was  mea- 
surably preserved,  endeavoring  to  do  nothing 
against  the  truth. 

7th  mo.  lOih. — Disobedient  in  shunning  the 
cross,  to  the  hurt  and  disturbance  of  that 
quiet  sometimes  afforded  me,  I  believe  in  great 
mercy  to  encourage  to  an  humble  bearing  of 
and  submission  to  its  holy  power,  which  has 
been  measurably  felt  several  days  to  my  great 
comfort. 

7th  mo.  llth. — Greatly  favored  this  day  but 
not  altogether  faithful  or  as  circumspect  as  I 
ou^^ht  to  be,  while  going  to  the  afternoon 
meeting,  by  indulging  too  freely  in  conversa- 
tion with  a  beloved  friend. 

7th  mo.  22d. — At  meeting  M.  M.  spoke 
twice  remarkably  sweet.  Alas  I  what  occasion 
to  fear  I  am  not  one  of  thi  se  mentioned  by 
her.  Oh  !  that  I  may  be  faithful  in  my  little, 
for  the  visitation  has  been  extended,  and  if  I 
am  cot  a  shwrny  instrument  I  may  be  useful. 

7th  mo.  24th. — Nothing  to  boast  this  day  of 
myself,  but  have  been  preserved  from  some 
evils  through  the  unspeakable  kindness  of 
Him,  who  in  early  age  favored  me  with  the 
discovery  of  his  marvellous  light  and  ever- 
blessed  will  concerning  me. 

7th  mo.  27th  — This  day  at  our  Monthly 
Meeting,  favored  to  feel  some  weight  and  exer- 
cise, though  I  fear  not  so  faithful  as  I  ought 
to  have  been.  May  Divine  help  be  mercifully 
afforded,  that  through  its  operative  power  I 
may  be  constantly  engaged  in  obedience  to 
holy  requirinjis  and  thereby  obtain  peace. 

7th  mo.  28th. — This  day  not  spent  to  my 
satisfaction — some  things  lie  heavy  on  my 
mind.  0  how  burdensome  is  sin,  yet  how 
easily  committed. 

12th  mo.  9;h,  1787. — Some  time  past,  I  read 
a  sentiment  worthy  of  note  :  That  if  a  tree  did 
not  bud  in  the  sprino^,  it  was  not  likely  to  bear 
fruit  in  autumn.  This  was  applied  to  youth 
I  thought  mine  might  be  compared  to  trees 
that  put  forth  early,  and  were  nipped  by  the 
frost.  Through  humbling,  merciful  visitations 
niy  youth  appeared  in  son)e  measure  promising, 
but  disobedience  operating  as  a  frost,  am  I  not 
now  as  a  tree  without  verdure,  without  a  pros- 
pect of  season;!ble  fruit  ?  l^ut  remember,  0  my 
soul  I  that  these  nipped  buds  are  sometimes 
revived  by  the  warmth  of  later  suns,  and  let 
obedience  now  have  its  perfect  work, 

5th  mo.  1st,  1788. — This  day  in  meeting,  the 
passage  respecting  the  friiitless  fiii^-tree  was 
brought  affectingly  to  my  remembrance,  and 
desires  were  raised  that  it  might  not  be  my 
fate. 

6th  mo.  15th. — We  have  been  greatly  fa- 


vored during  the  sittings  of  this  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, both  at  home  and  in  our  public  assemblies 
— favors  that  we  could  not  bestow  and  arff  un- 
worthy of.  May  the  Father  of  mercies  be 
pleased  to  raise  in  our  hearts  an  acceptable 
acknowledgment  for  them. 

7th  mo.  4th. — Have  this  day  experienced 
some  favored  moments  wherein  the  excellency 
of  the  truth  abundantly  overbalanced  all  world- 
ly pleasures  and  enjoyments.  I  can  but  wish 
that  it  may  continue  to  transcend  the  varied 
attractions  to  which  I  am  prone  to  yield,  that 
they  may  have  no  power  over  me.  What  re- 
turns do  I  make  for  the  divine  enlightening 
and  enlarging  influence  I  have  at  times  wit- 
nessed to  my  unspeakable  comfort? 

6th  mo.  17th,  1789. — John  Simpson,  Rebec- 
ca Jones,  and  other  valuable  friends  attended 
our  Yearly  Meeting,  and  have  been  weightily 
led  to  speak  to  divers  states,  and  I  think  have 
often  touched  mine.  May  their  labors  be 
effectual  to  the  breaking  up  of  every  false 
rest. 

6th  mo.  18th. — Left  Newport  in  company 
with  my  dear  uncle  and  aunt  Rotch,  and  their 
daughter  Mary — taking  meetings  appointed  for 
dear  R.  Jones  at  Portsmouth,  Tiverton,  &c.,  in 
our  way  to  New  Bedford,  where  she  attended 
both  meetings  on  First-day  and  was  greatly 
favored  in  each.  On  Third-day  embarked  for 
Nantucket,  where  I  was  favored  with  R  J.'s 
instructive  communications  and  much  of  her 
company.  How  shall  I  be  sufficiently  thank- 
ful for  these  privileges  !  which  perhaps  would 
be  the  means  of  drawing  thousands  into  the 
way  of  life  and  peace,  had  they  the  benefit  of 
them. 

In  a  religious  opportunity  at  brother  Samuel's 
she  expressed  her  desire  that  dear  brother  and 
sister  might  be  concerned  to  seek  the  Lord  for 
themselves  and  their  little  one;  recommended 
the  example  of  Zechariah  and  Elizabeth,  be- 
lieving they  were  not  intended  for  mere  cyphers 
in  religion. 

7th  mo.  18th. — Left  the  island.  On  board 
the  vessel  dear  Hebecca  again  addressed  brother 
Samuel,  and  desired  he  might  be  strong  in 
holy  rei^olution  as  well  as  in  desires  after  the 
way  of  life.  She  again  attended  meeting  at 
New  Bedford,  wherein  she  was  engaged  in 
close  service.  On  the  20th  she  took  an  affec- 
tionate leave  of  me,  saying,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  thee  and  of  thee,  feeling  confidence 
in  believing  1  shall  be  comforted  in  so  doing; 
and  as  we  have  been  favored  together  in  being 
communicants  at  our  heavenly  Father's  table, 
1  hope  we  shall  be  often  in  each  other's  re- 
membrance, for  I  love  the  remembrance  of  my 
heavenly  Father's  children  of  the  junior  as 
well  as  the  senior  class — these  are  His  jewels. 

llth  mo.  28th,  1790.— Last  night  was  un- 
well with  the  headache,  and  while  being  fa- 
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vored  to  look  over  my  conduct  with  desires  to 
amend  it,  I  fell  asleep,  and  dreamed  my  dear 

friend    was  with  me,  with  a  number 

more ;  we  sat  in  silence,  and  when  she  began 
to  speak  I  perceived  ourselves  alone.  The  pur- 
port of  what  she  said  was,  that  she  believed 
the  desires  of  my  mind  would  be  answered  if  I 
toas  careful  in  liltle  t/migs.  May  it  prove  a 
fresh  incentive  to  renew  that  care  and  watchful- 
ness without  which  I  cannot  pursue  the  things 
that  belong  to  my  peace. 

Upon  reading  over  an  abstract  of  the  Mar- 
quis Dukenti  of  France,  my  mind  was  im- 
pressed with  serious  considerations  in  the  con- 
firmed belief  that  the  truly  religious  of  all 
professions,  walk  by  the  same  rule  the  Quaker 
ought  to  observe  and  humbly  follow.  In  his 
life  was  evident  the  self-denial  so  necessary  for 
us,  and  his  obedience  was  accompanied  with 
noble  acts,  though  with  the  utmost  care  he 
lived  retired  from  human  commendation — wish- 
ing others  to  have  the  same  opinion  he  enter- 
tained of  himself,  and  give  all  the  praise  to 
Him  whose  right  it  is." 

On  the  6th  of  6th  mo.,  1793,  her  sister  Han- 
nah Rodman  was  united  by  marriage  to  Samuel 
R.  Fisher,  of  Philadelphia;  and  on  the  7th  of 
8th  month,  she  embarked  with  them  at  New- 
port on  board  a  packet  bound  to  New  York — 
on  board  of  which  she  writes  thus  : — 

^'  Our  passage  has  been  remarkably  fine — a 
sensation  of  gratitude  spread  over  my  mind  on 
waking  last  night  to  find  the  vessel  moving  so 
still  as  not  to  disturb  sleep ;  my  head  ached, 
but  believe  I  was  as  comfortable  as  if  I  had  been 
on  shore.  Are  favored  with  a  civil  though 
large  company  on  board. 

We  have  had  a  pleasant  view  of  the  places 
where  Richard  and  Adam  Mott  reside.  We  also 
were  shown  where  Thomas  Rodman  formerly 
lived  on  Long  Island,  which  I  felt  some  attach- 
ment to  in  the  recollection  of  his  being  nearly 
related  to  my  deceased  friends,  known  and  be- 
loved in  his  day.  Such  a  tribute  may  possibly 
be  paid  to  some  of  us,  when  that  of  tears  is  for- 
gotten, and  our  names  barely  handed  to  some 
distant  relative.  Thus  generations  pass  away  ! 
Oh  may  it  be  more  and  more  our  care  so  to 
live  that  our  time  may  not  be  lost  to  us  and  to 
our  cotemporaries.  And  for  you,  my  beloved 
little  nieces,  my  heart  is  often  solicitous ;  may 
there  be  some  traces  of  footsteps  worthy  your 
imitation  and  be  as  an  encouragement  to  you  to 
walk  in  the  right  way  and  pursue  in  early  life 
the  things  that  bring  peace.  Our  three  repeated 
solemn  partings  have  been  often  fresh  in  re- 
membrance, and  the  preservation  of  my  dear 
relatives  has  occupied  my  desires,  and  will,  I 
trust,  oftener  than  the  morning  during  my  so- 
journ in  a  strange  land." 

8th  mo.  9th. — We  arrived  this  day  at  New 
York,  and  there  received  the  mournful  tidings 


of  the  sudden  death  of  our  dear  cousin  Samuel 
Lewis.  How  does  every  relative  left  behind, 
crowd  into  thought !  Uncertain,  indeed,  are 
all  our  enjoyments,  and  every  changeful  thing 
may  bear  a  just  comparison  with  them. 

On  oar  way  from  New  York,  stopped  at  Stony 
Brook  Meeting,  which  was  to  me  a  season  of 
quiet  and  great  solemnity.  We  reached  Phi- 
ladelphia the  12th  day  of  the  8th  month,  and 
met  with  a  kind  reception  from  our  new  con- 
nections. 

(To  be  continued.) 

"  Tribulations  are  undoubtedly  the  lot  of 
all  who  are  seeking  to  follow  their  Lord  and 
Master  in  the  regeneration ;  but  He  who 
knows  what  they  stand  in  need  of,  in  His  own 
due  and  appointed  time  reveals  to  them  His 
consolations,  if  they  are  willing  to  dive  deep 
enough  for  them ;  for  it  is  in  the  deeps,  that 
wonders  are  seen,  and  pearls  procured." — 
Sarah  Gruhh. 

Upon  keeping  one's  Word. — Sir  William 
Napier  was  one  day  taking  a  lon2:  country  walk, 
near  Freshford,  when  he  met  a  little  girl,  about 
five  years  old,  sobbing  over  a  broken  bowl ;  she 
had  dropped  and  broken  it  in  bringing  it  back 
from  the  field  to  which  she  had  taken  her 
father's  dinner  in  it,  and  said  she  would  be 
beaten  on  her  return  home  for  having  broken 
it;  then,  with  a  sudden  gleam  of  hope,  she  inno- 
cently looked  up  into  his  face  and  said  :  But 
ye  can  mend  it,  can't  ye  ?"  Sir  William  ex- 
plained that  he  could  not  mend  the  bowl,  but 
the  trouble  he  could,  by  the  gift  of  a  sixpence 
to  buy  another.  However,  on  opening  his 
purse  it  was  empty  of  silver,  and  he  had  to 
make  amends  by  promising  to  meet  his  little 
friend  in  the  same  spot  at  the  same  hour  next 
day,  and  to  bring  the  sixpence  with  him,  bid- 
ing her,  meanwhile,  tell  her  mother  that  she 
had  seen  a  gentleman  who  would  bring  her  the 
money  for  the  bowl  next  day.  The  child, 
entirely  trusting  him,  went  on  her  way  comfor- 
ted. On  his  return  home  he  found  an  invita- 
tion awaiting  him  to  dine  in  Bath  the  following 
evening,  to  meet  some  one  he  specially  wished 
to  see.  He  hesitated  for  some  little  time,  trying 
to  calculate  the  possibility  of  giving  the  meet- 
ing to  his  little  friend  of  the  broken  bowl  and 
of  still  being  in  time  for  the  dinner  party  in 
Bath  ;  but  tiuding  this  could  not  be,  he  wrote 
to  decline  acceptmg  the  invitation  on  the  plea 
of  a  "pre  engagement,"  saying  to  us,  "I  cannot 
disappoint  her  she  trusted  me  so  implicitly." — 
Brace  s  Life  of  Sir  William  Nipier. 

"  All  men  are  by  nature  equal,  made  all  by 
one  workman  of  like  clay  ;  and,  (howsoever  we, . 
deceive  ourselves,)  as  dear  unto  God  is  the  poor 
beggar,  as  the  must  pompous  prince  living  in 
the  world." — Plato.' 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
GOVERNMENT  DRAFTS. 

Remarks  upon  the  Editorial  on  that  subject,  ta- 
ken from  *'  Friends'  Review." 
We  will  first  consider  the  minute  of  the 
New  York  (Orthodox)  "  INIeeting  ior  Suffer- 
ings/' or  "  liepresentatlve  Meetiojj:/'  as  it  is 
row  called,  which  minute  was  addressed  to 
their  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meeting?,  as  co- 
pied by  the  Intelligencer  from  the  Review." 

This  minute  says,  ''The  recognition  by  Con- 
gress of  the  right  of  conscience,  by  thus  ma- 
king provision  for  the  relief  of  those  who  are 
religiously  opposed  to  war,  by  declaring  them 
non-combatants,  and  assigning  them  to  hospi- 
tal service,  or  the  care  of  Freedmen,  was 
felt  to  be  a  very  important  concession  by  gov- 
ernment, for  which  we  should  be  grateful,  and 
that  it  calls  for  aoquiescenco  on  the  part  of 
Friends,  as  far  as  they  can  feel  a  freedom  to.'' 
Two  noticeable  traits  are  discovered  in  this 
minute  :  one  of  which  is  an  absence  of  any  ex- 
jression  of  sympathy,  and  encouragement  in 
lavor  of  such  in  their  young  members  wtio  feel 
straightened  in  relation  to  rendering  any  equiv- 
alent for  personal  military  service  :  and  the 
other  is,  a  recommendation  to  their  members 
to  acquiesce  in  the  demands  of  government,  or 
in  other  words  to  suppress  those  religious  scru- 
ples,    As  far  as  they  can  feel  a  freedom  to." 

It  is  moreover  to  be  remarked  that  although 
the  payment  of  $300  is  one  of  the  terms  of  ex- 
emption prescribed  by  the  law,  and  although 
the  payment  of  such  a  commutation  tax  is  a 
direct,  violation  of  their  discipline,  as  well  as 
ours,  yet  the  minute  under  consideration,  con- 
tains no  caution  again  t  the  infraction  of  that 
article  of  discipline,  and  no  counsel  in  favor  of 
its  faithful  maintenance.  It  presents  the  as- 
pect of  a  political  apology  for  the  compliance 
with  the  law,  rather  than  an  expression  of  sym- 
pathy and  encouragement  for  those  who  may  be 
brought  under  suffering  on  account  of  their 
faithful  testimony,  in  its  various  branches, 
against  the  spirit  of  war. 

The  general  tenor  of  the  minute,  leads  almost 
necessarily  to  the  opinion  that  the  minute  of 
our  New  York  Representative  Meeting  of  Or- 
thodox  Friends,  was  not  intended  to  be  inter- 
preted as  disapprobating  the  payment  of  the 
commutation  tax. 

Although  the  Ohio,  "  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings" has  followed  the  example  of  their  New 
York  Friends,  I  am  unwilling  to  believe  that 
the  Meetings  for  Sufferings  representing  the 
Yearly  Meetings  of  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
North  Carolina,  Indiana,  and  the  two  New 
Fngland  Yearly  Meetings  are  prepared  to  isvsue 
a  similar  epistle  to  their  conscientious  young 
members. 

Nor  will  the  editorial  remarks  of  the  "  Re- 
view" bear  a  critical  examination,  more  than 


the  minute  of  advice  to  which  I  have  alluded. 
The  "Review"  says;  "As  well  might  our 
early  Friends  have  refused  to  take  the  affirma- 
tion, prescribed  by  parliament  in  lieu  of  an 
oath."  To  which  I  answer  there  is  no  paral- 
lel between  the  substitution  of  an  "  affirmation 
for  an  oath,"  and  the  substitution  of  "  a  fine 
or  other  imposition,  in  lieu  of  military  service." 
The  purpose  of  the  prescribed  oath  was  to  ver- 
ify a  statement  whether  made  in  writing  or  or- 
ally. Did  early  Friends  ever  object  to  verify- 
ing their  word  ?  They  never  did.  They  were 
willing  to  verify  their  word  by  a  simple  affir- 
mation, subject  to  the  same  penalty  to  which 
others  were  liable  who  violated  their  oath. 
They  had  no  scruples  against  the  verification 
of  their  words,  but  only  against  the  anti-chris- 
tian  mode  of  doing  it :  and»hence  when  the  ob- 
jectionable form  was  removed,  their  scruples 
were  also  removed. 

But  is  it  to  be  said  that  Friends  have  do 
scruples  against  taking  human  life;  but  only 
against  the  anti-christian  mode  of  accomplish- 
ing it  ?  The  question  needs  no  answer.  There 
is  therefore  no  parallel  between  the  two  propo- 
sitions, so  that  the  whole  argument  which  is 
based  upon  the  supposed  parallelism  between 
oaths  and  military  service  necessarily  fails, 
and  becomes  of  no  force  or  application. 

In  relation  to  the  payment  of  the  $300 
commutation  fine,  the  "  Review"  slides  over  it 
without  specification,  so  that  the  reader  is  left 
to  conjecture  whether  a  faithful  observance  of 
that  article  of  discipline  is  intended  to  be  classed 
among  the  "  self-invented  crosses  and  sacrifi- 
ces" approvingly  quoted  in  the  editorial. 

While  some  of  our  elderly  Friends  in  both 
branches  of  society,  being  terrified  by  the  ap- 
parition of  court  martials,  and  the  deserter's 
doom  on  the  one  hand,  or  lured  by  the  sup- 
posed duties  of  citizenship,  have  either  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  encouraged  the  payment  of  the 
commutation  fine,  a  number  of  our  young 
Friends,  through  faithfulness  to  manifested  du- 
ty, have  been  enabled  to  discover  and  walk  in 
that  path, — "  Which  the  vulture's  eye  hath 
not  seen,  and  which  the  lion's  whelp  has  not 
trodden,  neither  hath  the  fierce  lion  passed  that 
way,"  and  in  that  path  have  found  both  peace 
and  safety. 

About  a  year  ago,  and  previous  to  the  con- 
gressional law,  upon  the  subject  of  exemptions, 
a  number  of  young  Friends  in  both  branches 
of  Society,  being  conscientious  against  bearing 
arms  or  paying  a  commutation  tax,  were  paroled 
by  the  heads  of  the  War  Department  without 
any  compromise  of  their  religious  scruples. 
They  were  neither  coerced  into  the  army,  nor 
court-martialed  as  deserters,  nor  restrained  of 
their  liberty,  longer  than  was  necessary  to  pre- 
sent the  required  credentials  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  paroles  then  granted,  have  not  to  my 
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knowledge  been  either  recalled  or  revoked; 
and  the  Friends  holding  them,  are  not  subject 
to  another  draft,  until  they  are  revoked. 

We  may  thus  perceive  in  how  remarkable 
a  manner,  a  faithful  maintenance  of  oar  excel- 
lent discipline,  and  a  faithful  attention  to  man- 
ifested duty  have  led  the  conscientious  young 
men  in  the  path  of  peace  and  safety,  and  has 
enabled  them  to  preserve  a  conscience  void  of 
offence  towards  God  and  man. 

Is  there  not  cause  to  fear  that  some  are 
about  ready  to  let  go  their  hold  and  trust  in 
the  preserving  care  of  a  superintending  Prov- 
idence, and  place  their  confidence  in  the  arm 
of  flesh  ?  Instead  of  devising  arguments  and 
apologies  for  the  evasion  of  our  discipline  upon 
this  subject,  would  it  not  be  more  consistent  to 
endeavor,  through  holy  help,  so  to  quicken 
and  enlighten  the  consciences  of  our  children 
that  they  could,  when  called  before  governors 
and  rulers  for  conscience  sake,  aver  with  sin- 
cerity, "  I  am  conscientiously  opposed  to  de- 
stroying the  lives  of  my  fellow  beings,  and  also 
to  the  payment  of  purchase  money  for  the  lib- 
erty of  obeying  my  Father  which  is  in  heav- 
en." 

Many  readers  of  the  Intelligencer  doubtless 
remember  the  interesting  narrative  of  the  few 
North  Carolina  Friends,  who  were  forced  into 
the  rebel  army,  because  of  their  scruples  against 
paying  a  commutation  fine,  and  of  their  remark- 
able preservation  and  final  deliverance:  but 
there  are  probably  some  who  have  not  been 
informed  that  the  Confederate  Congress  at 
their  next  session,  passed  a  law,  exempting 
Friends  from  all  military  service  whatever. 

Here  is  another  instance  of  the  influence 
which  faithfulness  to  manifested  duty,  is  capa- 
ble of  exercising  upon  the  powers  of  the  earth. 
If  Friends  had  been  generally  as  faithful  as 
the  few  of  our  own  Society  to  whom  I  have  al- 
luded, or  as  the  North  Carolina  Friends  and 
some  others  of  the  same  distinctive  brotherhood, 
is  there  any  reason  to  fear  that  we  should  have 


our 
by 


orovernment,  than 


that  under  which 


been  less  favored  by 
southern  Friends  are 
they  live  ? 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  but  not  less  remark-, 
able  than  true,  that  the  heads  of  the  War  De- 
partment at  Washington  appear  to  profess  a 
more  correct  and  appreciative  view  of  the  con- 
sistency of  our  discipline  against  paying  a  com- 
mutation tax  than  many  of  the  members,  not 
only  of  our  own,  but  the  other  branch  of  the 
Society. 

While  some  are  expatiating  upon  the  duties 
of  citizenship  and  almost  taunting  conscien- 
tious Friends  by  indirectly  intimating  that 
their  scruples  against  the  payment  of  a 
commutation  tax  is  but  an  invented  cross,  a 
self  imposed  religious  sacrifice," — while  these 
things  are  taking  place  among  some  branches 


of  Friends'  Society,  we  perceive  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  heads  of  the  War  Department 
have  no  difficulty  in  discovering  that  the  pay- 
ment of  a  commutation  tax,  is  nothing  less 
than  an  equivalent  for  personal  services  upon 
the  battle  field. 

And  hence,  when  these  conscientious  draft- 
ed Friends  applied,  either  personally  or  through 
the  agency  of  their  brethren,  for  relief,  the 
War  Department  did  not  upbraid  them  with 
attempting  self-imposed  sacrifice  in  religion," 
but  in  every  instance,  as  far  as  I  know,  readily 
granted  a  parole,  unconditioned  upon  the  per- 
formance -of  any  commutation  service  what- 
ever. This  act  of  relief  was  not  in  conse- 
quence of  the  passage  of  the  law  before  quoted, 
for  it  was  previous  to  the  enactment  of  that 
law;  but  the  heads,  of  the  War  Department  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  performing  this 
appreciative  act,  from  a  conviction  that  our 
testimony  against  paying  an  equivalent  for  war 
services  is  as  consistent  and  valid  as  our  testi- 
mony against  war  itself. 

The  remarks  herein  communicated  are  of- 
fered as  an  expression  of  sympathy,  and 
encouragement,  for  those  young  Friends,  in 
every  branch  of  the  Society,  who  are  earnestly 
desirous  of  preserving  "  a  conscience  void  of 
offence,  towards  both  God  and  man." 

Our  duty  to  our  Creator  comprises  and  ab- 
sorbs all  other  duties ;  and  those  who  are  defi- 
cient in  their  duty  to  their  Maker,  are  very 
likely  to  be  disqualified  to  define  with  precision 
what  the  duties  of  Christian  citizenship  are. 
He  who  supposes  he  can  conciliate  the  favor  of 
the  Almighty  by  sacrifices  to  human  govern- 
ments, may  eventually  realize  Cardinal  Wool- 
sey's  wail  upon  his  death-bed,  when  he  mourn- 
fully exclaimed,  "  Had  I  but  served  my  God 
with  half  the  zeal  I  served  my  King  he  would 
not  in  mine  age  have  left  me  naked  to  my  en- 
emies. Gideon  Frost." 

Matinicock,  Long  Island,  10th  mo.,  1864. 


Influence. — How  much  may  be  done,  is 
done,  by  the  brain  and  heart  of  one  human 
being  in  contact  with  another?  We  are 
answerable  for  incalculable  opportunities  of 
good  and  evil  in  our  daily  intercourse  with 
every  soul  with  whom  we  have  to  deal ;  every 
meeting,  every  parting,  every  chance  greeting, 
and  every  appointed  encounter,  are  occasions 
open  to  us  for  which  we  have  to  account.  To 
our  children,  our  servants,  our  friends,  our  ac- 
quaintances,— to  each  and  all,  every  day,  and 
all  day  long,  we  are  distributing  that  which  is 
best  or  worst  in  existence,  influence,  etc. ;  with 
every  word,  every  look,  with -{every  gesture, 
something  is  given  or  withheld,  of  great  im- 
portance it  may  be  to  the  receiver,  of  inesti- 
mable importance  to  the  giver. 
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Humiliating  Picture. — Mau  may  be  just- 
ly entitled  the  great  destroyer  and  exterminator 
of  life,  without  regard  to  the  time,  place  or 
circumstance.  By  his  power  the  strongest  are 
overcome ;  by  his  ingenuity,  the  most  subtile 
are  circumvented,  and  their  energies  of  body 
and  mind  made  subservient  to  his  nesessities 
or  pleasures.  He  is  superior  to  the  whole 
animal  creation  in  the  noblest  attributes ;  but 
he  enjo3's  one  pre-eminence,  for  which  even  the 
lowest  have  no  cause  to  envy  him.  All  the 
destructive  animals  fulfil  their  dire  offices  upon 
creatures  belonging  to  other  kinds;  when  the 
lion  leaps  from  the  ambush,  it  is  mto  the 
neck  of  the  wild  ox  or  the  antelope  that  he 
buries  his  claws ;  when  the  wolves  howl  in 
unison,  it  is  the  deer  they  are  pursuing;  when 
the  scream  of  the  eagle  sounds  shrillest  then 
let  the  wild  duck  beware  !  Even  the  insatiable 
ferocious  tiger  keeps  aloof  from  his  brethren 
of  the  blood.  But  when  the  drums  roll,  and 
the  trumpets  clang,  when  the  banner-folds  are 
shaken  abroad  upon  the  air,  and  the  neigh  of 
the  charger  reechoes  the  deep  notes  of  the 
bugles;  then  is  man,  with  his  boasted  reason 
prepared  to  spill  the  blood  of  his  brother — to 
drive  his  desolating  chariot  over  the  faces  of 
his  kindred ;  spread  havoc  and  despair  before 
his  path,  and  leave  famine  and  pestilence  to 
track  his  footsteps. — Fuller. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  22,  1864. 


Object  Teaching. — The  desire  in  children 
to  become  familiar  with  every  object  which 
immediately  surrounds  them,  is  one  which  we 
notice  at  a  very  early  age;  and  it  would  be 
well  if  every  one  having  the  care  of  young 
children  could  appreciate  this  instinctive  effort, 
and  so  direct  it  as  to  lead  to  the  important  re- 
sults which  its  judicious  cultivation  would  be 
likely  to  ensure.  If  we  contemplate  any  natu- 
ral object,  especially  in  any  department  of  ani- 
mated nature,  with  the  full  appreciation  of  its 
adaptation  to  the  part  it  was  designed  to  fulfil 
in  the  grand  plan  of  Creation,  we  are  impress- 
ed with  a  sense  of  the  omniscience  and  good- 
ness of  the  Creator.  In  a  degree  propor- 
tionate to  the  age  of  the  little  child,  a  simi- 
lar feeling  may  be  encouraged,  and  the  founda- 
tion laid  for  the  development  of  the  religious 
sentiment  which  may  strengthen  him  to  re- 
sist temptation  in  after  life,  and  open  to  him 
pursuits  of  pleasure  for  his  hours  of  leisure 
and  recreation.    The  just  appreciation  of  this 


fact  has  led  many  to  consider  the  best  way  in 
which  such  instruction  may  be  introduced  into 
our  primary  and  infant  schools,  and  on  this  ac- 
count we  welcome  with  pleasure  the  system  of 
illustration  which  now  obtains  in  many  of  them. 
We  wish,  however,  to  see  a  greater  number  of 
parents  and  teachers  grasping  the  sptnV  of  ob- 
ject-teaching, and  throwing  more  of  their  own 
individuality  into  their  modes  of  education. 

Many  of  the  works  recently  published  upon 
Object-Teaching  are  good,  but  we  cannot  recom- 
mend an  adherence  to  the  plans  pointed  out  in 
them.  The  works  which  have  been  to  us  pecu- 
liarly  suggestive, . are,  "The  Natural  History. 
Reason  Why,"  and  "  Hooker's  Child's  Book 
of  Nature,^'  in  three  parts.  These  will  point 
out  to  every  parent  and  teacher  a  simple  yet 
effective  mode  of  interesting  those  under  their 
care,  and  teach  them  how  to  simplify  their  own 
language  so  as  to  make  great  truths  intelligible 
to  the  minds  of  very  little  children. 

In  a  future  number  we  will  furnish  our 
readers  with  short  extracts  from  each  of  these 
works. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  fond- 
ness for  pursuits  which  lead  to  the  study  of 
Natural  History,  are  thus  beautifully  expressed 
by  Charles  Kingsley,  in  his  Glaucus,  or  Won- 
ders of  the  Shore" : — 

"  Seriously,  if  we  wish' rural  walks  to  do  our 
children  any  good,  we  must  give  them  a  love 
for  rural  sights,  an  object  in  every  walk;  we 
must  teach  them — and  we  can  teach  them — to 
find  wonder  in  every  insect,  sublimity  in  every 
hedge-row,  the  records  of  past  worlds  in  every 
pebble,  and  boundless  fertility  upon  the  barren 
shore;  and  so,  by  teaching  them  to  make  full 
use  of  that  limited  sphere  in  which  they  now 
are,  make  them  faithful  in  a  few  things,  that 
they  may  be  fit  hereafter  to  be  rulers  over 
much. 

I  may  seem  to  exaggerate  the  advantages  of 
such  studies;  but  the  question  after  all  is  one 
of  experience ;  and  I  have  had  experience 
enough  and  to  spare,  that  what  I  say  is  true. 
I  have  seen  the  young  man  of  fierce  passions, 
and  uncontrollable  daring,  expend  healthily 
that  energy  which  threatened  daily  to  plunge 
him  into  recklessness,  if  not  into  sin,  upon 
hunting  out  and  collecting,  through  rock  and 
bog,  snow  and  tempest,  every  bird  and  egg  of 
the  neighboring  forest.  I  have  seen  the  culti- 
vated man,  craving  for  travel  and  for  success 
in  life,  pent  up  in  the  drudgery  of  London 
work,  and  yet  keeping  his  spirit  calm,  and  per- 
haps his  morals  all  the  more  righteous,  by 
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spending  over  his  microscope  evenings  which 
would  too  probably  have  gradually  been  wasted 
at  the  theatre.  I  have  seen  the  young  London 
beauty,  amid  all  the  excitement  and  temptation 
of  luxury  and  flattery,  with  her  heart  pure  and 
her  mind  occupied  in  a  boudoir  full  of  shells 
and  fossils,  flowers  and  sea-weeds,  and  keeping 
herself  unspotted  from  the  world,  by  consider- 
ing the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow.  And 
therefore  it  is  that  I  hail  with  thankfulness 
every  fresh  book  of  Natural  History,  as  a  fresh 
boon  to  the  young,  a  fresh  help  to  those  who 
have  to  educate  them." 


Marrif-d,  on  Fourth-day,  the  5th  inst.,  at  the  resi- 
dentie  of  William  Haines,  "Cedar  Lawn  Farm,"  N.  J., 
with  the  approbation  of  Woodbury  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, Champion  Atkinson,  of  Woodstown,  to  Sarah 
Haines,  of  Upper  Greenwich. 


Died,  at  the  residence  of  his  father,  Denton,  Car- 
oline county,  Maryland,  on  the  31st  of  9th  month, 
1864,  Thomas  Ellwood  Tyler,  son  of  Jonathan  and 
Rebecca  M.  Tyler,  aged  6  years  and  4  months. 

 ,  in  Williamson,  W^yne  county,  N.  Y.,  on  the 

22d  of  9th  month,  1864,  Griffi>h  M.  Cooper,  aged 
Y4  years.  He  was  an  officer  of  the  U.  S,  Navy,  in 
the  war  of  1812-15,  but  soon  after  resigned  and  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  sub- 
sequently a  preacher  among  them. — Ex.  Paper. 

 ,  on  the  1st  of  7th  month,  1864,  Hetty  A. 

Hopkins,  daughter,  of  Robert  G.  and  Hetty  Hopkins, 
aged  8  years  ;  members  of  Burlington  Mo.  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  12th  of  8th  month,  1851,  Samuel 

Satterthwait,  aged  79  years,  7  months  and  20  days; 
a  member  of  Upper  Springfield  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  25th  of  8th  month,  1864,  Mary  Sat- 
terthwait, relic  of  the  above,  nged  85  years,  11 
days  ;  a  minister  belongiug  to  Upper  Springfield 
Monthly  Meeting, 


ASYLUM  FOR  AGED  COLORED  PEOPLE. 

A  meeting  to  organize  an  Institution  of  this  kind, 
was  held  on  17th  inst.  D.  Parrish  in  the  Chair,  and 
M.Balderston,  Secretary.  Subscriptions  and  pledges 
were  reported,  and  a  Committee  appointed  to  report 
a  plan  of  organization  to  a  meeting  to  be  held  on 
Third-day  evening,  25th  inst.,  at  8  o'clock,  at  109 
N.  10th  Street  (over  office  of  Friends'  Review). 

All  friendly  to  this  object  are  invited  to  attend, 
and  contribute  of  their  means. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  Friends'  Jlssocia- 
tion  for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of  the  Freed- 
men,  held  10th  mo.  5,  1864. 
The  minutes  of  the  Executive  board  were 
read,  reporting  a  communication  from  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Pennsylvania  Abolition  Society, 
suggesting  joint  action  on  the  part  of  the  sev- 
eral Freedmen  Associations  of  this  city,  in  the 
establishment  of  a  Temporary  Home,  and  pro- 
posing the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  con- 
fer with  other  committees  that  might  be  ap- 


pointed, which  proposition  was,  on  considera- 
tion by  the  said  board,  approved,  and  a  com- 
mittee appointed. 

The  Women's  Association  reported,  that 
they  had  prepared  a  box  of  clothing  suited  to 
hospital  needs,  which  had  been  accepted  as  a 
return  in  part  of  the  sum  appropriated  to  them, 
which  box  had  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Sanitary  committee. 

An  appropriation  of  two  hundred  dollars 
had  been  made  to  the  committee  on  Edu- 
cation. 

The  Education  committee  reported  that 
Margaret  A.  Griscom,  accompanied  by  Louisa 
J.  Roberts,  of  the  Sanitary  committee,  had  re- 
cently paid  a  visit  to  the  camps  in  the  vicinity 
of  Washington,  that  many  grievances  were 
found  to  exist  at  Camp  Wadsworth,  and  it  was 
believed  that  through  their  reprpentations  to 
the  proper  authorities  most  of  these  would  be 
redressed. 

Much  improvement  was  noticed  in  the 
condition  of  affairs  on  Mason's  Island,  where, 
notwithstanding  the  great  unhealthiness  of  the 
situation,  the  mortality  had  been  greatly  re- 
duced, and  that  this  change  might  be  attribu- 
ted to  the  excellent  condition  of  the  hospitals, 
and  to  the  untiring  energy  of  our  matron  and 
of  our  teachers  there. 

In  connection  with  the  minutes  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive committee,  the  report  of  Louisa  J. 
Roberts  was  read,  giving  an  account  of  her 
visit  to  the  vicinity  of  Washington,  also  a  copy 
of  a  letter  sent  by  her  and  Margaret  A.  Gris- 
com to  Col.  Elison,  calling  his  attention  to  cer- 
tain requirements  for  the  Freedmen,  especially 
on  Mason's  Island. 

Much  verbal  information  was  given  by 
L.  J.  R.  and  M.  A.  G.,  and  by  J.  Miller 
McKim,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Freedmens'  Relief  Association,  who 
had  also  recently  returned  from  Washington. 

Extracts  from  interesting  letters  from  our 
teachers  and  others,  were  read,  including  one 
from  William  Mitchell,  dated  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee, depicting  the.  great  suffering  that  inevi- 
tably must  exist  near  that  point  the  coming 
winter,  and  urging  upon  all  the  Associations 
for  the  Relief  of  the  Freedmen,  the  great  ne- 
cessity for  forwarding  clothing  and  supplies 
generalTy. 

S.  H.  Gaktley,  ? 


.1 


Anna  Shoemaker 


"  A  man  hath  power  over  his  words  till  they 
are  spoken ;  but  after  they  are  spoken,  they 
have  power  over  him." — Socrates. 

When  thou  arisest  in  the  morning,  deter- 
mine so  to  pass  the  following  day,  as  though  at 
night  a  grave  should  be  thy  bed." — Socrates. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Accoinif  of  a  recent  visit  made  to  Mason's  Is- 
land : — 

After  the  business  of  the  Sanitary  committee 
was  concluded  at  their  meeting,  held  9th  mo. 
23d,  I  proposed  to  go  again  to  Washington,  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  before  the  newly  ap- 
pointed Quarter  Master,  the  wants  of  our 
teachers  and  the  people  among  whom  they  la- 
bor, and  to  look  after  our  boxes  sent  since  his 
appointment  to  office  in  that  department. 

My  proposition  was  accepted,  and  I  lost  no 
time  in  starting,  as  our  interests  demanded 
early  attention.  M.  A.  Gr.  accompanied  mo, 
and  to  her  presence  and  assistance  I  feel 
mainly  indebted  for  the  success  that  attended 
our  efforts. 

We  had  several  satisfactory  interviews  with 
Col.  Elison.  Our  teachers  appear  to  have  his 
entire  coti"iadence,  and  he  seems  willing  to  do 
all  that  lies  in  his  power,  to  promote  their 
comfort  and  efficiency. 

The  condition  of  the  people  on  Mason's  Is 
land  is  much  improved ;  the  great  mortality 
that  prevailed  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer,  has  given  place  to  a  more  healthy  con- 
dition, attributable  to  the  success  that  has  at- 
tended our  efforts  to  provide  hospital  accommo- 
dations, and,  to  the  approach  of  colder  weather. 

Many  cases  of  sad  bereavement  claimed  our 
tenderest  sympathy, — wives,  husbands,  chil- 
dren, with  tearful  eyes,  answered  my  inquiries 
after  their  companions,  with  these  words,  "Dey 
is  gone  to  de  graveyard."  One  young  woman 
whom  I  had  noticed  particularly  for  her  cheer- 
ful, pleasant  smile,  and  whose  devotion  to  her 
three  little  children,  had  won  for  her  my  warm- 
est admiration,  came  to  me  with  such  a  sad 
face,  that  I  inquired  what  had  happened  since 
I  saw  her  last.  You  knows  my  children,— 
dey  is  all  gone ;  Ise  not  got  one  lef was  her 
sorrowful  reply.  It  required  no  apostolic  in- 
junction  to  call  forth  the  tear  of  sympathy  that 
welled  up  as  I  listened  to  her  recital,  and  com- 
mended her  to  that  Source  of  comfort  which 
had  never  failed  me  in  the  direst  extremity. 
This  was  not  an  isolated  case,  I  met  with  sev- 
eral mothers  who  had  sustained  similar  losses. 
Quite  a  number  of  children  are  still  in  the 
hospital,  tenderly  cared  for  by  our  faithful  and 
earnest  matron,  M.  P.,  whose  indefatigable  la- 
bors are  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  inter- 
course with  her.  We  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  these  hospitals,  though  but  just 
established,  and  wanting  yet  many  essential 
comforts,  are  beginning  to  receive  patients 
sent  by  the  department  from  Washington  and 
Georgetown. 

A  fund  has  been  created  from  the  sale  of 
surplus  rations,  which  will  be  used  to  supply 
vegetables,  the  want  of  which  is  sadly  felt; 
many  have  died  of  scorbutic  affections,  after 


their  disease  had  yielded  to  medical  treatment, 
for  the  want  of  a  proper  vegetable  diet. 

The  farmer  of  Camp  Rucker  deserves  thanks 
for  the  many  generous  contributions  of  fruits, 
&c.,  he  has  sent  them.  If  more  of  the  men  to 
whom  the  interests  of  these  freed  people  are 
entrusted,  were  like  him,  their  condition  would 
be  vastly  improved.  We  were  unable,  from 
the  shortness  of  our  stay,  to  visit  his  camp,  but 
were  assured  that  it  continues  prosperous,  and 
the  people  contented  and  happy. 

There  is  still  a  great  want  of  drinking  water 
on  the  Island,  no  efficient  measures  have  been 
taken  to  provide  a  sufficient  supply ;  we  made 
a  special  request  that  this  be  attended  to  with- 
out further  delay;  the  whole  population,  teach- 
ers and  all,  have  suffered  in  this  matter.  From 
the  only  well  where  water  in  any  amount  can 
be  obtained,  those  who  seek  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  use  must  be  provided  with  a  rope  and 
bucket;  these  requisites  are  not  in  the  posses- 
sion of  all,  they  who  have  them  not  must  throw 
themselves  on  the  kindness  of  the  more  fortu- 
nate; wrangling  and  contention  frequently  oc- 
cur, and  the  timid  are  often  forced  to  resort  to 
the  marshy  springs  along  the  margin  of  the 
river  ;  all  agree  that  very  much  of  the  sickness 
and  death  that  have  made  such  fearful  havoc 
among  the  people,  were  caused  by  the  impure 
water  they  were  obliged  to  drink.  We  does 
suffer  for  water,''  said  the  old  doctress,  who  is 
installed  as  chief  assistant  in  the  women's  ward. 
"Where  are  your  buckets?"  I  asked;  ^' Dey 
dun  give  us  none,"  was  her  reply.  Remem- 
bering that  a  dear  friend,  from  whose  lips 
many  of  us  have  drank  in  the  words  of  truth 
that  spring  from  the  eternal  Fountain,  had 
given  me  a  sum  of  money  to  purchase  water- 
pails,  I  promised  immediate  attention,  and  am 
glad  to  record  that  there  will  henceforth  be  no 
lack  of  buckets  to  hold  the  water. 

On  returning  home,  we  brought  with  us  15 
men,  women,  and  children,  for  all  of  whom 
good  homes  have  been  obtained;  they  came  on 
at  the  expense  of  those  employing  them." ' 

L.  J.  R. 

lOth  month  13th,  1864. 


Memorable  Dates. — An  old  man  was  sit- 
ting in  his  little  room  one  Sabbath  afternoon. 
His  Bible  lay  before  him,  opened  at  the  blank 
sheets  before  the  title  page,  on  which  was  writ- 
ten some  dates  of  days  and  years.  He  was  so 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  these  that  he 
did  not  notice  the  entrance  of  a  neighbor,  who 
asked  him  what  he  could  find  to  read  with  such 
intense  interest,  where  he  only  saw  a  lew  dates? 
The  old  man  replied  :  '^Neighbor,  could  you 
but  know  what  these  dates  stand  for,  you 
would  not  be  any  longer  surprised."  These 
were  the  dates  of  all  the  principal  occurrences 
of  the  old  man's  life.    He  pointed  with  his 
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finger  to  one  after  the  other.  "Here  is  the  date 
of  my  birth,  of  my  baptism,  of  my  enlisting, 
my  marriage,"  and  so  on  till  at  last  he  came  to 
the  date  of  the  day  when  the  Lord  had  ef- 
fectually called  hira,  and  since  which  he  had 
known  himself  to  be  a  child  of  God,  and  inheri- 
tor of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And  then  he 
exclaimed,  ''0  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of 
the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  Grod  !  how  uu- 
searchable  are  his  judgments  and  his  ways  past 
finding  out 

"Could  T  a  thousand  voices  raise, 
A  thousand  tongues  em[)loy, 
My  heart  would  pour  itself  in  praise, 

In  thankfulness  and  joy. 
And  still  its  happy  songs  should  be. 
Hear  what  the  Lord  has  done  for  me." 

From  the  British  Friend. 
THE  BUBBLE. 
Little  Jack  sat  astride  on  the  wall,  full  of  pleasure, 

As  great  in  his  eyes  as  a  king  on  his  throne  ; 
His  little  heartbeat  with  delight  above  measure, 
As  though  the  wide  world  had  indeed  been  his 
own. 

He  thought  not  of  danger,  he  dream'd  not  of  troubles. 
But  held  his  tobacco-pipe  lightly  with  cfire  : 

With  water  and  soap  he  was  blowing  his  bubbles, 
And  oh,  how  delightful  they  looked  in  the  air  I 

They  floated  along,  by  the  wind  set  in  motion, 
And  then  rose  another  and  followed  the  rest  ; 

They  sailed  along,  like  the  ships  on  the  ocean  : 
At  last  came  the  biggest,  the  brightest,  and  best. 

It  rapidly  rose,  as  though  proud  of  its  lightness, 

And  high  as  the  top  of  the  chimney  was  seen  ; 

It  threw  back  the  beams  of  the  sun  with  its  bright- 
ness. 

And  glitter'd  with  crimson,  and  purple,  and  green. 

It  floated  along  with  a  beauty  surprising, 

And  Jark,  as  he  gazed,  was  half  wild  with  delight  ; 
He  watch'd  it  with  rapture — now  falling — now  ris- 
ing— 

And  loudly  he  laughed  at  the  wonderful  sight. 
But  presently  Jack  felt  a  feeling  of  trouble. 

His  face  and  his  heart  were  o'ershadowed  with 
gloora  ; 

Fcr,  while  his  stretched  eye-balls  were  bent  on  the 
bubble. 

It  entered  the  church-yard  and  burst  o'er  a  tomb  ! 

"Oh,  Jack!"  cried  his  father,  who  near  had  been 
musing. 

While  lightly  the  bubbles  were  sailing  around, 
"  This  world  is  a  place  of  much  picking  and  choos- 
ing, 

Where  pleasure,  and  trifles,  and  bubble?  abound. 
Whate'er  be  the  tale  that  temptation  may  tell  thee,  j 

Whate'er  the  desires  that  thy  heart  may  engage,  ' 
Let  the  little  event  that  but  just  now  befell  thee 

Be  fix'd  on  thy  mind,  in  thy  youth  and  thy  age. 

'«  A  thousand  enjoyments  around  us  are  flying; 

Ten  thousand  bright  things  are  abroad  in  the  air  ; 
But  our  lives  are  uncertain  and  short:  we  are  dying,  < 

And  death  may  remove  us  before  we're  aware. 
The  joys  that  men  seek,  the  pursuits  that  they  follow, 

Though  deck'd  and  bespangled  with  splendour  and 
plume, 

Are  bubbles  at  best,  and  deceitful,  and  hollow; 
Remember,  my  boy,  they  will  burst  at  the  tomb ! 


"  The  thing  that  allures  thee,  though  now  it  seem 
double 

In  value,  attractive,  enduring,  and  fair. 
After  all,  may  deceive  thee,  and  be  but  a  bubble. 

Unworthy  thy  love,  undeserving  thy  care. 
Then  fail  not,  when  strongest  thy  love  and  thy  pas- 
sion. 

Though  lit  up  with  sunbeams,  or  shadow'd  with 
gloom, 

Whate'er  be  the  object,  its  form,  and  its  fashion, 
The  question  to  put — Will  it  burst  at  the  tomb?" 


EVENING  PRIMROSE. 

"  The  sun  his  latest  beam  has  shed  ; 
The  wildbird  to  its  nest  has  sped  ; 
And  buds,  which  to  the  day-beam  spread 

There  brightest  glow. 
Incline  their  dew-besprinkled  head 

In  slumber  now. 

"  Then  why  art  thou  lone  vigils  keeping. 
Pale  flower,  when  all  beside  are  sleeping? 
Are  not  the  same  soft  zephyrs  sweeping 

Each  slender  stem. 
And  the  same  opiate  dewdrops  steeping 
Both  thee  and  them  ?" 

"  Eve  is  my  noon.    At  this  still  hour, 
When  softly  slepps  each  sister  flower, 
Sole  watcher  of  the  dusky  bower 

I  joy  to  be  ; 
And,  conscious,  feel  the  pale  moon  shower 
Her  light  on  me. 

"  Soon  as  meek  evening  veils  the  sky,  * 
And  wildly  fresh  her  breeze  flits  by, 
And  on  my  breast  the  dewdrops  lie, 

I  feel  to  live  : 
And  what  is  mine  of  fragrancy, 
I  freely  give. 

"  Say  thou,  who  thus  dost  question  me, 

Wouldst  thou  from  earth's  dull  cares  be  free? 
0  listen,  and  I'll  counsel  thee 

Wisely  to  shun 
Tumult,  and  glare,  and  vanity, 
As  I  have  done. 

"  Enter  thy  closet,  shut  the  door. 
And  heavenward  let  thy  spirit  soar  ; 
Then  softer  dews  than  bathe  the  flower 

On  thee  shall  rest. 
And  beams  which  sun  nor  moon  can  pour 
Illume  thy  breast." 


A  Waterspout  at  Sea. — The  bark  Jane 
Doull,  Captain  Smith,  which  arrived  in  the 
Thames  on  the  13th  ult.  from  Bermuda,  had 
an  exceedingly  narrow  escape  from  destruction 
by  a  waterspout  at  sea.  She  left  Bermuda  on 
Sunday,  August  14,  and  shortly  after,  the  wind 
having  fallen  to  a  dead  calm,  she  came  to  an- 
chor off  the  Great  Sound.  ''The  evening,'^ 
writes  one  of  the  passengers  "  was  sultry  and 
overwhelmingly  oppressive;  not  a  breath  of  air 
rippled  the  water  or  cooled  the  hot  atmosphere. 
The  sun  travelled  down  the  west  and  disappear- 
ed like  a  great  circular  patch  of  blood  behind  a 
heavy  bank  of  black  clouds.  The  night  was 
equally  miserable  ;  the  heat  intense;  the  wind 
was  dead,  the  broad  expanding  water  smooth  as 
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glass,  and  everything  in  nature  seemed  to  de- 
note some  unusual  phenomenon  at  hand.  The 
morning  came,  but  no  change  with  it.  Clouds 
of  varied  hue,  but  all  somlDre  gray  and  black 
tinged,  chased  and  gathered  beneath  the  sky  j 
the  sun  ro^e  a  ball  of  fire,  and  loomed  in  the 
distance  like  a  red-hot  6^-pound  spherical  shot. 
No  wind,  no  ripple,  no  sign  of  change  except 
perhaps  for  the  worse.  At  seven  the  clouds 
gathered  thick  and  heavy,  and  far  in  the  dis- 
tance we  could  see  rain  beating  down  on  the  sea 
in  lines  of  water.  Our  attention  was  soon  di- 
verted from  the  rain.  Captain  Smith  and  Mr. 
Vi  rgin,  the  pilot,  asked  if  we  did  not  hear  a 
distant  roar,  as  if  there  were  a  naval  engage- 
ment going  on  at  some  short  distance.  A  dull 
rumbling  roar  could  distinctly  be  heard. 

We  next  observed,  about  five  miles  from  us, 
a  cylindrical  column  reaching  from  the  sea  to 
the  altitude  of  500  feet.  From  our  point  of 
view  it  appeared  about  three  feet  in  diameter. 
It  was  of  a  grayish  hue,  and  assimilated  in  hue 
with  the  clouds  above.  It  rested  upon  the 
water,  and  by  the  aid  of  our  glasses  we  could 
distinctly  observe  the  salt  water  ascending 
and  the  fresh  water  descending  in  torrents 
— the  sea  in  a  state  of  great  agitation. — 
Around  this  cylindrical  column  the  wind  seemed 
to  be  rushing  with  the  force  of  a  volcano.  A 
smaller  one,  which  appeared  about  this  time, 
was  apparently  '  swallowed'  by  the  larger  one. 
For  some  15  minutes  we  watched  this  remark- 
able and  to  us  novel  phenomenon.  The  pilot 
then  pronounced  it  a  waterspout.  As  we  had 
never  seen  one,  we  felt  no  alarm,  till  warned 
that  if  it  struck  the  vessel  we  must  save  our- 
selves. While  we  were  yet  conjecturing  what 
would  be  the  result  of  this  extraordinary  forma- 
tion, the  great  line  of  black  clouds  solemnly  ad- 
vanced on  each  wing  of  the  spout.  The  rain 
was  pouring  in  wild  torrents,  and  then  the  spout 
dropped  down  its  mighty  weight  of  water  on 
the  pitiless  sea,  while  the  winds  madly  rushed 
it  towards  us.  We  now  became  alarmed.  The 
roar  of  the  falling  waters  came  to  us  like  the 
distant  sound  of  Niagara.  The  sea  was  lashed 
into  great  waves ;  the  waters  poured,  and  bub- 
bled, and  rose  in  swaying  masses  over  six  feet 
in  height.  With  deadly  aim  and  certain  pur- 
pose the  awful  column  advanced.  Not  one  on 
board  the  ship  but  felt  the  danger,  and  knew 
that  nothing  could  save  us  if  it  struck  the  ship. 
It  burst  about  thirty  yards  from  us,  and  the  last 
remnant  of  water  ceased  within  about  ten  feet 
of  the  stern."— The  Press. 


Rail  Car  Post  Offices. — One  of  the  new 
post-office  cars  for  this  purpose  has  been  com- 
pleted and  placed  on  the  through  route  between 
New  York  and  Washington,  as  an  experiment, 
and  is  under  the  direct  management  of  the 
post-office  department.    la  the  sides  of  this  car 


are  the  apertures  usually  seen  at  post-offices, 
through  which  letters  may  be  conveniently 
dropped,  and  in  the  inside  are  lead  cases,  con- 
taining two  hundred  pigeon  holes  of  rather 
more  than  the  ordinary  size,  and  forty  boxes, 
each  one  foot  square,  so  arranged  that  the  mail 
matter  in  them  cannot  be  jostled  out  by  the 
motion  of  the  car.  There  are  also  the  usual 
shelves  and  hooks  on  which  to  hang  the  mail 
bags,  and  on  one  side  a  large  table  for  stamping 
purposes.  Letters  can  be  mailed  at  any  part  of 
the  route  by  slipping  them  into  the  car. 

From  the  British  Quarterly. 
THE  ENGLISH  POST-OFFICE. 
(Continued  from  page  512.) 

Mr.  Palmer  was  installed  at  the  post-office 
on  the  day  of  the  change,  under  the  title  of 
Controller-General.  It  was  arranged  that  his 
salary  should  be  £V^00  a  year,  together  with  a 
commission  of  two  and  a  half  percent,  upon 
any  excess  of  revenue  over  £240,000.  The 
rates  of  postage  were  now  slightly  raised  •  but, 
notwithstanding,  the  number  of  letters  began 
most  perceptibly  to  increase.  Several  of  the 
principal  towns,  and  notably  Liverpool  and  York, 
petitioned  the  treasury  for  the  new  mail-coaches. 
But,  though  manifest  success  attended  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Palmer  scheme,  yet  the  au- 
thorities were  determinedly  opposed  to  the  re- 
former, and  he  had  to  contend  with  them  sin- 
gle-handed. In  1792,  when  his  plans  had  been 
about  eight  years  in  operation,  and  were  be- 
ginning to  exhibit  elements  of  success,  it  was 
deemed  desirable  that  Palmer  should  surrender 
his  appointment.  In  consideration,  however, 
of  his  valuable  services,  a  pension  of  .£3000  per 
annum  was  granted  to  him,  but  this  sum  fell  far 
short  of  the  emoluments  which  had  been  prom- 
ised to  him,  and  he  memorialized  the  govern- 
ment, but  without  success.  He  protested 
against  this  treatment,  and  his  son,  Ceneral 
Palmer,  member  for  Bath,  frequently  urged  his 
father's  claims  before  parliament;  but  it  was  not 
until  1818,  after  a  struggle  of  twenty  years,  that 
the  House  of  Coinmons  voted  him  a  graut  of 
£50,000.  This  great  benefactor  of  his  country 
died  in  1818.  In  the  first  year  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  his  plans,  the  net  revenue  of  the  post- 
office  was  about  £250,000.  Twenty  years  after- 
ward, the' proceeds  had  increased  sixfold,  to  no 
less  a  sum  than  a  million  and  a  half — an  in- 
crease, doubtless,  partly  attributable  to  the 
increase  of  p'ipulatioo,  punctuality,  and  security 
of  the  new  arrangements.  Mails  not  only  trav- 
elled quicker,  but  Mr.  Palmer  augmented  their 
number  between  the  largest  towns ;  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty  towns  which  had  in  the  oldeu 
time  but  three  deliveries  a  week,  had,  in  1797, 
a  daily  debvery.  The  Edinburgh  coach  requir- 
ed less  time  by  sixty  hours  to  travel  from 
Loudon,  and  there  was  a  corresponding  reduc- 
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tion  between  towns  at  shorter  distances.  For 
many  years  after  their  introduction,  not  a  single 
attempt  was  made  to  rob  Pahiier's  mail-coaches, 
which  were  efficiently  guarded. 

In  1836  there  were  fifty  four-horse  mails  in 
England,  whereas  forty  years  before  there  were 
not  a  third  of  the  number.  We  remember  the 
annual  procession  of  the  mail  coaches  on  the 
king's  birthday — a  gay  spectacle  which  Mr. 
Lewins  is  not  old  enough  to  remember.  Coach- 
men and  guards  on  that  occasion  donned  a  new 
red  livery,  and  all  the  coachmen  and  most  of 
the  jruards  wore  bouquets  in  their  button-holes. 
In  the  year  1814  the  business  of  the  post-office 
had  increased  so  greatly  that  better  accomoda- 
tion was  sought  than  was  aiforded  by  the  office 
then  in  Lombard-street.  The  first  general  post- 
office,  opened  in  Cloak-lane,  was  removed  from 
thence  to  the  Black  Swan,  in  Bishopsgate-street. 
After  the  fire  of  1666,  a  general  post-office  was 
opened  in  Covent  Garden,  but  it  was  soon  re- 
moved to  Lombard-street.  In  1825,  the  govern- 
ment acquiesced  in  the  views  of  the  great 
majority  of  London  residents,  and  St.  Martin's- 
le-Grand  was  chosen  for  the  site  of  a  new 
building,  to  be  erected  from  the  designs  of  Sir 
R.  Smirke. 

It  was  opened  for  business  in  September, 
1829.  From  the  date  of  the  opening,  improve- 
ments ceased  to  be  pertinaciously  resisted.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  the  late  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond became  the  post-master  general,  in  the 
ministry  of  the  late  Earl  Grey,  in  1830,  that 
improven.ents  were  earnestly  forwarded  by  the 
head  of  the  department.  The  duke,  a  highly 
public-spirited  and  patriotic  man,  was  indefati- 
gable in  the  service  of  the  department  over 
which  he  was  placed  from  1830  to  1884.  At 
first  his  grace  refused  to  accept  any  remunera- 
tion for  his  services;  but  at  length,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  strong  representations  of  the 
treasury  lords  as  to  the  objectionable  nature  of 
gratuitous  services,  "  which  must  involve  in 
many  cases  the  sacrifice  of  private  fortune  to 
official  station,"  he  consented  to  draw  his  salary 
from  the  date  of  the  treasury  minute  already 
referred  to.  In  1834,  Lord  Grey's  postmaster- 
general  submitted  a  list  of  improvements  to  the 
treasury  lords,  in  which  at  least  thirty  substantial 
measures  of  reform  were  proposed.  It  was  under 
this  functionary  that  amalgamation  of  the  Irish 
and  Scotch  offices  with  the  English  took  place. 

The  railway  for  the  first  few  years  of  its  ex- 
istence exerted  but  little  influence  on  post  office 
arrangements.  On  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  line,  however,  in  183.0,  the 
mails  of  the  district  were  consigned  to  the  new 
company  for  transmission.  After  railways  had 
been  in  existence  seven  or  eight  years,  their 
influence  became  paramount,  and  in  1838  and 
1839  acts  were  passed  to  provide  for  the  con- 
•▼eyance  of  mails  by  them. 


It  was  in  1836  that  Sir  Francis  Freeling,  who 
had  been  secretary  to  the  post-office  since  1797, 
a  period  of  forty  years,  died.  He  was  an  indus- 
trious public  servant  of  the  old  school,  strictly 
performing  his  duty  according  to  ancient  pre- 
cedent and  routine.  He  was  succeeded  in  his 
office  by  Colonel  Maberly,  the  son  of  a  gentle- 
man who,  having  amassed  a  considerable  fortune 
by  trade,  entered  parliament,  and  ultimately 
succeeded  Perry  as  the  proprietor  of  the  Morn- 
ing Chronicle.  Colonel  Maberly  had  been 
himself  in  parliament,  and  was  generally  con- 
sidered a  good  man  of  business  ;  but  he  was  an 
entire  stranger  to  the  business  of  the  post-office, 
and,  according  to  his  own  evidence  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  postage,  was  introduced 
into  the  office  by  the  treasury  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  into  effect  the  reforms  which  a  com- 
mission of  inquiry  had  recommended. 

On  the  fall  of  Sir  R.  Peel's  administration,  in 
1835,  the  Earl  of  Lichfield  succeeded  to  the 
office  of  postmaster-general  under  Lord  Mel- 
bourne. It  must  be  admitted  that  the  new 
postmaster  and  secretary  introduced  many  im- 
portant reforms.  The  money-order  office  was 
transferred  from  private  hands  to  the  general 
establishment.  At  this  juncture  also  com- 
menced the  system  of  registering  valuable  let- 
ters, and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Rowland 
Hill,  a  number  of  day  mails  were  started  for  the 
provinces. 

At  the  close  of  1836  the  stamp-duty  on  news- 
papers was  reduced  from  3 id.  to  Id  — a  reduc- 
tion which  led  to  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
newspapers  passing  through  the  post-office. 

But  though  these  improvements  were  in 
themselves  commendable,  the  authorities  still 
tenaciously  clung  to  the  old  rates  of  post- 
age, and  refused  to  listen  to  any  plan  for  the 
reduction  of  postage  rates.  Colonel  Maberly, 
the  secretary,  had  no  sooner  learnt  the  business 
of  his  office  than  he  made  a  proposition  to  the 
treasury  that  the  letters  should  be  charged  in 
all  cases  according  to  the  exact  distance  between 
the  places  where  a  letter  was  posted  and  deliver- 
ed, and  not  according  to  the  distance.  The 
lords  of  the  treasury  promptly  refused,  to  use 
the  language  of  Mr.  Lewins,  '^this  concession.'' 

In  1837  the  average  general  postage  was 
estimated  at  9^.  per  letter  ;  exclusive  of  for- 
eign letters,  it  was  still  as  high  as  8fd.  "It  is 
a  curious  but  significant  fact  that  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne  the  postage  of  a  letter  between 
London  and  Edinburgh  was  less  than  half  as 
much  as  the  amount  charged  at  the  accession  of 
Queen  Victoria.  The  fact  that  the  revenue 
derived  from  so  well-protected  a  monopoly  re- 
remained  stationary  for  nearly  twenty  years,  may 
be  fairly  attributable  to  these  high  postage 
rates. 

Mr.  Lewins  states  that  the  revenue  derived 
in  1815  from  the  post-office  amounted  to  a 
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million  and  a  half,  while  twenty-one  years  after- 
ward— in  lb 36 — notwithstanding  the  increase 
of  trade  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  in- 
crease of  this  sum  had  only  been  between  three 
and  four  thousand  pounds.  The  evil  of  high 
rates  led  not  merely  to  small  returns,  but  to  the 
evasion  of  postage  by  illicit  means  of  convey- 
ance, so  that  some  carriers  of  letters  were  doing 
as  large  a  business  as  the  post-office  itself. 

This  will  appear  evident  from  the  statement 
that  a  pust-olfice  official  seized  a  parcel  contain- 
ing one  thousand  one  hundred  letters  in  a  single 
bag  in  the  warehouse  of  a  London  carrier.  The 
head  of  this  firm  proffered  instant  payment  of 
£500  if  the  penalties  were  not  sued  for.  The 
postmaster-general  accepted  the  ofl"er,  and  the 
letters  passed  through  the  post-office  on  the 
same  night. 

So  early  as  1833  the  late  Mr.  Wallace,  M. 
P.  for  Greenock,  drew  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  numerous  abuses  in 
the  post-office.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
his  frequent  motions  and  speeches  directed 
public  attention  specifically  to  the  subject,  and 
incalculably  advanced  the  cause  of  reform.  Mr. 
Wallace  was  not  aided  by  the  government  or  by 
the  aristocracy  or  higher  professional  classes, 
but  he  derived  much  active  support  from  the 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  community,  and 
from  the  shopkeepers  in  all  the  great  towns  of 
the  empire. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NEW  METALS. 

It  has  not  been  a  long  time  since  the  attention 
of  enlightened  persons  was  invited  to  the  de- 
monstration of  the  fact  that  a  metal  might  be 
extracted  from  common  clay.  "  Aluminum" 
was  the  name  given  to  this  new  substance.  It 
was  supposed  that  it  might  be  put  to  some  use- 
ful purpose  in  the  arts,  but  the  practical  diffi- 
culty in  respect  to  its  use  was,  that  the  process 
of  extraction  was  so  costly  that  except  for  pur- 
poses of  curiosity  there  was  not  much  hope  of 
employing  it.  In  1854  it  was  sold  in  England 
at  the  rate  of  £55  per  pound.  But  lately  it 
has  been  very  much  reduced  by  improved  pro- 
cesses, so  tVt  it  is  sold,  by  the  only  firm  in 
Hngland  who  manufacture  it,  for  £3  per  pound. 
The  practical  use  to  which  this  metal  has  been 
put,  has  been  by  mixing  it  with  copper  and 
other  metals.  It  is  known  as  "  aluminum 
bronze,"  and  used  for  ornamental  purposes.  It 
resembles  gold  so  nearly  as  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguishable from  it,  with  the  additional  valu- 
able property  of  being  as  hard  as  iron.  It  is 
very  largely  used,  instead  of  gold,  for  watch- 
chains,  watch-cases,  pencil-cases,  and  trinkets 
generally,  and  also  for  articles  of  ornament  for 
the  table.  Aluminum  by  itself  has  as  yet  been 
used  only  in  the  constructioD  of  mathematical 


instruments,  and  as  material  for  the  delicate 
weights  of  chemists'  balances,  and  also  for  stat- 
uettes and  other  small  works  of  art  produced 
by  casting.  Except  for  its  dull  color  and  in- 
ferior lustre,  aluminum  would  be  especially 
suited  for  casting.  It  requires  a  much  less  in- 
tense heat  than  silver  for  melting,  and  when 
melted,  solidifies  much  more  slowly,  and  is 
therefore  particularly  well  adapted  for  castings 
that  require  to  be  executed  with  great  delicacy. 

The  importance  of  the  discovery  of  this  metal 
seems  to  be  surpassed  by  the  production  of 
another,  which  is  extracted  from  the  earth- — 
magnesium.  This  is  one  of  the  latest  metals 
which  has  been  produced  in  any  quantities. 
Until  very  recently  but  little  of  it  could  be  ob- 
tained, and  then  by  such  processes  that  it  was 
worth  one  hundred  and  twelve  guineas  a  pound. 
But,  recently,  methods  of  making  it  in  quan- 
tities have  been  discovered,  so  that  it  can  be 
produced  at  low  prices.  This  metal  is  lighter 
than  aluminum,  and  much  lighter  than  silver. 
It  is  white,  with  a  brilliant  lustre  equal  to,  and, 
it  is  thought  by  many,  surpassing  that  of  silver. 
Another  advantage  which  it  has  over  silver,  is, 
that  it  does  not  oxidize  in  a  dry  atmosphere, 
and  does  not  become  black  when  in  house- 
hold use,  as  silver-does,  in  consequence  of  the 
influence  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas  It  is 
therefore  suited  for  every  ornamental  object  to 
which  silver  is  put.  Table  ware  and  decorative 
things,  hitherto  made  of  silver,  will  do  as  well 
if  manufactured  of  magnesium,  and  can  be  fur- 
nished much  cheaper.  Of  this  metal,  it  is  said, 
there  is  more  in  the  world  than  even  iron. 
Besides  entering  into  the  composition  of  an  im- 
mense number  and  variety  of  less  abundant 
minerals,  it  constitutes  thirteen  or  fourteen  per 
cent,  of  dolomite,  or  magnesium  limestone,  a 
rock  which  is  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
world  in  enormous  quantities.  In  England, 
for  example,  "  the  magnesian  limestone  forma- 
tion extends  from  Tynemouth  to  Nottingham, 
a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  forty-seven 
miles,"  and  over  at  least  part  of  that  long  line 
is  fully  six  hundred  feet  thick.  Magnesian 
limestone  consists  partly  of  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesium and  partly  of  carbonate  of  calcium; 
but  carbonate  of  magnesium  by  itself  exists  in 
immense  masses  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  as, 
^or  instance,  in  Greece  and  in  India.  In  the 
ocean,  moreover,  magnesium  exists  in  such 
quantity  that  where  salt  is  obtained  by 
evaporating  down  sea-water,  the  "  mother 
liquor,"  left  after  the  separation  of  the  salt, 
might  be  used  as  perhaps  the  most  eco- 
nomical ore  of  magnesium.  Mr.  Sonstadt  has 
calculated  that  the  ocean  contains  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  cubic  miles  of  magnesium 
— a  quantity  which  would  form  a  cubical  moun- 
tain measuring  fifty-four  miles  every  way,  and 
would  cover  the  entire  surface  of  the  globe,* 
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both  sea  and  land,  to  a  thickness  of  more  than 
eight  feet. 

For  purposes  of  ornament  no  metal  except 
gold  can  exceed  magnesium,  and  it  will  doubt- 
less be  largely  employed  for  that  purpose. 

But  the  most  singular  thing  about  this  metal 
is  the  fact  that  it  can  be  burned  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  brilliant  light.  Wire  of  this  metal  is 
now  sold  in  England  at  three  cents  per  foot. 
This  wire  in  burning  gives  off  as  much  light  as 
a  powerful  electric  light,  but  not  so  dazzling  as 
the  latter.  It  is  a  white  light,  and,  therefore,  pre- 
ferable to  the  light  of  gas,  or  other  lights  which 
are  of  a  yellow  cast,  and  which  obscure  and 
change  the  appearance  of  some  colors  at  night. 
By  the  magnesium  light  they  appear  to  the  eye 
as  they  do  by  daylight.  The  wire  can  be  fixed  in 
a  lamp,  and  carried  about  a  house  with  perfect 
safety.  It  is  said  that  it  does  not  give  out  del- 
eterious vapors  and  gases  in  burning,  like  oil 
and  candles.  The  light  of  magnesium  is  al- 
ready used  for  photographic  purposes.  It  en- 
ables the  artist  to  produce  fine,  some  think, 
finer  portraits  and  pictures  than  are  produced 
by  the  action  of  the  sun. 

It  now  seems  to  be  established,  beyond  doubt, 
in  the  minds  of  natural  philosophers,  that  "  the 
earths,'^  such  as  lime,  alumina,  magnesia  and 
silica,  have  metallic  bases.  This  has  been 
proved  by  the  production  of  calcium  from  lime, 
aluminum  from  alumina  or  clay  ;  magnesium 
from  magnesia ;  and  silicum  from  silica.  We 
have  given  in  this  article,  which  is,  of  course, 
made  up  from  foreign  accounts  and  papers,  up- 
on the  working  of  these  metals,  some  account 
of  the  uses  to  which  they  may  be  put.  There 
will  be  a  much  wider  application  for  them  here- 
after, and  they  will  play  an  important  part  in 
human  economy.  We  are  told  that  each  of 
these  metals  exists  in  immensely  greater  abun- 
dance than  either  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron, 
lead,  tin  or  zinc,  or  indeed  than  all  the  famili- 
arly-known metals  put  together.  It  seems  to 
be  a  law  of  the  universe  that,  in  proportion  to 
the  abundance  in  which  things  exist,  so  have 
they  great  and  important  uses  in  every  form  in 
which  they  are  capable  of  remaining  permanent- 
ly. The  cause  of  discovery  keeps  up  with  the 
necessities  of  the  world,  and  these  metallic  de- 
monstrations are  made  just  at  a  time  when  it  is 
probable  that  they  can  be  most  useful  to  man- 
kind.— Sunday  Dispatch. 


GIRLS  SHOULD  LEARN  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. 

"  No  young  lady  can  be  too  well  instructed 
in  any  thing  which  will  afi'ect  the  comfort  of  a 
family.  Whatever  position  in  society  she  oc- 
cupies, she  needs  a  practical  knowledge  of  house- 
hold duties.  She  may  be  placed  in  such  cir- 
cumstances that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  her 
to  perform  much  domestic  labor ;  but  on  this 


account  she  needs  no  less  knowledge  than  if 
she  were  obliged  to  preside  personally  over  the 
cooking  stove  and  pantry.  Indeed  I  have  often 
thought  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  direct  others, 
and  requires  more  experience,  than  to  do  the 
same  work  with  our  own  hands. 

^'  Mothers  are  frequently  so  nice  and  particu- 
lar that  they  do  not  like  to  give  up  any  part  of 
their  care  to  their  children.  This  is  a  great 
mistake  in  their  management,  for  they  are  often 
burdened  with  labor  and  need  relief.  Children 
should  be  early  taught  to  make  themselves  use- 
ful ;  to  assist  their  parents  every  way  in  their 
power,  and  to  consider  it  a  privilege  to  do  so. 

"  Young  people  cannot  realize  the  importance 
of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  housewifery ;  but 
those  who  have  suffered  the  inconvenience  and 
mortification  of  ignorance  can  well  appreciate 
it.  Children  should  be  early  indulged  in  their 
disposition  to  bake,  and  experiment  in  cooking 
in  various  ways.  It  is  often  but  a  troublesome 
help  that  they  afford;  still  it  is  a  great  advan- 
tage to  them 

"I  know  a  little  girl  who  at  nine  years  old 
made  a  loaf  of  bread  every  week  during  the 
winter.  Her  mother  taught  her  how  much 
yeast,  and  salt  and  flour  to  use,  and  she  became 
quite  an  expert  baker.  Whenever  she  is  dis- 
posed to  try  her  skill  in  making  simple  cakes 
or  pies  she  is  permitted  to  do  so.  She  is  thus, 
while  aamusing  herself,  learning  an  important 
lesson.  Her  mother  calls  her  her  little  house- 
keeper, and  often  permits  her  to  get  what  is 
necessary  for  the  table.  She  hangs  the  keys 
by  her  side,  and  very  musical  the  jingling  is  to 
her  ears.  I  think  before  she  is  out  of  her 
teens,  upon  which  she  has  not  yet  entered,  that 
she  will  have  some  idea  how  to  cook. 

"  Some  mothers  give  their  daughters  the  care 
of  housekeeping,  each  a  week  by  turns.  It 
seems  to  me  a  jzood  arrangement,  and  a  most 
useful  part  of  their  education. 

"Domestic  labor  is  by  no  means  incompati- 
ble with  the  highest  degree  of  refinement  and 
mental  culture.  Many  of  the  most  elegant,  ac- 
complished woman  I  have  known  have  looked 
well  to  their  household  duties,  and  have  hon- 
ored themselves  and  their  husbands  by  so  do- 
ing." 

Thus  far  from  Anna  Hope;  and  who  Anna 
Hope  is  we  know  not ;  but  one  thing  we  are 
sure  of,  she  is  not  wise  above  what  is  written. 
Solomon  speaks  the  praise  and  properties  cf  a 
good  wife,  in  Proverbs,  xxxi.  Girls,  will  you 
read  it  ?    Begin  at  verse  10. 

Economy,  taste,  skill  in  cooking,  and  neat- 
ness of  the  kitchen,  have  a  great  deal  to  do  in 
making  life  happy  and  prosperous.  The  charm 
of  good  housekeeping  is  in  the  order,  economy, 
and  taste  displayed  in  attention  to  little  things  ; 
and  these  little  things  have  a  wonderful  influ- 
ence.    A  dirty  kitchen  and  bad  cooking 
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have  driven  many  a  one  from  home  to  seek 
comfort  and  happiness  somewhere  else.  None 
of  our  excellent  girls  are  fit  to  be  married  until 
they  are  thoroughly  educated  in  the  deep  and 
profound  mysteries  of  the  kitchen. — Presby- 
terian. 


A  Fashionable  Parlor. — How  many  peo 
pie  do  we  call  on  from  year  to  year,  and  know 
no  more  of  their  feelings,  habits,  tastes,  family 
ideas  and  ways,  then  if  they  lived  in  Kam- 
schatka  ?  And  why  ?  Because  the  room 
which  they  call  a  front  parlor  is  made  expressly 
so  that  you  shall  not  know.  They  sit  in  a  back 
room — work,  talk,  read  perhaps.  After  the 
servant  has  let  you  in  and  opened  a  crack  in  the 
shutters,  and  while  you  sit  waiting  for  them  to 
change  their  dress  and  come  in,  yon  speculate 
as  to  what  they  may  be  doing.  From  some 
distant  region  the  laugh  of  a  child,  the  song  of 
a  canary  bird,  reaches  you,  and  then  a  door  claps 
hastily  to.  Do  they  love  plants  ?  Do  they 
write  letters,  sew,  embroider,  crochet?  Do 
they  ever  romp  and  frolic  ?  What  books  do 
they  read  ?  Do  they  sketch  or  paint  ?  Of  all 
these  possibilities  a  mute  and  muffled  room 
says  nothing. 

A  sofa,  six  chairs,  two  ottomans,  fresh  from 
the  upholsterer's,  a  Brussels  carpet,  a  centre 
table,  with  four  gilt  books  of  beauty  on  it,  a 
mantel  clock  from  Paris,  two  bronze  vases — all 
these  tell  you  only  in  frigid  tones,  "This  is  the 
best  room," — only  that  and  nothing  more; 
and  soon  she  trips  in  in  her  best  clothes,  and 
apologizes  for  keeping  you  waiting,  ask  you  how 
your  mother  is,  and  you  remark  that  it  is  a 
pleasant  day,  and  thus  the  acquaintance  pro- 
gresses from  year  to  year.  One  hour  in  the 
little  back  room  where  the  plants  and  canary 
birds  and  children  are,  might  have  made  you 
fast  friends  for  life;  but  as  it  is,  you  care  no 
more  for  them  than  for  the  gilt  clock  on  the 
mantel. — E.  B.  Stowe.  [The  Methodist. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  dull,  and 
there  is  little  demand  except  for  the  supply  of  the 
home  trade.  The  quotations  rule  at  $9  50@9  75  per 
barrel  for  superfiuf ,  $9  75@10  00  for  extra,  $10  75@ 
11  25  for  extra  family,  and  $11  00@12  00  for  fancy  lots. 
Rye  Flour  and  Corn  Meal  are  quiet  and  exchanged. 

Grain. — Wheat  ts  dull  and  prices  are  weak.  New 
Red  at  $2  25@2  30  for  Pennsjlvania  ;  White  $2  45@ 
2  58  per  bushel.  Rye  sold  at$l  61.  Corn  is  scarce. 
Western  mixed  sold  at  $1  63.  Oata  are  lower;  sales 
at  83@84  cents.    In  Barley  no  sales. 


RATES  OF  ADVERTISING. 

A  limited  amount  of  advertising  in  this  paper  will  be  done  at 
tbe  following  prices;  six  lines  or  less  (this  size  type)  a  fquare: 

One  insertion   CO  eta. 

Two  inHertions  •  $1  00 

For  every  additional  insertion   40  cts. 

For  every  additional  line  or  part  thereof   10  cts. 

Philada,  6th  mo.  27,  1864.  • 


WALL  PAPER  AND  WINDOW-SHAT)E  STORE  — Plain,  Fig- 
ured and  Decorative  Wall  Papers;  Window-Shailes  in  light 
and  dark  colors,  pl.tin  and  gilt  bordered;  also  Oil  Cloth  and 
Linen,  for  shading;  Fireboard  and  Transom  papers,  kc.  &c. 
Workmen  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country,  at  city  rates. 
Samuel  F  Baldeeston  &  j?0N. 

No.  902  Spring  Garden  Street,  Philada. 

10th  mo.  1.— 12t.  1217. 


STOKES  &  FOULKE,  MERCHANT  TAILORS,  N^.  516  Arch  St. 
have  on  hand  a  good  assortment  of  CLOTHS,  CASSIMERES, 
and  VESTINGS,  and  are  prepared  to  have  the  same  made  up  to 
order  in  good  style  and  at  moderate  prices. 
Particular  attention  given  to  making  Friends'  Clothing. 
10  mo.  1— 23t.  3,  4, 1865. 


WANTED. — By  u  young  woman,  a  situation  in  a  primary  or 
family  school,  or  as  an  assistant  teacher  in  a  large  school. 
Address,  C.  Clement,  Paulsboro,  N.  J. 

10.8— 3t.  p.  f.  10.22. 


BELLEVDE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE— A  Boarding  School  for 
Girls.  This  institution,  healthfully  and  beautifully  located 
about  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  on  the  northern  limits  of 
'Attleboro',  B\icks  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  will  open  its  winter  teem 
pa  the  first  day  of  Tenth  month,  1864,  (10th  mo.  Ist,  1864).  The 
course  of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a  complete  En- 
glish, Classical  and  Mathemaiical  education.  Superior  facilities 
afforded  for  the  acquisition  of  the  French  language. 

For  terms  of  admission  and  other  particulars,  see  Circular, 
which  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Principals,  Attleboro' 
P.  0.,  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 

Israel  J.  Geahamb, 
Jane  P.  Grahame, 
827—6  mos.  Principals. 


BRISTOL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— This  School  ia 
located  in  the  Borough  of  Bristol,  Pa.,  on  the  Delaware  River, 
twenty  miles  above  Philadelphia. 

The  situation  is  pleasant  and  healthful,  and  unsurpassed  in  con- 
venience of  access,  having  frequent  communication  with  Philadel- 
phia by  steamboat,  and  with  that  city  and  New  York  by  railroad. 

The  course  of  instruction  comprises  the  usual  branches  of  a 
good  English  education,  together  with  Latin,  French,  Drawing, 
Ac.   For  circulars  address  Ruth  Anna  Peikoe, 

8  mo.  27— t.  f.  o.  Bristol,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


CONCORDVILLE  SEMINARY,  for  Young  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men,  is  located  near  Concord  Station,  on  the  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  Central  K.  R.,  20  miles  west  of  Philadelphia. 

Winter  Term  of  twenty-four  weeks  will  commence  10th  month 
3d,  1864.   For  Catalogue  apply  to  Joseph  Shortlei>ge,  or  Augus- 
tus C.  NoRRiti,  Coiicordville,  Delaware  couuty,  Pa. 
8th  mo  20,  1864.— tf. 


WM.  HE  ACOCK,  General  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North 
Ninth  Street. — A  general  assortment  of  ready-made  Coffins, 
and  every  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  "Fair  Hill"  Burial 
Ground, — Funerals,  and  all  other  business  connected  with  the 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 
7  th  mo.  oO. — ly.  p.wx.nz. 


CHESTER  VALLEY  ACADEMY,  for  both  sexes,  wiU  re  open 
on  the  5th  of  9th  month,  1864.  This  institution  is  located  at 
Coatesville,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Central  R.  R.,  38  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  and  68  from  Harrisburg.  Number  of  pupils  last 
year,  123.   For  Catalogues  address, 

Jonathan  K.  Taylor,  Principal, 

Coatesville,  Chester  county.  Pa. 
8th  mo.  13,— 3m.  npf  1029  enz. 


FOR  SALE,  at  Clarksboro',  Gloucester  county.  New  Jersey,  a 
Desirable  Farm,  containing  80  acres;  with  mea  ;ow,  good 
stream  of  water,  timber,  good  buildings,  ete.,  situated  on  the  Sa- 
lem and  Gloucester  turnpike,  five  miles  below  Woodbury.  For 
particulars  e., quire  of  WM.  Haines,  "Cedar  Lawn  Farm,"  near 
Che  premises,  or  Thomas  P.  Marshall,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
9  th  mo.  24,  1864.— tf. 


rr    ELLWOOD  ZELL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Booksellers  and  St*. 
1  •     tioners,  Second  Floor  No's.  17  and  19  South  Sixth  Street, 
Philadelphia.   Also,  Manufacturers  of  Photograph  Albums,  and 
Publishers  of  Friends'  Books,  and  Foulke's  Almanac. 
3d  mo.  12,  1864  tf. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  JOURNAL  OP  DAVID  SANDS. 

(Continued  from  page  515.) 

10th  mo.  14th. — The  meeting  for  ministers 
and  elders  bogan,  which  I  attended,  and  found 
some  relief  in  opening  my  mind  to  them  re- 
specting some  matters,  especially  relating  to 
ministers  and  elders  dwelling  in  unity,  in  order 
to  the  maintaining  an  harmonious  labor.  The 
Quarterly  Meeting  continued  five  days,  as  there 
were  many  matters  brought  before  it,  which  re- 
quired the  deep  and  solid  attention  of  Friends. 
The  business  appeared  to  be  conductud  in  a 
good  degree  of  brotherly  love,  and  concluded 
under  a  solemn  weight,  that  had  attended  more 
or  less  through  the  several  sittings  thereof.  I 
have  had  several  satisfactory  opportunities, 
though  in  general  I  felt  very  low,  and  mostly 
sat  in  silence  in  their  meetings  for  worship, 
and  seemed  to  feel  myself  the  most  like  a  pil- 
grim of  any  time  since  I  left  America. 

The  situation  of  the  people  here  seems  very 
distressing,  as  the  greater  part  appear  pinched 
fw  both  food  and  raiment ;  and  what  they  call 
comfortable  living  seems  little  besides  potatoes 
and  salt,  with  some  milk,  and  sometimes  a  meal 
of  fish  or  flesh.  The  beggars  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  seem  to  be  of  the  most  distressed  of 
that  sort  of  people  that  I  have  met  with.  I 
often  found  myself  straitened  in  eating  more 
tlian  I  thought  nature  required,  and  that  of  the 
common  kind  of  food.  I  left  Waterford  and 
went  to  a  bathing  place  (Tramore)  that  had 
been  recommended  by  my  kind  friend  and  phy- 


sician, Joseph  Hoyland,  of  Waterford.  There 
I  spent  several  days,  in  company  with  Mary 
Dudley  and  her  husband,  the  latter  having 
come  here  for  the  purpose  of  bathing  also.  We 
had  a  meeting  amongst  the  people  of  the  town, 
to  some  satisfaction;  Mary  Dudley  being  a 
very  valuable  minister,  and  had,  I  thought, 
good  service  in  this  meeting.  After  having 
made  trial  of  bathing,  and  finding  myself  a 
little  strengthened,  I  left  my  near  friends  and 
proceeded  to  Clonmel,  and  took  lodgings  with 
Isaac  Jacob,  who  keeps  the  school  that  was 
established  by  Robert  and  Sarah  Grrubb.  They 
left  much  of  their  property  for  the  support  of 
the  school ;  an  example  for  others,  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  welfare  of  another  generation.  I 
seemed  much  shut  up  in  several  meetings,  not 
finding  it  my  place  to  open  my  mouth.  After 
spending  a  little  time  here  with  Friends,  I 
went  to  the  place  where  lived  my  companion, 
Abraham  Jackson's  father,  with  whom  I  lodged ; 
who,  with  his  family,  were  very  kind.  He  had 
lost  his  eyesight,  but  appeared  to  bear  his  loss 
with  great  patience.  At  this  place  I  found  my 
mind  much  relieved,  and  my  body  strength-*; 
ened;  and  after  spending  a  few  days,  I  re- 
turned to  Clonmel,  and  attended  a  Monthly 
Meeting,  and  one  public  meeting,  to  which 
came  many  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  although  ^ 
the  power  of  truth  did  not  rise  as  high  as  in 
some  meetings,  yet  I  felt  relieved  by  it,  and 
returned  again  to  A.  Jackson's,  where,  after 
tarrying  a  few  days,  and  visiting  some  families, 
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1  went  to  Youghall,  for  the  purpose  of  bath- 
ing, but  found  it  would  not  do  for  me,  as  the 
season  was  so  far  advanced.    At  this  place  I 
found  myself  much  tried  with  my  former  com- 
plaints, but  was  enabled  to  attend  meetings  as 
they  came  in  course ;  but  parsed  them  mostly 
in  silence,  and  with  my  mind  often  much  exer- 
cised.   Mary  Dudley  was  here  with  her  hus- 
band, for  the  purpose  of  bathing,  he  being 
very  unwell.    She  was  sometimes  favored  with 
strength  to  communicate   something   to  the 
people;  her  gift  being  suitable  to  administer 
to  those  of  other  societies.    I  lodged,  while 
here,  with  "William  Harvey,  whose  kindness 
was  very  great,  with  that  of  his  children,  he 
having  lost  his  wife  some  time  before.    I  tar- 
ried here  about  two  weeks,  and  visited  most  of 
the  families  of  Friends,  and  some  of  other  so- 
cieties, in  company  with  Mary  Dudley,  and 
had  several  appointed  meetings,  which  I  be- 
lieve were  satisfactory  to  Friends  and  others. 
Here  my  dear  friend  John  Lury,  from  Bristol, 
came  to  join  me  as  a  companion,  in  visiting 
the  nation  of  Ireland. 

While  at  this  place  I  had  often  to  look  back 
on  the  many  trials  I  have  had  to  pass  through 
in  the  course  of  my  life;  and  more  especially 
since  I  joined  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  have 
been  called  to  the  work  of  the  ministry;  and 
on  taking  a  retrospective  view,  I  am  ready  to 
say,  how  little  has  been  my  progress !  what 
need  to  double  my  diligence  in  advancing  life ! 
I  have  read  much,  and  travelled  more  than 
most  others,  yet  have  advanced  nothing  to 
what  I  apprehend  many  others  have,  that  have 
been  called  long  after  me.  A  sense  of  my 
own  infirmities  has  of  late  much  impressed  my 
mind ;  but  I  hope  that  a  greater  improvement 
will  be  made,  so  that  when  the  time  of  my  dis- 
solution Cometh,  I  may  be  found  ready. 

Youghall  has  a  number  of  promising  young 
people,  to  whom  I  felt  much  nearness.  This 
place  appears  to  have  been  settled  by  people 
from  England  and  Wales ;  and  they  having  re- 
tained something  of  their  forefathers'  customs, 
made  it  more  agreeable  to  me  than  in  some 
other  places. 

11th  mo.  27th. — I  leftYoughall  and  came  to 
Cork  ;  distance  thirty-two  miles.  The  country 
is  more  pleasant  than  many  others;  being  bet- 
ter cultivated,  and  the  people  appear  niore 
comfortable.  I  have  been  at  four  meetings. 
There  appeirs  to  be  a  large  body  of  Friends; 
but  I  have  been  ready  to  conclude  there  has 
not  been  that  faithfulness  that  ought  to  have 
been ;  as  they  appear  to  have  been  a  highly 
fivord  people.  In  this  city  lived  Samuel 
Neale,  who  had  once  visited  America,  and  ap- 
peared to  have  been  a  chosen  instrument,  and 
died  a  few  years  since. 

I  received  here  several  letters  from  my  fam- 
ily, expressive  of  their  health,  which  has  given 


me  much  comfort ;  not  having  heard  from  them 
for  several  months.  I  have  had  f-evera)  public 
meetings  in  and  about  Cork,  and  two  at  Kin- 
sale,  a  seaport  town  about  twelve  miles  distant ; 
and  one  at  a  town  called  Bandon,  also  twelve 
miles  distant ;  all  which  were  to  a  good  degree 
of  satisfaction. 

At  Kinsale  I  visited  the  French  prisoners, , 
who  complained  much  of  the  want  of  provi- 
sions, as  they  had  lately  had  their  allowances  i 
shortened.  Here  I  had  a  view  of  the  fatal 
consequences  of  war,  as  many  of  these  poor 
prisoners  seemed  very  ignorant  as  to  knowing 
why  they  engaged  in  a  dispute  with  any  nation 
or  people.  Oh  Lord  !  when  will  the  time  come 
that  an  end  will  be  put  to  these  things;  when 
the  earth  will  enjoy  her  Sabbaths,  and  mankind 
become  more  as  brethren  ! 

Since  being  in  this  city  I  have  been  much 
afflicted  with  various  complaints  of  body,  and 
much  exercised  in  mind,  having  sat  most  of 
the  meetings  in  silence.  This  city  lies  very 
low,  and  is  often  overflowed  by  the  rivers 
which  pass  through,  the  principal  of  which  is 
the  river  Lee.  I  have  visited  many  families 
of  Friends  here,  to  a  good  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion. My  esteemed  friend  Mary  Dudley  has 
been  at  most  of  the  public  meetings,  as  a  part- 
ner in  the  work,  and  her  company  has  been 
very  agreeable. 

About  this  time,  David  Sands  was  cheered 
by  the  receipt  of  the  following  valuable  letter 
from  his  friend,  James  Bringhurst,  of  Rhode 
Island : — 

Tiverton,  Rhode  Island,  10th  mo.  25th,  1797. 
My  dear  Friend,  David  Sands — 

Under  a  deep  feeling  sense  of  that  uniting 
love  which  extends  over  sea  and  land,  cement- 
ing together  in  spirit  those  who  are  desirous  of 
becoming  the  sincere  followers  of  Christ  into  one 
bond  of  fellowship,  do  I  now  desire  to  address 
thee,  my  beloved  friend ;  and  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  thy  very  kind  and  acceptable  letter, 
dated  at  Dunkirk  in  the  2d  mo.  last.    I  wag 
rejoiced  to  find  thou  wast  favored  to  get  from 
place   to  place  with   some  degree  of  satis- 
faction, in  these  perilous  times;  and  where 
thou  and  thy  dear  companion,  William  Savery, 
had  to  travel,  as  at  the  risk  of  your  lives,  j 
through  much  danger  :  yet  wherein  I  have  not  | 
the  least  doubt  that  the  never-failing  arm  of 
Divine  Sufficiency  was  at  times  experienced, 
sustaining  you  through  every  difficulty,  al-  ^ 
though  there  were  some  seasons  of  sore  dismay.  ' 
Faith  might  sink  to  a  low  ebb,  and  you  be  1 
scarcely  able  to  perceive  it.    Oh,  how  have  I  ^ 
felt  and  sympathized  with  you,  and  have  greatly  . 
desired  you  might  be  yet  farther  strengthened  i 
and  abundantly  qualified  to  go  through  it  all, 
in  the  heights  and  in  the  depths,  to  the  honor 
of  your  Great  Master,  and  the  abounding  peace 
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of  your  owQ  minds.  How  have  I  wished  at 
times  that  I  could  in  the  least  degree  become 
assistant  in  holding  up  your  hands,  and  in  any 
manner  help  the  work  forward ;  I  feel  as  if  I 
should  very  gladly  do  it.  I  well  know  there  is 
great  need  of  Aarons  and  Hurs  in  the  present 
day.  But  there  are  often  too  many  hindering 
things  suffered  to  take  up  our  minds,  filling 
them  with  the  cumbers  and  cares  of  the  world, 
and  thereby  preventing  our  truly  and  earn- 
estly becoming  such  fellow-helpers  in  pro- 
moting the  spread  of  the  glorious  everlasting 
truth. 

My  dearly  beloved  friends,  for  such  I  can 
sincerely  call  you  both,  I  at  this  time  feel 
much  love  towards  you,  as  at  many  other 
times ;  you  being  often  in  my  mind  in  my 
lonely  walks  on  the  road,  and  through  the 
fields,  where  at  times  I  take  solitary  steps, 
thinking  on  the  many  dangers  and  various  dif- 
ficulties many  of  my  dear  friends  have  to  pass 
through  ;  and  how  many  there  are  who,  like 
Gallio  of  old,  care  for  none  of  these  things," 
though  I  do  believe  it  is  not  the  case  with  all. 
Impressions  are  made,  and  I  hope  lastingly  so, 
on  some  minds  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
in  the  dem(  nstration  of  the  Spirit  and  with 
power,  pulling  down  and  destroying  in  some, 
the  strongholds  which  sin  has  made ;  those 
high  imaginations  in  which  they  were  build- 
ing; bringing  all  down  as  under  the  cross,  in 
true  subjection  to  that  holy  Spirit  of  Christ  in 
them ;  and  thereby  we  see  that,  after  a  thor- 
ough change  is  witnessed,  and  patience  has 
had  its  perfect  work,  such  are  sometimes  mer- 
cifully raised  again,  and  made  as  fellow-helpers 
in  the  good  work ;  and  this  proves  a  means  of 
encouragement  to  those  who  have  faithfully 
labored  with  them,  in  seeing  the  fruits  of  their 
earnest  endeavors  so  brought  forward  and 
blessed.  Thus  it  has  proved  in  some  very 
dark  parts  of  this  continent.  At  West  Har- 
ford, in  Connecticut,  there  are  now  about 
twenty  valuable  Friends.  They  hold  their 
meetings  for  worship  twice  a  week  at  present, 
in  one  of  their  dwelling-houses.  They  are 
members  of  Oblong  Monthly  Meeting,  I  have 
several  times  been  to  see  them,  and  have  sent 
them  many  Friends'  books  :  many  of  the  people 
of  that  State  are  very  desirous  of  reading  such 
publications. 

On  our  way  to  Philadelphia,  last  fall,  my 
wife  and  I  called  and  spent  a  day  or  two  with 
them ;  and  as  a  strong  testimony  in  their  favor, 
one  of  the  principal  men  in  the  Government, 
Jeremiah  Wadsworth,  Senator  in  Congress, 
meeting  with  us  soon  after,  in  New  Haven,  said 
if  he  had  known  we  were  going  to  West  Har- 
ford, when  he  saw  us  passing,  he  would  have 
come  out  there  on  First-day,  to  have  spent  the 
day  with  us.  He  had  been  very  desirous  of 
being  at  one  of  their  meetings;  saying,  some 


of  those  people  had  been  valuable  men  in  their 
lives  and  conduct,  and  were  not  worse  now ; 
but  that  others  had  been  addicted  to  vices,  but 
were  greatly  reformed  since  they  had  joined 
with  Friends.  One  had  been  a  deacon  among 
the  Presbyterians,  who  is  now  become  a  useful 
Friend.  One  has  his  aged  father  living  in  his 
family,  who  yet  remains  in  the  old  bitter  per- 
secuting spirit.  I  told  him,  when  at  the 
house,  that  I  had  a  hope  that  his  valuable 
son's  good  conduct  would  be  a  means  of  con- 
vincing him,  and  of  bringing  him  over  to  the 
same  wise  care  for  himself. 

I  believe  of  late  many  have  been  shaken 
from  their  false  rest  and  love  of  ease,  and  that 
others  will  be,  or  at  least  I  hope  so ;  as  a  fresh 
visit  of  sickness,  called  the  yellow  fever,  has 
been  permitted  to  remove  many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants out  of  the  world,  in  many  places  this  sum- 
mer; as  at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Norfolk, 
&c. :  and  at  Providence,  and  the  town  of  Bris- 
tol, in  this  State,  the  people  have  been  greatly 
alarmed,  and  some  have  been  aroused  to  a  sense 
of  their  duty.  But  there  is  danger  of  these 
feelings  too  soon  passing  away,  like  the  morn- 
ing dew.  The  wickedness  in  many  places  is 
become  so  great  that  it  seems  as  if  good  im- 
pressions could  scarcely  be  lasting,  or  fix  deep 
in  their  minds;  the  people  are  so  vain,  light, 
and  airy.  May  these  afflictive  visitations  be 
suffered  to  have  their  proper  effect,  is  my  earn- 
est desire.  Our  great  and  kind  Almighty 
Benefactor  seems  to  be  trying  many  ways  to 
bring  the  people  to  himself.  I  firmly  believe 
the  preaching  of  the  everlasting  Gospel  has  its 
part  therein ;  and  whether  the  people  will  hear 
or  not,  the  Lord's  dedicated  servants  will  be 
clear;  who  are  concerned  to  labor  faithfully 
with  them.  Often,  very  often,  have  I  thought 
of  that  dearly-beloved  Friend,  the  late  Job 
Scott,  who  laid  down  his  life  whilst  abroad  in 
the  cause ;  whose  memory  is  very  dear  to  me. 
Perhaps  it  may  prove  encouraging  if  I  here 
insert  a  small  part  of  one  of  the  many  valuable 
letters  I  received  from  him,  a  little  before  his 
close.  After  mentioning  a  Friend  whom  he 
thought  near  his  end,  he  says,  "  Oh !  how 
often  I  think  what  a  blessing  it  is  to  have 
lived  to  advanced  age  in  the  life  of  truth ;  to 
have  almost  weathered  the  storms,  probations, 
and  manifold  temptations  of  this  life,  and  to  be 
nearly  arrived  at  that  happy  shore,  and  at  that 
haven  of  eternal  rest,  where  Satan  himself  can 
no  more  assault  us;  where  the  wicked,  who  oft 
iu  life  molest  us,  must  cease  from  troubling, 
and  where  the  weary,  tried,  and  often  tribu- 
lated  soul,  forever  finds  the  holy  rest.  Oh  me! 
what  unknown  conflicts,  perils,  and  snares 
have  I  yet  to  encounter.  Oh  my  God !  my 
only  helper,  keep,  I  pray  thee,  and  preserve 
my  soul ;  lest,  after  all  I  have  known  of  thy 
love,  thy  aid,  thy  wonders  in  the  deeps,  and 
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tbe  turnings  of  tby  mighty  hand  and  arm,  in 
many,  yea  in  mighty  waters,  I  unhappily  should 
let  go  my  hold  on  thee,  and  slide,  as  many 
have  slidden  before  me,  from  the  line  of  thy 
holy  commandment.  But  whither,  my  dear 
friend,  has  the  unexpected  effusions  of  my 
heart'  transported  me  ?  Well,  forgive  me  if  I 
deviate  from  the  common  law  of  letter  writing. 
I  have  my  ebbings  and  flowings,  and  may  be 
too  much  influenced  by  them;  but  what  shall 
I  do  with  such  tender  emotions  as  I  sometimes 
feel  when  looking  at  the  faithful  who  have  al- 
most run  their  race,  and  are  (as  lively  hope  is 
representing  it)  nearly  arrived  at  the  fruition 
of  endless  enjoyment.  My  soul  expands  at 
times,  under  the  lively  sensations  hence  arising, 
in  a  manner  better  felt  than  described." 

Job  Scott  had  his  fears  respecting  himself, 
yet  was  enabled  to  hold  out,  as  a  valiant  in 
Israel,  to  the  final  close  ;  and,  beyond  all  doubt, 
is  now  in  that  exalted  state  of  bliss,  enjoying 
the  fruits  of  a  life  spent  in  toil,  for  the  benefit 
of  others.  May  you  both  be  encourged  steadily 
to  hold  on  your  way,  and  I  feel  no  doubt  but 
you  will  be  abundantly  blessed  through  all,  to 
the  end,  which  will  then  crown  you  with  glory 
unspeakable.  In  deep-felt  love  I  remain  your 
sincere  friend, 

James  Bringhurst. 

(To  be  continued.) 
HINTS  to  MINISTERS. 

To  speak  for  the  relief  of  our  own  minds  mere- 
ly^ is  not  a  gospel  warrant  for  preaching.  It  is  not 
a  motive  lawful  for  a  gospel  minister  to  move 
upon.  To  burden  o^Acr  minds  by  this  mode  of 
relieving  our  own  is  not  a  fruit  of  brotherly 
love — it  is  selfish.  To  rise  in  a  meeting  imme- 
diately after  a  Friend  has  offered  his  gift  by 
vocal  communication  is  a  breach  of  good  order, 
and  unless  the  subject  of  religious  concern  in 
the  second,  is  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  first, 
it  is  disrespectful  to  the  preceding  speaker  and 
to  the  whole  meeting;  it  shows  a  want  of  even 
Indian  good  manners,  and  is  a  species  of  dis- 
order, which  requires  the  care  of  elders.  To 
minds  that  are  the  objects  of  benefit  from  the 
exercise  of  vocal  ministry,  it  precludes  the  op- 
portunity of  solemn,  silent  reflection  and  devo- 
tional feeling.  It  turns  the  attention  outward  ; 
to  hearing  perhaps,  entirely  different  views  held 
up  for  consideration,  before  the  mind  of  the 
hearers  could  possibly  digest  the  preceeding ; 
and  thus  confusion  instead  of  edification  is  the 
result  of  the  multiplication  of  testimonies  in 
quick  succession. 

Solemn,  reverential  silence  is  better  than 
words  to  the  sincere-hearted  worshipper  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.  Silence,  solemn  silence,  is  a 
wholesome  discipline  to  the  activity  of  creaturely 
imagination.  Ministers  ought  to  be  well  as- 
sured of  their  commission  to  speak,  before  they 


interrupt  the  silence  of  others  ;  and  to  speak 
only  as  the  oracles  of  God,  in  the  renewings  of 
the  power  of  His  love,  and  the  demonstration  of 
His  spirit.  If  this  were  the  case,  there  would 
be  no  "  exuberance  of  preaching'^  in  any  of 
our  meetings.  Preaching  would  gather  into  a 
silence  more  sublime  and  edifying  than  vocal 
sounds,  and  God  in  all  things  would  be  glori- 
fied. John  Comly. 


SARAH  RODMAN. 
(Concluded  from  page  517.) 
EXTRACTS  FROM  HER  LETTERS  WHILE  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

8th  mo.  17th. — Since  being  here,  have  been 
kindly  visited  and  noticed  by  many  dear  friends, 
besides  the  several  families  of  our  relations — 
have  as  yet  had  no  formal  visits.  It  has  been 
grateful  to  us  to  have  so  much  retirement.  I 
cannot  reflect  upon  my  being  so  far  separated 
from  you  without  many  solemn  and  painful 
feelings  ;  the  consideration|of  the  uncertainty  of 
time  and  all  its  enjoyments  produces  fervent  de- 
sires that  we  may  be  prepared  for  an  unfading 
inheritance,  and  that  every  vicissitude  may  be 
sanctified  to  us. 

8th  mo.  19th. — Yesterday  was  the  first  of 
our  going  to  meeting,  of  which  I  hope  we  were 
not  to  judge  by  appearances.  I  could  not  help 
secretly  regretting  that  the  dear  little  children 
should  make  so  gay  an  appearance — how  can  a 
different  one  be  expected  when  they  act  for 
themselves  ? 

The  simplicity  of  the  cross,  I  think  never 
appeared  clearer  to  me  than  since  I  have  been 
in  this  city ;  and  a  desire  often  predominates  in 
my  heart  to  be  more  and  more  willing  to  appear 
and  to  become  one  of  those  fools  who  are  owned 
and  numbered  with  the  Lamb's  followers — ac- 
cording to  my  little  sense  of  feeling,  the  faith- 
ful here  have  an  exercised  path — but  He  for 
whose  cause  they  are  willing  to  appear  as  they 
ought,  is  abundantly  able  to  sustain. 

8th  mo.  22d. — I  took  a  walk,  accompanied 
by  brother  Samuel,  to  see  dear  B.  Jones; 
had  an  agreeable  visit — we  called  on  our  way 
home  to  see  Hannah  Cadwalader — found  her 
very  ill,  and  in  a  few  hours  after  she  expired — 
there  was  no  smell  of  the  fever  perceptible  to 
me — this  I  mention,  because  I  think  it  proba- 
ble the  report  of  a  prevalent  putrid  fever  will 
reach  you — which  will  be  accompanied  with  all 
the  anxieties  tenderness  can  dictate,  but  which 
I  do  heartily  wish  may  not  be  given  way  to. 
Every  precaution  I  believe  will  be  attended  to 
by  us ;  we  know  not  indeed  what  the  event  will 
be — the  introduction  of  any  contagious  disease 
is  solemn  and  affecting — may  it  have  a  weighty 
effect  on  our  minds. 

8th  mo.  25th. — We  have  been  favored  with 
a  fine  rain  after  a  long  dry  time,  and  great  hopes 
are  entertained  therefrom — that  the  weather 
which  has  been  very  warm,  may  change  and  be 
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a  means  in  the  hands  of  Infinite  kindness  of 
checking  the  fever. 

8th  mo.  28th. — Yesterday,  accompanied  by 
my  brother  and  Sarah  Grilpin,  I  attended  the 
North  Meeting — the  testimonies  borne  therein 
were  solemn  and  affecting.  It  gives  me  much 
concern  to  think  how  much  my  dear  connec- 
tions will  feel,  respecting  the  awful  visitation 
now  extended  to  this  city ;  but  He  in  whose 
hands  our  lives  are,  can  stop  the  infection  when 
and  where  he  pleases,  and  I  hope  our  minds 
will  be  so  impressed  thereby  as  to  derive  profit 
and  instruction.  I  feel  solicitous  that  you  may 
be  supported  in  quiet  resignation,  knowing  that 
nothing  is  impossible  with  the  Father  of  the 
universe,  and  that  we  may  assiduously  labor  to 
be  prepared,  and  if  that  is  the  desirable  issue, 
we  may  rejoice  in  tribulation,  however  griev- 
ous. 

9th  mo.  3d, — I  think  it  remarkable  that  our 
arrival  in  this  city  should  be  in  this  time  of  sol- 
itude :  but  how  consonant  to  all  our  desires 


have  hitherto  retarded  our  religious  progress, 
and  diligently  seek  a  place  of  acceptance,  how 
unspeakable  will  be  the  advantage. 

9th.  mo.  8th. — Dr.  John  Morris,  after  two 
days  illness  of  the  fever,  died  this  morning  at 
8  o'clock,  and  was  buried  previously  to  our  re- 
turn from  meeting.  How  affecting  is  this  sea- 
son of  chastisement — may  we  learn  righteous- 
ness thereby ! 

9th  mo.  9th. — I  much  wish  to  hear  from  you, 
and  for  an  opportunity  to  send  this,  apprehend- 
ing your  anxiety  will  indeed  be  great.  Though 
in  respect  to  this  dreadful  fever,  I  cannot  say 
much  that  is  encouraging ;  yet  to  let  you  know 
that  we,  and  the  several  beloved  families 
are  in  mercy  preserved  from  it,  may  be  accep- 
table, and  I  hope  accompanied  with  quiet  to 
your  minds.  We  are  in  the  hands  of  Him, 
who  is  Almighty,  who  can  bid  the  contagion  to 
cease,  when  and  where  He  pleases,  and  assur- 
edly has  a  right  to  take  His  own  means  to  hum- 
ble our  hearts,  and  to  impress  on  them  His  holy 
has  this  opportunity  of  recollecting  ourselves  j  fear.    I  think  we  are  measurably  favored  with 


been,  had  it  not  been  occasioned  by  the  calam- 
ities of  others. 

9th  mo.  4th. — Having  a  strong  inclination  to 
attend  the  North  Meeting,  accompanied  by  my 
brother  and  sister  I  went,  and  was  glad  we  were 
there — many  favors  were  dispensed  by  the 
breaking  of  bread,  and  was  thankfully  received 
by  my  poor  mind.  Dear  T.  Scattergood  was 
largely  engaged  in  testimony — entreating  that 
this  time  of  affliction  might  be  improved  to  the 
breaking  of  every  yoke,  and  turning  to  the 
Lord  with  full  purpose  of  heart.  After  meet- 
ing, his  wife  kindly  invited  me  to  go  home  with 
ber,  which  I  complied  with — and  thought,  as  I 
iiave  many  times  before,  that  it  is  very  confirm- 
ng  to  one's  ideas  and  sense  of  truth  to  observe 
n  its  followers,  that  sweet  simplicity  and  plain- 
less,  which  though  ascribed  by  many  to  nar- 
'owoess  of  disposition,  is  conformable  to  the  ex- 
ample of  our  great  and  holy  pattern,  to  whom 
.  have  sometimes  been  apprehensive  the  sons 
.nd  daughters  of  false  liberty  are  less  willing 
0  look,  than  to  our  weak  and  frail  contempor- 
ries. 

It  really  is  very  agreeable  to  see  the  face  of 
solid  Friend  at  this  lonely  time ;  many  fami- 
les  have  removed  to  their  country  seats,  and 
lany  who  have  none  take  rooms  out  of  town, 
'erhaps  we  may  go,  but  I  hope  we  shall  be  fa- 
ored  to  see  our  way,  and  neither  be  insensible 


f  the 
•uitless 


prevailing  calamity,  nor  overcome  by 
fears.    My  mind  was  so  sweetly  im- 


ressed  yesterday,  that  a  hope  is  measurably 
lised,  that  our  trust  will  be  where  it  ought  to 
3.  Though  not  always  in  danger  so  apparent, 
3t  we  are  at  all  times  liable  to  the  sudden 
lafts  of  death,  and  if  we  are  favored  by  this 
vful  dispensation  to  experience  an  increase  of 
atchfulnesS;  a  turning  from  those  things  which 


quietness,  and  I  much  desire  it  may  continue : 
and  if  the  contagion  comes  near  our  borders, 
may  our  minds  be  supported,  and  a  preparation 
witnessed  through  boundless  mercy  for  an  after 
state.  I  feel  much  for  you  and  am  very  desir- 
ous you  may  also  be  favored  with  an  inward 
support. 

9th  mo.  12th. — The  information  received  of 
my  dear  mother's  feeble  state,  to  a  mind  fraught 
with  filial  affection,  and  at  present  softened  by 
the  surrounding  calamity  could  not  fail  to  have 
its  weight.  If  by  the  interposition  of  kind 
Providence,  we  are  preserved  till  this  dispensa- 
tion be  passed  over,  I  know  not  that  I  shall 
wish  to  stay;  but  to  go  at  such  a  time  as  this, 
I  fear  would  be  the  means  of  frustrating  the 
effect.  Yesterday  those  lines  of  Young,  re- 
specting a  death-bed,  were  brought  fresh  to  my 
mind,  applying  it  to  this  season,  which  is  in- 
deed a  detector  of  the  heart. 

"  If  not  restored  by  this,  despair  your  cure. 
For  here  resistless  detnonstratioa  dwells." 

9th  mo.  14th. — This  morning  Daniel  Offley 
made  us  an  agreeable  visit.  At  this  time  of 
solitude,  to  see  a  Friend  standing  undismayed, 
yet  weightily  concerned  for  the  general  wel- 
fare, is  a  consolation  and  strength  to  one's 
mind. 

9th  mo.  15th. — [n  the  afternoon  yesterday, 
my  dear  sister,  Jabez  Fisher  and  self,  went  to 
the  Cliffs  in  the  chaise.  On  our  return  we 
passed  by  the  Potter's  field — the  place  where 
strangers  and  poor  who  have  none  to  care  for 
them,  and  the  black  people,  are  interred  Sev- 
eral black  people  were  coming  out  of  it,  and 
one  poor  white  woman  whose  distress  was  pa- 
thetically described  in  the  frantic  expression  of 
her  look  and  manner. 
It  entered  my  heart  with  a  tendering  penetra- 
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tion  which  seemed  ready  to  ask,  hast  thou  buried 
all  thy  friends,  or  what  is  thy  affliction?  But 
this  seems  to  be  no  time  for  enquiry — we  feel 
the  general  calamity,  and  do  not  now  think  it 
warrantable  to  visit  the  sick  unless  duty  calls. 

9th  mo.  16th. — Dear  D.  Offley  was  largely 
engaged  in  testimony  yesterday  morning.  He 
began  with  his  belief  that  this  is  a  time,  where- 
in many  hearts  have  adopted  this  language — 
"  Wherewith  shall  I  come  before  the  Lord," 
&c.,  desiring  the  same  anxiety  might  continue 
if  the  present  visitation  was  mercifully  suffered 
to  pass  over  our  heads  ;  and  that  no  tossed,  tried 
soul,  under  a  sense  of  its  unfitness  for  a  better 
state,  might  be  discouraged,  but  persevere  in 
an  earnest  application  to  the  great  Physician, 
who  mercifully  regards  a  state  of  penitence, 
and  whose  gracious  design  is  to  gather  to  Him- 
self and  fit  for  service.  In  supplication  desired 
that  there  might  be  a  confiding  in  the  Lord,  if 
more  close  trials  were  allotted  some  than  hith- 
erto had  been,  even  the  dividing  of  nearest 
friends  by  the  stroke  of  death.  Both  meetings 
were  very  small.  0  how  vain  are  the  great  ac- 
quisitions of  this  world  !  The  inhabitants  of 
this  city  have  many  of  them  left  their  habita- 
tions desolate,  and  great  possessions  deserted 
do  not  appear  splendid.  Business  is  much  sus- 
pended. The  physician's  art  for  a  long  time  ap- 
peared vain,  and  the  fallacy  of  all  human  at- 
tainments through  that  medium,  were  made  con- 
spicuous. 

9th.  mo  17th. — This  morning  the  severing 
stroke  of  death  has  come  nearer  our  borders, 
and  removed  Henry  Shaw,  the  faithful  store- 
keeper from  his  abode  of  pain  and  weakness. 
The  Doctor,  has  I  believe  at  no  time  pronounc- 
ed it  to  be  the  yellow  fever,  but  his  age  and 
weakness  seemed  discouraging.  It  is  a  week 
this  day  since  he  was  seized,  and  none  of  us 
have  visited  his  lonely  apartment.  A  black 
man,  besides  Prince,  who  is  a  servant  in  the 
family,  nursed  him — both  administering  to  his 
wants.  He  was  very  quiet  last  evening,  and  re- 
quested he  might  not  be  disturbed.  This  morn- 
icg,  Prince  said  "  that  after  a  severe  conflict,  he 
lay  quiet  and  seemed  to  be  saying  something  to 
^  his  Maker/'  He  was  buried  in  a  few  hours  af- 
ter his  close.  Brother  S.,  cousin  Miers,  his 
widow,  and  one  neighbor  were  the  only  white 
persons  who  attended  the  burial.  He  had  been 
very  kind  to  us — his  friends  spoke  of  his  virtu- 
ous life.  It  would  have  been  a  great  satisfac- 
tion to  us  all  to  have  had  the  privilege  of  visit- 
ing him.  Such  caution  has  been  observed  that 
we  do  not  apprehend  that  we  have  been  in  any  j 
way  endangered  by  his  illness  but  we  are  de- 1 
sirous  not  to  presume,  but  be  enabled  to  keep  | 
continually  in  view  that  we  are  alike  subject 
not  only  to  the  shafts  of  illness,  but  of  death. 

D.  Offley  came  in  this  morning  and  sat  with 
me  affectionately  a  little  while.  Have  not  heard 


in  several  days  from  dear  S.  Smith,  nor  any  of 
my  valued  friends  up  town  ;  we  see  very  few, 
and  only  attend  our  own  meeting  ;  though  my 
inclination  has  been  strong,  could  that  alone 
have  been  consulted,  to  have  attended  the  North 
Meeting  this  day ;  it  having  been  a  desirable 
place  of  refreshment  to  me  when  ever  I  have 
been  there,  as  has  also  some  of  our  meetings." 

She  was  taken  ill  9th  month  19th,  1793,  as 
appears  by  an  account  kept  by  her  sister  Han- 
nah Fisher,  who  attended  her  in  her  sickness, 
during  which  she  evinced  her  resignation,  and 
the  advantage  of  early  dedication,  aff"ordingher 
friends  a  comfortable  evidence  that  she  was  pre- 
pared for  the  solemn  change. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  she 
had  begun  to  write  to  a  friend  near  the  city, 
which,  was  found  in  her  pocket  after  her  de- 
cease, dated  9th  month  7th  : 

"  Thou  wilt  be  informed  by  Cyrus,  of  Dr. 
Hutchinson's  departure  yesterday  after  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  he  was  interred  at  sev- 
en. An  awful  consideration  to  annex  to  this 
fever,  that  the  remains  of  a  friend  can  only  be 
a  few  hours  retained,  yet  only  to  survivors  can 
it  make  a  diff"erence.  The  soul  prepared  for  a 
blissful  inheritance,  rises  triumphant  over  the 
power  of  putrefaction  and  the  dismay  of  mor- 
tality— breaking  every  band  that  confined  it  to 
a  scene  of  difficulty  and  danger.  May  ours  be 
so  improved,  my  dear  friend,  as  to  experience 
that  wonderful  and  thrice  happy  release  when- 
ever the  trumpet  solemnly  proclaims  that  time 
to  us  shall  be  no  more." 


KINDNESS  TO  BIRDS. 

I  was  introduced  to  another  Cornish  "  charac- 
ter" in  the  neighborhood  of  Falmouth,  whose 
experience  presents  some  features  of  curious 
interest.  Mr.  F.  is  a  gentleman  of  independent 
fortune,  whose  home,  "  Tregedna,"  is  one  of 
the  loveliest  spots  in  England.  The  grounds 
occupy  the  sides  of  a  magnificent  ravine,  slop- 
ing gently  down  to  the  sea.  They  have  been 
planted  and  laid  out  under  the  guidance  of  ex- 
quisite taste,  and  with  resources  that  required 
no  stint  in  the  outlay.  The  result  produced  is 
something  as  nearly  approaching  to  one's  con- 
ceptions of  an  earthly  paradise  as  it  is  possible 
for  the  imagination  to  conceive.  The  owneris  a 
scholarly  old  man,  o^  grace  and  rather  stately 
manners,  but  with  a  heart  which  is  a  Pacific 
Ocean  of  love  and  good  will  towards  every 
created  being.  He  has  for  some  years  led  the 
life  of  a  recluse — visiting  no  one,  but  welcom- 
ing to  Tregedna  all  visitors  who  come,  with 
quaint  but  genuine  cordiality.  He  has  built 
himself  a  house,  which  is  as  original  as  its  own- 
er, and  as  you  step  from  the  umbrageous  garden 
walk  at  once  into  his  sanctum,  you  feel  that  this 
must  surely  be  the  abode  of  some  philosopher 
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or  astrologer  of  the  olden  time.    After  sitting 
chatting  for  a  while  in  the     dim  religious 
light/'  and  amid  the  soothing  influences  of  this 
patriarchal  study,  listening  with  curious  interest 
to  our  kind  host,  whose  sentences  fell  from  his 
lips  with  the  grave  and  sonorous  weight  of 
aphorisms  or  proverbs,  w^  strolled  out  into  tlie 
garden  walks,    overarched   with  magnificent 
shrubs  and  trees.    Here  my  conductress,  a  sweet 
Quaker  lady,  remarked,  "  Brother  J.,  I  do  not 
see  any  of  thy  friends  about.''    "  No,"  said  Mr. 
F.,  ^'  this  is  the  wrong  time  of  day — you  would 
find  more  of  them  here  in  the  morning  or  even- 
ing.   However,  I  dare  say  there  are  a  few" — 
saying  which,  he  took  from  his  pocket  a  small 
whistle,  and  blew  a  shrill  blast;  then  he  clapped 
his  hands  loudly,  and  shouted,  at  the  top  of  his 
voice  :  "  Holloa,  you  fellows  !  where  are  you  ? 
come  here  !  can't  you?  Where  have  you  all  got 
to  ?'^    He  looked  up  earnestly  into  the  trees,  as 
he  spoke,  and  in  a  few  moments  ^' twit,  twif. 
twit,'  — flutter,  flutter,  flutter  sounded  on  every 
side,  overhead  and  the  branches  were  speedilv 
tenanted  with  a  merry  expectant  company  of 
birds,  flocking  together  at  the  summons  of  the 
well-known  voice.    "  Ah  !  there  you  are.  1 
see  you,"  said  F.,  taking  from  his  pocket  a 
piece  of  bread,  from  which  he  broke  off" a  morsel, 
and  tossed  it  high  up  overhead.  Immediately 
three  or  four  birds  darted  from  the  boughs ; 
there  was  a  momentary  scramble  in  the  air,  and 
one  of  them  caught  and  bore  away  the  prize  ere 
it  fell  to  the  ground.    So  we  strolled  along 
through  the  grounds,  Mr.  F.  every  now  and 
then  throwing  up  a  piece  of  bread,  for  which 
our  feathered  attendants,  who  closely  followed 
our  steps,  were  always  on  the  qui  vive-,  ever 
ready  to  seize  it  in  mid  air.    Presently,  upon  a 
small  projecting  branch,  beside  the  path,  we 
came  upon  a  couple  of  robins,  perched  side  by 
side,  and  patiently  waiting  our  approach.     Ah !" 
said  Mr.  F.  as  he  caught  sight  of  his  little 
friends — "a  pair  of  you  I    Well,  here's  a  bit 
for  you,"  and  he  placed  a  mite  of  bread  between 
his  lips.    Immediately  the  robins  flew  circling 
around  his  head  once  or  twice,  and  then  one  of 
them  making  a  sudden  dive,  took  a  piece  from 
between  his  extended  finger  and  thuAb.  I 
never  saw  so  beautiful  and  picturesque  an  illus- 
tration of  the  trusting  confidence  that  may  be 
established  between  man  and  the  feathered 
tribes.    At  some  hours  of  the  day,  and  some 
seasons  of  the  year,  I  was  told  that  the  birds 
would  gather  in  much  larger  numbers  around 
their  protector ;  would  perch  on  his  shoulder 
and  on  the  rim  of  his  "  wide  awake"  hat,  and 
would  thus  accompany  him  on  his  perambula-" 
tions  through  these  beautiful  glades. — Barritt's 
<^  North  and  South." 


The  only  thing  which  everyone  can  do,  and  the 
only  thing  which  any  one  need  do,  is  his  duty. 


EXTRACTS. 

It  is  because  men  have  forsaken  the  fountain 
of  living  instruction,  through  which  a  true 
knowledge  of  the  Divine  nature  is  communicat- 
ed, that  their  systems  of  religion  have  become 
obscured  with  absurd  opinions  and  speculations, 
and  their  minds  darkened  by  perverted  views 
of  the  Deity  and  of  the  nature  of  the  homage 
which  is  his  due.  Thus  darkness  has  spread  in 
the  earth — the  church  has  gone  into  the  wilder- 
ness— where,  instead  of  that  order,  harmony 
and  peace,  which  is  typical  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  and  the  Church  of  Christ,  mystery,  con- 
fusion and  discord  are  seen  on  every  side;  and 
so  long  as  religion  is  made  to  consist  in  embrac- 
ing the  views  and  opinions  of  others — more 
than  in  obedience  to  the  convictions  of  truth  in 
our  minds,  this  confusion  and  strife  will  always 
continue.  We  do  not  sufficiently  consider  the 
relation  in  which  we  stand  to  the  author  of  our 
being ;  fur,  if  the  Scripture  declaration  is  true, 
(and  I  cannot  doubt  it)  "  they  shall  teach  no 
more  every  man  his  neighbor,  and  every  man 
his  brother,  saying,  know  the  Lord  :  for  they 
shall  all  know  me,  from  the  least  of  them  to  the 
greatest  of  them,"  why  is  it  not  relied  on  in 
practice  ?  why  shall  man  lean  upon  his  fellow ; 
or  be  looking  to  the  opinions  of  others  for  a 
knowledge  of  God  and  his  truth  ? 

Having  access  to  the  fountain  itself,  why 
shall  we  give  up  to  the  keeping  and  control  of 
others  that  immortal  spirit  which  the  Creator 
has  bestowed  upon  us  ?  We  should  consider 
ourselves  responsible  for  the  proper  use  and  ex- 
ercise of  all  the  gifts  and  blessings  which  we 
have  received.  Man  inherits  from  his  Maker 
the  gift  of  conscience ;  its  exercise  embraces  the 
right  of  private  judgment  in  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  his  spiritual  well  being.  In  the  exercise 
of  this  right,  we  may  try  by  the  light  of  truth 
upon  our  own  understanding,  all  doctrines, 
opinions,  and  theories  of  religion  that  are  off'er- 
ed  to  our  acceptance  ',  and  if  they  do  not  accord 
with  the  convictions  of  truth  upon  our  own 
minds,  we  are  at  liberty  to  reject  them — yes, 
we  are  bound  to  reject  them,  or  else  we  are 
making  a  false  and  dangerous  use  of  the  gifts 
that  have  been  bestowed  upon  us.  When  the 
human  mind  forsakes  the  only  infallible  teach- 
er, and  submits  to  be  enslaved  by  the  opinions 
of  men,  it  is  constantly  in  danger  of  surrender- 
ing the  inestimable  rights  of  conscience  and  of 
judgment,  and  becoming  darkened  by  strange 
and  benighted  views  of  the  Divine  character,  is 
led  into  a  multitude  of  useless  forms  and  observ- 
ances, and  even  into  the  grossest  idolatry. 
These  causes  have  operated  unfavourably  to 
human  progress,  and  have  greatly  contributed 
to  the  spread  of  an  erroneous  theology,  which 
has  kept  man  groping  his  way  in  darkness,  a 
stranger  to  the  road  on  which  he  is  travelling, 
and  igQorant  of  the  destiny  that  awaits  him  at 
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the  end  of  his  journey;  but,  by  obedience  to 
simple  revelations,  man  is  led  out  of  dark- 
ness and  error  into  light  and  truth,  and  from 
under  the  dominion  and  power  of  evil  into  the 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God. —J".  Jackson. 

If  the  eye  be  single,  the  humblest  being  may 
discern  "  the  narrow  way  that  leadeth  unto 
life,"  but  it  required  the  soul  of  a  Newton  to 
unravel  the  many  colored  woof  of  the  rain- 
bow, and  discover  the  cause  why  the  leaf  de- 
tached from  the  tree  falls  to  the  ground  ;  so  in- 
finitely more  simple  are  'Hhe  things  that  be- 
long to  our  peace,''  than  those  secrets,  however 
sublime  and  interesting  in  themselves,  which 
only  add  to  our  information  without  purifying 
our  hearts. — J.  Montgomery/. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  29,  1864. 

Circular  Meeting  at  Radnor,  Pa. — On 
Ist-day  afternoon,  the  16th  inst.,  in  accordance 
with  previous  arrangement,  a  meeting  was  held 
at  Radnor.  The  house  was  nearly  filled  with  per- 
sons from  the  immediate  and  adjacent  neighbor- 
hoods. The  vocal  services  devolved  principally 
upon  a  Friend  from  another  Yearly  Meeting, 
who  forcibly  illustrated  the  importance  of  obe- 
dience to  the  manifestations  of  Divine  life  and 
power  in  the  soul,  this  being  the  means  by 
which  a  spiritual  growth  was  witnessed,  while 
any  attempt  to  create  a  theology  separate  from 
the  pure  inshinings  of  heavenly  light  and 
knowledge,  would  but  lead  into  the  condition 
of  the  ancient  Babel  builders,  who  in  their 
efforts  to  build  "a  city  and  a  tower"  which 
should  reach  to  heaven,  became  confused  in 
language,  and  were  "scattered  abroad  upon  the 
face  of  all  the  earth."  For  want  of  taking 
heed  to  this  internal  principle,  the  speaker  felt, 
we  were  now  sufi'ering  not  only  as  individuals, 
but  as  a  nation.  The  peaceable  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity would  have  preserved  from  the  evils, 
which  in  their  combination  were  proving  so 
disastrous  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
our  people,  &c.  The  assembly  was  urged  not 
to  rest  satisfied  with  a  traditional  religion, 
which  could  lead  them  no  further  than  the 
outward  court,  and  could  never  "  rend  the  veil 
of  the  temple  in  twain,"  but  to  become  subjects 
of  that  power  by  which  the  rocks  were  rent, 
the  earth  was  made  to  quake,  and  the  dead 
were  raised. 


The  views  offered  were  listened  to  with 
marked  attention,  though  they  evidently  came 
in  conflict  with  the  cherished  dogmas  of  some 
present,  who  were  kindly  invited  to  examine 
them,  and  see  if  they  were  not  in  accordance 
with  their  own  experience  and  with  the  Truth 
as  recorded  in  Scripture.  The  meeting  closed 
under  a  feeling  of  sweet  solemnity,  and  many 
present  could  doubtless  acknowledge  it  had 
been  good  for  them  to  be  there. 


In  the  present  number,  will  be  found  an  ex- 
tract from  the  Journal  of  John  Comly,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  observance  of  care  on  the  part  of 
ministers,  "  in  the  exercise  of  their  gifts,'^  that 
they  may  not  make  undue  haste  in  offering  that 
which  is  resting  upon  their  minds,  and  thereby 
frustrate  the  good  designed  to  be  effected 
through  their  service. 

This  point  is  worthy  the  attention  of  all  who 
feel  called  upon  to  speak  in  the  assemblies  of 
the  people.  We  have  often  been  sensible  of  a 
loss  sustained  for  want  of  this  care,  especially 
in  large  meetings.  At  such  times  the  exercised 
minister  may  be  excited  to  make  haste  by  the 
feeling  that  there  are  other  concerned  Friends 
present,  and  a  limited  time  only  allowed  for 
the  relief  of  all.  Thus  one  communication  fol- 
lows another  in  such  rapid  succession,  that  in 
the  admixture  presented,  it  is  difficult  for  the 
hearers  to  receive  to  edification  the  word  that 
has  been  spoken. 

Now  as  we  have  no  doubt,  that  the  promi- 
nent desire  among  Friends  engaged  in  the 
ministry,  is  the  promotion  of  Truth,  we  would 
query,  whether  under  such  circumstances,  it 
would  not  often  be  found  better  to  bear  the 
burden  in  silence,  rather  than  violate  a  comely 
and  whelesome  order. 

The  reflections  of  our  friend,  J.  Comly,  place 
the  subject  in  a  true  light,  and  we  hope  they 
may  be  read  with  profit. 


Died,  of  consumption,  at  their  residence  at  Pipe 
Creek,  Portia  H.  Smith,  wife  of  William  J.  Smith, 
and  daughter  of  Nathan  and  Beulah  Haines,  in  the 
28th  jear  of  her  age.  During  her  illness  she  mani- 
fested a  sweet  spirit,  and  remarked,  "  That  of  choice 
I  would  remain  with  you  a  while  longer, — but  I  am 
resigned."  She  had  no  prospect  of  recovering; 
and  although  not  permitted  to  look  into  futurity 
with  a  clear  vision,  was  willing  to  trust.  She  was 
thoughtful  of  the  comfort  of  all  about  her,  not  wish- 
ing more  attention  than  was  actually  necessary,  for 
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which  she  wag  always  thankful;  and  met  all  with  a 
sweet  SToile  of  recognition  nearly  to  the  close  of  life, 
which  she  felt  approaching,  and  remarked,  "It  is 
growing  dark,  and  I  want  to  kiss  you  all ;"  as  they 
approached,  she  bade  each  one  an  affectionate  fare- 
well, with  words  of  counsel  to  some;  then  breathed 
a  fervent  prayer  that  her  "  Heavenly  Father  would 
receive  her  into  His  mansion  of  eternal  rest,"  and 
passed  away  without  a  struggle. 

Died,  on  the  10th  of  lOfh  month,  1864,  at  his  re- 
sidence near  Rochester,  Warren  county,  Ohio,  James 
HoLLBNSwoRTH,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age;  an 
elder  of  Miami  Monthly  Meeting.  Leaving  a  large 
number  of  family  connections  and  friends  to  mourn 
a  loss  which,  without  doubt,  is  his  eternal  gain. 
His  example  verifies  the  poet's  words,— 

"  An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God." 

 1  on  the  16th  of  9th  month,  1864,  Mart  Ann 

(Peart)  Cooper,  wife  of  John  Cooper,  Columbia, 
Lancaster  county,  in  her  61st  year,  after  a  protract- 
ed illness  which  was  attended  with  much  weakness 
and  suffering.    The  mind  of  the  deceased  was  im- 
pressed at  an  early  age  with  the  importance  of  vir- 
tue, the  love  of  which  and  its  daily  practice  devel- 
oped those  finer  traits  of  character  which  prepared 
her  for  a  larger  field  of  enjovmpnt  and  usefulness  in 
after  life.    Her  education  was  of  the  simplest  kind, 
but  it  made  lasting  impressions.    She  read  to  find 
proofs  of  that  love  which  shall  -never  perish,  and 
wrote  with  sufficient  clearness  to  communicate  ten- 
der thoughts  and  comforting  words,  in  seemly  lan- 
guage, as  they  welled  up  from  her  heart,  which  she 
always  kept  fresh.    Always  quick  to  feel  and  act, 
she  was  an  ardent  sympathiser  with  the  unfortu- 
nate, the  poor,  and  tKe  enslaved,  without  regard  to 
station,  name,  or  color.    She  had  a  liberal,  living 
charity,  which  endured  long  and  was  ever  active. 
For  the  hungry,  she  had  food,  for  the  naked,  rai- 
rnent,  and  for  the  poor  slave,  toiling  under  the  lash, 
she  had  a  well-spring  of  sympathy  and  pleading 
words,  which  she  earnestly  and  freely  gave  during 
half  her  life  to  the  great  canse  of  human  liberty, 
she  was  cheerful  in  her  communications  and  labor, 
always  sincere,  chaste  in  conversation,  circumspect 
in  manner,  earnestly  devoted  to  family  and  friends, 
and  kind  and  forgiving  in  disposition.    Her  home 
was  hospitable  and  free,  and  was  ever  blessed  with 
a  largess  of  that  ministering  love  which  was  the 
active  principle  of  her  social  labor.    Her  mind  was 
moulded  into  a  fine  perception  of  the  beautiful  in 
nature  and  art,  which  she  much  enjojed,  but  to  her 
the  greatest  beauty  was  the  beauty  of  holiness, 
which  she  illustrated  in  her  life.    She  had  to  con- 
tend with  much  physical  weakness.    She  felt  more 
than  wrought,  and  yet  her  body  served  her  soul 
well.  Even  with  this  feeble  power,  as  with  the  long 
SHffering  of  her  final  sickness,  she  bore  patiently, 
and  during  the  more  painful  hours  of  that  trying 
illness,  she  lost  no  confidence  in  the  fulfilment  of 
that  holy  hope  which  points  to  a  blessed  existence 
beyond  the  grave.    Her  purity  and  piety  proved  a 
safe  anchor,  holding  fast  in  the  wreck  of  health, 
and  she  found  a  firm  footing  of  faith  in  the  vast 
idea  of  immortality,  in  which  she  always  firmly  be- 
lieved, and  was  now  soon  to  enjoy.  Suffering  much, 
and  fast  losing  her  hold  of  earth,  she  cried  in  her 
dissolution,   "0  Holy  One,  take  me  home,  away 
from  all  care  and  sorrow.    I  long  to  be  at  rest  with 
Thee  ;  take  me,  take  me,  take  me  home."   Thus  de- 
parted the  loving  wife,  the  affectionate  mother,  the 
kind  friend,  the  faithful  servant  of  our  Redeemer. 
She  prayed  to  be  taken  to  rest,  we  therefore  should 
not  wish  her  back  again,  nor  should  we  refuse  to  be 


(comforted,  because  she  would  not  have  us  grieve 
for  her.  She  does  not  suffer  now,  but  has  said, 
"  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd  ;  I  shall  not  want.  He 
maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures  ;  He  lead- 
eth  me  beside  the  still  waters." 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
WHAT  IS  USEFUL. 


Before  man's  advent  on  the  earth,  and  where 
now  the  primeval  solitude  reigns  supreme,  the 
cheeks  and  balances  of  nature  keeps  the  vege- 
table and  animal  kingdoms  in  uniformity.  One 
did  not  exceed  the  other.  The  herbivorous  an- 
imals grew  and  multiplied  where  the  food  of 
the  fields  and  forest  most  abounded,  and  there 
also  those  animals  of  prey  flourished,  thinning 
their  ranks,  and  thus  prevented  a  too  fast  mul- 
tiplication and  consequent  starvation. 

This  wise  and  necessary  provision  also  acted 
in  keeping  the  proper  balance  among  the  feath- 
ered tribes,  and  the  denizens  of  the  mighty  deep. 
But  when  man  entered  this  scene  of  activity 
and  claimed  a  life  right  on  earth,  or  where  now, 
the  hardy  pioneer  penetrates  the  unbroken  wil- 
derness, he  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  counter- 
acts these  laws.    Some  of  the  animals  are  his 
friends,  and  he  feels  bound  to  cherish,  and  there- 
fore regulates  the  number  iti  existence  ;  others 
he  must  for  his  safety  destroy.    The  beasts  of 
prey  he  no  longer  requires.  Hawks,  and  eagles, 
and  the  plant- destroying  insects,  he  must  ever 
wasre  war  with.    Man,  gifted  with  intelligence, 
can,  in  his  domains  in  a  limited  manner  regu- 
late the  number  of  useful  animals  and  domestic 
birds.    But  if  we  look  at  these  things  with  the 
eye  of  a  philosopher,  we  will  discover  that  but 
few  yet  can  be  spared  entirely  from  the  earth. 
The  serpent,  so  generally  disliked  and  slain, 
swallows  many  a  noxious  insect  and  mischievous 
mouse.    The  hawk  that  loves  to  pick  the  bones 
of   tbe  pretty  birds  and  fat  chickens,  also 
snatches  up  the  truant  mouse  or  rat,  nor  spares 
the  weasel  and  squirrel.    The  much  abused 
crow  eats  thousands  of  destructive  worms  and 
other  insects  which  would  destroy  our  crops 
far  more  than  he  does.    Those  catbirds  that 
have  helped  themselves  to  our  Concords  and  Del- 
awares  this  fall,  are  but  obeying  a  requirement 
of  nature  in  the  distribution  of  species.    If  the 
birds  did  not  love  fruit  and  some  animals  too, 
how  could  the  small  fruits,  grapes,  cherries,  and 
apples,  ever  spread  from  the  original  plant  or 
the  seeds  of  many  plants  and  trees,  were  they  not 
scattered  far  and  wide  by  the  agency  of  birds. 
This  was  adapted  to  a  wild  state,  and  it  is  man's 
business  to  check  or  avert  these  instincts  when 
they  become  too  desTuctive,  so  as  to  overbal- 
ance the  good  they  do.    It  is  wise  in  us  ere  we 
consign  to  wholesale  destruction  any  of  the 
species  of  animals  and  other  animated  beings, 
to  see  if  they  are  not  doing  us  more  good  than 
hurt.    Those  unpleasant  and  annoying  pests  of 
the  housekeeper,  flies,  are  nature's  scavengers, 
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and  purify  the  air.  The  larva  of  the  mosquito 
no  doubt  purifies  the-  water  in  shallow  ponds, 
and  thus  perhaps  checks  the  miasma  that  causes 
fevers.  Even  the  spider  in  his  nicely  woven 
net,  is  endeavoring  to  lessen  the  too  great  in- 
crease of  wasps  and  flies,  but  the  broom  often 
spoils  his  purpose.  The  prowling  skunk,  and  the 
sly  weasel,  the  opposum  and  mauy  others,  destroy 
innumerable  quantities  of  insects  and  other 
species  of  the  animal  creation  that  are  destruc- 
tive to  our  crops.  To  the  young  of  our  society 
I  would  earnestly  recommend  the  habit  of  in- 
quiry. As  you  meet  with  objects  of  interest, 
ask  yourself  of  what  use  are  they  ?  what  purpose 
do  they  perform  in  this  beautiful  creation  ?  A 
book  lies  open  before  you — the  book  of  nature, 
where  inscribed  on  its  pages  are  the  most  inter- 
esting objects  on  which  the  mind  can  be  em- 
ployed short  of  the  interests  of  eternal  life. 
How  instructive  it  will  be  to  you,  how  profit- 
able will  be  your  society,  and  what  a  fund  of 
ever  ready  enjoyment,  to  look  into  and  study 
the  glorious  economy  of  nature.  There,  is  dis- 
played the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Crea- 
tor, and  but  few  that  cultivate  the  mind  so  as 
to  perceive  the  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the 
ends  assigned  them*  but  grow  wiser  and  better. 

1.  H. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
RETURN  TO  SCHOOL. 

And  now  the  dear  children  have  not  only 
been  welcomed  liome,  but  also  to  their  schools. 
Teachers  and  pupils  have  again  met :  the  little 
arms  have  been  clasped  around  many  a  neck, 
and  the  kiss  of  affection  has  been  exchanged. 

Is  there  a  happy  reunion  of  all  the  school- 
mates ?  Is  every  seat  filled  by  its  former  occu- 
pant, or  is  some  lovely  form  missing?  If  so, 
then  the  tear  will  mingle  with  the  happy  smile, 
and  the  heart  become  sorrowful.  But  be  not 
too  much  saddened  by  your  loss,  remembering 
that  she  who  once  was  subject  to  pain  and  sor- 
row may  now  be  among  the  angels  in  heaven. 
Then  go  cheerfully  on  in  the  path  of  duty,  that 
you  may  join  her  there. 

Do  I  hear  some  little  one  say  she  did  not 
know  that  scholars  had  a  duty  to  perform,  but 
thought  all  belonged  to  the  teacher?  Well, 
much  does  belong  to  ter,  but  not  all.  The 
pleasant  hours  of  your  school  days  depend 
much  upon  yourselves.  The  teacher  is  with 
you  to  give  instruction  and  assist  you  in  doing 
what  you  cannot  possibly  do  yourselves;  but 
you  must  be  willing  to  use  your  own  mental 
powers  for  your  own  improvement.  If  you  see 
your  teacher  looking  sad  and  troubled,  you  can 
do  much  to  change  that  look  into  a  happy 
smile.  Dear  little  Catharine  (for  that  was  her 
name),  the  little  girl  spoken  of  in  the  "  Wel- 
come tlome,''  would  clasp  her  slender  arms  about 
her  teacher's  neck,  as  the  delicate  cypress  curls 


its  tendrils  around  its  support,  impress  a  kiss 
upon  the  cheek  and  thus  entwine  herself  around 
that  teacher's  heart,  making  her  almost  forget 
she  had  any  trials. 

Even  a  simple  flower,  or  any  token  of  grati- 
tude for  her  labor  of  love,  will  bring  joy  both 
to  the  giver  and  the  receiver.  It  is  not  ex- 
pected of  children  to  do  great  things,  but  little 
acts  of  kindness,  little  tokens  of  respect  make 
sunshine  wherever  they  go.  Be  happy  then  in 
the  assurance  that  your  young  lives  are  of  value 
to  the  world,  and  that  you  will  be  rewarded  for 
well-doing  by  your  kind  Father  in  heaven  who 
watches  over  and  protects  you.  E.  H. 


Noble  Sentiment. — "  I  look,''  said  Dr. 
Channing  "with  scorn  on  the  selfish  greatness 
of  the  world,  and  with  pity  on  the  gifted  and 
prosperous  in  the  struggle  for  office  and  power  ; 
but  I  look  with  reverence  on  the  obscurest  man 
who  suffers  for  the  right,  who  is  true  to  a  good, 
but  persecuted  cause." 


the  cactus  plants  OE  CALIFORNIA. 

The  San  Frdncisco  Bulletin  says : — "  The 
cactus — that  celebrated  family  of  the  floral 
kingdom,  the  glory  of  the  hot-houses  of  Europe 
and  the  wonder  of  travellers,  whose  flowers  and 
fruits  are  seen  in  every  league  of  surface  in 
South  California,  Arizona  and  the  Peninsula — 
has  never  sufficiently  attracted  the  attention  of 
our  florists  or  farmers.  Fifty-five  species  of  cac- 
tus are  known  in  the  botany  of  these  sections, 
and  they  include  some  with  magnificent  fl.owers 
and  of  extraordinary  appearance  forming  beau- 
tiful ornaments  when  in  the  vicinity  of  other 
vegetation.  If  the  different  species,  all  covered 
with  thorns,  could  be  got  together  in  a  Califor- 
nia garden  they  would  form  one  of  the  most 
singular  and  unique  displays  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  in  gardening,  and  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  fruits  are  as  valuable  for  human 
food  as  the  flowers  are  for  feasting  the  eye. 

"  The  cactacia  have  an  immense  range  in  the 
altitudes  of  central  North  America,  or  in  what 
we  may  term  the  California  simulacroi  of  cli- 
mates and  soils,  as  they  are  found  from  the 
parallel  of  Cariboo  to  Cape  St.  Lucas,  and  from 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in 
North  Dacotah  to  the  Gila  Biver.  They  are 
met  with  in  all  latitudes  between  the  Gila  and 
Panama,  from  the  hue  of  perpetual  snow  to 
that  of  the  sea  shore.  Some  two  hundred  dif- 
ferent species  of  this  singular  family  of  Ameri- 
can plants  are  enumerated  in  the  botany  of 
Mexico,  ranging  from  the  shape  of  a  cabbage 
to  that  of  a  grape-vine,  and  looming  high  as  a 
tree  and  umbrageous  as  a  small  oak.  Their 
flowering  is  of  extraordinary  splendor  and  love- 
liness, and  is  from  the  purest  white  to  vermil- 
,  ion,  including  every  mixture  of  the  prismatic 
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colors.  But  it  ts  the  fruit,  the  stand-by  of  the 
poor  and  the  Indians  in  the  seasons  of  drought 
and  famine,  that  unfolds  this  providential 
blessing  of  the  desert  in  all  its  value. 

"  Engelman  of  St.  Louis,  an  eminent  writer 
on  this  family,  enumerates  as  indigenous  to 
Arizor  a  and  South  California  four  genera  of  the 
cactus  ;  that  is,  thirty-seven  species  of  the  opun-  \ 
tas  or  lobe  shape,  eleven  species  of  the  cereus  I 
or  perpendicular  stems,  six  eumamalaris  or  ma-  ( 
macs,  and  six  echinocactus  or  cabbage  heads.  | 
Almost  every  one  of  these  is  found  in  the 
mountain  ranges  and  deserts  of  Los  Angeles, 
San  Bernardino  and  San  Diego  counties.  Tn 
Lower  California  many  species  are  met  with 
which  are  foreign  to  our  parallels  and  lati- 
tudes, one  of  which,  a  climbing  variety,  is 
found  in  the  dryest  months  to  be  fall  of  the 
purest  water.  One  of  the  opuntas  has  a  small 
fruit,  specific  in  scurvies,  and  blood  impurities, 
while  others  have  fruits  with  the  flavor  of  pine- 
arpples,  of  strawberries,  peaches,  plums  and 
cherries,  of  the  luscious  cheramoya  and  man- 
gostein,  of  the  fig  and  grape,  and  of  the  lemon, 
apple,  and  pear. 

"The  (Cactus  opunta,  or  Indian  fig  of  Mexi- 
co— white  and  red — was  introduced  into  the 
mission  gardens  of  our  State  from  Santa  Clara 
to  San  Diego  in  the  early  settlement  of  the 
country,  some  seventy  years  ago;  but  they  are 
also  found  indigenous  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Colorado,  in  San  Bernardino  and  San  Diego 
counties.  Near  all  the  southren  missions  be- 
low Point  Conception  they  grow  luxuriantly, 
particulaly  at  Santa  Barbara,  San  Fernando 
and  San  Gabriel.  At  the  two  last-named 
places  they  are  extremely  abundant  and  lus- 
cious. These  varieties  of  the  prickly  pear  are 
valuable  additions  to  the  food  of  our  State,  as 
the  fruit  is  not  only  very  plentiful  in  sum- 
mer and  fall,  but  it  is  highly  nutritive  and 
agreeable,  and  can  be  gathered  at  will,  and 
the  plant  requires  no  care.  When  stripped  of 
the  prickles  they  can  be  boiled  down  to  an  ex- 
cellent conserve  or  syrup,  or  dried  in  the  sun 
for  preservation,  as  they  contain  a  large  quan- 
tity of  sugar  and  gum.  The  plant  is  easily 
propagated  by  slips  or  seeds,  and  has  a  wonder- 
ful endurance,  vitality  and  hardiness.  It 
comes  to  perfection  in  three  years.  Its  seeds, 
which  are  very  abundant  in  the  fruit,  are  toast- 
ed by  the  Indians  as  ,a  substitute  for  corn. 
The  mucilage  of  the  leaves  or  fronds  is  thrown 
into  water  and  used  in  making  cements  and 
whitewashes,  and  gives  great  vStrength  to  those 
house-building  materials  in  the  arid  districts  of 
Mexico.  It  is  in  common  use  around  Los  An- 
geles. 

"  Being  such  plentiful  and  excellent  pro- 
ducers of  sugary  fruit,  so  necessary  to  the  la- 
boring man  in  our  dry  and  attenuated  atmo- 
sphere, this  matter  should  be  attended  to  by 


our  people,  as  well  as  the  arts  of  making  molas- 
ses from  maguey,  pumpkins,  melons,  watermel- 
ons, grapes,  pears,  beets  corn  stalks,  and  the 
wild  sugar  cane  or  panoche-carisso  of  the  Tul- 
ares.  AH  these  fruits  are  well  known  to  the 
Indians  and  Mestizoes  of  Sonora  and  New 
Mexico,  and  those  of  Chihuahua  and  Coahuila, 
as  producing  sugar ;  and  particularly  the  Cac- 
tacea  and  Agave,  among  the  Pimos  and  Papa- 
gos  of  Arizona,  who  consider  the  cactus  and 
the  maguey  as  gifts  of  the  gods,  for  from  them 
they  receive  food,  clothing,  shelter  and  fencing. 
The  reduction  of  these  articles  to  conserves 
and  molasses  is  often  facilitated  among  these 
simple  people  by  a  concentrating  process  of 
roasting  and  baking,  and  boiling  down  slowly 
afterwards,  with  a  little  water,  to  a  viscid  syrup 
which  never  ferments  in  their  keeping,  though 
several  of  them  are  also  used  in  the  fi^brication 
of  moscal  or  spirits.  Of  such  an  exhilarating 
quality  is  this  fire  water  that  when  in  the 
spirit,  they  would  not  give  a  claquo  to  call 
themselves  king,  priest  or  judge,  for  they  often 
give  for  such  alcoholics  weight  for  weight  in 
silver,  and  bless  the  vender  for  his  trade." 
—  Set.  Americart. 


YOUTH  IN  AGE. 
"  Call  him  not  old  whose  visionary  brain 
Holds  o'er  the  past  its  undivided  reign. 
For  him  in  vain  the  envious  seasons  roll 
Who  bears  eternal  summer  in  his  soul. 
If  yet  the  minstrels'  song,  the  poets'  lay, 
Spring  with  her  birds,  or  children  with  their  play, 
Or  maidens'  smile,  or  heavenly  dream  of  art, 
Stir  the  few  life-drops  creeping  round  his  heart — 
Turn  to  the  record  where  his  years  are  told — 
Count  his  gray  hairs — they  cannot  make  him  old." 


A  DAY  IN  AUTUMN. 

BY  JOHN  C.  BRYANT. 

One  ramble  through  the  woods  with  me, 
Thou  dear  companion  of  my  days, — 

These  mighty  woods  !  bow  quietly 
They  sleep  in  Autumn's  golden  haze. 

The  gay  leaves  twinkling  in  the  breeze, 
Still  to  the  forest  branches  cling; 

They  lie  like  blossoms  on  the  trees — 
The  brightest  blossoms  of  the  spring. 

Flowers  linger  is  each  sheltered  nook, 
And  still  the  cheerful  song  of  bird; 

And  murmur  of  the  bee  and  brook, 

Through  all  the  quiet  groves  are  heard. 

And  bell  of  kine,  that  sauntering  browse, 
And  squirrel  chirping  as  he  hides 

Where  gorgeously,  with  crimson  boughs, 
The  creeper  clothes  the  oak's  gray  sides. 

How  mild  the  light  in  all  the  skies ! 

How  balmily  the  south  wind  blows  ! 
The  smile  of  God  around  us  lies, 

His  rest  is  in  this  deep  repose. 

These  whispers  of  the  flaming  air, 
These  waters  that  in  music  fall, 

These  sounds  of  peaceful  life  declare 
The  Love  that  keeps  and  hushes  all. 
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SONNET. 

The  prayers  I  make  will  then  be  sweet  indeed, 
If  ThoQ  the  spirit  give  by  which  I  pray  ; 
My  unassisted  heart  is  barren  clay, 
That  of  its  native  self  can  nothing  feed. 
Of  good  and  pious  works  Thou  art  the  seed, 
That  quickens  only  where  thou  say'st  it  may. 
Unless  Thou  show  to  us  Thine  own  true  way. 
No  man  can  find  it;  Father!  thou  must  lead. 
Do  Thou,  then,  breathe  those  thoughts  unto  my 
mind 

By  which  such  virtue  may  in  me  be  bred 
That  in  Thy  holy  footsteps  I  may  tread; 
The  fetters  of  my  tongue  do  Thou  unbind. 
That  I  may  have  the  power  to  sing  of  Thee, 
And  sound  Thy  praises  everlastingly. 

Michael  Angelo,  {Italian.) 
Translation  of  Samnel  Wordsworth. 


OCTOBER. 
BY  WILLIAM  CULLKN  BRYANT. 

Ay,  thou  art  welcome,  heaven's  delicious  breath, 
When  woods  begin  to  wear  the  crimson  leaf. 
And  suns  grow  meek,  and  the  meek  suns  grow 
brief. 

And  the  year  smiles  as  it  draws  near  its  death. 

Wind  of  the  sunny  South,  oh  !  still  delay 
In  the  gay  woods  and  in  the  golden  air. 
Like  to  a  good  old  age  released  from  care, 

Journeying  in  long  serenity  away. 

In  such  a  bright,  late  quiet  would  that  I 
Might  wear  out  life  like  thee,  'mid  bower  and 
brooks, 

And,  dearer  yet,  the  sunshine  of  kind  looks. 
And  murmur  of  kind  voices  ever  nigh  ; 
And,  when  my  last  sand  twinkled  in  the  glass, 
Pass  silently  from  men  as  thou  dost  pass. 

From  the  British  Quarterly. 
THE  ENGLISH  POST-OFFICE. 
(Continued  from  page  526.) 

It  was  the  ventilation  of  the  subject  of  the 
post-office  by  the  member  for  Greenock  that 
first  drew  the  attention  of  Mr.,  now  Sir  Row- 
land Hill,  lo  the  subject.  The  son  of  a  coun- 
try schoolmaster,  Mr.  Hill  had  for  a  long  time 
acted  as  usher  at  his  father's  establishment  at 
Birminp^ham.  Being  of  an  active  and  energet- 
ic disposition,  he  left  the  paternal  roof  for  the 
metropolis,  and  was  in  1833,  when  he  was 
about  thirty  eight-years  of  age,  secretary  to  the 
commissioners  for  the  colonization  of  South 
Australia.  Here  he  exhibited  powers  of  organ- 
ization, and  we  have  from  his  own  pen  a 
statement  that  he  read  very  carefully  all  the  re- 
ports on  post-office  subjects.  He  put  himself 
into  communication  with  Mr.  Wallace,  M.  P., 
who  afforded  him  much  assistance.  He  put 
himself  into  communication  with  Lord  Litch- 
field, then  postmaster-general,  who  imparted  to 
him  the  official  information  he  sought.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1837,  Mr.  Hill  published  the  results  of 
his  investigations,  and  embodied  his  schemes  in 
a  pamphlet  entitled  Post-Oj/ice  Reform:  Ifs 
Importance  and  Practicahiliff/.  The  pamphlet 
created  a  sensation  in  the  mercantile  world. 
It  was  well  noticed  in  the  Spectator  and  Morn- 


ing  Chronicle^  to  both  of  which  journals  Mr. 
Hill's  elder  brother  Matthew,  now  a  commis- 
sioner of  bankruptcy  at  Bristol,  contributed. 
Mr.  Rowland  Hill  contended  that  the  post-of- 
fice was  not  making  progress  like  other  great 
national  interests,  that  its  revenue  had  dimin- 
ished instead  of  increased,  though  the  popula- 
lation  had  augmented  six  millions,  and  trade 
and  commerce  had  proportionally  increased. 
From  data  in  his  possession  Mr.  Hill  pretty  ac- 
curately proved  that  the  primary  distribution, 
as  he  called  the  cost  of  receiving  and  delivering 
the  letters,  and  also  the  cost  of  transit,  took  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  cost  of  the  management  of 
the  post-office.  Out  of  the  total  postal  expen- 
diture of  ^700,000,  Mr.  Hill  calculated  the 
amount  which  had  to  do  with  the  distance  letters 
travelled  amounted  to  £144,000.  From  calcu- 
lations which  he  then  made,  he  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  average  cost  of  conveying 
each  letter  was  less  than  one  tenth  of  a  penuy. 
By  this  process  he  deduced  the  conclusion 
that  postage  ought  to  be  uniform.  The  pro- 
priety of  a  uniform  rate  was  further  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  under  the  old  system 
the  cost  of  transmission  was  not  always  depen- 
dent on  distance.  The  case  was  made  still 
plainer  by  these  facts.  An  Edinburgh  letter, 
costing  the  post-office  an  infinitesimal  fraction 
of  a  farthing  was  charged  Is.  l^d.,  while  a  let- 
ter for  Louth  to  Lincolnshire,  costing  the  post- 
office  fifty  times  as  much,  was  charged  lOd. 

Mr.  Hill's  four  proposals  were  :  1st.  A  large 
dimunition  in  the  rate  of  postage,  even  to  Id. 
in  a  half-ounce  letter.  2d.  Increased  speed  vol 
the  delivery  of  letters,  3d.  More  frequent  op- 
portunity for  the  dispatch  of  letters.  4th.  Sim- 
plification and  economy  in  the  management  of 
the  post-office,  the  rate  of  postage  being  uniform. 

In  February,  1838,  Mr.  Wallace  moved  for 
a  select  committee  of  the  commons  to  investi- 
gate Mr.  Hill's  proposals,  but  the  government 
resisted  the  measure.  Lord  Litchfield,  the 
postmaster-general  described  it  as  a  wild,  vision- 
ary and  extravagant  scheme.  The  public  at 
large  were  greatly  dissatisfied.  Some  of  the  most 
nfluential  men  in  the  city  of  London  estab- 
lished a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  distribu- 
ting'information  on  the  subject^by  means  of  pam- 
phlets and  papers,  and  for  the  general  purposes 
of  the  ajritation.  A  month  or  two  after  Mr. 
Wallace's  motion,  Mr.  Baring,  then  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  proposed  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  present  rates  of  chargins;  postage,  with 
a  view  to  such  reduction  as  may  be  made  with- 
out injury  to  the  revenue,  and  for  this  to  ex- 
mine  into  the  mode  of  collecting  and  charging 
postage  recommended  by  Mr.  Rowland  Hill. 
The  committee  sat  sixty-three  days,  concluding 
their  delib -rations  in  August,  1838.  They  ex- 
amined the  principal  officers  of  the  post-office, 
and  eighty-three  independent  witnesses. 
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In  opposition  to  the  views  of  official  men, 
Mr.  Hill  held  that  a  five-fold  increase  in  the 
number  of  letters  would  suffice  to  preserve  the 
existing  revenue,  and  he  predicted  that  the  in- 
crease would  soon  be  reached.  He  showed 
that  the  stage  coaches  then  in  existence  could 
carry  twenty-seven  times  the  number  of  letters 
they  had  ever  yet  done.  The  post-office  au- 
thorities traversed  every  statement  of  Mr.  Hill 
and  his  supporters,  and  Colonel  Maberly  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  if  the  postage  were  re- 
duced to  one  penny,  the  revenue  would  not 
recover  itself  for  forty  or  fifty  years.  But  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  the  post-office 
authorities,  the  committee  reported  for  a  re- 
duction of  the  rates,  for  the  more  frequent  dis- 
patch of  letters,  and  for  additional  deliveries, 
adding  that  the  extension  of  railways  made 
these  changes  urgently  necessary.  They  further 
urged  that  the  principle  of  a  low  uniform  rate 
was  just,  and  that  when  combined  with  pre- 
payment it  would  be  convenient  and  satisfac- 
tory. 

The  commissioners,  consisting  of  Lord  Sey- 
mour, Lord  Duncannon,  and  Mr.  Labouchere, 
proposed  that  any  letter  not  exceeding  half  an 
ounce  should  be  conveyed  free  within  the  me- 
tropolis, and  the  district  to  which  the  town  and 
country  deliveries  extend,  if  inclosed  in  an 
envelope  bearing  a  penny  stamp. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  the  plan 
of  a  uniform  rate  of  postage  embodied  in  a  bill, 
which  passed  in  the  session  of  1839.  This 
act,  approved  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred 
and  two  members,  conferred  temporarily  the 
necessary  power  on  the  lords  of  the  treasury. 
On  the  12th  of  November,  1839,  their  lord- 
ships issued  a  minute  reducing  the  postage  of 
all  inland  letters  to  the  uniform  rate  of  4d. 
The  country  was  greatly  dissatisfied.  It  re- 
quired Mr.  Hill's  plan  ;  and  the  fourpenny 
rate  was  in  no  respect  his.  The  treasury  lords 
were  at  length  convinced  they  had  made  a 
mistake,  and  on  the  10th  of  January,  1840, 
another  minute  was  issued,  ordering  the  adop- 
tion of  a  uniform  penny  rate.  On  the  10th  of 
August  the  treasury  had  its  minute  confirmed 
by  the  Statute  3  and  4  Vic.  c.  96.  A  treas- 
sury  appointment  was  given  to  Mr.  Hill,  to 
enable  him  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  penny 
postage.  He  only,  however,  held  the  appoint- 
ment for  about  two  years,  for  when  the  con- 
servative party  came  into  power  the  originator  of 
the  penny  postage  lost  his  situation.  Mr.  Hill 
entreated  to  be  allowed  to  remain  at  any  sacri- 
fice to  himself,  but  Sir  R.  Peel  was  obdurate. 

Mr  Hill's  popularity  increased  with  his  dis- 
missal. A  public  subscription  was  opened  for 
him  throughout  the  country,  as  an  expression 
of  national  gratitude,  which  amounted  to  ever 
£13,000.  On  the  restoration  of  the  whigs  to 
power,  in  1846,  he  was  placed  in  St.  Martin's- 


le-Grrand  as  secretary  to  the  postmaster  general. 
In  1854,  on  Colonel  Maberly's  removal  to  the 
audit-office  he  was  named  secretary  to  the  post- 
office  under  the  late  Lord  Canning — the  high- 
est appointment  in  the  department.  In  1860, 
the  secretary  of  the  post-office  was  made  a 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath.  During  the 
autumn  of  1863  his  health  began  to  fail  him, 
and  in  March  of  the  present  year  he  resigned 
his  situation.  The  executive  government 
showed  a  just  and  liberal  sense  of  Sir  Rowland 
Hill's  merits.  By  a  treasury  minute  of  the 
11th  of  March,  1864,  advantage  was  taken  by 
the  government  of  the  special  clause  in  the  Su- 
perannuation Act  relating  to  extraordinary  ser- 
vices, to  grant  him  a  pension  of  three  times 
the  usual  retiring  allowance.  This  was  not 
merely  a  just  but  a  generous  act,  and  the  lan- 
guage in  which  the  resolution  was  couched  was 
not  official,  nor  solemnly  and  decorously  dull, 
as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  but  encomiastic 
in  the  highest  degree.  Sir  Rowland  Hill  was 
pronounced  not  merely  a  meritorious  public 
servant,  but  a  benefactor  of  his  race."  We 
do  not  say  this  eulogistic  epithet  was  not  de- 
served, for  we  think  it  was  well  merited ;  but 
we  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  Sir  Row- 
land Hill  has  lived  in  a  felicitous  time,  thus 
promptly  to  find  his  merits  officially  recognized 
on  retiring  from  his  labors. 

(To  be  continued.) 

THE  NATURALIST. 
From  "  Glaucus,"  by  Charles  Kingslej. 
The  perfect  naturalist  should  have  in  him  the 
very  essence  of  true  chivalry,  namely,  self-de- 
votion ;  the  desire  to  advance,  not  himself  and 
his  own  fame  or  wealth,  but  knowledge  and 
mankind.  He  should  have  this  great  virtue  ; 
and  in  spite  of  many  short  comings,  (for  what 
man  is  there  who  liveth  and  sinneth  not  ?) 
naturalists  as  a  class  have  it,  to  a  degree  which 
makes  them  stand  out  most  honorably  in  the 
midst  of  a  self-seeking  and  mammonite  genera- 
tion, inclined  to  value  everything  by  its  money 
price,  its  private  utility.  The  spirit  which  gives 
freely,  because  it  knows  that  it  has  received 
freely ;  which  communicates  knowledge  without 
hope  of  reward,  without  jealousy  and  mean 
rivalry,  to  fellow-students  and  to  the  world ; 
which  is  content  to  delve  and  toil  comparatively 
unknown,  that  from  its  obscure  and  and  seem- 
ingly worthless  results  others  may  derive  plea- 
sure, and  even  build  up  great  fortunes,  and 
change  the  very  face  of  cities  and  lands,  by  the 
practical  use  of  some  stray  talisman  which  the 
poor  student  has  invented  in  his  laboratory ; — 
this  is  the  spirit  which  is  abroad  among  our 
scientific  men,  to  a  greater  degree  than  it  ever 
has  been  among  any  body  of  men,  for  many  a 
century  past;  and  might  well  be  copied  by  those 
who  profess  deeper  purposes,  and  a  more  exalted 
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calling,  than  the  discovery  of  a  new  zoophyte, 
or  the  classification  of  a  moorland  crag. 

And  it  is  these  qualities,  however  imperfectly 
they  may  be  realized  in  any  individual  instance, 
which  make  our  scientific  men,  as  a  class,  the 
wholesomest  and  pleasantest  of  companions 
abroad,  and  at  home  the  most  blameless,  simple, 
and  cheerful,  in  all  domestic  relations. 

I  have  been  sketching  an  ideal  :  but  one 
which  I  seriously  recommend  to  the  considera- 
tion of  all  parents;  for,  though  it  be  impossible 
and  absurd  to  wish  that  every  young  man  should 
grow  up  a  naturalist  by  profession,  yet  this  age 
offers  no  more  wholesome  training,  both  moral 
and  intellectual,  than  that  which  is  given  by 
instilling  into  the  young  an  early  taste  for  out- 
door physical  science.  The  education  of  our 
children  is  now  more  than  ever  a  puzzling  prob- 
lem, if  by  education  we  mean  the  development 
of  the  whole  humanity,  not  merely  of  some 
arbitrarily  chosen  part  of  it.  How  to  feed  the 
imagination  with  wholesome  food,  and  teach  it 
to  despise  French  novels,  and  that  sugared 
slough  of  sentimental  poetry,  in  comparison  with 
which  the  old  fairy-tales  and  ballads  were  man- 
ful and  rational ;  how  to  counteract  the  ten- 
dency to  shallow  and  conceited  sciolism,  engen- 
dered by  hearing  popular  lectures  on  all  manner 
of  subjects,  which  can  only  be  really  learnt  by 
stern  methodic  study  ;  how  to  give  habits  of 
enterprise,  patience,  accurate  observation,  which 
the  counting-house  or  the  library  will  never  be- 
stow ;  above  all,  how  to  develop  the  physical 
powers,  without  engendering  brutality  and 
coarseness, — are  questions  becoming  daily  more 
and  more  puzzling,  while  they  need  daily  more 
and  more  to  be  solved,  in  an  age  of  enterprise, 
travel,  and  emigration,  like  the  present.  For 
the  truth  must  be  told,  that  the  great  majority 
of  men  who  are  now  distinguished  by  commer- 
cial success  have  had  a  training  the  directly 
opposite  to  that  which  they  are  giving  to  tbeir 
sons.  They  are  for  the  most  part  men  who 
have  migrated  from  the  country  to  the  town, 
and  had  in  their  youth  all  the  advantages  of  a 
sturdy  and  manful  hill-side  or  sea-side  training; 
men  whose  bodies  were  developed,  and  their 
lungs  fed  on  pure  breezes,  long  before  they 
brought  to  work  in  the  city  the  bodily  and  men- 
tal strength  which  they  had  gained  by  loch  and 
moor.  But  it  is  not  so  with  their  sons.  Their 
business  habits  are  learnt  in  the  counting-house; 
a  good  school,  doubtless,  as  far  as  it  goes :  but 
one  which  will  expand  none  but  the  lowest  in- 
tellectual faculties  ;  which  will  make  them  ac- 
curate accountants,  shrewd  computers  and  com- 
petitors, but  never  the  originators  of  daring 
schemes,  men  able  and  willing  to  go  forth  to  re- 
plenish the  earth  and  subdue  it.  And  in  the  hours 
of  relaxation,  how  much  of  their  time  is  thrown 
away,  for  want  of  anything  better,  on  frivolity, 
not  to  say  on  secret  profligacy,  parents  know 


too  well ;  and  often  shut  their  eyes  in  very  des- 
pair 10  evils  which  they  know  not  how  to  cure. 
A  frightful  majority  of  our  middle-class  young 
men  are  growing  up  effeminate,  .empty  of  all 
knowledge  but  what  tends  directly  to  the  mak- 
ing of  a  fortune;  or  rather,  to  speak  correctly, 
to  the  keeping  up  the  fortunes  which  their 
fathers  have  made  for  them  ;  while  of  the  mi- 
nority, who  are  indeed  thinkers  and  readers, 
how  many  women  as  well  as  men  have  we  seen 
wearying  their  souls  with  study  undirected, 
often  misdirected;  craving  to  learn,  yet  not 
knowing  how'or  what  to  learn  ;  cultivating,  with 
unwholesome  energy,  the  head  at  the  expense 
of  the  body  and  the  heart ;  catching  up  with 
the  most  capricious  self-will  one  mania  after  an- 
other, and  tossing  it  away  again  for  some  new 
phantom  ;  gorging  the  memory  with  facts  which 
no  one  has  taught  them  to  arrange,  and  the 
reason  with  problems  which  they  have  no  meth- 
od for  solving ;  till  they  fret  themselves  into  a 
chronic  fever  of  the  brain,  which  too  often  urges 
them  on  to  plunge,  as  it  were  to  cool  the  inward 
fire,  into  the  ever-restless  sea  of  doubt  and  dis- 
belief. It  is  a  sad  picture.  There  are  many 
who  may  read  these  pages  whose  hearts  will  tell 
them  that  it  is  a  true  one.  What  is  wanted  in 
these  cases  is  a  methodic  and  scientific  habit  of 
mind  ;  and  a  class  of  objects  on  which  to  exer- 
cise that  habit,  which  will  fever  neither  the 
speculative  intellect  nor  the  moral  sense ;  and 
those,  physical  science  will  give,  as  nothing  else 
can  give  it. 


The  Bottom  op  The  Sea. — Our  investiga- 
tions go  to  show  that  the  roaring  waves  and  the 
mightiest  billows  of  the  ocean  repose  not  upon 
hard  and  troubled  beds,  but  upon  cushions  of 
still  water ;  that  everywhere  at  the  bottom  of 
the  deep  sea  the  solid  ribs  of  the  earth  are 
protected,  as  with  a  garment,  from  the  abrading 
action  of  its  currents;  that  the  cradle  of  its 
restless  waves  is  lined  by  a  stratum  of  water  at 
rest,  or  so  nearly  at  rest,  that  it  can  neither 
wear  nor  move  the  lightest  bit  of  drift  that 
once  lodges  there.  The  uniform  appearance 
of  these  microscopic  shells,  and  the  most  total 
absence  among  them  of  any  sediment  from  the 
sea  or  foreign  matter,  suggests  most  forcibly 
the  idea  of  perfect  repose  at  the  bottom  of  the 
deep  sea.  Some  of  the  specimens  are  as  pure 
and  as  free  from  sea  sand  as  the  fresh-failen 
snow  flake  is  from  the  dust  of  the  earth. 

Indeed,  these  soundings  almost  prove  that  the 
sea,  like  the  snow-cloud  with  its  flakes  in  a 
calm,  is  always  letting  fall  upon  its  bed  showers 
of  these  minute  shells ;  and  we  may  readily 
imagine  that  the  wrecks  which  strew  its  bottom 
are  in  the  process  of  ages  hidden  under  this 
fleecy  covering,  presenting  the  rounded  ap- 
pearance which  is  seen  over  the  body  of  the 
traveller  who  has  perished  in  the  ^now  storm. 
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The  ocean,  especially  within  and  near  the 
tropics,  swarms  with  life.  The  remains  of  its 
myriads  of  moving  things  are  conveyed  by 
currents,  and  scattered  and  lodged  in  the 
course  of  time  all  over  its  bottom.  This  pro- 
cess, continued  for  ages,  has  covered  the  depths 
of  the  ocean  as  with  a  mantle,  consisting  of 
organisms  as  delicate  as  hoar  frost  and  as  light 
in  the  water  as  down  in  the  air. — All  the  Year 
Round. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 

E.  H.  W. 

The  grave  that  lately  closed  over  Elizabeth 
H.  Whittier,  sister  of  the  poet,  revives  in  all 
who  knew  the  inmates  of  their  sequestered  cot- 
tage in  Amesbury  by  the  Merrimack  a  half-sa- 
cred impression  of  the  beauty  of  her  life,  the 
Christian  heroism  of  her  spirit,  and  the  rare  fine- 
ness of  her  intellectual  gifts.  Brother  and  sister, 
both  sufierers  during  many  years  of  ill-health, 
have  long  watche(f  affectionately  over  each  other, 
until  now  one  watches  alone.  But  I  pray  to 
be  preserved,"  says  the  survivor,  in  a  private 
letter,  from  selfish  sorrow  and  repining;  for  I 
know  it  is  all  in  mercy  that  she  has  been  called 
away  into  rest  and  peace." 

Favored  by  nature  with  no  small  portion  of 
those  poetic  powers  lavished  in  such  abundant 
measure  upon  her  brother,  she  wrote  but  few 
pieces,  though  these  are  enough  to  show  that 
she  bore  in  her  bosom  the  genuine  fire  that  k'n- 
dles  human  hearts.  Such  poems  as  her  "  Dr. 
Kane  in  Cuba"  and  Lady  Franklin" — origin- 
ally published  in  The  Independant — show  what 
she  might  have  done  had  she  cherished  any 
ambition  for  literary  reputation. 

She  loved  home,  quiet,  and  all  beautiful 
things — enjoying,  as  well  as  suffering,  from  her 
delicately  sensitive  temperament.  No  one  ever 
had  warmer  friends.  She  esteemed  every  one 
better  than  herself;  and,  while  full  of  charity 
for  others,  she  was  inexorable  as  to  what  she 
regarded  as  her  own  short-comings.  Since  the 
death  of  the  mother  of  these  rare  children,  the 
daughter  had  little  inclination  to  go  abroad,  and 
rarely  left  home  except  on  some  errand  of  char- 
ity or  kindness.  All  the  strength  of  her  last 
days  was  expended  in  efforts  to  relieve  the  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers  and  the  needy  freedmen. 

As  our  readers  have  in  times  past  seen  in 
these  columns  several  of  her  best-known  poems, 
we  give  here,  as  specimens  of  her  style,  a  piece 
less  current : 

THE  MEETING  OF  THE  WATERS. 

Close  beside  the  meeting  waters 

Long  I  stood  as  in  a  dream, 
Watching  how  the  little  river 

Fell  into  the  broader  stream. 
Calm  and  still  the  mingled  current 

Glided  to  the  waiting  sea  ; 
On  its  breast  serenely  pictured 

Floating  cloud  and  skirting  tree. 


And  I  thought,  "  Oh,  human  spirit! 

Strong  and  deep  and  pure  and  blest, 
Let  the  stream  of  my  existence 

Blend  with  thine,  and  find  its  rest!" 

I  could  die  as  dies  the -river 
in  that  current  deep  and  wide  ; 

I  would  live  as  live  its  waters, 
Flashing  Irom  a  stronger  tide  ! 

— Independent. 


WORTH  KNOWING. 

In  household  economy  a  great  mistake  is  often  - 
made  in  the  oversight  of  the  fact,  that  the  same 
number  of  measure  or  weight  of  the  same  article 
does  not  always  give  the  same  amount  of  yield 
or  nutriment. 

In  every  three  tons  of  coal,  stove,  range,  or 
grate,  passing  your  door  from  differentyards,  and 
to  the  casual  observer  all  looking  exactly  alike, 
there  is  a  difference  in  their  heat  producing 
value  up  to  as  high  as  one  half.  Some  coals 
clinker  badly,  others  contain  a  great  many  thin 
flat  pieces,  but  when  put  in  the  fire  turn  white;  ♦ 
coal  dealers  call  this  "  bone"  as  it  has  some- 
thing of  the  color  of  burnt  bone,  it  has  no  coal 
in  it,  and  is  a  clear  loss.  Cood  coal  will  not 
have  three  pieces  of  "  bone"  in  a  whole  day's 
burning ;  sometimes  the  grate  is  half  full  of  these 
white  pieces  by  bed-time. 

Eggs  are  of  different  sizes.  In  any  basket  of 
eggs,  the  twelve  largest  and  smallest  will  make 
a  difference  of  perhaps  one-third  or  more. 

When  we  purchase  apples  by  the  bushel  we 
get  about  the  same  number  of  pounds  whether 
they  be  large  or  small,  and  so  with  potatoes,  but 
there  is  more  nourishment  in  the  Mercer  than 
in  the  Cusco  variety,  yet  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
the  farmer  to  cultivate  the  "  Cusco,"  even  if  he 
sold  them  at  half  price,  because  planting  each 
variety  in  the  same  soil  one  acre  will  yield 
ninety  one  bushels  of  the  Jersey  Mercer,  while 
two  hundred  and  forty  bushels  of  the  Cusco 
potato  was  the  product  of  the  adjoining  acre, 
tilled  in  the  same  manner,  as  reported  by  Mr. 
Williams  at  the  Farmers'  Club  of  the  American 
Institute  in  New  York  City. 

A  piece  of  "  roast  beef"  in  the  process  of 
cooking,  loses  fifteen  per  cent. ;  if  boiled  it 
loses  only  eleven  per  cent.  If  a  leg  of  mutton 
is  roasted  it  loses  twenty-five  per  cent,  but  only 
ten  per  cent,  if  boiled.  So  that  if  you  want  a 
"  roast"  for  dinner,  beef  is  cheaper  than  mutton 
at  the  same  price  per  pound,  although  mutton 
is  four  per  cent,  more  nutritious  than  beef. 

Wood. — Very  few  persons  are  aware  of  the 
wide  difference  between  the  amount  of  heat 
yielded  by  the  different  qualities  of  wood,  and 
as  wood  is  sold  by  measurement,  while  its  value 
for  giving  out  warmth  is  determined  by  its 
weight,  each  kind  being  equally  seasoned  and 
dry,  it  is  well  to  be  posted  as  to  these  points. 

One  cord  of  dry  hickory  wood  will  keep  up  a 
certain  amount  of  heat  for  one  hundred  days, 
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while  a  cord  of  pitch  pine  will  lasf  only  thirty- 
five  days,  and  a  cord  of  white  oak  ninety-one 
days,  a  ton  of  Lehigh  coal  will  last  ninety-one 
days.  "  Charcoal  is  charcoal,"  all  kinds  are 
alike  as  to  color,  but  a  ton  of  pine  charcoal  lasts 
seventy-five  days,  maple  a  hundred  and  fourteen 
days,  oak  one  hundred  and  sixty-six.  In  the 
light  of  these  statements  families  may  save  a 
good  many  dollars  every  year. — HalVs  Journal 
of  Health. 

Judge  not  by  Appearances. — An  old  man 
named  Guyot,  lived  and  died  in  the  town  of 
Marseilles  in  France.  He  amassed  a  large  for  - 
tune  by  the  most  laborious  industry,  and  b  y 
habits  of  the  severest  abstinence  and  privation. 
His  neighbors  considered  him  a  miser,  and 
thought  he  was  hoarding  up  money  from  mean 
and  avaricious  motives.  The  populace,  when- 
ever he  appeared,  pursued  him  with  hooting  and 
execrations,  and  the  boys  sometimes  threw 
stones  at  him.  At  lengtji  he  died,  and  in  his 
will  were  found  the  following  words  : — "  Having 
observed  from  my  infancy  that  the  poor  of  Mar- 
seilles are  ill-supplied  with  water,  which  they 
can  only  purchase  at  a  great  price,  I  have  cheer- 
fully labored  the  whole  of  my  life  to  procure 
for  them  this  great  blessing,  and  I  direct  that 
the  whole  of  my  property  be  laid  out  in  build- 
ing an  aqueduct  for  their  use."  This  was  ac- 
cordingly done. — Late  Paper. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  Friends'  Association  for  the 
aid  and  elevation  of  the  Freedmen,  will  be  held  at 
Kace  Street  Meeting  House  on  Fourth -day  evening, 
2d  ot  11th  mo.,  at  7^  o'clock.  All  Friends  and  others 
interested  are  invited. 

Samuel  H.  Gartley,  {  rii  t. 

Anne  Shoemaker,      \  ^ 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  dull,  and 
there  is  little  demand  except  for  the  supply  of  the 
home  trade.  The  quotations  rule  at  $9  50@10  00  per 
barrel  for  superfine,  $10  25@10  50  for  extra,  $11  00@ 
11  25  for  extra  family,  and  $12  00@12  25  for  fancy  lots. 
Rye  Flour  and  Corn  Meal  are  quiet  and  unchanged. 

Grain. — The  demand  for  wheat  has  fallen  ofl". 
Sales  of  Red  at  $2  30@2  35  for  Pennsylvania  ;  White 
is  held  at  $2  40@2  60  per  bushel.  Rye  sold  at  $1  60. 
Corn  is  scarce.  Yellow  sold  at  $1  64.  Oata  were 
steady  at  86  cents. 

~  RATES  OF  ADVERTISmG. 

A  limited  amount  of  advertising  in  this  paper  will  be  done  at 
the  following  prices;  six  lines  or  less  (this  size  type)  a  square : 

One  insertion   bO  cts. 

Two  insertions  ^  $1  00 

For  every  additional  insertion   40  eta. 

For  every  additional  line  or  part  thereof   10  cts. 

Philada,  8th  mo.  27,  18t)4.  

BOOKS  FOR  SAW5  BY  TilK  SUBSClilBKllS. 
"  Jrriends'  Miscellany,"  compiled  by  John  and  Isaac 

Coraly,  (11  vols.)  $7.50 

Journal  of  .John  Ckjmly,  (600  pages)   1.50 

Conyersations,  &c  ,  of  Thomas  Story   1.00 

Journal  and  works  of  John  Woolman,  carefully  collated 

and  prepared  by  John  Oonily  1.00 

Ungh  Judge's  Journal   70 

Memoirs:  Ann  Byrd,  Isaac  Martin,  and  Rnfus  Hall,  each-  •  •  'ib 
Charles  Comly,  Byberry,  Pa., 
or,  Emmor  Comly,  No.  131, 
3mo.  12,  1864.— tf.         North  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 


WALL  PAPER  AND  WINDOW-SHADE  STORE.— Plain,  Fig- 
ured  and  Decorative  Wall  Papers;  Window-Shades  in  light 
and  dark  colors,  plain  and  gilt  bordered;  also  Oil  Cloth  and 
Linen,  for  shading;  Fireboard  and  Tiansom  papers,  &c.,  &c. 
W orkmen  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country,  at  city  rates. 
Samuel  F.  Balderston  &  Son. 

No.  902  Spring  Garden  Street,  Philada. 

10th  mo.  l.-12t.  1217. 


STOKES  &  FOULKE,  MERCHANT  TAILORS,  No.  516  Arch  St. 
have  on  hand  a  good  assortment  of  CLOTHS,  CASSIMERES, 
and  VESTINGS,  and  are  prepared  to  have  the  same  made  up  to 
order  in  good  style  and  at  moderate  prices. 
Particular  attention  given  to  making  Friends'  Clothing. 
10  mo.  1— 23t.  3,  4, 1865, 


WANTED.— By  a  young  woman,  a  situation  in  a  primary  or 
family  school,  or  as  an  assistant  teacher  in  a  large  school. 
Address,  C.  Clement,  Paulsboro,  N.  J. 

10.8— 3t.  p.  f.  10.22. 

BELLEVUE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE— A  Boarding  School  for 
Girls.  This  Institution,  healthfully  and  beautifully  located 
about  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  on  the  northern  limits  of 
Attleboro',  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  will  open  its  winter  term 
on  the  first  day  of  Tenth  month,  1864,  (10th  mo.  1st,  1864),  The 
course  of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a  complete  En- 
glish, Classical  and  Mathematical  education.  Superior  facilities 
afforded  for  the  acquisition  of  the  French  language. 

For  terms  of  admission  and  other  particulars,  see  Circular, 
which  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Principals,  Attleboro' 
P,  0.,  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 

Israel  J,  GrahaMe, 
Jane  P,  Grahame, 
827—6  mos.  Principals. 


BRISTOL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— This  School  is 
located  in  the  Borough  of  Bristol,  Pa.,  on  the  Delaware  River, 
twenty  miles  above  Philadelphia. 

The  situation  is  pleasant  and  healthful,  and  unsurpassed  in  con- 
venience of  access,  having  fjuequent  communication  with  Philadel- 
phia by  steamboat,  and  with  that  city  and  New  York  by  railroad* 
The  course  of  instruction  comprises  the  usual  branches  of  a 
good  English  education,  together  with  Latin,  French,  Drawing, 
«fcc.   For  circulars  address  Ruth  Anna  Peirge, 

8  mo.  27— t.  f.  o.  Bristol,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


CONCORDVILLE  SEMINARY,  for  Young  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men, is  located  near  Concord  Station,  on  the  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  Central  R.  R.,  20  miles  west  of  Philadelphia. 

Winter  Term  of  twenty-four  weeks  will  commence. 10th  month 
3d,  1864.   For  Catalogue  apply  to  Joseph  Shortledge,  or  Augus- 
tus C.  NoRRis,  Concordville,  Delaware  county.  Pa. 
8th  mo  20,  1864.— tf. 


TfTM.  HEACOCK,  General  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North 
V  T  Ninth  Street. — A  general  assortment  of  ready-made  Coffins, 
and  every  requisite  for  funerals  furnished. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  "Fair  Hill"  Burial 
Ground, — Funerals,  and  all  other  business  connected  with  the 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

7th  mo.  30.— ly.  p.wx.nz. 


CHESTER  VALLEY  ACADEMY,  for  both  sexes,  will  re-open 
on  the  5th  of  9th  month,  1864.  This  institution  is  located  at 
Coatesville,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Central  R.  R.,  38  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  and  68  from  Harrisburg.  Number  of  pupils  last 
year,  123.   For  Catalogues  address, 

JoifATHAN  K.  Taylor,  Principal, 

Coatesville,  Chester  county,  Pa. 
8th  mo.  13,— 3m.  npf  1029  enz. 


FR  SALE,  at  Clarksboro',  Gloucester  county.  New  Jersey,  a 
Desirable  Farm,  containing  80  acres;  with  meaaow,  good 
stream  of  water,  timber,  good  buildings,  eto,,  situated  on  the  Sa- 
lem and  Gloucester  turnpike,  five  miles  below  Woodbury,  For 
particulars  e.iquire  of  Wm.  Haines,  "Cedar  Lawn  Farm,"  near 
the  premises,  or  Thomas  P,  Marshall,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
9th  mo.  24, 1864,— tf, 

TELLWOOD  ZELL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Booksellers  and  Sta- 
.     tioners,  Second  Floor  No's.  17  and  19  South  Sixth  Street, 
Philadelphia.   Also,  Manufacturers  of  Photograph  Albums,  and 
Publishers  of  Friends'  Books,  and  Foulke's  Almanac. 
3d  mo.  12, 1864.  tf. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  JOURNAL  OP  DAVID  SANDS. 
(Continued  from  page  532.) 

12th  mo.  21st. — My  valued  iriend  William 
Savery,  with  William  Farrer,  having  come  to 
Cork,  we  had  two  public  meetings,  which  were, 
I  believe,  satisfactory ;  William  Savery  having 
most  of  the  service ;  and  after  having  the  com- 
pany of  each  other  a  few  days,  we  parted,  he 
going  to  Youghall. 

12th  mo.  28th. —  Parted  with  my  much-es- 
teemed friend  Mary  Dudley,  and  many  other 
friends  in  Cork,  which  was  trying,  as  they  were  | 
made  very  near  to  me  ;  but  I  believe  that  He  I 
whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works, 
would  siill  be  near  to  those  who  went,  as  well  as 
to  those  that  stayed.  My  kind  friend  and  host, 
Edward  Hatton,  accompanied  me  to  Limerick, 
about  fifty-six  Irish  miles,  where  we  arrived  on 
the  30th. 

j  In  coming  to  this  city  we  passed  through 
I  many  towns,  and  a  fine  tract  of  country,  but  the 
people  here  live  in  a  poor  dirty  style  ;  their 
Inns  were  very  indifferent,  and  provisions  but 
poorly  dressed  ;  but  they  were  friendly  towards 
us,  notwithstanding  there  were  great  commo- 
tions, and  the  spirit  of  war  amongst  them. 
31st. — Being  the  first  day  of  the  week,  I  at- 

I tended  both  meetings,  in  which  I  was  silent; 
but  proposed  a  meeting  in  the  evening,  which 
was  large,  and  I  hope  to  some  advantage,  as  a 
Tery  solemn  calm  seemed  over  it.  Spent  the 
next  day  in  visiting  some  families  of  Friends  in 
the  country.    On  third-day,  attended  the  meet- 


ing, in  which  I  had  a  satisfactory  season  ;  and 
in  the  evening  had  a  public  meeting,  and  many 
attended  who  appeared  sober,  and  the  public 
labor  appeared  to  be  well  accepted.  Not  find- 
ing my  own  way  open  to  leave  this  city,  I  have 
spent  this  day  in  writing  and  visiting  a  few 
families.  There  appears  here  a  very  goodly  com- 
pany of  young  Friends,  and  there  is  a  prospect 
of  more  joining  tbem.  This  city  has  been 
strongly  fortified,  but  was  surrendered  by  the 
natives  to  Oliver  Cromwell ;  since  which  it  has 
been  under  the  British  Government.  Part  of 
the  city  is  called  English,  from  the  great  num- 
ber of  English  that  are  settled  there. 

1st  mo.  4th,  1798. — I  left  Limerick  and  went 
to  Birr,  (now  Parson's  Town,)  where  a  small 
number  of  Friends  reside,  who  appear  hope- 
ful. We  reached  it  on  the  5th,  and  have  had 
three  meetings,  one  in  Friends'  Meeting-house, 
and  two  in  the  Town  Hall,  which  were  very 
large,  and,  I  believe,  satisfactory. 

On  the  8th,  I  left  this  town  in  much  near- 
ness of  spirit,  both  towards  Friends  and  others, 
and  went  to  Itoscrea,  and  lodged  at  the  house 
of  John  Pirn,  who  received  us  kindly.  Next 
day  we  had  two  meetings,  both  to  a  degree  of 
satisfaction. 

1st  mo.  10th. — Attended  a  meeting  at  Knock, 
to  satisfaction ;  after  which  we  went  to  Mon- 
trath,  and  on  the  11th  had  two  meetings,  one 
principally  with  Friends,  and  the  other  more  of 
other  societies.  Here  is  a  pretty  large  number 
of  Friends.    I  lodged  with  James  Walpole, 
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who,  with  his  wife,  was  very  kind,  and  had  a 
comfor table  opportunity  in  his  family.  I  went 
to  a  meeting  about  six  miles  distant,  where  was 
gathered  a  pretty  large  company  of  Friends 
and  others,  which  proved  a  favored  time.  I 
had  a  little  meeting  in  the  evening,  and  one 
the  next  day,  on  our  way  to  Mountmelick,  was 
very  satisfactory.  The  people  who  attended 
were  mostly  of  other  societies.  I  have  often 
admired  that  they  should  be  so  kind-hearted  as 
many  of  them  appeared  to  be.  We  reached 
Moutitmelick  about  five  o'clock,  and  took  lodg- 
ing at  John  Gatchell's  where  lived  our  friend 
Mary  Ridgway,  who  had  visited  America,  but 
she  was  not  at  home.  We  stayed  there  three 
days,  and  were  at  two  meetings  on  First  day. 
Next  day  visited  some  families,  and  one  school; 
and  before  we  left  we  visited  all  the  schools, 
("as  there  are  a  number,)  and  to  good  satisfac- 
tion. We  went  about  fourteen  miles  to  Rath- 
ano-an,  where  Jane  Watson  resides,  who  also 
has  visited  America. 

Having  been  unwell  for  some  time,  I  did  not 
attend  their  meeting  at  Rathangan.  Here  I 
met  with  Mary  Ridgway,  who  I  was  glad  to  see. 
From  hence  I  went  to  ilidinderry,  and  attended 
their  monthly  meeting,  which  was  small,  and 
things  appeared  low,  though  there  are  several 
who  were  active,  and  the  meeting  for  worship  I 
thought  was  much  favored.  Being  unwell  be- 
fore, 1  now  increased  my  complaint  by  taking 
cold,  so  that  I  could  move  no  further  for  the 
present ;  and  in  a  few  days  my  disorder  increas- 
ed to  such  a  degree  that  I  consented  to  call  in 
a  physician,  who,  after  several  days'  trial,  could 
do  nothing  to  my  relief.  I  became  so  reduced 
I  could  not  help  myself.  I  then  sent  for  Dr. 
Bell,  of  Dublin,  who,  after  spending  some  time, 
could  not  do  much  to  my  relief,  though  I  con- 
sidered him  a  man  of  judgment.  In  about 
three  weeks  I  recovered,  so  as  to  be  carried  in 
a  canal  boat  to  Dublin.  To  give  an  account  of 
my  suflerings  whilst  in  Edinderry  is  out  of  my 
power  J  they  haviog  exceeded  all  that  I  ever 
met  with  before.  1  was  at  the  house  of  a  kind 
Friend,  whose  name  was  Isaac  Jackson ;  his 
wife  was  also  very  kind,  though  unacquainted 
with  me  or  my  complaint.  The  people  here 
being  generally  of  a  hardy  make,  it  was  more 
difficult  for  me ;  yet  I  met  with  kind  sympa- 
thizing friends,  and  those  who  had  a  near  feel- 
ing for  me,  particularly  a  young  woman,  who 
attended  me  with  much  kindness  and  nearness 
of  spirit  ;  and  having  cast  mysel!  on  Him  who 
is  above  all,  I  experienced  His  gooodness,  in 
mainfesting  His  care  and  regard  towards  me. 

I  reached  Dublin,  and  was  carried  in  a  sedan 
to  the  house  of  Thomas  Bewley,  where  I  con- 
tinued near  ten  weeks,  without  getting  out,  ex- 
cept a  few  times  to  meeting,  having  several  at- 
tacks of  my  disorder.  The  aforesaid  Dr.  Bell 
attended  me  through  the  whole  of  my  illness. 


My  confinement  was  in  every  respect  a  most 
trying  one.  It  happened  that  while  I  was  in 
Dublin  the  Rebellion  broke  out,  and  the  people 
of  all  descriptions  and  ranks  were  much  di- 
vided, and  confusion  and  bloodshed  appeared 
daily.  Many  were  taken  up  and  found  guilty, 
and  suffered  death  ;  and  many  others  weie  put 
into  prison,  and  some  were  sent  on  board  of 
king's  ships,  and  others  transported  to  penal 
settlements.  Many  also  fled  to  England  and 
America  for  protection.  Thus  new  scenes  were 
daily  opening  of  a  most  melancholy  nature,  so 
that  I  seemed  like  one  plunged  into  sorrow  for 
njyself,  and  on  account  of  my  fellow- creatures  ; 
many  painful  circumstances  taking  place. 

6th  mo.  2(Jth. — I  left  Dublin,  in  order  to  at- 
tend theLeinster  Quarterly  Meeting,  which  was 
held  on  the  23d,  at  Enniscorthy,  (several 
Friends  accompanying  us.)  We  stopped  at 
Ballitore,  where  we  held  a  meeting  on  the  21st, 
which  place  had  been  greatly  distressed  by  a 
battle  fought  a  few  days  before,  between  the 
insurgents  and  the  British  army,  in  which  many 
of  the  former  fell.  At  this  place  is  kept  a 
Wfiarding-school  for  the  tuition  of  Friends'  chil- 
dren, formerly  by  Richard  Shackleton,  and 
now  by  his  son  Abraham.  From  Ballitore  we 
proceeded  to  Carlow,  where  we  lodged.  A 
number  of  the  slain  having  lain  a  few  days  be- 
fore in  the  streets,  their  blood  was  yet  to  be 
seen.  But  Friends  and  their  property  were 
wonderfully  preserved.  From  thence  we  passed 
to  Enniscorthy,  through  a  desolated  country, 
the  towns  and  villages  mostly  burned.  When 
we  arrived  we  were  presented  with  a  view  of  all 
the  horrors  of  war ;  the  houses  had  been  set  on 
fire  the  day  before,  the  inhabitants  mostly  hav- 
ing fled,  and  those  who  remained  were  without 
the  common  necessaries  of  life.  On  our  ar- 
rival at  Enniscorthy,  we  were  met  by  a  number 
of  officers,  who  inquired  from  whence  we  came, 
and  after  being  informed  from:  Dublin,  they 
asked  what  we  came  for ;  we  replied,  to  attend 
our  Quarterly  Meeting.  They  queried  how  we 
expected  to  hold  it,  when  the  town  the  day  be- 
fore was  in  possession  of  the  rebels.  Our  re- 
ply was  that  we  believed  way  would  be  opened, 
at  which  they  appeared  satisfied. 

We  then  sought  after  our  friends,  as  some  • 
of  them  remained  during  the  siege,  this  town 
having  been  in  possession  of  the  insurgents 
four  weeks.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  all 
their  sufferings,  but  just  remark  on  some  of 
their  closest  trials,  one  of  which  was  the  fre- 
quent solicitation  to  change  their  religion,  and 
embrace  the  tenets  of  the  Rorai  -ih  church,  being 
told  "  There  must  be  but  one  religion  in  Ire- 
land,^' (that  is,  the  Papi.st.)  And  1  was  in- 
formed by  many  Friends  that  many  Protestant? 
did  suffer  death,  and  others  turned  to  save  their 
lives.  Of  the  number  who  suffered  were  twa 
young  men   who   frequented   our  meetings, 
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though  not  members.  These  stood  steadfast, 
and  departed  this  lite  with  calmness,  after  say- 
ing that,  though  they  were  not  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  yet  they  could  not  change 
their  religious  opinions,  which  were  those  of 
the  Society.  After  visiting  our  friends  who  re- 
mained in  town,  we  went  into  the  country  about 
two  miles,  to  seek  some  others.  In  our  way  we 
saw  great  numbers  of  dead  bodies,  that  were 
slain  tlie  day  before,  some  of  which  we  had  to 
remove,  to  make  way  for  our  carriage  to  pass. 
Thus  destruction  appeared  in  every  place,  both 
of  lives  and  property.  Many  horses,  sheep, 
swine,  and  goats,  were  killed.  The  insurgents' 
camp  was  entirely  broken  up. 

The  nest  day  we  met,  and  held  our  select 
meeting,  which,  though  small,  was  favored  with 
the  overshadowinji;  wiug;  of  Divine  love:  and  I 
believe  I  may  say  that  the  several  sittings  of 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  were  also  favored  :  and 
though  we  came  through  many  discourage- 
ments, yet  we  rejoiced,  not  only  in  seeing  our 
friends,  but  under  a  sense  of  the  Lord's  good- 
ness, who  had  made  way  for  us  through  many 
troubles.  Having  concluded  our  meeting,  after 
taking  a  solemn  leave  of  each  other,  I  proceed- 
ed towards  Waterford,  taking  meetings  in  my 
way  that  lay  in  the  county  of  Wexford  ;  and 
had  many  opportunities  with  Friends  in  their 
families,  who  had  been  greatly  distressed  by  the 
insurgents.  And  I  had  also  many  public  meet- 
ings, wherein  I  was  often  favored  to  hold  forth 
the  truth  in  a  good  degree  of  clearness,  and 
some  convincement  appeared  to  take  place. 

At  Koss,  i  found  my  friends  pleased  to  see 
me,  and  after  a  short  stay  I  went  forward  to 
Olonmell,  and  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  held  at 
Limerick,  for  ministers  and  elders ;  where  I 
found  some  strength  to  clear  my  mind.  After 
it  concluded  I  returned  to  Tencurry,*  and  after 
having  some  public  meetings,  went  to  Cork ; 
where  I  tarried  for  several  months,  visiting 
families,  and  having  public  meetings  in  Ban- 
don,  and  at  several  other  places.  During  my 
stay  in  Cork,  I  met  with  my  dear  friend  Wil- 
liam Savery  on  his  return  to  America ;  the 
vessel  in  which  he  took  passage,  putting  into 
Cork  harbor  to  wait  for  a  convoy.  During  his 
stay  here  we  had  many  opportunities  together, 
to  our  mutual  comfort.  On  board  this  vessel 
was  Elizabeth  Iloyland,  a  Friend  bound  to 
America  in  order  to  settle.  She  appeared  to  be 
a  worthy  woman,  and  had  a  valuable  gift  in  the 
ministry. 

The  following  letter  from  David  Sands  to  his 
wife  belongs  to  this  period  of  time  — 

Waterford,  Ireland,  8th  mo  llth,  1798. 
My  Dear  Wife — 

In  that  love  that  changeth  not  I  most  affec- 

■*  The  residence  of  Abraham  Jackson,  the  close 
friend  and  frequent  companion  of  David  Sands. 


ticnately  salute  thee.  In  my  last  I  informed 
thee  that  I  was  recovering  from  a  very  severe 
fit  of  sickness,  which  prevented  my  travelling 
for  nearly  four  months,  which  has  detained  me 
in  this  nation  to  witness  an  awful  scene  of  dis- 
tress and  destruction,  both  of  lives  and  prop- 
erty. I  had  previously  a  prospect  of  Avhat  was 
likely  to  come  upon  this  nation,  and  much  de- 
sired to  make  my  escape  before  it  did  come,  but 
was  not  permitted ;  and  can  now  say  that  I  be- 
lieve my  being  here  at  this  time,  is  in  the  or- 
dering  of  best  wisdom  ;  as  Friends  seemed  quite 
unacquainted  with  such  trials,  which  have  come 
upon  them  from  various  quarters.  And  though, 
they  were  often  warned  of  what  was  coming,  yet 
all  would  not  believe.  But  now  they  need  no 
orator  to  change  their  minds.  I  have  had  many 
trials  in  this  land,  yet  have  been  carried  through 
all  thus  far.  I  am  now  favored  with  better 
health  than  I  have  been  since  arriving  in  this 
nation.  My  return  this  fall  seems  doubtful  at 
present,  but  for  thy  comfort  I  may  say  that  I 
have  met  with  many  things  that  have  been  as 
seals  tqithe  propriety  of  my  present  detention, 
and  of  its  being  in  the  appointment  the  Head 
of  the  Church.  Some  convincement  has  ap- 
peared in  the  course  of  my  late  journey,  and 
that  amongst  the  men  mighty  in  war.  A  per- 
son who  had  long  approved  himself  one  of  the 
most  fearless  and  undaunted,  and  an  officer  of 
no  inferior  rank,  having  sat  with  us  in  several 
meetings  which  I  had  in  a  town  that  had  been 
besieged,  and  many  lives  lost,  and  from  which 
the  clergy  had  fled,  invited  me  to  his  house  to 
breakfast,  which  I  felt  easy  to  accept.  After  it 
was  over,  I  had  a  religious  opportunity  with 
himself  and  his  family.  He  was  much  tendered 
and  reached,  as  he  had  been  in  meeting  before. 
He  arose,  and  stripping  off  his  military  clothes, 
and  laying  by  his  sword,  asked  for  some  other 
garments,  saying  to  his  wife  and  children,  I 
shall  never  fight  more,  for  I  am  convinced  it  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Christ.  I 
am  a  Quaker."  Since  this,  he  appears  very 
solid,  and  I  hope  he  will  make  a  valiant  man  in 
the  cause  of  Christ.  Many  others  seemed  in- 
clined towards  Friends  of  late.  I  mention  these 
things  for  the  encouragement  of  thyself  and 
our  dear  children,  whom  I  long  to  see;  but 
whether  I  ever  shall,  is  uncertain  ;  and  I  hope, 
if  I  never  do,  we  will  persevere  onward  in  that 
line  that  will  bring  us  together  in  a  better 
world.  I  think  a  more  tried  man  is  scarcely 
to  be  found,  though  I  do  not  wish  to  magnify 
my  difficulties.  I  know  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  being  a  soldier  and  not  have  to  undergo 
hardship.  Farewell,  my  beloved  wife :  aflPec- 
tionately  thine,  David  Sands. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"  Perfect  friendship  is  to  love  our  friend 
more  for  his  benefit  than  our  own." — Aristotk 
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EXTRACT. 

The  still,  small  voice  within,  is  potent  to  him 
who  will  listen,  and  if  when  the  wrong  trem- 
bles on  the  lip,  we  pause,  the  pleading  aagel 
will  not  be  unheeded.  It  sajs,  stain  not  the 
whiteness  of  th}'  soul,  disturb  not  the  peace  of 
a  spirit  what  would  fain  be  at  rest,  offend  not 
God  !  And  that  precious  monitor  has  a  home 
in  every  breast. 

Not  what  is  expedient,  not  what  is  easy  and 
pleasant,  but  what  is  right,  let  us  endeavor  to 
accomplish,  and  the  harvest  will  be  rich  in  pre- 
cious thoughts  and  memories.  To  be  bold  for 
truth,  to  be  wary  of  temptation,  is  what  makes 
the  noble  man  and  the  Christian.  Long  pray- 
ers and  multiplied  religious  observances  alone 
will  not  cleanse  and  purify  the  heart;  this 
comes  of  deeds  which  are  the  soul's  true 
language. 

Swiftly  adown  the  river  of  time  our  barks 
are  rushing,  the  past  behind  with  its  unaccom- 
plished resolves,  the  unknown  before  us.  The 
'present  is  ours  with  its  golden  opportunities. — 
God  calls  with  His  many  voices  of  erftreaty, 
Be  faithful,  be  true  to  your  immortal  natures/^ 
and  Christ,  through  the  passage  of  centuries, 
pleads  with  us,  "  Be  ye  perfect,"  granting  us 
no  lower  aim. 

What  apology  for  sin  shall  such  of  us  as  are 
not  "  blind,"  bear  into  the  veiled  world  we  are 
rapidly  approaching  ?  Let  us  rather  render 
excuses  for  shortcomings  unnecessary,  by  living 
a  life  of  spotless  integrity,  of  deep  and  fervent 
piety.  Living  thus,  our  days  will  be  filled  with 
a  peace  and  blessedness  that  pass  all  under- 
standing; and  the  heaven  that  seems  so  far, 
yet  is  so  near  to  every  one  of  us,  will  become 
so  vivid  a  reality  that  the  fear  of  death  will  be 
only  as  a  remembered  shadow.  H.  u.  L, 


FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  GEORGE  FOX. 
BY  S.  M.  JANNEY 

The  practice  of  George  Fox,  and  others 
among  the  primitive  Friends,  of  speaking  occa- 
sionally in  houses  of  worship  erected  for  the 
established  Church,  having  been  censured  by 
some  modern  writers,  appears  to  demand  an  at- 
tentive consideration.  It  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  though  it  had  been  a  practice  peculiar  to 
Friends,  and  by  some  has  been  adduced  as  an 
evidence  of  fanaticism.  This,  however,  is  a 
misapprehension,  arising  from  the  application 
of  modern  standards  in  attempting  to  judge  of 
the  actions  of  a  former  generation,  who  were 
placed  in  circumstancts  widely  different  from 
ours. 

The  steeple-houses,  as  they  were  then  very 
frequently  called,  were  the  property  of  the  na- 
tion ;  they  had  been  generally  built  with  the 
common  funds,  and  the  whole  population  had  a 
right,  and  were  indeed  required  by  law,  to  at- 
tend them.    Prior  to  the  downfall  of  the  An- 


glican church,  her  clergy  alone  had  a  legal  w  ar 
rant  to  officiate  in  them  as  ministers.  But  *'  the 
solemn  league  and  covenant,"  adopted  by  Par- 
liament in  1643,  subverted  the  Episcopal  hie- 
rarchy, and  in  the  following  year  the  Directory, 
or  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government,  was 
established  by  law,  but  not  generally  executed. 
Indeed,  it  appears  to  have  been  carried  into 
practice  in  only  two  or  three  counties,*  and  thus 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  the  people 
were  left  free  to  choose  their  own  religious 
teachers  and  form  of  worship. 

It  was  a  period  of  intense  public  excitement. 
For  many  years,  the  most  momentous  questions 
of  religion  and  government  were  earnestly  dis- 
cussed, not  only  in  Parliament  and  in  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  but  throughout  the  nation: 
—in  the  pulpit,  and  at  the  bar  ;  in  the  martial 
camp,  and  at  the  domestic  hearth.  The  pulpits 
were  no  longer  reserved  for  the  priesthood  ; 
laymen,  claiming  a  divine  call,  were  admitted 
into  them,  and  the  officers  of  the  Parliament 
army,'after  exhorting  their  soldiers  in  the  camp, 
entered  the  steeple-house"  and  assumed  the 
functions  of  the  ministry. 

After  the  execution  of  the  King,  in  the  year 
1649,  the  Independents  gained  the  ascendency 
by  means  of  the  army,  and  through  the  abilities 
of  Cromwell.  One  of  the  tenets  of  this  sect 
was  that  "  ani/  gifted  brother,  if  he  find  himself 
qualified  thereto,  may  instruct,  exhort,  and 
preach  in  the  church."  The  same  year  that 
George  Fox  was  imprisoned  at  Derby,  Cromwell 
at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  asserted  this 
doctrine  in  Scotland.  The  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters at  Edinburg,  having  objected  to  his  open- 
ing the  pulpit  doors  to  all  intruders,"  he.  gave 
this  decisive  and  memorable  reply : 

"  We  look  on  ministers  as  helpers  of,  not 
lords  over,  the  faith  of  God's  people :  I  appeal 
to  the  consciences,  whether  any  denying  of 
their  doctrines,  or  dissenting  from  them,  will 
not  incur  the  censure  of  a  sectary;  and  what 
is  this  but  to  deny  Christians  their  liberty,  and 
assume  the  infallible  chair?  Where  do  you 
find  in  scripture  that  preaching  is  included 
[restricted]  within  your  function  ?  Though  an 
approbation  from  men  has  order  in  it,  and  may 
be  well,  yet  he  that  hath  not  a  better  than  that, 
hath  none  at  all. 

"  I  hope  he  that  ascended  upon  high  may 
give  his  gifts  to  whom  he  pleases;  and  if  those 
gifts  be  the  seal  of  mission,  are  not  you  envious, 
though  Eldad  and  Medad  prophesy  ?  You 
know  who  has  bid  us  covet  earnestly  the  best 
gifts,  but  chiefly  that  we  may  prophesy ;  which 
the  apostle  explains  to  be  a  speaking  to  instruc- 
tion, edification  and  comfort,  which  the  in- 
structed, edified,  and  comforted,  can  best  tell 
the  energy  and  effect  of. 


*  Neal,  II.  26. 
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"  Now  if  this  be  evidence,  take  heed  you 
envy  not  for  your  own  sakes,  lest  you  be  guilty 
of  a  greater  fault  than  Moses  reproved  in  Joshua 
when  he  envied  for  his  sake.  Indeed  you  err 
through  mistake  of  the  scriptures.  Approba- 
tion is  an  act  of  convenience  in  respect  of  order, 
not  of  necessity,  to  give  faculty  to  preach  the 
gospel. 

Your  pretended  fear  lest  error  should  step 
in,  is  like  the  man  that  would  keep  all  the  wine 
out  of  the  country,  lest  men  should  be  drunk. 
It  will  be  found  an  unjust  and  an  unwise  jeal- 
ousy to  deny  a  man  the  IJberty  he  hath  by  na- 
ture, upon  a  supposition  he  may  abuse  it.  When 
he  doth  abuse  it  then  judge."* 

In  1653  the  Parliament  actually  took  into 
consideration  the  abolition  of  the  clerical  func- 
tions, as  savoring  of  popery,  and  the  taking 
away  of  tithes,  which  many  of  the  members  call- 
ed a  relic  of  Judaism. 

The  Presbyterians  were  decidedly  opposed 
to  these  views,  but  so  strong  was  the  feeling 
against  the  application  of  tithes  for  the  clergy, 
that  in  a  house  of  111  members,  48  voted 
against  such  appropriation,  although  Cromwell 
in  this  instance  threw  the  weight  of  his  influ- 
ence on  the  Presbyterian  side."  f 

Soon  after  this,  it  appears  that  Independent 
and  Presbyterian  ministers,  and  even  some 
Baptist  preachers,  "  had  got  into  the  steeple- 
houses,"  and  claimed  the  benefices  attached  to 
them. J 

During  this  unsettled  period,  it  was  not  un- 
usual for  persons  to  propound  theological  ques- 
tions to  the  minister  during  the  time  of  divine 
service  or  after  the  sermon,  and  this  practice 
led  to  religious  disputes.  Such  was  the  case  in 
the  meeting  at  Leicester  in  1648.  In  that  in- 
stance  the  assembly  met  in  the  parish  house  of 
worship,  and  was  composed  of  four  different  sects, 
met  for  the  purpose  of  religious  disputation. 

It  is  stated  in  a  memoir  of  John  Audland 
who  was  convinced  of  Friends'  principles  in 
1652,  that  before  his  convincement,  while  yet 
a  preacher  among  the  Independents,  he  some- 
times went  to  the  chapels  and  parish  houses  of 
worship,  where  there  were  idle  or  dissolute 
priests,  and  though  a  dissenter,  publicly  preach- 
ed to  the  auditory,  which  was  often  very  large. 

From  these  facts  it  is  manifest  that  the  prim- 
itive Friends,  who  occasionally  spoke  in  the 
national  places  of  worship,  did  no  more  than 
other  dissenters  were  accustomed  to  do,  and  we 
may  reasonably  conclude  that  all  religious  per- 
suasions might  have  claimed  a  right  of  common 
property  in  the  steeple-houses,  after  the  subver- 
sion of  the  Anglican  Church,  until  it  was  re- 
established at  the  accession  of  Charles  11. || 

*  Neal,  11.  116.    Whitelock,  p.  458. 

f  Bowden's  Hist,  of  Friends  in  America. 

X  George  Fox's  Journal,  year  1655. 

II  There  were  numerous  other  religious  meetings 


We  shall  find,  as  we  proceed  in  the  biog- 
raphy of  Greorge  Fox,  that  his  ministry  in  such 
places  was  often  acceptable  to  the  people,  and 
even  the  priests  sometimes  offered  him  the  pul- 
pit. It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  he  in- 
terrupted the  ministers  while  they  were  preach- 
ing, but  this  was  seldom,  if  ever,  his  practice. 
He  waited  until  they  had  done,  and  then  de- 
clared boldly  the  doctrine  he  felt  bound  to 
deliver ;  which  being  frequently  directed  against 
the  mercenary  character  of  the  priests,  called 
down  upon  him  their  utmost  vengeance. 


Let  the  young  remember,  that  the  character 
will  "  crop  out"  in  the  manners,  in  the  little 
actions  of  life,  and  that  if  these  are  unex- 
ceptionable, and  uniformly  neat,  methodical, 
prompt  and  energetic,  these  qualities  will  prove 
a  passport  to  good  places,"  and  to  that  thrift, 
which  brings  with  it  a  quiet  mind  and  length 
of  days. 


From  "  Good  Words." 

"  Go  to  thine  own  home  and  shoiv  what  great 
things  the  Lord  hath  done  for  thee." 

Let  us  look  at  this  sphere  of  missionary 
labor,  in  which  every  Christian  is  to  be  the  mis- 
sionary agent.  It  is  our  own  house.  By  this 
is  meant  that  circle  made  up  of  our  relations, 
friends,  companions,  and  those  with  whom  we 
come  most  into  contact.  The  Louse  of  the 
sailor  may  be  his  ship — of  the  soldier,  his  camp 
— of  the  working  man,  his  fellow  workmen. 
But  many  have  a  more  fixed  and  abiding  home 
— the  home  of  domestic  life,  and  of  that  blessed 
institution,  the  family,  with  the  holy  bonds  of 
husband  and  wife,  parents  and  children,  mas- 
ters and  servants;  yet  including  within  a  wider 
circle  our  friends  and  acquaintances  who  can- 
not but  be  influenced  by  what  we  ourselves  are 
and  by  what  we  do. 

This  is  a  mission  field  for  every  Christian ; 
and  it  is  so  for  several  reasons,  which  will  at 
once  suggest  themselves  to  you.  Our  own  house, 
for  example,  has  the  first  claim  upon  us.  Char- 
ity, if  it  begins  anywhere,  be'gins  here,  where- 
ever  it  may  end.  Those  in  our  own  home  are 
especially  given  us  by  God.  They  are  ours,  not 
from  choice,  but  from  Providence.  We  may 
select  our  acquaintances  or  friends ;  but  those 
called  our  blood  relations,  our  parents,  brothers, 
and  sisters,  are  selected  for  us  and  assigned  to 
us  as  gifts  to  be  accepted  from  Grod,  and  used- 
according  to  His  will.  They  are  our  own  flesh 
and  blood, — parts  of  our  very  selves, — bound 
up  with  us  in  the  bundle  of  life.  Even  our 
friends  or  acquaintances,  though  chosen  by  us 
at  first,  cannot  afterwards  be  cast  off  as  if  they 


held  in  those  times,  but  into  none  of  these  did  Friends 
obtrude  themselves :  Bowden's  Hist.  L  80. 
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did  not  belong  to  us.  The  choice  we  have 
made  involves  duty;  and  our  duty  is  to  make 
them,  if  possible,  better  and  happier  than  we 
found  them. 

The  members  of  our  home  may  be  poor,  and 
we  may  be  wealthy  ;  they  may  be  infirm  in  body 
or  in  mind,  and  we  m;iy  be  strong  in  both  ; — 
they  may  be  diflBcult  to  bear  whh  in  their  tem- 
pers, and  other  infirmities,  and  we,  by  grace, 
may  have  overcome  these  evils  ;  or,  what  is  just 
as  likely,  may  yet  require  patience  and  consider- 
ation from  others,  because  of  these  our  own 
failings.  But  in  any  case,  the  fact  is,  that  God 
has  given  to  us,  as  our  special  field  of  Christian 
missionary  labor,  our  own  family  circle,  '  our 
house,'  which  we  dare  not  selfishly  deny  or  cast 
away.  And  surely  it  is  wise  and  merciful  in  our 
Father  thus  to  commit  to  our  charge  those  who 
are  in  a  special  sense  one  with  us,  and  in  whom 
we  cannot,  from  the  very  instincts  of  our  nature, 
but  feel  an  interest  more  than  in  others,  and  to 
aid  whom  is  "  an  holy  religioD  of  the  heart." 
The  prophet  (Isaiah  58th  chapter)  in  awful  lan- 
guage reproves  the  people  in  his  day  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  religious,  but  of  whom  Grod  said, 
"they  seek  me  oaily,  and  delight  to  know  my 
ways,  as  a  nation  that  did  righteousness,  and 
forsook  not  the  ordinances  of  justice  ;  they  take 
delight  in  approaching  God.''  They  also  fasted, 
and  afflicted  their  souls;  and  bowed  down  their 
heads  as  bulrushes.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  this, 
they  had  no  real  religion,  for  they  had  no  real 
love.  And  the  prophet  is  commanded  to  cry 
aloud,  and  spare  not,  but  to  tell  God's  people 
their  transgressions,  and  the  house  of  David 
their  sins.  And  he  sums  up  their  duties  by 
this  command,  "  that  thou  huh  not  thyself from 
thine  own  fiesh."  Is  not  this  one  with  our  Lord's 
teaching,  that  we  ^show,  and  not  hide,  to  our 
own  house  what  great  things  the  Lord  has  done 
for  us  ?  Let  us  then  cheerfully  accept  home 
as  the  first,  the  most  important  sphere  in  which 
to  live  and  labor  as  Christians.  Our  natural 
feelings  will  thus  become  a  basis  for  spiritual 
religion,  and  the  love  of  our  dear  friends  be  a 
noble  preparation,  for  the  love  of  our  brethren 
and  of  mankind.  It  will  prevent,  moreover, 
our  religion  from  evaporating  into  a  mere  empty 
sentiment,  by  thus  giving  it  definite  objects  on 
which  to  act.  The  very  difi"erenees  that  may  ex- 
ist among  the  members  of  the  houselold,  and 
which  I  have  already  hinted  at,  thus  become  an 
education  in  the  love  which  seeketh  not  her 
own. 

Again  ; — to  show  to  our  own  house  what 
great  things  the  I^ord  hath  done  for  us,  is  the 
very  duty  which  any  kind  of  religious  fervor 
demands,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  dying  out' 
like  a  fire  that  leaves  nothing  but  ashes  behind, 
or  from  being  spent  like  a  fre.^h  flowing  stream 
in  mere  noise  and  foam  without  doing  any  prac- 
tical good.    Many  a  man  or  woman  in  the  first  ' 


glow  of  their  new  convictions  in  regard  to  un- 
seen realities,  when  truths  formerly  dead  be- 
came alive  and  real  to  them — when  they  ex- 
perienced what  is  called  "  a  revival,"  have  often 
been  much  more  disposed  to  go  forth  as  speak- 
ing missionaries  to  the  world  in  geneial,  than  to 
go  to  their  own  house,  and  there  remain,  to 
show  in  quiet  and  peace  what  God  has  done  for 
them.  But  the  very  exdtement  which  is  so 
congenial  to  them,  is  the  very  thing  most  hurt- 
ful to  them;  it  tends  to  vanity,  spiritual  pride, 
and  ultimately  to  heartless  indifference.  The 
life  of  unobtrusive  manifestation  of  genuine 
piety  at  home  is  what  they  most  need,  and  that 
just  in  proportion  as  they  feel  it  to  be  an  irk- 
some restraint  upon  their  strong  and  enthusiastic 
feelings.  T  repeat  it,  that,  if  these  feelings  are 
not  to  be  feelings  only,  belonging  to  the  flesh, 
though  they  seem  to  belong  to  the  spirit,  and  if 
they  are  not  finally  to  pass  off  into  thin  air, 
leaving  the  soul  dry  and  parched,  they  must  be 
concentrated  first  of  all  on  "our  own  house," 
and  there  gather  the  strength  made  up  of  wis- 
dom and  humility  which  will  make  them,  if 
God  will,  to  be  of  use  to  the  "  whole  city." 

Once  more:  our  religion,  as  seen  in  "our 
own  house,"  is  the  best  test  of  the  reality  of  our 
Christian  character. - 

If  I  wish  to  know  what  a  man  really  is,  let 
me  only  know  what  he  is  at  home,  and  what  his 
intimate  friends  know  him  to  be.  Tell  me 
what  his  temper,  his  ways,  his  influence  are  at 
home,  and  I  will  determine  accordingly  what  he 
himself  is. 

Our  home,  lastly,  is  the  field  which  we  can 
cultivate  better  than  any  other.  Our  intimate 
knowledge  of  its  members;  our  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  coming  into  contact  with  them  ;  and 
the  innumerable  links  that  bind  us  to  each 
other,  make  it  the  first  and  the  best  place  in 
which  to  exercise  a  good  influence;  in  which  to 
show  what  great  things  the  Lord  hath  done  for 
us  ;  and  to  make  those  we  most  love  on  earth 
partakers  of  our  own  spiritual  blessings.  We 
can  do  work  at  home  which  no  one  else  can  do 
as  well  as  ourselves  ;  for  if  We  have  nothing 
real  to  show  at  home,  depend  upon  it  we  have 
nothing  real  to  show  abroad. 

We  are  further  taught  the  way  in  which  this 
home-mission  work  is  to  be  carried  on.  It  is 
chiefly  by  our  life ;  by  what  we  are.  When  the 
Lord  has  done  great  things  for  a  man's  spirit, 
the  things  done  will  reveal  themselves  in  the 
power  and  eloquence  of  a  good  life.  The  life 
within,  of  peace  with  God,  and  a  desire  to  serve 
Him,  will  necessarily  express  itself  by  fitting 
word,  look,  and  temper,  by  silence  and  by  speech  ; 
by  what  is  done,  and  by  the  way  of  doing  it ; 
by  what  is  left  undone  ;  by  those  signs,  in  short, 
of  moral  health  which  are  perceived  and  felt  by 
all  'vyho  come  into  contact  with  the  missionary. 
'  The  light  within  our  dwelling  emanating  from 
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us  may  be  dim,  as  if  struggling  through  the 
mists  of  morning  ;  but  it  is  light  nevertheless, 
and  not  the  old  darkness.  The  life  maybe  weak, 
but  it  is  real.  There  will  ever  be  that  almost 
indescribable  something  in  the  whole  bearing  of 
the  true  man,  who  is  in  sympathy  with  God, — 
whether  at  the  festive  board,  in  a  scene  of  sor- 
row, or  in  times  of  family  difficulty  and  be- 
reavement, as  well  as  in  the  ordinary  on-goings 
of  every-day  life, — which  will  impress  the  hearts 
of  others  with  the  conviction  that  this  man  sees 
some  person  who  to  them  is  invisible  ;  that  he 
leans  upon,  to  them,  an  unknown  arm  ;  that  be 
enjoys  a  strength  and  a  peace  the  world  never 
gave  and  that  he  has  an  actual  possession  of 
what  is  a  practical  power,  able  to  mould  his  life 
and  actions.  And  this  kind  of  "  showing" 
what  great  things  the  Lord  hath  done — this 
kind  of  preaching  in  the  family  and  among 
friends,  is  not  the  less  influential,  but  the  more 
so,  from  its  unconsciousness  and  the  absence  of 
all  effort  or  plan,  and  as  being  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  what  is  real  and  habitual. 

And  this  influence  of  a  good  life  does  not  ex- 
clude a  more  direct  showing,  by  spoken  word, 
of  what  the  Lord  has  done  for  ourselves,  and 
what  He  is  willing  and  able  to  do  for  all.  In- 
numerable opportunities  will  be  given  thus  to 
make  Christ  known  as  the  Saviour  of  sinners  to 
those  who  know  Him  not.  It  may  be  to  a  young 
man  as  he  is  about  to  journey  to  a  foreign  land  ; 
or  during  a  walk  with  a  companion  in  a  summer 
evening;  or  when  visiting  a  dying  friend  at 
midnight,  when  all  the  house  is  still ;  or  when 
amidst  the  afflictions  and  desolation  of  a  bereaved 
family  ; — in  these,  and  many  similar  instances, 
he  who  has  experienced  the  patience,  forbear- 
ance, and  goodness  of  the  Lord,  can  speak  to 
others  the  fitting  word  in  sympathy  and  gentle- 
ness, which  will  deliver  their  feet  from  falling 
and  their  minds  from  going  down  to  the  pit,  and 
bring  to  them  life,  liberty,  and  peace.  If  we 
only  desire  to  "  do  good  unto  all,  as  we  have  an 
opportunity/^  depend  upon  it,  God  will  give  the 
opportunity.  If  we  only  realize  that  it  is  in- 
deed "  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive," 
we  should  have  more  to  give  and  a  deeper  bless- 
ing to  receive. 

Now,  these  opportunities  of  showing  the  com- 
passion of  our  Lord  to  ourselves  are  really  given 
to  every  member  of  the  household.  The  Chris- 
tian servant  in  the  kitchen,  the  Christian  nurse 
among  the  children  or  beside  the  sick  bed,  the 
Christian  old  man  in  the  arm-chair  beside  the 
fire,  each  and  all,  if  themselves  good,  cannot 
choose  but  bestow  lasting  good,  in  some  form, 
by  their  unselfish  life,  their  humility,  gentle- 
ness, faith,  and  love.  By  simply  doing  their 
duty  as  Christians,  they  may  be  ministers  of 
Christ,  and  epistles  written  by  the  finger  of  the 
Spirit,  which  all  can  read.  In  prescribing  this 
home  mission  work,  we  cannot  say  to  the  feeblest 


member  of  the  body,  we  have  no  need  for  thee- 
That  decrepid  or  infirm  one,  who  has  been  con- 
fined to  a  sick-bed  for  years,  who  has  never 
known  one  day's  health  since  she  was  received 
into  her  mother's  arms,  and  pressed  to  her 
bosom  with  that  special  tenderness  whish  the 
weak  draw  forth  from  a  mother's  yearning 
heart ;  or  that  sick  one  to  whom  the  glories  of 
the  midnight  sky,  the  beauty  of  the  summer 
field,  are  unknown,  may,  nevertheless,  be  the 
greatest  gifts  of  God  to  the  house  in  which  they 
live  or  die,  and  most  eloquent  and  influential 
missionaries.  For  the  peaceful  and  submissive 
spirit  of  the  sufferer,  the  cheerful  smile,  the 
words  of  meekness  and  acts  of  considerate  love, 
all  show  day  and  night  what  the  Lord  has  done. 
Such  a  missionary  is  like  the  beauteous  rainbow 
that  rests  upon  the  bosom  of  the  sky,  unbroken 
by  the  strong  wind  and  stormy  tempest,  appear- 
ing indeed  more  bright  from  the  darkness  with 
which  it  is  surrounded,  reflecting  the  light  of 
heaven  through  misty  tears,  and  bending  over 
our  earthly  home  as  the  sign  of  a  holy  covenant 
of  peace.  Ah,  my  friends,  realize  as  above  all 
pnee — above  all  gifts  of  rank,  of  talent,  and 
fortune—the  gift  of  one  person  in  your  family 
who  has  experienced,  and  can  show  forth,  what 
great  things  the  Lord  hath  done  for  him  or  her. 

Such  is  the  mission  of  the  members  of  the 
Christian  Church.  It  originates  in  the  renewed 
heart,  and  it  works  in  the  house.  But  it  need 
not  be  circumscribed  within  such  narrow  limits. 
There,  indeed,  it  first  bestows  its  riches  ;  but  by 
giving,  these  are  increased.  It  pours  forth  its 
streams  of  charity  there,  but  these  only  make 
the  charity  more  abundant;  and  accordingly, 
when  the  fitting  time  comes,  God  will  give  to 
the  home  missionary  other  poor  and  needy  ones 
on  which  to  lavish  his  affections;  other  thirsty 
and  parched  deserts  which  he  can  refresh  and 
gladden.  For  it  may  happen  to  him  at  home  as 
it  did  to  the  Gadarene  demoniac,  who,  after 
showing  in  his  own  house  "  what  the  Lord  hath 
done  for  him,"  at  last  proclaimed  the  glad 
tidings  to  "  the  whole  city."  He  who  thus  uses 
his  own  talent  for  the  good  of  his  family,  may 
receive  from  the  Lord  ten  talents  more  to  use 
for  the  good  of  his  country  and  of  the  world." 
 ■  <•>  •  

Fraternity. — As  long  as  men  regard  one 
another  as  they  now  do,  that  is,  as  little  better 
than  the  brutes,  they  will  continue  to  treat  one 
another  brutally.  Each  will  strive,  by  craft  or 
skill,  to  make  others  his  tools,  There  can  be 
no  spirit  of  brotherhood,  no  true  peace,  any 
farther  than  men  come  to  understand  their 
affinity  with  and  relation  to  God,  and  the  infin- 
ite purpose  for  which  he  gave  them  life.  ^  As 
yet  these  ideas  are  treated  as  a  kind  of  spiritual 
romance  ;  and  the  teacher  who  really  expects 
men  to  see  in  themselves  and  one  another  the 
children  of  God,  is  smiled  at  as  a  visionary. 
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The  reception  of  this  plainest  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity would  revolutionize  society,  and  create 
relations  among  men  not  dreamed  of  at  the 
present  day.  A  union  would  sprins;  up,  com- 
pared with  which  our  present  friendships  would 
seem  estrangements.  Men  would  know  the  im- 
port of  the  word  Brother,  as  yet  nothing  but  a 
word  to  multitudes.  None  of  us  can  conceive 
the  change  of  manners,  the  new  courtesy  and 
sweetness,  the  mutual  kindness,  deference  and 
sympathy,  the  life  and  energy  of  efforts  for  so- 
cial melioration,  which  are  to  spring  up,  in 
proportion  as  men  shall  penetrate  beneath  the 
body  to  the  spirit,  and  shall  learn  what  the 
lowest  human  being  is.  Then  insults,  wrongs, 
and  oppressions,  now  hardly  thought  of,  will 
give  a  deeper  shock  than  we  receive  from 
crimes,  which  the  laws  punish  with  death. 
Then  man  will  be  sacred  in  man's  right;  and 
to  injure  him  will  be  regarded  as  open  hostility 
to  God. —  Channing. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  5,  1864. 

On  the  1st  of  the  present  month,  the  new 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  Maryland  went  in- 
to effect,  by  the  proclamation  of  the  Grovernor. 
In  issuing  his  proclamation.  Governor  Bradford 
informs,  that  30,174  ballots  have  been  cast  for 
the  Constitution,  and  29,760  ballots  against  it- 
One  of  the  provisions  of  this  instrument  is,  that 
slavery  and  involuntary  servitude,  except  for 
crime,  shall  forever  cease  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. And  by  this  act  100,000  men,  women 
and  children,  who  have  heretofore  been  held  as 
slaves,  are  made  absolutely  and  unconditionally 
free. 

Friends'  Social  Lyceum. — The  first  meet- 
ing of  Friends'  Social  Lyceum,  Philadelphia, 
was  held  in  the  Library-room  on  the  18th  ult. 
The  business  related  chiefly  to  the  Rules  and 
Regulations  for  the  present  season ;  Report  of 
the  Treasurer,  &c.  At  the  second  meeting, 
on  Third  day  evening,  the  25th  ult.,  Edward 
Parrish  delivered  a  lecture  upon  Organic  and 
Inorganic  Substances. 

After  calling  attention  to  the  deep  interest 
and  instruction  pertaining  to  the  contemplation 
of  the  Natural  Universe,  he  explained  the  im- 
portance of  proceeding,  in  a  study  of  such  vast 
extent,  by  gradual  advancement  from  the  sim- 
ple and  obvious  classifications,  to  the  more  com- 
plex and  difficult.  Pie  proposed,  that  with  a 
view  to  substantial  instruction,  a  portion  of  the 


Lyceum  lectures  should  be  connected  into  a 
continuous  course,  which,  though  interspersed 
by  lectures  upon  literary  and  other  subjects, 
might  be  so  arranged  as  to  lead  by  successive 
steps  to  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  elements 
of  natural  history,  as  far  as  they  can  be  pre- 
sented in  so  short  a  time. 

With  a  view  to  prefacing  such  a  course,  in 
which  his  friend  Dr.  J.  G.  Hunt  had  consented 
to  take  a  share,  he  presented  to  view  the  first 
grand  classification  into  which  all  material 
things  are  divided — organic  and  inorganic  bo- 
dies. The  points  of  difference  between  these 
were  exhibited  in  a  syllabus  on  the  black-board, 
which  the  members  desiring  to  study  the  sub- 
ject were  invited  to  copy.  Organic  bodies — 
1st,  Invariably  originate  from  a  parent,  whether 
vegetable  or  animal;  this  law  holds  good  uni- 
versally; the  cell,  seed,  or  ovum,  is  the  only 
source  of  this  kind  of  growth,  while  the  inor- 
ganic have  no  such  origin.  2d.  Organic  struc- 
tures have  a  definite  duration ;  they  live  only 
their  allotted  time  ;  or  rather,  every  individual 
in  each  genus  and  species  has.  a  limit  to  the 
term  of  its  existence,  while  the  inorganic,  rocks 
and  stones,  subsist  in  their  natural  condition 
indefinitely.  3d.  In  shape,  organized  substan- 
ces are  generally  rounded,  the  ultimate  cell, 
the  seed,  the  leaf  and  all  parts,  are  bounded  by 
curves ;  while  in  the  inorganic  world,  angles 
prevail,  beautiful  crystals  of  quartz,  alum,  &c., 
were  here  shown  in  contrast  to  a  hanging  basket 
of  growing  and  flowering  plants.  4th.  Organ- 
ized bodies  were  shown  to  grow  by  internal 
deposites,  inorganic,  by  accretion  or  deposite 
upon  their  outer  surface ;  this  important  differ- 
ence was  illustrated  and  explained.  5th.  Or- 
ganized substances  have  a  determined  size  for 
each  species ;  for  although  individuals  vary 
somewhat,  there  is  a  normal  size,  and  a  limit 
beyond  which  they  never  grow ;  inorganic  sub- 
stances increase  indefinitely  as  long  as  new  ma- 
terial is  furnished  them.  6th.  Organic  sub- 
stances have  a  tendency  to  decompose,  ferment, 
or  putrify,  inorganic  are  permanent.  7th.  The 
composition  of  organic  substances  is  complex — 
they  contain  at  least  three  elements;  the  ele- 
ments of  inorganic  substances  are  grouped  by 
twos ;  this  fact  was  somewhat  illustrated  and 
explained,  but  it  was  said  to  include  one  of  the 
great  leading  ideas  in  chemistry,  which  would 
require  an  entire  lecture,  or,  perhaps,  a  series 
of  lecture?  to  present  it  in  its  completeness. 
8th.  Organic  structures  are  soft  and  elastic ; 
inorganic,  hard  and  solid.  9th.  Organic  ma- 
terials are  heterogeneous;  inorganic,  homoge- 
neous. This  fact  was  illustrated  by  reference 
to  the  revelations  of  the  microscope,  as  well  as 
to  those  of  chemical  experiments.  10th.  Or- 
ganic substances  are  decomposable  but  cannot 
be  reconstructed ;  inorganic  substances  can  be 
formed  wherever  the  elements  can  be  brought 
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together  under  favorable  circumstances  for 
tbeir  union.  11th.  Organized  structures  have  a 
power  of  conceiving  and  re-producing  their 
parts;  a  wound  in  a  plant  or  animal  heals  in 
consequence  of  this, — in  some  animals  a  limb 
cut  off,  rapidly  grows  again ;  an  unorganized 
body  possesses  no  such  power.  12th.  Organ- 
ized beings  appropriate  and  assimilate  materials 
into  their  structure,  in  a  way  quite  unknown 
among  inanimate  things. 

The  functions  of  organized  life  were  shown 
to  be  of  the  highest  degTce  of  interest,  involv- 
ing a  study  of  vegetable  and  animal  Physiology ; 
the  lowest  manifestations  of  life — force, — are 
called  by  the  modern  term  vejjetahle^  next 
come  those  called  animal^  and  highest  and  pre- 
eminent are  the  huminal,  pertaining  to  man. 
These  may  be  otherwise  characterized  as  vital 
and  sensitive,  belonging  to  plants,  the  latter  to 
a  very  limited  degree  ;  the  sensitive  and  intel- 
lectual belonging  to  animals,  the  latter  to  a  lim- 
ited degree  ;  and  the  intellectual  and  moral 
belonging  to  man,  the  former  giving  him  do- 
minion over  the  inferior  orders  of  creation  and 
fitt'ng  him  to  comprehend,  to  some  extent,  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  the  Almighty,  the  latter 
giving  him  a  sense  of  his  obligations  to  his 
fellow  men,  raising  him  in  feeling  and  senti- 
ment towards  the  author  of  his  being,  and  mak- 
ing him  but  "  a  little  lower  than  the  angels." 

YardleyTaylor,  a  friend  from  Loudon  County^ 
Virginia,  then  made  some  remarks  on  the  cir- 
culation of  the  sap  in  plants,  which  led  to  an 
interesting  discussion  of  the  subject. 


Died,  suddenly,  on  the  15th  of  10th  month,  1864, 
Samuel  Ogden  ;  a  member  of  Woodbury  Monthly 
Meetiog. 

 ,  on  the  14th  of  10th  month,  1864,  Nathaniel 

Starbuck,  aged  87  years  ;  an  elder  of  Troy  Monthly 
Meeting,  N.  Y.  His  passage  to  the  "  home  of  his 
rest"  was  as  calm  and  peaceful  as  his  life  had  been. 
He  was  confined  to  the  house  but  about  one  week, 
and  to  the  bed  not  one  day:  he  was  sitting  on  the 
side  of  his  bed,  when,  falling  back,  he  gave  a  gasp 
and  all  was  over.  The  casket  no  longer  contained 
the  jewel, — Ae  was  no  longer  there ;  but  free  from 
care  and  toil,  he  entered  upon  that  life  where  the 
weary  soul  finds  rest.  To  him  how  great  the 
change  !  bowed  down  by  the  weight  of  four  score 
and  seven  years,  he  closed  his  eyes  in  sickness  and 
in  pain,  acd  opened  them  in  his. bright  spirit  home. 
Thus  closed  a  long  life  of  usefulness  !  His  kind  and 
genial  heart  having  won  him  friends  wherever  he 
went,  his  departure  has  created  a  void  in  our  midst. 
Possessing  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens,  he 
had  held  a  number  of  important  public  trusts,  but 
he  did  not  allow  them  to  interfere  with  his  regular 
attendance  of  meeting,  or  with  the  duties  connected 
with  the  welfare  of  the  religious  Society  of  which 
he  was  an  estimable  member. 

 ,  on  the  21st  of  10th  month,  1864,  at  Rich- 
mond, Indiana,  John  Page,  in  the  84th  year  of  bis 
age  ;  a  member  of  White  Water  Monthly  Meeting. 
Se  was  unable  to  attend  his  particular  meeting  for 


months;  but  seemed  altogether  resigned  to  wait  his 
Heavenly  Father's  call, — death  was  swallowed  up 
in  victory. 

 ,  on  the  9th  of  10th  month,  1864,  of  disease 

of  the  liver  and  typhoid  fever,  Lewis  L.,  son  of 
Caleb  and  Pamelia  Harlan,  aged  21  years;  a  mem- 
ber of  Alum  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio.  He  bore 
his  sufferings  with  Christian  patience,  and  a  few 
days  before  the  solemn  close,  gave  a  lively  evidence 
to  those  around  him,  that  he  was  prepared  for  a  hap- 
py immortality,  admonishing  them  to  be  also  ready. 


The  Educational  Executive  Committee,  will  meet 
on  Sixth-day  morning,  11th  month  11th,  at  11 
o'clock,  at  Race  Street  Meeting  House. 

J.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Clerk. 

He  that  would  be  truly  rich,  ought  to  labor 
not  so  much  to  increase  his  wealth,  as  to 
diminish  his  desire  of  having;  because  he  that 
appointeth  no  bounds  to  his  desire,  is  always 
poor  and  needy.'' — Plato. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  women's  association  FOR  THE  FREED- 
MEN. 

"  The  Women's  Association  of  Philadelphia 
for  the  Kelief  of  the  Freed  men,"  resumed  its 
labors  on  the  4th  inst.  The  co-operation  of 
Friends  in  the  country  and  adjacent  towns  in 
making  garments  for  these  destitute  people  is 
earnestly  desired.  By  the  joint  efforts  of  this 
and  the  auxiliary  sewing  societies  13,212  gar- 
ments were  made  during  the  last  year,  involv- 
ing an  outlay  of  $10,690  51. 

The  price  of  material  and  the  expense  of 
cutting  the  garments  having  gieatly  increased, 
such  societies  as  have  among  their  numbers 
competent  and  economical  cutters  who  are  will- 
ing to  assume  that  duty,  will  please  signify  it 
when  making  their  application  for  work. 

From  the  facilities  for  purchasing  goods  at 
the  wholesale  stores  of  the  city,  and  among 
merchants  favorable  to  the  cause,  there  will  be 
great  advantage  in  the  country  societies  con- 
tributing what  funds  they  may  raise  directly  to 
this  Association,  instead  of  purchasing  material 
in  their  own  neighborhoods.  This  course  was 
generally  pursued  last  year  to  mutual  satis- 
faction. 

Part-worn  clothing  will  be  gladly  received. 
Reports  of  the  labors  of  the  Association  can 
be  had  by  application  to  either  of  the  Secreta- 
ries, or  to  the  Treasurer. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 
Harriet  E.  Stockly,  Corresponding  Secretary, 
1017  Cherry  Street. 

Contributions  in  money  to  Margaret  A.  Gris- 
com.  Treasurer,  1028  Arch  Street. 

Contributions  in  goods  and  clothing  should 
be  sent  to  Alfred  H.  Love,  212  Chestnut  * 
Street.    By  order  of  the  Association. 

Elizabeth  J.  Ferris,  Secretary. 
lOth  mo.  4th,  1864. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
GOVERNMENT  DRAFTS — THE  EXEMPTION 
LAWS. 

Some  remarks  by  Gideon  Frost,  in  your  last 
number,  on  an  Editorial  copied  into  this  paper 
from  Friends'  Rcvicw^need  correction  and  brief 
notice.  He  tbinks  there  is  no  parallelism  be- 
tween the  case  of  taking  an  aflBrmation  in  lieu 
of  an  oath,  and  that  of  caring  for  the  freed 
people  and  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  instead 
of  bearing  arms.  He  has  a  right  to  enjoy  his 
opinion.  The  writer  of  the  Editorial  has  reason 
to  believe  that  thousands  of  readers  do  not 
agree  with  that  opinion. 

G.  F.  says,  "  the  Review  slides  over"  ^'  the 
payment  of  the  S300  commutation  fine,''  with- 
out specification."  This  representation  is  not 
correct.  Referring  to  the  "  indiscriminate  care 
of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  military  hospitals,'^ 
the  Editorial  says  :  "  On  this  subject  our  opin- 
ions have  not  been  withheld."  If  G.  F.  had 
read  the  Review,  he  would  have  found  that, 
since  the  war  commenced,  the  Editor  has  re- 
peatedly expressed  the  opinion  that  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  Friends'  principles  to  give  an  in- 
discriminate care  and  support  to  the  sick  and 
wounded  in  military  hospitals — because  these 
form  a  necessary  part  of  the  military  system. 
In  individual  cases,  where  the  sick  and  wounded 
are  so  far  disabled  as  to  be  released  from  their 
obligation  to  return  to  the  army,  it  is  probable 
few  Friends  would  object  to  rendering  them 
needful  aid.  The  Eevieiv,  then,  did  not  "  slide 
over"  the  matter. 

G.  F.  says,     There  are  probably  some  who 
have  not  been  informed  that  the  Confederate 
Congress  [has]  passed  a  law  exempting  Friends 
from  all  military  service  whatever."  This  would 
be  truly  gratifying  information  if  it  was  cor- 
rect.   Will  G.  F.  be  so  kind  as  to  furnish  his 
evidence  ?    He  further  states,  "  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact,  but  not  less  [more]  remarkable  than 
true,  that  the  heads  of  the  War  Department  at 
Washington  appear  to  profess  a  more  correct 
and  appreciative  view  of  the  consistency  of  our 
Discipline  against  paying  a  commutation  tax 
than  many  of  the  members,  not  only  of  our 
own,  but  the  other  branch  of  the  Society." 
G.  F.  does  not  appear  to  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  Exemption  bill  was  drawn  up  by  Sec- 
retary Stanton  and  passed  by  Congress  at  his 
desire.    lie  does  not  regard  the  care  of  the 
freedmen  and  of  the  sick  and  wounded  as  a 
penalty  imposed  for  refusing  to  fight;  nor  the 
payment  of  $300  as  a  "  commutation  fine."  In 
the  fin-t  place,  he  grants  absolute  exemption 
from  bearing  arms,  and  then  assigns  a  certain 
proportion  of  conscientious  persons  to  the  per- 
formance of  duties  which  he  supposes  are  not 
inconsistent  with  their  religious  principles.  So 
far  as  the  writer  has  learned,  the  Secretary  of 


War  thinks  the  provisions  of  the  Exemption  act 
perfectly  consistent  with  those  principles. 

G.  F.  has  entirely  perverted  the  object  oi 
the  Review  in  quoting  the  remark  of  a  cor- 
respondent that  "  it  is  the  least  of  our  business 
to  study  to  invent  crosses  and  Sacrifices."  The 
intention  was,  not  to  "  taunt"  or  "  upbraid,' 
but  to  caution  against  taking  unnecessary  bur- 
dens upon  ourselves,  or  offering  sacrifices  not 
really  required.  There  are  morbid  as  well  as 
enlightened  consciences ;  and  while  the  latter 
should  be  assiduously  cultivated,  it  is  highly 
important  to  our  happiness  and  usefulness  that 
we  should  guard  against  being  afflicted  with 
the  former.  n  n  v 

It  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  essay  of  G.  I^. 
that  he  is  quite  willing  that  Friends  should  be 
released  by  the  Government  from  military  ser- 
vices :  does  he  assume  that  they  owe  no  other 
service,  and  that  the  Government  has  no  right 
to  require  any  service  of  them  ?      _       ^  , 

Like  some  others  who  agree  with  him  in 
opinion  on  this  subject,  G.  F.  seems  to  think  that 
those  who,  in  being  classed  by  the  Government 
as  non  comhamnts  and  relieved  from  bearing 
arms,  feel  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  perform 
other  services  for  their  country — whether  con- 
sidered in  lieu  of  "military  service  or  not— are 
not  "  desirous  of  preserving  a  conscience  void 
of  offence  toward  both  God  and  man,"  but  are 
"  deficient  in  their  duty  to  their  Maker,"  and 
suppose  they  "  can  conciliate  the  favor  of  the 
Almighty  by  sacrifices  to  human  governments. 
I  trust,  however,  that  it  would  do  him  injustice 
if  this  interpretation  were  placed  upon  his  two 
concluding  paragraphs.  S.  R. 

loth  mo.,  18C4. 

From  the  American  Messenger. 
CHILDREN'S  REPROOFS. 

I  was  one  day  reproving  a  little  orphan  boy 
for  using  such  words  as  ''goodness/'  mercy  J' 
as  exclamations.  I  told  him  it  was  only  a  mild 
way  of  swearing,  which,  if  unchecked,  might 
lead  to  open  profanity ;  that  those  exclamations 
referred  to  various  attributes  of  God,  such  as 
his  mercy ^  goodness  and  graciousness^  and  should 
not  be  so  thoughtlessly  used. 

He  seemed  grieved  and  ashamed,  for  he  had 
not  thought  that  in  saying  these  things  he  was 
taking  God's  name  in  vain,  and  disobeying  the 
command  of  Christ  to  let  our  conversation  be, 
"Yea,  yea" — "  nay,  nay." 
As  we  were  talking,  a  prattling  boy  who  stood 
near  said,  "  But,  ma'am,  everybody,  even  good 
Christians,  have  little  ways  of  swearing.  They 
say,  '  upon  my  word,'  and,  '  to  save  me;'  and  I 
heard  you  say  '  mercy'  once." 

I  felt  reproved,  as  I  stood  in  the  presence  of 
a  little  child  who  had  so  plainly  rebuked  me  I 
owned  my  error,  and  asked  him  to  remind  me 
if  he  heard  me  use  any  of  the  unnecessary  and 
forbidden  words  again.    Perhaps  some  other 
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parents  who  are  jealously  watching  the  conduct 
of  the  "little  ones  at  home,"  and  striving  to 
train  them  for  Christ,  may  profit  by  this  innocent 
reproof. 

1  know  one  little  girl  whose  teacher  had 
taught  her  to  cheek  the  beginnings  of  sin 
against  the  third  commandment.  One  day 
when  she  came  home  from  school,  where  she 
had  been  watching  and  correcting  herself,  she 
said,  Mother,  you  say,  'bless  me,'  and  Miss 
Brown  says  it  is  wrong  to  say  any  such  things  " 
Instead  of  being  offended,  her  mother  replied, 
"  I  know  it,  Jessie,  and  am  very  sorry  I  have 
the  habit;  and  if  you  will  remind  me  when  I 
say  it,  I  will  give  you  six-pence  each  time  for 
your  mission-box."*  So  Jessie  did  as  she  was 
bid,  and  her  dear  mother  overcame  the  habit, 
but  it  cost  her  more  money  and  watchful  effort 
than  she  thought  possible. 

May  we  not  learn  some  important  lessons 
from  these  young  immortal  plants  ever  blossom- 
ing about  our  pathway  ? 


MEMORY. 
A  pen — to  register  ;  a  key — 

That  winds  through  secret  wards, 
Are  well  assigned  to  Memory 

By  allegoric  bards. 
As  aptly  also,  might  be  given 

A  pencil  to  her  hand  ; 
That,  softening  objects,  sometimes  even 

Outstrips  the  heart's  demand. 
That  smooths  foregone  distress,  the  lines 

Of  lingering  care  subdues, 
Long- vanished  hsppiness  refinds, 

And  clothes  in  brighter  hues; 
Yet,  like  a  tool  of  Fancy,  works, 

Those  spectres  to  dilate, 
That  startle  conscience,  as  she  lurks 

Within  her  lonely  seat. 
0  !  that  our  lives  which  flee  so  fast, 

In  purity  were  such, 
That  not  an  image  of  the  past 

Should  fear  that  pencil's  touch. 
Retirement  then  might  hourly  look 

Upon  a  soothing  scene  ; 
Age  steal  to  his  allotted  nook 

Contented  and  serene. 
With  heart  as  calm  as  lakes  that  sleep 

In  frosty  moonlight  glistening; 
Or  mountain  rivers,  where  ihey  creep 
Along  a  channel  smooth  and  deep, 

To  their  own  far-off  murmurs  listening. 

Wordsworth. 


AFTSR  A  SILENT  MEETING. 

WRITTEN  BY  A  LADY  A  MEMBER  OP  THE  SOCIETY  OP 

FRIENDS. 

Silent !  then  ye  heard  not 

Jiy  beloved's  greeting ! 
Knew  not  how  we  kept  our  tryst, 

The  parting  and  the  meeting. 

Heard  ye  not  my  moaning 

As  I  told  my  sorrow  ? 
Nor  His  blessed  words  of  hope, 

"  Joy  Cometh  on  the  morrow"  ? 


Heard  ye  not  the  whisper 
Of  my  soul  confessing? 

Nor  His  faithful  "  I  forgive, 
Peace  to  thee,  and  blessing?" 

Then  indeed  was  silence  ! 

Surely  you  could  hear  it. 
With  its  low  "  amen!  amen!  ' 

Falling  on  my  spirit. 

The  amen  grew  louder, 
LTke  ao  anthem  pealing, 

As  it  answered  to  the  voice, 
All  His  will  revealing. 

Will — that  I  should  suffer, 
Share  His  crown  of  sorrow  ! 

Loving  service  give  to-day, 
Reign  with  him  to-morrow! 

Heard  ye  that  "  To-morrow  ! ' 

As  the  angels  o'er  us 
Sang  in  hallelujahs  loud 

The  triumphant  chorus? 

Heard  ye  that  "  Forever!" 

As  in  holy  vision 
My  beloved  bore  my  soul 

Far  to  Faith's  fruition  ? 

Heard  ye  His  low  promise  ; 

"  Never  will  I  leave  thee  ; 
Be  thou  faithful  unto  death  ; 

A  crown  of  Life  1  give  thee  !" 

Oh  then  call  not  "  silent" 
Hours  so  full  of  singing! 

Even  now  from  wall  to  wall, 
Hear.the  echoes  ringing! 


FALL  WEEDS. 

Next  Summer  perhaps  some  owner  of  a 
garden  will  wonder  how  so  many  weeds  came 
there.  If  we  go  there  this  fall,  ere  the  frost 
stops  their  vitality,  where  we  thought  we  had 
cleared  off  all  the  weeds  in  the  summer,  here  and 
there,  some  lowly  red  root  or  pigweed,  scarce 
rising  high  enough  for  our  notice,  has  bloomed 
and  is  going  to  seed^  and  the  whole  area  where 
we  thought  all  was  clean  will  be  full  of  their 
seeds.  Young  plants  of  the  shepherd  sprouts, 
and  perhaps  chickweed  ivy,  are  thriving  nicely, 
and  next  spring  will  cover  the  garden  siiifiice 
with  a  green  mantle,  much  to  the  gardener's 
increase  of  labor  to  destroy.  The  gardener  finds 
he  is  never  secure  from  trouble  while  vegeta- 
tion can  grow,  and  that  there  is  no  time  to  be 
idle. 

This  is  often  the  counterpart  of  our  spirit- 
ual life.  We  resolve  to  keep  the  garden  of  the 
heart  clean,  and  not  allow  the  weeds  to  choke 
the  good  plants  the  great  Gardener  has  planted. 
We  cut  up  the  stalwart  weeds  in  the  summer  when 
they  are  most  conspicuous  and  die  easily.  We 
feel  proud  of  our  garden,  and  others  seeing  its 
beauty  admire  it,  and  flatter  us  too  on  our  suc- 
cess. Our  work  is  done  we  imagine;  and  as 
the  autumn  of  life  approaches  we  can  rest 
from  our  labors,  for  we  imagine  we  have  killed 
all  the  weeds,  and  there  are  no  more  to  grow. 
This  is  too  often  the  danger  of  the  Christian. 
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Little  weeds  spring  up  unobserved,  and  ^re  full 
of  seed.    They  are  not  so  conspicuous  as  the 
tall  weeds  of  summer,  but  they  bear  seed  for 
eternity.    We,  thinking  our  garden  is  so  clean, 
let  in  a  self-complacency  or  pride  of  opinion, 
and  a  consequent  dislike  to  be  opposed,  grows  Oi 
us.    We  think  our  views  are  not  entertained 
with  the  respect  that  is  due  by  the  ycung,  and 
are  hurt.    The  little  weeds  of  impatience  and 
peevishness  increase,  and  perhaps  also  an  indul- 
gence of  the  appetite,  thinking  age  requires  it. 
The  weeds  of  sectarianism,  which  we  thought 
destroyed  in  early  life,  again  spring  up,  and  if 
we  are  made  much  use  of  in  meeting  appoint- 
ments that  spirit  of  forbearance  to  the  erring, 
and  patient  waiting  for  the  early  and  latter  rain 
is  lost.    We  might  carry  the  analogy  further, 
but  a  few  remarks  will  suffice  to  show  us  that  we 
are  only  safe  while  on  the  watch  through  every 
period  of  life.    These  thoughts  were  suggested 
in  a  recent  walk  in  our  own  garden,  and  they 
were  full  of  instruction.    We  are  surrounded 
by  i  istructors,  would  we  open  our  eyes  to  per- 
ceive them.    Every  step  of  the  Christian  trav- 
eller, every  exercise  he  passes  through,  is  but  an 
antitype  of  a  law  in  nature.  The  prophets,  patri- 
archs, apostles,  and  our  blessed  Example,  ever 
looked  to  the  laws  and  relations  of  earthly  things 
to  exemplify  the  deepest  spiritual  truths  /  and  the 
figures  used  by  them  nothing  cad  exceed.  They 
communed  with  nature  as  well  as  their  Maker, 
they  observed  her  phenomena,  and  being  origi- 
nal thinkers,  could  portray  the  dealings  of  Deity 
with  the  souls  of  men,  in  language  so  strikingly 
elucidated  by  natural  causes  and  effects,  that  all 
might  understand.    They  had  few  or  none  of  the 
labors  and  writings  of  others  to  refer  to,  and 
if  some  of  those  called  to  the  ministry  now  had 
the  same  originality,  and  illustrated  the  Gospel 
truths  they  offered  from  the  same  beautiful  foun- 
tain of  instruction  in  nature's  fields,  they  might 
be  far  more  useful,  and  easily  understood.  The 
most  attractive  ministers  in  other  societies  are 
those  that  go  out  for  proof  and  elucidation  lo  oc- 
currences of  every  day  life,  and  the  laws  of  mat- 
ter that  surround  them,  and  use  other  language 
than  a  mere  repetition  of  texts,  so  long  used 
that  the  mind  grows  weary,  and  seeks  for  some- 
thing more  fresh  and  lively.  I.  H. 

Always  Happy.— xVn  Italian  bishop  strug- 
gling through  great  difficulties  without  repin- 
ing, met  with  much  opposition  in  his  episcopal 
functions  without  betraying  the  least  impa- 
tience. One  of  his  intimate  friends,  who 
highly  admired  those  virtues  which  he  thought 
it  impossible  to  imitate,  once  asked  the  prelate 
if  he  could  impart  the  secret  of  being  always 
easy.  "Yes,"  replied  the  old  man,  "I  can 
teach  you  my  secret,  and  with  great  facility. 
It  consists  in  making  a  right  use  of  my  eyes." 
His  friend  begged  him  to  explain  himself. 


"  Most  willingly,"  returned  the  bishop.  "  In 
whatever  state  I  am,  I  first  look  up  to  heaven, 
and  remember  that  my  principal  business  here 
is  to  get  there;  I  then  look  down  upon  the 
earth,  and  call  to  mind  how  small  a  space  I 
shall  occupy  in  it  when  I  come  to  be  interred, 
I  then  look  around  in  the  world,  and  observe 
what  multitudes  there  are  in  all  respects  more 
unhappy  than  myself  Thus  I  learn  where 
true  happiness  is  placed,  where  all  our  cares 
must  end,  and  what  little  reason  I  have  to  re- 
pine or  complain." 


From  the  British  Quarterly. 
THE  ENGLISH  POST-OFFICE. 
(Continued  from  page  541.) 

Harvey,  Jenner,  Palmer,  of  Bath,  of  whom 
we  hare  antecedently  spoken  and  scores  of 
other  discoverers  and  philanthropists,  were  less 
fortunate  than  the  late  post-office  secretary. 
Sir  Rowland  Hill  was  not  only  allowed  to  re- 
tire on  his  full  salary  of  £2,000  per  annum, 
but  Lord  Palmerston  gave  notice  that  the  pen- 
sion should  be  continued  to  Lady  Hill  in  the 
event  of  her  ladyship  surviving  her  husband.* 
Since  this  notice  was  given  by  the  premier,  an 
influential  deputation  of  the  house  waited  on 
the  first  minister  of  the  crown,  strongly  urging 
that  in  place  of  the  deferred  pension  to  Lady 
Hill,  a  parliamentary  grant,  sufficient,  though 
reasonable,  should  be  made  at  once  to  the  late 
secretary. 

We  do  not  say  that  the  social,  moral,  and 
commercial  results  of  the  famous  penny  post- 
age have  not  been  singularly  wondrous  and 
beneficial,  and  that  Mr.  Hill  does  not  deserve 
all  that  has  been  done  for  him  by  ministers,  by 
his  private  friends  and  admirers,  by  the  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  community,  and  by 
the  public  at  large.  We  think  the  late  post- 
office  secretary  fully  deserves  every  farthing 
that  has  been  paid,  or  that  may  be  hereafter  paid 
to  him,  whether  as  annuity  or  a  gratuity;  we 
think  he  deserves  the  order  of  K.  C.  B.,  which 
he  obtained  ;  and  further,  that  he  deserves  to 
have  his  merits' and  name  commemorated  by  a 
statue  intended  to  be  erected  at  Birmingham 
in  his  honor.  But  how  few  are  there  in  this  ter- 
rene world  of  ours  who  obtain  a  tithe  of  their 
deserts?  Neither  Harvey,  nor  Jenner,  nor 
Newton,  nor  Locke,  were  properly  rewarded  by 
their  country.  Newton,  indeed,  passed  many 
years  of  bis  life  in  straitened  circumstances, 
and  never  had  any  employment  which  pro- 
duced him  more  than  from  £1200  to  £i-)00  per 


"^^Siiice  the  text  was  written — namely,  on  the  even- 
ing of  Monday,  the  6th  of  June — the  lord  chancellor 
in  the  one  house,  and  Viscount  Paloaerston  in  the 
other,  communicated  a  message  of  the  queen  of  her 
majesty's  gracious  intention  to  confer  on  Sir  Row- 
land Hill  a  sum  of  £20,000  and  asking  her  faithful 
commons  to  make  provision  for  the  same. 
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annum,  while  Locke's  commissionership  of  ap- 
peals gave  him  only  the  miserable  pittance  of 
£200  a  year.  It  is  the  good  fortune  of  Sir 
Rowland  Hill  to  have  flourished  in  more  liber- 
al times,  when  merit  is  fittingly  acknowledged 
and  rewarded. 

The  discovery  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill  was  not 
a  brilliant  and  wonderful,  so  much  as  a  useful 
discovery,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
worked  out  all  the  details  with  a  patience,  a 
perseverance,  and  a  judgment  sure  and  uner- 
ring. When  the  system  of  penny  postage  had 
been  in  operation  two  years  it  was  found  that 
the  success  of  the  scheme  had  surpassed  the 
most  sanguine  expectations.  It  almost  entire- 
ly prevented  breaches  of  the  law  and  that  illi- 
cit correspondence  by  which  the  revenue  had 
long  been  defrauded.  Commercial  transactions 
as  to  very  small  amounts  were  chiefly  manged 
through  the  post :  small  money-orders  were 
constantly  transmitted  from  town  to  town  and 
from  village  to  village,  the  business  of  the 
money-order  office  having  increased  twenty-fold. 
No  men  are  more  indebted  to  the  system  of  the 
penny  post  than  literary  men^  publishers,  and 
printers — manuscripts  and  proof  sheets  now 
passing  to  and  fro  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  other  with  care,  cheapness  and  celerity. 
Common  carriers,  too,  are  greatly  benefited  by 
the  penny  postage.  Pickford  &  Co  now  dis- 
patch by  post  more  than  ten  times  the  number 
of  letters  they  dispatched  in  1839.  Mr. 
Charles  Knight,  the  London  publisher,  stated 
that  the  penny  postage  stimulated  every  branch 
of  his  trade,  and  brought  the  country  booksel- 
lers into  daily  communication  with  the  London 
houses.  Mr.  Bagster,  the  publisher  of  the 
Polyglot  Bible,  in  twenty-four  languages,  sta- 
ted to  Mr.  Hill  that  the  revision  which  he  was 
just  giving  to  his  work  would,  on  the  old  sys- 
tem, have  cost  him  j£1500  in  postage  alone, 
and  that  the  Bible  could  not  be  printed  but 
for  the  penny  post.  One  of  the  princpal  advo- 
cates for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  stated 
that  the  objects  of  the  league  were  achieved 
two  years  earlier  than  otherwise,  owing  to 
the  introduction  of  cheap  postage.  Conduc- 
tors of  schools  and  educatioual  establishments 
stated  how  people  were  learning  every  where 
to  write  for  the  first  time,  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  a  free  correspondence.  In  all 
the  large  towns,  too,  it  was  remarked  that 
night-classes  were  springing  up  for  teaching 
writing  to  adults.  As  the  system  made  pro- 
gress with  the  public,  Mr.  Hill's  recommenda- 
tions and  improvements  extended  and  expand- 
ed, A  cheap  registration  started  into  exist- 
ence, simplification  was  introduced  in  the  mode 
of  sorting  letters,  slits  were  suggested  in 
the  doors  of  houses,  restriction  as  to  the  weight 
of  parcels  was  removed,  and  a  book  rate  was 
established.    It  was  also  suggested  that  railway 


stations  should  have  post-offices  connected  with 
them,  and  that  sorting  should  be  done  in  the 
train  and  in  the  packets.  The  union  of  the 
two  corps  of  general  and  district  letter-carriers, 
the  establishment  of  district  offices,  and  an 
hourly  delivery  instead  of  every  two  hours, 
were  also  suggested  by  Mr.  Hill,  and,  after  be- 
ing strenuously  combated  by  the  authorities, 
carried  b j  the  indefatigable  secretary. 

The  amalgamation  of  the  general  post  and 
what  were  called  the  London  district  carriers 
did  not  take  place  till  1855,  when  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  was  postmaster-general.  For  this 
amalgamation  Mr.  Hill  had  been  striving  from 
the  commencement.  It  avoided  the  waste 
of  time,  trouble  and  expense  consequent  on 
two  bodies  of  men — the  one  being  paid  at  a 
much  higher  rate  of  wages — going  over  the 
same  ground. 

A  more  important  step  than  this  was  in  the 
division  of  London  into  ten  districts.  Under 
the  new  arrangement,  instead  of  district  letters 
being  carried  from  the  receiving  houses  to  the 
chief  office  in  St.  Martin's-le- Grand,  to  be 
there  sorted  and  re-distributed,  they  were  sort- 
ed and  distributed  at  the  district  office  ac- 
cording to  their  address.  An  important  part 
of  the  new  scheme  was,  that  London  should  be 
considered  in  the  principal  post-offices  as  ten 
diflerent  towns,  each  with  its  own  center  of  op- 
erations, and  that  the  letters  should  be  assorted 
and  dispatched  on  this  principle.  A  new  and 
special  service  was  brought  into  operation  be- 
tween England  and  Ireland  on  the  1st  cf  Octo- 
ber, 1860.  Night  and  day  mail  trains  have 
from  that  date  been  run  from  Euston-square 
to  Holyhead,  and  special  steamers  have  been 
employed  at  an  enormous  expense  to  cross  the 
channel.  Letter-sorting  is  now  carried  on  not-  • 
only  in  the  trains  but  on  board  the  packets,  near- 
ly all  the  post-office  work  for  immediate  deliv- 
ery being  accomplished  between  London  and 
Dublin  and  Dublin  and  London  respectively. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


[From  the  Agriculturist.] 
MANAGEMENT  OF  DOMESTICS. 

The  scarcity  of  "  good  help''  is  only  equalled 
by  the  infrequency  of  good  mistresses.  The 
few  who  know  how  to  manage  domestics,  usually 
have  faithful  service,  so  that  in  general  more 
than  half  the  blame  for  servants'  faults  should 
be  shared  by  their  employer's.  This  may  seem 
harsh  but  remember,  that  the  employed  are,  as 
a  class,  of  inferior  capacity,  needing  direction, 
and  most  likely  to  go  wrong  without  it.  From 
her  position  the  mistress  has  it  in  her  power  to 
guide  those  not  determinedly  intractable  or 
helplessly  stupid,  and  it  is  her  duty  to  do  it, — 
failing  in  this  she  sacrifices  much  domestic 
comfort,  and  inflicts  positive  injury  on  her  de- 
pendents.   A  large  proportion  of  servants  are 
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foreign  immigrants,  ignorant  of  our  customs, 
needing  to  be  taught  almost  every  thing  pertain- 
ing to  house-keeping,  and  requiring  no  small 
stuck  of  patience  on  the  part  of  those  who  un- 
dertake the  task.  Lack  of  this  quality  is  the 
beginning  of  half  the  house-keeper's  troubles. 
Something  goes  wrong,  and  the  girl  at  once 
"  acts  a  scolding."  In  most  cases,  kindly  point- 
ing out  the  error,  showing  a  personal  interest  in 
the  improvement  of  the  girl,  and  judiciously 
praising  every  attempt  at  better  performance, 
will  keep  alive  not  only  kindly  feeling  but  a 
constant  endeavor  to  please.  The  girl  should  be 
plainly  directed  as  to  what  is  expected  of  her, 
and  there  should  be  an  inflexible  requirement 
of  obedience  to  all  household  regulations.  This 
may  call  for  no  little  firomess,  but  it  should  be 
so  blended  with  gentleness  that  no  needless  oppo- 
sition be  provoked.  Human  nature  everywhere 
rebels  against  harshness,  but  is  attracted  by 
kindness  of  manner.  A  judicious  mistress  will 
plan  to  lighten  the  labours  of  her  domestics. 
A  girl  who  sees  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  her 
mistress  to  make  work  merely  to  keep  her  busy, 
will  very  naturally  and  justly  take  it  as  easy  as 
possible.  If,  however,  there  be  a  prospect  of 
finishing  up,  and  enjoying  a  little  leisure  each 
day,  it  will  stimulate  to  cheerful  and  active 
performance  of  duty.  Service  at  housework,  is 
at  best,  not  an  inviting  employment,  not  one 
which  parents  would  generally  choose  for  a 
dau2;hter;  let  this  fact  be  kept  in  mind,  and 
have  its  influence  in  awaking  feelings  of  sym- 
pathy as  well  as  inciting  just  dealing  toward 
those  whom  circumstances  have  placed  in  the 
position  of  domestics. 

Fi-om  the  (British)  Messenger. 
DULL  CHILDREN. 

One  would  be  disposed  to  conclude  that  the 
number  of  dull  children  of  each  sex  was  very 
large,  were  we  to  form  our  judgment  on  the 
positive  assertions  of  many  teachers.  You  en- 
ter into  a  school,  and  see  a  class  under  instruc- 
tion, and  you  observe  some  children  at  the  bot- 
tom over  whom  the  questions  pass  rapidly  with- 
out receiving  any  answer.  The  teacher  tells 
you  that  it  is  no  use  expecting  any  answer  from 
them,  "  they  are  so  dull," — probably  he  will 
bay  "  stupid."  Yet,  strong  as  this  evidence 
appears  to  be,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
proportion  of  really  dull  children  is  much 
less  than  we  should  be  led  to  suppose.  I  in- 
variably find  the  number  of  dunces  in  a  class} 
to  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  teacher's  qual-  [ 
ifications.  If  he  is  endued  with  knowledge, 
good  temper,  and  patience — indispensable  re- 
quirements— although  you  find  in  his  class  chil- 
dren of  various  capacities,  it  is  a  question  if  you 
find  a  dunce  among  tbtm.  Now  this  fact  leads 
to  the  inference,  that  the  notion  as  to  the  prev- 
alence of  dullnesb  in  children  is  to  be  ascribed 


to  the  incompetence  or  negligence  of  those  who 
undertake  to  train  them,  rather  than  to  the  in- 
capacity of  th€  pupils. 

That  there  is  such  a  thing  as  positive  and 
extreme  dullness  is  not  to  be  denied.  It  con- 
sists in  very  great  difficulty  in  taking  in  an 
idea,  slowness  of  attention  and  memory,  and 
usually  slowness  of  action  also.  This  cloudy 
state  of  intellect  may  clear  away  as  age  advan- 
ces; while  it  lasts,  however,  it  must  be  taken 
as  it  is,  and  made  the  best  of.  Unpromising 
as  it  may  be,  there  are  faculties  there  which 
are  capable  of  improvement.  Only  let  chil- 
dren be  treated  according  to  their  mental  stat- 
ure. Proportion  the  burden  to  the  shoulders, 
and  do  not  expect  from  the  weak  the  same 
amount  or  kind  of  labor  which  you  expect  from 
the  robust.  Yet  there  are  some  teachers  who 
treat  incapacity  as  a  fault,  to  be  rebuked  and 
punished.  This  is  at  once  unreasonable  and  cruel, 
in  some  there  is  also  an  unhappy  tendency 
to  make  a  butt  of  a  dull  child,  at  which  to  aim 
the  shafts  of  their  wit  and  sarcasm.  Such  con- 
duct is  un97orthy  of  a  man.  It  is  cowardly; 
it  cannot  be  replied  to  by  the  unfortunate  ob- 
ject of  it,  nor  by  his  class-mates,  the  more  no- 
ble-spirited of  whom  may  yet  burn  with  secret 
indignation.  And^  it  is  disgraceful,  just  as 
much  as  it  would  be  to  ridicule  the  loss  of  a 
child's  eye,  or  the  distortion  of  a  child's  limb. 

There  are  no  children,  however  dull,  unless 
actually  idiots,  whose  faculties  are  not  capable 
of  development.  Only  let  not  the  instruction 
be  of  an  unsuitable  kind  or  quality,  or  admin- 
istered in  a  repulsive  manner.  Among  the 
minds  reputed  dull,  are  not  unfrequently  found 
those  whose  powers  are  naturally  strong,  but 
remain  latent  for  a  time  until  elicited  by  some 
genial  influence.  Indeed,  it  has  been  remarked 
that  many  men  eminent  for  the  depth  and 
massiveness  of  their  mental  powers,  have  in 
childhood  been  considered  dull.  The  finest 
timber  is,  in  its  earliest  stages,  the  slowest  of 
growth.  The  poplar  and  willow  shoot  forth 
rapidly,  and  were  we  not  previously  acquainted 
with  their  nature,  we  might  anticipate  that 
these  would  result  in  stately  and  majestic 
trees.  The  Ocjk,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  slow  de- 
velopment, and  long  in  attaining  to  maturity. 
And  a  similar  diversity  may  often  be  seen  in 
the  unfolding  of  the  mental  faculties.  Nature 
in  these,  as  in  other  cases,  must  be  allowed  to  take 
its  course.  Yet,  although  we  cannot  control, 
we  may  aid  its  operations.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  in  those  minds  where  the  faculties 
lie  for  a  time  dormant,  the  slumber  remains 
unbroken  only  because  the  secret  of  dispersing 
it  is  unknown  or  not  employed.  Once  touch 
the  right  chord,  and  the  awakening  mind  re- 
sponds. The  child  becomes  conscious  of  a 
new  being  opening  up  within  him,  and  de- 
lights in  the  exercise  of  his  newly-discovered 
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powers.  I  am  no  advocate  of  the  hot-bed  men- 
tal system,  which  endeavors  to  force  the  youth- 
ful faculties  to  a  premature  development.  This 
is  in  every  view  to  be  deprecated.  It  is  injuri- 
ous to  both  mind  and  body.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  would  not  expose  a  child  to  influences 
adverse  to  the  healthy  development  of  its  facul- 
ties; I  would  place  the  seed  or  tender  plant  in 
a  soil  congenial  to  it.  I  would  not  set  the 
acorn  or  the  sapling  oak  in  a  situation  where  the 
nutriment  would  be  too  scant,  or  its  surround- 
ings hurtful,  but  so  that  the  sun  and  air,  soil 
and  moisture  would  all  be  in  itsfavor. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  ideas  are  food  to 
the  mind.  In  proportion  as  it  receives  and  di- 
gests them,  it  gains  strength  and  expands,  and 
puts  forth  its  powers.  Knowledge,  whatever 
its  subject,  consists  of  a  succession  of  ideas. 
The  success  of  a  teacher,  then,  depends  on  his 
presenting  what  he  has  to  impart  in  such  a 
form,  that  it  can  be  clearly  comprehended,  and 
in  such  a  quantity,  that  it  shall  not  weary  or 
overload  the  mind.  Quintillian  remnrks  that 
the  youthful  mind  is  like  a  narrow  necked 
bottle;  to  fill  it  you  must  pour  in  the  liquid, 
not  with  a  stream,  but  drop  by  drop."  Nor  is 
this  all.  It  must  be  the  aim  of  the  teacher  to 
adapt  the  idea  he  wishes  to  convey,  to  the  de- 
gree of  knowledge  and  capacity  in  the  pupil. 
He  must  for  the  time  descend,  as  far  as  in  him 
lies,  to  his  level,  and  as  it  were,  accompany  him 
on  his  upward  path.  Rousseau,  in  his  "  Emile" 
— a  book  which  with  much  that  is  wild,  and 
much  that  is  objectionable,  contains  some 
things  of  sterling  value, — lays  down  this  as  a 
fundamental  maxim  of  education.  He  does, 
indeed,  propose  to  push  it  to  a  somewhat  ridic- 
ulous extreme.  Yet,  although,  it  would  be  ab- 
surd for  the  tutor  to  attempt  to  play  the  boy, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  adapt 
his  explanations  to  the  pupil's  ideas  if  he  would 
impart  instruction  with  success.  This  I  believe 
to  be  the  secret  of  all  good  teaching. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  many  a  child  presents 
the  appearance  of  dullness,  merely  because  the 
avenue  of  his  mind  has  not  been  found  ;  and 
not  found  because  not  sought.  It  is  unreason- 
able to  expect  that  one  uniform  mode  of  in- 
Btruction  shall  be  equally  intelligible  to  all. 
One  mind  will  catch  the  idea  at  once,  because 
it  links  itself  to  what  it  already  possesses ;  to 
another  the  idea  is  lost,  because  there  is  no 
such  connecting  link.  Such  cases  are  ordina 
rily  set  down  as  proof  of  dullness.  But  the  in- 
telligent preceptor  will  endeavor  to  discover 
where  the  difficulty  lies,  and  to  remove  it. 
And  this  he  will  notdoby  scolding,  or  by  calling 
the  child  "  stupid" — for  if  once  thi^  impression 
is  made  on  the  mind,  it  relaxes  all  its  energies 
— but  by  varying  the  explanation,  presenting 
the  idea  in  different  words  under  various  as- 
pects, and  with  new  illustrations.    A  boy  even 


of  the  most  reflective  mind  may  at  times 
be  found  to  encounter  greater  difficulties 
than  others  of  inferior  powers.  Some  idea, 
springing  out  6f  the  subject  under  attention, 
passes  across  his  mind,  obscures  the  explana- 
tion, and  he  is  left  in  confusion.  If,  while  he 
is  in  this  state  the  subject  is  proceeded  with, 
all  becomes  a  riddle  to  him,  and  his  attempts 
to  answer  the  questions  put  to  him  will  seem 
to  betray  stupidity.  Yet  the  truth  is,  that  his 
mind  was  more  on  the  alert  than  were  those  of 
the'others,  and  it  stumbled  through  its  own  ac- 
tivity. The  teacher's  part  in  such  a  case  is 
obvious.  He  will  ascertain  where  the  stum- 
bling-block lies,  and  take  it  out  of  the  way. 

One  remark  more,  and  that  is  to  enter  my 
protest  against  the  memo?-?Ver  system^  which,  to 
the  disgrace  of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  is  still  to  be  met  with  in  schools.  It 
invariably  marks  an  incompetent  teacher. 
It  reduces  all  the  pupils  to  the  single  test  of 
memory,  and  leaves  the  superior  powers  uncul- 
tivated, and  so  brings  under  the  stigma  of  dull- 
ness all  who  are  not  endowed  with  more  mem- 
ory than  understanding.  It  is  true  that  the 
memory  should  be  kept  in  exercise,  but  let  the 
understanding  go  along  with  it,  and  then  the 
exercise  becomes  both  pleasant  and  profltable. 

S. 


ARE  HURRICANE8  CAUSED  BY  METEORS  ? 

Among  the  most  mysterious  actions  of  the 
atmosphere  are  those  blasts  of  wind  that  some- 
times rush  along  in  narrow  paths  with  terrific 
violence  for  a  moderate  period  of  time  and  for 
a  moderate  distance.  May  not  these  be  caused 
by  the  passage  of  meteoric  stones  through  the 
air  ? 

The  great  meteor  which  passed  over  this  city 
on  the  20th  of  July,  1860,  was  seen  at  Elmira 
at  five  minutes  before  9  o'clock  in  the  evening ; 
a  fraction  of  a  minute  later  it  flashed  over  this 
city;  and  in  a  few  seconds  it  was  lighting  up 
the  east  end  of  Long  Island,  90  miles  away. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  heat  of  these  bodies  is 
caused  by  the  destruction  of  their  motion  from 
the  resistance  of  the  air,  and  that  large  num- 
bers of  them  are  so  highly  heated  as  not  only 
to  be  melted,  but  to  be  evaporated,  when  they 
would  of  course  be  dissipated  in  the  atmo.sphere. 
Would  not  one  of  these  bodies,  rushing  at  such 
immense  velocity  through  the  air,  necessarily 
produce  a  narrow  and  violent  blast  of  wind 
along  its  track,  conforming  in  all  respects  to 
the  singular  hurricanes  that  so  frequently  oc- 
cur ? 

If  the  earth  should  be  stopped  in  its  orbit, 
it  would  begin  to  fall  straight  towards  the  sun. 
As  it  approached  more  nearly  to  that  great 
source  of  heat  it  would  soon  reach  a  point  where 
the  temperature  is  as  high  as  212*^,  and  then 
all  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean  would  be  evapor- 
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ated.  A.S  it  di^ew  still  nearer,  the  rocks  would 
be  melted,  aad  afterwards  they  also  would  be 
evaporated.  Before  it  reached  the  sun,  this 
solid  earth  would  be  converted  into  a  vast  vol- 
ume of  red  hot  gas,  which,  when  it  fell  into 
the  fiery  atmosphere  of  the  sun,  would  merely 
produce  blasts  of  wind  from  the  point  where  it 
struck  outward  in  ail  directions. — Scientific 
American.  ^ 


DISCOVERY  OF  AN  ANCIENT  ROMAN  DRAINING 
WHEEL. 

M.  Andre  Sanson  gives  a  description  in  the 
Paris  Fresse  of  the  discovery  in  one  of  the 
mines  of  Portugal  of  an  old  wheel  which  was 
doubtless  employed  by  the  Romans  to  raise 
water  in  the  operation  of  draining  tbe  mine. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  hydraulic  works  of 
the  Komans  surpassed  in  extent  any  of  those 
of  modern  times.  As  that  great  people  had 
not  the  use  of  either  steel  or  gunpowder,  they 
were  sometimes  obliged  to  raise  water  over  a 
ledge  where  modern  engineers  would  carry  it 
right  through.  In  some  of  the  mines  of  San 
Domingo  they  dug  draining  galleries  nearly 
three  miles  in  length,  but  in  some  places  the 
water  was  raised  by  wheels  to  carry  it  over 
rocks  that  crossed  the  drift.  Eight  of  these 
wheels  have  recently  been  discovered  by  the 
miners  who  are  now  working  the  same  old 
mines.  These  wheels  are  made  of  wood,  the 
arms  and  felloes  of  pine,  and  the  axle  and  its 
support  of  oak,  the  fabric  being  remarkable  for 
the  lightness  of  its  construction.  It  is  supposed 
that  these  wheels  cannot  be  less  than  1,450 
years  old,  and  the  wood  is  in  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation,  owing  to  its  immersion  in  water 
charged  with  the  salts  of  copper  and  iron. 
From  their  position  and  construction  these 
wheels  are  presumed  to  have  been  worked  as 
tread-mills  by  men  standing  with  naked  feet 
upon  one  side.  The  water  was  raised  by  one 
wheel  into  a  basin,  from  which  it  was  elevated 
another  stage  by  the  second  wheel,  and  so  on 
for  eight  stages.  The  wheel  described  by  M. 
Sanson  is  on  exhibition  at  the  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Trades.  It  is  21  feet  7  inches  in  di- 
ameter, and  19  inches  across  the  face. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Mbal.— The  Flour  market  is  dull,  and 
ttiere  is  little  demand  except  for  tbe  supply  of  the 
home  trade.  The  quotations  rule  at  $9  75@,10  00  per 
barrel  for  superfine,  $10  75@11  00  for  extra,  $11  25@ 
12  OOfor  extra  family,  and$r2  2.5@12  50  for  fancy  lots. 
Kye  Flour  and  Corn  Meal  are  quiet  and  unchanged. 

Grain. — The  demand  for  wheat  has  fallen  off. 
Sales  of  Red  at  $2  53@,2  65  for  Pennsylvania  ;  White 
is  held  at  $2  70@2  80  per  bushel.  Rye  sold  at$I  70. 
Corn  is  scarce.  Yellow  sold  at  $1  68.  Oats  ^were 
steady  at  86  cents. 


BATES  OP  ADVERTISING. 

A  limited  aiuouat  of  advertising  in  this  paper  will  be  done  at 
the  following  prices;  six  lines  or  less  (this  size  type)  a  square: 

One  insertion   60  cts. 

Two  insertions  $1  00 

For  every  additional  insertion   40  cts. 

For  every  additional  line  or  part  thereof   10  cts. 

Philada,  8th  mo.  27, 1864. 


WALL  PAPER  AND  WINDOW-SHADE  STORE  — Plain,  Fig- 
ured and  Decorative  Wall  Papers;  Window-Shades  in  light 
and  dark  colors,  plain  and  gilt  bordered;  also  Oil  Cloth  and 
Linen,  for  shading;  Fireboard  and  Transom  p.ipers,  he  Ac. 
Workmen  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country,  at  city  rates. 
Samuel  F.  Balderston  &  Son. 

No.  902  Spring  Garden  Street,  Philada. 

10th  mo.  1.— 12t.  1217. 


STOKES  &  FOULKE,  MERCHANT  TAILORS,  N^.  516  Arch  St. 
have  on  hand  a  good  assortment  of  CLOTHS,  CASSIMERKS, 
and  VESTINGS,  and  are  prepared  to  have  the  same  made  up  to 
order  in  good  style  and  at  moderate  prices. 
Particular  attention  given  to  making  Friends'  Clothing. 
10  mo.  1— 23t.  3,  4,  1865. 


BELLEVDE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE— A  Boarding  School  for 
OiRLS.  This  Institution,  healthfully  and  beautifully  located 
about  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  on  the  northern  limits  of 
Attleboro',  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  will  open  its  winter  term 
on  the  first  day  of  Tenth  month,  1864,  (10th  mo.  1st,  1864).  The 
course  of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a  complete  £m- 
glis/i.  Classical  and  jrlat/iematical  education.  Superior  facilities 
afforded  for  the  acquisition  of  the  French  language. 

For  terms  of  admission  and  other  particulars,  see  Circular, 
which  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Principals,  Attleboro* 
P.  0.,  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 

Israel  J.  Grahame, 
_  Jane  P.  Grahame, 

827 — 6  mos.  Principals. 


CONCORD VILLE  SE3IINARY,  for  Young  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men,  is  located  near  Concord  Station,  on  the  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  Central  K.  R.,  20  miles  west  of  Philadelphia, 

Winter  Term  of  twenty-four  weeks  will  commence  10th  month 
3d,  1864.    For  Catalogue  apply  to  Joseph  Shortledge,  or  AUGua- 
Tus  C.  N0RRI8,  Coucordville,  Delaware  couuty.  Pa. 
8th  mo  20,  1864.— tf. 


WM.  HEACOCK,  General  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North 
Ninth  Street. — A  general  assortment  ofready -made  Coffins, 
and  every  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  "Fair  Hill"  Burial  | 
Ground, — Funerals,  and  all  other  business  connected  with  the 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 
7  th  mo.  30.— ly.  p.wx.nz. 


FOR  SALE,  at  Clarksboro',  Gloucester  county,  New  Jersey,  a 
Desirable  Farm,  containing  80  acres;  with  meadow,  good 
stream  of  water,  timber,  good  buildings,  etc.,  situated  on  the  Sa- 
lem and  Gloucester  turnpike,  five  miles  below  Woodbury.  For 
particulars  e.iquire  of  Wm.  Haines,  "  Cedar  Lawn  Farm,"  near 
the  premises,  or  Thomas  P.  Marshall,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
9th  mo.  24,  1864.— tf. 


TELLWOOD  ZELL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Booksellers  and  Sta- 
•     tioners.  Second  Floor  No's.  17  and  19  South  Sixth  Street, 
Philadelphia.   Also,  Manufacturers  of  Photograph  Alboms,  and 
Publishers  of  Friends'  Books,  and  Fouike's  Almanac. 
3d  mo.  12,  1864,  tf. 


BOOKS  FOR  SALE  BY  THE  SUBSCRIBERS. 
"  Friends'  Miscellany,"  compiled  by  John  and  Tsaao 

Comly,  (11  vols.)  $7.5q 

Journal  of  John  Comly,  (600  pages)   1.50 

Conversations,  &c  ,  of  Thomas  Story   i.oo 

Journal  and  works  of  John  Woolman,  carefully  collated 

and  prepared  by  John  Comly  I.OO 

Hugh  Judge's  Journal   70 

Memoirs:  Ann  Byrd,  Isaac  Martin,  and  Rufus  Hall,  each-  ■ .  15 
Charle^  Comly,  Byberry,  Pa.. 
•  or,  Emmor  Comlv,  No.  131, 

3mo.  12,  1864.— tf.         North  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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EXTRACTS   FROM  JOURNAL  OP  DAVID  SANDS 
(Continued  from  page  547.) 

The  following  letter  from  David  Sands,  is 
supposed  to  be  addressed  to  James  Harford,  of 
Bristol : 

My  very  DEAR  Friend — 

I  returned  to  town  this  evening,  where  I  met 
with  thy  kind  letter,  which  was  a  cordial  to  my 
tried  mind  and  fatigued  body.  Since  I  wrote 
thee  last,  I  have  been  mostly  employed  in  vis- 
iting the  families  of  Clonmel  meeting,  which 
has  been  a  laborious  service  both  to  body  and 
mind,  as  they  are  pretty  numerous ;  but  I  feel 
a  hope  that  it  will  tend  to  the  furtherance  of 
Zion's  cause.  I  have  also  had  many  public 
meetings  with  those  not  of  our  Society,  which 
appeared  to  be  favored  opportunities;  one,  I 
think,  it  will  not  be  unpleasant  to  thee  to  hear 
of :  it  was  with  a  large  company  of  soldiers, 
from  Lancashire,  who  are  mostly  men  of  good 
families,  and  appeared  to  be  well-bred.  They 
accepted  the  offer  of  a  meeting  with  apparent 
gladness,  and  during  the  time  sat  with  great 
composure  of  mind  ;  and  the  Friends  who  were 
with  me  observed  they  had  seldom  known  a 
flaore  solemn  season.  Many  of  them,  after 
neeting,  acknowledged  it  had  been  to  them  a 
ime  of  favor,  which  they  hoped  never  to  for- 
get. It  may  seem,  from  what  I  have  written, 
hat  I  am  stationed  in  a  land  of  favors,  where 

might  sing  a  song  of  Zion  oftener  than  the 
eturning  light  of  the  morning ;  but,  my  dear 
rifind,  it  is  far  otherwise  with  me.    I  feel  my- 
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self  surrounded  with  many  discouragements; 
and  did  I  not  believe,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  that  I  am  here  in  Divine  appointment, 
my  situation  would  b^  insupportable  ;  as  I  feel 
much  of  my  time  like  a  sparrow  alone  on  the 
house-top ;  yet  I  do  not  desire  to  complain  of 
Him  who  has  not  only  a  right  to  dispose  of  his 
servants  as  he  pleases,  but  knows  how  to  do  it 
for  their  good  and  His  glory.  Therefore,  I  can 
only  say,  "  Thy  will  be  done,"  which  I  am  of- 
ten unable  to  say  in  that  humble  manner  I 
could  wish.  Thy  continued  brotherly  care, 
with  that  of  thy  dear  children,  joined  with 
your  near  sympathy,  is  very  strengthening  to 
me  ;  as  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  your  de- 
sires are  for  my  preservation^  and  that  I  may- 
endure  through  all  storms ;  in  which  I  trust 
you  are  joined  by  many  brethren  and  sifters, 
who  have  expressed  a  near  sympathy  with  me, 
since  being  in  this  land. 

I  came  here  with  a  hope  I  might  be  set  at 
liberty  to  return  to  Milford ;  but  this  at  present 
seems  uncertain,  as  I  have  not  yet  been  in  the 
North,  nor  has  there  a  way  clearly  opened  for 
it.  Travelling  remains  to  be  attended  with 
many  difficulties,  as  robberies  are  daily  com- 
mitted on  most  of  the  roads  throughout  the 
nation.  Yet,  should  that  now  appear  to  be  the 
way  cast  up  for  me,  I  hope  I  shall  still  perse- 
vere therein  with  a  becoming  cheerfulness, 
nothing  doubting :  knowing  that  I  am  safe  al- 
ways, whilst  He  whose  name  is  "  I  am  that  I 
am,''  is  with  me.    I  often  think  of  the  time  I 
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spent  in  company  with  thee  and  thy  dear  chil- 
dren, which  appears  as  a  day  of  feasting,  and  of 
drinking  wine  refined  from  the  lees  of  insincer- 
ity, which  greatly  abounds  in  some  parts  of  the 
world.  The  value  of  the  choicest  comforts  are 
best  known  by  the  want  of  them.  0,  could  I  have 
an  opportunity  of  opening  my  sorrows,  and  to 
pour  them  out  to  a  bosom  friend  !  I  believe  I 
should  often  find  relief;  but  that  I  cannot,  at 
least  am  afraid  of  doing  it.  I  must,  therefore, 
conceal  fhy  grief  and  hide  my  trials  for  the 
present,  until  I  meet  my  dear  friend  and  his 
beloved  children,  when  my  sorrows  will  be 
turned  into  joy.  Until  then,  farewell,  my  ten- 
derly beloved  friend.  David  Sands. 

The  Journal  proceeds  : — After  parting  with 
my  friends  at  Cork,  I  returned  to  Youghall,  and 
tarried  some  days,  visited  several  families,  and 
had  some  meetings.  From  this  place  I  went  to 
Clonmel,  and  from  thence  to  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  at  Waterford,  which  was  large,  and 
owned  in  a  good  degree  by  the  overshadowing 
of  Divine  love.  From  Waterford  I  returned  to 
Clonmel,  and  joined  Ann  Broadhead  in  a  visit  to 
the  families,  which  we  accomplished  in  much 
nearness  of  spirit ;  after  which  I  had  many  pub- 
lic meetings  in  and  about  Clonmel,  which  were 
favored  seasons.  From  this  place  I  returned 
to  Waterford,  and  tarried  several  days,  and  vis- 
ited some  families,  when  able. 

Here  I  received  many  kind  letters  from  my 
friends  in  England,  towards  whom  I  felt  my 
mind  drawn,  as  they  seemed  very  near  to  me, 
and  with  whom  I  greatly  desired  to  spend  a  life- 
tie  more  time  ;  yet  no  way  opening  to  leave  Ire- 
land at  present,  I  must  still  obey  my  best 
Guide,  though  it  is  hard  to  my  natural  inclina- 
tion, as  travelling  here  is  in  every  respect  un- 
pleasant, the  country  being  in  general  thinly 
inhabited  as  to  respectable  people,  and  now 
these  are  driven  into  garrisoned  towns,  for  many 
have  been  murdered,  or  have  fled  to  some  other 
country ;  so  that  poor  Ireland  at  this  time  ex- 
hibits a  mournful  appearance  ;  yet  I  have  been 
permitted  to  pass  along  without  any  let  or  hin- 
derance.  At  Waterford,  I  met  with  my  dear 
friend  Elizabeth  Usher,  whose  kindness  was 
very  great,  as  she  furnished  me  with  a  com- 
fortable carriage,  of  which  I  stood  in  need. 

12th  mo.  28th,  1798.-1  left  Waterford  to 
attend  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Cailow,  in 
Leinster  Province,  which,  though  not  large,  we 
were  favored  with  Divine  help.  Here  I  met 
with  my  kind  friends  Mary  Ridgway  and  Jane 
W^atson.  After  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  I  felt 
inclined  to  visit  the  families  of  Friends  in  this 
Monthly  Meeting.  During  my  stay,  I  had 
several  public  meetings,  which  were  attended 
by  many  very  respectable  people,  and  were 
solid  opportunities.  From  thence  I  went  to  a 
town  called  Athy,  where  a  few  Friends  reside, 
and  there  are  many  seeking  people.    I  had  sev- 


eral public  meetings  with  them,  much  to  my 
comfort.  From  this  place  I  went  to  Ballitore, 
and  visited  the  few  families  of  Friends  at  that 
place,  and  had  one  public  meeting.  This  was 
once  a  place  of  note  as  to  Friends,  but  is  now 
much  on  the  decline. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  time  in  which 
David  Sands  was  engaged  in  the  visit  to  Ire- 
land, he  appears  to  have  discontinued  his  Jour- 
nal; so  that  from  this  period  we  can  only  no- 
tice his  movements  from  the  brief  biographical 
sketch  prepared  by  some  members  of  his  own 
family,  and  which  has  already  been  largely 
quoted  from  in  the  early  part  of  these  memoirs ; 
or  from  letters  or  other  fragments. 

During  the  time  of  the  Rebellion,  Friends  in 
Ireland  were  very  careful  that  nothing  should 
pass  from  one  to  another  in  writing,  which,  if 
it  should  fall  into  improper  hands,  could  be  con- 
strued to  their  disadvantage. 

After  visiting  Ballitore,  as  noticed  in  his 
Journal,  he  visited  the  families  of  Friends  in 
Dublin  ;  and  proceeding  to  the  north,  engaged 
in  other  services  in  the  Province  of  Ulster. 

In  the  course  of  his  service  and  travels  in 
Ireland,  the  following  very  remarkable  circum- 
stance occurred ;  proving  that  the  ways  of 
Providence  are  fjrequently  inscrutable,  in  his 
gracious  interposition  for  the  deliverance  of  his 
creatures  from  the  power  of  the  enemy,  and  in 
leading  his  ministers  and  messengers  by  a  way 
that  they  know  not,  in  the  simple  obedience  of 
faith,  that  so  he  may  make  them  instrumental 
in  effecting  his  wise  and  gracious  purposes.  As 
be  was  riding  along  he  felt  a  concern  to  stop 
and  appoint  a  meeting,  to  which  his  compan- 
ions offered  some  objections  j  as  it  was  a  place 
but  thinly  peopled,  and  the  night  very  stormy; 
so  that  probably  few  would  attend.  But  David 
Sands  did  not  feel  easy  to  give  it  up,  saying, 
"  If  there  are  but  few  the  great  and  good 
Shepherd  has  promised  to  be  with  us,  and  I 
shall  feel  clear  in  having  done  what  appears  to 
be  my  duty."  They  yielded  to  his  concern, 
and  notice  was  given.  At  the  time  appointed 
a  greater  number  assembled  than  was  expected. 
The  meeting  became  settled  in  much  solemnity. 
He  arose,  commencing  his  testimony  with  these 
words, — "  Resist  the  devil,  and  he  will  flee 
from  you.  Turn  unto  Him  who  is  able  and 
willing  to  save ;  although  your  sins  be  as  scar- 
let. He  will  make  them  white  in  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb.  He  is  still  waiting  to  be  gracious, 
and  though  you  have  strayed  far  from  the  fold, 
He  will  lead  you  as  unto  pleasant  pastures, 
where  streams  of  living  water  flow  for  ever- 
more.^' He  had  much  to  offer,  all  pointing  and 
leading  to  the  one  great  Fountain  of  Mercy ; 
and  then  added, — "  I  am  bound  to  express  my 
feeling  and  impression  (though  I  know  not  for 
whom  it  is  intended,)  that  I  believe  there  are 
those  present  who  have  been  so  far  led  astray 
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by  the  enemy  of  their  soul's  salvation,  as  to  be 
ready  to  take  their  own  life."  Soon  after  this 
the  meeting  broke  up,  when  a  man  of  a  respec- 
table appearance,  under  great  distress  of  min(f, 
approached  him,  saying, — "  Your  message  is  to 
me  ;  it  is  true  that  I  now  have  the  instruments 
of  death  in  my  pocket.  I  have  become  weary 
of  life,  and  have  no  resolution  to  withstand  the 
Tempter,  so  as  to  face  the  cruel  blasts  of  adver- 
sity, and  had  determined  this  night  to  commit 
the  fatal  deed.  Yet  I  felt  the  awful  responsi- 
bility; and  having  heard  of  this  meeting,  and 
knowing  that  Friends  often  sat  in  silence,  I 
believed  that  I  should  be  enabled  to  become 
calm  and  composed  'before  the  awful  close  of 
life.  But  now  I  have  abundant  reason  to  bless 
God,  in  that  he  has  made  you  the  instrument 
of  saving  my  life,  as  also  my  immortal  soul ; 
which,"  but  for  this  interposition,  would  have 
lushed  unbidden  into  the  presence  of  an  in- 
sulted God.^'  His  heart  now  overflowed  with 
gratitude  both  toward  D.  Sands  as  the  instru- 
ment, and  unto  the  Lord,  by  whom  he  was  thus 
sent  to  save  a  fellow-creature  from  destruction. 

It  is  stated  that  soon  alter  this  wonderful 
providential  interposition,  this  person  became  a 
changed  and  greatly  improved  character. 

The  time  of  David  Sands'  travels  in  the  north 
of  Ireland  was  a  period  of  deep  exercise  to 
rightly  concerned  Friends,  with  whom  he  sym- 
pathized, and  largely  partook  of  their  trials. 
He  felt  that  great  care  was  needful  that  he 
might  be  preserved  from  giving  any  just  cause 
of  offence,  so  that  no  advantage  might  be  given 
to  the  adversaries  of  truth  ;  whilst  he  was  de- 
sirous to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  Saints.  It  was  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel,  as  taught  by  our  Holy  Redeemer, 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  Apostles,  for 
which  he^  contended  :  and  he  was  enabled  to 
discharge  his  duty  as  a  faithful  messenger, 
charged  with  Divine  authority,  to  the  comfort 
of  many  minds.  Thus  he  felt  the  necessity  for 
daily  watchfulness,  depending  upon  that  Divine 
power  and  support  which  through  all  his  trials 
and  exercises  had  never  failed  ;  but  which,  like 
the  manna  by  which  the  children  of  Israel 
were  sustained  in  the  wilderness,  had  to  be 
gathered  daily. 

After  feeling  released  from  further  service 
in  Ireland,  he  returned  to  England  with  peace 
of  mind,  about  the  5th  month,  1799,  and  was 
received  with  much  kindness  and  affection  by 
many  Friends,  who  truly  sympathized  with  him 
in  his  unwearied  labors,  both  amongst  Friends 
and  those  of  other  societies ;  in  his  extensive 
journeyings  in  the  cause  of  truth,  and  in  his 
love  to  his  fellow-creatures,  that  they  might  re- 
oeive  the  word  of  eternal  life.  The  unity  of 
his  friends  he  felt  to  be  very  precious,  and  cause 
of  thankfulness  to  his  great  and  good  Master, 
irho  had  preserved  him  through  so  many  close 


trials,  had  so  graciously  owned  his  ministry, 
and  favored  him  to  return  to  his  friends  in  Eng- 
land with  the  reward  of  peace.  There  does  not 
appear  any  memorandum  of  the  exact  date  of 
David  Sands'  arrival  in  England  ;  but  it  is  ap- 
prehended that  it  was  a  little  previoift  to  the 
London  Yearly  Meeting  of  1799. 

The  unsoundness  in  doctrine  which  had  man- 
ifested itself  in  Ireland  was  now  attempted  to 
be  infused  into  the  minds  of  some  of  the  inex- 
perienced and  unwary  amongst  Friends  in  Eng-  ^ 
land,  (chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Hannah 
Barnard,  who  came  over  as  a  minister  from 
America,  and  her  adherents.)  We  shall  again 
have  occasion  to  revert  to  this  individual: 
These  insidious  attempts  deeply  affected  the 
vigilant  and  tenderly  concerned  mind  of  David 
Sands ;  to  whom  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
had  ever  been  very  precious ;  and  some  allu- 
sion will  be  found  to  them  in  the  following  let- 
ters from  Richard  Reynolds  : — 

CoALBRooK  Dale,  2d  mo.  26th,  1799. 
Dear  Friend — 

By  thy  acceptable  letter  of  the  6th  instant, 
I  was  glad  to  find  not  only  that  thou  art  better 
in  health,  but  that  thou  so  remembers  me  as  to 
inquire  if  I  am  still  in  the  land  of  the  living. 
I  continue  to  breathe  the  air  of  this  world;  but 
such  has  been  my  spiritual  poverty  and  deser- 
tion, that  if  I  may  yet  be  written  "  among  the 
living  of  Jerusalem,"  the  strongest  indication 
of  it  seems  to  be  that  I  am  not  always  insensi- 
ble of  my  own  wants  and  weakness,  or  indiffer- 
ent to  the  cause  of  truth,  or  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  propagation  or  promotion  of  it. 
And  amongst  them,  thou  hast  been  frequently 
remembered  by  me,  though  I  admitted  that  thj 
late  arduous  engagement  might  sufliciently 
account  for  thy  appearing  to  have  forgotten 
me.  I  have  heard,  and  was  grieved  as  well  as 
surprised,  to  hear  of  the  departure  of  some  in 
Ireland  from  the  faith  of  their  forefathers — 
may  I  not  say  from  the  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  Saints :  of  some  to  whom  I  looked  up,  not 
only  as  being  further  advanced,  but  more  es- 
tablished in  it  than  myself.  But  I  rejoice  that 
some  have  returned  ;  and  earnestly  desire  that 
thy  hope  for  the  rest  may  be  accomplished. 

By  a  letter  received  this  week,  I  understand 
William  Savery  has  been  ill,  owing  to  his  great 
exertion  in  his  tanyard,  which  he  found  in 
great  disorder  when  he  returned  from  Europe. 
He  had  been  confined,  but  was  then  getting 
better. 

Of  those  in  thifi  land  from  America,  I  hear 
that  Thomas  Scattergood  is  in  London,  being 
lately  returned  from  Kent,  where  he  attended 
at  the  funeral  of  our  ancient  J'riend,  Sarah  Beck, 
Dover ;  that  Charity  Cook  and  Mary  Sweat  had 
nearly  concluded  their  visit  to  the  families  in 
Gracechurch- Street  Monthly  Meeting;  and 
that  Sarah  Harrison  was  yet  detained  at  Mary 
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Alexander's,  at  Needham,  poorly  in  health.  I 
hope  this  will  find  thee  well  on  thy  way  in  the 
important  service  of  visiting  the  families  of 
Friends  in  Dublin  ;  and  if,  at  the  completion  of 
all  that  is  or  may  be  required  of  thee  in  Ire- 
land, thou  should  find  freedom  to  visit  thy 
friends  in  Old  England  once  more,  I  shall  re- 
joice ;  and  more  especially  in  the  l^ope  thou 
permittest  me  to  indulge,  that  thou  will  come 
pretty  directly  to  my  habitation,  where  thou 
mayest  depend  on  a  cordial  reception ;  and  that 
many  will  be  glad  to  see  thee  at  the  Dale, 
where  I  think  thou  hast  not  yet  been.  I  shall 
address  this  to  the  care  of  Joseph  Williams,  to 
whom  please  give  my  love  ;  and  I  hope  he  has 
received  a  few  lines,  by  which  I  took  the  liber- 
ty to  request  him  to  procure  some  books  for  me 
that  were  printed  in  Dublin.  Thy  affectionate 
friend.  Kichard  Eeynolds. 


*'God 
may  run 
and  are 
cording 
what  we 
to  give ; 
receive 
graces."- 


(To  be  continued.) 

usually  dispenses  his  mercies,  that  they 
over  our  thoughts  and  expectations, 
given  in  no  proportion  to  us,  but  ac- 

to  God's  measures;  he  considering  not 
are  worthy  of,  but  what  is  fit  for  him 
he  only  requiring  of  us  capacities  to 

his  favors,  and  fair  reception  of  his 

— Jeremy  Taylor. 


THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  SCIENTIFIC  KNOW- 
LEDGE AND  COMMON  KNOWLEDGE. 

[Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  essay  on  the  Genesis  of 
Science,  has  the  following  remarks.] 

There  has  ever  prevailed  among  men  a  vague 
notion  that  scientific  knowledge  differs  in  na- 
ture from  ordinary  knowledge.  By  the  Greeks, 
with  whom  mathematics — literally  things  learnt 
— was  alone  considered  as  knowledge  proper, 
the  distinction  must  have  been  strongly  felt; 
and  it  has  ever  since  maintained  itself  in  the 
general  mind.  Though,  considering  the  con- 
trast between  the  achievements  of  science  and 
those  of  daily  unmethodic  thinking,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  such  a'^istinction  has  been  as- 
sumed ;  yet  it  needs  but  to  rise  a  little  above 
the  common  point  of  view,  to  see  that  no  such 
distinction  can  really  exist — or  that,  at  best,  it 
is  but  a  superficial  distinction.  The  same  fac- 
ulties are  employed  in  both  cases,  and  in  both 
cases  their  mode  of  operation  is  fundamentally 
the  same. 

If  we  say  that  science  is  organized  know- 
ledge, we  are  met  by  the  truth  that  all  know- 
ledge is  organized  to  a  greater  or  less  degree — 
that  the  commonest  actions  of  the  household 
and  the  field  presuppose  facts  colligated,  infer- 
ences drawn,  results  expected;  and  that  the 
general  success  of  these  actions  prove  the  data 
by  which  they  were  guided  to  have  been  cor- 
reel ly  put  together.    If,  again,  we  say  that  sci- 


ence is  prevision,  is  a  seeing  beforehand— is  a 
knowing  in  what  times,  places,  combinations, 
^or  sequences  specified  phenomena  will  be 
found ;  we  are  yet  obliged  to  confess  that  the 
definition  includes  much  that  is  utterly  foreign 
to  science  in  its  ordinary  acceptation.  For 
example,  a  child's  knowledge  of  an  apple. 
This  as  far  as  it  goes  consists  in  previsions. 
When  a  child  sees  a  certain  form  and  colors, 
it  knows  that  if  it  puts  out  its  hand  it  will  have 
certain  impressions  of  resistance  and  roundness 
and  smoothness  ;  and  if  it  bites,  a  certain  taste. 
And  manifestly  its  general  acquaintaace  with 
surrounding  objects  is  of  like  nature — is  made 
up  of  facts  concerning  them,  so  grouped  as  that 
any  part  of  a  group  being  perceived,  the  ex- 
istence of  the  other  facts  included  in  it  is  fore- 
seen. 

If,  once  more,  we  say  that  science  is  exact 
prevision,  we  still  fail  to  establish  the  supposed 
difference.    Not  only  do  we  find  that  much  of 
what  we  call  science  is  not  exact,  and  that 
some  of  it  as  physiology,  can  never  become  ex- 
act ;  but  we  find  further  that  many  of  the  pre- 
visions constituting  the  common  stock  alike  of 
wise  and  ignorant  are  exact.    That  an  unsup- 
ported body  will  fall;  that  a  lighted  candle 
will  go  out  when^immersed  in  water;  that  ice 
will  melt  when  thrown  on  fire — these,  and 
many  like  predictions  relating  to  the  familiar 
properties  of  things  have  as  high  a  degree  of 
accuracy  as  predictions  are  capable  of.    It  is 
true  that  the  results  predicted  are  of  a  very 
general  character  ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  true 
that  they  are  rigorously  correct  as  far  as  they 
go  ;  and  this  is  all  that  is  requisite  to  fulfil  the 
definition.     There  is  perfect  accordance  be- 
tween the  anticipated  phenomena  and  the  ac- 
tual ones ;  and  no  more  can  be  said  of  the 
highest  achievements  of  the  sciences  specially 
characterized  as  exact.  Lfai 
Seeing  thus  that  the  assumed  distinction  iPot 
between  scientific   knowledge   and    common  plac 
knowledge  is  not  logically  justifiable  ;  and  yet  ipccoii 
feeling,  as  we  must,  that  however  impossible  it  1  of  the 
may  be  to  draw  a  line  between  them,  the  two 
are  not  practically  identical ;  there  arises  the 
question — What  is  the  relationship  that  exists 
between  them  ?    A  partial  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion may  be  drawn  from  the  illustrations  just 
given.    On  reconsidering  them,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  those  portions  of  ordinary  know- 
ledge which  are  identical  in  character  with  sci- 
entific knowledge,  comprehend  only  such  com- 


ficend 
Gtlier 
ion, 

of  the 


iDacces; 


binations  of  phenomena  as  are  directly  cogniz- 
able by  the  senses,  and  are  of  simple,  invaria- 
ble nature.  That  the  smoke  from  a  fire  which 
she  is  lighting  will  ascend,  and  that  the  fire 
will  presently  boil  water,  are  previsions  which 
the  servant  girl  makes  equally  well  with  the 
most  learned  physicist;  they  are  equally  cer- 
tain, equally  exact  with  his;  but  they  are  pi«-|eati  tl 

ife;'  ' 
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visions  concerning  phenomena  in  constant  and 
direct  relation — phenomena  that  follow  visibly 
and  immediately  after  their  antecedents — phe- 
nomena of  which  the  causation  is  neither  re- 
mote or  obscure,  phenomena  which  may  be 
predicted  by  the  simplest  possible  act  of  reason- 
ing. 

If  now  we  pass  to  the  previsions  constitu- 
ting what  is  commonly  known  as  science — that 
an  eclipse  of  the  moon  will  happen  at  a  speci- 
fied time  ;  and  when  a  barometer  is  taken  to 
the  top  of  a  mountain  of  known  height  the 
mercurial  column  will  descend  a  stated  number 
of  inches;  that  the  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery  im- 
mersed in  water  will  give  off,  the  one  an  inflam- 
mable and  the  other  an  inflaming  gas,  in  defi- 
nite ratio — we  perceive  that  the  relations  in- 
volved are  not  of  a  kind  habitually  presented 
to  our  senses  ;  that  they  depend,  some  of  them 
upon  special  combinations  of  causes  ;  and  that 
in  some  of  them  the  connection  between  antece- 
dent and  consequents  is  established  only  by  an 
elaborateseries  of  inferences.  The  broad  distinc- 
tion, therefore,  between  the  two  orders  of 
knowledge  is  not  in  their  nature  but  in  their 
remoteness  from  perception. 

If  we  regard  the  cases  in  their  most  gene- 
ral aspect,  we  see  that  the  laborer,  who,  on 
heaping  certain  notes  in  the  adjacent  hedge, 
ean  describe  the  particular  form  and  colors  of 
the  bird  making  them  ;  and  the  astronomer, 
who,  having  calculated  a  transit  of  Venus  can 
Idelineate  the  black  spot  entering  upon  the 
sun's  disc,  as  it  will  appear  through  the  tele- 
scope, at  a  specified  hour,  do  essentially  the 
same  thing.  Each  one  knows  thai  on  fulfilling 
the  requisite  conditions  he  shall  have  a  pre- 
conceived impression — that  after  a  definite  se- 
ries of  actions  will  come  a  group  of  sensations 
of  a  foreknown  kind.  The  difference,  then,  is 
not  in  the  fundamental  character  of  tfee  men- 
tal act;  or  in  the  correctness  of  the  previsions 
iccomplished  by  them;  but  in  the  complexity 
)f  the  processes  required  to  achieve  the  previs- 
ons.  Much  of  our  commonest  knowledge  is, 
IS  far  as  it  goes,  rigorously  precise.  Science 
Iocs  not  increase  this  precision — cannot  tran- 
scend it.  What  then  does  it  do  '(  It^reduces 
)ther  knowledge  to  the  same  degree  of  precis- 
ou.  That  certainty  which  directs  perception 
"•ives  U3  respecting  coexistences  and  sequences, 
the  simplest  and  most  accessible  kind, 
lence  gives  us  regpecting  coexistences  and 
uences,  complex  in  their  dependencies  or 
accessible  to  immediat<3  observation.  In 
ef,  regarded  from  this  point  of  view,  science 
y  be  called  an  extension  of  the  percejptions 
means  of  reasoning. 


It  is  better  for  the  soul's  sake  to  suffer 
th,  than  to  lose  the  soul  for  the  love  of  this 
e.'^ — Hermes. 


A  PLEASANT  WORD  FOR  EVERY  ONE. 

A  Christian  should  resemble  a  sunbeam,  shin- 
ing with  a  light  derived  from  the  "Sun  of 
righteousness, The  amount  of  good  and  hap- 
piness which  we  may  diffuse  around  us,  by  only 
showing  a  smiling  face  and  a  kind  heart,  and 
speaking  kindly,  but  not  always  "our  own 
words," — is  incalculable. 

I  remember  walking  one  day  through  the 
fields  with  a  dear  friend.  She  seemed  to  have 
a  pleasant  word  ready  for  every  one  we  met. 
The  little  children  looked  up  in  her  face  and 
smiled,  as  they  dropped  their  simple  courtesies. 
The  old  men  uncovered  their  gray  hairs,  and 
seemed  to  be  cheered  by  her  kindly  greeting. 
"  A  fineday,  friend,"  she  said  to  one  old  man. 

Yes,  ma'am,  it  is  very  fine." 
"  We  must  thank  God  for  it,  and  for  every 
good  thing." 

"  Ay,  to  be  sure  ;  but  I  never  thought  of  that. 
I  thank  God  with  all  my  heart." 

"You  appearvto  be  very  lame  my  friend,"  she 
observed  to  another,  who  was  passing  wearily 
along,  and  looked  hot  and  tired  ;  she  called  them 
all  her  friends.  The  old  man  seemed  touched 
by  her  sympathizing  looks,  and  told  her  the 
whole  history  of  the  accident ;  upon  which  she 
prescribed  some  simple  remedy,  which,  perhaps 
soon  cured  him. 

The  next  person  we  met  was  a  little  girl,  who 
was  crying  because  she  had  just  upset  her  bas- 
ket of  ripe  blackberries  into  the  ditch,  upon 
which  my  friend  smilingly  suggested  that  she 
might  gather  more,  pointing  at  the  same  time 
to  the  rich  clusters  which  grew  all  around  ;  and 
she  soon  dried  her  eyes,  and  began  following 
her  advice. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  should  all  endeavor  to  pass 
through  the  world,  helping,  cheering  and  com- 
forting one  another.  People  who  are  always 
innocently  cheerful  and  good-humored  are  very 
useful  in  the  world ;  they  maintain  peace  and 
happiness,  and  spread  a  thankful  temper  around 
them.  It  has  been  well  said,  that  "  we  have  no 
more  right  to  fling  an  unnecessary  shadow  over 
the  spirits  of  those  whom  we  may  casually  meet, 
than  we  have  to  fling  a  stone  and  break  their 
windows." — The  Moravian. 


Artesian  Wells  in  the  Desert. — Modern 
science  is  literally  making  "  the  desert  to  blos- 
som as  the  rose."  In  the  great  desert  of  Sahara, 
in  18i)0,  five  artesan  wells  had  been  opened, 
around  which  vegetation  thrives,  luxuriantly; 
30,000  palm  trees  and  1,000  fruit  trees  were 
planted,  and  two  thriving  villages  established. 
At  the  depth  of  a  little  over  500  feet,  an  under- 
ground river  or  lake  was  struck,  and  from  two 
wells  live  fish  have  been  thrown  up,  showing 
that  there  is  a  large  body  of  water  underneath, 
—  The  Moravian. 
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^'  FOR  THE  LORD  GOD  IS  A  SUN."  Ps.  Ixxxiv.,  11. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  The  sun,  advancing 
upon  winter,  bears  life  and  development  with 
every  step,  rescues  the  soil  from  the  frost,  opens 
the  portals  of  spring,  and  sends  rejoicing  and 
trooping  through  them  all  flowers  and  all  har- 
vests that  cover  the  earth  with  beauty,  and  fills 
the  globe  with  life  and  gladness.  So  the  in- 
coming of  the  mind  and  spirit  of  God  fills  the 
whole  world  with  refinement,  with  thought, 
with  beauty,  with  purity,  with  joy.  All  moral 
equalities  and  all  noble  and  inspiring  excellencie» 
of  the  human  mind  stand  in  the  same  relation 
to  civilization  that  harvests  and  fruits  and  flow- 
ers do  to  the  bounteous  vegetable  kingdom.  In 
the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  they  depend  upon 
that  which  they  themselves  do  not  know.  For, 
I  ask  the  daisy,  "Who  is  your  father  and  it 
speaks  to  me  of  the  seed  and  the  root;  while  I 
know  that  the  unplanted  sun  is  the  father  of 
the  daisy.  I  ask  the  pastures,  "  Who  hath 
created  you  and  they  speak  of  the  showers. 
No  blades  of  grass  speak  of  the  sun  ;  but  I 
know  that  the  unbaptized  sun  has,  by  its  light 
of  fire,  baptised  these,  its  children,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  that  grows  in  nature,  of  ani- 
mals, or  birds,  or  insects;  or  plants,  that  is  not 
the  immediate  result  of  that  unconscious  sun 
that  wotks  everywhere.  And  when  men  say  to 
me,  "  Show  me  the  presence  of  your  God  •  show 
me  some  sign  that  he  is  in  human  afl"airs,  guid- 
ing them :  you  talk  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  of  the  divine  inspiration,  and  of 
the  soul  of  man  as  being  born  thereby ;  now 
give  me  some  token  that  it  so" — when  men  say 
this  to  me,  I  point  them  to  all  the  world,  and 
say,  "  By  the  same  signs  and  tokens  by  which 
you  recognize  that  the  life  of  the  globe  is  in  the 
sun,  that  is  a  myriad  of  leagues  distant;  the 
sun,  that  sounds  no  trumpet  and  waves  no  ban- 
ner; the  sun,  that  steals  silently  through  the 
air,  and  that  works,  though  you  see  not  the 
working,  but  only  the  fruit  of  working— by 
these  same  signs  and  tokens  you  may  recognize 
that  the  life  of  the  soul  is  in  God.''  He  de- 
clares that  he  is  a  sun,  and  that  he  pours  through 
the  soul  the  influence  of  his  Spirit.  It  is  on 
him  that  life  depends,  not  only  in  the  physical, 
but  still  more  in  that  which  is  the  very  culmi- 
nation of  the  physical — the  mind.  This  stands 
in  God,  nurses  at  the  bosom  of  God,  and  is  in- 
spired of  God.  And  it  is  my  faith  that  the 
basilar  mind-powers  may  derive  their  stimulus 
from  natural  material  things,  but  that  the  coro- 
nal mind-powers — those  that  ally  us  to  the 
spirit  world  and  the  everlasting  God — drink 
with  their  roots  from  upward,  and  not  from 
downward,  and  are  themselves  acted  on,  not  by 
natural  causations,  or  the  causations  of  human 
life  alone,  but  directly  by  the  power  of  God. 

Faith  is  a  great  thing.  When  the  Son  of 
man  cometh^  shall  he  find  faith  on  the  earth  ?" 


There  is  a  superstition  that  God  exists  and 
governs ;  but  I  fear  that  with  more  than  half  of 
men  that  are  called  Christians  it  is  but  a  su- 
perstition— a  sort  of  vague  and  fugitive  concep- 
tion that  there  is  a  God  somewhere ;  a  God  that 
does  not  show  himself  much  on  earth  ;  an  his- 
toric God,  that  belonged  to  miraculous  periods, 
but  that  now  has  gone  away,  or  is  shut  up. 
Men  have  but  a  faint  belief  that  there  is  a  God. 
They  scarcely  see  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
heavens.  Few  persons  think  of  the  heavens 
now  except  as  a  practical  and  scientific  realm. 
They  do  not  see  God  in  the  handiwork  of  the 
earth.  Few  persons  think  of  the  earth  now  ex- 
cept as  a  thing  having  a  marketable  value.  The 
earth — how  much  is  it  worth  to  the  acre.  The 
earth — what  will  the  products  of  its  mines 
bring?  The  earth — how  much  is  its  timber 
worth  ?  Men  look  upon  mountains  as  machines 
for  making  showers  ;  they  look  upon  showers  as 
machines  for  making  harvests ;  they  look  upon 
harvests  as  machines  for  making  money;  and  they 
look  upon  money  as  a  machine  for  making  men  I 
And  they  have  so  materialized  the  globe  that, 
whereas  the  sublime  old  Hebrew  worshiper, 
walking  forth,  beheld  God  in  the  stars  that 
whispered  by  night,  in  the  sun  that  flamed  by 
day,  in  the  rain  and  the  lightening  and  the 
thunder,  and  in  all  phenomena  of  nature,  they 
have  grown  wise  and  scientific,  and  have  hunt- 
ed God  out  of  our  material  globe,  till  at  last  he 
has  become  metaphysical. 

We  need  to  have  a  God  brought  near.  The 
most  glorious  name  of  God  in  the  whole  Bible, 
to  a  material  and  pantheistic  age,  is  Immanuel. 
What  is  Immanuel?  Is  it  God?  No;  it  is 
God  with  us.  It  is  God  brought  down  ;  it  is 
God  brought  near ;  it  is  God  brought  within 
conditions  of  potency  and  realization.  Imman- 
uel is  what  we  need — a  God  that  is  realized. 
Where  we  take  the  illustrations,  the  analogies, 
the  images,  and  the  symbols  of  the  Bible,  and 
bring  God  near  to  us  by  the  light  of  the  sun, 
by  the  shining  of  the  moon,  by  the  procession 
of  the  seasons,  it  is  not  all  the  deity  that  we 
need,  but  it  has  its  effect ;  it  gives  us  a  reali- 
zation of  the  divine  existence  and  presence. 
And  that  is  what  we  specially  need — faith  in  a 
God  ;  faith  that  there  is  such  a  thing ;  faith 
that  there  is  an  operative  government,  and 
that  there  is  an  influence  that  inspires. and  in- 
spirits the  whole  human  family.  *  * 
The  sun  bears  itself  without  partiality  in  in- 
finite abundance  and  continuity.  It  is  a  life- 
giving  stimulus  to  all  things.  And  it  is  the 
emblem  of  God,  of  whom  it  is  said,  "  He  mak- 
eth  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good, 
and  sondeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  un- 
just." The  sun,  then,  travels  in  the  heavens 
to  show  one  great  feature,  one  transcendent 
and  wonderful  development  of  the  divine  mind 
— the  commonness  of  God's  mercies  and  bless- 
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ings — their  universality  and  continuity.  Where 
else  can  you  pick  out  any  such  illustration  ? 
Will  you  ever  look  at  the  sun  again  and  not 
think  of  the  many  ways  in  which  it  should  ally 
you  to  the  greater  Suu  that  made  it  ?  How 
long  shall  we  live  in  the  world,  and  feel  day  by 
day  the  power  of  those  developments  which 
God  has  selected  as  images  to  represent  him, 
and  still  be  uninstructed  by  these  great  voices, 
by  these  rubrics  of  nature.  We  look  at  our 
books  :  it  is  well.  We  take  our  liturgies  :  it 
is  well.  We  go  to  our  psalteries  :  it  is  well. 
We  study  the  Scriptures,  and  observe  appoint- 
ed services :  they  are  all  well.  But  God's 
liturgy,  that  began  to  be  written  when  the 
earth  began  to  be  created,  that  is  written  in 
the  heaven,  that  is  written  on  the  earth,  that 
is  written  in  the  sky  and  in  the  sun — shall  we 
give  no  heed  to  its  instructions  and  lessons  ? 

Prolific  and  infinite  in  benefit  as  the  sun  is, 
it  is  observable  that  only  a  part  of  its  benefit 
is  thrust  upon  man,  and  that  that  part  is  main- 
ly that  which  concerns  his  lower  necessities. 
And  yet  we  have  sunlight  to  guide,  sunlight 
to  nourish  the  body,  sunlight  without  regard  to 
character  to  give  us  the  conditions  simply  of 
existence.  If  we  would  go  further,  and  use 
the  sun  as  artists  use  it,  and  draw  out  its 
subtler  elements  of  beauty,  we  must  study  its 
laws  in  that  direction,  and  obey  them.  If  we 
would  derive  from  the  employment  of  the  sun 
its  more  perfect  fruits  and  harvests,  we  must 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  this  end.  Not  upon 
every  one  does  it  thrust  these  bounties.  They 
must  be  inquired  for.  So  is  it  with  the  Sun  of 
righteousness.  He  sheds  a  providential  watch- 
fulness and  protection  upon  all  men,  without 
regard  to  character ;  but  if  men  would  go 
higher,  and  perfect  the  understanding,  refine 
tbe  moral  sentiments,  purify  the  heart,  and 
come  to  be  God-like,  developing  the  God  that 
is  in  them,  for  this  there  is  special  labor  re- 
quired. 

All  the  light  in  the  sun  will  not  help  a  blind 
man.  All  the  light  in  the  world  will  do  no 
good  to  a  man  that  will  not  use  the  light.  All 
the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  in  summer  will 
not  make  a  sluggard's  harvest  grow.  Even  in  ' 
the  uncovenanted  and  universal  bounty  of  the 
sun,  that  comes  to  the  good  and  the  bad  alike, 
there  is  a  point  beyond  which  it  confers  no  ben- 
efit except  on  certain  conditions,  and  beyond 
which,  if  you  would  derive  benefit  from  it,  you 
must  be  in  part  worker  together  with  the  sun. 
And  so,  in  the  great  husbandry  of  spiritual 
things,  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  God's 
Spirit  does  not  help  men.  If  they  are  to  go 
beyond  that,  they  must  comply  with  the  divine 
injunction,  Work  oat  your  own  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling  :  for  it  is  God  which 
worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his 
good  pleasure."    There  are  many  things  in 


which,  if  men  would  reap  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  they  must  co-operate  with  natural  laws. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  highest  human  de- 
velopments, which  are  always  based  upon  voli- 
tion ^nd  current  action  on  the  part  of  men. 

If  only  those  symbols  are  fit  to  represent 
him  which  are  themselves  well-nigh  beyond  our 
conception,  what  must  be  the  grandeur  of  that 
God  who  rules  in  the  heaven,  and  through  all 
the  cycles  of  time  ?  God  is  not  less  than  we 
conceive ;  but  in  magnitude,  and  in  power,  and 
in  fruitfulness,  and  in  continuity,  and  in  taste, 
and  in  mercy,  and  in  goodness,  and  in  love, 
transcendentiy  beyond  anything  that  we  can 
conceive,  or  have  conceived. 

Consider  the  grandeur  of  having  such  a  God 
as  a  pervasive  governor  of  this  world.  Men 
often  seek  to  escape  from  God  and  the  laws  of 
nature  ;  but  it  is  in  vain.  That  God,  whose 
own  will  is  the  law,  and  from  whose  own  dis- 
position issues  that  which  makes  the  world 
what  it  is— he  sums  in  himself  all  that  is  beau- 
tiful, and  strong,  and  wise,  and  good;  and  his 
government  is  infinitely  desirable.  ''Thy  will 
be  done  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,"  if  it 
is  the  highest  piety,  is  also  the  very  highest 
philosophy.  H.  w.  B. 


THE  POWER  OP  GOD  IN  THE  ENERGIES 
OF  NATURE. 

"  The  concussion  of  one  pound  of  hydrogen 
with  eight  pounds  of  oxygen  is  equal,  in  me- 
chanical value,  to  the  raising  of  forty-seven  mil- 
lion pounds  one  foot  high  !  I  think  I  did  not 
overrate  matters  when  I  said  that  the  force  of 
gravity,  as  exerted  near  the  earth,  was  almost 
a  vanishing  quantity  in  comparison  with  these 
molecular  forces ;  and  bear  in  mind  the  distan- 
ces which  separate  the  atoms  before  combina- 
tion— distances  so  small  as  to  be  utterly  immeas- 
urable )  still  it  is  in  passing  over  these  distances 
that  the  atoms  acquire  a  velocity  sufficient  to 
cause  them  to  clash  with  the  tremendous  energy 
indicated  by  the  above  numbers.  After  combi- 
nation, the  substance  is  in  a  state  of  vapor, 
which  sinks  to  212°,  and  afterward  condenses 
to  water.  In  the  first  instance,  the  atoms  fell 
together  to  form  the  compound  ;  in  the  next 
instance,  the  molecules  of  the  compound  fall  to- 
geather  to  form  a  liquid.  The  mechanical  value 
of  this  act  is  also  easily  calculated :  9  pounds 
of  steam,  in  falling  to  water,  generate  an  amount 
of  heat  sufficient  to  raise  987x9=8,703  lbs  of 
water  1°  F.  Multiplying  this  number  by  772 
we  have  a  product  of  6.718,716  foot-pounds  [  a 
foot-pound  is  a  pound  raised  one  foot  high]  as 
the  mechanical  value  of  the  mere  act  of  conden- 
sation. The  next  great  fall  of  our  9  lbs  of  water 
is  from  the  state  of  liquid  to  that  of  ice,  and  the 
mechanical  value  of  this  act  is  equal  to  993.564 
foot-pounds.  Thus  our  9  lbs.  of  water,  in  its 
origin  and  progress,  falls  down  three  great  pre- 
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cipices  :  the  first  fall  is  equivalent  to  the  descent 
of  a  ton  weight  urged  by  gravity  down  a  preci- 
pice 22,320  feet  high  ;  the  second  fall  is  equal 
to  that  of  a  ton  down  a  precipice  2,900  feet  high  : 
and  the  third  is  equal  to  the  descent  of  a  ton 
down  a  precipice  433  feet  high.  I  have  seen 
the  wild  stone-avalanches  of  the  Alps,  which 
smoke  and  thunder  down  the  declivities  with  a 
vehemence  almost  suflScient  to  stun  the  observer. 
I  have  also  seen  snow-flakes  descending  so  softly 
as  not  to  hurt  the  fragile  spangles  of  which  they 
were  composed  ;  yet,  to  produce,  from  aqueous 
vapor,  a  quantity  of  that  tender  material  whidh  a 
child  could  carry,  demands  an  exertion  of  ener- 
gy competent  to  gather  up,  the  shattered  blocks 
of  the  largest  stone  avalanche  I  have  ever  seen, 
and  pitch  them  to  twice  the  height  from  which 
they  MV'—Tyndall  on  Beat. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  12,  1864. 


Agent's  Card  to  Subscribers. — iDformation  has 
reached  me  from  several  of  our  subscribers,  that  for 
a  few  weeks  past,  they  have  not  received  our  paper 
as  regularly  nor  as  early  as  heretofore.  In  reply, 
I  would  state  that  the  paper  is  regularly  sent  to  the 
Philada.  Post  Office  on  5th  days,  before  6  o'clock, 
p.  M.  I  endeavor  to  do  my  part  to  insure  the  regu- 
lar and  early  reception  of  our  paper  by  the  subscri- 
bers, and  have  gratifying  assurances  that  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned  the  effort  has  been  generally  satis- 
factory. 

Our  city  subscribers,  who  are  in  arrears,  will 
please  call  on  me  without  delay.     Emmor  Comly. 


Married,  in  Mendon,  with  the  approbation  of 
Rochester  Monthly  Meeting,  on  the  28th  of  10th 
month,  1864,  William  Cornell,  of  Mendon,  and 
Phebe  W.  Cornell,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Died,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  last  month, 
John  Simmons,  aged  61  years;  a  member  of  Green 
Street  Monthly  Meeting.  Long  known  as  a  devoted 
and  successful  teacher,  a  student  of  the  natural 
sciences,  and  a  lover  of  truth  and  freedom;  he  was 
esteemed  and  beloved  by  a  large  circle  of  friends. 
His  integrity,  unassuming  modesty,  and  delicate 
sense  of  fitness  and  propriety,  combined  with  a 
cheerful  disposition,  gave  peculiar  attractiveness  to 
his  presence  and  manner.  A  disease,  which  proved 
to  be  ossification  of  the  valves  of  the  aorta,  pre- 
vented him  during  the  last  nine  years  from  taking 
any  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  general  society,  but 
during  this  long  invalidism,  he  kept  alive  his  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  community,  and  employed  and 
amused  himself  at  home  with  light  mechanical  la- 
bor. He  maintained,  that  men  could  bring  their 
minds  to  accept  cheerfully  almost  any  circumstances 
or  necessities,  and  his  nearest  friends  regarded  the 
last  year  of  his  life  as  one  especially  pleasant  and 
interesting.  Thus  pass  onward,  one  by  one,  those 
with  whom  we  have  walked  and  worked,  but  celes- 
tial beauty  crowns  the  memory  of  the  loved  depart- 
ed, and  life  is  richer  to  survivors  for  every  true 
friend  who  has  "  lived  and  died."  A. 


Died,  on  the  16th  of  9th  month,  1864,  in  Phila- 
delphia, Phebe  M.,  widow  of  Gilbert  Willet  Hicks. 

 ,  on  the  14th  of  9th  month,  1864,  Maggie  D., 

daughter  of  Samuel  and  Deborah  R.  Furman,  in  the 
6th  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  on  the  25th  of  10th  month,  1864,  LouiSA  J., 

wife  of  Wilson  Abbott,  and  daughter  of  William  H. 
Love,  in  the  32d  year  of  her  age. 

 ■,  on  the  27th  of  10th  month,  1864,  in  Phila- 
delphia, JosEPHUs  C.  Worball,  late  of  Nebraska, 
m  the  68th  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  on  the  19th  of  10th  month,  1864,  Thomas  G. 

Hollingsworth,  in  his  74th  year. 

•  ,  on  the  30th  of  3d  month,  1864,  William 

Howard  Cock,  aged  2  years,  1  month  and  20  days; 
and  on  the  12th  of  10th  month,  1864,  Hattie  Cock, 
aged  5  years,  3  months  and  17  days,  both  children 
of  Effingham  and  Harriet  H.  Cock,  of  the  city  of 
New  York. 

 ,  on  the  30th  of  9th  month,  1864,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  father,  Joseph  B.  Wilson,  in  the  4th 
Concession  of  the  township  of  Whitechurch,  C.  W., 
Elizabeth  Wilson,  in  the  21st  year  of  her  age ;  her 
disease  was  of  the  inflammatory  kind,  being  only 
tWenty-four  hours  from  the  time  she  was  first  taken 
ill  till  she  was  removed  by  death.  She  was  of  an 
amiable  disposition,  and  much  beloved  by  her  rela- 
tions and  friends ;  an  exemplary  member  of  our 
religious  Society,  and  attended  all  our  meetings, 
particularly  those  near  the  middle  of  the  week. 
She  has  left  all,  with  this  consolation,  that  the  loss 
felt  by  many  will  be  for  her  eternal  gain. 


THE  HOME   FOR  AGED  AND  INFIRM  COLORED 
PERSONS. 

The  movement  for  the  establishment  of  this  In- 
stitution, seems  likely  to  be  successful.  Three  meet- 
ings have  been  held  ;  at  the  last,  the  subscriptions 
had  reached  over  $1500  ;  but  this  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  do  very  much  for  the  relief  of  the  worthy 
class  whom  it  is  intended  to  relieve.  Since  the  mat- 
ter has  been  agitated,  a  number  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple have  shown  much  interest  in  its  success, 
and  contributed  of  their  moderate  means  towards 
the  object;  and  it  is  hoped  ihat  all  who  profess  an 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  this  class  of  our  commu- 
nity, will  give  what  they  can  afford,  if  it  be  but  10 
cents, — a  sum  contributed  by  one  in  very  moderate 
circumstances,  in  whose  presence  the  subject  was 
mentioned.  When  a  location  shall  be  selected,  do- 
nations of  furniture,  provisions,  fuel,  &c.,  will  be 
very  acceptable.  The  following  have  been  selected 
as  officers  and  managers  : — 

President^  Dillwyn  Parrish. 

Vice  President^  Stephen  Smith. 

Secretary^  Marcellus  Balderston. 

Treasurer^  Samuel  R.  Shipley,  112  Chestnut  or 
1623  Filbert  Street. 

Managers,  William  J.  Alston,  John  S.  Hilles,  Isra- 
el H.  Johnson,  Maurice  Hall,  William  Still,  William 
H.  Eicon,  Joseph  M.  Truman,  jr.,  Henry  Gorden, 
Abraham  Fields,  Clayton  Miller,  Joshua  Brown,  Ja- 
cob C.  White,  Sarah  M.  Douglass,  Sarah  Parrish, 
Rachel  T.  Jackson,  Helen  Johnson,  Mary  Jeanes, 
Elizabeth  Harris,  Alice  Hudson,  Ann  Laws,  Priscilla 
H.  Henszey,  Grace  Mapes,  Catharine  M.  Shipley, 
Mary  Shaw. 


"  If  we  live  to  die,  then  we  die  to  live." — 

3Iarc.  Aurel. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

At  a  Stated  Meeting  of  Friends' Association  for 
the  aid  and  elevation  of  the  Freedmen,  held 
at  Race  Street  Meeting  Rouse,  llmo.  2, 1864. 

From  the  minutes  of  the  Executive  Board 
and  other  sources,  the  following  items  of  in- 
formation were  elicited,  viz. : 

That  the  committee  of  conference  on  Tem- 
porari/  Home  had  referred  the  subject  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Abolition  Society,  with  a  recom- 
mendation that  the  various  societies  represent- 
ed should  extend  their  sympathy  and  aid  in 
the  undertaking,  and  that  our  Executive  Board 
had  made  an  appropriation  one  hundred  dol- 
lars^ in  furtherance  of  the  object.  Also,  that 
various  other  societies  applied  to,  had  made 
appropriations  for  the  same  purpose,  and  that 
the  Pennsylvania  Abolition  Society  was  pro- 
ceeding to  make  arrangements  for  establishing 
such  an  Institution. 

That  our  Sanitary  committee  had  been  au- 
thorized to  forward  to  AVilliam  F.  Mitchell,  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  any  donations  received  with- 
out special  appropriation,  and  also  such  gar- 
ments as  might  be  received  from  the  Women's 
Association,  if  in  tbeir  judgment  advisable; 
and  that  our  Executive  Board  had  made  an 
appropriation  of  one  thousand  dollars  to  the 
Women's  Association. 

Report  was  also  made  of  a  number  of  valua- 
ble donations  to  aid  the  labors  of  our  Sanitary 
committee,  which  were  specifically  accredited  to 
the  localities,  associations,  and  individuals  from 
whence  and  whom  they  came.  An  interesting 
letter  received  from  Mason's  Island,  gave  the 
gratifying  information  that  the  hospital  was 
nearly  empty,  and  that  the  health  of  the  Island 
had  improved  so  much  that  the  workmen  con- 1 
tinue  their  labors  on  the  barracks. 

■^P^  ^^at  in  consequence  of  a  letter  from 
Uilliam  F.  Mitchell,  who  is  laboring  amongst 
the  Free  people  of  Tennessee  and  Alabama, 
giving  a  gloomy  picture  of  the  prospects  for  the 
coming  winter  of  the  refugees  in  that  section, 
It  had  been  decided  to  forward  a  box  or  boxes 
of  clothing,  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of 
garments  had  been  accumulated  for  the  pur- 
pose, to  his  care  for  distribution. 


Extracts  were  read  from  letters  lately 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

The  following  has  been  forwarded  for  inser- 
tion.— Eds. 

Abstract  from  the  Minutes  of  Indiana.  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Friends^  held  at  Way^iesville,  OhiOj 
from  the  26th  of  Ninth  Month  to  the  2dth  of 
the  same,  inclusive,  1864. 
The  assistant  clerk  having  deceased,  Cor- 
nelius RatclifF  was  appointed  for  the  day. 

The  Representatives  were  present,  except 
two,  who  forwarded  the  reasons  of  their  ab- 
sence. 

Epistles  were  received  from  the  other  Yearly 
Meetings,  and  three  of  them  were  read. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  essay  an  Epis- 
tle to  the  other  Yearly  Meetings^  if  way  should 
be  open  therefor. 

An  appeal  from  its  judgment  was  reported 
by  Miami  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  a  committee 
appointed  to  examine  the  case  and  report. 

The  Meeting  for  SuflPerings  produced  the 
Minutes  of  its  proceedings,  which  were  ap- 
proved. 

The  Meeting  for  Sufferings  having  suggested 
the  appointment  of  Trustees  to  the  bequest  of 
Alban  Fawcett,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
propose  Friends  for  that  service. 

To  propose  Friends  to  constitute  the  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings  the  ensuing  year,  a  commit- 
tee was  appointed. 

The  subject  of  setting  up  Meetings  in  Iowa  by 
a  branch  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  in  con- 
travention of  the  limits  assigned  to  this  Yearly 
Meeting  on  its  establishment,  which  arrange- 
ment was  observed  by  all  the  Yearly  Meetings 
of  Friends  for  more  than  fifty  years,  claiming 
the  serious  consideration  of  the  Meeting,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  (in  conjunction  with  a 
committee  of  women  Friends)  to  draw  up  a 
statement  to  be  forwarded  to  Baltimore  of  the 
uneasiness  of  this  Meeting  in  regard  to  what 
we  view  as  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of 
this  Yearly  Meeting. 

Blue  River  Quarterly  Meeting  reported  the 
decease  of  Lydia  F.  Wireman,  a  minister,  on  8th 
of  Fifth  Month,  1864,  in  her  60th  year.  Ad- 
journed. 

On  the  27th,  the  Meeting  assembled.  The 
Representatives  proposed  Robert  Hatton  for 
Clerk  and  Cornelius  RatclifF  for  Assistant,  which 


ceived  from  our  teachers,  Sarah  Ann  Cadwal  '  Proposition  was   united  with    and   they  ap- 
ader  and  Lydia  T.Atkinson,  and  also  fj-om  j  P^icted  to  those  services  respectively. 
William  F.  Mitchell,  all  manifesting  a  lively!        ,®  two  other  Epistles  from  corresponding 

cause.    Interest- '  ^ 


and  continued  interest  in  th( 


early  Meetings,  were  read. 


ing  remarks  were  made  by  Abraham  Barker  a!  '^^^^  ^^^^^  Society  as  represented  by  the 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Freedmen's  Relief  '  ^°^^^^s  *o  the  queries,  was  taken  up— showing 
Association,  and  by  Reuben  Tomlinsonl^  lately  ^  I'^^aissness  by  some  in  the  attendance  of  our 
returned  from  the  ''Department  of  the  South  "    ^^^^i^^gs,  particularly  in  the  middle  of  the 

Compiled  from  the  Minutes.  '      T'^rl^^^  ^^^^  ""f  ''^^     fully  maintained  as 

snouid  be.     J  ale-bearing  and  detraction  dis- 
^AMUEL  H.  Gartley,  I  couraged  by  most  Friends.    A  want  of  dili- 

Annie  bHOEMAKER,    J  '  '  geoce  in  educating  our  children,  and  that  the 
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necessities  of  the  poor  received  attention.  The 
testimony  against  oaths,  clandestine  trade,  prize 
goods  and  lotteries  maintained ;  but  that  a  de- 
ficiency existed  in  relation  to  hireling  ministry 
and  military  services  wherein  some  care  had 
been  taken.  Friends  careful  in  regard  to  in- 
volving themselves.  The  testimony  against 
slavery  maintained.  OflFenders  generally  dealt 
with,  though  not  sufficiently  seasonably  in  all 
cases.  Some  care  to  encourage  schools  under 
the  care  of  Friends.  The  queries  read  and  en- 
deavors used  to  answer  them  as  directed. 

Miami  Quarterly  Meeting  reported  the  lay- 
ing down  of  Center  Monthly  Meeting,  and  that 
its  members  were  attached  to  Miami  Monthly 
Meeting. 

The  Committee  on  Schools  reported  that 
schools  under  the  care  of  Friends  were  in  pro- 
gress at  Waynesville,  Cincinnati,  Richmond 
and  Green  Plain,  and  that  one  had  been  kept 
at  Blue  River — which  was  satisfactory  and  a 
committee  appointed  to  propose  Friends  to  have 
charge  of  the  concern. 

The  Committee  on  the  concerns  of  the  people 
of  color  made  a  report;  the  Committee  was  con- 
tinued to  labor  further  in  the  con^jern  and  re- 
port next  year.  Our  subordinate  meetings  are 
directed  to  raise  funds  for  application  by  the 
Committee,,  and  report  next  year. 

The  Committee  appointed  last  year  to  pro- 
vide for  the  more  comfortable  accommodation 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  when  held  at  Richmond 
reported.  The  Committee  was  continued  and 
instructed  if  it  thought  it  advisable  to  pur- 
chase a  lot,  proceed  in  the  erection  of  a  house, 
and  sell  the  property  the  Yearly  Meeting  now 
owns,  and  report  next  year. 

The  Committee  appointed  at  a  former  sitting 
proposed  twenty-six  Friends  as  members  of  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings,  who  with  the  twelve 
appointed  by  the  Quarterly  Meetings,  are  to 
constitute  that  Meeting  the  ensuing  year ;  it 
is  to  meet  at  Waynesville  on  the  2d  Seventh- 
day  in  Fifth  Month  next,  at  8  o'clock,  a.  m., 
and  at  Richmond  on  the  first  day  of  our  next 
Yearly  Meeting,  to  which  it  is  to  report. 

Fifth-day  29th.  The  Committee  relative  to 
setting  up  meetings  in  Iowa,  reported  that  way 
did  not  open  in  unity  to  prepare  anything. 

The  Committee  on  Appeal  reported,  that  it 
was  united  to  confirm  the  judgment  of  Miami 
Quarterly  Meeting. 

The  Committee  to  settle  with  the  Treasurer 
reported  that  it  thought  $100  should  be  raised 
the  ensuing  year,  which  was  directed  to  the  at- 
tention of  subordinate  meetings — and  James  L. 
Morrisson  continued  Treasurer. 

The  Committee  to  essay  an  Epistle  reported, 
way  did  not  open  to  propose  forwarding  any 
this  time.  The  Clerk  was  directed  to  notify 
the  Yearly  Meetings  we  correspond  with. 

To  revise  and  record  the  Minutes,  have 


1000  copies  of  them  and  of  the  Epistles  re- 
ceived printed,  and  distribute  them  to  the  Quar- 
terly Meetings,  a  committee  was  appointed. 

Having  completed  its  business  the  Meeting 
concluded;  purposing  to  meet  at  the  usual 
time  and  place  next  year,  if  permitted  by  Di- 
vine Wisdom. 


Argument  and  Assertion. — Assertion  is 
like  an  arrow  shot  from  a  long  bow;  the  force 
with  which  it  strikes  depends  on  the  strength 
of  the  arm  that  draws  it.  But  argument  is  like 
an  arrow  from  a  cross-bow,  which  has  equal 
force  whether  shot  by  a  boy  or  a  giant. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  GOOD  GOVERNMENT? 

A  government  is  good  in  proportion  as  it  is 
consistent  with  the  will  of  our  Creator  :  and 
it  is  consistent  with  his  will  just  in  proportion 
as  it  is  righteous.  Whatever  is  consistent  with 
the  Divine  will  is  righteous,  and  may  be  pro- 
nounced good.  And  therefore  in  measuring 
the  acts  of  human  governments  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  enquire  how  far  they  have  been 
righteous  or  otherwise. 

In  pronouncing  upon  the  acts  of  a  govern- 
ment, it  is  quite  usual  for  people  to  be  influ- 
enced by  its  bearing  upon  themselves.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  rule  adopted  by  William 
Penn  and  his  coteniporaries,  nor  has  it  been  the 
criterion  adopted  by  Friends  since  that  period. 
When  William  Penn  advocated  religious  tol- 
eration, he  did  not  ask  it  as  a  boon  to  be 
enjoyed  by  our  society  only,  but  as  a  right  to 
be  enjoyed  by  all  without  distinction.  Friends, 
as  a  Society  have  never  believed  that  a  govern- 
ment was  good  or  acceptable  in  the  Divine 
sight,  merely  because  it  was  favorable  to  them ; 
while  at  the  same  time,  be  exercising  its  au- 
thority in  acts  of  oppression  and  injustice 
towards  others,  who,  because  of  their  weakness 
were  unable  to  keep  or  protect  themselves.  In 
this  respect  the  public  sentiment  of  the  people 
of  this  nation,  and  of  all  others,  as  far  as  we 
are  informed,  and  of  nearly  every  religious  so- 
ciety, is  as  opposite  to  the  sentiments  of  our 
society,  as  darkness  is  to  light.  Friends  mea- 
sure the  acts  of  government  by  their  consis- 
tency or  inconsistency  with  the  Divine  will. 
Nearly  all  other  people,  both  professors  and 
others,  measure  such  acts,  by  their  bearings 
upon  themselves,  irrespective  of  their  unright- 
eous bearings  upon  others.  There  have  been, 
and  doubtless  now  are,  many  exceptions;  but 
the  history  of  the  past  two  hundred  years,  and 
the  records  of  the  present  time  evince,  that 
this  unrighteous  and  selfish  mode  of  decision 
has  too  generally  prevailed.  The  practice  of 
eulogizing  a  government  merely  because  it  is 
favorable  to  ourselves,  may  be  designated  as  the 
concentration  of  selfishness;  and  the  feeling 
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which  it  indicates  may  be  exemplified  ia  the 
language  used  by  one,  who,  when  craving  a 
pivine  benediction,  petitioned  that  the  bless- 
ing might  be  vouchsafed 

"  To  me  and  my  wife, 

To  my  son  John  and  bis  wife, 

We  four  and  no  more." 

I  do  not  quote  this  to  excite  feelings  of  lev- 
ity, but  rather  as  an  exemplification  of  that 
spirit  of  selfishness,  which  centers  wholly  in 
self-enjoyment,  irrespective  of  the  wrongs  and 
privations  endured  by  others.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  some  of  our  own  members  may  have 
been  led  into  a  snare  in  this  respect,  in  conse- 
quence of  our  having  long  enjoyed  the  favor- 
able consideration  of  the  government  under 
which  we  have  lived.  I  am  far  from  under- 
valuing the  advantages  of  a  tolerant  and  en- 
lightened government.  But  it  is  worthy  of  be- 
ing held  in  perpetual  remembrance,  that  no  re- 
ligious society  in  this  country  has  done  as  much 
as  our  own  towards  purchasing  the  enjoyment 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

When  the  dominant  persecuting  faction, 
headed  by  Governor  Endicot  and  Priest  Morton 
of  Massachusetts,  were  issuing  their  edicts  of 
corporal  punishment,  banishment  and  death 
against  non-conformists,  all  other  religious 
professors  fled  from  that  part  of  the  country. 
Friends  alone  remained;  and  in  the  faithful 
'maintenance  of  their  testimony  against  the  at- 
tempts of  government  to  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  conscience,  they  gave  their  backs  to 
the  scourge,  and  their  necks  to  the  hangman's 
halter.  So  that  the  advantages  we  enjoy  are 
not  a  gratuitous  grant;  they  are  ours  by  pur- 
chase; they  have  been  bought  with  a  price. 
Friends  are  not  debtors  to  this  or  to  any  other 
government.  We  have  been  the  benefactors  of 
every  people  with  whom  we  have  mingled,  and 
of  every  government  under  which  we  have 
lived. ^  The  good  that  is  in  our  own  govern- 
ment in  regard  to  civil  and  religious  liberty,  is 
largely  of  our  own  acquiring  :  the  good  that  is 
not  there,  would  have  been  there,  and  the  pres- 
ent great  national  scourge  would  have  been 
prevented,  if  the  counsels  of  Friends  had  been 
listened  to,  at  a  time  when  counsel  might  have 
been  availing. 

These  remarks  are  intended  to  countervail 
that  sophistry  of  argument,  which  under  the 
plea  of  supporting  a  good  government,  is  indi- 
rectly calculated  to  encourage  our  young  men 
to  violate  our  discipline  and  our  testimony 
against  war. 

Great  national  crimes  incur  great  national 
chastisements.  The  doctrine  of"  special  Prov- 
idence in  regard  to  retribution  in  time,  for 
wrong  doing,  is  perhaps  too  deep  for  finite  man 
to  expatiate  much  upon;  but  the  language  of 
Jefferson  is  often  impressingly  before  me  :  ^'  I 
tremble  for  my  country  when  I  remember  that 


God  is  just."  Who  among  us  is  competent  to 
decide  between  a  man  and  his  Maker;  between 
the  magnitude  of  our  national  crimes,  and  the 
proportion  due  us  of  merited  punishment  ? 
Instead  of  eulogizing  our  country  and  our  gov- 
ernment, would  it  not  be  more  appropriate  for 
us  to  portray  to  the  minds  of  our  children,  the 
manifold  wrongs  inflicted  by  the  people  of  this 
land,  upon  the  helpless  and  the  oppressed,  both 
previous  to  and  subsequent  to  the  organization 
of  our  national  government;  and  then  explain 
to  them  the  consequences  of  those  unrighteous 
measures,  which,  although  enacted,  many  of 
them,  in  years  past,  yet  their  full  development 
has  but  recently  been  realized, — realized  in  the 
form  of  the  deplorable  calamity  which  like  a  pall, 
is  now  spread  over  the  people  of  this  land. 
Then  contrast  those  wrongful  measures  and  the 
solemn  retribution  which  has  followed  them 
on  the  one  hand,  with  the  righteous  procedure 
of  our  society  in  relation  to  our  treatment  of 
the  Indian  and  African  races  under  the  same 
circumstances;  showing  the  almost  unspeak- 
able superiority  of  the  principles  and  practices 
of  Friends,  over  those  pursued  by  human  gov- 
ernments. 

In  times  that  are  past,  we  have  in  a  good  de- 
gree stood  apart  from  the  unrighteous  policy, 
which  has  directed  the  course  of  national  af- 
fairs in  relation  to  questions  of  a  grave  moral 
character.  I  believe  we  have  heretofore  en- 
deavored to  view  governmental  measures  by  the 
light  of  truth  ;  in  other  words  to  view  them  as 
we  believe,  our  universal  Parent  himself  views 
them.  But  is  there  not  cause  to  fear  that  the 
corrupting  influence  of  newspapers  and  other 
forms  of  popular  literature,  have  lowered  the 
standard  of  judgment  among  Friends? 

For  many  years  the  general  current  of  popu- 
lar sentiment  and  feeling,  has  been  in  the  di- 
rection of  national  glorification.  "  Our  coun- 
try right  or  wrong;"  has  been  the  impious 
motto,  which  has  found  favor  with  multitudes, 
who  have  listened  with  feelings  of  gratulation 
to  eulogies  upon  the  greatness  of  our  country, 
the  superiority  of  its  mode  of  government,  its 
power,  population,  wealth  and  prospective  ag- 
grandizement ;  but  who  appear  no  more  con- 
cerned about  the  all-important  question,  wheth- 
er its  measures  were  consistent  or  inconsistent 
with  the  Divine  will,  than  if  they  were  unbe- 
lievers in  the  existence  of  an  overruling  Prov- 
idence. 

In  the  third  paragraph  I  stated,  that,  "  Dear- 
ly all  others  measure  the  policy  and  practices 
of  human  governments,  by  their  bearings  upon 
themselves,  irrespective  of  their  unrighteous 
bearing  upon  others. Being  unwilling  to  make 
unsubstantial  allegations,  I  will  verify  this 
assertion,  by  reference  to  historical  incidents., 
at  the  dawn  of  ecclesiastical  reformation  in 
England.   When  the  Roman  Catholics  held  al- 
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most  undisputed  sway,  the  people  of  that  re- 
ligious profession  believed  their  government 
was  a  good  one,  although  it  was  inflicting  cruel 
persecutions  upon  the  reformers. 

When  subsequently  the  Episcopalians  came 
into  power,  the  members  of  that  society  eulo- 
gized their  own  government  as  being  a  good 
one,  notwithstanding  its  severe  ecclesiastical  in- 
flictions upon  other  religious  professors.  Subse- 
quently the  Congregationalists  or  Independents 
under  Cromwell  came  into  power,  and  they  in 
their  turn,  pronounced  their  government  with 
their  leader  as  being  sent  of  the  Lord,  and  of 
course  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  good  f 
although  they  were  withholding  the  exercise  of 
religious  freedom,  from  every  other  society  in 
the  kingdom.  And  finally  when  the  Presby- 
terians obtained  political  supremacy  in  the  na- 
tion, they  in  their  turn  claimed  that  their,  gov- 
ernment was  the  best  of  all  governments.  We 
may  thus  perceive  that  the  several  religious 
societies  designated,  pronounced  their  own  fa- 
vorite government  a  good  one,  merely  because 
themselves  were  the  favored  parties.  I  present 
these  views  for  the  consideration  of  my  fellow- 
members,  with  an  invitation  to  examine  whether 
we  have  not  to  some  extent  fallen  into  the  same 
snare  in  relation  to  our  own  government.  We 
have  labored  under  no  disabilities  in  relation  to 
our  inherent  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  and  in 
the  high  appreciation  of  our  own  favored  po- 
sition, perhaps  have  almost  ceased  to  remember, 
especially  in  times  past,  that  there  have  been 
multitudes  of  others,  who  have  been  the  agon- 
ized victims  of  the  oppressive  rule  of  this  same 
government.  Multitudes,  who  in  the  language 
of  Job,  have  had  cause  to  "  Eat  their  bread 
with  bitterness,  and  mingle  their  drink  with 
their  tears.'' 

When  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  adopted  in  1788,  an  an  article  was  inserted 
in  it,  which  gave  a  national  legalization  to  the 
crime  of  human  slavery  ;  and  from  that  period 
until  the  accession  of  the  present  Administra- 
tion the  whole  power  and  influence  of  the  gen- 
eral government  have  been  exercised  in  favor 
of  the  oppressor  and  against  the  oppressed. 
With  what  propriety  then  can  that  oppressive 
policy  be  pronounced  good,  which  having  been 
pursued  during  eighty  years,  has  eventuated  in 
one  of  the  most  terrible  wars  on  record  ? 

Our  own  suff'erings  are  long  remembered ; 
but  the  recital  of  the  woes  of  others  passes  rap- 
idly from  our  memory.  It  would  appear  that 
some  of  the  greatest  crimes  our  government  has 
committed  have  passed  from  our  recollection  ) 
or  if  remembered,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  a 
Friend  could  reconcile  the  perpetration  of  such 
crimes  with  the  epithet  "  Good/' 

In  the  northwest  part  of  the  State  of  Georgia, 
from  time  immemorial  lived  the  Cherokee  na- 


tion of  Indians,  numbering  about  sixteen  thou- 
sand ;  among  them  were  extensive  agricultur- 
ists, with  valuable  orchards,  and  gardens,  and 
the  usual  implements  of  farm  and  household 
conveniences  They  were  making  rapid  pro- 
gress in  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  They  had 
never  lifted  the  tomahawk  against  the  white 
man.  The  United  States  government  had  stip- 
ulated with  the  State  of  Georgia,  that  upon 
certain  conditions,  it  would  extinguish  the  In- 
dian title  to  these  lands  as  soon  as  practicable. 
The  time  arrived  when  the  slave  power  de- 
manded the  removal  of  these  Indians.  Unwill- 
ing to  exile  themselves  voluntarily,  General 
Scottwith  a  military  force,  was  deputed  to  coerce 
them.  They  refused  to  obey  his  summons  to 
depart ;  and  the  soldiers  gathering  up  their 
household  furniture  and  utensils,  their  pro- 
visions, and  such  portions  of  their  crops  as  were 
sufficiently  matured,  placed  them,  together  with 
the  women  and  children  in  baggage  wagons; 
took  up  their  line  of  march  to  a  new  residence 
in  a  wild  wilderness,  nearly  one  thousand  miles 
to  the  far  west.  The  men  finding  nothing  but 
desolation  around  their  ancient  and  long  cher- 
ished homes,  followed  on  in  mournful  proces- 
sion, the  most  solemn  perhaps  ever  witnessed. 

A  time  arrived  when  the  slave  power,  in  or- 
der to  extend  the  area  of  human  slavery,  de- 
manded its  introduction  into  Texas,  then  a  por- 
tion of  Mexican  territory.  The  military  force 
of  the  nation  was  soon  enlisted  in  the  effort  to 
comply  with  the  demand.  The  city  of  Mexico 
was  besieged,  red  hot  bombshells  were  thrown 
into  it,  maiming,  mangling,  and  killing  multi- 
tudes of  its  citizens.  The  sick,  the  aged,  in- 
nocent children  with  ther  mothers  perished  in 
that  terrible  bombardment.  The  mother's 
death  moan,  and  the  infant's  wail,  were  min- 
gled with  the  roar  of  artillery,  and  the  thun- 
dering explosion  of  the  murderous  bombshells. 

The  purpose  however  was  accomplished. — 
Texas,  previously  a  portion  of  the  free  govern- 
ment of  Mexico,  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
as  a  slave  State  ;  received  with  open  arms,  not 
only  by  the  slaveholdiaig,  but  by  nearly  all  the 
free  States  of  the  Union.  Shall  I  not  visit 
you  for  these  things,  saith  the  Lord  V 

But  wherefore  do  I  recite  these  acts  of  in- 
justice on  the  part  of  our  government ;  inas- 
much as  they  were  perpetrated  in  years  that  are 
past  ?  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  upon 
the  minds  of  the  youth  of  our  society  the  im- 
portant truth  that  national  crimes  are  followed 
by  national  chastisements;  and  that  a  govern- 
ment is  not  necessarily  good,  or  acceptable  in  the 
Divine  sight,  merely  because  we  ourselves  are 
among  the  favored  parties. 

In  the  national  Constitution  adopted  in  the 
year  1788,  is  an  article  legalizing  the  iniquitous 
practice  of  human  slavery,  by  authorizing  slave- 
holders to  pursue  and  retake  their  slaves  in 
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every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union.  Pre- 
vious to  that  time,  slavery  had  never  been  con- 
stitutionally legalized  in  our  country.  We  thus 
perceive  that  our  government,  in  the  very  in- 
fancy of  its  career,  legalized  by  constitutional 
provision  a  system  of  iniquity,  which  in  its 
completion  may  be  said,  figuratively  speaking, 
now  to  be  baptizing  this  country  in  blood. 

I  have  feared  that  the  sentiment  sometimes 
advanced,  that  our  government  is  the  best  of 
all  governments,  may  have  been  interpreted  by 
some  of  our  younger  members  as  an  encourage- 
ment for  them  to  take  a  personal  part  in  the 
sanguinary  efforts  to  suppress  the  rebellion. 
The  present  is  an  opportune  occasion  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  our  children  the  superiority 
of  our  principles  as  exemplified  in  our  treat- 
ment of  the  African  and  Indian  races  on  this 
continent,  as  contrasted  with  the  policy  which 
has  directed  the  course  of  national  affairs.  The 
long  period  ot  peace  which  preceded  the  pres- 
ent conflict  furnished  but  little  occasion  to 
press  upon  Friends  the  importance  of  this  dis- 
tinguishing testimony;  so  that  when  the  pres- 
ent emergency  arose,  we  were  almost  taken 
by  surprise.  In  the  language  of  scripture, 
while  the  bridegroom  tarried,  we  have  nearly 
all  slumbered  and  slept;  so  that  when  the  mid- 
night cry  was  so  unexpectedly  heard,  it  was 
found  that  many,  both  older  and  younger,  had 
little  or  no  oil  in  their  lamps. 

What  ground  is  there  to  hope  that  the  people 
of  this  country  will  ever  enjoy  permanent 
peace,  when  we  discover  that,  their  aspirations 
after  national  greatness,  is  not  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  them  to  accomplish  valuable  and 
beneficial  purposes  among  ourselves,  and  among 
other  nations  with  whom  we  may  have  social 
and  business  intercourse  ;  but  rather  to  inspire 
other  governments  with  awe  and  fear  of  our 
military  power  ?  Our  treatment  of  those  races 
and  nations  on  this  continent,  which  are  sub- 
ordinate to  us,  is  a  probable  evidence,  that  the 
policy  of  the  country  in  the  future,  will  be  sim- 
ilar to  what  is  recorded  of  the  past,  and  that 
embroilment,  turbulence  and  war,  will  mark 
the  history  of  the  future,  as  injustice  and  inhu- 
manity have  defaced  the  history  of  the  past. 
Does  not  the  language  forcibly  address  itself  to 
the  present  condition,  and  future  prospects  of 
our  society  :  Come  out  from  among  them, 
my  people,  be  ye  not  participators  of  her  wrong 
doings,  lest  ye  be  made  partakers  also  of  her 
plagues."  Gideon  Frost. 

Matinicock,  Long  Island,  lOth  mo.,  1864. 


"  Every  man  has  a  judgment  and  a  witness 
within  himself,  of  all  the  good  and  ill  that  he 
does ;  which  inspires  us  with  great  thoughtSj 
and  administers  to  us  wholesome  counsels." — 

Seneca, 


*'CASA  WAPPY." 
["Casa  Wappy"  (a  childish  epithet  of  nursery 
endearment),  was  written  by  the  late  Professor  Moir, 
of  Edinburgh,  and  is  an  exquisitely  touching  poem.] 

Gem  of  our  heart,  our  household  pride, 

Earth's  undefiledl 
Could  love  have  saved  thee,  thou  hadst  not  died^  

Our  dear  sweet  child  ! 
Humbly  we  bow  to  Fate's  decree : 
Yet  had  we  hoped  that  Time  should  see 
Thee  mourn  for  us,  not  us  for  thee — 
Casa  Wappy ! 

Methinks  thou  smilest  before  me  now 

With  glance  of  stealth, 
The  hair  thrown  back  from  tfiy  full  brow 

In  buoyant  health ; 
I  see  thine  eyes'  deep  violet  light. 
Thy  dimpled  cheek  carnationed  bright, 

Thy  clasping  arms  so  round  and  white  

Casa  Wappy ! 

Thy  nursery  shows  thy  pictured  wall, 

Thy  bat,  tby  bow, 
Thy  cloak  and  bonnet,  club  and  ball, 

But  where  art  thou  ? 
A  corner  holds  tby  empty  chair  ; 
Thy  playthings  idly  scattered  there 
But  speak  to  us  of  our  despair — 

Casa  Wappy ! 

We  mourn  for  thee  when  blind,  black  night 

The  chamber  fills ; 
We  pine  for  thee  when  morn's  first  light 

Reddens  the  hills ; 
The  snn,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  sea, 
All,  to  the  wall  flower,  and  sweat  pea, 

Are  changed  ;  we  saw  the  world  through  thee  

Casa  Wappy ! 

'Tis  so;  but  can  it  be  (while  flowers 

Revive  again) 
Man's  doom  in  death  that  we  and  ours 

For  aye  remain  ? 
Oh  !  can  it  be  that  o'er  the  grave 
The  grass  renewed  shall  yearly  wave, 
Yet  God  forget  our  child  to  save — 

Casa  Wappy ! 

It  cannot  be  ;  for  were  it  so 

That  man  could  die, 
Life  were  a  mockery,  thought  were  woe. 

And  truth  a  lie  ; 
Heaven  were  a  coinage  of  the  brain, 
Religion  frenzy,  virtue  vain, 
And  all  our  hopes  to  ineet  in  vain — 
Casa  Wappy  1 


THOU  ART  MY  GOD. — Isaiah  XXV.  1. 
[The  beautiful  lines  which  follow,  though  not 
written  for  The  Standard,  are  original.    A  friend 
permits  us  to  publish  them.] 

Thou  art  my  God  1  my  soul  desires  no  other  ; 

For  whom  have  /in  heaven  or  earth  but  Thee  ? 
Thou  art  my  God  !  and  every  man  a  brother. 
Whom  I  must  love,  because  Thou  lovest  me. 

Thou  art  my  God  I  my  path  is  smooth  and  even 
If  in  Thy  love  alone  I  hope  and  trust ;  ' 

Thou  art  my  God  !  and  I  may  enter  heaven 
On  earth,  by  seeking  to  be  true  and  just! 

Thou  art  my  God  !  Thou'rt  with  me  in  all  places, 
And  to  Thy  loving  arm  my  soul  will  cling  !  ' 

Thou  art  my  God  I  the  tears  from  off  all  faces 
Thy  hand  will  wipe,  and  rob  Death  of  his  sting. 
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Thou  art  my  God!  when  storms  and  tempests 
gather, 

Thou  art  my  shield,  lest  on  my  head  they  fall ! 
Thou  art  onr  God  !  the  universal  Father  1 

Whom  all  must  love  because  Thou  lovest  all.  | 

Thou  art  our  God  I  Thy  love  must  surely  win  us 
From  sin's  alluring  and  destructive  ways  ! 

Thou  art  our  God  !  "  Thy  kingdom  is  within  us," 
Thine  be  the  Glory,  endless  love  and  praise  1 

Standard. 


Take  heed,  above  all  things,  that  thou 
goest  not  backward,  as  he  doth,  that  first  careth 
to  be  a  rich  man,  next  to  be  a  healthful  man, 
and  thirdly  to  be  a  good  man  whereas  thou 
shouldst  on  the  contrary,  first  study  for  good- 
ness, next  for  health,  and  lastly  for  wealth. — 

Socrates. 


For  Triends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER. 
TENTH  MONTH. 

1863, 

Rain  during  some  portion  of 

the  24  hours,   

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,... 
Snow,  including  slight  falls, 

Cloudy,  without  storms,  

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted 


TEMPERATURE,  KAIN,  DEATHS, 
AC. 


Mean  temperature  of  10th 
month  at  Penna.  Hospital, 

Highest  do.  during  month, 

Lowest  do.     do.  do. 

Rain  during  the  month,  

Deaths  during  the  month, 
counting  five  current 
weeks  for  1863,  and  five 
for  1864. 


9  days. 
1  " 
0 


13 


31  " 


1863. 


deg. 


56.08 
Y3.50  " 
35.50  " 
2.46  in. 


1396 


Average  of  the  mean  temperatures  of 
this  month  for  the  past  seventy-five 
years,  

Highest  mean  of  do.  during  that  entire 
period,  1793,  

Lowest     do.     do.  182*7,  


1864. 


9  days 

1 

1 

12  " 
8  " 


31 


1864. 


54.  Y5  deg. 
76.50  " 
39.00  " 
1.82  in. 
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54.55  deg. 


64.00 
46.00 


COMPARISON  OP  RAIN. 

1863.  1864. 

During  first  six  months 

of  the  year,  31.05  inch.  22.24  inch. 

During  the  7th  month,       6.00    "  3.77  " 

"      8th    "  1.44    "  1.92  " 

"      9th    "  0.87    "  7.16  " 

«     10th    "  2.46    "  1.82 


Totals,  41.82    "  36.91  " 

But  little  to  note  in  the  above  except  that  while 
the  extremes  of  temperature  were  greater  during  the 
month  than  last  year,  the  mean  was  about  a  degree 
and  a  quarter  less  Also,  that  the  mean  exceeded 
the  average  of  the  means  for  the  last  seventy  five  years^ 
a  trifle.  Altogether  we  have  had  thus  far  an  un- 
Qsually  pleasant  fall.  J.  M.  E. 

Philadelphia,  Eleventh  mo.  2,  1864. 


From  the  British  Quarterly. 

THE  LONDON  POST-OFFICE. 
(Continued  from  page  5.57.) 

The  chief  ofiUce  in  London  is  divided  into  six 
principal  departments.  The  mail  and  circula- 
tion office,  bj  far  the  most  interesting  to  the 
public,  has  to  do  with  all  matters  connected 
with  the  transmission  and  circulation  of  the 
mails,  whether  by  railroad,  water  or  stage-coach. 
This  office  is  situated  in  the  general  post-office 
at  St.  Martin's-le- Grand,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  metropolis.  Approaching  the  large  hall  of 
the  general  post-office,  through  one  of  the  col- 
umned porticoes,  you  may  post  a  letter  for  any 
part  of  the  world.  Throughout  the  day  the 
hall  is  beset  with  people,  but  it  is  at  a  quarter 
before  six  that  the  real  bustle  begins.  The 
large  slits  still  gape  for  letters,  a  solis  ortu  ; 
but  it  is  as  a  quarter  to  six  strikes  that  the  large 
windows,  closed  throughout  the  day,  are  thrown 
wide  open.  The  scenes  daily  passing  from 
5:45  to  6  o'clock  are  thus  graphically  described 
by  Mr.  Lewins  : 

"  It  is  then  that  an  impetuous  crowd  enters 
the  hall,  and  letters  and  newspapers  begin  to 
fall  in  quite  a  literary  hail-storm.  The  news- 
paper window,  ever  yawning  for  more,  is  pres- 
ently surrounded  and  besieged  by  an  array  of 
boys  of  all  ages  and  costumes,  together  with 
children  of  a  larger  growth,  who  are  all  alike 
pushing,  heaving,  and  surging  in  one  great 
mass.  The  window,  with  tremendous  gape,  is 
assaulted  with  showers  of  papers  which  fly 
thicker  and  faster  than  the  driven  snow.  Now 
it  is  that  small  boys  of  eleven  and  twelve  years 
of  age,  panting,  iSinbad-like,  under  the  weight 
of  huge  bundles  of  newspapers,  manage  some- 
how to  dart  about  and  make  rapid  sorties  into 
other  ranks  of  boys,  utterly  disregarding  the 
cries  of  the  official  policemen,  who  vainly  en- 
deavor to  reduce  the  tumult  into  something 
like  post-office  order.  If  the  lads  can  not 
quietly  and  easily  disembogue,  they  will  whia 
their  missiles  of  intelligence  over  other  people's 
heads,  now  and  then  sweeping  off  hats  and 
caps  with  the  force  of  shot.  The  gathering 
every  moment  increases  in  number  and  inten- 
sifies in  purpose ;  arms,  legs,  sacks,  baskets, 
heads,  bundles,  and  woolen  comforters — for 
who  ever  saw  a  veritable  newspaper-boy  with- 
out that  appendage  ? — seems  to  be  getting  into 
a  state  of  confusion  and  disagreeable  commun- 
ism, and  '  yet  the  cry  is  still  they  come.' 
Heaps  of  papers  of  widely-opposed  political 
views  are  thrown  in  together ;  no  longer  placed 
carefully  in  the  openings,  they  are  now  sent  in 
in  sackfuls  and  basketfuls,  while  over  the  head& 
of  the  surging  crowd  were  flying  back  the  emp- 
ty sacks,  thrown  out  of  the  office  by  the  por- 
ters inside.  Semi-official  legends,  with  a  very 
strong  smack  of  probability  about  them,  tell  of 
sundry  boys  being  thrown  in,  seized,  emptied, 
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and  thrown  out  again  void.  As  six  o'clock  ap- 
proaches still  nearer  and  nearer,  the  turmoil 
increases  more  perceptibly,  for  the  intelligent 
British  public  is  fully  alive  to  the  awful  truth 
that  the  post-office  officials  never  allow  a 
minute  of  grace,  and  that  "  Newspaper  Fair" 
must  be  over  when  the  last  stroke  of  six  is 
heard.  Owe,  in  rush  files  of  laggard  boys  who 
have  purposely  loitered  in  the  hope  of  a  little 
pleasurable  excitement ;  two,  and  grown  men 
hurry  in  with  their  last  sacks  ;  three,  the  strug- 
gle resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a  pantomim- 
ic melee  ;  four,  a  Babel  of  tongues  vociferating 
desperately  ;  five,  final  and  furious  showers  of 
papers,  sacks,  and  bags;  and  six,  when  all  the 
windows  fall  like  so  many  swords  of  Damocles, 
and  the  slits  close  with  such  a  sudden  and  si- 
multaneous snap,  that  we  naturally  suppose  it 
to  be  a  part  of  the  post-office  operations  that 
attempts  should  be  made  to  guillotine  a  score 
of  hands ;  and  then  all  is  over  so  far  as  the 
outsiders  are  concerned. 

"  Among  the  letter-boxes,  scenes  somewhat 
•  similar  have  been  enacted.    Letters  of  every 
shape  and  color,  and  of  all  weights,  have  un- 
ceasingly poured  in  ;  tidings  of  life  and  death, 
hope  and  despair,  success  and  failure,  triumphs 
and  defeats,  joy  and  sorrow ;   letters  from 
friends,  and  notes  from  lawyers,  appeals  from  chil- 
dren and  stern  advice  from  parents,  ofi'ers  from 
anxious-hearted  young  gentlemen  and  '  first 
yeses,  or  refusals  from  young  maidens ;  letters 
containing  that   snug   appointment   so  long 
promised  you,  and  '  little  bills'  with  requests 
of  immediate  payment,  '  together  with  six-and- 
eightpence  j  cream-colored  missives  telling  of 
happy  consummations,  and  black-edged  enve- 
lopes telling  of  death  and  the  grave  ]  sober- 
looking  advice  notes,  doubtless  telling  when 
'  our  Mr.  PuffwelP  would  do  himself  the  honor 
of  calling  on  you,  and  elegant-looking  billets  in 
which  business  is  never  mentioned,  all  jostled 
each  other  for  a  short  time  ;  but  the  stream  of 
gladness  and  of  woe  was  stopped,  at  least  for 
one  night,  when  the  last  stroke  of  six  was 
heard.    The  post-office,  like  a  huge  monster — 
to  which  one  writer  has  likened  it — has  swal- 
lowed an  enormous  meal,  and,  gorged  to  the 
full,  it  must  now  commence  the  process  of  di- 
gestion.   While  laggard  boys,  to  whom  car- 
toons by  one  *  William  Hogarth'  should  be 
shown,  are  muttering  '  too  late,'  and  retiring 
discomfited,  we,  having  obtained  the  requisite 
'  open  sesame,'  will  make  our  way  to  the  interi- 
or of  the  building.      Threading  our  course 
through  several  passages,  we  soon  find  ourselves 
among  enormous  apartments  well  lit  up,  where 
hundreds  of  human  beings  are  moving  about, 
lifting,  shuffling,  stamping,  and  sorting  huge 
piles  of  letters,  and  still  more  enormous  piles 
©f  newspapers,  in  what  seems  at  first  sight 
hopeless  confasion,  but  m  what  is  really  the 


most  admirable  order.  In  the  newspaper  room, 
men  have  been  engaged  not  only  in  emptying 
the  sackti  flung  in  by  strong-armed  men  and 
weak-legged  boys,  but  also  in  raking  up  the  sin- 
gle papers  into  large  baskets,  and  conveying 
them  up  and  down  '  hoists,'  into  various  divis- 
ions of  the  building.  Some  estimate  of  the 
value  of  these  mechanical  appliances,  moved, 
of  course,  by  steam-power,  may  be  formed  from 
the  fact  that  hundreds  of  tons  of  paper  pass  up 
and  down  these  lifts  every  week.  As  many  of 
the  newspapers  escape  from  their  covers  in  the 
excitement  of  posting,  each  night  two  or  three 
officers  are  busily  engaged  during  the  whole 
time  of  dispatch,  in  endeavoring  to  restore 
wrappers  to  newspapers  found  without  any  ad- 
dress. Great  as  is  the  care  exercised  in  this 
respect,  it  will  occasionally  happen  that  wrong 
newspapers  will  find  their  way  into  loose  wrap- 
pers not  belonging  to  them,  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances it  would  be  by  no  means  a  matter 
of  wonder  if — as  has  been  more  than  once 
pointed  out — Mr.  Bright  should,  instead  of  his 
Morning  Star,  receive  a  copy  of  the  Saturday 
Review^  or  an  evangelical  curate,  the  Guardian 
or  Punch  in  place  of  his  Record  paper. 

(To  be  concluded ) 


LIGHT  FOR  ANIMALS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Homestead,  in  an  ar- 
ticle on  fattening  hogs,  gives  the  following  ad- 
vice : — "  One  more  important  item  of  advice, 
and  that  is,  locate  your  pen  where  your  hogs 
can  have  the  benefit  of  light.  I  do  not  mean 
merely  daylight,  but  the  full,  bright  light  of 
the  sun  ]  it  will  add  to  their  cheerful  content- 
ment, as  it  does  to  the  human  species,  and 
physiologists  declare  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  families  who  occupy  apartments  on  the 
sunny  side  of  dwellings  are  the  most  healthy 
and  happy.  Although  the  comparison  may  to 
sensitive  nerves  appear  odious,  still  it  is  beyond 
our  power  or  province  to  change  the  established 
laws  of  nature.  I  have  never  known  of  a  hog, 
or  any  other  animal,  kept  under  the  north  side 
of  a  barn  or  other  building,  where  th^  dampness 
and  darkness  is  never  penetrated  by  the  sun's 
rays,  and  where  the  animal  was  employed  as  the 
scavenger  for  other  animals,  to  be  sleek  looking, 
fat,  clean,  or  quiet.  I  have  seen  many  a  pen 
where  the  mud  and  ofi'al  was  two  or  three  feet 
deep,  and  no  place  of  retreat  left  for  the  poor 
occupants  upon  a  higher  spot,  excepting  the 
bed  floor,  and  that  unfurnished  by  straw.  The 
rays  of  the  sun  have  a  vtry  powerful  eff'ect  in 
modifying  the  functions  of  both  animal  and 
vegetable  life.  Many  plants  require  a  strong 
light,  that  they  may  perfect  their  organizations; 
others  less ;  but  few  plants  ever  come  to  perfec- 
tion without  a  full  supply  of  light ;  common  ob- 
servation proves  this.  The  potato  growing  in  a 
cellar  is  colorless,  f  agile,  and  worthless.  The 
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apple  growing  on  the  inside  of  the  tree  is  often 
green,  tasteless,  and  imperfect ;  and  the  peach 
that  has  not  been  kissed  by  the  rays  of  the  sun 
has  not  that  high  flavour  requisite  to  its  perfec- 
tion. Without  the  sun,  the  leaves  could  never 
decompose  caibonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  as- 
similate its  oxygen." 

With  animals,  the  same  is  true.    The  sun 
does  as  much  towards  painting  roses  on  the  cheek 
as  does  a  bracing  air.    The  skin  of  those  per- 
sons exposed  freely  to  the  light,  performs  its 
functions  vigorously,  while  that  of  those  too  much 
shaded  is  feeble,  and  easily  disturbed.  Physi- 
cians assert  that  people  living  on  the  shaded 
sides  of  streets,  are  in  towns  more  liable  to  sick- 
ness and  less  vigorous  than  those  living  on  the 
side  influenced  by  the  sun.    We  have  often 
noticed  that  children  reared  in  shaded  and 
damp  situations  were  scrofulous,  imperfectly  de- 
veloped, and  deficient  in  vitality.    Rooms  in 
■which  the  sun  never  shines  are  gloomy  and  un- 
pleasant.   Dr.  Winship,  in  his  lecture  on  phy- 
sical culture,  so  fully  appreciates  the  importance 
of  light  that  he  says  he  would  always,  if  possi- 
ble, select  for  his  sleeping- room,  an  apartment 
on  the  "  sunny  side/'  and  let  the  sun  have  full 
play,  when  it  shines,  six  hours  of  the  day.  An- 
imals like  the  sun's  rays,  except  in  the  hottest 
of  weather.    True,  they  should  have  shade,  if 
they  desire  it.    That  hogs  should  have  sun  is 
more  important  than  for  aliy  other  animal;  their 
habits  are  filthy,  but  the  rays  of  the  sun,  to  a 
certain  extent,  will  correct  their  bad  habits. 
We  have  little  doubt  but  that  much  of  the  hog 
cholera  is  due  to  want  of  sunlight  and  to  damp 
situations.    With  these  facts  before  us,  who 
can  fail  to  see  the  necessity  of  sun-light  for  all 
animals,  if  we  would  retain  them  in  health. — 
Ohio  Farmer. 


The  creature  could  never  lament  the  dispen- 
sations of  the  Creator,  if  he  understood  them ; 
therefore,  the  measure  of  our  grief,  is  also  the 


measure  of  our  ignorance. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  quiet,  but 
holders  manifest  no  disposition  to  accept  lower 
prices.  There  is  little  shipping  demand.  Sales  are 
reported  at  $12  50  for  Ohio  extra  family,  and  f  10@ 
10  50  for  superfine.  The  sales  to  the  home  con- 
sumers range  from  $11  50@13  for  cothmon  dnd  fancy 
brands— according  to  quality.  There  is  very  little 
Rye  Flour  or  Corn  Meal  here,  the  former  selling  at 
$9@9  35. 

Grain. — The  Wheat  market  is  dull,  and  good  Red 
ia  offered  at  $2  55  per  bushel ;  and  white  sold  at 
$2  75@2  85.  Rye  is  worth  $1  70@1  72.  Corn  is 
steady,  with  further  sales  of  yellow  at  $1  75.  Oats 
are  steady  ;  2000  bushels  Delaware  sold  at  88  cents 

Seeds. — Cloverseed  is  scarce  at  $11  50@12  50 
per  64  lbs.  Timothy  $4  75@5  00  per  bushel.  Small 
Bales  of  Flaxseed  at  $3  35@3  40. 


BATES  OF  ADVEKTISING. 

A  limited  amount  of  advertising  in  this  paper  will  be  done  at 
the  foUowiag  prices;  six  lines  or  less  (this  size  type)  a  square: 

One  insertion   CO  cts. 

Two  insertions  $1  00 

For  every  additional  insertion   40  cts. 

For  every  additional  line  or  part  thereof  -  ••    •     10  eta. 
Philada,  8th  mo.  27, 1864. 

WALL  PAPER  AND  WINDOW-SHAD^  STORE  — Plain,  Fig- 
ured and  Decorative  Wall  Papers;  Window-Sha()e8  in  light 
and  dark  colors,  plain  and  gilt  bordered;  also  Oil  Cloth  and 
Linen,  for  shading;  Fireboard  and  Transom  papers,  he,  &c. 
Workmen  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country,  at  city  rates. 
Samuel  P.  Balderston  &  Son, 

No.  902  Spring  Garden  Street,  Philada. 

10th  mo.  1.— 12t.  1217. 

STOKES  &  FOULKE,  MERCHANT  TAILORS,  N^.  516  Arch  St. 
have  on  hand  a  good  assortment  of  CLOTHS,  CASSIMERES, 
and  VESTINGS,  and  are  prepared  to  have  the  same  made  up  to 
order  in  good  style  and  at  moderate  prices. 
Particular  attention  given  to  making  Friends'  Clothing. 
10  mo.  1— 23t.  3,  4, 1866. 


BELLEVUE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE— A  Boarding  Schooi-  foe 
Girls.  This  institution,  healthfully  and  beautifully  located 
about  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  on  the  northern  limits  of 
Attleboro',  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  will  open  its  winter  term 
on  the  first  day  of  Tenth  mouth,  1864,  (10th  mo.  1st,  1864).  The 
course  of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a  complete  En- 
glish,  Classical  and  Mathematical  .education.  Superior  facilities 
afforded  for  the  acquisition  of  the  French  language. 

For  terms  of  admission  and  oiher  particulars,  see  Circular, 
which  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Principals,  Attleboro' 
P.  0.,  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 

Israel  J.  GrahaMk, 
Jane  P.  Grahame, 
827 — 6  mos.  Principals. 


CONCORDVILLE  SEMINARY,  for  Young  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men, is  located  near  Concord  Station,  on  the  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  Central  R.Jl.,  20  miles  west  of  Philadelphia. 

Winter  Term  of  twenty-four  weeks  will  commence  10th  month 
3d,  1864.   For  Catalogue  apply  to  Joseph  Shortledge,  or  Augus- 
tus C.  NoRRis,  Concordville,  Delaware  couuty,  Pa. 
8th  mo  20,  1864.— tf. 


WM.  HEACOGK,  General  Furnishing  UnflR-laker,  No.  18  North 
Ninth  Street. — A  general  assortment  of  ready-rnade  Coffins, 
and  every  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  "Fair  Hill"  Burial 
Ground,— Funerals,  and  all  other  business  connected  with  the 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 
7th  mo.  30.— ly.  p.wx.nz. 

FOR  SALE,  at  Clarksboro',  Gloucester  county.  New  Jersey,  a 
Desirable  Farm,  containing  80  acres;  with  meadow,  good 
stream  of  water,  timber,  good  buildings,  etc.,  situated  on  the  Sa- 
lem and  Gloucester  turnpike,  five  miles  below  Woodbury.  For 
particulars  enquire  of  Wm.  Haines,  "  Cedar  Lawn  Farm,"  near 
the  premises,  or  Thomas  P.  Marshall,  Trenton,  N.J. 
9  th  mo.  24,  1864.— tf. 

ELLWOOD  ZELL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Booksellers  and  St*. 
•     tioners,  Second  Floor  No's.  17  and  19  South  Sixth  Street, 
Philadelphia.   Also,  Manufacturers  of  Photograph  Albums,  Aai 
Publishers  of  Friends'  Books,  and  Foulke's  Almanac. 
3d  mo.  12,  1864.  tf. 


TRUMAN  &  SHAW,  Hardware  Dealers,  No.  S35  (Kight  Thirty- 
Five)  Market  Street,  below  Ninth,  invite  an  examination  of 
their  stock  of  Housekeeping  and  Building  Hardware,  Tools  and 
Cutlery.  Its  variety  will  be  constantly  increased  by  the  addition 
of  new  and  improved  articles.  Clothes-wringers,  of  several  pat- 
terns, f  )r  sale.  Printed  Catalogues  of  our  Goods,  combined  with 
many  useful  recipes,  and  other  information,  furnished  on  appli- 
cation,        llmo.  12,  1864.— 17t.  3.4, 

BOOKS  FOR  SALE  BY  THE  SUBSCRIBERS. 
"  Friends'  Miscellany,"  compiled  by  John  and  Isaae 

Comly,  (11  vols.)  tlM 

Journal  of  John  Comly,  (600  pages)   1*50 

Conversations,  Ac ,  of  Thomas  Story  

Journal  and  works  of  John  Woolman,  carefully  collated 

and  prepared  by  John  Comly  i.o© 

Hugh  Judge's  Journal   '79 

Memoirs:  Ann  Byrd,  Isaac  Martin,  and  Rufus  Hall,  each  - .  •  ^ 
Charles  Comly,  Byberry,  Pa.. 
^  or,  Emmor  CoMLT,  No.  131, 

3mo.  12. 1864.— tf.         North  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  JOURNAL  OF  DAVID  SANDS. 
(Continued  from  page  554.) 

It  was  probably  soon  after  his  return  from 
Ireland,  in  1799,  that  David  Sands  was  per- 
mitted to  have  an  interview  with  King  G-eorge 
the  Third,  at  the  Eoyal  Palace ;  when  he  was 
received  by  the  king  with  much  kindness  and 
friendly  feeling.  The  king  remarked  to  him 
that  he  had  a  high  esteem  for  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  that  they  ranked  amongst  his  most 
valuable  subject?. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1799,  David  Sands  was 
engaged  in  some  of  the  Southern  counties,  par- 
ticularly Sussex  and  Surrey;  and  partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  delicate  state  of  his  health,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  spent  some  months  about  Bristol. 
In  the  first  and  second  months  of  1800,  he 
visited  some  of  the  Western  counties,  as  Devon  • 
shire  and  Cornwall;  and  after  attending  the 
Yearly  Meeting  in  London,  he,  in  company  with 
his  kind  friend,  James  Harford,  and  his  daugh- 
ter Mary,  proceeded  northwards,  by  way  of  Don- 
caster,  York,  Darlington,  and  Newcastle,  to 
Edinubrgh.  The  writer  of  these  memoranda 
well  remembers  his  labors  during  a  part  of  this 
journey,  having  been  appointed  to  accompany 
him  as  guide  from  Newcastle  to  Edinburgh. 
His  service  in  Newcastle  was  lively  and  edify- 
ing. On  the  way  from  Newcastle  to  Edinburgh, 
his  mind  seemed  vigilantly  awake  to  the  point- 
ings of  duty;  and  evincing  a  concern  to  have  a 
public  meeting  at  Belford,  a  large  room  was 


prepared,  and  was  well  filled  with  an  attentive 
audience. 

At  Berwick- on-T weed  he  had  also  a  public 
meeting.  The  Town  Hall  was  prepared  and 
seated,  and  notice  was  well  circulated.  By  the 
hour  of  meeting,  a  rude  rabble  assembled ;  and 
there  being  no  Friend  but  his  guide  to  attempt 
to  keep  order,  a  scene  of  confusion  was  present- 
ed, such  as  he  never  witnessed  elsewhere  on 
such  an  occasion.  They  even  attempted  to 
break  the  deals  which  were  used  in  seating  the 
place.  When  David  Sands  and  James  Harford 
arrived,  he  repaired  to  the  seat  provided  for 
him,  and,  without  sitting  down,  proceeded  to 
remonstrate  with  the  people  with  regard  to  ^heir 
rude  behaviour,  especially  on  such  an  occasion; 
and  as  he  proceeded,  his  love  to  souls  rose 
above  their  perverseness,  and  he  passed  from 
expostulation  to  persuasion,  and  to  the  inculca- 
tion of  the  precious  truths  of  the  Gospel,  in  such 
a  manner  as  riveted  the  attention  of  many,  who 
listened  with  devout  attention.  But  the  room 
being  large  and  very  full,  and  not  being  suffi- 
ciently lighted,  there  continued  to  be  annoyance 
from  unruly  people  during  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  meeting.  Notwithstanding  these  unfavor- 
able circumstances,  the  writer  left  the  place, 
thankful  in  the  persuasion  that  the  power  of 
Divine  mercy  and  truth  had  prevailed  to  the 
edification  of  many,  and  to  the  honor  of  the 
Lord's  holy  name,  who  enabled  his  servant  to 
proclaim  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
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There  is  reason  to  believe  that  David  Sands 
paid  a  g<.neral  visit  to  Friends  in  Scotland,  and 
attended  the  general  meeting  at  Aberdeen. 

The  following  letter  from  his  valued  friend, 
Richard  Reynolds,  is  deemed  worthy  of  preser- 
vation : — 

CoALBRoOK  Dale,  4ih  mo.  30th.  1801. 

Dear  Friend — 

I  am  pleased  to  find  I  still  retain  a  place  in 
thy  friendly  remembrance,  and  share  thy  bro 
therly  sympathy,  under  my  conflicts  of  mind  ; 
which,  though  as  I  trust  thou  truly  observes, 
are  more  about  things  of  an  enduring  nature 
than  of  this  transitory  world,  yet  some  outward 
occurrences  have  increased ;  and  which  bodily 
indisposition  at  times,  with  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing infirmities  of  old  age,  have  made  me  less 
Me  to  bear.  Still  I  have  to  acknowledge,  with 
humble  thankfulness,  that  hitherto  I  have  been 
so  supported  that  I  faint  not,  and  though  I  am 
still  surrounded  with  trials  and  temptations  of 
various  kinds,  and  seem  as  weak  as  ever  I  was ; 
I  endeavor  to  derive  some  confidence  from  ex- 
perienced though  unmerited  preservation  ;  and 
some  consolation  from  the  certainty  that  the 
time  of  my  probation  and  of  my  sufi'erings, 
whether  on  my  own  account  or  that  of  others, 
must  soon  terminate,  and  that  if  I  do  but 
hold  out  to  the  end  I  shall  be  saved.  For 
this  I  doubt  not  thy  prayers  will  be  united 
with  mine,  when  so  engaged  I  may  be  brought 
to  thy  remembrance ;  and  to  be  told  so  by  thee, 
will  at  all  times  be  cause  of  rejoicing. 

My  sister,  Deborah  Darby,  is  to  accompany 
Rebecca  Byrd  from  London  into  some  of  the 
Eastern  counties;  as  is  our  beloved  friend  Pris- 
cilla  Gurney,  (her  former  companion,)  Ann  Dy- 
mond  of  Exeter.  Susannah  Appleby  has  been 
some  time  attending  upon  our  esteemed  friend 
MaryRidgway,  and  will,  I  presume,  continue  for 
some  time  longer.  We  are  not  without  hope  of 
seeing  dear  Samuel  Smith  and  his  companion, 
on  their  way  from  Ireland  to  London,  but  if  we 
do  nof,  and  i/ou  meet  in  London  at  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  I  hope  you  will  unite  in  remembrance 
of  and  prayers  for  me,  as  you  are  united  in  the 
regard,  and  so  far  as  I  am  enabled,  in  the 
prayers  of  thy  affectionate  friend. 

Richard  Reynolds. 

The  minds  of  many  Friends  at  this  period 
were  deeply  concerned  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  standard  of  truth  as  always  held  by  the  So- 
ciety ;  and  the  following  letter  from  Lindley 
Murray  to  David  Sands  evinces  in  what  manner 
the  subject  obtained  their  attention  : — 

York,  5th  mo.  16th,  1801. 

My  dear  friend  David  Sands — 

About  the  time  thou  wilt  receive  this,  I  be- 
lieve thy  mind  will  be  much  exercised  by  the 
prospect  of  the  approaching  trial,  to  the  faithful 
and  upright  minds,  at  the  ensuing  Yearly  Meet- 


ing; but  I  hope  thou  wilt  be  strengthened  to 
lend  thy  hand  to  support  the  standard  of  truth, 
so  that  the  great  cause  will  receive  aid  from  thy 
exertions,  and  thy  own  mind  be  comforted  with 
the  retrospect,  even  after  many  days.  It  is  a 
time  when  the  standard-bearers  are  called  on  to 
display  it,  in  the  sight  of  men ;  and  I  believe 
this  can  be  done  in  the  meekness  of  wisdom ; 
and  if  so  done,  will  find  an  advocate  and  witness 
in  the  breasts,  even  of  opposers.  I  am  comfort- 
ed to  find  thou  art  where  I  believe  it  is  thy 
place  to  be;  and  I  rejoice  in  believing  that  thy 
firm,  but  gentle,  loving,  and  Christian  like  spirit 
and  deportment,  on  this  great  occasion,  will  do 
much  for  the  cause  of  truth,  and  the  peace  of 
thy  own  mind.  The  resolute  support  of  our 
Christian  principles,  and  the  pulling  down  the 
strongholds  of  sin  and  Satan,  are  very  consis- 
tent with  love  to  the  souls  of  those  who  are  in 
error,  and  with  a  tender  desire  and  labor  to  re- 
claim them. 

It  will  be  a  comfort  to  hear  of  thy  welfare, 
and  of  the  prosperity  of  the  good  cause  thou  art 
engaged  to  promote.  I  am  sometimes  appre- 
hensive that  thy  feeble  frame  will  suffer  consid- 
erably from  the  vicissitudes  of  climate,  travel- 
ing, &c. ;  to  which  I  think  thou  wilt  be  exposed  ; 
and  that  the  mind^will  at  times  partake  of  this 
suffering,  and  be  disposed  to  attribute  to  more 
affecting  causes  the  discouragements  which  arise 
only  from  nature  and  the  languor  of  the  op- 
pressed body ;  but  I  trust  that  whatever  thou 
mayest  be  permitted  to  undergo,  thou  wilt 
cleave  to  and  feel  that  support  which  will  carry 
thee  through  every  difficulty ;  and  make  thee  re- 
joice, even  in  the  sacrifice  of  spending  and  be- 
ing spent  for  the  promotion  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness in  the  earth.  If  this  sense  and  evi- 
dence is  with  thee,  then  it  is  enough  :  moun- 
tains will  be  leveled  and  valleys  filled  up  before 
thee,  and  thou  wilt  be  enabled  to  go  on  thy  way 
in  faith  and  peace.  When  we  reflect  how  much 
thou  hast  known  of  ill-health,  dissappointment, 
and  affliction,  and  how  manifestly  the  Good 
Hand  has  been  underneath  to  support  and  en- 
courage thee,  we  trust  that  confidence,  even 
strong  confidence  in  His  goodness  and  faithful- 
ness, will  never  forsake  thee ;  but  the  language 
of  thy  heart,  even  in  deep  probations,  will  be, 
"  Lord,  thou  hast  been  with  me  from  my  youth ; 
thou  hast  redeemed  me  from  the  vanities  of  this 
world,  and  set  my  affections  towards  thy  blessed 
kingdom;  thou  hast  sustained  me  in  sore  trials, 
and  when  in  sadness,  hast  been  about  my  bed 
and  my  path.  Thou  hast  opened  a  way  where 
I  could  see  no  way,  and  hast  raised  the  language 
of  holy  confidence  and  triumph  in  thy  goodnesi 
and  love.  Such  marks  of  thy  fatherly  care 
bind  me  in  submission.  I  will  not  dishonor 
thee^  and  wound  my  own  spirit,  by  distrusting 
thy  protection  and  favor.  All  evils  of  this  life 
are  not  only  transient  as  the  morning  dew,  but 
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they  are  as  the  drops  of  the  bucket,  in  compari- 
SOD  of  that  joy  aod  crown  which  thou  hast  given 
me  to  believe  will,  through  thy  unutterable 
Djercy,  be  my  happy  reward  and  portion.'^ 

It  gave  us  much  pleasure  to  perceive,  by  the 
tenor  of  thy  letters,  that  thy  mind  was  favored 
with  more  comfort  and  cheerfulness  than  is 
often  thy  portion  ;  I  hope  it  will  continue  to  be 
thy  lot,  if  not  altogether,  yet  with  few  interrup- 
tions )  because  it  is  better  for  the  spirit  and  the 
body,  and  not  only  invites  beholders  to  enlist 
under  a  Master  who  so  visibly  makes  his  ser- 
vants happy,  but  makes  the  servant  more  effec- 
tual •  to  labor  in   promoting  piety  and  virtue 
amongst  men.    The  depressed  mind  goes  heavily 
on  its  way  ;  and  sometimes  by  the  livery  of  sor- 
row, may  discourage  some  from  entering  or  per- 
severing in  the  service.    You  have  often  to  tell 
others  that "  wisdom'^s  ways  are  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness, and  that  all  her  paths  are  peace and 
when  you  are  living  examples  of  this  happy 
truth,  you  beautify  and  forcibly  illustrate  what 
you  say.    There  are  few  persons  who  h-jve 
greater  cause  to  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  or  to  joy 
in  the  God  of  their  salvation,  than  ray  beloved 
Friend.    He  has  been  with  thee  from  youth  to 
gray  hair;  He  has  caused  thee  to  labor  abun- 
dantly in  His  vineyard  ;  He  has  given  thee  a 
multitude  of  seals,  attesting  thy  ministry  ;  and 
He  has  on  many  occasions  supported  and  pro- 
tected thee  in  the  midst  of  danger  and  discour- 
agement.   When,  therefore,  the  moments  of 
distress  approach,  and  cast  their  sickening  gloom 
around  thee,  it  will  be  good  to  remember  the 
condition  and  language  of  the  Psalmist  of  Israel, 
who  was  in  similar  circumstances,  '*  Why  art 
thou  cast  down,  oh  my  soul  ]  and  why  art  thou 
disquieted  within  me.,'    "  i  will  remember  the 
Lord  fiom  beyond  Jordan,"  &c.,  where  he  had 
received  strong  tokens  of  divine  favor,  the 
recollection  of  which  renewed  his  confidence 
and  strength.    I  hope  to  have  the  comfort  of 
hearing  from  thee  soon  ;  and  in  that  love  which 
changeth  not,  remain  thy  affectionate  friend. 

LiNDLEY  Murray. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Lord,  in  the  richness  of  his  love,  ever  has 
and  ever  will  make  a  way  for  his  little  children 
even  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  night  season. 
Had  the  children  of  Israel  omitted  to  pass  over 
the  Red  Sea  when  the  waters  were  divided, 
they  might  have  become  a  prey  to  theii  ene- 
mies. They  had  no  power  to  deliver  them- 
selves ;  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  go  on  in  the 
way  which  was  opened  before  them  ;  the  power 
and  ability  are  of  the  Lord  alone,  whose  voice 
is  powerful  and  full  of  majesty;  and  when  He 
is  pleased  to  call  upon  any  for  an  offering,  may 
they  lean  upon  Him  for  ability,  and  yield  to 
hie  requiring;  then  will  the  waters  be  divided, 
and  the  mountains  and  hills  will  skip  like 


rams  and  like  lambs.^,  because  He  whose  voice 
is  powerful  has  rebuked  them. — J.  Townsend. 


"  WHAT  SHOULD  CHRISTIANS  BE." 

"  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world,"  said  'the 
blessed  Jesus:  "A  city  that  is  set  on  a  hill 
cannot  be  hid."  "  Let  your  light  so  shine  be- 
fore men  that  they  may  see  your  good  works 
and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 
We  claim  to  have  Christ  for  our  teacher  and  our 
example  ;  but  this  profession  is  of  itself  of  no 
value,  when  we  consider  that  it  is  said,  "  Not 
every  one  that  saith  unto  me  Lord,  Lord,  shall 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  he  that 
doe'h  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

The  credit  and  honour  of  a  profession  to  serve 
Christ,  is  to  carry  out  in  the  daily  practice  of 
life  the  precepts  and  doctrines  of  the  gospel. 
Religion  does  not  consist  in  a  name,  nor  are  its 
duties  fulfilled  by  subscribing  to  systems  of 
faith,  and  to  opinions  of  men;  neither  does  it 
consist  in  the  observance  of  forms  and  cere- 
monies, but  in  doing  the  will  of  our  Father  who 
is  in  heaven.  This  will  is  manifested  within  us 
— it  is  revealed  by  the  voice  of  truth  to  the 
soul.  And  to  what  does  it  lead  ?  It  never  led 
any  man  to  hate  his  brother.  It  teaches  us  to 
'  love,  not  to  hate  :  always  to  do  good,  never  to 
do  evil.  Jesus  defined  the  nature  of  its  instruc- 
tions and  promptings  in  the  command,  "Love 
your  e::emies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do 
good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them 
that  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you; 
that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father 
which  is  is  heaven  :  for  he  maketh  his  sun  to 
rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth 
rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust." 

This,  is  practical  Christianity.  If  we  would 
reform  mankind — if  we  would  become  instru- 
ments in  gathering  others  into  the  fold  of  Christ 
— we  must  become  by  our  example,  "  the  light 
of  the  world,"  we  must  so  live  in  the  practice  of 
righteousness,  that  others  seeing  our  good 
works  may  glorify  our  Father  in  heaven." 

May  our  minds  be  fully  impressed  with  the 
conviction,  that  pure  religion  consists  in  ful- 
filling all  the  duties  and  obligations  of  life  that 
devolve  upon  us,  as  believers  in  the  existence  of 
a  Supreme  Being  to  whom  we  are  accountable, 
and  as  followers  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Are  there  any  who  can  doubt  the  existence 
of  an  All- wise  Creator?  "The  fool  hath  said 
in  his  heart,  there  is  no  God."  There  are  those 
who  attempt  by  the  light  of  reason  to  shut  out 
the  Creator  from  the  universe,  and  to  disclaim 
his  superintendence  in  the  government  of  the 
world.  Let  us  examine  this  for  a  moment,  and 
we  shall  perceive  that  it  is  the  "  fool"  only 
"  who  hath  said  in  his  heart  there  is  no  Grod." 

All  the  deductions  of  reason  are  susceptible 
of  proof.  Every  conclusion  that  the  human 
mind  arrives  at  by  a  process  of  reasoning  must 
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be  sustained  by  adequat^  evidence.  Tf  we 
would  prove,  by  the  light  of  reason,  that  there 
is  no  God,  we  must  first  show  that  there  is  no 
evidence  of  design — no  indications  of  skill — 
contrivance,  or  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  in 
the  visible  universe  :  for  the  moment  we  admit 
the  evidence  of  these,  or  fail  to  show  that  they 
do  not  exist,  we  adn-jit  at  once  the  certainty  of 
an  Intelligent  Mind,  for  we  cannot  conceive  of 
the  existence  of  the  one  without  the  other. 
"Well,  now,  if  thou  would  show  by  reason  that 
there  is  not  an  Intelligent  Creator,  let, me  ask 
thee,  to  prove  that  the  eye  was  not  made  for  %ee- 
ing,  or  the  ear  for  hearing.  By  what  process 
of  reason  canst  thou  reach  the  conclusion  that 
the  organ  of  vision  was  not  adapted  to  the  na- 
ture of  light,  or  that  the  ear  was  not  construct- 
ed in  agreement  with  the  laws  of  sound  ?  Fol- 
low up  the  order  of  nature  from  the  meanest 
reptile,  to  that  being  who  is  created  but  "  little 
lower  than  the  angels,  and  crowned  with  glory 


We  can  commend  one  another  to  "  God  and 
the  word  of  his  grace,  which  is  able  to  build 
you  up,  and  to  give  you  an  inheritance  among 
all  them  which  are  sanctified."  We  can  direct 
one  another  to  those  convictions  of  truth,  by 
which  the  understanding  may  be  opened  to 
comprehend  the  purity  and  eternal  excellence  of 
the  Divine  nature,  and  the  soul  led  step  by  step 
to  realize  the  joys  of  heaven.  Here  our  mission 
must  end.  We  are  progressive  beings.  Pro- 
gression and  development  are  laws  of  our  being. 
It  is  true  in  the  natural,  and  it  is  no  less  true  in 
the  spiritual  vrorld.  The  Apostle  defined  this 
when  he  says,  "  We  know  in  part,  we  prophesy 
in  part;  but  when  that  which  is  perfect  is  come, 
that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away.  When 
I  was  a  child,  I  thought  as  a  child,  I  spake  as 


a  childj  I  understood  as  a  child  ;  but  when  I  be- 
came a  man  I  put  away  childish  things.''  Now 
this  is  true  in  a  spiritual  sense.  It  is  little  by 
little  that  our  minds  become  enlarged  to  see  the 


and  honor,"  and  thou  will  find  innumerable  i  beauty  and  truth  of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  and  to 


traces  of  an  Infinite,  Intelligent  Mind,  manifest- 
ed by  proofs  of  design,  contrivance,  adaptation  i 
and  skill,  which  thy  reason  will  not  permit  j 
thee  to  evade  or  deny.    Again,  follow  up  the  ! 
chain  of  the  material  creation,  from  the  grain  ' 
of  sand  on  the  sea  shore,  to  the  contemplation  | 
of  countless  worlds,  that  are  distributed  over  j 
the  regions  of  space,  and  thou  wilt  see  that  or-  i 
der  prevails  throughout  every  department  of 
nature;  that  everything  is  governed  by  its  ap- 
propriate law.    Can  law  exist  without  a  Law- 
giver? Can  order,  harmony  and  skill  result 
from  any  other  than  an  Intelligent  source  ?  No, 
never.    Use  thy  reason  rightly,  and  it  will  con- 
vince thee,  that  without  a  Creator,  creation, 
with  its  proofs  of  design,  could  not  have  existed, 
and  that  without  the  continual  exercise  of  crea- 
tive power,  the  present  order  of  nature  could 
not  for  a  moment  continue.    Here  then  we  shall 
find  that  the  attempt  to  reason  the  Deity  out  of 
the  universe,  is  to  ahvse  this  noble  gift;  while 
its  proper  exercise  and  deductions  lead  us  to  the 
same  conclusion  that  the  Apostle  arrived  at, 
when  he  said,  "  The  invisible  things  of  him 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly 
seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are 
made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead  ;  so 
that  they  are  without  excuse."    Leaving  then 
those  proofs  of  the  existence  of  a  Creator,  in- 
scribed upon  all  his  works,  and  which  the  light 
of  reason  unfolds,  let  us  turn  the  attention  of 
him  that  doubts,  to  that  which  is  passing  with- 
in his  own  breast.    Whence  is  that  moral  re- 
{^ponsibility,  that  attaches  itself  to  every  part  of 
human  conduct?    Why  do  we  know  and  feel 
the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  truth 
and  error?  It  is  because  we  are  accountable  be- 
ings, and  have  a  measure  of  this  light  "  that 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world." 
This  light  is  not  of  man,  but  •f  God. 


experience  the  blessings  that  are  inseparably 
connected  with  the  practice  thereof.  What  was 
the  language  of  Jesus  ?  "  Blessed  are  the 
meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth.  Blessed 
are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy. 
Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see 
God.  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they 
shall  be  called  the  children  of  God."  Do  we 
not  see  that  we  can  never  enjoy  these  blessings, 
till  we  come  into  the  possession  of  these  heaven- 
ly virtues?  Arc  not  meekness,  purity,  mercy, 
peace,  angels  of  light  sent  forth  to  minister  to 
all  them  who  are  heirs  of  salvation  ;  and  does 
not  the  presence  of  these,  and  similar  powers, 
destroy  their  opposites  in  the  soul  ?  The  angel 
of  love  overcomes  the  devil  of  hatred,  the  light 
of  justice  warns  us  against  all  injustice,  mercy 
preserves  u^  from  cruelty,  humility  subdues 
pride,  and  the  angel  of  hope  overcomes  the  de- 
mon of  despair.  As  these  gain  the  ascendency 
in  the  soul,  we  become  Christ-like,  and  are  made 
partakers  of  a  heavenly  kingdom. 

This  is  the  religion  of  Jesus.  These  are  the 
states  of  which  he  spoke  when  he  said,  "  In  my 
father's  house  are  many  mansions;  if  it  were 
not  so,  I  would  have  told  you;  I  go  to  prepare 
a  place  for  you,  that  where  I  am,  there  ye  may 
be  also."  Jesus  is  our  examp'e.  Let  us  follow 
him  through  all  these  mansions  of  meekness, 
humility,  love,  kindness,  charity — these  are  the 
works  which  he  did,  and  which  we  also  are 
called  to  do. 

Let  us  not  presume  that  we  have  reached  a 
point,  beyond  which  there  is  no  further  progress 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  or  divine  things. 
Jesus  declared  to  the  people  of  his  time  ;  "  I 
have  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  can- 
not bear  them  now."  It  is  an  error  into  which 
many  of  the  professors  of  religion  have  fallen, 
that  after  they  have  subscribed  to  certain  opin> 
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ions,  and  adopted  the  doctrines  and  speculations 
of  their  creeds,  to  think  they  have  arrived  at  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  truth;  and  claiming  that 
they  onlyare  right,  are  often  ready  to  condemn, 
and  would  persecute  even  unto  death,  those  who 
maydilTer  froai  them  in  opinion. 

The  Bible,  in  the  hands  of  these,  instead  of 
being  an  instrument  to  gather  to  the  Church  of 
Christ,  or  used  to  promote  a  religion  that  con- 
sists in  "  visiting  the  widow  and  the  fatherless 
in  their  afflictions,  and  keeping  ourselves  un- 
spotted from  the  world,"  is  employed  to  divide 
Christendom  into  sects  and  parties,  and  to  make 
matters  of  religion  a  bone  of  contention.    If  re- 
ligion was  made  to  consist  in  the  practice  of 
righteousness,   and  not  in   speculations  and 
opinions;  in  being  good  and  doing  good,  and 
not  in  subscribing  to  any  written  creed,  there 
could  be  none  of  those  controversies  about  it, 
that  separate  man  from  his  brother.    It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  day  will  come,  when  the 
simple  and  beautiful  religion  of  Jesus,  will  be 
carried  more  into  practice,  and  be  a  restraint 
upon  the  conduct  and  actions  of  men,  in  the 
various  callings  of  every  day  life.    To  confioe 
the  duties  of  religion  to  the  observance  of  days 
and  times  is  not  sufficient  to  answer  the  purpose 
for  which  we  profess  to  worship  the  Creator. 
We  must  carry  out  its  principles  in  every  day 
life,  and  prove  that  we  are  Chi  istians,  by  fulfill- 
ing all  life's  duties.    We  must  treat  our  fellow- 
beings  as  brethren — the  children  of  a  common 
father,  created  for  the  same  great  purpose,  and 
bound  to  the  same  eternity.    We  should  not 
consider  that  when  these  bodies  shall  return  to 
the  dust,  that  it  is  the  end  of  our  being,  btit  we 
should  contemplate  life  with  those  enlarged 
views,  that  embrace  the  future  as  well  as  the 
present  state  ;  and  recognizing  in  each  other  the 
birth  of  an  immortal  mind,  endeavour  to  culti- 
vate and  secure  a  unity  of  spirit,  that  shall 
render  us  happier,  and  here  continue  to  be  a 
blessing  when  time  shall  be  no  more. 

I  would  ask  thee,  my  brother  or  my  sister,  to 
examine  these  things  for  thyself.    Go  not  after 
the  cry  of  "  I  am  of  Paul,  I  am  of  Apollos,  I 
am  of  Cephas,  or  I  am  of  Christ;"  which  is 
drawing  thy  attention  to  men  and  to  books, 
rather  than  to  the  law  of  God  written  in  thy 
heart.     Read  the  volume  of  thy  own  experi- 
ence.   What  is  the  sin  that  doth  easily  be- 
set thee  ?    In  what  respect  art  thou  most  in 
danger  of  falling  ?    What  is  thy  greatest  temp- 
tation ?    I  ask  thee,  to  watch  at  that  point  with 
increasing  vigilance.    The  sin  that  doth  easily 
beset  thee  may  be  removed,  and  watchfulness 
will  be  thy  preservation  in  the  hour  of  tempta- 
tion and  trial.    The  language  of  the  beloved  of 
God,  is  addressed  to  the  :  "  What  I  say  unto 
one  I  say  unto  all,  watch  !  watch  and  pray,  and 
that  continually,  lest  ye  enter  into  temptation," 
It  is  by  watchfulness  and  prayer  that  we  are 


able  to  resist  and  overcome  one  temptation  after 
another;  strength  will  be  given  us  to  regulate 
and  subdue  every  propensity  and  passion,  that 
may  have  controlled  pur  better  nature;  thus, 
day  by  day,  we  may  gain  the  victory  over  the 
world,  and  be  prepared  to  enjoy  the  true  com- 
munion of  Christ:  "  To  him  that  overcometh 
will  I  give  to  sit  with  me  on  my  throne;  even  as 
T  have  overcome  and  am  set  down  with  my 
father  on  his  throne." — J.  Jackson. 


We  may  sometimes  stumble,  or  even  fall  in 
our  course,  from  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  or 
of  the  spirit ;  but  our  wishes  all  tend  towards 
the  heavenly  city,  if  we  watch  and  pray  with 
faithful  hearts. 

For  Prieuds'  Intelligencer. 
THE  FREEDMEN  IN  ALEXANDRIA,  VA. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  the  city  of  Alexan- 
dria, Va.,  I  made  some  inquiries  and  observa- 
tions in  relation  to  the  people  of  color  settled 
there,  who  have  been  freed  by  the  progress  of 
the  Federal  armies.  There  are  two  physicians, 
Doctor  A.  Pettijohn,  and  Doctor  E.W.  Janney, 
employed  by  the  Federal  Government  to  attend 
to  them,  and  f  rom  the  former,  who  has  the  prin- 
cipal charge,  I  obtained  some  information  that 
deeply  interested  me.  It  appears  that  the  num- 
ber of  Freed-people,  usually  called  contrabands, 
in  Alexandria  is  about  7,000,  and  they  are  so 
nearly  self-supporting  that  only  twenty  five  of 
them  are  on  the  charitable  ration  list  of  the 
commissary.  There  are  also  two  or  three  hun- 
dred white  refugees,  who  draw  about  as  many 
rations  as  the  seven  thousand  colored  people, 
showing  that  the  latter  are  fully  as  able  as  the 
whites  to  take  care  of  themselves.  The  Freed- 
men  have  within  a  year  past  built  for  them- 
selves on  rented  lots,  about  one  thousand 
houses  or  shanties,  and  paid  for  them  by  their 
own  labor,  besides  supporting  their  families. 

About  1500  of  the  Freedmen  of  Alexandria 
are  employed  by  the  Government  as  teamsters 
and  laborers  at  $25  per  month,  out  of  which 
$5  per  month  is  retained  by  government  agents 
to  pay  expenses  that  have  been  or  may  be  in- 
curred in  supporting  the  old,  and  infirm,  and 
burying  the  indigent.  They  also  retain  twenty- 
five  cents  per  month  for  hospital  expenses.  A 
large  number  of  the  colored  women  are  also  em- 
ployed as  cooks  and- laundresses  at  the  hospitals 
and  barracks.  The  Freed-people  in  Alexandria 
pay  to  the  government  about  $1000  per  annum 
for  rents,  being,  as  I  suppose,  for  the  use  of 
property  confiscated,  or  belonging  to  disloyal 
absentees. 

There  are  in  this  town  about  twelve  schools 
for  the  children  of  the  Freedmen,  and  not  less 
than  1200  pupils  attend  them.  At  the  time  of 
my  visit  most  of  them  were  closed  on  account 
of  the  summer  vacation,  but  are  probably  re- 
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sunned  by  this  time.  .  In  winter  there  are 
schools  for  adults,  which  are  well  attended,  and 
great  eagerness  to  acquire  knowledge  has  been 
manifested. 

Henry  Fish,  a  discharged  soldier  and  an  ef- 
ficient teacher,  has  had  a  large  school  with  very 
litile  remuneration;  he  has  lately  been  receiv- 
ing some  compensation  from  the  Freedmen's 
Aid  Society  of  New  York.  Lousia  Jacobs  is 
understood  to  be  employed  now  by  the  same 
Society.  She  has  had  a  large  school,  well  con- 
ducted and  successful.  Minnie  Owen  has  an 
excellent  school  for  both  sexes.  A  Presbyterian 
Missionary  named  Crow,  has  a  successful  school 
supported  by  his  own  church.  And  M.  F. 
Sluby,  a  colored  man,  has  a  school  which  I  vis- 
ited. His  method  of  teaching  was,  in  some 
respects  new  to  me,  but  appeared  to  be  well 
adapted  to  his  pupils,  who  were  kept  on  the 
alert  by  his  energetic  management,  and  were  ev- 
idently interested  in  their  studies.  Robinson 
and  Parker,  colored  men,  have  had  one  of  the 
largest  schools  of  this  class,  which  they  kept  in 
the  Laneasterian  school-house.  They  are  now 
erecting  a  brick  building  for  a  meeting  house 
and  school  room,  on  which  all  the  work  is  being 
done  by  Freedmen. 

The  facts  here  presented  are  certainly  very 
encouraging,  and  the  following  observations, 
found  in  a  letter  from  Doctor  Pettijohn,  pub- 
lished in  the  Freedmens'  Advocate,  are  worthy 
of  attention.  Writing  of  the  Freedmen  in  Al- 
exandria, he  says  : — 

"  All  they  need  is  protection,  plenty  of  work 
to  do  at  a  fair  price,  and  punctual  payment; 
then  let  them  expend  their  money  as  they 
please,  and  they  will  make  their  own  support, 
and  be  no  expense  to  the  Government.  This 
is  just  what  they  are  getting  here,  under  Gen- 
eral Slough's  gubernatorial  jurisdiction,  and 
they  are  far  better  olf  here,  in  all  respects,  than 
an  equal  number  of  this  class  of  citizens  inside 
the  Federal  lines  in  any  place  in  the  United 
States ;  and  this  is  all  brought  about  by  an- 
honest,  practical,  common-sense  course  of  deal 
ing  with  this  people.  So  I  consider  the  exper- 
iment decided  without  making  an  effort  for  it, 
and  the  fact  proved,  that  this  people  will  make 
a  support  for  themselves,  their  wives,  and  little 
ones.  Many  of  the  freedmen  are  worth  more 
to-day  than  some  of  their  superintendents. 
Considering  all  the  circumstances,  it  makes  the 
heart  of  the  philanthropist  rejoice  to  see  the 
light  of  education  gradually  penetrating  the 
miods  of  these  poor  little  sable  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  oppression'  and  dispelling  and  rolling 
back  the  accumulated  darkness  and  superstition 
of  ages,  and  piercing  the  future  of  these  chil- 
dren of  Africa  with  rays  of  light  and  hope, 
that  they,  in  time,  may  grow  up  to  the  full 
stature  of  educated  and  enlightened  American 
citizens.^' 


The  liberal  contributions  and  humane  exer- 
tions made  now  by  the  Northern  people,  for 
the  relief  and  improvement  of  the  Freed-people, 
will  I  think,  form  one  of  the  fairest  chapters 
in  American  history.  It  ought  to  convince  the 
most  sceptical  that  the  interest  they  have  long 
manifested  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  African  race  was  prompted 
by  sincere  benevolence.         S.  M.  Janney. 

lOth  mo.  24tb,  1864. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

"jPor  1  say  tlp'ough  the  grace  given  unfo  me  to 
every  maii  that  is  among  you^  not  to  think  of 
himself  more  highly  tJian  he  ought  to  think/* 
Romans  xii.  30. 

The  apostle  well  knew  the  tendency  of  the 
mind  of  man  to  self-congratulation,  and  shows 
in  the  chapter  referred  to,  how  all  should  oc- 
cupy the  gifts  conferred  upon  them  with  dili- 
gence and  simplicity,  being  "  kindly  affection- 
ed  one  to  another,  with  brotherly  love,  in  honor 
preferring  one  another,"  &c. 

Also  that  memorable  example  of  the  self- 
righteous  Pharisee,  who  returned  thanks  ''that 
he  was  not  as  other  men  are,"  extortioners,  &c., 
and  recounted  irr  his  prayer  the  good  deeds 
which  he  did,  is  full  of  teaching,  showing  that 
the  humble  penitent  state,  sensible  of  its  short- 
comings, is  far  more  acceptable  in  the  Divine 
sight,  than  the  one  which  feels  itself  lohole  and 
congratulates  itself  on  being  better  than  others. 

Reflecting  on  this  subject,  the  impression 
made  by  a  sermon  of  one  of  our  ministers  many 
years  since,  was  brought  to  mind,  in  which  he 
forcibly  delineated  the  disposition  which  would 
be  busy  in  plucking  the  mote  out  of  a  brother's 
e3'e,  and  not  apparently  aware  that  a  beam  is 
in  his  own,  or  concerned  to  know  it  removed 
or  cast  out. 

In  portraying  the  state  of  such  as  these,  he 
compared  them  to  a  man  carrying  a  bag  over 
his  shoulder — one  end  in  front  and  the  other 
behind  his  back.  In  the  end  before  him  and 
continually  in  view,  he  put  the  faults  of  his 
neighbors  and  acquaintances;  but  in  the  one 
behind,  where  they  were  out  of  sight,  he  put 
his  own.  Now,  he  said,  if  the  bag  was  re- 
versed, and  his  own  failings  and  imperfections 
seen  in  their  true  magnitude,  he  being  aroused 
to  a  sense  of  his  own  condition,  would  be  in- 
duced to  labor  to  overcome  them,  thus  remov- 
ing the  beam  which  had  obstructed  his  vision  ; 
and  moreover  would  learn  that  lesson  of  Divine 
charity  which  suflFereth  long  and  is  kind.  vr. 


The  narrowest  intellect  is  wise,  so  long  as  it 
confines  itself  to  topics  with  which  it  is  really 
acquainted;  the  profoundest  intellect  is  foolish, 
so  soon  as  it  attempts  to  expatiate  on  things 
about  which  it  is  ignorant. 
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To  the  Editors  of  Friends'  Litellig encer . 

Iq  the  last  number  of  your  paper,  I  find  an 

Abstract  from  the  Minutes  of  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Friends/'  containing  the  following 
passage,  viz  :— 

"  The  subject  of  setting  up  meetings  in  Iowa, 
by  a  branch  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  in 
contravention  of  the  limits  assigned  to  this 
Yearly  Meeting  on  its  establishment,  which  ar- 
rangement was  observed  by  all  the  Yearly 
Meetings  of  Friends  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
claiming  the  serious  consideration  of  the  meet- 
ing, a  committee  was  appointed  (in  conjunction 
with  a  committee  of  women  Friends)  to  draw 
up  a  statement  to  be  forwarded  to  Baltimore  of 
the  uneasiness  of  this  meeting  in  regard  to 
what  we  view  as  an  infringement  of  the  rights 
of  this  Yearly  Meeting/' 

By  a  subsequent  minute  it  appears,  the  com- 
mittee reported  that  way  did  not  open,  in 
unity  to  prepare  anything." 

The  branch  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  al- 
luded to,  is  Fairfax  Quarterly  Meeting  in  Vir 
ginia,  and  being  a  member  of  that  Quarter,  I 
feel  it  right  to  give  some  information  on  the 
subject  which  may  not  have  come  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  Friends  generally. 

Some  years  ago,  a  number  of  families  of 
Friends,  belonging  to  Fairfax  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing emigrated  to  tlenry  County,  Iowa,  and 
found  there,  no  meetings  connected  with  any 
Yearly  Meeting  in  correspondence  with  us 
Being  religiously  concerned  to  attend  meetings 
for  worship  and  discipline,  they  applied  to  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  in  Virginia,  to  which  they 
belonged,  for  leave  to  establish  a  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. A  committee  was  appointed  to  visit  them, 
who  found  theye  was  no  Quarterly  Meeting  in 
that  State  to  which  they  could  be  attached,  and 
none  in  the  adjoining  State  of  Illinois  near 
enough  for  them  to  attend.  Under  these  cir 
cumstances,  it  was  deemed  proper  to  grant 
their  request  for  a  Monthly  Meeting,  to  be 
called  Prairie  Grove,  and  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing assisted  them  liberally  with  funds  to  build 
a  meeting  house.  Reports  from  that  Monthly 
Meeting  have  since  been  sent  by  mail  to  our 
Quarterly  Meeting,  and  some  of  our  members 
who  have  visited  them,  found  them  in  a  satis- 
factory condition. 

Another  settlement  of  Friends  in  Cedar  and 
Muscatine  ounties,  Iowa,  about  forty  miles  j 
north  of  Prairie  Grove,  joined  themselves  to 
that  Monthly  Meeting,  and  established  a  Pre- ; 
parative  Meeting  which  they  called  Wapsenon- 
ock.  They  built  a  very  good  meeting-house, 
and  the  Monthly  Meeting  was  held  alternately 
at  each  place.  Last  year  they  applied  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Monthly  Meeting  at  Wap- 
senonock,  and  of  a  Quarterly  Meeting  to  be  held 
alternately  at  each  of  their  meeting-houses, 

Fairfax  Quarterly  Meeting  authorized  the  es- 


tablishment of  a  Monthly  Meeting  at  Wapse- 
nonock,  which  has  been  opened,  and  Baltimore 
Yearly  Meeting,  having  last  year  appointed  a 
committee  to  visit  Friends  in  Iowa,  received 
this  year  a  report  from  which  it  appears  that 
''At  the  time  of  their  visit,  there  were,  within 
the  limits  of  the  two  meetings,  Prairie  Grove  and 
Wapsenonock,  about  ninety  families  and  parts 
of  families,  who  were  believed  to  have  a  right 
of  membership  with  Friends,  but  they  had  not 
all  brought  their  certificates.  Many  of  them 
were  religiously  concerned  Friends.  A  consid- 
erable number  had  been  induced  to  settle  there 
by  the  establishment  of  those  meetings,  others 
had  a  prospect  of  coming,  and  some  had  been 
added  by  convincement." 

The  committee  were  united  in  judgment  that 
the  way  was  not  then  open  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Quarterly  Meeting,  but  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it 
may  with  propriety  be  granted.  The  Yearly 
Meeting  accepted  the  report  and  released  the 
committee. 

Having  given  a  brief  statement  of  the  facts 
in  this  case,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to 
notice  the  minute  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting, 
which  states  that  these  meetings  in  Iowa  were 
set  up  by  a  branch  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meet- 
ing in  contravention  of  the  limits  assigned  to 
that  Yearly  Meeting  and  its  establishment. 

On  reference  to  the  Book  of  Discipline  of 
Indiana  Yearly  meeting  I  find  its  limits  de- 
fined in  the  following  clause,  page  95.  "The 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Indiana  was  set  off  from  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Ohio,  and  is  composed  of 
Friends  in  the  western  parts  of  the  State  of  Ohio 
and  those  of  the  States  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.'' 
From  this  it  appears  that  Friends  in  Iowa  are 
not  included  within  its  limits. 

The  course  pursued  by  Fairfax  Quarterly 
Meeting,  in  extending  care  and  aid  to  its  own 
members  remotely  situated,  is  not  unprecedent- 
ed. A  parallel  case  may  be  found  in  the  ac- 
count of  Friends  in  Canada,  published  in 
Friends'  Miscellany,  Vol.  III.,  p.  349.  It  ap- 
pears that  near  the  close  of  last  century  a  num- 
ber of  families  of  Friends  emigrated  from 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and  settled  in 
Upper  Canada.  The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Phila- 
delphia sent  committees  to  visit  them  in  the 
years  1797,  and  '99,  and  in  the  latter  year  a 
Monthly  Meeting  was  established  there,  which 
for  about  ten  years  forwarded  answers  to  the 
Queries  to  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  there 
being  no  Quarterly  Meeting  to  which  they  could 
be  conveniently  attached. 

The  nearest  Yearly  Meeting  was  that  of  New 
York,  and  some  of  its  members  having  emigra- 
ted to  the  neighborhood  of  Kingston,  a  meeting 
was  settled  there.  In  the  year  1«09,  by 
mutual  agreement  of  the  Yearly  Meetings  of 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  a  Half-years'  xMeet- 
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iDg  was  established  in  Canada  and  attached 
to  New  York  Yearly  Meeting. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Friends  in  Can- 
ada willino'ly  consented  to  this  arrangement, 
for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  would  be 
transferred  to  another  Yearly  Meeting  without 
their  consent. 

In  like  manner  Friends  in  Iowa  should  have 
their  feelings  respected  and  their  judgment 
consulted  in  any  arrangement  that  may  be 
made  concerning  their  meetings.  In  the  meas- 
ures hitherto  adopted  Fairfax  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing and  Baltimore  Yearly  meeting  have  had  no 
other  object  in  view  than  to  promote  the  best 
interest  of  their  members,  and  to  advance  the 
cause  of  Truth.  S.  M.  J. 

Ihh  mo.  Uth,  1864. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  19,  1864. 

Emancipation  in  Maryland. — The  recent 
liberation  of  the  slave  population  in  Maryland, 
claims  our  earnest  and  heart-felt  gratitude. 

The  enlightened  moral  sense  of  the  people 
in  our  sister  State,  speaking  through  a  new 
"  Constitution,^^  evolved  in  their  State  Conven- 
tion, and  ratified  by  a  vote  of  the  citizens,  has 
proclaimed  liberty  throughout  the  land  to  all 
the  inhabitants  thereof'^  The  shackles  that 
bound  a  portion  of  the  people  have  been  thus 
stricken  off,  and  all  have  been  declared  "  equal- 
ly free.'' 

We  cannot  fully  estimate  the  change  thus 
wrought  in  the  condition  of  this  so  long  op- 
pressed class.  But  yesterday  they  were  held 
as  chattels  personal,  liable  to  be  sold,  mort- 
gaged, or  removed  at  the  will  of  the  master  or 
creditor,  with  no  legal  right  of  property  in 
things  real  or  personal ;  their  wives  and  child' 
ren,  even,  belonging,  in  point  of  law,  to  their 
masters.  They  could  make  no  contract,  nor  be 
a  party  to  a  civil  suit,  nor  be  witnesses  against 
a  white  person,  however  deeply  they  were  ag- 
grieved. The  benefits  of  education  were  mostly 
withheld  from  them,  and  in  some  of  the  States, 
to  teach  the  slave  was  punished  as  a  crime. 
Few  influences  were  exerted  to  restrain  them 
from  indulgence  in  the  grossest  licentiousness, 
and  they  were  not  unfrequently  encouraged  to 
violate  the  moral  law;  and  if  from  these  dis- 
advantages they  escaped  into  a  free  State,  a 
justice  of  the  peace  or  a  judge  of  the  court  had 
power  to  remand  them  into  slavery,  thus  mak- 


ing them  inferior  in  value  to  property,  which 
cannot  be  recovered  without  a  trial  by  jury. 

To-day  how  different  is  the  position  they 
hold  in  the  family  of  mankind.  This  poor, 
down- trodden  people,  of  whom  it  was  assert- 
ed, that  "they  had  no  rights  that  a  white 
man  was  bound  to  respect,"  have  suddenly 
emerged  into  "  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,"  subject  to  the  same  legal  and  moral 
restrictions  as  the  white  race,  and  with  nearly 
equal  incentives  to  progress  and  development. 
How  wonderful  is  the  change!  and  not  by  re- 
sisting evil  with  violence,  nor  by  the  use  of  the 
carnal  weapon  has  it  been  accomplished,  but 
through  the  power  of  that  Divine  witness  which 
sits  as  an  arbiter  over  human  conduct,  and 
weighs  all  actions  in  the  balance  of  impartial 
justice,  the  hearts  of  men  have  been  turned  to 
look  at  the  manifest  injustice  of  slavery,  and 
the  duty  we  owe  the  slave,  and  they  have 
adopted  such  a  course  of  legislation  as  will  for- 
ever wipe  from  their  State  escutcheon  the  foul 
blot  of  slavery.  -  If,  as  Washington  has  ex- 
pressed, "  reason  and  experience  both  forbid 
us  to  expect,  that  national  morality  can  prevail 
to  the  exclusion  of  religious  principle,"  may 
we  not  indulge  a  hope  that  these  evidences  of 
right  feeling  foreshadow  the  day  when  it  shall 
be  acknowledged  that  "  Kighteousness  alone 
exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any 
people." 

Died,  on  the  morning  of  First-day,  the  16th  of 
10th  month,  1864,  at  the  residence  of  her  son-in- 
law,  Jervis  S.  Smith,  M.  D.,  with  whom  she  resided, 
in  Horsham  township,  Montgomery  county,  Pa., 
Elizabeth  Parry,  widow  of  Thomas  Parry,  in  the 
85ih  year  of  her  age;  a  member  of  Horsham 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  in  Massilon,  0.,  on  the  20th  of  10th  month, 

1864,  at  the  house  of  her  brother-in-law,  Samuel 
Parsons,  Margaret  J.,  daughter  of  the  late  James 
and  Rachel  Neall,  of  this  city,  late  of  Easton,  Md. ; 
a  member  of  Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  of  consumption,  on  the  30th  of  10th  month, 

1864,  at  his  residence,  near  New  Market,  Frederick 
county,  Maryland,  Joseph  Farquhar,  in  the  48th 
year  of  his  age;  a  member  of  Bush  Creek  Particu- 
lar Meeting,  and  Pipe  Creek  Monthly  Meeting. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

"the  women's  association  for  the  FREED- 

MEN.'^ 

"The  Women's  Association  of  Philadelphia, 
for  the  Relief  of  the  Freedmen,"  again  asks  the 
co-operation  of  Friends,  in  diiferent  neighbor- 
hoods, to  aid  in  making  up  clothing. 

A  quantity  of  goods  is  now  purchaseJ,  and 
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will  shortly  be  cut  out,  ready  to  be  forwarded 
to  our  auxiliary  sewicg  societies.  The  contin- 
ued succession  of  fresh  arrivals  of  these  needy 
people  at  the  camps,  and  other  localities  within 
our  lines,  should  stimulate  us  to  renewed  effort. 
The  winter  season  is  hastening  upon  us,  and 
unless  active  measures  are  taken,  great  distress 
and  suffering  must  ensue. 

Our  friends  in  tT)e  country  who  have  hitherto 
rendered  material  aid  in  this  cause,  or  new 
societies  willing  to  engage  in  the  work,  can  ob- 
tain cut-out  garments  on  application  to 

Harriet  E.  Stockly,  Cor.  SecWy^ 
1017  Cherry  Street. 


Since  last  acknowledgment  the  following 
amounts  have  been  contributed  to  "The  Wo- 
men's Association  for  the  Relief  of  the  Freed- 
inen 

Mary  D.  Brown,  of  Philadelphia,  $50.00 
Sadsbury  Monthly  Meeting,  Lancaster 

County,  Pa.,  ^  11.00 

Friends  and  others  at  and  nearMullica 

Hill,  N  J.,  50  00 

R.  A.,  and  S.,  of  Fairhury,  Illinois,  10.00 
Friends  and  others  of  the  city,  91.69 
Margaret  A.  Griscom,  Treasurer. 

llmo.  12.  1028  Arch  Street. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
friends'  social  LYCEUM. 

The  interest  in  these  social  gatherings  was 
maniiested  at  the  last  meeting,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  unpropitious  weather,  was  attended 
by  nearly  fifty  persons. 

The  address  of  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  on  The 
Visible  and  Invisible/'  was  listened  to  with  gra- 
tified attention.  He  alluded  to  having  attended 
our  last  meeting,  and  had  felt  so  much  in- 
terested in  it  he  had  concluded  to  pursue  the 
same  train  of  thought,  though  tending  to  a 
different  end.  He  briefly  reviewed  some  of 
the  points  of  the  two  preceding  lectures,  and 
proceeded  with  an  attractive  classification  of 
his  subject,  similar  to  that  which  had  been 
previously  used  in  the  illustration  of  "  Organic 
and  Inorganic  Substances." 

Ideas  themselves,  were  invisible;  words  rep- 
resenting them,  visible — ideas,  no  matter  how 
simple,  were  enduring;  words  were  perishable 
— before  the  sewing  machine  was  made  it  ex- 
isted ;  the  inventor  witnessed  its  operations  just 
as  plainly  as  he  now  does — thought  progressed  ; 
ideas  never — things  themselves  remain  station- 
ary and  do  not  keep  pace  with  this  progression 
of  thought — the  power  of  the  work  accom- 
plished was  only  in  proportion  to  the  power 
of  the  projecting  idea — thought  is  immortal; 
things  perishable. 

The  table  which  is  the  result  of  the  thought 
of  the  man  who  made  it.  remained  but  a  table 


and  might  be  destroyed ;  while  the  picture  of 
the  table  in  the  mind  of  that  man,  was  indel- 
ible, &c.  The  invisible  was  the  true  element  of 
power  and  growth  ;  the  visible  forms  of  knowl- 
edge had  only  the  appearance  of  power.  These 
remarks  were  thrown  out  by  him  for  future 
thought  and  examination  as  to  their  bearing 
upon  the  subject  of  Education. 

The  Bible— a  book  of  any  kind,  as  such,  was 
nothing  more  than  twenty-six  letters  variously 
arranged  ;  and  the  Bible  itself  teaches  that  the 
letter'killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life.  Types, 
symbols  of  olden  tiii^e,  were  but  the  represent- 
atives of  ideas— the  temple  of  Moses  was  origin- 
ally an  ideal  temple  ;  and  though  subsequently 
built,  it  was  according  to  the  pattern  shown  in 
the  Mount,  or'to  ihe picfure  previously  existing  in 
the  ideal.  In  nature  it  was  well  known  there 
were  two  kinds  of  plants;  the  one  receiving  its 
nourishment  and  growth  from  the  inward,  and 
then  expanding  and  growing  outward,  the  other 
drawing  its  sustenance  from  the  outward  only, 
from  the  earth,  and  not  from  an  inherent  growth 
ot  its  own,  and  hence  perishable,  while  the 
former  was  enduring. 

Pursuing  this  train  of  thought,  he  drew  a 
contrast  between  the  ''Christmas  tree"  without 
root,  mayhap  simply  stuck  into  a  block  of  wood 
and  huDg  with  gewgaws  and  with  fruits  not 
of  its  own  growth,  with  the  grand  and  lofty 
cedar,  alleging  that  just  so,  was  it  with  man- 
kind; when  the  growth  was  not  from  ivithin, 
when  we  do  not  go  down  into  the  depths  and 
spirits  of  our  nature,  when  we  gather  what  we 
possess  from  outside — from  books ;  we  are  but 
as  the  Christmas  tree  without  roots;  good  for 
nothing  after  what  has  been  thus  hung  round 
us  has  been  gathered  and  plucked  off.  ^  ^ 

He  then  adverted  to  the  defects  existing  in 
the  present  system  of  education — we  were  grow- 
ing up  around  us  an  artificial  people;  our  chil- 
dren were  not  taught  to  dive  into  the  inner 
depths  of  their  hearts  for  their  springs  of 
action — their  love  for  each  other  was  too  con- 
ventional—  too  much  of  a  mere  habit  of  affec- 
tionate greeting,  and  not  from  the  pure  foun- 
tain of  love  itself— in  all  their  relations  as 
students  they  were  kept  too  much  on,  and 
taught  from  the  surface,  &c  ;  in  other  words 
the  cultivation  of  the  ideal,  the  true  ideal  was 
too  much  neglected,  and  thus  some  of  the 
brightest  and  best  portions  of  our  nature  with- 
ered for  want  of  proper  culture.  He  adduced 
Michael  Angelo,  the  great  sculptor,  who  saw 
in  every  block  of  marble  the  form  of  a  man, 
not  only  as  an  evidence  of  what  a  devotion  of 
spirit  to  the  power  and  endurance  of  the  ideal 
may  be  attained,  but  also  as  a  proof  of  the 
truthfulness  of  his  positions. 

The  drift  and  tendency  of  his  remarks  ap- 
peared to  be,  to  invest  the  invisible,  the  ideal, 
or,  as  we  might  otherwise  express  it,  the  re- 
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vealings  of  our  conceptions,  of  our  inner  life, 
with  an  importance  and  with  a  reality  (if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  term>  too  seldom  awarded  them. 
He  loved  to  travel  in  these  fields  of  thought ; 
and  though  we  might  get  lost,  as  he  sometimes 
did,  was  that  any  reason  we  should  not  thus 
travel  ?  &c. 

We  are  conscious  of  a  want  of  ability  to  do 
him  justice  in  this  imperfect  review  of  his 
address,  which  was  fraught  with  instruc- 
tion, and  has  doubtless  furnished  a  theme 
for  serious  and  profitable  reflection  to  a  num- 
ber of  his  hearers.  Several  questions  pre- 
viously referred  were  answered,  and,  as  usual, 
others  allotted  to  members,  one  of  which  gave 
rise  to  an  interesting  discussion,  and  queries  as 
to  the  existence  of  the  fact  or  facts  it  purported 
to  inc^uire  after.  The  customary  recesses  and 
social  comminglings  having  been  enjoyed,  the 
meeting  adjourned. 

J.  M.  E.,  Sec.  pro.  tern. 


THE  WHITE  STONE. 


"  To  him  that  overcoraeth  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the 
bidden  manna,  and  will  give  a  white  stone,  and  in 
the  stone  a  new  name  written  which  no  man  know- 
eth  saving  he  that  receiveth  it." — Rev.  2  :  17. 

In  primitive  times,  when  travelling  was  ren- 
dered difiicult  by  want  of  places  of  public  enter- 
tainment, hospitality  was  exercised  by  private 
individuals  to  a  very  great  extent.  Persons 
who  had  partaken  of  this  hospitality,  and  those  j 
who  practised  it,  frequently  contracted  habits  j 
of  regard  and  friendship  for  each  other  ;  and  j 
it  became   a  well-established    custom,    both  j 
among  the  G-reeks  and  Romans,  to  provide  their 
guests  with  some  particular  mark,  which  was 
handed  down  from  father  to  son,  and  insured 
hospitality  and  kind  treatment  wherever  it  was 
presented.    This  mark  was  usually  a  small 
stone  or  pebble'  cut  in  half,  and  upon  the  halves 
of  which  the  host  and  the  guest  mutually  in- 
scribed their  names,  and  then  interchanged 
them  with  each  other. 

The  production  of  this  stone  was  quite  suf- 
ficient to  insure  friendship  for  themselves  or 
their  descendants,  whenever  they  travelled 
again  in  the  same  direction.  While  it  is 
evident  that  these  stones  were  required  to  be 
privately  kept  and  the  name  written  on  them 
carefully  concealed,  lest  others  should  obtain 
the  privileges,  instead  of  him  for  whom  they 
were  intended,  how  natural  is  the  allusion  to 
this  custom  in  the  words  :  I  will  give  him  to 
eatofthe  hidden  manna;"  and  having  done  so, 
having  recog  iized  him  as  my  guest,  my  friend, 

I  will  give  him  a  white  stone,  and  in  the  stane 
a  new  name  written,  which  no  man  knoweth 
saving  he  that  receiveth  it;  a  pledge  of  my 
friendship,  sacred  and  inviolable,  known  only  to 
himself/' — The  Methodist. 


FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 
CONTENTMENT. 
A  LITTLE  PARABLE  FROM  THE  GERMAN. 

It  happened  once,  on  a  hot  summer's  day, 
that  I  was  standing  near  a  well,  when  a  little 
bird  flew  down  seeking  water.  There  was,  in- 
deed, a  large  stone  trough  near  the  well,  but  it 
was  empty,  and  I  grieved  for  a  moment  to 
think  that  the  little  creature  must  go  thirsty 
away  ;  but  it  settled  upon  the  edge  of  the 
trough,  bent  its  little  head  downwards,  then 
raised  it  again,  spread  its  wings  and  soared  away 
singing;  its  thirst  was  appeased.  I  walked  up 
to  the  trough,  and  there  in  the  stonework  I 
saw  a  little  hole  about  the  size  of  a  wren's  egg. 
The  water  held  there  had  been  to  the  bird  a 
source  of  revival  and  refreshment,  it  had  found 
enough  for  the  present  and  desired  no  more. 
This  is  contentment. 

Again  I  stood  by  a  lovely  sweet-smelling 
flower,  and  there  came  a  bee  humming  and 
sucking;  and  it  chose  the  flower  for  its  field 
of  sweets.  But  the  flower  had  no  honey. 
This  I  knew,  for  it  had  no  nectary.  What, 
then,  thought  I,  will  the  bee  do  ?  It  came 
buzzing  out  of  the  cup  to  take  a  further  flight; 
but  as  it  came  up  4t  spied  the  stamens  full  of 
golden  farina,  good  for  making  the  wax,  and 
it  rolled  its  little  legs  against  them  till  they 
looked  like  yellow  hosen,  as  the  bee-keepers 
say;  and  then,  thus  heavily  laden,  flew  away 
home.  Then,  I  said,  "  Thou  camest  seeking 
honey,  and  finding  none,  hast  been  satisfied 
with  wax,  and  hath  stored  it  for  thy  bouse, 
that  thy  labor  might  not  be  in  vain.  Thou 
likewise  shalt  be  to  me  a  lesson  of  ■  content- 
ment.^' 

The  night  is  far  spent — the  dark  night  of 
trouble  that  sometimes  threatened  to  close 
around  us,  but  the  day  is  at  hand,  and  even  in 
the  night  there  were  stars,  and  I.  have  looked 
on  them,  and  been  comforted  ;  for  as  one  set  I 
could  always  see  another  rise,  and  each  was  as  a 
lamp  showing  me  somewhat  of  the  depth  of  the 
riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  the  knowledge 
of  God. 


THE  PNEUMATIC  DISPATCH. 

The  principle  of  forcing  packages,  etc.,  through 
a  tube  or  conduit  by  means  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, is  applied  practically  and  upon  a  large  scale 
in  London,  for  conveying  or  pumping  the  mail 
from  Eastern  Square  (a  great  railroad  depot)  to 
a  post  office  station  some  miles  distant.  The 
tubes  to  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and  which  are 
to  be  laid  underground,  are  about  three  feet  in 
diameter,  and  of  the  form  of  a  horse  shoe.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  two  sides  of  the  tube  is  a 
silght  projection,  which  does  duty  as  aline  of  rails 
on  which  the  carriages  roll  along.  The  latter 
have  a  board  behind  and  in  front,  which  fits 
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into  the  tube,  but  by  do  means  in  an  air-tight 
manner.  It  is  said  that  this  is  not  in  the  least 
necessary,  and  that  it  was  a  great  mistake  on 
the  part  of  the  former  schemers  in  atmospheric 
railways  to  encumber  their  tubes  too  much  with 
wadding  and  bolstering,  which  led  to  a  greater 
loss  by  friction  than  was  gained  by  power.  To 
allow  for  the  inequalities  of  the  tubes,  there  is 
more  than  half  an  inch  sp  ice  between  the  outer 
shell  of  the  boxes  and  the  inside  of  theiron  pipe, 
and  it  is  found  that,  even  with  this  margin, 
they  travel  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour. 
The  tube  is  exhausted  by  an  apparatus  called 
a  "  centrifugal  disc,"  consisting  of  a  hollow 
wheel,  twenty-one  feet  in  diameter,  and  but  a 
few  inches  in  thickness,  which  in  its  centre  lit- 
erally sucks  up  the  air,  and  discharges  it  at  the 
outer  edge.  This  is  effected  by  a  division  of 
the  disc  into  a  number  of  small  chambers,  which 
act  like  so  many  fans  in  gathering  and  emitting 
the  air.  It  is  a  very  simple  and  beautiful  con- 
trivance, which  is  found  to  work  admirably, 
much  more  efficient  and  very  considerably 
cheaper  in  its  action  than  an  air-pump.  A 
small  steam-engine  puts  this  disc  in  movement 
to  the  time  of  irom  two  hundred  to  three  hun- 
dred revolutions  a  minute.  It  requires  but  a 
short  time  to  exhaust  the  air  of  a  tube  several 
miles  long  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  propel  a  whole 
train  of  letters  and  parcels.  Judging  from  the 
success  of  the  experiments  already  made,  the 
scheme  bids  fair  to  be  realized  before  long  on 
a  grand  sca:e,  and  produces  a  revolution  in  the 
dispatch  of  letters,  as  great  at  least  as  that  of 
the  penny  postage.  There  seems  no  reason, 
indeed,  why  our  letters  should  Dot  be  carried 
to  us  in  pipes  underground  as  well  as  our  gas 
and  water. — Annual  of  Scientific  Dhcovery. 


Keep  company  with  those  that  may  make 
thee  better.'^ — Xenoj)hon. 


OF  TO-MORROW. 

There  is  a  floating  island,  on  the  stream  of  Time, 
Buoyant  with  fermenting  air,  and  borne  along  the 
rapids  ; 

And  on  that  island  is  a  siren,  singing  sweetly  as  she 
goeth, 

Her  eyes  are  bright  with  invitation,  and  allurement 

lurketh  in  her  cheeks; 
Many  lovers,  vainly  pursuing,  follow  her  beckoning 

finger, 

Many  lovers  seek  her  still,  even  to  the  cataract  of 
death. 

To-morrow  is  that  island,  a  vain  and  foolish  heri- 
tage. 

And,  laughing  with  seductive  lips.  Delusion  hideth 
there. 

Often,  the  precious  present  is  wasted  in  visions  of 
the  future. 

And  coy  To-morrow  cometh  not  with  prophecies  ful- 
filled. 


There  is  a  fairy  skiff,  pljing  on  the  sea  of  life 
And  charitably  toiling  still  to  save  the  shipwrecked 
crews  ; 

Within,  kindly  patient,  sitteth  a  gentle  mariner. 
Piloting  through  surf  and  strait,  the  fragile  barks  of 
men; 

How  cheering  is  her  voice,  how  skilfully  she  guideth, 
How  nobly  leading  onward  yet,  defying  even  death  I 
To-morrow  is  that  skiff,  a  wise  and  welcome  rescue, 
And,  full  of  gladdening  words  and  looks,  that  mar- 
iner is  Hope. 

Often,  the  painful  present  is  comforted  by  flattering 
the  future, 

And  kind  To-morrow  beareth  half  the  burdens  of 
To-day. 

To-morrow,  whispereth  weakness:  and  To  morrow 

findeth  hino  the  weaker; 
To-morrow,  promif-eth  conscience;  and  behold,  no 

To-day  for  a  fulfilment. 

0  name  of  happy  omen  unto  youth  !  0  bitter  word 

of  terror  to  the  dotard  !  ^ 
Goal  of  folly's  lazy  wish,  and  sorrow's  ever-coming 
friend. 

Fraud's  loophole,— caution's  hint,— and  trap  to 
catch  the  honest, — 

Thou  wealth  to  many  poor,  disgrace  to  many  noble, 

Thou  hope  and  fear,  thou  weal  and  woe,  thou  rem- 
edy, thou  ruin. 

How  thickly  swarms  of  thought  are  clustering  round 
To-morrow. 

The  hive  of  memory  increaseth,  to  every  day  its 
cell ; 

There  is  the  labor  stored,  the  honey  or  corruption  ; 
Each  morn  the  bees  fly  forth,  to  fill  the  growing 

comb,  .  , 

And   levy  golden   tribute  of  the  uncomplainmg 

flowers  ; 

To-morrow  is  their  care  ;  they  toil  for  rest  to-mor- 
row ; 

But  man  deferreth  duty's  task,  and  loveth  ease  to- 
day. 

To-MORRow  is  that  lamp  upon  the  marsh,  which  a 
traveller  never  reacheth  ; 

1  o-morrow,  the  rainbow's  cup,  coveted  prize  of  igno- 

rance ; 

To-morrow,  the  shifting  anchorage,  dangerous  trust 
of  mariners  ; 

To-morrow,  the  wrecker's  beacon,  wily  snare  of  the 
destroyer. 

Reconcile  convictions  with  delay,  and  To-morrow  is 
a  fatal  lie  ; 

Frighten  resolution  into  action,  To-morrow  is  a 

wholesome  truth  ; 
I  must,  for  I  fear  To-morrow;  this  is  the  Cassava's 

food  ; 

Why  should  I  ?  let  me  trust  To-morrow,— this  is  the 
Cassava's  poison.  ^ 

Lo,  it  is  the  even  of  To-day,— a  day  so  lately  a  To- 
morrow ; 

Where  are  those  high  resolves,  those  hopes  of 
yester-night  ?. 

0  faint,  fond  heart,  still  shall  thy  whisper  be.  To- 
morrow, 

And  must  the  growing  avalanche  of  sin  roll  down 

that  easy  slope  ? 
Alas,  it  is  ponderous,  and  moving  on  in  might,  that 

a  Sisyphus  may  not  stop  it ; 
But  haste  thee  with  the  lever  of  a  prayer,  and  stem 

its  strength  To  day. 
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'Pot  its  race  may  speedily  be  run,  and  this  poor  hut, 
thyself, 

Be  wbelmed  in  death  and  suffocating  guilt,  that 
dreary  Alpine  snow-wreath. 

Pensioner  of  life  be  wise,  and  heed  a  brother's 
counsel, 

r  also  am  a  beadsman,  with  scrip  and  staff  as  thou  ; 
Wouldest  thou  be  bold  against  the  past,  and  all  its 

evil  memories, 
Wouldest  thou  be  safe  amid  the  present,  its  dangers 

and  teinptations, 
Wouldest  thou  be  hopeful  of  the  future,  vague  though 

it  be  and  endless  ? 
Haste  tbee,  repent,  believe,  obey!  thou  sta.ndest  in 

ihe  courage  of  a  legion, 
Commend  the  past  to  God,  with  all  its  irrevocable 

harm, 

Humbly,  but  in  cheerful  trust,  and  banish  vain  re- 
grets ; 

Come  to  Him,  continually  come,  casting  all  the 

Present  at  his  feet. 
Boldly,  but  in  prayerful  love,  and  fling  off  selfish 

cares  ; 

Commit  the  Future  to  his  will,  the  viewless,  fated 
Future ; 

Zealously  go  forward  with  integrity,  and  God  will 

bless  thy  faith. 
For  that,  feeble  as  thou  art,  there  is  with  thee  a 

mighty  Conqueror, 
Thy  Friend,  the  same  forever,  yesterday,  to-day,  and 

to-morrow ; 

That  Friend,  changeless  as  eternity,  himself  shall 

make  thee  friends 
Of  those  thy  foes  transformed,  yesterday,  to-day,  and 

to-morrow.  Topper. 


SUPERSTITION  AND  FARMING. 
The  eighth,  no  less  the  ninth,  with  favoring  skies, 
Speeds,  of  the  increasing  month,  each  rustic  enter- 
prise : 

And  on  the  eleventh  let  thy  flocks  be  shorn, 
And  on  the  twelfch  be  reaped  thy  laughing  corn. 
On  the  thirteenth  forbear  to  sow  thy  gr^in  • 
But  then  the  plant  shall  not  be  set  in  vain.' 
The  sixteenth  profitless  to  plants  is  deemed, 
Auspicious  to  the  birth  of  men  esteemed  ; 
But  to  the  virgin  shall  unprosperous  prove 
Then  born  to  light,  or  joined  in  wedded  love. 

Ilesiod's  Days. 
We  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  these  old 
omens  of  classic  days  as  relics  of  a  decayed  su- 
perstition. Hesiod  does  but  record  the  popu- 
lar faith  of  his  times  in  these  prophetic  signs. 
Every  day  in  the  month  had  its  good  or  ill 
omen,  and  date  had  much  more  to  do  with  the 
success  or  failure  of  any  enterprise  than  any 
other  circumstance.  Events  were  determined 
in  the  moon,  rather  than  on  earth,  and  human 
sagacity  had  its  legitimate  field  of  exercise  in 
watching  the  moon  for  a  good  dinner,  rather 
than  the  pot  in  which  it  was  boiling.  If  the 
meat  was  killed  and  the  cabbage  sowed. in  the 
right  phase  of  the  moon,  something  worth  eating 
might  be  expected  ;  but  if  the  fater- familiar 
had  been  careless  in  these  respects,  he  might 
count  upon  very  poor  pot  luck.  Certain  days 
were  perilous,  and  a  man  had  better  lie  still  than 
to  attempt  any  labor. 


"  Beware  the  fifth,  with  horror  fraught  and  woe: 
'Tis  said  the  furies  walk  their  round  below, 
Avenging  the  dread  oath  ;  whose  awful  birth 
From  discord  rose,  to  scourge  the  perjured  earth.'' 

Yf  e  frequently  boast  of  our  own  as  an  enlight- 
ened age,  and  of  the  light  of  the  nineteenth 
century  as  something  particularly  luminous. 
We  look  back  with  pity  upon  the  superstitions 
of  the  Greeks,  and  yet,  if  we  studied  the  popu- 
lar mind  among  us,  we  should  probably  find  it 
about  as  much  influenced  by  superstitions  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  Hesiod  and  Homer.  Indeed, 
some  of  their  signs  and  omens  have  come  down, 
in  unbroken  line  of  descent,  to  our  own  times. 
If  one  could  gather  up  all  these  superstitious 
signs,  as  they  are  now  found  in  the  homes  of  the 
laboring  classes,  they  would  make  a  large  vol- 
ume. .  Many  of  them  are  of  Grecian  and  Roman 
origin,  while  more  still  come  down  from  the 
days  of  the  Druids.  Some  were  imported  from 
Germany  and  Ireland,  and  have  found  new  life 
by  our  firesides. 

The  influence  of  the  moon  upon  the  weather 
is  fully  believed  in,  probably,  by  the  large  ma- 
jority of  our  population.  If  the  weather  is  foul, 
no  change  is  anticipated  until  the  moon  quar- 
ters. The  new  moon  is  particularly  efficacious 
in  bringing  changes.  This  luminary  also  fore- 
shadows the  character  of  the  weather  by  the 
angle  at  which  its  horns  make  their  appearance 
in  reference  to  the  horizon.  If  the  crescent 
holds  water  like  a  bowl — then  look  out  for  dry 
times.  But  if  the  crescent  dips,  so  as  to  lot  the 
water  out,  look  out  for  foul  weather  and  floods  ! 
The  Almanac  makers  are  supposed  to  be  on 
particularly  good  terms  with  the  moon,  and  to 
have  got  all  the  secrets  out  of  her,  for  the  year 
ahead.  The  prognostics  of  snow,  rain,  wind, 
thunder  and  lightning,  found  in  these  house- 
hold annuals,  are  by  some  people  still  received 
with  as  undoubting  faith  as  the  articles  of  the 
creed.  It  matters  not  that  the  lightning  or  the 
hot  term  is  but  a  week  too  early  or  too  late  in 
July,  the  Almanac  is  none  the  less  a  veritable 
prophet. 

So  also  particular  days  in  the  month  or  week 
are  supposed  to  have  a  controlling  influence 
over  the  subsequent  days.  When  the  first  Sun- 
day in  the  month  is  rainy,  rain  will  fall  on  all 
the  following  Sabbaths.  The  last  Friday  in 
each  month  is  called  the  Almanac  day  for  the 
next  month.  If  clear,  cloudy,  rainy  or  windy, 
it  determines  the  character  of  the  succeeding 
month.  The  twelve  days  that  follow  Christmas, 
are  also  prophetic  of  the  coming  months  of  the 
year.  If  the  first  is  clear  and  cold,  January 
will  have  like  weather.  We  have  seen  an  Al- 
manac mnde  out  in  due  form,  following  this 
guide.  The  indices  were  twelve  circles  over 
the  kitchen  fire-place,  in  chalk  marks.  If  the 
day  was  clear,  the  circle  was  left  unspotted. 
If  rainy  and  cloudy,  the  circle  was  filled  up  with 
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chalk  to  the  extent  to  which  the  rain  prevailed. 
This  stood  till  the  next  Christmas,  when  it  was 
rubbed  out  to  make  room  for  another.  This 
made  a  very  summary  guide  to  the  weather,  and 
just  as  reliable  as  any  thing  the  astronomer 
could  give  us. 

But  the  moon,  it  is  said,  has  also  a  jjjreat  in 
fluence  over  vegetable  and  animal  life.  Many 
a  man,  intelligent  in  other  things,  will  watch 
the  phase  of  the  moon  to  sow  his  onions  this 
Spring.  If  the  old  of  the  moon  ends  with  the 
last  day  of  March,  the  sowing  will  be  put  off 
three  weeks  or  more  till  the  old  of  the  moon  in 
April.  The  seeds  would  not  sprout  well,  and 
they  would  all  run  to  tops,  unless  an  old  moon 
shone  on  the  seed  time.  So  in  sowing  the  later 
crops,  this  luminary  must  be  consulted  in  order  to 
have  good  luck.  Beans,  peas,  squashes  and  cu- 
cumbers planted  in  the  new  moon,  run  to  vines 
with  inevitable  certainty.  Its  influenceisquite  as 
powerful  upon  animal  life.  That  your  pork 
may  swell  in  the  pot,  always  butcher  in  the  in- 
crease of  the  moon.  If  this  be  done  after  the 
full,  there  will  be  a  collapse  in  the  salt  junk,  no 
matter  how  much  corn  and  meal  may  have  been 
put  into  the  cellular  tissue  ! 

The  sun  also  is  supposed  to  have  a  mysterious 
influence  over  the  animal  functions,  and  its  place 
in  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  must  be  studied,  to  fix 
the  time  of  successful  breeding  and  yeaning. 

The  superstition  in  regard  to  Friday  is  as 
widespread  as  the  Christian  religion,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly owing  to  church  traditions  in  the 
dark  ages.  From  the  reputed  death  of  Christ 
on  Friday,  it  is  supposed  that  that  day  is  tinged 
with  a  melancholy  hue  for  all  coming  time. 
Multitudes  of  intelligent  people  never  leave 
home  or  begin  any  new  enterprise  on  this  day. 
All  accidents  and  evils  come  to  them  on  Fri- 
day, Sailors,  universally,  are  influenced  by  this 
superstition.  To  break  down  this  belief,  the 
ship  owners  in  one  of  our  seaports  laid  •the  keel 
of  a  vessel  on  Friday,  launched  it  on  Friday, 
named  it  Friday,  and  had  it  sailed  on  Friday. 
As  it  had  a  competent  captain  and  crew,  it 
proved  to  be  a  very  fortunate  vessel,  notwith- 
standiDg  the  tradition. 

It  may  hd  thought  that  these  and  kindred 
superstitions  are  harmless,  but  as  they  stand  in 
the  place  of  truth,  they  must  always  work  evil 
to  the  mind  that  receives  them.  The  true 
faith  for  the  farmer  and  for  ever  man  is,  that  he 
is  (with  the  blessing  of  Providence)  the  maker 
of  his  own  fortune,  and  the  maker  of  his  own 
destiny.  If  he  prepare  the  soil  well  and  sow 
his  crops  seasonably,  he  may  look  for  good  har- 
vests without  reference  to  the  phases  of  the  moon. 
If  he  is  careless  of  these  points,  it  is  lunacy  to 
expect  that  the  moon  will  save  him  from  loss. 
If  he  fatten  his  beef  and  pork  on  corn  meal,  he 
need  never  fear  the  influence  of  the  moon  upon 
\xia. corned  meats.    They  will  come  to  the  table 


plump  and  swollen,  showing  the  power  of  the 
meal  barrel  much  more  distinctly  than  the  power 
of  the  moon.  The  whole  tendency  of  the^e  super- 
stitions is  in  favor  of  routine  farming.  There  is 
little  occasion  for  investigation  and  forethought, 
where  the  moon  and  the  Almanac  rule  all  farm 
operations.  The  teachings  of  science  and  of  ex- 
perience can  come  in  to  mould  our  husbandry, 
only  as  these  miserable  superstitions  are  driven 
out.  But  their  domain  is  already  broken.  The- 
light  of  a  better  day  is  shining  iu  upon  the  dark 
regions  of  superstition.  Men  and  women  are 
learning  to  perform  their  labors  at  the  best  sea- 
son and  in  the  best  manner,  regardless  of  any 
imaginary  Lunar  or  Solar  influence. — American 
Agriculturist. 

From  the  British  Quarterly. 
THE  LONDON  POST-OFFICE. 
(Continued  from  page  557.) 

"  In  the  letter-room  the  officers  are  no  less 
busily  engaged  :  a  number  of  them  are  con- 
stantly at  work  during  the  hours  of  the  dispatch 
in  the  operation  of  placing  each  letter  with  the 
address  and  postage  label  uppermost,  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  process  of  stamping.     In  the 
general  post  office  the  stamping  is  partly  effect- 
ed by  machinery  and  partly  by  hand,  and  con- 
sists simply  in  imprinting  upon  each  letter  the 
date,  hour,  and  place  of  posting,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  queen's  head,  with  which  the 
letter  is  ornamented  and  franked  gets  disfig- 
ured.*   It  will  be  easily  imagined  that  a  letter 
containing  a  box  of  pills  stands  a  very  good 
chance  of  being  damaged  under  this  manipu- 
lation, as  a  good  stamper  will  strike  about  fifty 
letters  in  a  minute.    Unpaid  letters  are  kept 
apart,  as  they  require  stamping  in  a  different 
colored  ink  and  with  the  double  postage.  Such 
letters  create  much  extra  labor,  and  are  a 
source  of  incessant  trouble  to  the  department, 
inasmuch  as  from  the  time  of  their  posting  in 
London  to  their  delivery  at  the  Land's  End  or 
John  O'Grroat's,  every  officer  through  whose 
hands  they  may  pass  has  to  keep  a  cash  account 
of  them.    The  double  postage  on  such  letters  is 
more  than  earned  by  the  post-office.   All  unfast- 
ened and  torn  letters,  too,  are  picked  out  and 
conveyed  to  another  portion  of  the  large  room, 
and  it  requires  the  unremitting  attention  of 
several  busy  individuals  to  finish  the  work 
left  undone  by  the  British  public.      It  is 
scarcely  credible  that  above  two  hundred  and 
fifty  letters  daily  are  posted  opew,  and  bearing 
not  the  slightest  mark  of  ever  having  been 
fastened  in  any  way;  but  such  is  the  fact.  A 
fruitful  source  of  extra  work  to  this  branch  of 
the  office  arises  through  the  posting  of  flimsy 
boxes,  containing  feathers,  slippers,  and  other 
rechercli6  articles  of  female  dress,  pill  boxes 


*The  letters  are  also  counted 
with  the  stamp. 


as  they  are  struck 
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containing  jewelry,  and  even  bottles.  The  lat- 
ter, however,  are  detained,  glass  articles  and 
sharp  instruments  of  any  sort,  whenever  de- 
tected, being  returned  to  the  senders.  These 
frail  things,  thrown  in  and  buried  under  the 
heaps  of  correspondence,  get  crushed  and  bro- 
ken, yet  all  are  made  up  again  carefully  and  re- 
sealed. 

"  When  the  letters  have  been  stamped,  and 
those  insufficiently  paid  picked  out,  they  are 
carried  away  to  undergo  the  process  of  sorting. 
In  this  operation  they  are  very  rapidly  divided 
into  '  roads,'  representing  a  line  of  large  towns  : 
thus,  letters  for  Derby,  Loughborough.  Not- 
tingham, Lincoln,  etc.,  might  be  placed  in  com- 
panionship in  one  division  or  '  road,'  and  Bils- 
ton,  Wednesbury,  Walsall,  West  Bromwich, 
etc.,  in  another." 

Next  in  interest  is  the  blind-letter  office, 
which  is  the  receptacle  for  all  illegible,  mis- 
spelt, misdirected,  or  insufficiently  addressed 
letters.  Here  experienced  clerks  guess  at 
what  Mr.  Lewins  calls  "  insoluble  riddles." 
Large  numbers  of  letters  are  posted  daily  in 
the  superscriptions  which  the  sorters  can  not 
decipher,  and  which  the  great  majority  of 
people  would  not  be  able  to  read.  Numberless 
are  the  letters  bearing  such  addresses  as  "John 
Smith,  gardener,  Flowerdale/'  or  the  still  more 
stone  blind"  (to  use  the  office  term)  super- 
scriptions : 

"  Uncle  John 

Hopposite  the  Church 

London.  Hingland." 

Here  are  other  specimens : 
John  Thomas 

Coneyach  lunentick 
a-siliam." 

"  Ash  Bedles  in  such 

for  John  Horsel,  Grinder 
in  the  County  of  Lestysheer." 

The  dead-letter  office  is  not  less  curious  than 
the  blind-letter  office.  A  century  ago  two 
clerks  were  employed  in  this  office  ;  it  now  oc- 
cupies nearly  fifty.  Last  year  considerably 
over  two  millions  of  letters  were  returned  to 
their  writers  through  this  office  from  failures  in 
the  attempts  to  deliver  them. 

Mr.  Lewins's  account  of  the  railway  post- 
offices,  in  which  letters  are  sorted  on  the  road, 
is  most  interesting,  but  far  too  long  to  extract. 
We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  volume  itself. 
We  may,  however,  remark,  that  while  the  train 
is  making  progress  at  its  usual  speed,  ex- 
changes of  letters  are  effected  by  means  of  ma- 
chinery. A  net  is  spread  to  catch  each  pouch 
from  the  extended  arm  of  the  post-office  car- 
riage, and  pouches  are  hung  from  iron  stand- 
ards in  the  ground  of  sufficient  height  for  the 
net  in  the  train. 

Into  the  history  of  postage- stamps,  and  those 
useful  institutions,  post-office  savings  banks, 


we  have  not  space  to  enter.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  postage-stamps  are  now  used  in  every 
European  country — even  in  Turkey,  whether- 
in  Europe  or  in  Asia.  The  number  of  individ- 
uals employed  in  the  English  post-office  is  very 
considerble.  On  the  81st  of  December,  1857, 
it  gave  employment  to  twenty-three  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-one  persons,  while 
the  number  has  been  since  considerably  in- 
creased. More  than  two  thousand  of  these 
clerks  are  employed  in  the  chief  office  in  Lon- 
don. The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the 
post-office  of  France  amounts  to  twenty-six 
thousand  and  seventy-one,  but  then  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  extent  and  population 
of  France  are  greater  than  the  extent  and  pop- 
ulation of  Great  Britain. 

There  is  no  postal  service  in  the  world  so  well 
managed  as  that  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  now  not 
merely  a  self  supporting  but  a  productive  in- 
stitution, whereas  there  was  a  deficiency  of  half 
a  million  in  the  post-office  of  America  before  the 
rupture  between  the  North  and  South.  Though 
America  for  ninety  years  has  been,  next  to 
England,  the  most  commercial  country  in  the 
world,  yet,  compared  with  the  populations,  five 
times  as  many  letters  pass  through -the  English 
post  as  through  the  American.  London  and 
its  suburbs  alone,  with  its  less  than  three  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants,  sends  forth  a  greater  num- 
ber of  letters  than  the  whole  of  America. 

The  next  best- managed  post-office  to  our 
own,  is  that  of  France ;  but  in  France,  by  the 
law  of  1856,  there  are  five  different  tarifi's  of 
postages.  Judged  by  the  revenue  produced, 
the  English  post-office,  notwithstanding  its  low 
rate  .of  charges,  stands  first. 

The  Austrian  post-office  produces  a  revenue 
of  3,714,200  florins,  or  £378,000  ;  the  Bel- 
gian, 2,960,000  francs;  the  French,  66,452,- 
000  francs ;  and  the  English,  £3,800,000— 
being  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  beyond 
the  proceeds  of  1862. 

A  comparison  of  the  year  of  1839 — the  year 
immediately  preceding  the  penny  postage — 
with  the  year  1861,  gives  these  results :  An 
increase  nearly  eight-fold  in  the  chargeable  let- 
ters; a  three-fold  increase  in  the  receptacles  for 
letters  ;  a  forty-fold  increase  in  the  number  of 
money-orders ;  a  fifty- fold  increase  in  the 
amount  of  money-orders ;  and  an  increase  of 
the  gross  revenue  in  round  numbers  from  £2,- 
390,000  to  je3,402,000.  The  amount  of  the  cor- 
respondence of  a  country  will  measure  with 
some  approach  towards  accuracy,  as  Mr.  Matthew 
Hill  says,  the  height  which  a  people  has 
reached  in  true  civilization.  The  town  of 
Manchester  equals  in  its  number  of  letters  the 
empire  of  all  the  Russias  both  in  Europe  and 
Asia ;  and  this  fact  we  owe,  as  many  of  the 
marvels  we  have  stated,  to  Sir  Rowland  Hill. 
The  poor  and  the  lowly,  the  domestic  servant 
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and  the  humble  artisan,  can  now  correspond 
with  each  other  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom 
^  to  the  other  at  the  trifling  expense  of  Id., 
and  for  this  civilizing,  Christianizing,  and  em- 
inently social  good  we  are  indebted  to  a  late 
post-office  secretary,  whose  merits  have  been 
recognized,  but  who  cannot  be  over-paid  in 
money  or  money's  worth.  As  Lord  Palmers- 
ton  said  on  the  tenth  of  June,  Sir  R.  Hill 
showed,  in  relation  to  the  post-office,  great  ge- 
nius, sagacity,  perseverance,  and  industry,  and 
he  was  the  first  to  prove  that  the  department 
was  a  public  institution  for  the  performance  of 
services,  rather  than  for  the  collection  of  reve- 
nue. If,  as  the  first  minister  of  the  crown 
stated,  and  as  we  believe,  the  cultivation  of  the 
affections  raises  men  in  their  own  estimation, 
improves  their  morals,  and  develops  their  so- 
cial qualities,  Sir  R.  Hill  has  been  amongst 
the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  human  race,  and 
he  well  deserves  the  vote  that  was  agreed  to 
on  the  tenth  of  June  without  a  dissentient 
voice. 


INSECT  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  review  of  Ruber's  celebrated  work  con- 
tains a  discussion  of  the  oft  mooted  question, 
whether  insects  have  intelligence  as  well  as  in- 
stinct; or,  in  other  words,  whether  what  we 
usually  call  instinct  is,  or  is  not,  of  the  nature 
of  intelligence.  M.  Biot  decides  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  the  examples  he  adduces  leave  but 
little  chance  for  an  alternative.  Let  us  borrow 
one  or  two  of  these.  When  an  ant  discovers  a 
store  of  food,  it  at  once  sets  about  communicat- 
ing the  good  news  to  its  tribe.  Rut  how  ? 
That  it  can  communicate  ideas  by  means  of  its 
antennae  mysterously  rubbed  against  the  an- 
tennae of  its  companions,  every  one  knows ; 
but  "  rubbing  noses"  is,  after  all,  a  limited  form 
of  publication,  and  cannot  easily  convey  many 
details.  How,  then,  is  the  insect  Columbus  to 
inform  his  friends  of  the  geographical  position 
of  this  America?  He  knows  the  rout  himself, 
and  he  can  carry  another  ant  to  the  spot.  Seiz- 
ing with  his  mandibles  the  companion  to  whom 
he  has  just  announced  his  discovery,  and  who 
twines  himself  around  his  body,  Columbus  car- 
ries his  friend  to  the  spot.  The  two  then  re- 
turn, and  carry  two  more.  The  four  return 
and  carry  four.  And  thus,  in  a  geometrical 
progression,  the  emigration  swells,  till,  at  the 
end  of  the  twentieth  journey,  a  million  of  ants 
will  be  ready  to  devour  the  food.  It  is  notice- 
able that  they  always  employ  this  method  of 
transport  when  they  have  to  do  each  other  a 
service.  Thus  Huber,  one  winter,  being  de- 
sirous of  watching  their  habits,  bethought  him 
of  attracting  them  to  a  particular  part  of  the 
apparatus  in  which  he  kept  them,  and  which 
was  made  of  glass.  For  this  purpose,  he  warm- 
ed that  part  with  a  candle- flamC;  knowing  how 


fond  they  were  of  warmth.  A  few  ants  were 
on  the  spot  at  the  time,  and  no  sooner  did  they 
feel  the  pleasant  warmth  than  they  became  very 
animated,  brushing  their  heads  and  antennae 
with  their  fore-feet,  and  rapidly  running  about 
the  warm  spot.  Whenever  they  approached 
other  ants,  they  "  rubbed  noses"  with  eager 
volubility,  and  immediately  separated.  They 
seemed  desirous  of  mounting  to  the  second 
story,  but  no  sooner  did  they  get  beyond  the 
region  of  warmth  than  they  returned  again. 
At  last  they  seemed  to  have  made  up  their 
minds.  Away  they  started  for  the  second  story. 
Huber  guessed  that  they  had  departed  with 
the  intention  of  communicating  to  their  com- 
panions above,  the  pleasant  news  that  warmth 
was  to  be  had  cheap  below.  In  a  few  minutes 
his  guess  was  verified.  Two  descended  carry- 
ing two  others.  These  were  deposited  on  the 
warm  spot,  and  the  carriers  again  ascended  to 
bringdown  others.  The  newly  arrived,  having 
warmed  themselves,  also  ascended,  and  brought 
down  others.  This  transport  continued,  till  at 
last  the  whole  hive  was  congregated  in  this 
place.  After  the  spot  had  become  cold,  the 
ants  remounted  to  the  second  story;  but  at  any 
time  Huber  was  able  to  repeat  this  interesting 
experiment,  and  always  with  the  like  success. 

In  the  construction  of  their  galleries,  won- 
derful as  that  is,  most  persons  see  nothing  but 
instinct.  Huber  observed,  however,  that  if 
ever  an  engineering  mistake  was  committed — 
when  one  wall  was  raised  higher  than  another 
— one  of  the  ants  would  destroy  the  whole,  and 
rebuild  it  again  correctly.  It  is  their  conduct 
towards  the  aphides,  however,  that  most  amus- 
ingly illustrates  their  intelligence.  The  little 
green  insects,  mostly  wingless,  found  on  the 
leaves  and  in  the  calyx  of  the  rose,  in  great 
numbers  throughout  the  summer,  secrete  on  the 
surface  of  their  bodies  a  sugary  fluid,  of  which 
the  ants  are  as  fond  as  gourmands  are  of  turtle. 
Not  only  do  the  ants  find  out  where  the  aphides 
"  most  do  congregate,"  and  there  wheedle  them 
out  of  their  sugar  by  the  most  flattering  atten- 
tions (a  stupid  animal  would  kill  such  a  food- 
bearing  stranger,  and  thus  kill  the  goose  that 
laid  the  golden  eggs),  but,  although  these  at- 
tentions are  successful,  the  ants,  thoughtful 
creatures  !  do  not  trust  alone  to  the  chance  of 
finding  aphides ;  they  rear  them.  The  ants  take 
ihe  eggs  of  these  aphides  into  their  own  nests, 
rear  them  with  maternal  solicitude,  and  trans- 
port them  in  all  their  migrations.  Not  only  do 
they  rear  them,  but  they  have  frequent  battles 
with  rival  tribes  on  their  account;  the  posses- 
sion of  these  eggs  is  the  trophy  of  conquest. — 
Blackwood's  Magazine. 


Power  op  a  Bird's  Song. — When  we  hear 
the  song  of  the  soaring  lark  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  entire  atmosphere  between  us  and  the 
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bird  is  filled  with  pulses,  or  undulations,  or 
waves,  as  they  are  often  called,  produced  by 
the  little  songster's  organ  of  voice.  This  organ 
is  a  vibrating  instrument,  resembling,  in  prin- 
ciple, the  reed  of  a  clarionet.  Let  us  suppose 
that  we  hear  the  song  of  a  lark,  elevated  to  a 
height  of  five  hundred  feet  in  the  air.  Before 
this  is  possible  the  bird  must  have  agitated  a 
sphere  of  air  one  thousand  feet  in  diameter — 
that  is  to  say,  it  must  have  communicated  to 
seventeen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  tons  of  air  a  motion  sufficiently  intense 
to  be  appreciated  by  our  organs  of  hearing. — 
TyndaW&  Glaciers  of  the  Alps. 

A  STRIDE  IN  THE  POWER  OF  COMMUNICATION. 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  this  conti- 
nent by  Columbus,  Mexico  was  inhabited  by  a 
semi-civilized  people,  with  large  and  populous 
cities,  with  an  organized  monarchial  govern- 
ment and  settled  civil  polity,  with  rights 
of  real  and  personal  property  fully  defined, 
with  a  division  of  labor  among  masons,  weavers, 
goldsmiths,  painters  and  other  artisans,  and, 
finally,  with  the  art  of  picture  writing.  In 
Peru  was  a  similar  monarchy,  in  which  the  vast 
stores  of  grain  and  the  excellence  of  the  roads 
excited  the  wonder  of  the  Spanish  conquerors 
And  yet  these  two  great  communities,  though 
living  in  such  close  neighborhood,  were  wholly 
ignorant  of  each  other's  existeoce  I 

Now  the  work  is  being  pushed  rapidly  for- 
ward of  constructing  a  telegraph  cable  around 
the  world,  when  the  three  continents  of  Europe 
Asia  and  America  will  be  in  instantaneous  com 
luunication  with  each  other. — Sci.  American. 


PARRY  &  HAWKINS  CLOTH  STORE, 
No.  23  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Have  now  on  hand  a  large  assortment  of  heavy  Citron,  (dark 
i^reen)  Cloths  and  Beavers,  imported  expressly  for  Friends'  wear, 
which  they  will  sell  very  low. 
11.19.  lot.  12165.  F  Nz, 

WALL  PAPEH  AND  WINDOW-SHADE  STORE.— Plain,  Fig- 
ured and  Decorative  Wall  Papers;  Window-Shades  in  light 
and  dark  colors,  plain  and  gilt  bordered;  also  Oil  Cloth  and 
Linen,  for  shadiog;  Fireboard  and  Transom  papers,  &c..  &c. 
workmen  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country,  at  city  rates. 
Samuel  F.  JBalderston  &  r^ON. 

No.  902  Spring  Garden  Street,  Philada. 

10th  mo.  l.—12t.  1217. 

STGKES  &  FOULKE,  MERCHANT  TAILORS,  N^.  516  Arch  St. 
have  on  hand  a  good  assortment  of  CLOTHS,  CASSIMERES, 
and  VESTINGS,  and  are  prepared  to  have  the  same  made  up  t» 
order  in  good  style  and  at  moderate  prices. 
Particular  attention  given  to  making  Friends'  Clothing. 
10  mo.  1— 2;5t.  3,  4,  18b5. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  quiet,  but 
holders  manifest  no  disposition  to  accept  lower 
prices.  There  is  little  shipping  demand.  Sales  are 
reported  at  $12  50  for  Ohio  extra  family,  und  $10@ 
10  25  for  superfine.  The  sales  to  the  home  con 
aumers  range  from  $10  00@13  for  common  dnd  fancy 
brands —according  to  quality.  There  is  very  little 
Rye  Flour  or  Corn  Meal  here,  the  former  selling  at 
$9@9  25. 

CrRAiN. — The  Wheat  market  is  dull,  and  good  Red 
is  oflfered  at  $2  63  per  bushel ;  and  white  sold  at 
$2  82@2  85.  Rye  is  worth  $  I  ^O®!  72.  Corn  is 
steady,  with  further  sales  of  yellow  at  $1  84.  Oata 
are  in  request  at  90@91.  Barley  ranges  fiom  $1  78 
to  1  90. 

RATES  OF  ADVERTISING. 
A  limited  amount  of  adverti.sing  in  tkia  paper  will  be  done  at 
the  following  price.'i;six  lines  or  leas  (fhis  size  type)  a  square: 

One  insertion   60  cts. 

Two  insertions  $1  00 

For  every  additional  insertion   40  cts. 

For  every  additional  line  or  part  ther»!of   10  cts. 

Phila  la,  8th  mo.  27,  1864. 


Or,  Evenings 
10th, 


QlSTKll  RUTH'S  STORIES,  for  the  Youn 
O    with  John  VVoolman." 
In  Fress  and  will  be  ready  far  delivery  about  12th  n 
1864.   Price  75  cents.    Six  copies  for  four  dollars,  twelve  copies 
fbr  seven  dollars.    Orders  sent  in  early  will  receive  immediate 
attention.  T.  E.  Ohapxin,  No.  5  South  Fifth  Street 

11.19  6t.,  1224. 


IJELLLVUK  FJB.MALli  INSTITUTE— A  Boarding  School  for 
-U  Girls.  This  institution,  healthfully  and  beautifully  located- 
abuut  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  un  the  northern  limits  of 
Attleboro',  liucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  %vill  open  its  winter  term 
on  the  first  day  of  Tenth  month,  18b4,  (10th  mo.  1st,  1864).  The 
course  of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a  complete  En- 
glisli.  Classical  and  Mathemaiical  education,  Superior  facilities 
afforded  for  the  acquisition  of  the  French  language. 

For  terms  of  admission  and  other  particulais,  see  Circular, 
which  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Principals,  Attleboro* 
P.  0.,  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 

Israel  J.  Grahams^ 
Jane  P,  Grahame, 
827—6  mos.  Principals. 

CONCORDVILLE  SEMINARY,  fbr  Young  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men, is  located  near  Concord  Station,  on  the  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  Central  K.R.,  20  miles  west  of  Philadelphia. 

Winter  Term  of  twenty-four  weeks  will  comiiieuce  10th  month 
3d,  1864.    For  Catalogue  apply  to  Joseph  Suortledoe,  or  AtfGUS- 
Tus  C.  NoRRLs,  Coucordvilie,  Delaware  couuty.  Pa. 
8th  mo  20,  1804.— tf. 

WM.  HEACOCK,  General  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North 
Ninth  Street.— A  general  assortment  of  ready-made  CofiSns, 
and  every  requisite  for  Funerals  furni.ohed. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  "Fair  Hill"  Burial 
Ground,— Funerals,  and  all  other  business  connected  with  the 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 
7  th  mo.  bO. — ly.  p.wx.nz. 

IpOR  SALE,  at  Clarksboro',  Gloucester  county,  New  Jersey,  a 
Desirable  Farm,  containing  80  acres;  with  meadow,  good 
stream  of  water,  timber,  good  buildings,  etc.,  situated  on  the  Sa- 
lem and  Gloucester  turnpike,  five  miles  below  Woodbury.  For 
particulars  e,,quire  of  Wm.  Haines,  "Cedar  Lawn  Farm,"  near 
the  premises,  or  Thomas  P.  Marshall,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
9th  mo.  24,  1864.— tf. 

\\\    ELLWOOO  ZELL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Booksellers  and  Sta, 
X  •     tioners.  Second  Floor  No's.  17  and  19  South  Sixth  Street, 
Philadelphia.   Also,  Manufacturers  of  Photogiaph  Albums,  and 
Publishers  of  Friends'  Books,  and  Foulke's  Almanac. 
3d  mo.  12,  1864  tf. 


TRUMAN  &  SHaVV,  Hardware  Dealers,  No.  S35  (Fight  Thirty - 
Five)  Market  Street,  below  Ninth,  invite  an  examination  of 
their  stock  of  Housekeeping  and  Building  Hardware,  Tools  and 
Cutlery.  Its  variety  will  be  constantly  increased  by  the  addition 
of  new  and  improved  articles.  Clothes-wringers,  of  several  pat- 
terns, f  )r  sale.  Printed  Catalogues  of  our  Goods,  combined  with 
many  useful  recipes,  and  othei-  information  furnished  on  appli- 
cation,        llmo.  12,  1864.— 17t.  3.4. 


pOOKS  FOR  SALE  BY  THE  SUBSCRIBERS. 
J)  "Fj 


rienda'  Miscellany,"  compiled  by  John  and  Isaac 

Comly,  (11  vols.)  $7.50 

Journal  of  John  Comly,  (600  pages)   1.50 

Conversations,  &c  ,  of  Thomas  Story   l.oo 

Journal  and  works  of  John  Woolman,  carefully  collated 

and  prepared  by  John  Comly  l.oo 

Hugh  Judge's  Journal   "70 

Memoirs:  Ann  Byrd,  Isaac  Martin,  and  Rufus  Hall,  each-  •  •  1-6 
Charles  Comly,  Byberry,  Pa., 
or,  Lmmor  Comly,  No.  131, 
3mo.  12,  1864.— tf.         North  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Also,  "History  of  Delaware  County,  Penna.,"  containing  in. 
teresting  accounts  of  early  Friends,   and  the  settlement  of 
Friends'  Meetin^fs;  and  other  valuable  statistics,  with  numerous 
engravings:  By  George  Smith,  M.  D.,  580  pages;  price  $3.00. 

l!ouike'fl  Almanac  for  1866,  large  and  pocket  size;  and  varioua 
books  belonging  to  "  The  Book  Association  of  Friends." 
llmo-  19.  Emmoe  Comlt. 
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Book,  Pamphlbt,  and  general  Job  Printers,  243  Arch  Street. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  JOURNAL  OP  DAVID  SANDS. 
(Continued  from  page  579.) 

In  the  spring  of  1803,  David  Sands  was  at 
Worcester,  and  on  the  10th  of  4th  mo.  he 
attended  two  marriages  there.  During  the 
rest  of  that  year  he  appears  to  have  spent 
much  of  his  time  about  London,  Bristol  and 
Bath;  at  the  latter  place  chiefly  on  account  of 
his  health,  which  appears  to  have  been  greatly 
benefitted  by  the  Bath  waters ;  but  he  was 
often  industriously  engaged  lalDoring  in  his 
high  vocation  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel. 

In  1804,  he  appears  to  have  been  laboring 
in  some  parts  of  Yorkshire,  and  in  Cheshire 
and  Staffordshire  Quarterly  Meeting,  also  in 
Lancashire.  There  is  amongst  his  papers  the 
substance  of  a  testimony  which  he  bore  in  a 
public  meeting  at  Macclesfield,  on  the  24th  of 
5th  mo.,  1804;  and,  as  there  is  frequent  allu- 
sion in  it  to  his  own  religious  experience  in 
the  early  part  of  his  life,  it  is  deemed  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  Appendix  to  these  Memoirs. 
It  may  be  regarded  also  as  affording  lively  evi- 
dence, not  only  of  the  style  and  character  of 
his  ministry,  but  also  of  his  soundness  and 
clearness  in  word  and  doctrine.  It  appears  to 
tiave  been  taken  down  in  shorthand  by  a  per- 
jon  not  of  our  Society. 

In  the  spring  of  1805,  the  time  arrived 
vhen  this  devoted  servant  of  the  Lord  saw  his 
iray  clear  to  leave  the  shores  of  England, 
rhere  he  had  been  engaged  to  labpr  in  pro- 
noting  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  souls 
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for  SO  many  years,  and  to  return  to  his  family 
and  friends  in  America.  It  may  be  seen,  by 
the  letters  which  from  time  to  time  he  wrote 
to  them,  that  he  not  only  often  had  them  in 
tender  and  affectionate  remembrance,  but  that, 
from  the  second  year  of  his  travels  in  Europe, 
he  cherished  the  expectation  of  joining  them 
after  a  moderate  lapse  of  time.  In  the  length- 
ened period  of  service  which  was  allotted  him, 
great  at  times  must  have  been  his  trials,  both 
of  faith  and  patience.  In  the  course  of  his 
arduous  service,  both  in  his  own  country  and 
in  Europe,  he  frequently  felt  the  absolute 
necessity,  in  order  to  ensure  true  peace  of 
mind,  of  obeying  the  Scripture  injunction, 
that  when  "  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  show  him 
light^'  upon  his  path,  it  then  became  his  duty 
to  "  bind  the  sacrifice  as  with  cords  to  the 
horns  of  the  altar,"  and  humbly  and  reverently 
follow  his  Divine  Leader  in  the  way  of  his 
requirings,  however  much  in  the  cross  to  his 
natural  inclination. 

Much  sympathy  was  felt  with  this  dedi- 
cated servant  of  Christ  in  the  course  of  these 
his  trials,  by  many  of  his  friends,  both  in 
England  and  America,  which  was  evinced  in 
a  variety  of  ways. 

After  taking  a  general  and  solemn  leave  of 
his  many  tender  and  affectionate  friends,  he 
embarked  at  Liverpool,  on  board  the  ship 
"  Washington,"  bound  for  New  York,  where 
he  arrived  in  safety  after  a  boisterous  passage, 
and  was  received  with  unfeigned  love,  and 
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with  sincere  thankfulness  to  that  kind  over- 
ruling Power  who  had  supported  him  through 
raanj  close  trials  and  much  bodily  weakness, 
and  who  had  brought  him  safely  back  to  his 
connections  and  friends.  After  spending  a 
few  days  in  New  York,  where  part  of  his 
family  resided,  he  reached  his  beloved  wife 
and  children,  and  other  friends.  He  rested 
at  home  for  some  time,  having  often  the  com- 
pany of  many  friends  who  participated  in  his 
peaceful  enjoyment  of  the  reward  of  faithful 
dedication  lo  the  service  of  his  Lord  and  Mas- 
ter, Jesus  Christ. 

After  David  Sands  returned  from  his  long 
visit  to  Europe,  he  continued  to  take  a  lively 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Society,  visiting 
occasionally  many  meetings  and  Friends  in  the 
neighborhood  of  his  residence.  He  also  paid 
another  visit  to  Philadelphia,  spending  several 
months  in  visiting  Friends  in  that  city  and 
parts  adjacent. 

His  general  health  being  very  delicate,  he 
was  not  concerned  to  pay  many  very  exten- 
sive visits,  except  one  to  Canada  in  the  year 
1812. 

He  was  led  to  labor  amongst  the  French, 
and  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  had  many 
meetings  in  Quebec  and  its  neighborhood,  and 
was  favored  to  return  with  the  consoling  per- 
suasion that  he  had  been  endeavoring  faithfully 
to  perform  what  he  believed  to  be  his  religious 
duty.  He  had  often  to  travel  in  much  bodily 
weakness,  and  in  the  winter  season.  His'  last 
journey  was  to  New  England,  where,  in  many 
places,  he  found  comforting  evidence  of  the 
fruit  of  his  former  labors,  when  travelling 
through  the  wilderness  parts  of  that  country 
before  his  visit  to  Europe }  and  when  he  had 
frequently  to  labor  where  no  Friends'  meetings 
had  been  previously  held.  Now  he  had  the 
eatisfaction  of  finding  Monthly  and  Quarterly 
meetings  established.  At  some  of  the  meet- 
ings which  he  now  attended  there  were  sixty 
vehicles,  of  different  sorts,  for  the  conveyance 
of  Friends,  in  districts  where,  on  a  former 
occasion,  he  had  been  the  first  Friend  known 
to  have  travelled  in  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
After  his  return  from  this  journey,  he  seldom 
went  farther  from  home  than  New  York, 
where  he  paid  his  last  visit  about  six  months 
before  his  decease.  His  increasing  indisposi 
tion  of  body  prevented  his  going  much  out, 
except  to  meeting,  and  to  visit  some  families 
in  his  own  Monthly  Meeting,  which  he  felt 
concerned  to  do. 

The  following  letters  evince  the  sympathy, 
unity,  and  interest  in  his  welfare,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  cherished  by  his  friends.  The 
first  is  from  his  old  friend  and  fellow-laborer, 
James  Neall ;  the  second  is  an  instructive 
communication  from  John  Murray,  junior,  of 
New  York,  which,  though  originally  a  confi- 


dential letter,  yet  now,  after  the  lapse  of  so 
many  years,  it  is  apprehended  may  suitably 
find  a  place  in  these  Memoirs,  for  the  edifica- 
tion and  instruction  of  others. 

Brunswick,  6th  mo.  6th,  1808. 
Dearly  beloved  friend,  David  Sands  : 

Having  opportunity,  I  may  say  thou  art 
often  in  my  remembrance,  and  I  among  thou- 
sands should  be  glad  to  see  thee  in  our  land, 
not  doubting  but  that  thou  wilt  be  clothed 
with  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  cf 
heaviness.  I  write  these  few  lines  to  renew 
mutual  love  ;  and  to  say  1  have  lived  to  see 
the  bread  that  thou  cast  on  the  waters,  in  the 
region  of  the  East,  returning  after  many  days, 
to  the  glory  of  God  ;  breathing  peace  on  earth 
and  good-will  to  men;  although  some  sturdy 
oaks  and  t^il  cedars  have  failed  every  way. 
Thou  mayest  remember,  dear  David,  how  we 
passed  along  among  the  people  during  the 
inclement  season  of  the  yearj  over  ponds  and 
lakes,  hungry  and  cold;  and  sometimes  in- 
wardly stripped  and  baptized  for  the  dead ;  all 
which  cannot  be  fully  expressed  in  this  silent 
way  so  plainly  as  felt  experience  gives  it. 

Although  there  have  been  great  overturn- 
ings,  yet  the  Divine  Parent  causeth  the  gun  to 
shine  and  the  south  wind  to  blow,  as  the  ex- 
tended sceptre  of  his  continued  mercy;  water- 
ing the  garden  of  the  soul  that  loves  him,  and 
even  continuing  to  make  himself  manifest,  at 
times,  to  them  who  inquire  not  after  him. 

May  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  clothe  thy  ten- 
der mind  afresh  with  a  concern  again  to  visit 
the  churches  in  our  land.    I  have  seen  little 
children  turn  a  snowball,  and  it  grew  bigger 
so  fast  by  turning  that  they  would  call  for 
help.    As  of  old  the  fishermen  did,  when,  by 
their  Master's  orders,  they  had  cast  the  net  on 
the  light  side  of  the  ship;  even  so,  when  the  ' 
sun  warms  the  snow,  and  the  north  wind  I 
breathes  upon  it,  the  last  turning  will  collect  t 
more  weight   than   several   preceding  ones. 
Thou  wilt  understand  my  simple  hints, 

I  conclude  with  a  feeling  of  more  love  than 
can  be  expressed  in  this  silent  way,  and  remain 
thy  assured  and  afl"ectionate  friend, 

James  Neall. 

From  John  Murray,  Jun.,  to  David  Sands. 

New  York,  7th  mo.  2 1st,  1811. 
My  dear  friend  : 

Since  thou  left  the  city,  I  have  been  very 
much  indisposed  with  an  attack  of  cholera 
morbus.  The  frequent  attacks  of  disease,  to- 
gether with  the  debility  which  pervades  my 
constitution,  are  a  continued  memento  or  inti- 
mation, that  "  here  we  have  no  continuing 
city;"  henee  the  necessity  of  being  prepared, 
and  of  seeking  an  inheritance  in  that  cityi 
which  bath  foundations,  whose  maker  and 
builder  the  Lord  alone  is.    Under  these  im- 
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pressions,  we  are  put  in  remembrance  of  duties 
still  unperformed,  and  that  delays  are  often- 
times unwise  and  dangerous.  These  reflections 
having  at  this  time  been  renewedly  brought 
into  view,  revives  a  conversation  we  had  to- 
gether, on  a  subject  seriously  interesting  to 
myself,  and  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  to  the 
Society  of  which  I  am  a  member.  Thy  com- 
munications were  no  less  calculated,  than  I 
presume  they  were  intended,  to  stir  up  the 
pure  mind  by  way  of  remembrance,  in  order 
that  whatever  religious  service  may  be  re- 
quired, there  may  not  be  an  unwarrantable 
reluctance,  or  consultation  with  flesh  and 
blood,  but  a  surrender  to  those  requisitions 
which,  in  the  unfoldings  of  Divine  wisdom, 
may  be  called  for. 

I  assure  thee,  my  dear  friend,  T  have  often 
recurred  to  seasons  of  favor,  when  the  light  of 
truth  shined  upon  my  understanding  with,  I 
apprehend,  indubitable  clearness;  and  as  often 
have  I  had  to  regret  the  want  of  faith,  and  my 
aversion  to  become  a  fool :  hence  weakness 
and  dimness  of  sight  clothed  my  mind,  and 
rendered  me  less  susceptible  of  those  impres- 
sions which  were  mercifully  intended  to  en- 
large the  field  of  religious  labor,  and  perhaps 
open  the  way  for  moving  in  a  sphere  more 
repugnant  to  the  wisdom  of  the  creature  than 
any  other  service  in  which  he  had  been  pre- 
viously exercised.  Thus,  in  retracing  my 
steps,  and  in  contemplating  the  path  of  duty 
(which  I  have  "believed  was  intended),  I  feel 
at  times  very  much  discouraged,  and  so  much 
embarrassed  with  many  doubts  and  difficulties, 
as  to  apprehend  that,  as  the  right  time  appears 
to  have  passed  by,  it  requires  very  clear  evi- 
dence, and  nothing  short  of  the  "woe"  ought 
now  to  induce  a  movement  which  at  any  period 
^  awful,  and  on  all  occasions  should  be  accom- 
panied with  life  and  power.  <« 

It  is  improbable  that  I  should  have  hazarded 
an  exposure  of  my  sentiments  and  feelings  in 
this  way,  had  not  thy  sympathetic  mind  led 
thee  to  a  eomraunication  which  unfolded  sen- 
sations that  could  not  but  excite  in  me  some 
very  serious  and  awakening  reflections.  They 
met  with  something  in  my  heart  which  so  cor- 
roborated former  impressions,  that  I  was  ready 
to  conclude  thou  wast  favored  to  judge,  and 
that  not -altogether  from  the  seeing  of  the  eye 
or  the  hearing  of  the  ear.  Perhaps  I  have 
said  enough  on  this  subject.  I  consider  it  a 
very  delicate  one,  and  only  to  be  handled  by  a 
skillful  workman.  I  am  now  willing  to  leave 
it,  and  in  case  thou  shouldest  believe  it  right 
to  impart  farther  counsel  and  advice,  I  hope  I 
shall  feel  grateful  for  every  word  which  may 
be  dictated  under  the  influence  of  that  wisdom 
which  is  profitable  to  direct.  I  feel  desirous 
that,  as  thou  art  advancing  in  life,  and  infirmi- 
ties are  increasing,  thou  mayest  be  favored  to 


witness  an  unshaken  evidence  that  all  will  be 
well  in  the  end.  And,  as  a  foretaste  of  the 
joys  to  come,  I  wish  thou  mayest  enjoy  that 
calm  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  which  is  very 
desirable  in  the  decline  of  life,  even  as  it  re- 
lates to  our  comfort  and  welfare  while  in  the 
body.    I  am  aff"ectionately  thy  friend, 

John  Murray,  Jun. 

(To  be  contiuued ) 


The  best  way  to  strengthen  a  good  resolution 
is  to  act  it  out  yourself.  If  you  resolve  to  re- 
pair an  old  fence,  it  strengthens  the  resolution, 
and  the  fence  too,  to  commence  at  once. 


Striking  Incident. — One  Sabbath  morn- 
ing a  singular  lapse  of  memory  befell  me,  which 
I  had  never  before  and  I  have  never  since  ex- 
perienced. When  I  rose  from  sleep  I  could 
not  recollect  any  portion  of  the  discourse  which 
I  had  prepared  on  the  day  before ;  and  what 
was  most  strange,  I  could  not  even  remember 
the  text  of  the  prepared  sermon.  I  was  per- 
plexed, and  walked  out  before  breakfast  in  Ken- 
sington Gardens.  While  there  a  particular 
text  ocenrred  to  my  mind  ;  and  my  thoughts 
seemed  to  dwell  upon  it  so  much,  that  I  resolved 
to  preach  from  that,  without  further  attemptincr 
to  recall  what  I  had  prepared — a  thing  which 
I  had  never  ventured  to  do  during  all  my  min- 
istry. From  this  text  I  preached,  and  it  was, 
"  Weeping  may  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy 
cometh  in  the  morning.^'  I  preached  with 
great  liberty,  and  in  the  course  of  the  sermon 
I  quoted  the  lines, 

"  Beware  of  desperate  steps  !  the  darkest  day  

Live  but  to-morrow — will  have  passed  away." 

I  afterwards  learned  that  a  man  in  despair 
had  that  very  morning  gone  to  the  Serpentine 
to  drown  himself  in  it.  For  this  purpose  he 
had  filled  his  pocket  with  stones,  hoping  to  sink 
at  once.  Some  passengers,  however,  disturbed 
him  while  on  the  brink,  and  he  returned  to 
Kensington,  intending  to  drown  himself  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening.  On  passing  my  chapel 
he  saw  a  number  of  people  crowding  into  it, 
and  thought  he  would  join  them  in  order  to 
pass  away  the  time.  His  attention  was  rivetted 
to  the  sermon,  which  seemed  to  be  in  part  com- 
posed for  him;  and  when  he  heard  me  quote 
the  lines  alluded  to  he  resolved  to  abandon  his 
suicidal  intentions. — Life  of  Dr.  Leifchild, 


A  Submissive  and  Patient  Woman. — Mr. 
Peabody  one  day  came  in  from  a  walk.  His 
wife  said  to  him,  "  I  have  been  thinking  of  our 
situation,  and  have  determined  to  be  submissive 
and  patient."  "Ah!''  said  he,  "that  is  a  good 
resolution ;  let  us  see  what  we  have  got  to  sub- 
rait  to.  I  will  make  a  list  of  our  trials.  First, 
we  have  a  home — we  will  submit  to  that. 
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Second,  we  have  the  comforts  of  life — we  will 
submit  to  that.  Thirdly,  we  have  each  other. 
Fourthly,  we  have  a  multitude  of  friends. 
Fifthly,  we  have  God  to  take  care  of  us." 
*'-Ah,"  said  she,  "pray  stop— I  will  say  no 
more  about  submission." 


HINTS  TO  INVALIDS. 

To  the  large  class  of  feeble  women,  especially 
to  decided  invalids,  these  hints  are  addressed 
by  one  to  whom  years  of  experience  have  made 
them  of  practical  importance. 

In  the '  first  place,  dear  sisters,  as  invalids, 
you  are  dependent,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
on  the  kind  services  of  others.  See  that  you 
do  not  increase  the  burden  by  any  unnecessary 
demands.  Make  it  a  principle,  that  as  you  can 
help  little,  if  at  all,  you  will  not  hinder  more 
than  is  unavoidable.  Minister  to  your  own 
smaller  wants  as  far  as  practicable.  For  in- 
stance, if  you  have  the  power  of  locomotion,  do 
not  drop  a  shawl  here,  and  a  paper  there,  ex- 
pecting that  they  will  be  put  in  place  by  others. 
Dispose  of  them  yourself,  if  you  are  able  to  do 
so ;  and  thus  attain  the  twofold  object  of  saving 
your  friends  some  little  trouble,  and  gaining  the 
comfortable  sense  of  being,  even  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  independent. 

One  would  not  willingly  be  wholly  dependent 
on  even  the  dearest  and  kindest  friends ;  but,  if 
God  so  wills  it,  let  your  considerateness  in  sav- 
ing steps,  and  your  grateful  acceptance  of  kind- 
nesses, make  the  demands  as  light  as  the  nature 
of  the  case  admits. 

Look  well  to  your  own  temper  and  spirit. 
Cultivate,  strive^  if  necessary,  for  habitual  cheer- 
fulness. Your  condition  must  be,  alas !  in 
many  ways,  some  restraint,  perhaps  a  great  one, 
on  the  freedom  of  the  household.  Do  not  let 
your  presence  spread  gloom  around.  If  you 
cannot  bring  sunshine  into  the  home,  try  to 
shed  at  least  a  little  glimmer  of  starlight  there. 

Unless  altogether  disabled,  you  will  find  some 
little  occupation  a  blessing,  and  a  great  promo- 
ter of  cheerfulness.  Tax  your  ingenuity  to  find 
employment  suited  to  your  capacity.  If  it  be 
only  for  five  minutes,  or  even  a  dozen  stitches 
in  an  hour,  it  will  break  up  the  monotony  of 
idleness,  and,  in  the  course  of  time,  produce  a 
result  greater  than  you  think,  if  you  have  never 
made  the  experiment.  Some  invalids  perform 
wonders.  1  once  knew  a  young  lady,  who  after 
a  long  resistance,  was  obliged  to  give  way  to 
a  spinal  disease,  and  keep  her  bed.  There  she 
occupied  herself  v,ith  cutting  dresses  for  her 
little  sisters. 

If  possible,  cling  to  hope,  though  you  should 
often  be  disappointed.  These  disappointments 
may  be  hard  to  bear ;  yes,  sometimes  very 
grievous  :  but  better  will  be  a  thousand  disap- 
pointments, succeeded  by  fresh  hopes,  than  un- 


broken dispondency.  Even  if  they  should  in 
the  end  prove  fallacious,  they  will  have  served 
to  buoy  you  up  through  weary  years  of  waiting 
for  health. 

Above  all,  strive  to  keep  very  near  to  God. 
Trace  his  hand  in  the  minutest  events  of  your 
daily  life.  Remember  the  countless  blessings 
of  your  lot;  and  so  receive  everything  from  him, 
that  joy  and  sorrow  shall  alike  be  perfect  good. 
Then  your  spirit-song  shall  be  : 

My  "life  shall  chant  its  own  beatitude:" 

Sorrow  and  joy  shall  be  all  one  to  me. 
I  will  call  darkness  light,  and  evil  good, 

Dear  Lord,  if  so  it  seemeth  best  to  thee, 
I'll  build  an  altar  of  my  dearest  hopes, 

And  I  myself  the  oflFering  will  be  : 
Then  let  thy  fire  descend,  and  hallow  all, 

Till  nought  remains  but  love  and  purity. 

— Monthly  Religious  Magazine. 


EXTRACT  FROM  LIFE  OF  MARY  L.  WARE. 
BY  ED.  B.  HALL. 

It  may  seem  the  language  of  enthusiastic 
friendship,  and  our  readers  will  deduct  what 
they  please  on  that  account,  but  we  must  give 
a  passage  from  a  recent  letter,  written  by  one  of 
the  many  theological  students  who  had  free  ac- 
cess to  Mr.  W are's  house  and  family.  In  reference 
to  Mrs.  Ware,  he  writes :  "  I  have  often  quoted 
her  example  since  to  those  who  make  the  cares 
of  housekeeping  an  excuse  for  the  neglect  of 
all  public  ofiices.  She  seemed  to  keep  house 
better  than  any  body  else,  to  "exercise  a  larger 
and  freer  hospitality,  to  make  her  tea-table  a 
pleasant  resort,  to  provide  more  simply  and  at 
the  same  time  more  attractively,  while,  after  all, 
her  domestic  cares  were  only  an  incident  in  her 
daily  duties.  She  seemed  to  have  time  for  every 
great  out-door  or  general  interest,  and  to  be  full 
of  schemes  of  benevolence  and  kindness.  And 
it  was  the  easy,  natural  way  in  which  she  per- 
formed these  double  functions  that  gave  me 
such  a  sense  of  her  yowerT 

In  regard  to  intercourse  with  general  society 
and  festive  gatherings,  Mary  Ware  was  often 
drawn  to  them,  not  less  by  a  social,  genial  tem- 
per than  by  a  sense  of  duty.  A  duty  even 
there  she  recognized  and  regarded;  a  duty  sec- 
ondary, certainly,  to  many  others,  but  involv- 
ing obligation  when  other  duties  came  not  in 
the  way.  She  believed  that  society  had  claims 
as  well  as  the  family,  and  pure  enjoyment  as 
well  as  religion.  Her  social  sympathies  were 
always  calm,  but  never  cold;  subdued,  but  ar- 
dent, and  ever  ready  both  to  taste  and  impart 
pleasure.  Her  interest  in  children  was  a  pas- 
sion, and  her  love  of  seeing  and  promoting  their 
enjoyruent  as  intense  as  any  we  have  known. 
She  could  ill  brook  any  restraint  put  upon  the 
freedom  and  joyousness  of  the  young,  beyond 
the  point  of  propriety  or  others'  comfort.  Her 
own  convenience,  her  rooms,  her  whole  house, 
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she  would  give  up,  adding  lier  powers  of  enter- 
taiomeiit  and  enj  yiuent,  rather  tbati  make  life 
cheerless  or  religion  repulsive.  Many  scenes 
can  we  recall  of  childish  glee  and  hearty  frolic, 
presided  over,  shared,  and  promoted  by  both 
the  heads  of  that  house,  with  which  are  asso- 
ciated some  of  the  happiest  hours  of  life,  and 
the  best.  We  will  always  thank  God  that  those 
two  hearts,  which  He  was  pleased  to  chasten 
with  many  sicknesses  and  sorrows,  were  as 
genial  and  joyous  as  they  were  pure  and  hum- 
ble. 

There  was  one  form  of  social  entertainment — 
if  it  deserve  the  name — with  which  Mrs.  Ware 
had  no  sympathy,  and  for  which  she  had  little 
charity.  Indeed,  that  "  indignation"  which  we 
have  seen  enkindled  by  seKishness,  though  not 
easily  roused,  could  not  always  restrain  itself  in 
the  hearing;  of  small  gossip  or  busy  scandal. 
We  said  in  the  introduction  to  this  iMemoir, 
that  not  a  single  line  or  word  allied  to  those 
petty  vices  have  we  found  in  the  whole  extent 
of  her  correspondence,  sober  or  trivial.  AVe 
are  sure  the  same  might  be  said  of  her  conver- 
sation. Nor  was  this  negative  only.  There 
was  a  tone  of  decided  displeasure,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, pointed  reproof,  calleil  forth  at  times  by 
the  spiteful  or  thoughtless  scandal-monger.  She 
would  not  allow  that  we  have  a  ?-i<//tf  to  be 
thoughtless  ;  nor  did  she  believe  th:it  we  were 
sent  into  the  world  to  scan  a  neighbor's  conduct 
or  impugn  another's  motives,  in  a  letter  written 
at  Caujbridge  to  a  friend  whom  she  had  been  to 
meet  in  Boston,  but  with  whom  her  enjoyment 
had  been  greatly  interrupted,  she  thus  expresses 
herself 

"  It  is  only  tantalizing  to  meet  in  Boston,  to 
fritter  away  the  few  moments  of  intercourse 
which  we  want  for  better  purposes  in  the  idle, 
profitless  gossip  of  city  life.  Is  it  because  I 
have  so  little  interest  in  other  people,  or  is  it  j 
for  a  better  reason,  that  I  have  no  patience  with 
hearing  people  descant  upon  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  their  neighbors,  concerns  ;  dis- 
cussing their  actions  with  as  decided  judgment 
upon  their  merits,  as  if  the  secret  springs  of 
thought,  and  all  the  various  causes  which  led  to 
them,  were  as  fully  developed  to  us  as  they  can 
be  to  the  Omniscient  only  ?  1  know  we  may 
learn  much  from  others'  experience,  both  in 
warning  and  example  ;  and  to  do  this,  we  must 
closely  observe  them,  and  follow  or  vary  from 
their  course  as  oureown  conscience  or  judgment 
may  dictate.  But  surely  it  is  not  necessary 
that  we  should  be  all  the  time  speculating  and 
gossiping  with  each  other,  upon  every  portion 
of  the  lives  of  our  neighbors,  or  such  portions 
as  cannot  from  their  very  nature  be  of  any  im- 
portance to  us  in  any  way.  Is  it  just  to  our 
minds  so  to  employ  them  ?  Is  it  Christian 
charity  towards  others  ?  I  may  see  clearly  my 
neighbor's  faults,  and  if  there  be  any  chance  of 


doing  him  good  by  it,  I  may  speak  of  them  to 
him  freely.  I  may  consult  a  friend,  who  I 
know  will  treat  the  subject  with  the  same  ten- 
der feeling  that  I  have  myself,  upon  all  the 
views  which  could  result  in  good  to  the  guilty 
or  ourselves.  But  to  talk  publicly  to  any  and 
all  about  the  matter,  for  no  possible  result  hut 
the  getting  rid  of  so  much  time,  fostering  coo- 
tempt  on  the  one  hand  and  self-conceit  on  the 
other,  seems  to  me  the  wickedest  abuse  of  the 
high  privilege  of  speeeh  that  I  know  of,  next 
to  absolute  falsehood.  And  how  often  does  this 
habit  lead  to  falsehood,  and  all  manner  of  io- 

justice  I  But  enough.    Perhaps  I  am 

too  much  of  a  recluse  to  judge  justly  of  the 
temptations  of  city  life,  and  am  committing  the 
very  sin  which  I  am  condemning.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  thus  was  my  whole  comfort  in  towa 
destroyed,  and  I  came  home  feeling  that,  so  far 
as  regarded  our  knowledge  of  each  other's  inner 
woman,  we  might  as  well  not  have  met.'' 


OF  THE  MEDITATION  OF  DEATH, 

IIV  THOMAS  A  KEMl'IS. 

1.  The  end  of  thy  present  life  will  speediij 
come ;  consider,  therefore,  in  what  degree  of 
preparation  thou  standest  for  that  which  will 
succeed.  To-day  man  is,  to-morrow  he  is  not 
seen  ;  and  when  he  is  once  removed  from  the 
sight  of  others,  he  soon  passeth  from  their  re- 
membrance. O  the  hardness  and  insensibility 
of  the  human  heart,  that  thinks  only  on  present 
enjoyments,  and  wholly  disregards  the  prospects 
of  fucurity  1  In  every  thought,  and  every  ac- 
tion, thou  shouldest  govern  and  possess  thy 
spirit  so  absolutely,  as  if  thou  wast  to  die  to- 
day 3  and  was  thy  conscience  pure,  thou  would- 
est  not  fear  thy  dissolution,  however  near.  It 
is  better  to  avoid  sin,  than  to  shun  death.  If 
thou  art  not  prepared  for  that  awful  event  to- 
day, how  wilt  thou  be  prepared  to-morrow  ? 
To-morrow  is  an  uncertain  day  ;  and  how  know- 
est  thou  that  to-morrow  will  be  thine? 

2.  What  availeih  it  to  live  long,  when  the 
improvement  of  life  is  so  inconsiderable  ? 
Length  of  days,  instead  of  making  us  better, 
often  iocreaseth  the  weight  of  sin.  Would  to 
God  that  we  could  live  well,  only  for  one  day ! 
Many  reckon  years  from  the  time  of  their  con- 
version ;  but  the  account  of  their  attainments 
in  holiness  is  exceedingly  small.  Therefore, 
though  death  be  terrible,  yet  a  longer  life  may 
be  dangerous.  Blessed  is  the  man  who  con- 
tinualiy  anticipates  the  hour  of  his  death,  and 
keeps  himself  in  continual  preparation  for  its 
approach. 

3.  If  thou  ha?t  ever  seen  anof.ier  die,  let 
not  the  impression  of  that  most  interesting 
sight  be  effaced  from  thy  heart ;  but  remem- 
ber, that  through  the  same  vale  of  darkness 
thou  also  must  pass  from  this  state  of  existence 
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to  the  next.  When  it  is  morning,  think  that 
thou  mayest  not  live  till  the  evening,  and  in 
the  evening  presume  not  to  promise  thjself  an- 
other morning.  Be,  therefore,  always  ready  ; 
and  so  live,  that  death  may  not  find  thee  con- 
founded at  its  summons.  Many  die  suddenly 
a  d  unexpectedly;  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye 
think  not,  the  Son  of  Man  cometh.  And  when 
that  last  hour  is  come  to  thee,  thou  wilt  begin 
to  think  differently  of  thy  past  life,  and  be  in- 
expressibly grieved  for  thy  remissness  and  in- 
consideration. 

4.  How  wise  and  happy  is  the  man  who  con- 
tinually endeavors  to  be  as  holy  in  the  day  of 
life,  as  he  wishes  to  be  found  in  the  hour  of 
death  !  And  a  perfect  contempt  of  the  world, 
an  ardent  desire  of  improvement  in  holiness, 
the  love  of  discipline,  the  labor  of  penitence, 
cheerful  obedience,  selfdenial,  and  the  pa- 
tient enduring  of  any  affliction  for  the  sake  of 
Christ,  will  contribute  to  raise  a  pleasing  con- 
fidence of  dying  well. 

5.  While  thy  mind  is  invigorated  by  the 
health  of  thy  body,  thou  wilt  be  able  to  do 
much  toward  thy  purification ;  but  when  it  is 
oppressed  and  debilitated  by  sickness,  I  know 
not  what  thou  canst  do.  Few  spirits  are  made 
better  by  the  pain  and  languor  of  sickness;  as 
few  great  pilgrims  become  eminent  saints. 

6.  Let  not  the  example  of  thy  friends  and 
relations,  nor  any  confidence  in  the  superiority 
of  their  wisdom,  influence  thee  to  defer  the 
care  of  thy  salvation  to  a  future  time ;  for  all 
men,  even  thy  friends  and  relations,  will  forget 
thee  much  sooner  than  thou  supposest.  It  is 
better  to  provide  oil  for  thy  lamp  now,  before 
it  is  wanted,  than  to  depend  upon  receiving  it 
from  others  "  when  the  bridegroom  cometh 
for  if  thou  art  not  careful  of  thyself  now, 
who  can  be  careful  of  thee  hereafter,  when 
time  and  opportunity  are  forever  lost  ?  This 
instant,  now,  is  exceedingly  precious;  now  is 

the  accepted  time,  now  is  the  day  of  salva- 
tion.'' How  deplorable,  therefore,  is  it,  not  to 
improve  this  invaluable  moment,  in  which  we 
may  lay  hold  on  eternal  life?  A  time  will 
come  when  thou  shalt  wish  for  one  day,  nay, 
one  hour,  to  repent  in;  and  who  can  tell  whe- 
ther thou  wilt  be  able  to  obtain  it  ? 

7.  Awake,  then,  dearest  brother,  and  behold 
from  what  inconceivable  danger  thou  mayest 
now  deliver  thyself;  from  what  horrible  fear 
thou  mayest  now  be  rescued,  only  by  "passing 
the  time  of  thy  sojourning  in  holy  fear,''  and 
in  continual  expectation  of  thy  removal  by 
death.  Endeavor  now  to  live  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that,  in  that  awful  moment,  thou  mayest 
rejoice  rather  than  fear.  Learn  now  to  die  to 
the  world,  that  thou  mayest  then  begin  to  live 
with  Christ :  learn  now  to  despise  all  created 
things,  that  being  delivered  from  every  incum- 
brance, thou  mayest  then  freely  rise  to  him. 


Now  subdue  thy  earthly  and  corruptible  body, 
by  penitence  and  self-denial,  that  then  thou 
mayest  enjoy  the  glorious  hope  of  exchanging 
it  for  a  spiritual  and  inamortal  body,  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  just. 

8.  Ah,  foolish  man  I  why-  dost  thou  still  flat- 
ter thyself  with  the  expectation  of  a  long  life, 
when  thou  canst  not  be  secure  of  a  single  day  ? 
How  many  unhappy  souls,  deluded  by  this 
hope,  are  in  some  unexpected  moment  separated 
from  the  body  !  How  often  dost  thou  hear  that 
one  is  slain,  another  is  drowned,  another  by 
falling  from  a  precipice  has  broken  his  neck, 
another  is  choked  in  eating,  another  has  dropped 
down  dead  in  the  exercise  of  some  favorite  di- 
version ;  and  that  thousands,  indeed,  are  daily 
perishing  by  fire,  by  sword,  by  the  plague,  or 
by  the  violence  of  robbers  !  Thus  is  death 
common  to  every  age ;  and  man  suddenly  pass- 
eth  away  as  a  vision  of  the  night. 

9.  Who  will  remember  thee  after  death,  who 
will  then  pray  for  thee  ?  and  whose  prayer  can 
then  avail  thee  ?  Now,  therefore,  dearest 
brother,  now  turn  to  God,  and  do  whatever  his 
Holy  Spirit  enables  thee  to  perform ;  for  thou 
knowest  not  the  hour  in  which  death  will  seize 
thee,  nor  canst  thou  conceive  the  consequences 
of  his  seizing  thee  unprepared.  Now,  while 
the  time  of  gathering  riches  is  in  much  mercy 
continued,  lay  up  for  thyself  the  substantial 
and  unperishing  treasures  of  heaven.  Think 
of  nothing,  but  the  business  of  thy  redemption; 
be  careful  for  nothing,  but  the  improvement  of 
thy  state  in  God.  Now  "  make  to  thyself 
friends"  of  the  regenerated  and  glorified  sons 
of  God,  that  when  thy  present  life  "  shall  fail, 
they  may  receive  thee  into  everlasting  habita- 
tions." 

10.  Live  in  the  world  as  a  stranger  and  pil- 
grim who  hath  no  concern  with  its  business  or 
pleasures;  and  knowing  that  thou  hast  '^here 
no  continuing  city,"  keep  thy  heart  disengaged 
from  earthly  passions  and  pursuits,  and  lifted 
up  to  heaven  in  the  patient  ^'  hope  of  a  city 
that  is  to  come,  whose  builder  and  maker  is 
God."  Thither  let  thy  daily  prayers,  thy 
sighs,  and  tears,  be  directed;  that  after  death 
thy  spirit  may  be  wafted  to  the  Lord,  and  united 
to  him  forever.  Amen. 


The  Careful  Housekeeper. — There  are 
those  balusters  all  finger-marks  again,"  said 
Mrs.  Cary,  as  she  made  haste  with  a  soft  linen 
cloth  to  polish  down  the  shining  oak  again. 
"  George,"  she  said,  with  a  flushed  face,  as  she 
gave  the  cloth  a  decided  wrench  out  of  the 
basin  of  suds,  "  if  you  go  up  those  stairs  again 
before  bedtime  you  shall  be  punished." 

"I  should  like  to  know  where  I  can  go  ?" 
said  George,  angrily.  ^'  I  can't  stay  in  the 
kitchen,  I  am  so  in  the  way;  and  I  can't  go  in 
the  parlor,  for  fear  I  shall  muss  that  up;  and 
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now  you  say  I  can't  go  up  to  my  own  room.  I 
know  a  grand  place  where  I  can  go,"  lie  added 
to  himself;  ^'boys  are  never  told  they  are  in 
the  way  there,  and  we  can  have  lots  of  fun. 
I'll  go  down  to  Nile's  corner,  I  can  smoke  a 
cigar  now  as  well  as  any  boy,  if  it  did  make 
me  awful  sick  the  first  time.  They  shall  not 
laugh  at  me  again  about  it." 

And  so  the  careful  housekeeper  virtually 
drove  her  son  from  her  door,  to  hang  about  the 
steps  and  sit  under  the  broad,  inviting  portico 
of  the  village  grog  shop.  Do  you  think  she 
gained  or  lost? — Portland  Transcript. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  COMMUTATION  LAW 

A  few  additional  remarks  appear  to  be  neces- 
sary upon  the  subject  introduced  into  the  In- 
telligencer from  the  "  Eeview."  The  article 
in  No.  35  of  the  Intelligencer,  written  by  S.  R., 
says  that  some  of  my  representations  need  cor- 
rection. I  will  not  now  srop  to  verify  those 
alleged  incorrections,  lest  the  attention  of  the 
reader  should  be  diverted  from  the  subject 
which  gave  rise  to  my  concern,  the  origin  of 
which  may  be  briefly  recited  as  follows : 

The  New  York  Kepresentative  Meeting  (Or- 
thodox) counselled  their  drafted  members  to 
acquiesce,  as  far  as  they  can  feel  a  freedom  to 
do,  in  the  law  which  assigns  non-combatants 
to  hospital  services  and  the  care  of  freed  men. 

The  lleview  approbates  the  proceedure  of 
that  Meeting  by  saying :  "  We  do  not  see  how 
Friends  can  justly  take  any  other  view  of  the 
subject,  unless  they  assume  they  have  no  duties 
of  faithful  citizenship  to  perform,"  &c.  The 
purport  of  these  two  quotations  constituted 
what  then  was,  and  now  is,  the  subject  of  my 
concern. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive,  how  it  can  be 
otherwise,  than  that  the  dissemination  of  such 
sentiments  officially,  should  impress  many 
minds  with  a  degree  of  sadness.  In  my  pre- 
vious article  I  ventured  the  opinion,  that  no 
other  Representative  Meeting  or  Meetings  for 
SuflTerings  would  follow  the  example* of  those 
recited,  and  approbated  by  the  '^Review." 
Subsequent  information  has  strengthened  my 
opinion  in  that  respect ;  and  I  hazard  but  lit- 
tle in  saying,  that  if  the  subject  should  again 
claim  the  attention  of  the  New  York  Repre- 
sentative Meeting,  its  deliberations  thereon 
would  not  conduct  it  to  the  same  result. 

The  Discipline  says:  ''Those  who  actively 
comply  with  military  requisitions,  *  *  *  qj.  p^y 
a  fine,  penalty  or  tax  in  lieu  of  personal  ser- 
vices, ^  ^  unless  they  give  satisfaction  to  the 
Monthly  Meeting,  are  to  be  disowned." 

When  a  Friend  is  drafted  for  military  pur- 
poses, and  assumes  the  performance  of  hospital 
duties  in  lieu  of  personal  service,  he  complies 
with  a  military  requisition,  as  really,  as  if  he 


served  in  the  army ;  and  by  the  same  act  he 
pays  a  penalty  for  being  exempted  from  actual 
fighting.  The  performance  of  commuted  ser- 
vices of  whatever  character,  is  either  a  compli- 
ance with  a  military  requisition,  or  it  is  the 
payment  of  a  penalty  for  non-compliance ;  there 
is  no  evading  this  conclusion,  that  I  can  dis- 
cover. 

What  interpretation  then  are  we  to  place 
upon  the  advisory  Minute  of  the  New  York 
Representative  Meeting,  and  upon  the  advo- 
cacy of  that  Minute  by  the  Review?  The 
most  favorable  in  regard  to  the  Meeting  is, 
that  it  was  an  act  of  unintentional  inadvert- 
ence ;  and  I  am  willing  to  express  a  belief  that 
the  Review  upon  further  and  competent  con- 
sideration will  pause  in  the  advocacy  of  that 
document. 

I  use  the  word  inadvertence^  as  the  most  ap- 
propriate, for  I  am  not  prepared  to  believe  that 
a  body  of  Friends  composed  of  such  members 
as  a  Representative  Meeting  should  be,  would 
intentionally  counsel  its  drafted  members  to 
comply  with  a  military  requisition,  and  to  pay 
a  penalty  for  non-comphance  ;  practices  which 
are  not  only  violations  of  discipline,  but  which 
have  led  to  the  actual  disownment  of  all  those 
engaged  therein,  within  the  precincts  of  every 
Yearly  Meeting,  from  the  establishment  of 
discipline  until  the  accession  of  the  present 
war. 

I  respectfully  suggest  whether  the  use  of 
such  expressions  as  "  morbid  consciences,"  and 
"  self-invented  crosses  and  sacrifices  in  reli- 
gion," are  not  unsympathizing  and  unkind, 
rather  than  otherwise,  if  used  in  reference  to 
those  who  cannot  conscientiously  comply  with 
military  requisitions,  nor  pay  a  penalty  for  non- 
compliance ]  and  if  those  words  are  not  used 
in  reference  to  such,  it  is  difficult  to  divine 
their  meaning. 

Such  allusions  appear  especially  inappropri- 
ate when  we  remember  that  those  young 
Friends  are  practically  supporting  the  dis- 
cipline in  its  purity ;  and  that  in  the  view  they 
take  of  the  subject,  they  are  sustained  by  the 
unanimous  verdict,  and  practice  also,  of  the 
most  religiously  concerned,  and  eminent  mem- 
bers Society  has  produced.  The  exceptions 
to  this  remark,  if  any,  have  occurred  during 
the  present  war,  a  Visitation  which  it  must  be 
confessed  is  trying  the  religious  stability  of 
many. 

There  is  another  specification  to  which  it 
may  be  well  to  direct  attention.  The  "Review'' 
in  the  first  article  published  in  the  Intelli- 
gencer, endorses  the  Minute  of  the  New  York 
Representative  Meeting  which  advises  hospital 
services,  without  discrimination,  and  yet  S.  R.  in 
his  article  in  the  Intelligencer  says,  "  Since  the 
war  commenced,  he  has  repeatedly  said,  that 
it  is  inconsistent  for  Friends  to  render  indis- 
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criminate  hospital  services/'  Which  of  these 
contrarieties  are  we  to  accept,  as  the  ultimate 
judgment  of  our  friend  ? 

Again ;  if  a  drafted  member  should,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  suggestions  of  the  editor, 
refuse  to  extend  his  sanitary  labors  to  those, 
who,  after  their  recovery  from  their  wounds 
would  be  able  to  return  to  the  army,  he  would  1 
be  placed  in  a  very  embarrassed  position ;  from  ( 
which  he  would  likely  be  ejected  with  but  lit- 
tle ceremony.  These  exemplifications  expose 
such  manifest  incongruities,  that  no  further 
illustrations  may  be  necessary;  nor  do  T  desire 
to  press  these  criticisms  more  closely  than  may 
be  necessary  to  impress  that  view  of  the  sub- 
ject which  discipline  enjoins,  and  which  the 
welfare  of  the  common  brotherhood,  I  believe, 
requires. 

One  of  the  discouraging  features  in  the 
present  aspect  of  our  Society  (both  branches 
of  it),  is  the  freedom  with  which  this  impor- 
tant testimony  is  evasively  handled.  But  I 
wish  not  to  be  censorious.  If  the  remarks  that 
have  been  made  should  have  a  tendency  to 
stir  up  the  pure  mind  by  way  of  remembrance, 
the  intention  of  the  writer  will  be  accom- 
plished. G-iDEON  Frost. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  26,  1864. 


We  publish  the  Essay  from  G.  F.,  on  the 
Commutation  Law,  but  think  it  was  due  to  S. 
R.  to  have  had  his  corrections  more  fully 
noticed. 


We  decline  publishing  Obituaries  when  the 
death  has  occurred  several  years'  since. 


Married,  on  Fifth-day  the  10th  of  11th  month, 
1864,  according  to  the  order  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  at  the  house  of  the  bride's  father,  Samuel 
Spbakman,  of  Delaware  county,  to  Jane  G.  Wil- 
liams, daughter  of  Jesse  Williams  of  East  Goshen, 
Chester  county. 


Died,  at  her  home,  in  London  Grove  township, 
Chester  county.  Pa.,  on  the  10th  of  9th  month,  1864, 
Anna,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Rachel  Lukens,  in 
the  28th  year  of  her  age.  From  early  childhood 
she  was  weak  and  delicate;  but  being  naturally 
sprightly  and  energetic,  she  strove  to  keep  her 
afflictions  so  in  subjection,  that  they  might  not  in- 
terfere with  the  happiness  or  comfort  of  those 
around  her.  She  was  particularly  gentle  and  affec- 
tionate, thereby  meriting  and  possessing  the  love 
and  admiration  of  all  who  knew  her.  Her  superior 
mental  endowments,  together  with  her  love  for  little 
children,  made  her  a  devoted  and  successful  teach- 
er. She  had  a  keen  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
her  worth,  gravity  and  judgment,  gave  her  the  wis- 
dom and  discretion  of  maturer  years.    Her  last  ill- 


ness was  protracted  and  oft-times  very  severe,  but 
she  bore  it  with  patience  and  fortitude;  when  she 
became  sensible  of  her  approaching  dissolution,  she 
said,  "Mother,  I  am  resigned,"  and  often  fervently 
desired  that  she  might  have  patience  to  hold  out  to 
the  end.  Thus,  with  a  serene  countenance  and 
lamb-like  submission,  she  endured  without  a  mur- 
mur all  the  sufferings  meeted  out  to  her;  and  as 
they  increased,  she  manifested  a  still  stronger  faith 
in  the  power  and  love  of  her  Redeemer,  and  longed 
to  be  released  from  a  life  of  suffering,  to  enjoy  that 
abundant  fruition  of  which  mortality  can  have  no 
conception. 

 ,  at  Columbus,  Burlington  county,  N.  J.,  on 

the  6th  of  11th  month,  1864,  Mary  L.  Black,  wife 
of  Charles  Black,  in  the  68th  year  of  her  age  ;  an 
elder  of  Upper  Springfield  Monthly  Meeting.  She 
was  ever  zealous  for  the  preservation  of  right  order 
in  our  Society,  and  encouraged  the  true  and  faith- 
ful travellers  towards  Zion.  Near  her  close,  she  ex- 
pressed the  consoling  language  that  she  saw  no- 
thing in  her  way. 

 ,  on  the  19th  of  10th  month,  1864,  Rachel 

W.,  wife  of  John  H.  Cornell,  aged  53  years ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Norwich  Monthly  Meeting,  C.  W.  Thus  has 
passed  away  one  of  whom  it  may  be  truthfully  said, 
"None  knew  her  but  to  love  her,  and  those  who 
knew  her  best  loved  her  the  most."  In  whatever 
situation  or  relation  in  life  she  was  placed,  it  ap- 
peared to  be  her  object  unselfishly  to  minister  to 
the  highest  good  of  others.  Her  example  is  one 
which  emphatically^ calls  on  us  who  survive  her,  to 
follow  her  as  she  endeavored  to  follow  Christ;  for 
it  was  in  fulfilling  those  little  amenities  of  life, 
which  though  made  up  of  trifles,  add  so  much  to 
the  happiness  of  the  human  family,  that  the  purity 
and  goodness  of  her  character  shone  with  the  most 
lustre.  While  we  miss  her  society  and  her  many 
acts  of  kindness,  we  have  a  full  assurance  that  our 
loss  is  her  eternal  gain,  and  that  her  purified  spirit 
is  now  reaping  its  reward  in  the  realms  of  urjalloyed 
bliss,  and  we  are  thereby  induced  to  strive  more 
earnestly  to  emulate  her  example,  that  we  too  may 
enjoy  so  sweet  a  reward,  and  leave  behind  us  a 
monument  of  love  in  the  hearts  of  those  with  whom 
we  mingle.  J-  J-  C. 

  In  Philadelphia,  at  the  residence  of  his  son, 

S.  Fisher  Corlies,  on  the  morning  of  the  lHh  inst., 
Jacob  W.  Corlies,  in  his  T 2d  year  ;  a  member  of 
New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting. 


A  Conference,on  the  subject  of  Education,  in  con- 
nection wfth  the  establishment  of  a  first  class  School 
amongst  Friends,  will  be  held  at  Little  Creek,  Dela- 
ware, on  Fifth-  day,  12th  month  1st,  being  the  day  on 
which  the  Youths'  Meeting  is  held,  succeeding 
southern  Quarterly  Meeting. 


SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Corporators  of  Swarth- 
more  College  will  be  held  at  Friends'  Meeting  house, 
Race  Street,  Philadelphia,  on  Third  day  the  6th  of 
Twelfth  Month,  1864,  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  at  which  the 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year  will  be  elected. 

By  direction  of  the  Corporators  named  in  the  char- 
ter, the  subscribers  to  Friends'  Educational  Asso- 
ciation who  have  paid  an  instalment  of  five  dollars, 
with  the  intention  of  joining  this  Corporation,  are 
constituted  members  of  it,  and  all  such  are  invited 
to  attend  the  meeting,  as  above. 

2t.  Edward  Parrish,  Clerk. 
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The  Association  of  Friends  for  tbe  Relief  of  the 
Suffering  Poor-  (with  fuel,)  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  on  Seventh-day  evening,  r2th  month  3d,  at 
8  o'clock,  at  Eace  Street  Meeting  House,  (Central 
Building  )  at  which  the  annual  summary  of  the  So- 
cieties' operations  will  be  read,  and  other  business 
transacted.  The  general  attendance  of  Friends,  and 
others  interested  is  invited. 

The  enhanced  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  will 
most  probably  increase  the  demands  on  our  organi- 
zation, and  it  is  hoped  that  liberality  in  contributing 
to  our  funds  will  be  manifest.  The  Treasurer  is  T. 
Morris  Perot,  621  Market  street. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Clerk. 

Uxtracts  from  the  minutes  of  the  Ye.arJi/ 
Meeting  of  Women  Friends^  held  in  Balti- 
more, by  adjournments,  from  the  thirty-first 
of  the  Tenth  Month  to  the  third  of  the  Eleventh 
Mo7iih  inclusive,  1864. 

At  a  Yearly  Meeting  of  Women  Friends  held 
in  Baltimore,  by  adjournments,  from  the  8 1st 
of  10th  month  to  the  3d  of  11th  month,  1864. 

By  written  reports  from  our  several  Quarter- 
ly Meetings,  it  appears  that  the  following- 
named  Friends  were  appointed  Representatives 
to  this  ^Meeting — who,  on  being  called  were  all 
present  except  seven  

The  minutes  of  the  following  Friends  from 
other  Yearly  Meetings,  who  are  now  in  attend- 
ance with  us,  were  acceptably  read  : 

Mary  8.  Lippincott,  from  Chester  Monthly 
Meeting,  New  Jersey ;  Thomas  Foulke,  from 
I*Iew  York  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  Y,  Deborah 
AVillets,  from  Nine  Partners  Monthly  Meeting, 
N.  Y.  William  Webster,  from  Spruce  Street 
Monthly  Meeting,  Philadelphia  •  George  W. 
Robbins,  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting. 

The  following  Friends  were  appointed  to  ex- 
amine and  adjust  the  Treasurer's  account,  and 
also  to  bring  forward  the  name  of  a  Friend  to 
serve  this  Meeting  as  Treasurer,  and  report  to 
a  future  sitting,  viz  :  Mary  B.  Husban'd,  Mary 
McKinstry,  Lydia  S.  Janney,  Ruth  Marshall, 
and  Susanna  Underwood. 

The  Representatives  were  requested  to  stop 
at  the  close  of  the  Meeting,  to  consider  and 
bring  forward  to  our  next  Meeting,  the  names 
of  Friends  to  serve  thiis  Meeting  as  Clerk  and 
Assistant  for  the  present  year. 

Adjourned  to  3  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

Near  the  time  proposed.  Friends  assembled. 

Lois  K.  Pope,  on  behalf  of  the  Bepreseuta- 
tives,  reported  the  name  of  Mary  Gr.  Moore, 
for  Clerk,  and  Priscella  S.  Walton,  for  Assist- 
ant, with  which  the  Meeting  united. 

The  following  Report  from  the  Indian  Com- 
mittee, was  read  and  approved. 
To  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  Standing  Committee  on  tbe  Indian  con- 
cern report,  that  since  last  year  they  have  held 
themselves  in  readiness  to  embrace  every  right 
opening  that  might  present  for  being  useful,  as 


far  as  in  our  power,  to  this  highly  interesting 
I  portion    of  the  human  family  ;    but  all  that 
j  they  have  been  called  onto  do,  has  been  to 
1  render  some  pecuniary  aid,  from  the  Indian 
I  Fund,  to  the  Asylum  for  Orphan  Children,  on 
i  the   Cattaraugus  Reservation.    Letters  from 
I  Asber  and  Laura  Wright,  the  benevolent  indi- 
j  viduals  who  have  for  near  30  years  been  labor- 
I  ing  for  tbe  civilization  and  enlightenment  of 
the  Indians,  and  who  are  principally  instrumen- 
tal in  the  establishment  of  the  Orphan  Asylun^ 
have  been  received  by  the  Committee  repre- 
senting the  condition  of  the  Indians  on  the 
Cattaraugus  Reservation,  at  this  time,  as  one 
that  possesses  unusual  claims  upon  their  syai- 
patliy  and  beneficence.    One  of  those  letters 
says  :  "  The  present  season  has  been  one  of 
unparalleled  affliction  to  this  people,  and  to  the 
Orphan  Asylum,  and  we  have  had  our  share 
also,  in  our  own  household.    The  number  of 
deaths  among  the  people,  since  the  year  came 
in,  is  estimated  at  over  150 — Measles,  Typhoid 
Fever,  and  Dysentery  have  taken  off  the  great- 
er number — the  Small    Pox  has  carried  off 
three,  and  Consumption  has  demanded  its  full 
share  of  victims." 

"At  the  Orphan  Asylum,  there  were  35 
cases  of  Measles,  and  nearly  as  many  of  Dys- 
entery as  there  were  children  in  the  Institu- 
tion. Twelve  of  the  Orphans  died — all  reme- 
dies seemed  utterly  powerless  against  the  ma- 
lignancy of  the  Dysentery,  especially  where  the 
system,  as  was  the  case  in  most  instances,  has 
been  previously  impaired  by  the  Measle?.  No 
pains  or  expense  was  spared  in  endeavoring  to 
preserve  their  lives,  and  we  were  made  to  re- 
alize how  weak  and  impotent  are  mortals  when 
God  sees  fit  to  commission  the  <  Angel  of 
Death  '  to  remove  his  creatures  into  Eternity. 
The  trial  came  upon  us  too  when  we  were  illy 
prepared  to  bear  the  pecuniary  burden  it  im- 
posed. Including  physicians  bills,  the  cost  of 
nurses,  and  expenses  of  burial,  it  would  be  a 
very  moderate  estimate,  to  compute  the  increase 
of  the  debt  of  the  Asylum  at  $500.  When  and 
how  this  debt  is  to  be  liquidated,  remains  for 
the  future  to  develop,  but  the  same  all-wise 
and  gracious  Providence  which  brought  the 
dispensation  upon  us,  will  doubtless,  in  some 
way,  provide  for  meeting  its  results." 

In  view  of  the  distressing  picture  of  the  con- 
dition and  wants  of  the  Orphans  and  the  Asy- 
lum, as  presented  by  these  letters,  the  Com- 
mittee have  made  two  remittances  for  their  re- 
lief, from  the  income  of  the  Indian  Fund — 
$150  at  one  time,  and  $250  at  another. 
Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee. 

Joseph  S.  Walton, 
Catharine  M.  Smith. 
Baltimore,  10th  mo.  ^Ist,  1864. 

The  following  Report  from  the  Committee 
appointed  to  visit  Iowa,  was  read  and  approved. 
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The  Committee  was  released,  but  the  subject 
continued  under  the  care  of  tbe  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. 

To  the  Yearly  Meeting  now  sitting  : 

The  Committee  appointed  to  visit  Friends  in 
Iowa,  in  relation  to  their  application  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Quarterly  Meeting,  report — 
that  in  the  fifth  month  last*  four  members  of 
the  Committee  performed  the  contemplated 
visit,  and  that  the  other  five  were  prevented 
from  going  at  the  time  agreed  on,  by  indis- 
position and  other  circumstances  beyond  their 
control. 

Those  members  of  the  Committee  who  per- 
formed the  visit,  attended  an  adjourned  Meet- 
ing at  Prairie  Grove  Monthly  Meeting  held  at 
Wapsenonock,  and  the  Preparative  Meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders,  They  attended  a  Prepa- 
rative Meeting  of  Prairie  Grove,  as  well  as  Meet- 
ings for  worship  at  both  places,  and  visited  many 
of  the  families.  These  Meetings  were  satisfac- 
tory, and  we  thought  there  was  the  evidence  of 
Divine  Life  felt  in  them.  At  that  time  there 
were  within  the  limits  of  the  two  Meetings,  Prai- 
rie Grove  and  Wapsenonock,  about  90  families, 
and  parts  of  families,  who  were  believed  to  have 
aright  of  membership  with  Friends,  but  they  had 
not  all  brought  their  Certificates.  Many  of  them 
were  religiously  concerned  Friends  ;  a  consid- 
erable number^  we  were  informed,  had  been  in- 
duced to  settle  there  by  the  establishment  of 
those  meetings — others  had  a  prospect  of  com- 
ing— and  some  had  been  added  by  convince- 
ment. 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  Prairie 
Grove  Monthly  Meeting,  Fairfax  Quarter,  in 
the  <^th  month  last,  authorized  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Monthly  Meeting  at  Wapsenonock, 
which  we  are  informed  has  since  been  opened. 

We  have  felt  much  sympathy  with  those 
Friends  situated  so  remote  from  the  body  of 
society,  and  we  earnestly  desire  their  encour- 
agement and  spiritual  welfare. 

The  whole  Committee  having  conferred  to- 
gether and  weightily  considered  the  subject 
committed  to  us,  united  in  judgment  that  the 
way  is  not  open  now  for  the  establishment  of 
the  proposed  Quarterly  Meeting,  but  we  hope 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it  may  with 
propriety  be  granted. 

We  recommend  that  the  subject  be  contin- 
ued, under  the  care  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  if 
consistent  with  its  judgment. 

John  Needles,        Mary  B.  Needles. 
Joseph  S.  Walton,  Rebecca  Price, 
Saml.  M.  Janney,    Prtscilla  S.  Walton, 
Benj.  p.  Moore,      Mary  G.  Moore. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  year  were  read. 

We  have  been  favored  to  labcr  harmoniously 
together — and  now  adjourn  to  meet  at  10 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 


3c?  of  the  week  and  1st  of  the  month. 

Near  the  appointed  time,  Friends  convened. 

The  State  of  Society  was  entered  upon  as 
far  as  the  6th  Query,  and  much  tender  concern 
was  manifested  that  we  might  be  animated  to 
greater  faithfulness  in  the  performance  of  the 
important  duties  that  have  been  brought  before 
us. 

Adjourned  to  3  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

Agreeably  to  adjournment,  Friends  assem- 
bled. 

The  remainder  of  the  Queries  were  read  and 
answered,  and  the  subject  of  the  right  edu- 
cation of  the  youth  was  feelingly  brought  into 
view,  and  a  deep  sympathy  was  expressed  for 
the  African  race,  in  the  new  position  into  wbich 
tbey  were  this  day  ushered. 

The  situation  of  Friends  who  have  been  suf- 
ferers from  the  desolation  of  the  present  war, 
has  claimed  our  attention,  and  the  following 
were  appointed  to  bring  forward  to  our  next 
meeting,  the  names  of  Friends  to  serve  on  a  com- 
mittee to  co-operate  with  men  Friends,  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating  with  such  as  may 
need  assistance,  and  of  devising  for  them  the 
means  of  relief :  Mary  L.  Roberts,  and  others. 

The  Friends  Appointed  to  bring  forward 
names  to  serve  on  a  committee,  for  the  relief  of 
such  Friends  as  may  be  suflPering  from  the  rav- 
ages of  war,  produced  the  following  report,  with 
which  the  meeting  united. 

The  Committee  to  bring  forward  the  names 
of  suitable  Friends  to  have  charge  of,  and  take 
into  consideration  the  subject  of  the  tried  con- 
dition and  sufferings  of  those  of  our  members 
who  have  been  subjected  to  loss,  by  the  ravag.es 
of  both  armies, — report  that  they  met,  and  have 
agreed  to  propose  the  following  names  for  the 
service,  viz  :  Hugh  Sidwell,  and  others. 

The  following  Report  from  ^'  Fair  Hill 
Boarding  Schoor'  was  read  and  approved: 

To  the  Yearly  Meeting  now  sitting  : 

The  Standing  committee  in  charge  of  the 
Fair  Hill  Boarding  School  property,  report — 
that  the  School  at  the  last  Term,  numbered 
about  thirty-six  boarders,  and  several  day 
scholars. 

The  buildings  and  fences  are  kept  in  a  satis, 
factory  condition,  and  the  progress  of  the  pu- 
pils, as  manifested  in  the  examination  that  was 
attended  by  several  of  our  members,  gave  evi- 
dence of  the  care  and  attention  that  had  been 
bestowed  by  the  Teachers. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  Scholarship  for  the 
present  term  has  been  filled. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  by 

Richard  T.  Bentley,  Clerh. 

The  following  Report  from  the  Committee  to 
visit  Warrington  was  read  and  united  with. 
They  were  released. 
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To  the  Yearly  Meeting  now  sitting  : 
The  Committee  continued  last  year  in  rela- 
tion to  the  subject'  brought  up  in  1861,  from 
Warrington  Quarterly  Meeting,  report — that 
during  the  last  summer,  some  of  their  number 
visited  that  meeting,  and  all  its  constituent 
meetings,  to  a  good  degree  of  satisfaction  to 
themselves,  and  they  hope  to  those  visited.  Yet, 
they  are  constrained  to  acknowledge,  that  in 
some  of  the  branches,  there  appeared  to  be  a 
want  of  proper  feeling  and  concern  to  keep  up 
their  meetings  to  their  own  best  interest,  or  to 
that  of  society. 

Adjourned  to  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

'^d  of  the  month,  and  bth  of  the  week. 

Agreeably  to  adjournment,  Friends  assem- 
bled. 

Epistles  to  the  several  Yearly  Meetings  with 
which  we  correspond  were  read  and  jeft  in  the 
hands  of  the  Clerk,  to  have  them  sent  to  their 
respective  destinations. 

The  Representatives  being  called  were  pres- 
ent, as  at  the  first  sitting. 

A  minute  embodying  some  of  the  exercises 
of  this  meeting  was  now  produced  and  read, 
and  was  satisfactory,  as  follows,  viz  : 

While  surrounded  by  so  much  commotion  in 
the  outer  world,  it  has  been  our  privilege  quiet- 
ly to  assemble  in  a  Yearly  Meeting  capacity  ; 
for  which,  as  for  the  favor  of  being  able  to 
transact  our  business  in  love  and  harmony,  we 
desire  to  be  reverently  thankful. 

We  have  been  comforted,  and  have  rejoiced 
in  the  company  of  Friends  from  that  portion  of 
our  land  which  has  been  devastated  by  war; 
many  of  whom  have  been  prevented  for  some 
time  past  from  meeting  with  us.  Many  of  the 
testimonies  which  we  as  a  society  hold,  have 
been  sustained  in  much  weakness,  but  we  have 
found  strength  in  the  mingling  of  our  spirits 
together,  and  we  have  bejn  earnestly  encouraged 
to  be  more  fervently  engaged  for  the  blessing 
of  Him  who  will  enable  us  to  fulfil  all  our 
duties.  In  the  important  one  of  assembling  for 
Divine  worship,  the  desire  has  prevailed,  that 
we  may  be  found  in  our  meeting?,  living  wor- 
shippers, seeking  earnestly  for  the  blessing 
promised  to  even  the  "  two  or  three"  who  are 
found  worshipping  in  spirit.  With  our  own 
hearts  then  baptized  in  love,  we  shall  draw  to 
our  fold  the  tender  lambs  of  our  flock,  and  He, 
who  was  so  eminently  with  the  Fathers  of  our 
Society,  will  make  us  also  "  Fruitful  in  the  field 
of  ofi"ering,  and  joyful  in  the  house  of  prayer." 
The  concern  has  been  felt,  that  while  our  su- 
perior meetings  are  largely  attended,  the  little 
home  meetings  should  not  be  neglected  :  Meet- 
ings that,  by  their  frequent  recurrence,  might 
be  seasons  of  often  renewing  our  spiritual 
strength,  and  of  preparing  us  to  labor  more  ef- . 


ficiently  in  our  larger  bodies  for  the  general 
welfare  of  our  society. 

The  proper  education  of  our  youth  has 
claimed  a  large  share  of  our  attention,  with  a 
concern  that  there  might  be  an  increased  care 
with  regard  to  home  training,  and  that  mothers 
might  so  watch  over  their  own  hearts  as  to  be 
qualified  to  direct  their  children  aright.  We 
have  been  encouraged  to  pay  attention  to  the 
educa/tion  of  our  children,  yet  a  tender  caution 
has  been  given  us,  that,  while  we  are  thus  con- 
cerned, we  may  remember  that  intellectual  edu- 
cation cannot  do  the  work  of  the  soul's  salva- 
tion, but  that  we  watch  prayerfully  over  our 
precious  offspring.  The  belief  that  the  reading 
of  the  scriptures  has  been  too  much  neglected, 
and  that  our  youth  especially  have  suffered  a 
great  loss,  has  awakened  a  desire  that  we  may 
feel  more  deeply  the  advantages  there  would  be 
in  frequently  drawing  our  families  together  to 
peruse  them.  We  have  also  been  reminded 
that  our  sex  may  have  an  important  influence 
in  lessening  the  spread  of  intemperance  that  is 
in  the  land,  not  only  by  abstaining  from  offer- 
ing unnecessarily  the  tempting  cup,  but  by  dis- 
countenancing its  use  upon  every  opportunity 
that  offers. 

We  have  felt  deeply  that  during  the  time 
that  we  have  been  convened,  the  day  arrived  in 
which  liberty  was  proclaimed  to  the  bondmen 
throughout  our  State,  Thanksgiving  has  arisen 
in  our  hearts,  and  we  have  "  Rejoiced  with 
those  who  rejoice  but  deep  sympathy  too  has 
been  awakened  for  the  multitude  thrown  desti- 
tute upon  the  world.  We  have  hoped  that  the 
subject  of  their  wants,  physical  and  mental, 
may  take  deep  hold  of  the  minds  of  Friends 
everywhere,  and  that  efforts  will  be  earnestly 
made  for  their  relief,  and  for  endeavoring  to 
fit  them  for  their  new  position. 

The  situation  of  dear  Friends,  whose  homes 
have  been  desolated  by  the  present  distressed 
condition  of  our  country,  has  been  cause  of  deep 
sympathy.  We  have  felt  that  we  have  been 
blessed  together,  and,  trusting  that  we  shall 
bear  in  our  hearts  the  love  that  will  cement  U3 
more  and  more  closely,  and  that  it  will  spread, 
not  only  over  our  own  household  of  faith,  but 
will  extend  over  the  breadth  of  our  land,  caus- 
ing us  to  pray  even  for  our  enemies ;  we  shall 
find  that  we  have  not  at  this  time  met  in  vain, 
but  may  return  unto  our  homes  with  "  Praises 
unto  the  Lord,  for  He  is  good,  for  His  mercies 
endure  forever." 

Grateful  for  the  favors  conferred  upon  us, 
during  our  mingling  together,  we  conclude  to 
meet  ^gain  next  year,  if  so  permitted. 

Mary  a.  Moore,  Glerh. 


Good  humor  is  the  blue  sky  of  the  soul,  in 
which  every  star  of  talent  will  shine  more 
clearly. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 

To  the  Library  Association  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia : 

The  completion  of  the  thirtieth  year  of  the 
existence  of  the  Library  Association  of  Friends 
brings  with  it  the  usual  duty  of  the  Committee 
of  Management  to  present,  not  only  an  account 
of  their  stewardship  for  the  past  twelve  months, 
but  an  exhibit  of  the  condition  of  the  Institu- 
tion itself. 

Of  their  own  labors  as  a  committee,  they 
have  but  little  to  say — the  efforts  made  during 
former  years,  and  the  systematic  arrangements 
growing  out  of  those  successful  efforts,  renders 
its  supervision  comparatively  an  easy  as  well 
as  a  pleasant  task  to  all  of  them.  They  would 
not  however  be  understood,  that  it  is  not  a  sub- 
ject of  thought,  and  an  object  of  watchful  care 
with  them.  They  feel  that  they  occupy  a  re- 
sponsible position,  and  that  the  well-being  of 
the  Library  cannot  be  retained  without  a  judi- 
cious and  constant  exercise  of  this  watchful- 
ness on  the  part  of  all  concerned  in  its  manage- 
ment; in  which  they  cannot  but  believe  they 
have  (he  hearty  co-operation  of  the  Librarian. 
And  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  these  con- 
tinued exertions  have  been  appreciated  by  the 
visitors  to  the  Library,  a  portion  of  whom,  as 
has  been  reported  in  previous  years,  are  not 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  but  who 
have  been  admitted  gratuitously  to  equal  priv- 
ileges with  them. 

It  is  scarce  worth  while  to  go  into  an  eulo- 
gium  of  the  character  of  the  volumes  composing 
the  Library,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  it 
comprises  a  choice  selection  of  books^  and  the 
committee  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  record 
from  year  to  year  the  appreciation  in  which  it 
is  held,  as  evidenced  by  its  constant  use. 

The  use  of  the  Library  during  the  past  year 
has  been  as  follows : 

During  the  first  six  months,  viz.,  from  the 
Tenth  month  last  to  the  Third  month,  both  in- 
clusive, there  were  loaned  to  an  agsjregate  of 

625  Females,  1754  books. 

554  Males,  1522  " 

Making  a  total  of  three  thousand  two  hundred 
and  seventy-six  volumes  loaned  during  that 
period. 

During  the  last  six  months,  viz.,  from  Fourth 
month  1st  to  Tenth  month  1st,  inclusive,  there 
were  loaned  to  an  aggregate  of 

537  Females,  1347  books. 

350  Males,   834  " 

Makinjgr  a  total  of  two  thousand  one  hundred 
and  eighty-one  volumes  loaned  during  that 
period.  Showing,  when  combined,  that  there 
have  been  loaned  during  the  year, 
3101  volumes  on  1162  applications  of  females. 
2356  904     "  males. 

Or  a  circulation  of  five  thousand  four  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  volumes  during  the  past  twelve 
months. 


The  Librarian  reports  that  during  the  past 
year  377  persons  have  participated  in  the  ben- 
efits of  the  Library — of  whom  201  were  females 
and  176  males,  while  more  than  one-half  of 
the  whole  number  are  minors.  Good  order 
has  been  observed  and  the  interest  of  the  visit- 
ors in  the  Institution  seems  to  be  increasing, 
particularly  since  the  opening  of  the  Lyceum 
meetings  last  winter,  and  a  general  desire  is 
manifested  for  their  renewal  this  season. 

Various  causes  have  prevented  the  addition 
by  purchase  of  many  volumes  during  the  past 
year;  the  total  number  so  introduced  being 
one  hundred  and  ninety-seven^  comprising  one 
hundred  and  forty-seven  works,  of  which  eighty- 
five  volumes  were  donations — making  the  whole 
number  of  books  now  in  the  Library  six  thou- 
sand and  forty-seven ,  classified  as  follows  : 


Abridged  and  Juvenile,   952 

Scientific,   744 

Heligious,  1288 

Voyages  and  Travels,   633 

History  and  Biography,  1047 

Miscellaneous,  1383 


Catalogues  of  which,  completed  up  to  the 
present  time,  can  be  procured  of  the  Librarian 
at  the  low  price  of  twenty-five  cents. 

The  committee  would  gratefully  acknowledge 
the  kindness  of  several  Friends  who  have  re- 
membered us  with  donations  of  books,  and 
would  add,  that  by  a  system  of  exchanges,  a 
complete  set  of  the  Disciplines  of  New  York, 
Genesse,  Baltimore,  Ohio  and  Lidiana  Yearly 
Meetings  have  been  procured  and  placed  on 
our  shelves  by  the  side  of  that  of  our  own 
Yearly  Meeting. 

The  subject  referred  to  this  committee  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Association,  of  "  ex- 
tending the  use  of  the  Library- room  in  some 
way,  by  which  more  of  our  young  Friends 
might  become  interested  both  socially  and  in- 
tellectually,'^ claimed  its  attention,  and  resulted 
in  the  forming  of  an  organization,  or  rather  an 
auxiliary  to  our  Library  Association,  which 
should  be  known  (as  a  characteristic  of  its 
meetings)  as  Friends  Social  Lyceum, sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  this  committee  and  under 
the  joint  management  of  a  sub  committee,  and 
a  committee  from  the  new  organization — which 
was  simple  and  comprehensive,  the  object  in 
view  being  ^'  mutual  improvement." 

The  first  meeting  was  held  .on  the  evening 
of  12th  month  7th,  1863,  with  about  sixty  in 
attendance,  and  one  evening  in  each  week  until 
4th  month  4th,  1?^64,  when  they  closed  for  the 
season. 

The  cheerfulness  with  which  our  Friends 
responded  to  our  invitations  to  lecture  was 
very  encouraging.  Sixteen  were  delivered 
during  the  season ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  intro- 
duce the  subjects  of  a  few,  to  show  the  charac- 
ter of  these  evening  entertainments  :  "  Veyela- 
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hie  Growth'^  "  Heat'*  ^'Asfronomi/,''  "  On  the 
3fic7'oscope/'  Imect  World,^'  "  Decision  of 
Character Mental  Faculties  and  their  proper 
development "  7  he  Human  Ear,''  &c.,  &c. 
The  two  last-named  being  delivered  by  females. 
Others  of  equal  importance  might  be  men- 
tioned did  space  permit. 

An  interesting  feature  of  these  lectures,  and 
one  which  doubtless  tended  much  to  increase 
their  usefulness,  was,  that  time  was  allowed  for 
any  one  present  to  ask  questions  bearing  upon 
the  subject  of  the  discourse — thus  often  elicit- 
ing additional  information  and  giving  opportu- 
nity for  satisfactory  explanations.  These  lec- 
tures were  also  illustrated  by  interesting  ex- 
periments, as  well  as  the  use  of  appropriate 
philosophi<jal  apparatus. 

One  original  poem  was  read,  and  between 
fifty  and  sixty  questions  embracing  a  variety 
of  scientific  and  literary  subjects  were  referred 
during  the  season,  and  satisfactorily  answered. 
A  number  of  natural  and  artificial  productions 
and  cariosities  were  exhibited — not  the  least 
of  which  was  a  specimen  of  paper,  manufac- 
tured from  the  wood  of  a  species  of  the  poplar 
tree. 

During  the  6th  month,  the  Lyceum  and  a 
large  number  of  its  friends  made  a  rural  ex- 
cursion to  the  grounds  purchased  for  the  use 
of  the  contemplated  Swartlimore  College.  The 
day  was  a  delightful  one  and  a  series  of  exer- 
cises were  gone  through  with  to  the  gratifica- 
tion, we  trust,  of  all  present.  The  social, 
scientific  and  literary  character  of  the  Associa- 
tion were  all  well  sustained,  while  some  portions 
of  the  entertainment  were  of  a  high  intellectual 
order. 

In  the  exercises  of  this  meeting,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  season,  both  sexes  participated, 
and  we  look  back  with  pleasure  on  the  results 
of  what  might  almost  be  termed  an  iip.promptu 
organization  ;  the  season  being  too  far  advanced 
when  it  commenced  to  perfect  its  details  ;  while 
we  would  not  forget  to  allude  to  the  social 
character  it  maintained  fiom  first  to  last,  as  one 
of  its  happiest  features.  The  meetings  were 
conducted  with  the  utmost  dignity  and  deco- 
rum, were  large  and  often  crowded ;  and  the 
committee  have  dwelt  on  the  subject  longer, 
probably,  than  some  might  deem  requisite,  in 
the  hope  these  details  may  possibly  induce  the 
formation  of  similar  associations  elsewhere,  con- 
fident that  such  social  comminglings  of  both 
sexes,  and  of  all  ages,  cannot  but  prove  profit- 
able to  all  parties  concerned,  and  more  espe- 
cially if  they  are  in  connection  with,  or  lead 
to,  the  formation  of  libraries. 

It  is  the  intention  to  continue  these  meet- 
ings again  the  coming  winter,  commencing  on 
Third  day  evening  the  18th  instant. 

But  little  remains  to  be  said  other  than  to 
present  the  financial  condition  of  the  Library. 


The  Treasurer's  account,  settled  to  the  27th 
inst.,  makes  the  following  exhibit : 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  at  last  settlement,       204  71 
Received  from  subscriptions  and  do- 
nations,     .       .       .       .   "   .    297  79 
Fines  and  catalogues  sold,       .       .      14  68 

$617  18 

EXPENDITURES.. 

Cash  paid  for  New  Books,     $130  92 
"       "   Rebinding  Books,    44  85 

Librarian's  salary,  and  assist- 
ance rendered  Librarian,   .    99  50 

Insurance  on  Books,     •       .     9  25 

Commissions    for  collecting 

Subscriptions,   .       .       .    27  05 

Incidental  expenses,  including 
Printing  and  distributing 
Annual  Report,  Notices,  &c.    32  64 

 344  21 


Balance  due  the  Association,  172  97 

When  the  publishing  season  commences, 
should  such  works  be  issued  as  are  deemed 
suitable  for  our  shelves,  this  balance  will  of 
course  be  heavily  drawn  upon. 

The  committee  regret  that  no  addition  during 
the  past  year  has  been  made  to  our  collection 
of  ancient  records  and  curiosities. 

They  unite  in  proposing  the  name  of  Thomas 
Ridgway  for  Clerk  and  Macpherson  Saunders 
for  Treasurer  of  the  Association  the  ensuin.£c 
year. 

The  first,  second  and  third  volumes  of  Friends' 
Intelligencer  are  wanted  to  complete  our  set, 
and  the  committee  would  be  thankful  for  in- 
formation where  they  can  be  procured. 

The  Library  is  now  open,  as  heretofore,  on 
Fourth  and  Seventh-day  evenings,  for  the 
accommodation  of  Friends  generally,  and  on 
Seventh-day  afternoons  for  the  exclusive  accom- 
modation of  females.  Entrance  from  Fifteenth 
Street. 

Extract  from  the  Minutes. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 
Philadelphia,  Tenth  month,  1864. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
friends'  social  LYCEUM. 

At  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Lyceum  held 
11th  mo.  1st,  not  previously  reported,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Lecture  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Hunt  was  the 
Vegetable  Cell.  This  subject,  so  little  under- 
stood by  most  persons,  was  introduced  as  an  ele- 
mentary study  necessary  to  the  comprehension  of 
the  growth  and  structure  of  the  plant  as  well  as 
of  the  animal  organism.  Cells  were  shown  to 
originate  only  in  organizable  fluids  which  con- 
tain albuminous,  saccharine,  or  starchy  matters 
in  solution.    The  anatomy  of  the  Cell  was  lu- 
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cidly  shown  to  comprise  a  nucleus,  proto- 
plasm, and  primordeal  utricle.  These  parts 
either  consist  of  carbon,  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
or  of  these  elements  combined  with  nitrogen,  a 
great  disturber  of  organic  solutions.  The  won- 
derful means  by  which  circulation  is  started  and 
maintained  among  the  cellular  and  vascular 
structure  of  plants  was  also  explained,  also  the 
growth  of  cells  and  their  increase  by  binary 
subdivision,  and  by  free  cell  multiplication 
within  a  parent  cell.  By  this  latter  process  the 
spores  of  Cryptogamic  plants  and  the  seeds  of 
flowering  plants  are  formed. 

In  speaking  of  the  form,  size  and  rapidity  of 
increase  of  cells,  the  lecturer  showed  how  the 
cell  may  exist  throughout  its  entire  life  as  a 
single  independent  body,  and  described  four 
plants  which  are  distinctly  uni  cellular;  one  of 
these,  constituting  the  common  green  scum 
fjrmed  upon  bricks  in  damp  places,  Palmog- 
loca  Macrococca,  is  familiar  to  everyone ;  its 
charactere'ristics  and  history  were  interestingly 
presented.  The  red  snow  of  the  Arctic  Re- 
gions, Protococcus  Viridis,  also  consists  of  a  sin- 
gle cell ;  when  the  arrangements  now  in  progress 
are  completed  these  will  probably  be  exhibited 
to  the  Lyceum  by  means  of  a  solar  microscope. 

The  animal  cell  was  also  described  and  con- 
trasted with  the  vegetable  cell,  which  it  resem- 
bles, though  differing  in  regard  to  its  cellular 
coat.  A  uni-cellular  animal  (Amoeba  Prin- 
ceps)  was  also  described.  The  members  as- 
sembled, after  following  the  lecturer  through 
these  obscure  paths  of  science,  were  generally 
prepared  to  join  with  him  in  the  conclusion^ 
that  a  thoughtful  study  of  these  "  minims  of 
life"  is  calculated  to  aid  in  forming  just  ideas 
of  the  wonderful  scheme  of  creation. 

At  the  meeting  held  11th  Month  15th,  the 
lecture  was  by  Edward  Parrish,  in  continua- 
tion of  the  general  course  of  Instruction  in  the 
Elements  of  Natural  History.  The  lecture 
opened  with  a  reference  to  the  perfection  every- 
where discoverable  in  the  operation  of  nature's 
laws;  nowhere  can  a  flaw  be  detected  in  the 
perfect  adaptation  of  means  to  ends — in  the  com- 
plete adjustment  of  every  created  thing  to  its 
place  in  the  infinitely  complex  scheme  of  Crea- 
tion. So  elevating  is  the  study  of  these  ad- 
justments that  they  should  take  precedence  in 
any  popular  course  of  instruction  in  Natural 
Science.  As  in  a  previous  lecture  a  contrast 
was  drawn  between  the  organic  and  inorganic 
world,  in  the  present,  the  adjustment  of  these 
to  each  other  constituted  the  topic.  The 
Earth  was  shown,  by  a  diagram,  to  consist  of 
about  one-half  oxygen  held  in  close  confine- 
ment by  its  union  with  the  other  elements,  of 
which  the  chief  in  bulk  is  silicon,  a  combustible 
metal  forming  the  basis  of  quartz,  a  large  in 
gredient  of  granite;  next  aluminium,  msigne- 
8ium,  and  calcium,  metals  which  in  combina- 


tion with  oxygen  constitute  clay,  the  magnesi' 
minerals,  limestone  and  marble  ;  in  less  propor- 
tion potassium,  sodium,  and  iron,  and  lastly 
smaller  proportions  of  the  fifty-three  other  ele- 
ments.   Though  so  very  firm  and  intractable 
in  their  rocky  combinations  most  of  these  abun- 
dant elements  are  somewhat  dissolved  by  water 
charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  are  thus 
carried  to  the  roots  of  plants  to  which  they  are 
easential,  for  no  plant  can  thrive  without  a  due 
proportion  of  these  inorganic  constituents  and 
some  require  a  very  large  proportion  to  their 
vigorous  growth.    These  constituents  are  not 
abstracted  permanently  from  the  earth  but  are 
returned  by  the  burning  or  decaying  plant  or 
animal  to  the  earth  from  whence  they  come. 
The  composition  of  the  atmosphere  was  next 
represented  ;  it  contains  about  twenty  per  cent 
of  oxygen,  which  was  shown  to  be  transformed 
into  three  different  conditions  to  fulfil  its  dif- 
ferent uses  as  a  supporter  of  combustion,  of 
vegetable  and  animal  life  and  of  decay.  The 
great  diluting  constituent  of  the  air  is  nitro- 
gen, an  inactive  element,  the  properties  of 
which  were  shown  to  be  marvellously  adapted 
to  subserve  the  obvious  end  in  view  in  placing 
it,  in  proportion  i)f  seventy-eight  per  cent,  as  a 
protection  to  all  the  other  elements  from  the 
otherwise  corrosive  action  of  oxygen,  while  by 
the  electrical  discharge  and  other  influences  at 
work,  it  was  occasionally  so  combined  as  to  intro- 
duce it  into  organic  compounds.    Carbonic  acid 
gas  and  vapor  of  water,  the  two  remaining  con- 
stant constituents  of  the  air,  were  each  shown 
to  have  an  indispensable  share  in  the  beneficent 
office  which  the  aerial  ocean  is  designed  to  ful- 
fil.   The  law  of  diffusion,  by  which  all  the  ele- 
ments in  the  atmosphere  are  kept  constantly 
commingled  in  their  proper  proportions  notwith- 
standing their  different  weights,  was  mentioned 
as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  adaptations  by  which 
the  atmosphere  is  fitted  to  its  uses. 

The  composition  of  plants  next  claimed  at- 
tention. Lignin,  the  solid  skeleton  of  plants,  and 
Starch,  Gum  and  Sugar^  their  almost  univer- 
sal constituents,  were  shown  to  be  made  up  of 
elements  constantly  present  in  the  atmosphere, 
carbonic  acid  gas  and  the  vapor  of  water; 
while  the  vegetable  albumen,  and  other  con- 
stituents containing  nitrogen,  are  the  result  of 
the  action  of  the  vessels  of  the  plant  upon  the 
minute  portions  of  nitrogen  compounds  before 
alluded  to  as  always  contaminating  the  atmos- 
phere.   The  subtle  chemistry  by  which  the 
cell,  that   mysterious  microscopic  object  so 
fully  described  in  Dr.  Hunt's  late  lecture, 
transforms  these  gaseous  bodies  into  the  solid 
structure  and  innumerable  useful  products  of  the 
plant,  was  shown  to  be  one  of  the  most  striking 
evidences  of  the  wisdom,  power  and  goodness 
of  the  Creator.    The  restoration  to  the  earth 
and  the  air,  of  all  the  material  cousumed  in 
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the  growth  of  organized  beings,  so  that  life  is 
constantly  arising  out  of  death,  nothing  being 
consumed,  though  matter  passes  through  such 
ceaseless  change,  was  dwelt  upon  in  connection 
with  that  mysterious  adjustment,  by  which  the 
soul,  which  is  imperishable,  is  furnished  with 
its  temporary  dwelling  during  this  its  life  of 
probation. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  SISTER. 

I  knew  that  we  must  part  ;  day  after  day 
I  saw  the  dread  Destroyer  win  his  way. 
That  hollow  cough  first  rang  the  fatal  knell, 
As  on  my  ear  its  prophet  warning  fell ; 
Feeble  and  slow  thy  once  light  footsteps  grew  ; 
Thy  wasting  cheek  put  on  death's  pallid  hue  ; 
Thy  thin,  hot  hand,  to  mine  more  weakly  clung  ; 
Each  sweet  "Good-night"  fell  fainter  from  thy 
tongue. 

I  knew  that  we  must  part — no  powercould  save 
Thy  quiet  goodness  from  an  early  grave. 

Those  eyes  so  dull,  though  kind  each  glance  they 
cast, 

Looking  a  sister's  fondness  to  the  last ; 
Thy  lips  so  pale,  lhat  gently  pressed  my  cheek  : 
Thy  voice — alas  !  thou  could'st  but  try  to  speak  ; 
All  told  thy  doom — I  felt  it  at  my  heart. 
The  shaft  had  struck,  I  knew  that  we  must  part. 

And  we  have  parted  ;  thou  art  gone  ! 
Gone  in  thy  innocence,  meek  suffering  one  ! 
Thy  weary  spirit  breathed  itself  to  sleep 
So  peacefully,  it  seemd  a  sin  to  weep 
In  those  fond  watchers  who  around  thee  stood. 
And  felt  even  then,  that  God  was  wise  and  good. 
Like  stars  that  struggled  through  the  cloud  of  night, 
Thine  eyes  one  moment  caught  a  glorious  light 
As  if  to  thee  in  that  dread  hour  'twere  given 
To  know  on  earth  what  faith  believes  of  Heaven. 
Then  like  tired  breezes  did'st  thou  sink  to  rest, 
Nor  one,  one  pang  the  awful  change  confessed. 
Death  stole  in  softness  o'er  that  lovely  face, 
And  touched  each  feature  with  a  new-born  grace  ; 
On  cheek  and  brow  unearthly  beauty  lay, 
And  told  that  life's  poor  cares  had  passed  away. 
In  my  last  hour,  be  Heaven  so  kind  to  me— 
I  ask  no  more  than  this — to  die  like  thee. 

But  we  have  parted  now  and  thou  art  dead  ! 
On  its  last  resting  place  Llaid  thy  head, 
Then  by  the  coffin-side  knelt  down  and  took 
A  brother's  farewell  kiss  and  farewell  look. 
Those  marble  lips  no  kindred  kiss  returned  ; 
From  those  veiled  orbs  no  glance  responsive  burned. 
Ah  !  then  I  felt  that  thou  had'st  passed  away. 
That  the  sweet  face  I  gazed  on,  was  but  clay. 
And  then  came  memory  with  her  busy  throng 
Of  tender  images  forgotten  long. 
Years  hurried  back,  and,  as  they  swiftly  rolled, 
1  saw^thee,  heard  thee,  as  in  days  of  old  ; 
Sad  and  more  sad  each  sacred  feeling  grew, 
Manhood  was  moved,  and  sorrow  claimed  her  due  ; 
Thick,  thick  and  fast  the  burning  tear  drops  started  ; 
I  turned  away  and  felt  that  we  had  parted. 

But  not  forever.    In  the  silent  tomb, 
Where  thou  art  laid,  thy  kindred  shall  find  room  ; 
A  little  while,  a  few  short  years  of  pain. 
And  one  by  one,  will  come  to  thee  again. 
The  kind  old  father  shall  seek  out  the  place. 
And  rest  with  thee,  the  youngest  of  hie  race; 


The  dear,  dear  mother,  bent  with  age  and  grief, 
Shall  lay  her  head  by  thine  in  sweet  relief ; 
All,  all  in  His  good  time  who  placed  us  here, 
To  live,  to  love,  to  die  and  disappear, 
Shall  come  and  make  their  quiet  bed  with  thee, 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  that  spreading  tree; 
With  thee  to  sleep  through  death's  long  dreamless 
night, 

With  thee  to  rise,  and  bless  the  morning  light. 
For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Ml/  Dear  Children: 

I  would  gladly  meet  you  and  talk  with  you 
every  week,  but  it  is  not  always  convenient  to 
do  so.  I  had  intended  to  converse  with  you 
this  time  about  your  pets,  as  I  suppose  you  all 
have  some,  and  now,  as  the  cold  season  is  ap- 
proaching, they  may  cause  you  some  anxiety. 
I  was  going  to  inquire  what  they  were  ;  whether 
the  nimble  squirrel  with  a  nut  in  its  mouth,  the 
rabbit  with  his  long  ears,  the  beautiful  canary 
warbling  its  sweet  notes,  or  a  pet  little  brother 
or  sister,  that,  as  it  lies  in  your  lap,  looks  up 
wonderingly  at  the  mysteries  around  it.  And 
do  you  not  wonder  too  what  it  is  thinking 
about  ?  I  often  think  I  would  like  to  know,  and 
wish  its  thoughts  might  always  be  as  innocent. 

Then  I  wished  to  tell  you  about  the  beauti- 
ful do^'es  that  walk  so  quietly  upon  the  roof 
beneath  my  window,  coming  every  morning  be- 
fore  I  am  up  and  cooingso  plaintively ;  but  why 
they  should  be  so  plaintive  I  cannot  imagine. 
Their  form  is  beautiful,  their  plumage  from  a 
pure  white  to  the  varied  colors  of  the  rainbow, 
and  they  seem  peaceful  and  happy.  Then  you 
know  we  are  told  we  should  be  "  as  harmless  as 
the  dove."  Do  you  suppose  our  doves  bear 
any  resemblance  to  the  dove  Noah  sent  from 
the  Ark,  to  see  if  the  waters  had  subsided  ? 
You  may  ask  your  paretits  about  it ;  also 
whether  it  can  be  that  finding  all  the  land  still 
covered  with  water,  and  no  resting-place  for  its 
weary  wings,  made  it  feel  so  sad  that  it  has 
moaned  ever  since. 

Yes,  I  did  intend  to  talk  with  you  upon  these 
pleasant  subjects,  but  do  you  not  always  want 
to  converse  about  what  is  uppermost  in  your 
mind,  and  seems  to  you  of  greater  importance 
than  anything  else  ?  Well,  so  do  I,  and  though 
some  people  say  we  ought  never  to  touch  child- 
ren's hearts  by  the  recital  of  sorrow  and  suffer- 
ing, I  do  not  think  so.  I  know  your  hearts  are 
soft  and  impressible,  quick  to  feel  for  the  sor- 
rows of  others,  and  that  you  often  solicit  your 
mothers  to  relieve  them,  or  to  give  you  some- 
thing to  take  with  your  own  hands  to  their  sad 
homes.  And  as  you  step  gently  in,  laying 
'  down  the  precious  gift  and  receiving  in  return 
grateful  thanks,  accampanied  by  a  fervent 
prayer  that  God  will  never  allow  you  to  suffer, 
is  not  the  joy  you  experience  greater  than  the 
sorrow  caused  by  knowing  there  are  afflictions 
you  can  relieve  ? 

The  suffering  now  existing  in  so  many  parts 
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of  our  country,  among  the  "  freed  people/'  ap- 
pears to  me  of  more  importance  than  our  favor- 
ite pets,  and,  that  while  we  discharge  our  duty  to 
these,  we  should  also  remember  our  brothers  and 
sisters  who  are  saying  to  us,  "  help  or  we  perit>h." 

Have  you  heard  of  the  little  girl  that  gave 
ber  five  cent  piece  to  a  gentleman,  soliciting 
aid  for  these  afflicted  ones,  saying  it  was  all 
she  had  ?  He  afterwards  related  the  incident, 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  audience,  and 
asked  if  some  one  present  would  not  like 
to  become  its  possessor  by  giving  him  five  dol- 
lars for  it ;  one  noble  man  readily  made  the  ex- 
change. Now  some  think  he  ought  not  to  have 
kept  the  precious  gift ;  but  are  you  not  glad  he 
did  so  ?  It  may  keep  the  generous  little  donor 
in  his  mind,  and  induce  him  to  give  again  from 
his  abundance,  while  she  gave  ail  she  had.  It 
was  the  same  pure  motive  that  led  another  child, 
in  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  to  insist 
upon  sending  her  little  stockings  with  the  larger 
ones  to  the  poor  soldiers  who  were  barefoot  in 
the  cold  winter.  Now  these  could  not  warm 
their  feet,  for  they  could  not  get  them  on,  but 
it  could  warm  their  hearts. 

But  though  sad,  it  is  true,  that  many  little 
feet  no  larger  than  yours  are  naked  now,  and 
your  own  stockings  can  warm  them.  Then  have 
I  done  wrong  by  talking  to  you  about  these 
things  ?  No,  I  would  have  all  children  early 
taught  the  blessed  virtue  of  charity  and  sym- 
pathy, that  as  they  become  men  and  women, 
and  are  blest  with  means,  they  may  take  more 
pleasure  in  imparting  it  to  the  needy  than  in 
hoarding  it  up,  that  it  may  be  said  of  them, 
after  their  death,  "  they  died  very  rich.'' 

Aff"ectionately,  E.  H. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  JOURNAL  OF  DAVID  SANDS. 
(Concluded  from  page  595.)  • 

In  the  year  1818,  the  infirmities  which  now 
increased  upon  David  Sands,  subjected  him  at 
times  to  great  bodily  pain;  but  his  mind  was 
supported  with  an  unshaken  hope  that  all  was 
well,  as  respected  a  future  state;  saying  that  he 
ha  J  no  fears,  except  that  he  might  not  bear  the 
pains  of  his  departing  moments  with  as  much 
patience  as  he  ought.  His  greatest  anxiety 
seemed  to  be  for  an  increase  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  religious  Society  of  which  he 
had  long  been  a  deeply-exercised  membar;  and 
to  whose  religious  principles,  identical  as  he  be- 
lieved them  to  be  with  genuine  Christianity,  he 
was  deeply  attached.  He  declared,  in  these 
solemn  moments,  that  these  considerations  were 
dearer  to  him  than  his  natural  life. 

About  this  period  a  number  of  Friends  met 
after  a  Monthly  Meeting  at  Cornwall,  to  which 
be  belonged ;  and  he  requested  a  religious  op- 
sortunity  with  them ;  when,  after  communicat- 
ng  suitable  counsel  and  encouragement,  he 
jaid,     1  wish  my  friends  everywhere  to  know, 
;hat  I  am  like  the  children  of  Israel,  when  pass- 
ng  through  the  wilderness ;  my  shoes  are  not 
yaxed  old,  nor  my  garments  rent;  but  the  same 
iviag  exercise  and  travail  of  spirit  that  I  have 
witnessed  in  early  life,  is  yet  my  experience  : 
nd  the  prayer  of  my  heart  often  is,  "  that  my 
word  may  remain  bright,  and  that  I  may  go 
own  to  my  grave  in  my  harness."    And  this 
is  request  seemed  in  a  remarkable  manner  to 


be  granted;  as  much  of  the  last  part  of  his  life 
was  spent  in  visiting  the  families  of  his  own 
particular  meeting :  and  when  he  had  complet- 
ed this  service,  he  attended  the  meeting  on  First- 
day,  and  was  remarkably  favored  in  testimony, 
having  much  to  communicate  on  many  subjects, 
though  in  great  bodily  weakness. 

When  returning  home,  on  passing  by  the 
burying-ground,  he  queried  with  his  wife  if 
everything  did  not  appear  unusually  pleasant; 
remarking,  I  do  not  expect  to  pass  this  place 
again  and  though  he  was  then  in  nearly  his 
usual  health,  within  a  week  his  earthly  course 
was  terminated  ;  and  we  believe  it  may* be  said, 
with  his  sword  bright,  and  duly  harnessed. 

The  powers  of  his  mind  appeared  bright,  and 
his  zeal  to  increase.  He  often  expressed  that 
he  believed  his  time  in  this  world  would  be  very 
short,  and  that  he  wished  to  improve  every  op- 
portunity, both  public  and  private,  and  to  en- 
courage all.  He  knew  that  nothing  could  take 
away  the  sting  of  death,  but  freedom  from  sin 
and  transgression,  through  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of 
Jesus. 

His  nights  were  painful ;  and  he  was  often 
heard  supplicating  at  the  throne  of  Divine 
Grace,  that  they  who  sat  in  darkness,  might  be 
brought  to  have  faith  in  that  Divine  power 
which  caused  the  blind  to  see,  and  the  lame  to 
walk.  Thus  the  exercise  of  his  mind  for  the 
good  of  souls  continued  almost  to  his  latest  mo- 
ments. 
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On  his  return  home  from  the  last  meeting  he 
attended,  he  said  he  had  taken  a  final  leave  of 
the  meeting;  but  that  there  were  a  few  individ- 
uals on  whose  account  he  still  felt  some  anxiety, 
as  they  were  not  enclosed  within  the  pales  of  our 
church.  But  that  his  prayers  were,  that  others 
might  be  raised  up  to  feel  for  those,  and  to  bear 
the  weight  of  his  concern,  and  labor  with  them. 
He  feared  that  many  felt  a  disposition  to  with- 
draw their  necks  from  under  the  yoke  of  Christ ; 
and  that  though  he  should  be  removed  from 
works  to  rewards,  he  believed  the  cause  would 
make  progress,  though  many  might  "  fall  out 
by  the  way,"  but  the  truth  was  the  same  that  it 
ever  was,  and  that  all  who  were  clothed  with  it 
would  rise  superior  to  all  the  power  of  an  un- 
wearied adversary. 

He  remarked  that  he  had  never  felt  such 
happiness  before, —  that  he  felt  himself  sur- 
rounded with  heavenly  spirits — that  his  sensa- 
tions surpassed  description.  I  think,''  said  he 
^'  that  some  great  change  will  soon  take  place 
with  me.  Come  life  or  come  death,  my  joy  and 
happiness  seems  complete.  My  cup  this  day 
has  been  made  to  overflow\  I  never  experi- 
enced such  a  meeting  as  I  have  had  this  day." 

On  Second-day  morning  he  was  very  fee- 
ble, and  his  general  appearance  indicated  the 
approaching  change.  It  was  proposed  , to  call  in 
a  physician,  to  which  he  consented  ;  but  said  it 
was  to  gratify  his  friends,  for  he  considered  his 
case  beyond  the  reach  of  medicine.  He  re- 
marked that  his  day's  work  was  done  3  he  had 
nothing  more  to  do,  as  respected  a  future  state : 
he  had  not  left  his  concern  for  that,  to  a  dying 
hour.  He  desired  that  all  mankind  would  be 
willing  to  labor  as  he  had.  "  Behold,  I  have 
left  all  to  follow  thee,  the  only  true  God ;  and 
thee  alone  have  I  worshipped  and  adored.  Thou 
hast  been  my  morning  song;  and  my  evening 
prayer  has  been  to  thee.  How  is  my  soul  re- 
plenished with  thy  sovereign  grace  !  Thoa  hast 
preserved  me  by  sea  and  land  :  Thou  hast  never 
forsaken  me,  though  my  trials  have  been  many." 
He  proceeded  to  speak  of  his  experience,  say-- 
ing, — "I  have  also  been  persecuted  by  false 
brethren,  and  many  proving  dispensations  have 
been  allotted  to  me  ;  but  blessed  are  they  who 
are  persecuted  for  Christ's  sake.  I  have  rejoiced 
that  I  was  found  worthy  to  suffer  in  so  glo- 
rious a  cause.  If  I  know  my  own  heart,  from 
the  commencement  of  my  religious  exercises,  I 
have  preferred  the  experience  of  the  mercies  of 
a  gracious  God,  to  all  other  things.  By  Him 
have  I  leaped  over  the  walls  of  opposition  that 
at  times  have  encircled  my  path.  But  now  the 
time  draws  nigh  ;  the  curtains  of  the  evening  of 
this  life  will  soon  be  drawn.  I  have  many  pre- 
cious friends  who  will  lament  my  loss ;  and  I  am 
sensible  that  I  have  had  their  tender  sympathy 
though  many  of  them  are  in  a  far  distant  land ; 
yet  I  seem  to  feel  their  tender  spirits  hovering 


round  my  dying  bed.  But  I  must  resign  them, 
with  a  confident  hope  of  ere  long  meeting  them 
in  the  realms  of  endless  bliss." 

In  the  afternoon,  a  neighbor  who  frequently 
attended  meeting,  called  and  was  desirous  to  see 
him;  but  feeling  too  feeble,  he  objected  to  en- 
gage in  any  further  labor,  aware  that  probably 
he  might  feel  anxious  to  say  something  to  him; 
but  on  reflecting  a  little,  he  seemed  desirous  to 
see  him.  When  he  was  introduced,  David  Sands 
made  some  very  close  remarks ;  advising  him  to 
pursue  for  the  future  a  different  course  of  con- 
duct, if  he  wished  for  happiness  here  or  here- 
after. After  he  left,  David  Sands  observed  that 
he  had  been  closely  tried;  but  found  he  must 
not  withhold  what  presented;  probably  it  might 
be  the  last  of  his  labors ;  and  so  it  proved,  ex- 
cept in  his  own  family. 

He  had  often  expressed  a  desire  that  he  might 
be  released  from  the  suffering  of  much  bodily 
pain  in  the  closing  hour;  and  he  was  favored  to 
have  his  desire  granted.  In  much  quietness 
and  composure  he  breathed  his  last,  like  one 
falling  into  a  sweet  sleep,  on  the  fourth  day  of 
the  same  week,  being  the  4th  of  the  6th  month, 
1818  ;  and  on  the  7th  of  the  same,  after  a  large 
and  solid  meeting  held  at  his  own  house,  his  re- 
mains were  interred  in  his  own  family  burjing- 
ground ;  aged  seventy-two  years  and  eight 
months;  a  minister  about  forty-four  years. 

Address  to  Religious  Inquirers^  on  iJie  subject  of 
silent  worship  ;  or  waiting  upon  God. 

BY  DAVID  SANDS. 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  told  us,  John 
XV.  5,  "  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing."  We 
therefore  cannot  perform  divine  worship  accept- 
ably without  his  assistance.  This  assistance  is  to 
be  received  in  spirit;  for,  saith  the  Apostle, Eph. 
xi.  18,  "  Through  him  we  (both  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles) have  access  by  one  spirit  unto  the  Father ;" 
and  as  our  access  is  through  his  Spirit,  which  is 
not  to  be  commanded  by  us  at  our  pleasure,  we 
we  must  necessarily  wait  for  it.  This  waiting 
must  .be  in  silence  from  the  expression  of  words ; 
and  also  in  stillness  of  mind  from .  carnal 
thoughts  and  wandering  imaginations.  For  the 
utterance  of  words  in  worship  is  acting,  not 
waiting ;  is  discoursing  to  others  about  God  ; 
not  seeking  him  in  such  a  manner  as  that  we 
may  haply  feel  after  him  and  find  him ;  agree- 
able to  the  Apostolic  doctrine  in  Acts  xvii.  27. 

We,  the  people  called  Quakers,  look  upon  the 
worship  of  the  Omnipotent  God,  the  creator  j 
and  judge  of  all,  to  be  the  most  solemn  engage- 
ment the  mind  of  man  is  capable  of  being  con- 
cerned in.  And  in  consideration  of  his  high 
and  inconceivable  majesty,  think  it  our  duty  to 
approach  him  with  the  greatest  awfulness  and 
reverence  ;  we  therefore  sit  down  to  wait  in  si- 
lence ;  seeking  to  have  our  minds  introverted 
and  collected  from  earthly  thoughts,  and  wan-  | 
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dering  cogitations,  into  a  single  steadfast  look- 
ing towards  him.  And  herein  we  fail  not  to 
feel  the  gracious  condescension  of  divine  love  to 
touch  our  hearts,  less  or  more ;  which  humbles 
our  spirit,  enlightens  us  to  see  our  present  duty, 
and  quickens  us  to  perform  divine  and  solemn 
worship  in  the  presence  of  Grod ;  either  imper- 
ceptibly to  the  outward  eye  or  ear,  under  a  con- 
tinuation of  silence,  or  by  audibly  breaking  out 
into  vocal  exercise ;  as  we  apprehend  it  may 
please  the  Holy  Spirit  to  lead.  Thus  we  really 
witness  the  verity  of  that  gracious  declaration 
of  our  Lord,  Matt,  xviii.  20,  "  Where  two  or 
three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there 
am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.''  We  also  experi- 
ence, according  to  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  xl.  31, 
"  They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew 
their  strength  f  and  Lara.  iii.  25,  "  The  Lord 
is  good  unto  them  that  wait  for  him  ;  to  the  soul 
that  seeketh  him.''  The  Royal  Psalmist  was 
no  stranger  to  this  silent  waiting,  for  he  adverts 
to  it,  Psal.  xxxvii.  7,  "Rest  in  the  Lord,"  or 
according  to  the  marginal  correction,  Be  silent 
to  the  Lord  ;  and  wait  patiently  for  him."  He 
also  practised  it,  Psal.  Ixii.  1,  "  Truly  my  soul 
waiteth  upon  (or  is  silent  upon  or  before)  God 
which,  in  the  modern  phrase,  may  be  thus  ren- 
dered truly, — My  soul  is  engaged  in  silent  at- 
tention upon  God :  coherently  with  the  wise 
man's  cautions,  Eccles.  v.  2,  Be  not  rash  with 
thy  mouth,  and  let  not  thy  heart  be  hasty  to 
utter  any  thing  before  God ;  for  God  is  in 
heaven,  and  thou  on  earth ;  therefore  let  thy 
words  be  few."  He  well  knew,  as  he  expressed 
it,  Prov.  xvi.  1,  that  "  The  preparation  of  the 
heart  in  man,  and  the  answer  of  the  tongue,  is 
from  the  Lord."  Silent  waiting  was  in  practice 
amongst  the  Prophets,  and  those  that  attended 
them  ;  as  appears  particularly  in  the  Prophecy 
of  Ezekiel.  We  find  the  spirit  of  the  Prophet 
engaged  in  divine  visions,  while  the  elders  of 
Judah  sat  before  him ;  as  it  is  described  from 
the  1st  verse  of  the  8th  chapter  to  the  4th  of 
the  11th  chap. ;  during  the  time  of  which  vis- 
ions it  cannot  be  consistently  supposed  he  was 
either  speaking  to  them,  or  they  to  him,  or  to 
each  other. 

Permit  me  now  to  say,  in  answer  to  inquirers, 
that  we,  the  people  called  Quakers,  do  not  wait 
with  expectation  of  any  supereminent  influx  of 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  nor  profess  to  be  actuated  by 
a  very  superior  degree  thereof,  to  what  we  be- 
lieve others  may  experience  as  well  as  us.  We 
do  not,  nor  never  did,  pretend  to  appropriate  it 
exclusively  in  any  degree  to  ourselves.  We. 
have  constantly  inculcated  (1  Cor.  xii.  7)  that 
"  The  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  is  given  to 
every  man  to  profit  withal and  what  chiefly 
makes  difi"erence  and  contrariety  amongst  man- 
kind is,  that  some  believe  in  it  and  obey  it : 
others  do  not,  but  reject  it  j  first  in  themselves ; 
and  through  the  blindness  and  enmity  which  in- 


evitably ensues  thereupon,  oppose  the  afi*ects  of 
its  appearance  in  others.  Let  even  such  honest- 
ly put  the  question  to  themselves, — Is  a  gloomy 
lethargic  sleeper  the  necessary  consequence  of 
solemn  silence?  Is  there  no  such  thing  as 
mental  worship,  or  worship  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,  unless  the  tongue  be  audibly  employed  ? 
Is  it  yet  to  be  told  (or  made  known)  that  the 
essence  of  worship  is  in  the  soul ;  that  bodily 
exercise  is  nothing,  but  as  it  is  a  consequence 
of  that  which  is  mental  I  Of  itself  it  is  but 
form  without  substance.  It  may  amuse,  but 
cannot  profit ;  neither  can  it  bring  honor  to  the 
Holy  Spirit,  for  he  is  honored  by  his  own  fruits. 
The  essential  honor  thereof  consisting  in  its 
having  the  pre-eminence  in  our  hearts,  demon- 
strated by  our  obedience.  Was  any  virtue  in 
the  expression  of  words  sufficient  to  bring  down 
the  Holy  Spirit  amongst  us,  they  might  be 
right  in  pressing  them  upon  us.  But  as  the 
heat  which  may  be  raised  in  the  mind,  merely 
by  external  sound,  is  not  a  divine  influence,  but 
sparks  of  man's  own  kindling,  so  may  we  read 
their  termination  in  the  Prophet's  expostulation 
with  Israel  in  ancient  times,  (see  Isaiah  i.  11, 
which,  when  applied  to  the  present  dispensation, 
and  seriously  and  candidly  considered,  will 
leave  us  conscientiously  to  follow  what  we  have 
found  right.  As  the  subject  is  weighty  as  well 
as  extensive,  I  feel  it  best  to  leave  it  for  the 
present,  and  refer  the  inquirer  to  the  10th  and 
11th  Propositions  of  R.  Barclay's  Apology  for 
the  People  called  Quakers. 


I  look  with  scorn  on  the  selfish  greatness  of 
this  world,  and  with  pity  on  the  most  gifted 
and  prosperous  in  the  struggle  for  office  and 
power ;  but  I  look  with  reverence  ou  the  ob- 
scurest man,  who  sufi"ers  for  the  right,  who  is 
true  to  a  good  but  persecuted  cause. —  Channing. 


NOVEL  READING  AND  INSANITY. 

Dr.  Ray,  of  the  Butler  Insane  Asylum,  Prov- 
idence, in  noticing  some  of  the  prominent  causes 
of  the  increase  of  insanity  in  our  day,  lays  stress 
on  the  light  reading  of  the  age.  It  fails  to  de- 
velop the  mental  health  and  strength  needed  to 
endure  the  trials  cf  life,  and  by  cultivating  a 
morbid  frame  of  mind  makes  it  more  suscepti- 
ble to  certain  forms  of  insanity.    He  says : 

Generally  speaking  there  can  be  no  question 
that  incessant  indulgence  in  novel  reading  neces- 
sarily enervates  the  mind  and  diminishes  its 
power  of  endurance.  In  other  departments  of 
literature,  such  as  biography  and  history,  the 
mental  powers  are  more  or  less  exercised  by  the 
ideas  which  they  convey.  Facts  are  stored  up 
in  the  memory,  hints  are  obtained  for  the  pur- 
suits of  knowledge,  j  udgments  are  formed  respec- 
ting character  and  actions,  original  thoughts 
are  elicited,  a  spirit  of  investigation  is  excited, 
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and  more  than  all,  life  is  viewed  as  it  really 
has  been,  and  must  be,  lived.  A  mind  thus 
furnished  and  disciplined  is  provided  with  a 
fund  of  reserved  power  to  fall  back  upon  when 
assailed  by  the  adverse  forces  which,  in  some 
time  or  other,  all  of  us  must  expect  to  encoun- 
ter. 

In  novel  reading,  on  the  contrary,  the  mind 
passively  contemplates  the  scenes  that  are 
brought  before  it,  and  which,  being  chiefly  ad- 
dressed to  the  passions  and  emotions,  natural- 
ly please  without  the  necessity  of  effort  or  pre- 
paration. Of  late  years  a  class  of  books  haS 
arisen,  the  sole  object  of  which  is  to  stir  the  feel- 
ings, not  by  ingenious  plots,  not  by  touching 
the  finer  chords  of  the  heart  and  skilfully  un- 
folding the  springs  of  action,  not  by  arousing  our 
s'ympatbies  for  unadulterated,  unsophisticated 
goodness,  truth  and  beauty,  but  by  coarse  exag- 
gerations of  every  sentiment,  by  investing  every 
scene  in  glaring  colors,  and,  in  short,  by  every 
possible  form  of  unnatural  excitement.  In  all 
this  there  is  little  or  no  addition  to  one's  stock 
of  knowledge,  no  element  of  mental  strength  is 
evolved,  and  no  one  is  better  prepared  by  it  for 
encountering  the  stern  realities  of  life.  The 
sickly  sentimentality  which  craves  this  kind  of 
stimulus  is  as  different  from  the  sensibility  of  a 
well-ordered  mind  as  the  crimson  flush  of  dis- 
ease from  the  ruddy  glow  of  hich  health.  A 
mind  that  seeks  its  nutriment  from  books  of 
this  description  is  closed  against  the  genial  in 
fluences  that  flow  from  real  joy  and  sorrow,  and 
from  all  the  beauty  and  heroism  of  common  life  ; 
a  refined  selfishness  is  apt  to  prevail  over  every 
better  feeling ;  and  when  the  evil  day  comes,  the 
higher  sentiments  which  bind  us  to  our  fellow 
men  by  all  the  ties  of  benevolence,  and  justice, 
and  veneration,  furnish  no  support  nor  consola- 
tion. 

The  specific  doctrine  that  I  would  inculcate 
is,  that  the  excessive  indulgence  in  novel  read- 
ing, which  is  a  characteristic  of  our  times,  is 
chargeable  with  many  of  the  irregularities  that 
prevail  among  us  in  a  degree  unknown  at  any 
former  period. 

ON  DEFECTS  AND  IN'FIRMITIES. 

Should  we  so  far  get  ofi"  our  guard,  as  again 
to  wander  among  externals  in  search  of  happi- 
ness, or  sink  in  dissipation,  or  commit  a  fault, 
we  must  instantly  turn  inward  ;  for  having  de- 
parted thereby  from  our  God,  we  should  as  soon 
as  possible  return  unto  Him,  and  patiently  suf- 
fer whatever  sensations  He  is  pleased  to  im- 
press ;  for  He  has  declared,  "  As  many  as  I 
love,  I  rebuke  and  chasten." 

On  the  commission  of  a  fault,  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  guard  against  vexation  and  dis- 
quietude, which  spring  from  a  secret  root  of 
pride,  and  a  love  of  our  own  excellence ;  we 
are  hurt  by  feeling  what  we  are ;  and  if  we 


discourage  ourselves,  or  despond,  we  are  the 
more  enfeebled  ;  and  from  our  reflections  on 
the  fault,  a  chagrin  arises,  which  is  often  worse 
than  the  fault  itself. 

The  truly  humble  soul  is  not  surprised  at  its 
defects  or  failings ;  the  more  miserable  and 
wretched  it  beholds  itself,  the  more  doth  it 
abandon  itself  unto  God  and  press  for  a  nearer 
and  more  intimate  alliance  with  Him,  that  it 
may  avail  itself  of  an  eternal  strength.  We 
should  the  rather  be  induced  to  act  then,  as 
He  himself  hath  said  :  1  will  instruct  thee 
and  teach  thee  in  the  way  which  thou  shalt  go  ; 
I  will  guide  thee  with  mine  eyes.'' — Guide  io 
Peace. 


THE  NUMBER  "  SEVEN.'* 

The  following  curious  compilation  of  occurs 
rences  in  which  the  figure  7  occurs  will  doubt- 
less be  read  with  interest : 

In  six  days  creation  was  perfected,  and  the 
seventh  was  set  apart  for  rest.  On  the  seventh 
day  of  the  seventh  month  a  holy  observance 
was  ordained  the  children  of  Israel,  who  fast- 
ed 7  days  and  remained  7  days  in  tents ;  the 
seventh  day  was  directed  to  be  a  Sabbath  of 
rest  for  all  things ;  at  the  end  of  7  times  7 
years  commenced  the  grand  jubilee  ;  every 
seventh  year  the  land  lay  fallow;  every  seventh 
year  there  was  a  general  release  from  all  debts, 
and  all  bondsmen  were  set  free.  From  this  law 
may  have  originated  the  custom  of  binding 
young  men  to  7  years'  apprenticeship,  and  of 
punishing  incorrigible  off'enders  by  transporta- 
tion for  7,  twice  7,  or  three  times  7  years; 
every  7  years  the  law  was  directed  to  be  read  to 
the  people;  Jacob  served  7  years  for  the  posses- 
sion of  Rachel,  and  also  another  7  years ; 
Noah  had  7  days'  warning  of  the  flood,  and  was 
commanded  to  take  the  fowls  of  the  air  into 
the  ark  by  sevens,  and  the  clean  beasts  by 
sevens ;  the  ark  touched  the  ground  in  the 
seventh  month,  and  in  7  days  a  dove  was  sent, 
and  again  in  7  days  after.  The  7  years  of  fam- 
ine were  foretold  in  Pharaoh's  dreams  by  the  7 
fat  and  the  7  lean  beasts,  and  the  7  ears  of  full 
corn,  and  the  7  ears  of  blasted  corn.  The 
young  animals  were  to  remain  with  the  dam  7 
days,  and  at  the  close  of  the  seventh  day  taken 
away.  By  the  old  law  man  was  commanded  to 
forgive  his  ofi"ending  brother  7  times  ;  but  the 
meekness  of  the  last  revealed  religion  extended 
his  humiliation  to  seventy  times  7.  "  If  Cain 
shall  be  avenged  7-fold,  truly  Lamech  seventy 
times  7.  In  the  destruction  of  Jericho  7  priests 
bore  trumpets  7  days,  and  on  the  seventh  day 
surrounded  the  wall  7  times,  and  after  the 
seventh  time  the  wall  fell.  Balaam  prepared 
7  bullocks  and  7  rams  for  the  sacrifice  ;  Laban 
pursued  Jacob  7  days' journey ;  Job's  friends 
sat  wi?h  him  7  days  and  7  nights,  and  offered 
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7  bullocks  and  7  rams  in  atonement  for  their 
wickedness ;  David,  in  bringing;  up  the  ark, 
offered  7  bullocks  and  7  rams;  Elijah  sent  bis 
servant  7  times  to  look  for  the  cloud  ;  Hezekiah, 
in  cleaning  the  temple,  offered  7  bullocks,  7 
rams  and  7  he  goats,  as  a  sin-offering.  The 
children  of  Israel,  when  Hezekiah  took  away 
the  strange  altars,  kept  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread  7  days.  Kihig  Ahasuerus  had  7  chamber- 
lains, at  7  days'  feast,  and  sent  for  the  queen 
on  the  seventh  day  ;  and  in  the  seventh  year 
of  his  reign  she  was  taken  to  him.  Queen 
Esther  had  7  maids  to  attend  her.  Solomon 
was  7  years  building  the  temple,  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  which  he  feasted  7  days ;  in  the  taber- 
,  Dacle  were  7  lamps ;  7  days  were  appointed  for 
an  atonement  upon  the  altar,  and  the  priest's 
son  was  ordained  to  wear  his  father's  garments 
7  days  ;  the  children  of  Israel  ate  unleavened 
bread  7  days;  Abraham  gave  7  ewe  lambs  to 
Abimelech  as  a  memorial  for  a  well ;  Joseph 
mourned  7  days  for  Jacob.  The  rabbis  say 
God  employed  the  power  of  answering  this 
number  to  perfect  the  greatness  of  Samuel,  his 
name  answering  the  value  of  the  letters  in  the 
Hebrew  word  which  signifies  7,  whence  Han- 
nah, his  mother,  in  her  thanks,  says  "  that  the 
barren  had  brought  forth  the  seven th.^'  In 
the  Scriptures  are  enumerated  7  resurrections  : 
the  widow's  son,  by  Elias;  the  Shunamite's 
son,  by  Elisha;  the  soldier  who  touched  the 
bcnes  of  the  prophet;  the  daughter  of  the 
ruler  of  the  synagogue ;  the  widow's  son  of 
Nain  ;  Lazarus  ;  and  our  blessed  Lord.  Out 
of  Mary  Magdalene  were  cast  7  devils.  The 
apostles  chose  7  deacons.  Enoch,  who  was 
translated,  was  the  seventh  after  Adam,  and 
Jesus  Christ  the  seventy-seventh  in  a  direct  line. 
Our  Saviour  spoke  7  times  from  the  cross,  on 
which  he  remained  7  hours;  he  appeared  7 
times  ;  after  7  times  7  days  he  sent  the  Holy 
Ghost.  In  the  Lord's  Prayer  are  7  petitions, 
expressed  in  7  times  7  words,  omitting  those  of 
a  mere  grammatical  connection.  Within  this 
number  are  contained  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
Apocalypse  revealed  to  the  7  churches  of  Asia; 
there  appeared  7  golden  candlesticks,  and  7  stars 
that  were  in  the  hand  of  Him  that  was  in  the 
midst ;  7  lamps  being  the  7  spirits  of  God;  the 
book  with 7  seals;  7  kings;  7  thunders;  7  thous- 
and men  slain  ;  the  dragon  with  7  hccids  ;  and 
the  7  angels  bearing  7  vials  of  wrath.  The  vision 
of  Daniel  7  weeks.  The  fiery  furnace  was 
made  7  times  hotter  for  Shadrach,  Meshaeh 
and  Abednego ;  Nebuchadnezzar  ate  grass  off 
the  field  7  years.  The  elders  of  Israel  were 
seventy.  There  are  also  numbered  7  heavens, 
7  planets,  7  stars,  7  wise  men,  7  champions  of 
Christendom,  7  notes  in  music,  7  primary  col- 
ors, 7  deadly  sins,  7  sacraments  in  the  Koman 
Catholic  Church.  The  seventh  son  was  consid- 
ered as  endowed  with  pre-eminent  wisdom  ;  the 


seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son  is  still  thought 
by  some  to  possess  the  power  of  healing  dis- 
eases spontaneously.  Perfection  is  likened  to 
gold  7  times  purified  in  the  fire ;  and  we  yet 
say,  "  You  frighten  me  out  of  my  7  senses." 
Anciently  a  child  was  not  named  before  7  days, 
not  being  accounted  fully  to  have  life  before 
that  periodical  day.  The  teeth  spring  out  in  the 
seventh  njonth,  and  are  renewed  in  the  seventh 
year,  when  infancy  is  changed  into  childhood. 
At  thrice  7  the  faculties  are  developed,  mau- 
hood  commences,  and  we  become  legally  com- 
petent to  all  civil  acts ;  at  four  times  7  a  man 
is  in  full  possession  of  his  strength;  at  five 
times  7  he  is  fit  for  the  business  of  the  world  ; 
at  six  times  7  he  becomes  grave  and  wise,  or 
never ;  at  seven  times  7  he  is  in  his  apogee, 
and  from  that  time  he  decays ;  at  eight  times 
7  he  is  in  his  climactric,  or  year  of  danger ; 
at  ten  times  7,  or  threescore  years  and  ten,  has 
by  the  royal  prophet  been  pronounced  the  nat- 
ural period  of  human  life.  There  were  7  chiefs 
before  Thebes.  The  blood  was  to  be  sprinkled 
7  times  before  the  altar ;  Naaman  was  to  be 
dipped  7  times  in  Jordan  ;  Apulcius  speaks  of 
the  dipping  of  the  head  7  times  for  purification. 
In  all  solemn  rites  of  purgation,  dedication  and 
consecration,  the  oil  or  water  was  7  times 
sprinkled.  The  house  of  wisdom,  in  Proverbs 
had  7  pillars. 


THE  RIGHT  USE  OF  POWER  AND  WEALTH. 
BY-  RUSKIN. 

I  believe  one  of  the  worst  symptoms  of  mod- 
ern society  to  be,  its  notion  of  great  inferior- 
ity and  ungentle  manliness,  as  necessarily  be- 
longing to  the  character  of  a  tradesman.  I  be- 
lieve tradesmen  may  be,  ought  to  be, — often 
are,  more  gentlemen  than  idle  or  useless  peo- 
ple ;  and  I  believe  that  art  may  do  noble  work 
by  recording  in  the  hall  of  each  trade  the 
services  which  men  belonging  to  that  trade 
have  done  for  their  country,  both  preserving 
the  portraits  and  recording  the  important  in- 
cidents in  the  lives  of  those  who  have  made 
great  advances  in  commerce  and  civilization. 
We  are  stewards  or  ministers  of  whatever  tal- 
ents are  intrusted  to  us.  Is  it  not  a  strange 
thing,  that  while  we  more  or  less  accept  the 
meaning  of  that  saying,  so  long  as  it  is  consid- 
ered metaphorical,  we  never  accept  its  meaning 
in  its  own  terms  ?  You  know  the  lesson  is  given 
us  under  the  form  of  a  story  about  money. 
Money  was  given  to  the  servants  to  make  use 
of ;  the  unprofitable  servant  dug  in  the  earth, 
and  hid  his  Lord's  money.  Well,  we,  in  our 
poetical  and  spiritual  application  of  this,  say, 
that  of  course  money  doesn't  mean  money ;  it 
means  wit,  it  means  intellect,  it  means  influ- 
ence in  high  quarters — it  means  every  thing 
in  the  world  except  itself.  And  do  not  you 
see  what  a  pretty  and  pleasant  come  off  there 
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is  for  most  of  us,  in  this  spiritual  application  ? 
Of  course,  if  we  bad  wit,  we  would  use  it  for 
the  good  of  our  fellow-creatures.  But  we 
havn't  wit.  Of  course,  if  we  had  influence  with 
the  Bishops,  we  would  use  it  for  the  good  of 
the  church  ;  but  we  havn't  any  influence  with 
the  Bishops.  Of  course,  if  we  had  political 
power,  we  would  use  it  for  the  good  of  the  na- 
tion ;  but  we  have  no  political  power  ;  we  have 
no  talents  entrusted  to  us  of  any  sort  or  kind. 
It  is  true  we  have  a  little  money,  but  the  para- 
ble can't  possibly  mean  any  thing  so  vulgar  as 
money;  our  money's  our  own. 

I  believe,  if  you  think  seriously  of  this  mat- 
ter, you  will  feel  that  the  first  and  most  literal 
application  is  just  as  necessary  a  one  as  any 
others — that  the  story  does  very  specially  mean 
what  it  says — plain  money;  and  that  the  rea- 
son we  don't  at  once  believe  it  does  so,  is  a  sort 
of  tacit  idea  that  while  thought,  wit  and  intel- 
lect, and  all  power  of  birth  and  position,  are  in- 
deed given  to  us,  and,  therefore,  to  be  laid  out 
for  the  Griver,  our  wealth  has  not  been  given 
to  us ;  but  we  have  worked  for  it,  and  have  a 
right  to  spend  it  as  we  choose.  I  think  you 
will  find  this  is  the  real  substance  of  our  under- 
standing in  this  matter.  Beauty,  we  say,  is 
given  by  God — it  is  a  talent ;  strength  is  given 
by  God — it  is  a  talent;  position  is  given 
by  God — it  is  a  talent ;  but  money  is  proper 
wages  for  our  day's  work.  It  is  not  a  talent,  it 
is  a  due.  We  may  justly  spend  it  on  ourselves, 
if  we  have  worked  for  it. 

And  there  would  be  some  shadow  of  excuse 
for  this,  were  it  not  that  the  very  power  of  ma- 
king the  money  is  itself  only  one  of  the  appli- 
cations of  that  intellect  or  strength  which  we 
confess  to  be  talents.  Why  is  one  man  richer 
than  another  ?  Because  he  is  more  industri- 
ous, more  persevering,  and  more  sagacious. 
Well,^  who  made  him  more  perseveringand  more 
sagacious  than  others  ?  That  power  of  endurance, 
that  quickness  of  apprehension,  that  calmness 
of  judgment,  which  enable  him  to  seize  the 
opportunities  that  others  lose,  and  persist  in 
the  li  nes  of  conduct  in  which  others  fail — are 
these  not  talents?  are  they  not  in  the  present 
date  of  the  world,  among  the  most  distinguish- 
ed and  influential  of  mental  gifts  ?  And  is  it 
not  wonderful,  that  while  we  should  be  utterly 
ashamed  to  use  a  superiority  of  body,  in  order 
to  thrust  our  weaker  companions  aside  from 
some  place  of  advantage,  we  unhesitatingly  use 
our  superiorities  of  mind  to  thrust  them  back 
from  whatever  good  that  strength  of  mind  can 
attain.  You  would  be  indignant  if  you  saw  a 
strong  man  walk  into  a  theatre  or  lecture  room, 
and  calmly  choosing  the  best  place,  take  his 
feeble  neighbor  by  the  shoulder,  and  turn  him 
out  of  it  into  the  back  seats,  or  the  street. 
You  would  be  equally  indignant  if  you  saw  a 
stout  fellow  thrust  himself  up  to  a  table  where 


some  hungry  children  were  being  fed,  and  reach 
his  arm  over  their  heads,  and  take  their  bread 
from  them.  But  you  are  not  the  least  indignant 
if,  when  a  man  has  stoutness  of  thought  and  swift- 
ness of  capacity,  and,  instead  of  being  long- 
armed  only,  has  the  much  greater  gift  of  being 
long-headed — you  think  it  perfectly  just  that  he 
should  use  his  intellect  to  take  the  bread  out  of 
the  mouths  of  all  the  other  men  in  the  town 
who  are  of  the  same  trade  with  him ;  or  use 
his  breadth  and  sweep  of  sight  to  gather  some 
branch  of  the  commerce  of  the  country  into 
one  great  cobweb,  of  which  he  is  himself  to  be 
the  central  spider,  making  every  thread  vibrate 
with  the  points  of  his  claws,  and  commanding 
every  avenue  with  the  facets  of  his  eyes.  You 
see  no  injustice  in  this. 

But  there  is  injustice;  and,  let  us  trust,  one 
which  honorable  men  will  at  no  very  distant 
period  disdain  to  be  guilty  of.  In  some  degree, 
however,  it  is  indeed  not  unjust  ;  in  some  de- 
gree it  is  necessary  and  intended.  It  is  assur- 
edly just  that  idleness  should  be  surpassed  by 
energy that  the  widest  influence  should  be 
possessed  by  those  who  are  best  able  to  wield 
it ;  and  that  a  wiso  man,  at  the  end  of  his 
career,  should  be  better  off  than  a  fool.  But 
for  that  reason,  is  the  fool  to  be  wretched,  ut- 
terly crushed  down,  and  left  in  all  the  sufl"ering 
which  his  conduct  and  capacity  naturally  in- 
flict ?  Not  so.  What  do  you  suppose  fools 
were  made  for  ?  That  you  might  tread  upon 
them,  and  starve  them,  and  get  the  better  of 
them  in  every  possible  way  ?  By  no  means. 
They  were  made  that  wise  people  might  take 
care  of  them.  That  is  the  true  and. plain  fact 
concerning  the  relations  of  every  strong  and 
wise  man  to  the  world  about  him.  He  has  his 
strength  given  him,  not  that  he  may  crush  the 
weak,  but  that  he  may  support  and  guide  them. 
In  his  own  household  he  is  to  be  the  guide  and 
support  of  his  children  ;  and  of  his  household 
he  is  still  to  be  the  father,  that  is,  the  guide 
and  support  of  the  weak  and  the  poor ;  not 
merely  of  the  meritoriously  weak  and  the  inno- 
cently poor,  but  of  the  guiltily  and  punishably 
poor ;  of  the  men  who  ought  to  have  known 
better,  to  the  poor  who  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
themselves.  It  is  nothing  to  give  pension  and 
cottage  to  the  widow  who  has  lost  her  son  ;  it 
is  nothing  to  give  food  and  medicine  to  the 
workman  who  has  broken  his  arm,  or  the  de- 
crepit woman  wasting  in  sickness.  But  it  is 
something  to  use  your  time  and  strength  to  war 
with  the  waywardness  and  thoughtlessness  of 
mankind ;  to  keep  the  erring  workman  in  your 
service  till  you  have  made  him  an  unerring  one ; 
and  to  direct  your  fellow-merchant  to  the  op- 
portunity which  his  dullness  would  have  lost. 
This  is  much;  but  it  is  yet  more,  when  you 
have  fully  achieved  the  superiority  which  is 
due  to  you,  and  acquired  the  wealth  which  is 
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the  fitting  reward  of  your  sagacity,  if  you  sol- 
emnly accept  the  responsibility  of  it,  as  it  is 
the  helm  and  guide  of  labor  far  and  near.  For 
you  ,who  have  it  in  your  hands,  are  in  reality 
the  pilots  of  the  power  and  effort  of  the  State. 
It  is  entrusted  to  you  as  an  authority  to  be  used 
for  good  or  evil,  just  as  completely  as  kingly 
authority  was  ever  given  to  a  prince,  or  military 
command  to  a  captain.  And,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  it  that  you  have  in  your  hands,  you 
are  the  arbiters  of  the  will  and  work  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  whole  issue,  whether  the  work  of 
the  State  shall  suffice  for  the  State  or  not,  de- 
pends upon  you.  You  may  stretch  out  your 
sceptre  over  the  heads  of  the  English  laborers, 
and  say  to  them,  as  they  stoop  to  its  waving, 
"  Subdue  this  obstacle  that  has  baffled  our 
fathers,  put  away  this  plague  that  consumes  our 
children ;  water  these  dry  places,  plough  these 
desert  ones,  carry  this  food  to  those  who  are  in 
hunger ;  carry  this  light  to  those  who  are  in 
darkness ;  carry  this  life  to  those  who  are  in 
death or  on  the  other  side,  you  may  say  to 
her  laborers  :  "  Here  am  I ;  this  power  is  in 
my  hand;  come,  build  a  mound  here  for  me  to 
be  throned  upon,  high  and  wide ;  come,  make 
crowns  for  my  head,  that  men  may  see 
them  shine  from  far  away;  come,  weave  tapes- 
tries for  my  feet,  that  I  may  tread  softly  on  the 
silk  and  purple ;  come,  dance  before  me,  that  I 
may  be  gay ;  and  sing  sweetly  to  me,  that  I 
may  slumber;  so  shall  I  live  in  joy  and  die  in 
honor.'^  And  better  than  such  an  honorable 
death,  it  were  that  the  day  had  perished  where- 
in we  were  born,  and  the  night  in  which  it  was 
said  there  is  a  child  conceived. 

I  trust  that  in  a  little  while,  there  will  be 
few  of  our  rich  men  who,  through  carelessness, 
or  covetousness,  thus  forfeit  the  glorious  office 
which  is  intended  for  their  hands.  I  said  just 
now,  that  wealth  ill  used  was  as  the  Bet  of  the 
spider,  entangling  and  destroying;  but  wealth 
well  used,  is  as  the  net  of  the  sacred  fisher  who 
gathers  souls  of  men  out  of  the  deep.  A  time 
will  come — I  do  not  think  even  now  it  is  far 
from  us — when  this  golden  net  of  the  world's 
wealth  will  be  spread  abroad  as  the  flaming 
meshes  of  the  morning  cloud  are  over  the  sky  ; 
bearing  with  them  the  joy  of  light  and  the  dew 
of  the  morning,  as  well  as  the  summons  to  honor- 
able and  peaceful  toil.  What  less  can  we  hope 
from  your  wealth  than  this,  rich  men  of  Eng- 
land, when  once  you  feel  fully  how,  by  the  I 
strength  of  your  possessions — not,  observe,  by 
the  exhaustion,  but  by  the  administration  of 
them  and  the  power — you  can  direct  the  acts, 
command  the  energies,  inform  the  ignorance, — 
prolong  the  existence  of  the  whole  human  race ; 
and  how,  even  of  worldly  wisdom,  which  man 
employs  faithfully,  it  is  true,  not  only  that  her 
ways  are  pleasantness,  but  that  her  paths  are 
peace  ;  and  that,  for  all  the  children  of  n^en,  as 


well  as  for  those  to  whom  she  is  given,  length 
of  days  are  in  her  right  hand^  as  in  her  left 
hand  riches  and  honor  ? 


For<i'rionds'  Intelligencer. 
MECHANISM  IN  NATURE.  NO.  I. 

Of  the  little  things  upon  the  earth  which  are 
exceeding  wise,  Solomon  says  : — "  The  spider 
taketh  hold  with  her  hands  and  is  in  king's 
palaces.'^ 

The  skilful  Arachne  of  which  I  am  going  to 
write,  does  not  belong  to  the  aquatic  class,  which. 

"  Bathe  unwet  their  oily  forms,  and  dwell, 
Beneath  the  surface  of  the  dimpling  well." 

Nor  does  she  spin  a  complex  toil,  or  artful 
fabric,  to  catch  heedless  flies  in  any  field,  or 
room,  or  palace,  but  constructs  a  palace  of  her 
own.  She  digs  deep  and  lays  the  foundations 
secure,  cements  the  walls  tightly  against  the 
intrusion  of  soiling  damps  and  unwelcome 
guests,  glues  to  the  smoothly  plastered  walls 
her  silken  tapestry,  and  fits  to  its  entrance,  do 
you  believe  me,  a  door,  most  ingeniously  hung 
on  a  hinge  and  fitted  into  a  rabbet.  This  door 
needs  no  latch  to  hold  it  shut,  for  she  either 
depends  on  gravity,  or  in  the  make  of  the  hinge 
she  puts  sufficient  elasticity  to  keep  it  closed. 

Is  not  the  little  architect,  who  can  accomplish 
such  work,  worthy  to  stand  before  kings  ? 

Not  the  villain  spider'^  this,  but  the  ingeni- 
ous artisan  skilled  in  many  trades.  Not  "  gloom- 
ily retired'^  is  she  in  a  "  squalid  burrow,''  but 
neatly  housed  in  a  beautiful  home  dazzling  and 
light  with  flossy  walls. 

As  this  habitation  is  regarded  the  perfection 
of  insect  architecture,  I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned 
for  giving  a  more  minute  account  of  it. 

A  very  good  specimen  was  kindly  loaned  me 
by  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institute,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  door  is  convex  within,  and,  like  the  inside 
of  the  tube,  is  very  smooth  and  light.  The 
mouth  of  the  tube  is  flared  outwards,  forming  a 
levelled  surface,  like  the  seat  of  a  conical  valve, 
against  which  the  door  closes.  The  form  of  the 
door  is  that  of  an  irregular  oval,  i  inches  long 
and  i  of  an  inch  wide,  the  side  to  which  the 
attachment  is  made  for  a  hinge  is  nearly- 
straight,  a  distance  of  f  of  an  inch.  Its  outer 
surlace  is  concave  and  rough,  with  cemented 
clay  and  small  pebbles,  and  like  the  out  side 
and  edge  of  the  tube  does  not  exhibit  any  signs 
of  the  fine  white,  silken  fabric  which  is  incor- 
porated with  the  inner  layers  of  earth  and  wet; 
nor  is  the  fibrous  texture  of  the  hinge  distinct- 
ly shown  from  without  at  the  attachment. 

This  hiding  of  the  inner  lining  seems  intend- 
ed to  elude  discovery,  and  indeed,  when  the 
door  is  closed,  so  closely  does  it  fit,  that  no  one 
would  think  of  looking  for  any  preparation  in  so 
unshapen  a  mass  of  clay.  The  depth  of  the 
tube  is  one  inch,  but  it  shows  signs  of  being 
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shortened  by  crushing.  The  construction  of 
the  door  is  strictJy  mechanical,  and  embodies 
economic  and  scientific  principles. 

It  is  difshed  to  give  increased  strength  with 
a  certain  quantity  of  material ;  the  convex  side 
turned  inwards  favors  an  easy  fitting  of  the  door, 
while  in  a  plastic  state  it  more  readily  adapts 
itself  to  the  irregularities  in  the  curve  of  the 
mouth  of  the  tube.  The  door  is  not  furnished 
with  either  knob  or  handle,  but  is  perforated 
with  holes  suited  to  the  claws  of  the  builder  by 
which  it  is  held  shut  against  intruders.  The 
cylindric  form  is  chosen  for  the  tube^  because 
it  has  the  greatest  capacity  with  a  certain 
amount  of  cementing  and  lining  of  the  wall,  is 
the  most  convenient  to  dig,  plaster  and  inter- 
weave with  silken  tissue  •  and  lastly,  it  is  best 
suited  to  the  wants  of  the  occupant. 

The  spot  selected  for  the  sonstruction  of  this 
habitation  is  a  bit  of  bare  sloping  ground ;  this 
secures  efi'ectual  drainage  from  the  mouth  of 
the  tube.  The  hinge  is  always,  placed  on  the 
liigli  side  of  the  tube  to  prevent  over-opening 
of  the  door,  should  it  happen  to  be  thrown  be- 
yond a  perpendicular.  Some  species  make  an 
express  provision  against  such  an  accident,  by 
thickening  the  door  just  over  the  hinge,  in  a 
way  very  similar  to  certain  kinds  of  butt  hinges 
which  are  made  to  hold  erect  the  lids  of  boxes. 

Some  species  make  their  doors  circular,  others 
semicircular;  the  doors  of  some,  if  divided  verti- 
cally, exhibit  a  more  complex  structure  than  is 
presented  by  the  exterior.    Some  of  them  are 
formed  of  "  thirty  alternate  layers  of  earth  and 
web,  emboxed,  as  it  were,  in  each  other  like  a 
set  of  scale  weights,"  or  nest  of  tubs.  "  If  these 
layers  of  webs,  are  examined  it  will  be  seen  that 
they  all  terminate  in  the  hinge,  so  that  the 
greater  the  volume  of  the  door,  the  more  power- 
ful is  the  hinge. In  some  of  the  deeper  tubes 
of  these  skillful  architects  there  are  threads 
woven  in  the  interior  lining,  or  the  lining  itself 
is  united  throughout  its  whole  length,  for  fhe 
purpose  of  communicating  to  the  occupant  any 
attempt  to  open  the  door.    "  Let  any  observer 
try  to  raise  the  door,  he  will  immediately  feel  a 
very  strong  resistance.'  The  spider,  warned  by 
the  vibrations  of  the  threads  which  extend  from 
the  door  to  the  bottom  of  her  gallery,  runs  with 
all  speed  to  the  door,  fastens  her  claws  in  the 
perforations  made  for  the  purpose,  and  pulls 
with  all  her  might;  if,  to  make  a  further  experi 
ment,  the  observer  fastens  down  the  door  so 
that  the  spider  cannot  force  it  open,  the  next 
morning  he  will  find  a  new  entrance,  with  a 
new  door  formed  at  a  small  distance  to  the  side 
of  the  original,  or  if  the  door  be  removed, 
another  will  be  constructed  in  less  than  twelve 
hours.'^      The  habitation  thus  singularly  form- 
ed and  defended  is  not  used  as  a  snare,  but 
merely  as  a  safe  abode  for  the  builder;  hunt- 
ing her  prey  at  night  only,  and  when  secured 


it  is  taken  within  doors  and  devoured  in  se- 
curity." 

In  this  cunningly  wrought  burrow  we  find 
several  devices  prefigured,  which  we  enjoy  in  a 
larger  way  in  our  modern  dwellings,  of  which 
we  may  mention  the  door  with  its  hinges, 
handle  and  spring  attachments,  the  door  frame 
with  its  bevelled  edge  or  rabbet,  into  which  the 
door  closely  fits,  and  the  bell  wire. 

The  sensitive  lining  fabric  of  these  galleries, 
which  seem  to  give  warning  of  burglarious  at- 
tempts from  without,  is  a  much  more  simple 
and  eff"ective  contrivance  than  any  of  the  hun- 
dred and  one  door  and  shutter  alarums  which 
our  inventors  have  been  busy  in  devising  for 
our  safety. 

The  admixture  of  fibrous  material  with  plas- 
ter and  the  art  of  plastering  are  successfully 
practised  by  this  little  animal^  and  more  than 
this,  the  ornamental  covering  of  the  walls  by  the 
finest  and  whitest  silk  is  so  luxurious  in  its 
beauty  and  comfort,  as  to  warrant  us  in  calling 
this  operative  not  only  a  mason  and  builder,  but 
also  an  artist.  Y. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  3,  1864. 

To  Subscribers. — We  acknowledge  our 
gratification  at  the  interest  that  has  been 
manifested  in  the  continuance  of  this  periodical. 
From  many  of  our  Subscribers  we  have  received 
not  only  valuable  suggestions  as  to  our  future 
course,  but  also  liberal  pecuniary  offers. 

After  much  deliberation,  we  have  concluded 
to  continue  the  publication  of  Friends'  Intelli- 
gencer :  a  new  volume  to  commence  on  the 
11th  of  3d  month  next,  at  $3  per  single  copy, 
and  $2.50  for  clubs.  These  terms,  we  believe, 
will  make  the  paper  self  sustaining,  provided 
the  subscription  list  is  not  reduced,  nor  the 
prices  of  labor  and  material  again  advanced. 
This  course  is  not  only  more  just  to  our 
Friends,  but  more  pleasant  to  ourselves,  than 
to  owe  the  continuance  6f  our  periodical  to  the 
liberality  of  a  few. 

Those  not  wishing  to  renew  their  subscrip- 
tions at  the  advanced  price,  will  please  send 
word  immediately  by  mail  to  the  Agent  Those 
not  heard  from,  will  be  considered  subscribers 
to  volume  2iid. 

Terms, — Foyahle  in  advance  : 
$3  per  single  copy. 

$2.50  club  rate;  or,  four  copies  for  $10. 
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Died,  at  ber  residence,  Maple  Grove,  Huntington 
county,  Ind.,  on  the  12th  of  6th  month,'  1864,  Mary 
Jane,  wife  of  William  Tyson,  in  the  50th  year  of  her 
age,  after  a  lingering  illness,  which  she  bore  with 
Christian  resignation,  often  mentioning  that  it  was 
a  solemn  thing  to  die;  yet  she  viewed  the  solemn 
moment  joyfully,  believing  that  the  work  her  Bless- 
ed Master  had  for  her  to  do  was  accomplished,  and 
arrarged  her  matters  as  though  she  was  about 
going  on  a  journey.  Some  time  previous  to  her 
dissolution  she  had  her  neighbors  called  in,  and 
after  giving  them  very  excellent  advice,  bade  them 
affectionately  farewell,  looking  forward  to  her  dis- 
solution with  joy  and  rejoicing,  and  quietly  passed 
away  without  sigh  or  groan. 

 ,  on  the  7th  of  11th  month,  1864,  Mahlon 

Gbegg,  aged  52  years;  a  member  of  Philadelphia 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the.  17th  of  11th  month,  1864,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  his  son,  in  Philadelphia,  Jacob  W.  Corlies, 
aged  73  years;  a  member  of  New  Garden  Monthly 
Meeting. 

 ,  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  the  l7th  of  11th  month, 

1864,  Susan  R,.,  wife  ot  Isaac  Battin,  and  daughter 
of  John  Wilson,  of  Valley  township,  Montour  co.,  Pa., 
aged  29  years. 

 ,  In  Brooklyn,  on  the  17th  of  11th  month, 

1864,  Richard  R.,  sou  of  Richard  R.  and  Harriet  T. 
Haines,  aged  15  months. 

 ,  at  Maiden  Creek,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th 

of  2d  month,  1864,  of  pleuri-pneumonia,  Elizabeth 
Wright,  aged  68  years,  5  months  and  22  days. 

 ,  at  Maiden  Creek,  on  the  morning  of  the 

8th  of  nth  month,  1864,  of  pneumonia,  Deborah 
Wright,  aged  61  years,  2  months  and  4  days. 

 ,  at  her  residence,  at  Newberry,  on  the  16th 

of  8th  month,  1864,  of  laryngeal  consumption, 
LociSA  Garretson,  daughter  of  Joel  and  Elizabeth 
V.  Garretson,  in  the  44th  year  of  her  age;  a  mem- 
ber of  Newberry  Particular  and  Monallen  Monthly 
Meeting,  Pa.  Her  disease  was  very  lingering  and 
accompanied  with  great  suffering,  which  she  bore 
I  with  patience  and  resignation. 

 ,  on  the  30th  of  10th  month,  1864,  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  bowels,  Willie  H.,  son  of  Joel  V.  and 
Hannah  Ann  Garreison,  of  Monallen  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, Pa.,  aged  7  months  and  4  days. 

 ,  on  the  21st  of  11th  month,  1864,  Seth  Tyson, 

aged  73  years  ;  a  member  of  Green  Street  Monthly 
Meeting. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  Friends'  Association  for  the 
aid  and  elevation  of  the  Freedmen,  will  be  held  at 
Race  Street  Meeting  House  on  Fourth -day  evening, 
7th  of  12th  month,  1864,  at  7i  oclock.  Friends  and 
Others  interested  are  invited  to  attend. 

Samuel  H.  Gartley,  ( 
Anne  Shoemaker,  ) 


Wanted, — A  suitable  man  as  Agent  near  Fortress 
Monroe,  to  attend  to  forwarding  some  of  the  Freed 
people  to  homes  in  the  North.  Address 

J.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  No.  413  Franklin  iSt.,  Phila. 


An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  Friends  within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  for  promoting  subscriptions  to 
Swarthmore  College,  will  be  held  on  Seventh-day^ 
morning,  the  3d  of  12th  month,  1864,  at  11  o'clock, 
at  Race  Street  Meeting  House.  It  is  very  desirable 
that  reports  should  be  received  from  the  several 
local  committees  throug-hout  our  Yearly  Meeting. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Clerk. 

One  great  principle,  -whicli  we  should  lay  down 
as  immovably  true,  is,  that  if  a  good  work  can- 
not be  carried  on  by  the  calm,  self- controlled, 
benevolent  spirit  of  Christianity,  then  the  time 
for  doing  it  has  not  come.  We  ought  to  think 
much  more  of  walking  in  the  right  path  than 
of  reaching  our  end.  \Ye  should  desire  virtue 
more  than  success. —  Chanmng. 


Clerks. 


An  invitation  is  extended  to  young  persons  will- 
ing to  volunteer  and  assist  in  teaching,  one  or  two 
nights  each  week,  at  the  evening  school,  Nineteenth 
and  Spring  Garden  Streets. 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  of  Friends  for 
the  Rflief  of  the  SuflFering  Poor  (with  fuel),  this 
evening,  the  3d  of  12th  month,  1864,  at  8  o'clock,  at 
Race  Screet  Meeting  House,  central  building. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Clerk. 


THE  COLORED  SCHOOLS  IN  LOUISIANA. 

By  a  General  Order,  No.  23,  provision  was 
made  in  Louisiana  for  the  establishment  of  free 
schools  for  the  freed  people,  more  especially  the 
young.    A  bureau  of  education  was  authorized 
j  to  establish  primary  schools,  nominate  teachers, 
;  erect  school-houses,  and  to  regulate  the  course 
of  studies,  with  other  supervisory  powers.  They 
j  entered  diligently  upon  the  discharge  of  their 
'  official  duties,  manifesting  equal  devotion  and 
\  energy.    From  a  recent  report  of  the  supcrin- 
,  tendent  of  public  education,  we  learn  that  there 
,  have  been  created  and  are  now  maintained 
i  seventy-eight  of  these  colored  schools,  coropri- 
I  sing  7,900  pupils  and  125  instructors.     As  a 
guaranty  of  their  competency,  the  latter  were 
required  in  advance  to  attend  a  normal  class  for 
I  a  period  proportionate  to  their  attainments. 
Loyal  Louisiana  within  our  army  lines  embraces 
upward  of  15,000  colored  children,  and  of  these 
it  is  evident  more  than  half  are  enrolled  among 
scholars.    Ere  long  it  is  anticipated  a  majority 
of  the  remainder  will  also  partake  of  the  facil- 
ities for  learning.     The  parish  schools  have 
been  well  attended,  and  in  the  short  time  since 
their  opening  have  developed  promising  quali- 
ties in  the  African  mind  and  character.  Three 
and  four  months  have  sufficed  to  supplant  the 
alphabet  with  the  primary  reader,  and  to  render 
intelligible  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic.  The 
most  intelligent  planters  operate  heartily  with 
the  bureau.    The  city  schools  number  fifteen, 
with  forty-one  instructors,  and  average  an  atten- 
dance of  1,900,  who  range  in  years  from  five  to 
eighteen,  besides  some  adults  of  both  sexes — 
servants  and  laborers — who  take  from  the  hours 
of  their  daily  toil  a  portion  for  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge.    A  year  ago,  half  the  children 
were  ignorant  of  their  letters;  and  still  some 
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1,400  have  not  yet  been  brought  to  school  at  i 
all. 

It  is  remarked  that,  in  spite  of  the  poverty  of 
their  parents,  many  of  whom  were  slaves  tillFar- 
ragut  brought  deliverance  in  1862,  the  children 
always  present  themselves  at  school  with  clean 
faces  and  hands,  and  their  shoes  and  garments 
however  badly  patched,  are  scrupulously  tidy. 
Their  desire  to  learn  is  intense,  and  their  ability 
good.  Their  perceptive  faculties  are  stronger 
than  the  receptive  or  retentive.  No  rigid  dis- 
cipline is  necessary  to  their  management,  and  it 
is  said  of  them — which  ought  to  be  true  of  white 
students,  and  which,  if  it  were  inculcated  at 
home  by  parents,  would  go  far  toward  abolishing 
the  use  of  the  rod  or  other  violence — that"  the 
threat  to  -deprive  them  by  expulsion  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  instruction  suffices  to  reduce  the 
most  refractory  to  obedience." 

Such  was  the  prejudice  in  a  community  lately 
slaveholding,  that  it  was  feared  that  teachers 
must  all  be  sought  in  the  North.  It  is  pleasing 
to  record  the  fact  that  many  Southern-born 
women  and  natives  of  Louisiana  were  found  in 
New  Orleans,  who  braved  all  calumnies,  insults, 
and  social  proscription,  for  the  noble  work  of 
enlightening  a  despised  and  just  unshackled 
race.  The  future  of  the  South  looks  bright 
when  these  beneficent  changes  can  occur  in  a 
twelvemonth. — JV.  Y.  IndependenL 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  RIGHTS  OF  COLORED  PASSENGERS. 

In  San  Francisco,  in  the  12th  District  Court 
of  California,  Judge  0.  C.  Pratt  presiding,  an 
interesting  case  came  up  for  settlement  on  the 
2d  ult.  A  colored  woman,  who  had  been  for- 
cibly ejected  from  a  horse  car,  had  applied  for 
redress,  and  the  answer  of  the  Company  to  the 
court  was,  that  their  rules  prohibited  a  negro 
or  mulatto  person  from  riding  in  their  convey- 
ances. The  plaintiff  moved  to  strike  out  this 
rule. 

The  judge  approached  the  subject  as  one  of 
great  public  interest,  and  comparatively  new 
to  the  judicial  record.     He  remarked  that 

this  absence  of  precedent  excites  but  little 
wonder  when  it  is  remembered  in  how  light 
esteem  negro  or  mulatto  persons  have  been 
holden  for  near  200  years,  by  the  whites,  in 
whose  control  have  been  placed  and  exercised 
the  law-making  and  law-construing  powers  of 
the  land.'^  He  spoke  of  the  injustice  of  the 
Dred  Scott  Decision,  and  said  :  "  It  has  been 
already  quite  too  long  tolerated  by  the  domi- 
nant race  to  see  with  indifference  the  negro  or 
mulatto  treated  as  a  brute,  insulted,  wronged, 
enslaved,  made  to  wear  a  yoke,  to  tremble  be- 
fore white  men,  to  serve  him  as  a  tool,  to  hold 
property  and  life  at  his  will,  to  surrender  to 
him  his  intellect  and  conscience,  and  to  seal 
his  lips  and  belie  his  thoughts  through  dread 


i  of  the  white  man's  power.  Was  not  the  Grov- 
ernment  ordained  to  defend  the  weak  against 
the  strong;  to  exalt  right  above  iniylit  ;  and  to 
assure  the  rights  of  each  and  all,  however  low- 
ly or  exalted,  and  to  make  them,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, inviolate?  And,  finally,  is  what  is  asked 
by  defendant  in  this  case  anything  less  than 
to  make  the  Court  an  instrument  of  power  to 
trample  upon  right  ;  and  if  this  is  kue,  what 
support  is  ofi'ered  us  in  so  doing,  except  the  in- 
vocation of  prejudices  which  have  no  holier 
origin  than  in  brutal  propensities,  and  a  wil- 
lingness to  assist  in  perpetuating  a  relic  of  bar- 
barism ?" 

In  reply  to  the  plea  that  companies  had  a 
right  to  regulate  their  own  operations,  the 
Judge  obser>-ed  :  ^'  That  railroad  companies 
have  a  right  to  make  rules  for  the  proper  man- 
agement of  their  business  is  undoubted  ;  but  it 
is  denied  that  such  power  extends  to  the  estab-* 
lishment  of  regulations  whereby,  in,effeet,  they 
provide  and  declare  that  duties  imposed  upon 
them  by  law  shall  not  he  performed.  To  regu- 
late the  mode  of  transacting  their  legitimate 
business  is  one  thing,  but  to  refuse  through 
such  regulation  i;he  performance  of  their  just 
duties  is  another  and  very  different  thing." 

After  proving  that  the  law  which  binds  com- 
mon carriers  does  not  admit  the  excuse  of  color 
for  the  non-performance  of  duty,  the  Judge 
concluded  in  these  words  :  "  Opposition  to 
doing  a  duty  thought  by  the  Court  to  be  un- 
mist.ikably  enjoined  on  the  defendant,  resting 
solely  on  prejudice  against  plaintiff's  color  and 
race,  and  the  fancied  or  real  absence  of  profit 
to  defendant's  business,  should  the  duty  be  per- 
formed, can  hardly  be  expected  to  receive 
countenance  or  assistance  from  tribunals  es- 
tablished to  enforce  rights  and  redress  wrongs. 
If  public  opinion  on  this  subject  is  stronger 
than  the  law,  let  it  take  the  form  of  embodi- 
ment in  legislation^  and  then  it  can  receive  ju- 
dicial rei'ognition  ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  our 
province  is  to  adjudge  plaintiff's  legal  rights, 
and  defendant's  duties,  as  we  find  them. 

"  Let  the  motion,  therefore,  to  strike  out  be 
allowed." 

Notwithstanding  the  increasing  evidences  of 
the  desire  to  render  to  our  colored*,  population 
their  just  rights,  they  are  still  excluded  from 
the  common  means  of  transit  afforded  by  our 
street  cars.  It  is  well  for  us  to  examine  how 
far  regulations,  so  materially  affecting  the  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  one  portion  of  our  cit- 
izens, are  in  accordance  with  the  civil  law,  or 
with  that  principle  of  justice  and  right  which 
should  govern  us  on  all  occasions. 

H. 


Our  merits  procure  us  the  esteem  of  men 
of  sense,  aud  our  good  fortunes  that  of  the 
public. 
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CHILDREN. 

Come  to  me,  0  ye  children  ! 

For  I  hear  you  at  your  play, 
And  the  questions  that  perplexed  me 

Have  vanished  quite  aw^ay. 

Ye  open  the  eastern  windows, 

That  look  towards  the  sun, 
Where  thoughts  are  singing  swallows 

And  the  brooks  of  morning  run. 

In  your  hearts  are  the  birds  and  the  sunshine, 
In  your  thoughts  the  brooklet's  flow. 

But  in  mine  is  the  wind  of  Autumn 
And  the  first  fall  of  the  snow. 

Ah  !  what  would  the  world  be  to  us 

If  the  children  were  no  more  ? 
We  should  dread  the  desert  behind  us 

Worse  than  the  dark  before. 

What  the  leaves  are  to  the  forest, 

With  light  and  air  for  food, 
Ere  their  sweet  and  tender  juices 

Have  been  hardened  into  wood, — 

That  to  the  world  are  children  ; 

Through  them  it  feels  the  glow 
Of  a  brighter  and  sunnier  climate 

Than  reaches  the  trunks  below. 

Come  to  me,  0  ye  children  ! 

And  whisper  in  mine  ear 
What  the  birds  and  the  winds  are  singing 

In  your  sunny  atmosphere. 

For  what  are  all  onr  contrivings, 

And  the  wisdom  of  our  books, 
When  compared  with  your  caresses, 

And  the  gladness  of  your  looks? 

Ye  are  better  than  all  the  ballads 

That  ever  were  sung  or  said  ; 
For  ye  are  living  poems, 

And  all  the  rest  are  dead. 

Longfellow. 


JUDGE  KINDLY. 
Judge  kindly.    0,  you  cannot  tell 

How  oft  the  troubled  heart 
May  seek  to  hide  its  griefs  in  smiles, 

And  act  a  careless  part. 

How  oft  beneath  the  ringing  laugh, 

A  moan  is  smothered  there  ; 
And  in  some  hasty,  thoughtless  word. 

Is  breathed  an  earnest  prayer. 

And  0,  perhaps,  when  heaviest  " 

The  heart  by  sorrows  pressed, 
The  words  and  actions  often  are 

Most  carelessly  expressed. 

Then  kindly  judge;  it  is  no  proof 

Because  the  words  are  light, 
That  nobler  thoughts  are  buried,  or 

The  heart 's  no  longer  right.  A.  0. 


If  a  man  would  be  alone,  let  him  look  at  tlie 
ars.  The  rajs  that  come  from  those  heavenly 
)rlds,  will  separate  between  him  and  vulgar 
ings.  One  might  think  the  atmosphere  was 
ade  transparent  with  the  design,  to  give  man, 

tl^e  heavenly  bodies,  the  perpetual  presence 


of  the  sublime.  Seen  in  the  streets  of  cities, 
how  great  they  are  !  If  the  stars  should  ap- 
pear one  night  in  a  thousand  years,  how  would 
men  believe  and  adore ;  and  preserve  for  many 
generations  the  remembrance  of  the  city  of  God 
which  had  been  shown  !  But  every  night  come 
out  these  preachers  of  beauty,  and  light  the 
universe  with  their  admonishing  smile. — Na- 
ture. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
COLCHICUM. 

Florence  Nightingale,  in  her   "  Notes  on 
Nursing,"  says,  "  I  have  known  ladies  who 
both  gave  and  took  physic,  who  would  not  take 
pains  to  learn  the  names  of  the  commonest  med- 
icines, and  confounded  for  example,  colocynth 
with  colchicum."    How  many  of  the  readers 
of  the  Intelligencer  know  the  difference  ?  or,  in 
reality,  what  either  of  them  is  ?    The  colchi- 
cum  to  which  she  refers  is  the  Colchicum  au- 
tumnale,  or  meadow  saffron,  a  bulbous,  perenni' 
al  plant,  indigenous  to  the  low,  wet  meadows  of 
Colchis,  in  Asia,  whence  it  has  been  dissemina- 
ted  throughout   the    temperate    portions  of 
Europe,  and  introduced  into  this  country  as  a 
garden  plant.    Its  habit  of  growth  is  peculiar. 
The  leaves,  which  are  radical,  about  fi-  e  inches 
lojDg,  broad  at  the  base  and  tapering  to  a  point, 
appear  in  the  spring,  and  about  midsummer  die 
away.    In  the  9th  month  the  flowers,  which, 
are  of  a  rosy-purplish  color,  make  their  appear- 
ance.   The  corabla  consists  of  a  tube  five  inches 
long,  two-thirds  of  which  is  concealed  in  the 
ground,  expanding  into  a  six-parted  limb  at  the 
top  ;  somewhat  resembling  the  flower  of  the 
crocus  sativus  or  fall  crocus,  from  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  easily  distinguished  by  having  six 
stamens  and  three  styles,  whereas  the  crocus  Ijas 
but  three  stamens  and  one  style.    The  seed 
vessel  consists  of  a  three-lobed,  three-celled 
capsule  and  appears  with  the  leaves  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  and  is  said  never  to  mature  when 
growing  upon  dry  ground  or  in  confined  gardens. 
Both  the  bulbs  and  seeds  are  used  medicinally, 
acting  upon  the  nervous  system,  allaying  pain, 
and  producing  other  sedative  effects,  and  in  over 
doses  is  capable  of  producing  dangerous  and 
even  fatal  results.    It  is  chiefly  used  in  the 
treatment  of  gout  and  rheumatism,  and  is  con- 
sidered almost  a  specific  in  the  former  disease. 

The  cultivation  of  the  bulb  has  been  at  vari- 
ous times  attempted  in  this  country,  but  not 
with  very  encouraging  success.  Whenever  they 
have,  in  a  measure,  succeeded,  they  have  been 
preferred  to  those  imported,  on  account  of  their 
containing  more  of  the  active  principle  in  a 
fresh  than  in  a  dried  state,  and  the  greater  cer- 
tainty of  their  being  unadulterated  with  for- 
eign matter. 

Colocynth  is  prepared  from  the  fruit  of  the 
Cucurmis  colocynthis,  or  bitter  cucumber — an 
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annual  trailing  plant  growing  in  various  tropical 
countries,  and  imported  principally  from  the 
Levant.  As  a  medicine  it  is  used  in  combina- 
tion with  various  other  articles  as  an  efficient 
and  safe  cathartic.  M. 
Quakertown  11th  mo.,  1864. 

From  the  Agriculturist. 
TWO  WAYS  OF  GOVERNING  CHILDREN. 

The  best  government  of  children  is  that  which 
trains  them  to  properly  rule  themselves.  A  boy 
who  refrains  from  wrong  only  or  principally  be- 
cause he  fears  the  rod,  is  in  a  fair  way  to  ruin  ; 
■when  he  has  grown  too  large  to  be  whipped  re- 
straint will  be  gone,  and  he  will  hasten  to  grat- 
ify his  passions  all  the  more  fiercely  because  of 
the  previously  enforced  denial  of  indulgence 
the  constant  effort  of  parents  should  be  to  teach 
children  that  inconvenience,  pain,  and  misery, 
are  the  natural  consequences  of  transgression. 
Merely  repeating  this  day  after  day  to  a  child 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  implant  it  as  a  principle 
of  action.  It  may  be  thus  impressed  on  the  mem- 
ory, but  not  on  the  life.  Children  learn  to  avoid 
physical  danger,  first  by.  experiencing  the  pain 
resulting  from  it.  No  child  will  let  fire  alone 
merely  from  being  told  that  it  will  burn  ;  but 
after  he  has  once  or  twice  felt  the  smart,  he  will 
not  only  shun  the  flame,  but  he  will  be  more 
likely  to  heed  future  warnings,  both  of  this  dan- 
ger and  of  others  against  which  his  parents 
may  caution  him.  If  his  constant  experience 
be  that  transgression  of  the  commands  and  dis- 
regard of  the  counsels  of  his  guardians  are  inev- 
itably followed  by  evil  consequences  which  he 
can  feel,  and  that  his  pain  is  the  direct  result  of ! 
his  infraction,  he  will  ultimately  be  convinced 
of  the  superior  wisdom  those  in  authority 
ov^r  him,  and  of  their  just  and  kind  motives  in 
imposing  restraint.  "I  always  whip  my  boy 
when  he  disobeys  me,  and  yet  I  cannot  make 
him  mind,''  was  the  reply  of  a  parent  to  the 
writer,  when  urging  the  necessity  of  proper  dis- 
cipline. In  this  case,  and  it  is  one  of  thou- 
sands, pain  followed  disobedience  not  as  a  direct 
result,  but  only  as  an  arbitrary  and  temporary 
coDsequence.  The  boy  might  feel  that  perhaps 
the  whipping  cam.e  merely"  because  the  father 
was  displeased,  and  console  himself  with  the 
reflection  that  at  some  day  he  would  be  too 
big  to  whip.  Or,  as  is  more  frequently  the  case, 
the  thought  might  be,  ^'1  will'look  out  and  not 
get  cawjht  next  time/'  As  an  illustration  of 
another  and  better  mode  of  treament  take  the 
following,  which  occurred  under  the  writer's  no- 
tice. A  lady  had  placed  a  quantity  of  grapes  in 
a  closet  for  safe  keeping  until  she  could  pre- 
serve them.  Her  little  boy  found  them,  and 
slily  helped  himself  so  liberally  that  the  loss  was 
noticed.  He  was  called  to  account,  plead 
guilty,  for  the  proof  was  strong,  and  received 
not  a  whipping,  but  the  following  just  sentence : 


"  I  am  sorry  you  chose  to  take  your  share  of  th«i 
grapes  slily  and  dishonestly,  when  by  waiting  ; 
httle  you  could  have  enjoyed  them  with  thii 
rest  of  us,  and  with  out  fear  or  shame.  Of  course- 
you  cannot  expect  any  more,  having  eaten  you 
portion,  and  I  shall  not  allow  you  to  have  them.' 
The  sentence  was  faithfully  carried  out.  Ever; 
time  the  preserved  grapes  came  upon  the  tabl 
the  little  fellow  felt  not  only  the  deprivation  o 
the  luxury,  but  he  could  trace  the  natural  am 
just  connection  between  his  sin  and  its  punish  j 
ment,  and  the  lesson  was  remembered  longe  | 
than  a  severe  whipping  would  have  been.  A  bo; 
who  should  refuse  to  bring  water  or  cut  wood  o 
milk  the  cows,  or  do  other  similar  work,  wouh 
be  more  successfully  treated  by  being  denied  hi; 
share  in  the  benefit  of  these  operations,  than  b^- 
scolding  or  whipping.  Thus  in  most  cases  of  dis 
cipline,  the  punishment  may  be  so  directly  con 
nected  with  the  offence,  that  the  child  will  wisi 
to  escape  the  effect  by  avoiding  the  cause,  am 
learn  to  do  this  habitually ;  and  when  this  ii 
done,  a  long  step  is  gained  toward  the  practic( 
of  self  government,  and  a  foundation  of  gooc 
principles  is  laid  for  his  continuance  in  well 
doing  when  jmrental  control  can  no  longer  b(' 
exerted.  \ 

From  Thoughts  in  my  Garden. 

SQUIRRELS.  ! 

BY  MARY  G.  WARE. 

Until  quite  recently,  troops  of  the  litthj 
striped  squirrel  have  formed  a  pretty  featurej 
of  my  garden  and  its  neighborhood.  A  largti 
walnut  tree  near  the  house  furnished  them} 
with  their  winter  stores,  and  their  merry  gam-i| 
bols  were  a  source  of  almost  constant  enter-! 
tainment  during  the  warmer  months.  Nothin&j 
could  be  more  graceful  than  their  mode  of  tra-} 
versing  the  whole  village,  leaping  from  tree  tcf; 
tree  with  a  rapidity  and  ease  that  seemedj 
almost  like  the  flight  of  a  bird.  No  one,  for  a 
long  time,  thought  of  disturbing  them,  and| 
they  multiplied  from  year  to  year,  and  grew 
more  familiar  as  they  found  nothing  in  theii 
treatment  they  received  to  awaken  their  fears; 

Nothing  could  seem  more  harmless  thaci 
these  happy  little  creatures ;  but,  as  theii! 
nu*tibers  increased,  it  was  found  that  thej 
were  so  destructive  to  the  fruit  of  the  peai 
tree  that  it  became  evident  we  must  make  oui 
choice  between  destroying  the  squirrels  or  giv 
ing  up  this  delicious  fruit  to  their  enjoyment 
A  neighboring  sportsman  soon  settled  the 
question  beyond  debate ;  and  now,  though  J 
miss  the  squirrels,  I  should  not  be  willing  t( 
recall  them  at  the  price  of  the  fruit.  Then 
destruction  of  the  pears  was  the  more  aggra- 
vating because  they  ate  nothing  but  the  seeds, 
With  their  sharp  little  teeth  they  would  cul 
off  the  flower  end  of  the  fruit,  as  if  with  a 
knife,. just  above  the  seeds;  and,  after  picking 
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these  out,  leave  the  stem  end  hanging  upon 
the  tree.  The  quantity  of  fruit  they  would 
destroy  in  a  single  day  was  quite  astonishing. 

Another  vexatious  trick  of  these  graceful 
little  animals,  is  their  fondness  for  robbing 
birds'  nests — devouring  the  eggs  or  the  re- 
cently-hatched birds,  with  great  avidity. 

A  few  days  since,  as  I  was  driving  through 
a  retired  wood,  my  attention  was  attracted  by 
cries  and  alarmed  excitement  of  two  birds  flut- 
tering around  the  bough  of  a  tree  that  over- 
hung the  way.  I  stopped  to  ascertain  what 
was  the  hciatter,  and  soon  found  sufficient 
cause  for  the  distress  of  the  poor  birds  in  the 
person  of  a  squirrel  who  had  ensconced  him- 
self in  their  nest,  looking  as  much  at  home  as 
if  he  were  there  of  right. 

The  birds  were  of  the  smallest  variety  of 
sparrow,  scarcely  larger  than  humming-birds, 
and  so  much  smaller  than  the  squirrel,  that 
their  attacks,  as  they  pounced  upon  him  in, 
their  circling  flights,  seemed  not  co  disturb  his 
enjoyment  in  the  least. 

When  I  first  caught  sight  of  him  he  had  an 
egg  entirely  within  his  jaws,  which  he  could 
not  quite  close  over  it,  so  that  I  could  see  the 
shell  all  round  his  mouth  between  his  teeth. 
He  seemed  to  use  a  good  deal  of  care  in  break- 
ing the  shell,  as  if  he  feared  losing  its  con- 
tents, and  then  took  one-half  of  it  out  of  his 
mouth  with  his  right  paw,  and  tossed  it  from 
him,  and  then  with  the  other  paw  removed 
the  other  half,  with  a  jaunty  sort  of  imperti- 
nence, as  if  he  wanted  to  show  me  he  was  quite 
at  his  ease  out  of  my  reach.  For  a  few  seconds 
he  seemed  to  give  himself  up  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  delicate  morsel,  like  a  veritable  epicure ; 
then  folding  himself  up,  as  if  he  intended 
passing  the  day  in  his  stolen  quarters,  he  put 
his  head  on  one  side  and  fixed  his  keen  little 
black  eyes  upon  me,  with  an  air  that  seemed  to 
say,  "And  now,  what  do  you  propose  doing 
about  it  I  watched  him  for  some  minutes, 
unable  to  reach  him  with  any  weapon  I  had  at 
command ;  and  then,  finding  he  kept  his  posi- 
tion, as  if  he  never  meant  to  stir  so  long  as  I 
continued  looking  at  him,  I  drove  on,  leaving 
the  old  birds  still  circling  about  him,  and  dart- 
ing down  upon  him  in  vain  efforts  to  drive  him 
away. 

It  is  difficult  to  restrain  one^s  self  from  feel- 
ings of  anger  and  resentment  on  seeing  animals 
preying  upon  other  animals ;  and  yet  it  seems 
to  be  a  law  of  the  Divine  Providence  that  each 
family  of  the  animal  races  should  be  decimated 
to  serve  as  food  for  some  other  family.  Where 
any  species  is  protected  from  such  destruction, 
it  soon  becomes  so  numerous  as  to  be  trouble- 
some, and  perhaps  even  injurious,  although  it 
may  seem  in  its  nature,  like  the  squirrel,  per- 
fectly harmless  and  innocent.  Restraint  seems 
to  be  the  first  law  of  order  in  all  created  things. 


Without  it,  everything  impinges  upon  the  lib- 
erty of  its  neighbor. 

So,  in  the  mind  of  man,  no  one  trait,  how- 
ever innocent  it  may  seem,  can  be  indulged 
without  restraint,  and  not  prevent  the  due 
development  of  other  traits.  Take  for  instance 
the  playfulness  of  the  mind,  which  seems  to 
correspond  to  the  gambols  bf  the  squirrel. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  attributes  of 
childhood,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  it 
should  be  retained  through  life,  for  it  helps  to 
lighten  care  and  to  keep  the  mind  fresh  and 
buojant.  Still,  this  trait  must,  like  every 
other  quality  of  the  mind,  be  restrained,  or  it 
becomes  positively  vicious  in  its  development 
degenerating  into  a  levity  that  saps  the  foun- 
dation of  all  those  serious  views  of  life  which 
are  absolutely  essential  in  the  formation  of  a 
character  of  any  moral  worth. 

Levity  is  often  an  amusing  trait,  and  when 
accompanied  by  grace  and  beauty  has  some- 
times a  fascinating  power,  when  one  is  uncon- 
scious of,  or  indifferent  to,  its  dangerous  ten- 
dencies. Pleasing  persons,  in  whom  levity  is 
a  dominant  vice,  are  often  excused  for  the 
faults,  and  even  the  sins,  into  which  it  betrays 
them,  because,  as  their  apologists  say,  they 
are  so  good-hearted."  The  phrase  "  good- 
hearted,"  when  used  in  this  manner,  means 
only  that  the  individual  has  a  pleasant  way  of 
giving  an  amusing  or  impertinent  reason  for 
his  wrong-doing;  and  it  implies  nothing  of  that 
goodness  of  heart  which  finds  its  life  in  love  to 
the  Lord  and  to  the  neighbor. 

Playfulness  that  degenerates  into  levity  is 
the  offspring  of  vanity  and  irreverence,  and 
contains  no  element  of  goodness.  There  is  no 
more  hopeless  state  of  the  mind  than  when  it 
finds  pleasure  in  sporting  with  what  others 
deem  sacred,  and  laughing  at  things  morally 
wrong. 

The  sportiveness  of  the  human  mind  that 
expresses  itself  in  laughter  is  something  en- 
tirely peculiar  to  the  human  race.  The  brute 
creation  demonstrate  their  joy  by  various 
bodily  movements,  but  no  one  of  them  has  the 
power  of  laughter.  The  reason  of  this  is  that 
laughter  is  the  expression  of  a  certain  kind  of 
intellectual  pleasure.  Other  animals  are  purely 
affectional,  while  man  is  intellectual  beside  be 
ing  affectional.  All  animals  display  the  de- 
light of  their  affections  by  various  movements 
of  the  body,  and  man  by  smiles ;  but  laughter 
is  the  result  of  intellectual  satisfaction  at  some 
novelty  of  thought. 

Laughter  is  of  two  distinct  kinds, — the  one 
is  the  result  of  sympathy,  the  other  of  antago- 
nism. The  one  laughs  with  its  object,  the 
other  laughs  at  it.  The  one  partakes  of  the 
character  of  its  object,  and  !ii«y  be  either  good 
or  evil.  The  other  always  despises  its  objeet, 
and  is,  by  its  own  nature,  necessarily  evii. 
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We  laugh  with  the  ludicrous ;  we  laugh  at  the 
ridiculous. 

The  wisest  of  Jewish  kings  tells  us  in  one 
place  that  laughter  is  madness,  and  in  another 
that  there  is  a  time  to  laugh.  When  we  hear 
the  free,  ringing,  innocent  laughter  of  child- 
hood, we  can  feel  that  there  is  a  time  to  laugh. 
When  we  hear  the  depreciating,  the  trium- 
phant, or  the  bitter  laugh  of  manhood,  we  can 
understand  that  it  is  madness. 

The  mode  in  which  a  person  laughs  is  a  very 
sure  index  to  the  character.  The  laugh  of 
early  childhood  is  free  from  sin,  as  the  song 
of  birds  or  the  gambols  of  beasts.  The  whole 
being  is  so  single  that  the  gayety  of  the  ^soul 
dances  forth  into  the  movements  of  the  body, 
and  the  joyousness  of  the  affections  vibrates 
along  the  vocal  organization  with  impulses  too 
interior  to  be  formed  into  words,  and  so  they 
express  themselves  in  laughter.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  purer  emotion  excited  in  the  adult 
mind  than  that  which  we  feel  when  listening 
to  the  happy  laughter  of  childhood.  It  carries 
us  back  to  our  own  early  life,  and  renews  with- 
in our  soul  glimpses  of  the  time  when  our 
angels  continually  beheld  the  face  of  the  Hea- 
venly Father. 

This  sweet,  childish  laughter  is  rarely  re- 
tained through  life.  As  fast  as  evil  passions 
are  aroused  in  the  mind,  so  fast  the  character  of 
the  laughter  changes.  There  is  the  loud, 
empty  laugh,  "  that  speaks  the  vacant  mind 
the  tittering  of  silliness;  the  coarse  laugh  of 
vulgarity  ;  the  scornful  laugh  of  the  cynic ;  the 
bitter  laugh  of  the  misanthrope ;  the  sardonic 
laugh  of  the  hypocrite;  the  exulting  laugh 
that  rejoices  in  the  inferiority  of  its  subject; 
the  refined,  intellectual  laugh,  which  delights 
in  subtle  distinctions  and  acute  witticisms; 
and  in  the  depraved  who  seldom  laugh  heartily, 
there  is  the  "  depreciating  sneer,''  at  which 
the  painter  Allston  used  to  say  he  thought  the 
devil  must  laugh  more  heartily  than  at  any- 
thing else. 

The  laughter  of  childhood  is  almost  purely 
affectional,  and  has  its  life  in  the  same  influx 
from  heaven  that,  descending  into  the  lower 
animak,  produces  gambols  and  songs.  As 
childhood  ceases,  if  its  purity  remain,  this 
aame  affection  displays  itself  in  a  happy,  smiling 
countenance,  that  seems  radiant  with  inward 
joy.  There  is  nothing  in  it  that  ever  suggests 
the  idea  of  superciliousness  or  self-complacency. 
The  kindly  old  age  that  follows  tells,  every 
year,  more  and  more  of  purity,  and  gentleness, 
and  love,  and  peace.  It  is  full  of  Christian 
charity,  and,  though  laughing  seldom,  in  its 
lauo-hter  it  is  always  sympathetic.  It  laughs 
only  with  iiiauCtiutly  ludicrous  things  that 
invite  laughter;  while  ridiculous  things  at 
which  others  laugh  give  it  only  pain. 


A  PLEA  FOR  SNAKES. 

Can  you  tell  us  why  every  man,  woman  an6^ 
child  seems  to  consider  it  their  individual  duty? 
to  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  every  snake  they^ 
may  chance  to  meet  ?    Have  any  of  them  beeai 
injured  by  these  creatures,  which  are  far  more 
harmless  than  a  bee  or  wasp  ?    They  will  answer  - 
No.    Then  why  kill  them?    All  must  admit ,j 
that  snakes  (I  mean  such  as  are  found  in  these 
parts,)  do  harm  to  no  one,  and  yet  all  will  kill  ■ 
them  at  the  first  opportunity. 

I  say  they  do  no  harm — I  will  go  farther  and 
say  they  do  an  immense  amount  of  good  to  the 
farmer,  housewife  and  all.  But  aside  from  the 
good  which  they  do,  a  careful  investigation  will 
show  us  many  things  to  admire.  Catch  the  first 
field  snake  you  see  and  examine  it  with  care, 
and  notice  all  its  parts,  and  you  cannot  but  be 
surprised  at  the  wonderful  wisdom  which  is 
displayed  in  its  structure.  I  presume  the  word 
catchy  when  applied  to  snakes,  will  shock  some 
of  your  readers  ;  but  there  is  much  less  danger 
in  catching  a  common  snake  than  a  mouse  or 
rat.  The  snake  seems  to  have  no  means  of  de- 
fence but  his  abihty  to  slide  into  small  openings 
and  his  speed,  but  even  these  are  inadequate  to 
save  him  from  the  farmer,  who  should  he  his 
best  friend. 

Our  legislatures  pass  law  upon  law  for  the 
protection  of  blue-birds,  robins,  &c.,  but  none 
for  the  protection  of  snakes,  one  of  which  will 
do  more  in  one  week  for  the  farmer  than  any  of 
the  above  mentioned  birds  will  do  in  a  month. 

Last  harvest  I  by  accident  killed  one  with  a 
mowing-machine,,  and  had  the  curiosity  to  exam- 
ine his  stomach,  and  found  one  whole  field 
mouse,  the  remains  of  two  others,  with  beetles, 
bugs,  slugs  and  moths  too  numerous  to  mention. 
You  may  plead  that  snakes  will  eat  birds ;  so 
will  cats ;  and  is  this  a  valid  reason  why  you 
should  kill  every  cat  you  come  across  ?  Give 
a  good-sized  blacksnake  a  fair  chance,  and  he 
will  destroy  more  mice  in  a  day  than  a  cat. 

Every  son  and  daughter  of  Eve  seem  to  have 
taken  out  a  special  licence  to  kill  every  snake 
he  or  she  can  find  because  one  tempted  his  or 
her  mother.  But  this  is  no  reason  why  the 
species  should  be  utterly  exterminated.  It  has 
always  been  my  practice  to  live  and  let  live," 
and  not  kill  purposely  anything  which  is  not 
hurtful  to  my  crops,  and  to  encourage  and  in- 
crease anything  which  may  benefit  them  in  the 
slightest  manner. 

The  copper-head,  rattlesnake  and  moccasin 
are  dangerous  reptiles,  and  although  they  only 
make  use  of  the  means  of  self-defence  provided 
by  nature,  I  will  not  include  them  in  my  plea, 
but  will  confine  myself  to  such  snakes  as  are  com- 
monly found  on  our  farms  and  about  our  houses. 
These  much-despised  and  persecuted  friends 
of  the  farmer,  (and  through  him  of  the  world  in 
general,)  are  only  found  in  old  stone  piles, 
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hedges  and  other  uncultivated  spots,  and  in  no 
case,  (as  far  as  my  observation  extends,)  have 
thej  been  known  to  injure  any  crop.  They  form 
a  part  of  the  great  army  which  a  kind  Providence 
has  raised  up  to  keep  in  check  the  insect  world, 
or  more  particularly  those  which  are  injurious. 

The  unprecedented  multiplication  of  insects 
may  be  traced  to  the  general  extermination  of 
their  natural  enemies,^  snakes  and  toads.  The 
universal  hatred  of  the  former  does  not  much 
exceed  that  which  is  generally  felt  for  the  latter. 
The  only  difference  between  them  is  that  the 
toad  confines  himself  to  insect  diet,  while  the 
snake  will  destroy  mice,  and  too  often  toads  also. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  ask  the  reader  to  pause 
and  think,  before  he  kills  the  next  snake  which 
crosses  his  path,  whether  it  has  ever  done  him 
any  harm,  and  if  it  has  not  and  will  not,  (if 
not  killed)  do  him  much  good. 

So  much  of  an  argument  in  favor  of  snakes 
on  the  side  of  interest — now  to  reach  those  who 
are  or  consider  themselves  above  the  claims  of 
interest,  I  will  make  the  following  quotation 
from  Cowper,  which  contains  a  sentiment  that 
must  find  an  echo  in  every  heart,  and  none  is  or 
should  be  so  well  convinced  of  it  as  the  prac- 
tical, thinking,  hard-working  farmer. 

After  reviewing  the  whole  argument,  Cowper 
writes  thus : 
"The  sum  is  this — if  man's  convenience,  health, 

Or  safely  interfere,  his  rights  and  claims 

Are  paramount  and  must  extinguish  their?. 

Else  they  are  all — the  meanest  things  that  are, 

As  free  to  live  and  to  evjoy  that  life 

As  God  was  free  to  form  them  at  the  first, 

Who  Id  his  sovereign  wisdom  formed  them  all." 


CROP  CIRCULAR  OF    THE    AGRICULTURAL  DE- 
PARTMENT. 

Washington,  Nov.  7. — The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  issued  a  crop  circular,  from 
the  returns  of  correspondents  of  the  depart- 
ment, showing  the  following  facts  : — 

Wheat.  Rye.  Barley. 

BusLels.  Bushels.  Bushels. 

1862  181,188,089  21,239,451  12,483,023 

1863  179,404  036  20,782,782  11,457,155 

1864  160,615,823  19,872,975  10,716,328 

Oats.  Hay. 
Bushels.  Tons. 
171,463,405,  20,257,968 


1862 
1863 
1864 

Corn. 
Bushels. 

1862  586,220,305 

1863  451,967,959 

1864  530,5S1.-403 


173,800,575,  19,726,847 
176,690,064  18,116,751 

Tobacco.  Buckwheat.  Potatoes. 

Pounds.            Bushels.  Bushels 

136,751,746  18,708,145  113,234,C44 

267,267.920  15,80t^,455  100.158,670 

197,468,229  18,700,540  9e,256,8S3 

The  following  crops  are  reported  in  tenths^ 
increase  or  decrease.  Thus  1  means  one-tenth, 
2  3-8  means  two-tenths  and  three-eights  of  a 
tenth  ]  1-3  means  one-third  of  a  tenth;  0  means 
an  average.  When  there  is  a  very  large  in- 
crease stated,  as  cotton  in  Maryland,  it  shows 
that  but  little  was  cultivated  previously. 

Sorghum — Increase  over   Crop  of  1862. — 


New  Hampshire,  1  ;  Massachusetts,  1^};  Con- 
necticut, 7  ;  New  York,  9 ;  New  Jersey,  10 ; 
Pennsylvania,  2  3-8  ;  Maryland,  6  2-3  ;  Dela- 
ware, 3;  Kentucky,  4  5-6;  Ohio,  1;  Illinois, 
21 ;  Missouri,  0  ;  Wisconsin,  3  ;  Minnesota, 

3-  5 ;  West  Virginia,  2  1-6  Decrease  of  the 
same. — Michigan,  4-5 ;   Indiana,  1-6  ;  Iowa, 

4-  5;  Kansas,  J;  Nebraska  Territory,  2  1-6. 

Increase  of  Flaxseed  over  1862. — Maine, 
1 1-5  ;  New  Hampshire,  11-3;  Vermont,  1^  ; 
Rhode  Island,  1 ;  Connecticut,  3i  ;  New  Jersey, 
14  2-3  ;  Pennsylvania,  4;  Maryland,  li ;  Del- 
aware, I  J;  Kentucky,25  ;  Ohio,  2  5-12;  Mich- 
igan, 1  1-7 ;  Indiana,  1  7-10  ;  Illinois,  1  1-5  ; 
Missouri,  3  4-7 ;  Wisconsin  3  3-5 ;  Iowa,  3-5 ; 
Kansas,  1  2-3  ;  West  Virginia,  4.  Decrease  of 
the  same. — New  York,  1-3;  Minnesota,  1^. 

Increase  of  Linseed  over  1863. — Maine, 
1  1-5;  New  Hampshire,  2;  Vermont,  J;  Con- 
necticut, 3;  New  Jersey,  2;  Pennsylvania, 
3  8-9";  Maryland,  1;  Delaware,  2  ;- Kentucky, 

1  2-3;  Ohio,  2  1-12  ;  Michigan,  1|  ;  Indiana, 

5-  8 ;  Illinois,  1  ;  Missouri,  2  3-7  ;  West  Vir- 
ginia, 4  2-5.  Decrease  of  the  same. — New 
York,  J ;  Wisconsin,  | ;  Iowa,  | ;  Minnesota, 
2^ ;  Kansas  3. 

Cotton — Increase  over  crop  of  1862. — Mary- 
land, 20;  Kentucky,  5i  ;  Ohio,  1 ;  Illinois,  4; 
Missouri,  21;  Iowa,  6;  Kansas,  1  1-16;  West 
Virginia,  5.  Decrease  of  the  same. — Delaware, 
2 ;  Indiana,  2. 

Root  Crops — Increase  over  Crops  of  1862. — 
Vermont,  |;  Connecticut,  3  2-3;  Delaware, 

1-  3;  Illinois,  0;  West  Virginia,  1^.  Decrease 
of  the  same. — Maine,  2  ;  New  Hampshire,  2f  ; 
Massachusetts,  8-9;  Rhode  Island,  2;  New 
York,  1  5-6;  New  Jersey,  4-5;  Pennsylvania, 

2  6-17;  Maryland,  5-6;  Kentucky,  2;  Ohio, 

2-  3  ;  Michigan  2  J  ;  Indiana,  ^  ;  Missouri,  4^  ; 
Wisconsin,  2f  ;  Iowa;  12-5;  Minnesota,  2^  ; 
Kansas,  2  5-7;  Nebraska  Territory,  42. 

Fattening  Hogs — Increase  of  number  over 
1863 — none.  Decrease  of  the  same. — Maine, 
2  3-5 ;   New   Hampshire,  1  4-5 ;  Vermont, 

1  5-6  ;  Ma.ssachusetts,  2  2  7  ;  Rhode  Island,  3  ; 
Connecticut,  2;  New  York,  1^;  New  Jersey, 
15  6;  Pennsylvania,  2  1-3 ;  Maryland,  2 ; 
Delaware,  2;  Kentucky,  3  8-11;  Ohio,  2f ; 
Michigan  2  2-3  ;  Indiana,  3  ;  Illinois,  3  ;  Mis- 
souri, 3;  Wisconsin,  3  5-6;  Iowa,  If;  Min- 
nesota, 2i;  Kansas,  24;  Nebraska  Territory, 

2  ;  West  Virginia,  2  1-3. 

Fattening  Cattle — Increase  of  numher  over 
1863. — Minnesota,!;  Kansas,  2  7-8.  Decrease 
of  the  same. — Maine,  3  1-8;  New  Hampshire, 
2 ;  Vermont,  1  2-3  ;  Massachusetts,  2  2-7  ; 
Rhode  Island,  3J;  Connecticut,  13-5;  New 
York,  2  1-5;  New  Jersey  1^;  Pennsylvania, 
If;  Maryland,  3i;  Delaware,  3  1-3;  Ken- 
tucky, 1 ;  Ohio,  2  2-3 ;  Michigan,  2i  ;  Indiana, 
2  1-3 ;  Illinois,  2  ;  Missouri,  3  5-8  ;  Wisconsin, 
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1  5-7;  Iowa,  1^ ;  Nebraska  Territory.  2fj 
West  Virginia,  2  2-5. 

Old  Whcai — Decrcnsie  on  hand  compared 
with  Scpfemher,  1863. — Maine,  82 ;  New  Hamp- 
shire, 2  5-6  ;  Vermont,  2^  ;  Massachusetts,  2  ; 
Connecticut,  6;  New  York  82  ;  New  Jersey, 
1  2-5;  Pennsylvania,  8;  Maryland,  3  4-7; 
Delaware,  2;  Kentucky,  2  7-9;  Ohio,  2f ; 
Michigan  2^;  Indiana,  2i  ;  Illinois,  4  ;  Mis- 
souri, 2  2-5;  Wisconsin,  2  5-7;  Iowa,  4  ;  Min- 
nesota, 31  ;  Kansas,  8-5;  Nebraska  Territory, 
5  ;  Yvest  Virginia  2  4  5. 

Increase  in  Qualiiy  over  Crop  of  1863. — 
Maine,  l:-5  ;  Vermont,  4  ;  Massachusetts,  1  2-3  ; 
Connecticut,  2;  New  Jersey,  1-9;  Maryland, 
1  5  8;  Delaware,  5;  Kentucky,  2-9;  Michigan, 
1]  ;  Indiana,  2^  ;  Illinois  li  ;  Missouri,  2  2-7  ; 
Iow;\,  2  ;  Minnesota,  5-6  ;  Kansas,  f  ;  Nebraska 
•Territory,  3^. 

Decreaaein  the  same. — New  Hampshire,  2-3  ; 
New  York,  4  ;  Pennsylvania,  2  ;  Ohio,  4  5  ; 
Wisconsin,  1 ;  West  Virginia,  f . 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  quiet,  but 
holders  manifest  do  dipposition  to  accept  lower 
prices.    There  is  little  shipping  demand.    Sales  are 
reported  at  $12  00  for  Ohio  extra  family,  and  $9  75@ 

10  00  for  superfine.  The  sales  to  the  home  con- 
sumers range  from  ^'9  '75@1 2i  for  common  and  fancy 
brands  —  Hccording  to  quality.  There  is  very  little 
Rye  Flour  or  Corn  Meal  here,  the  former  selling  at 
$9,  and  the  latter  at  $7  50  bbl. 

Grain. — The  Wheat  market  is  dull,  and  good  Red 
is  oflTered  at  $2  62  per  bushel;  and  white  sold  at 
$2  75@2  85.  Rye  is  worth  %\  70@1  72.  Corn  is 
lower,  with  further  sales  of  yellow  at  $1  78.  Oats 
are  in  request  at  90@,92.  The  last  sales  of  Barley 
ranged  from  $1  78  to  1  90,  and  Malt  from  $2  15  to 
$2  30. 

RATES  OF  ADVEBTISING. 

A  limited  amount  of  advertising  in  this  paper  will  be  done  at 
thefoilowing  prices; six  lines  or  less  (rliie  size  type)  a  square: 

One  insertion  •-•       60  cts. 

Two  insertions  •  $1  00 

For  every  additional  insertion   40  cts. 

For  every  additional  line  or  part  thereof   10  cts. 

Philada,  8th  mo.  27, 1864. 

QISTER  RUTH'S  STORIES,  for  the  Young;  Or,  Evenings 
kJ   with  John  "VVoolman." 
In  Press  and  will  be  ready  for  delivery  about  12th  mo.  10th, 
1864.   Price  75  cents.    Six  copies  for  four  dollars,  twelve  copies 
for  seven  dollars.    Ordeis  sent  in  early  will  receive  immediate 
attention.   Sent  by  mail  for  75  cents,  free  of  postage. 

T.  E.  Chapman,  No.  5  South  Fifth  Street 

11.19  6t.,  1224. 

BOOKS  FOR  SALE  BY  THE  SUBSCRIBERS. 
"  Friends'  Miscellany,"  compiled  by  John  and  Isaac 

Comly,  (11  vols.)  $7..50 

Journal  of  John  Comly,  (600  pages)  1.50 

Conversations,  &c  ,  of  Thomas  Story   1.00 

Journal  and  works  of  John  Woolman,  carefully  collated 

and  prepared  by  John  Comly  >  1.08 

Hugh  Judge's  Journal   70 

Memoirs:  Ann  Byrd,  Isaac  Martin,  and  Rufus  Hall,  each-  •  • 
Charles  Comly,  Byberry,  Pa., 
or,  Emmor  Comly,  No.  131, 
3mo.  12.  1864.— tf.         North  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Also,  "History  of  Delaware  County,  Penna.,"  containing  in- 
teresting accounts  of  early  Friends,  and  the  settlement  of 
Friends'  Meetin;/s;  and  other  valuable  statistics,  with  numerous 
engravings:  By  George  Smith,  M.  D.,  580  pages;  price  S3.00. 

Foulke's  Almanac  for  1865,  large  and  pocket  size;  and  various 
books  belonging  to  "The  Book  Associatiun  of  Friends." 

11  mo.  19.  Emmor  Comly. 


PARRY  &  HAWKINS  CLOTH  STORE. 
No.  28  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Have  now  on  hand  a  large  assortment  of  heavy  Citron,  (dark 
green)  Clotlis  and  Beavers  imported  expressly  for  Friends-  wear, 
which  they  will  sell  very  low. 
11.19.  lot.  12165.  F  N  z. 

WALL  PAPER  AND  WINDOW-SHADE  STORE— Plain,  Fig- 
ured and  Decorative  Wall  Papers;  Window-Shadus  in  light 
and  dark  colors,  plain  and  gilt  bordered;  also  Oil  Clcilh  and 
Linen,  for  shading;  Fireboard  and  Transom  papers,  ftic,  &c. 
Workmen  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country,  at  city  rates. 
SAMUiSL  F  Balderston  kHon. 

No.  902  Spring  Garden  Street,  Philada. 

10th  mo.  1.— 12t.  1217. 

CITGKES  &  FOULKE,  MERCHANT  TAILORS,  N^.  516  Arch  St. 
U  have  on  hand  a  good  assortment  of  CLOTHS,  CASSIMERES, 
and  VESTINGS,  and  are  prepared  to  have  the  same  made  up  t<.) 
order  in  good  style  and  at  moderate  prices. 

Particular  attention  given  to  making  Friends'  Clothing. 

10  mo.  1— 23t.  3,  4,  1865. 


T)ELLEVUE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE- A  Boarding  School  for 
X)  GniLS.  This  institution,  healthfully  and  beautifully  located 
about  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  un  the  northern  limits  of 
Attleboro',  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  will  open  its  wiNTtR  term 
on  the  first  day  of  Tenth  month,  1864,  (10th  mo.  1st,  1864).  The 
course  of  instruction  embiaces  all  the  branches  uf  a  complete  En- 
glish, Classical , And  Mathematical  education.  Superior  facilities 
afforded  fur  the  acquisition  of  the  French  language. 

For  terms  of  admission  and  Cher  particulars,  see  Circular, 
which  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Principals,  Attleboro' 
P.  0.,  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 

Israel  J.  Grahame, 
Jane  P.  Grahame, 
827—6  mos.  Principals. 

CON  CORD YILLE  SEMINARY,  for  Young  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men, is  located  near  Concord  Station,  on  the  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  Central  R.  R.,  20  miles  west  of  Philadelphia. 

Winter  Term  of  twenty-tbur  weeks  will  conmience  10th  month 
3d,  1864.   For  Catalogue  apply  to  Joseph  Sbortleikje,  or  Augus- 
tus 0.  NoRKis,  Concordvilie,  Delaware  county,  Pa. 
8th  mo  20,  1864.— tf> 

WM.  HEACOCK,  General  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North 
Ninth  Street. — A  general  assortment  of  ready-made  Coffins, 
and  every  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  "Fair  Hill"  Burial 
Ground,— Funerals,  and  ail  other  business  connected  with  the 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 
7th  mo.  oO. — ly.  p.wx.nz. 

]?AJU\I  AND  COUNTRY  SEAT,— Will  be  sold  at  Public  Sale  on 
the  premises  on  Seventh-day,  the  10th  of  the  12th  Month,  lust. 
All  that  very  desirable  Farm  and  County  Seat,  situated  near 
Clarksboro',  13  miles  from  Philadelphia,  on  the  great  turnpike 
road  leading  from  Camden  to  Salem,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester, 
N.  J.,  adjoining  lands  of  Amos  J.  Peaslee,  David  W.  Brown  and 
others,  containing  80  acres.  The  Farm  is  divided  into  five  fields, 
with  good  fencing  ;  has  a  lovely  stream  of  water  l  unning  through 
it,  with  some  ten  acres  of  meadow,  and  six  of  j'oung  timber. 
The  soil  is  excellent,  and  well  adapted  for  both  grazing  and  pro- 
duce, with  Apple  Orchard,  Pear,  Cherry,  and  other  fruit  trees: 
also,  plenty  of  marl  near  by.  There  is  a  large  two-story  frame 
Mansion  Houfie,  in  good  cundiliou,  with  a  handsome  lawn  and 
ornamental  trees,  situated  on  an  eminence,  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive country  view;  with  carriage  house,  barn,  hay  house  and 
other  out  buildings,  with  wells  of  water,  &c.  The  whole  being 
very  desirable  on  account  of  its  proximity  and  easy  conveyance 
to  Philadelphia,  by  three  lines  of  stages  every  day,  or  by  the 
W^est  Jersey  Railroad,  four  miles  distant.  There  are  various 
places  for  worship,  with  good  schools,  stores,  mills,  and  mechan- 
ics in  the  vicinity. 

For  reference  enquire  of  the  Subscriber  at  Trenton,  or  oiWm. 
Haines,  Clarksboro'  P.  0.,  Gloucester  county,  N.  J. 
Sale  at  2  o,clock  P.  M.   Title  good. 

Thomas  P.  Marshall. 

11th  mo.,  2    1864.  3t.  1210. 


rn    ELLWOOD  ZELL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Booksellers  and  Sta- 
J.  •     tioners,  Second  Floor  No's.  17  and  19  South  Sixth  Street, 
Philadelphia.   Also,  Manufacturers  of  Photograph  Albums,  and 
Publishers  of  Friends'  Books,  and  Foulke's  Almanac. 
3d  mo.  12,  1864.  tf. 


TRUMAN  &  SHaW,  Hardware  Dealers,  No.  S35  (Eight  Thirty - 
Five)  Market  Street,  below  Ninth,  invite  an  examination  of 
their  stock  of  Housekeeping  and  Building  Hardware,  Tools  and 
Cutlery.  Its  variety  will  be  constantly  increased  by  the  addition 
of  new  and  improved  articles.  Ciotbes-wringers,  of  several  pat- 
terns, for  sale.  Printed  Catalogues  of  our  Goods,  combined  with 
many  useful  recipes,  and  othe--  information,  furnished  on  appli- 
cation,        llmo.  12,  1864.— 17t.  3.4. 
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DORCAS  LILLIE. 

A  hrief  Account  of  the  Life  of  Dorcas  Lillie  ; 
writteri  hy  herself 

I  was  born  in  the  year  1721,  at  Anguilla,  in 
the  West  Indies.  My  parents  were  esteemed 
religious  people,  and  brought  me  up  in  the  pro- 
fession of  the  church  of  England.  I  had  what 
is  called  a  polite  education,  so  far  as  the  place 
afforded.  My  mother  dying  when  I  was  young, 
my  grandmother  supplied  her  place,  and  my 
father  married  again.  When  I  was  about  four- 
teen years  of  age,  we  removed  to  another 
island,  called  Tortola ;  and  at  the  age  of  about 
fifteen,  a  person  of  note  in  the  neighborhood, 
named  Giles  Powell,  having  buried  his  wife, 
made  me  his  choice,  and  communicated  his 
mind  to  my  father,  who  spoke  to  me  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  let  me  know  that  it  was  agreeable  to 
him,  if  it  would  be  so  to  me.  After  sometime, 
it  was  concluded  on,  and  we  were  married. 

In  about  three  years,  my  husband  died,  and 
my  eldest  son,  when  al3out  two  years  of  age, 
was  suddenly  taken  off  in  a  fit.  This  seemed 
the  most  afflicting  of  the  troubles  which  I  had 
then  experienced ;  and  in  my  distress,  I  often 
retired  to  my  father's  garden,  for  I  had  returned 
to  live  with  him  after  the  death  of  my  hus- 
band. In  this  retirement,  I  was  much  exer- 
cised in  prayer  to  the  Lord,  begging  his  assist- 
ance to  preserve  me,  and  give  me  patience  and 
resignation  under  this  trying  state  of  affliction, 
at  so  early  a  peripd  of  my  life. 
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About  this  time  there  was  much  said  of  Qua- 
kerism in  Tortola.  The  governor,  John  Pick- 
ering, encouraged  it,  and  his  wife  and  her  sis- 
ter became  preachers.  Although  they  were  re- 
lations to  me,  I  had  not  been  near  them  since 
my  troublf^s,  and  their  change.  But  my  cousin, 
Dorothy  Thomas,  who  was  the  first  on  the 
island  that  was  raised  up  to  preach  the  ever- 
lasting gospel,  came  on  a  visit  to  us;  and  my 
father  being  from  home,  I  invited  her  to  stay 
all  night.  This  gave  me  a  full  opportunity  of  con- 
versing with  her,  and  I  found  we  were  united 
in  the  one  blessed  Spirit.  After  this,  I  was 
often  drawn  to  go  among  them  ;  and  one  First- 
day,  being  at  their  meeting,  I  heard  governor 
Pickering's  wife  preach  ;  Dorothy  Thomas  also 
bore  a  testimony  which  reached  my  heart,  and 
made  a  deep  impression.  I  was  convinced  it 
was  the  everlasting  gospel,  and  power  of  Grod, 
for  my  salvation. 

I  now  embrace  every  opportunity  to  attend 
their  little  meeting,  in  order  to  wait  upon  the 
Lord.  Dorcas  Pickering  and  myself  also  fre- 
quently went  up  a  high  hill  to  Thomas  Hum- 
phrey's house,  there  to  meet,  for  the  purpose  of 
performing  Divine  worship.  Sometimes  there 
would  be  but  us  three,  at  other  times  a  few 
more  assembled.  But  our  hearts  were  com- 
forted in  Christ,  having  the  evidence  of  a  good 
conscience,  and  his  blessed  presence  accom- 
panying us. 

From  the  frequency  of  my  attending  their 
little  meetings,  my  father  was  induced  to  exam- 
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ine  the  cause  ;  and  heariug  a  rumor  abroad  of 
my  going  to  turn  Quaker,  he  was  ofiended  at 
me,  and  forbid  my  ^  oing  so  often  among  them, 
saying,  they  would  delude  me,  and  draw  me 
from  the  right  faith,  into  nonsense  and  folly.  I 
replied,  it  was  quite  the  contrary,  and  that  .1 
saw  more  sincerity  and  true  religion  among 
them  than  any  where  else.  On  hearing  which, 
his  wrath  increasing,  he  said,  he  saw  plainly 
that  I  was  lost;  and  if  I  did  not  forsake  that 
way,  he  would  not  own  me  as  a  child.  I  told 
him  it  was  very  wrong  to  take  so  great  a  dislike 
to  an  innocent  and  well-meaning  people,  who 
sought  the  salvation  ai^  happiness  of  all  man- 
kind. But  satan  and  nis  instruments  sought 
to  embarrass  me,  and  added  to  my  troubles,  by 
false  reports  of  various  things,  too  many  to 
mention  in  this  little  narrative. 

So  my  father  turned  me  out  of  his  house, 
threatening  to  beat  me,  if  I  did  not  leave  it, 
unless  I  would  forsake  the  Quakers.  On  this 
severe  treatment,  I  concluded  to  go,  and  live  in 
my  own  house,  although  at  a  great  distance 
from  my  friends,  and  but  a  few  neighbors  near 
it.  I  informed  one  of  my  husband's  executors 
how  it  was  with  me,  and  of  the  purpose  I  had 
formed  of  living  on  the  estate.  He  said  it  was 
too  much  out  of  the  way,  and  distant  from  my 
friends.  But  if  I  would  go  into  a  house  of  his 
which  he  had  lately  left,  I  should  be  welcome 
to  stay  in  it  as  long  as  I  pleased.  Feeling  a 
fi^edom  to  accept  his  offer,  I  acknowledged  his 
kindness,  and  he  assisted  me,  with  the  help  of 
his  black  people,  to  remove  my  goods.  I  first 
sent  to  my  father  to  inquire  whether  he  contin- 
ued in  the  same  mind  ;  or  whether  I  might  re- 
turn to  his  house.  To  which  I  received  for 
answer,  that  he  desired  not  to  see  my  face,  un- 
less I  would  forsake  the  meetings  of  the  people 
called  Quakers. 

I  felt  supported,  at  that  time,  so  that  I 
thought  I  could  endure  all  things,  for  Christ 
and  the  blessed  gospel's  sake.  But  the  Al- 
mighty often  shows  us  our  own  no<:hingness  and 
instability,  without  his  Divine  aid. 

Being  now  at  liberty,  and  in  my  own  house, 
I  attended  meetings  regularly  ;  and  there  were 
many  added  to  the  church, "both  in  Tortola,  and 
in  the  little  islands  of  Jose  Vandike's  and 
Guiana.  John  Pickering  now  built  a  meeting 
house  on  a  lot  of  land  which  he  gave  to  Friends 
for  a  burying-place.  And  as  he  held  a  corres- 
pondence with  Friends  in  England  -and  Phila- 
delphia, the  account  of  our  meeting  spread 
abroad,  and  several  young  Friends  were  induced 
to  come  and  trade  to  Tortola.  In  less  than  two 
years,  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  send  his  worthy 
servant,  Thomas  Chalkley,  to  visit  us.  He  was 
an  eminent  instrument,  by  whom  many  were 
turned  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the 
power  of  satan  unto  God.  Those  that  had 
been  enemies  to  the  Truth,  became  reconciled 


unto  God,  through  the  labors  of  this  faithful 
ambassador,  beseeching  them  to  turn  from  the 
evil  of  their  ways,  and  receive  the  word  of  faith 
and  reconciliation. 

Thomas  Chalkley  also  settled  a  meeting  for 
discipline  amongst  us,  which  was  held  alter- 
nately at  Fat-Hog  Bay  and  the  Road;  where 
the  Friends  from  the  other  little  islands  at- 
tended. In  a  few  weeks  after  he  had  finished 
this  work,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  which 
carried  him  off  in  a  few  days,  to  our  great  grief 
and  loss,  but  his  eternal  gain.  He  was  interred 
in  our  burying  ground  at  Fat- Hog  Bay-,  at- 
tended by  many  Friends  and  others,  who  la- 
mented their  great  loss  in  his  removal.  In 
his  last  public  testimony,  he  said  he  had  fought 
the  good  fight  of  faith,  and  finished  his  course, 
and  he  hoped  there  was  a  crown  of  glory  laid 
up  for  him  in  the  realms  of  bliss. 

In  those  d:iys  the  Lord  was  gracious  to  his 
people,  and  they  increased  so  as  to  become  two 
bands,  faithfully  serving  the  King  of  righteous- 
ness; and  happy  would  we  have  been,  had  we 
continued  watchful,  and  not  suffered  the  enemy 
to  break  in  upon  us.  While  we  were  thus 
flourishing,  the  Lord  sent  two  of  his  valuable 


servants  to  visit  ^s,  John  Estaugh  and  John 
Cadwalader,  from  America.  They  visited  both 
our  meetings.  But  the  latter  having  been  very 
sick  with  a  bloody  flux,  during  his  voyage,  it 
increased  upon  him,  so  that  in  a  few  weeks,  he 
finished  his  course  among  us,  and  was  respect- 
fully interred  by  Thomas  Chalkley.  being  much 
lamented  by  us.  After  the  death  of  John 
Cadwalader,  John  Estaugh,  with  several  other 
Friends,  went  in  a  sloop  to  visit  the  little  meet- 
ing on  the  island  called  Jose  Yandike's.  He 
attended  the  meeting,  though  unwell ;  and 
after  our  return,  he  was  taken  ill  at  the  house  of 
William  and  Dorothy  Thomas,  where  he  lay  about 
eight  days,  and  then  departed  this  life,  in  peace, 
having  preached  his  last  sermon  on  his  dyin^ 
bed.  He  was  carried  to  John  Pickering's,  and 
then  buried  by  his  companion,  followed  to  the 
grave,  and  lamented  by  many  Friends,  who 
loved  him,  and  admired  his  ministry  and  heav- 
enly deportment.  Previous  to  his  departure, 
he  had  proposed  the  settlement  of  a  Women's 
Meeting  for  business,  which  was  accomplished' 
after  his  death,  and  I  was  choosen  to  act  as 
clerk. 

In  about  a  year  after,  my  father  had  a  tedi- 
ous spell  of  sickness,  during  which  I  attended 
him,  for  he  had  permitted  me  to  visit  him  for 
some  time.  Here,  I  became  acquainted  with 
John  Latham,  who  had  met  with  encourage- 
ment from  my  father,  to  make  proposals  of  mar- 
riage to  me,  which  T  rejected.  But  my  father 
pressed  the  matter,  declaring  his  reconciliation 
to  me  to  be  on  no  other  condition.  At  length 
I  yielded ;  and  this  was  the  fatal  cause  of  my 
deviation  from  Friends. 
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After  we  were  married,  my  husband  would 
not  permit  me  to  go  amongst  Friends  any  more  ; 
which  was  a  great  trial  to  me.  In  a  short  time 
after,  the  meeting  appointed  two  women  Friends 
to  visit  me.  I  acquainted  them  how  it  was 
with  me,  and  requested  that  they  would  not 
disown  me,  but  bear  with  me  a  little  longer ;  as 
I  still  retained  my  love  for  Friends,  and  hoped 
the  Lord  would  forgive  me,  and  make  way  for 
me  to  return  in  his  own  time.  On  which,  they 
were  so  kind  as  not  to  proceed  any  further 
against  me. 

In  a  few  years  after  this,  my  father  died,  and 
left  my  husband  executor  to  his  wiil,  who  go- 
ing soon  after  to  St.  Croix  on  business  concern- 
ing the  estate,  was  invited  to  come  and  settle 
there.  This  invitation  being  accepted,  we  re- 
moved there,  and  settled  on  an  estate  of  my 
father's. 

A  few  years  after,  my  husband  died,  leaving 
me  one  son  ;  and  about  a  year  after  his  death,  I 
was  married  to  my  late  husband,  Thomas  Lil- 
lie.  When, my  son  was  about  seven  years  of 
age,  Thomad  Lillie  sent  hira  to  England  for  his 
education  There  he  remained  till  he  was 
twenty-one  years  old  ;  when  his  father  went  to 
visit  him,  and  bring  him  home,  if  he  chose  to 
return  to  the  West  Indies  before  he  had  per- 
fected his  studies,  in  order  to  qualify  him  for  a 
physician  and  surgeon. 

Bat  my  son,  being  in  a  deep  consumption, 
which  we  were  not  apprised  of,  left  England  in 
the  year  1768,  about  the  time  his  father  ar- 
rived there,  but  so  that  they  missed  seeing  each 
other.  When  my  dear  child  reached  bome,  he 
was  reduced  very  low,  and  lived  but  three 
weeks  after  his  arrival. 

This  was,  in  many  respects,  a  trying  season 
indeed  to  me,  and  it  proved  a  proper  time  for 
the  re-visitation  of  Divine  mercy  to  my  soul, 
by  bringing  to  remembrance  all  my  former  hap- 
piness, when  in  his  pure  love  I  lived  among 
his  children,  and  was  favored  with  his  holy 
presence,  until  I  rebelled  against  him,  and 
barkened  to  the  enemy  of  my  soul,  and  so  made 
shipwreck  of  my  faith.  But  when  I  cried  unto 
the  Lord  in  deep  sorrow  and  repentance,  he 
pitied  me ;  and  the  sickness  and  death  of  my 
son  was  made  instrumental  in  restoring  me  to 
my  former  state  of  happiness,  and  bringing  me 
again  into  the  true  fold.  Therefore  I  was  en- 
abled to  resign  him  up  as  a  peace-oflfering  to 
Him  who  had  sent  him  to  me  for  that  purpose. 

(To  be  continued.) 
 '  ■  

Said  one  to  an  aged  friend,  "  I  had  a  letter 
from  a  distant' correspondent  the  other  day, 
who  inquired  if  you  were  in  the  land  of  the 
living."  "  No,"  replied  the  saint-like,  venera- 
ble man,  but  I  am  going  there.  This  world 
is  alone  the  world  of  shadow;  and  the  eternal 
is  the  only  one  of  living  realities." 


From  Meditations  on  Death  and  Eternity. 
THE  CONSOLATION  OF  THE  PATIENT  SUFEEREE. 

The  most  virtuous  Christian  ought  already 
here  on  earth  to  be  the  happiest,  yet  this  is 
not  always  the  case.  It  is  true,  Religion 
sheds  her  soothing  balm,  her  heavenly  peace, 
through  the  hearts  of  her  worshippers,  so 
that  even  in  the  deepest  depths  of  their 
miseries  they  cannot  be  utterly  wretched;  she 
affords  them  an  anchor  in  the  wildest  tempest, 
a  star  to  guide  them  through  the  darkest  night. 
But  there  are  hours,  there  are  days,  when  even 
this  anchor  seems  to  give  way,  when  even  the 
light  of  this  star  seems  to  grow  dim.  There 
are  hours  and  days  when  even  the  conscious- 
ness of  our  uprightness,  the  sense  of  our  own 
worth,  the  remembrance  of  our  virtues,  far  from 
soothing  our  distress,  only  increase  it.  nay  over- 
whelm us  with  an  excess  of  anguish.  In  such 
an  hour  it  wag  that  Jesus,  bowed  down  in  the 
dust,  shed  drops  of  bloody  sweat,  and  cried : 
0  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup 
pass  from  me  I"  In  such  an  hour  it  was  that 
He  stammered  with  dying  accents  on  the  cross  : 
"  My  Grod,  my  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken 
me  ?" 

Sufferings  of  an  unusual  nature  may  indeed 
at  times  even  shake  our  faith.  When  we  find 
that  we — though  full  of  resignation  to  the  ways 
of  Providence,  of  unwavering  trust  in  the  eternal 
love  of  Grod,  of  affectionate  sympathy  for  the 
weal  and  woe  of  our  fellow-beings,  and  though 
devoting  ourselves  industriously  to  the  duties 
of  our  ofEce — are  visited  by  misfortune  and 
affliction,  while  bad  men  bask  in  the  smiles  of 
fortune,  revel  in  well-being,  rise  in  the  world, 
though  totally  devoid  of  merit,  and  know  no 
sorrow  and  no  suffering — ah,  how  pardonable  is  at 
such  times  the  groan  of  the  deeply  depressed 
Christian.:  "  Of  what  use  is  my  virtue,  of  what 
avail  are  my  prayers  so  full  of  heartfelt  devo- 
tion, of  what  avail  my  endeavors  for  the  good 
of  others,  or  the  many  sacrifices  I  have  so  fre- 
quently made  to  principle         '  *        *  * 

What  has  the  pious  Christian  done,  that  the 
thunder-cloud  of  war  should  burst  destructively 
over  his  cottage  ?  Perhaps  his  sons,  the  hopes 
of  his  life,  have  been,  murdered,  his  daughters 
dishonored,  his  goods  destroyed,  his  means  of 
subsistence  taken  from  him.  As  a  helpless 
beggar  he  must  struggle  with  want  all  the  rest 
of  his  days,  and  totter  to  the.  grave  without  a 
friend  to  comfort. and  sustain  him ;  while  worse 
men  than  he  have  enriched  themselves  by 
fraudulent  means,  and  pass  through  life  hon- 
oured, loved,  and  flattered.  What  has  the 
child  been  guilty  of,  who  is  tortured  by  sickness 
which  it  has  not  brought  upon  itself,  and  has  to 
drag  on  through  a  blighted  life  with  an  un- 
healthy body  ?  He  grows  into  youth  and  man- 
hood— but  of  what  avail  are  his  ardent  prayers 
for  health  to  the  Hearer  of  all  prayer  ?  They 
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are  not  answered.  Of  what  avail  is  his  pions 
heart,  his  keen  desire  to  be  useful  to  others  ? 
He  lives  and  dies  in  helpless  misery,  while 
others  in  the  enjoyment  of  blooming  health 
seem  only  to  have  received  the  fulness  of 
strength  from  Heaven,  to  enable  them  to  inflict 
the  more  evils  on  the  world. 

Yes,  who  can  venture  to  deny  it  ?  There  are 
sufferings  in  the  world,  the  spectacle  of  which 
tempts  us  to  doubt  the  rule  of  an  all-just  Provi- 
dence, and  the  value  of  piety  and  virtue;  when 
our  faith  and  trust  give  way,  and  unconquerable 
melancholy  takes  possession  of  the  soul. 

But  even  during  such  moments  of  despair  a 
friendly  voice  from  Heaven  cries  to  our  heart 
in  the  words  of  Jesus :  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye' 
that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest.'^  The  only  fountain  of  consolation, 
therefore,  when  reason  fails  to  supply  such,  is 
the  religion  of  Jesus.  "Whither,  indeed,  should 
we  flee  when  the  world  deserts  us,  but  to  the 
arms  of  God,  in  whose  might  we  dwell  ? 

And  however  furiously  the  storms  of  life  may 
rage  around  us ;  though  every  door  of  escape 
may  seem  closed  against  us;  though  the  light 
on  our  path  through  life  be  extinguished ; 
though  the  last  friend  depart  from  us ;  though 
our  grief  and  distress  may  have  reached  their 
climax ;  life  and  death  be  struggling  for  mastery 
within  us^ — God  is  still  our  God  !  Whatever 
happens  is  still  His  work,  and  the  work  of  the 
most  exalted  Love.  That  which  He  withholds 
from  our  earthly  part,  will  form  the  strength  of 
our  immortal  soul;  that  which  we  have  lost  and 
may  still  lose,  was  and  is  only  transitory,  and  to 
lose  it  we  must  all  be  prepared ;  but  our  spirits 
are  enriched  by  the  bereavement,  are  brought 
closer  to  God  thereby. 

Therefore,  courage,  unswerving  principle 
and  faith,  even  in  the  hour  of  bitterest  trial ! 
He  will  not  abandon  thee.  He  will  not  forsake 
thee,  though  all  earthly  blessings  fail  thee,  if 
thou  do  not  forsake  Him  !  Who  has  ever  prom- 
ised thee,  that  the  things  of  this  world  should 
be  other  than  fleeting  ?  Who  has  ever  prom- 
ised that  thy  sweet  dreams  should  prove  eter- 
nal? And  even  if,  like  Job,  thou  hast  been 
deprived  of  thy  best,  thy  all ;  what  is  it  that 
thou  hast  lost  ? — Mere  dust  and  ashes  !  The 
Lord  giveth,  and  the  Lord  taketh  away  !" 

If  thou  keepest  up  thy  courage  and  thy  faith, 
thou  hast  lost  nothing;  for  God  is  All  in  all, 
and  all  else  is  naught.  And  God  will  be  near 
to  thee,  for  thou  ait  His  creature ;  thou  art  an 
object  of  His  care,  of  his  love !  God  remains 
near  thee,  even  when  the  world  to  thy  dimmed 
eye  is  shrouded  in  darkness,  and  the  wings  of 
death  are  waving  above  thee — for  the  goal  of 
thy  spirit  is  eternity. 

Blessed  wilt  thou  be,  if,  at  the  end  of  thy 
life's  journey,  thou  canst  say,  with  proud  con- 
st iousness  of  how  thou  hast  passed  through 


every  trial  :  "I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I 
have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the 
faith!'' 

It  is  an  error  to  believe  that  virtue  can  be 
rewarded  with  earthly  goods,  with  riches,  hon- 
ors, health,  and  all  kinds  of  human  enjoyments. 
No,  the  spirit  cannot  be  rewarded  with  what 
belongs  to  the  flesh ;  its  rewards  must  be  spirit- 
ual. The  spirit's  nature  is  immortal;  its  joys 
must  be  immortal  like  itself.  Only  in  as  far 
as  we  are  human,  that  is  to  say,  sensuous  be- 
ings, do  we  seek  for  sensuous  pleasures.  These, 
however,  fall  to  our  lot,  or  are  withdrawn  from 
us,  quite  independently  of  our  virtue  and  piety. 
They  are  the  results,  partly  of  our  prudence 
and  judgment,  partly  of  our  honest  industry, 
partly  of  the  coiifidence  with  which  we  have 
known  how  to  inspire  others.  They  are  partly, 
or  indeed  entirely,  the  consequences  of  the  wise 
ordinances  of  the  Buler  of  the  world,  according 
as  He  finds  one  or  another  auxiliary  means 
better  adapted  to  the  qualities  of  our  souls. 

It  is  therefore  erroneous  to  conclude,  that 
because  a  man  is  visited  by  corporeal  privations, 
and  suffers  from  the  loss  of  earthly  goods,  that 
this  is  a  punishment  of  God.  It  is  likewise  a 
mistake  to  look  upon  wealth,  honours,  and  other 
gifts  of  fortune  as  rewards  bestowed  by  God. 
The  noblest,  most  faithful  Christian  is  often 
subject  to  the  greatest  privations.  The  most 
audacious  rogue,  who  mocks  at  religion,  often, 
accumulates  the  largest  fortune.  A  more  glo- 
rious recompense  awaits  the  righteous;  a  more 
terrible  punishment  than  mere  bodily  privations 
awaits  the  sinner. 

It  is  true  that  parents  encourage  their  chil- 
dren in  obedience  by  bestowing  earthly  rewards 
on  them ;  it  is  true  that  princes  requite  the 
merits  of  their  subjects  with  riches  and  honors 
— not  that  virtue  can  be  paid  for  in  so  much 
money ;  but  because  princes,  not  being  divini- 
ties, cannot  requite  services,  cannot  testify  their 
esteem,  except  through  the  bestowal  of  earthly 
tokens. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  suff"erings  to  which  as 
mortals  we  are  subject,  are  either  self-imposed 
— in  which  case,  they  are  the  painful  conse- 
quences of  the  abuse  which  we  have  made  of 
the  gifts  and  capabilities  with  which  God  has 
endowed  us,  of  transgressions  against  his  rules, 
and  thus  they  are  indeed  punishments  inflicted 
by  sin  upon  itself — or  they  fall  upon  us  with- 
out any  fault  of  our  own  ;  and  in  this  case,  it  is 
God's  will  that  they  should  be  to  us,  what  the 
gifts  of  fortune  may  be  to  others  :  means  for  en- 
nobling and  perfecting  our  souls.  And  thus 
all  suffering  at  length  conduces"  to  the  triumph 
of  the  victorious  spirit,  and  opens  to  it  a  more 
glorious  career  in  eternity.  God  is  just! 
Throughout  the  creation,  there  is  nothing  wrong 
or  unjust.  Everything  leads  upwards  to  a  glorious 
end.    God  the  Rewarder  lives  !  And  what,  after 
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all,  are  the  sufferings  of  this  earth  when  com- 
pared to  thQ  glory  to  which  they  consecrate  us, 
by  endowing  our  souls  with  higher  strength, 
power,  and  dignity  ? 

Besides,  the  wisdom  of  the  Most  High  has  so 
ordained  it,  that  no  pains  connected  with  earth 
can  endure  for  ever.  Only  he  who  suffers 
damage  in  his  soul,  who  fails  to  improve  his 
spirit, — only  he  loses  eternally ;  because  he 
neglects  that  which  is  eternal.  Habit  deprives 
even  the  most  appalling  evils  of  their  terrors, 
and  makes  the  heaviest  burdens  lighter.  No 
suflering  endures  for  very  long.  For  every 
wound,  however  painfully  it  bleeds,  time  has  a 
soothing  balm.  Night  is  ever  followed  by 
morning,  storm  by  calm.  ^Ye  are  dwelling  in 
the  realm  of  the  transitory ;  and  as  no  joy  en- 
dures for  ever,  so  also  sorrow,  want,  and  anxiety 
are  but  fleeting  clouds  in  our  sky. 

Sustain  thy  courage,  persevere  in  well-doing, 
keep  thy  faith  and  trust  in  God,  and  thou  wilt 
come  triumphant  out  of  the  struggle,  thy  brows 
encircled  by  the  crown  of  glory,  which  God,  the 
Re  warder,  bestoweth. 

(To  be  continned  ) 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
MECHANISM  IN  NATURE. 

(Continued  from  pa^e  *'il6.)  j 

Doors  or  valves  in  organic  structures  are  not 
uncommon,  although  many  of  them  are  among 
the  less  known  contrivances  of  the  Divine 
mind.  The  simplest  which  can  be  mentioned,  is  | 
that  which  guards  the  opening  of  a  perspira- 
tory  duct  to  the  atmosphere,  through  the  epi-  ■ 
dermis  of  the  human  body,  and  is  formed  of  a 
mere  ridge  or  fold  of  the  skin,  overlapping  and  ■ 
resting  against  the  mouth  of  the  duct.  There 
are  millions  of  these  on  the  surface  of  the  body  ' 
of  a  person  of  ordinary  size.    In  the  veins  of  , 
the  human  body  there  are  many  valves.  These  ; 
are  elongated  semi-elliptic  membraneous  folds,  ' 
having  their  free  ends  directed  with  the  current  \ 
of  the  blood,   which  therefore    passes   them  i 
without  obstruction ;  but  which  prevent  a  re- 1 
turn  of  the  current.     The  epiglottis,  which 
covers  the  opening  to  the  windpipe  during  the 
aco  of  swallowing,  and  the  pylorus,  at  the  exit 
passage  of  the  human  stomach,  are  hinged  valves. 
In  the  human  heart,  are  the  tri-cuspid  and 
mitral  valves,  having  a  compiex  structure  and 
wonderful  performance.. 

Kirby  informs  us  of  the  following: — "In 
many  instances  the  larva  (of  certain  insects) 
is  spared  the  trouble  of  gnawing  its  way  through 
its  egg,  as  one  end  of  the  latter  is  furnished 
with  a  little  lid  or  trap-door,  which  it  need  but 
raise,  and  then  emerge  at  pleasure.  Such  lids 
are  to  be  found  adapted  to  the  eggs  of  several 
butterflies  and  moths,  and  to  those  of  the  com- 
mon louse.  Those  of  a  certain  species  of  bug, 
besides  having  a  convex  lid,  are  furnished  with 


a  very  curious  machine,  as  it  would  seem,  for 
throwing  it  off.  This  machine  is  of  a  corneous 
substance,  and  of  the  shape  of  a  cross  bow  ; 
the  bow  part  being  attached  to  the  lid,  or  push- 
ing against  it  and  the  handle,  by  means  of  a 
membrane  to  the  upper  end  of  the  side  of  the 
egg-" 

"  The  cocoon  of  the  Hawthorn  Saw-fly,  ex- 
posed with  its  occupant  all  through  the  win- 
ter upon  leafless  branches,  is  composed  of  a  ma- 
terial, an  animal  secretion — tough  as  leather, 
but  much  harder.  The  fly  is  furnished  with  an 
instrument  adapted  to  the  work  of  cutting  its 
way  out;  and  what  is  most  curious  about  this 
performance,  it  never  fails  in  the  circular  ex- 
cision it  malces,  to  leave  entire,  Just  such  a  poi  - 
tion  as  serves  for  an  attachment  and  a  hinge." 

"  In  New  Holland,  a  Lepidopterous  insect 
excavates  a  hole  in  a  tree  and  defends  it  against 
the  attacks  of  its  enemies  by  a  trap-door  which 
is  hinged  above,  and  is  formed  of  silk  inter- 
woven with  leaves  and  dry  excrement." 

Vegetation,  also,  furnishes  us  with  examples 
of  valvular  appendages,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  are  adapted  to  the  cylindrical  cups  or 
tubes,  which  grow  on  the  tendril-formed  pro- 
longations of  the  mid- ribs  of  the  leaves  of  the 
Pitcher  plant,  a  native  of  Ceylon.  These 
pitchers  are  about  six  inches  in  length,  and  one 
and  a-half  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  furnished 
with  lids  which  open  and  shut  during  changes 
of  the  atmosphere. 

It  will  be  observed,  that,  all  these  valves  are 
of  the  hinged  form — concave,  convex,  or  flat — 
and  while  they  answer  most  admirably  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  designed,  it  is  evi- 
dent they  could  not  have  been  constructed  on 
any  other  principle.  The  valve  must  be  insep- 
arably attached  to  the  main  body  of  the  ani- 
mal or  plant,  in  order  that  it  may  grow  by  the 
usual  organic  processes,  which  must  be  carried 
on  through  their  attachments  and  hinges.  The 
valve,  hinge,  and  attachments  must  be  one  and 
the  same  organism,  each  part  of  which,  how- 
ever, must  be  so  formed  as  to  perform  its  own 
function. 

These  organic  devices  combine  the  simplest 
arrangements  and  the  most  efficient  action,  and 
embrace  a  plan  worthy  of  the  Livine  "  con- 
triving mind."  In  the  matter  of  valves,  there- 
fore,  nature  has  certainly  given  us  the  princi- 
ples of  construction,  together  with  various 
modifications  and  adaptations,  from  the  simplest 
form  to  the  more  complex,  and  has  formed  them 
not  only  in  the  animal  organism,  but  also  in 
that  of  plants,  in  order  that  the  idea  may  not 
be  overlooked.  Should  the  organic  valve  fail 
to  give  the  hint,  from  the  want  oF  a  visihle  maker 
and  process,  the  trap-door  spider  seems  ap- 
pointed to  act  the  part  of  a  pioneer  artisan, 
supplying  that  deficiency,  and  showing  to  nijin 
that,  with  tools  and  materials  provided,  thj 
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article  can  be  made  by  a  mechanical  as  well  as 
by  an  organic  process.  Y. 


It  is  the  practical  duty  of  a  wise  nation, 
first  to  withdraw,  as  far  as  may  be,  its  youth 
from  destructive  influences ,  then  to  try  its 
material  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  lose  the  use 
of  none  that  is  good.  I  do  not  mean  by  '^with- 
drawicg  from  destructive  influences,"  the  keep- 
ing of  youths  out  of  trials,  but  keeping  them 
out  of  the  way  of  things  purely  and  absolutely 
mischievous.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  should 
shade  our  green  corn  in  all  heat,  and  shelter  it 
in  all  frost,  but  only  that  we  should  d^-ke  out 
the  inundation  from  it,  and  drive  the  fowls 
away  from  it.  Let  your  youth  labor  and  suffer; 
but  do  not  let  them  starve,  nor  steal,  nor  blas- 
pheme.— Ruskin. 

MORAL  FORTITUDE. 

When  life  is  in  danger,  either  in  a  storm  or 
a  battle,  it  is  certain  that  less  fear  is  felt  by  the 
commander  or  the  pilot,  and  even  by  the  pri- 
vate soldier  actively  engaged,  or  the  common 
sailor  laboriously  occupied,  than  by  those  who 
are  exposed  to  the  peril,  but  not  employed  in 
the"  means  of  guarding  against  it.  The  reason 
is,  not  that  the  one  class  believe  the  danger  to 
be  less  :  they  are  likely  in  many  instances  to 
perceive  it  more  clearly.  But  having  acquired 
a  habit  of  instantly  turning  their  thoughts  to 
the  means  of  counteracting  the  danger,  their 
minds  are  thrown  into  a  state  which  excludes 
the  ascendency  of  fear.  Mental  fortitude  de- 
pends entirely  upon  this  habit.  The  timid 
horseman  is  haunted  by  the  horrors  of  a  fall. 
The  bold  and  skilful  thinks  only  about  the  best 
means  of  curbing  or  supporting  his  horse.  Even 
if  all  means  are  equally  unavailable,  and  his 
condition  appears  desperate  to  the  bystander; 
he  still  owes  it  to  his  fortunate  habit  that  he 
does  not  suffer  the  agony  of  the  coward.  Many 
cases  have  been  known  where  fortitude  has 
reached  such  strength,  that  the  faculties  instead 
of  being  confounded  by  danger,  are  never  raised 
to  their  highest  degree  of  activity  by  a  less 
violent  stimulant.  The  distinction  between 
such  men  and  the  coward  does  not  depend  upon 
difference  of  opinion  about  the  reality  or  extent 
of  the  danger,  but  on  a  state  of  mind  which  ! 
renders  it  more  or  less  acces.^ible  to  fear.  j 


For  Friends'  IntellJfeencer. 
MEDITATION. 
"  Whatsoever  is  more  than  these  cometh  of  eviiy 
In  all  the  admonitions  of  the  Divine  Teacher, 
there  is  peculiar  beauty.    To  the  trusting  and 
simple,  who  hear  His  voice  now  as  the  disciples 
heard  it  in  Galilee,   there  is  force  and  sublim- 
ty,  added  to,  but  not  last,  in  the  audib  le  tones. 


The  audible  voice  has  ceased  ;  but  the  might  of 
the  inspoken  word  is  unabated.  He  said, 
"  Let  your  yea  be  yea,  and  your  nay,  nay 
then,  he  veiled  in  homely  phrase  a  statute  of 
limitation  and  a  guide,  that  neither  man  nor  na- 
tion may  pass  without  loss.  Examine  the  stores 
of  learning  and  of  thought — to  how  much  of 
it  canst  thou  affix  a  positive  yea  ?  The  simple 
evident  truth  is  one  ;  the  theory — the  analogy, 
is  another.  One  axiom  may,  without  care,  be 
the  parent  of  many  illusions;  and  they  ail, 
come  of  evil ;  yet,  in  the  absence  of  temptation 
and  of  pride,  how  easy  and  plain  it  is  to  walk 
in  the  truth,  and  speak  it.  How  inspiriting, 
how  impressive,  is  oertainty  in  science,  in  mo- 
rality, or  in  religion.*  Print  and  talk,  may  have 
the  guise  of  truth  ;  but  are  they  based  upon 
convicted  reality  ?  Will  they  pass  the  ordeal 
of  the  plain  yea  or  nay  ?  There  may  be  learn- 
ing, but  can  there  be  improvement  by  any 
other  way,  or  through  any  other  medium,  thaa 
the  truth  ? 

In  theology  and  mock  science,  millions  are  and 
have  been  schooled  in  error,  learned,  but  not  wise. 
The  Creator  is  not  a  progressive,  but  a  perfect 
Being.  His  laws  need  no  amendment,  and  ad- 
mit of  none  ;  they  guide,  and  harmonize  the 
components  of  the  Universe.  The  human  mind 
— a  higher  type  of  Creation — an  auxiliary  in- 
telligence, has,  too,  the  legal  impress  of  the 
Deity — a  touch  of  the  Divine  Finger.  How 
else  does  human  nature  retain  its  sameness  and 
integrity  from  age  to  age  ?  A  child  of  the  first 
century  was  as  apt  and  perfect  as  the  children 
of  this  generation.  Improvement  is  not  pro- 
gression;  it  is  growth.  True  learning  is  not 
inert  fulness  ;  but  living  animation.  It  is  ex- 
pansion under  the  guidance,  and  in  the  beauty 
of  light,  it  is  not  a  burthen  of  memories,  but 
a  well  spring  of  powers  ready  for  use.  To  ex- 
pect from  the  forming  hand  of  art,  or  lore, 
more  perfect  men  or  women  than  they  who  are 
formed  by  Him,  in  His  own  image,  is  impious, 
and  as  vain  as  was  the  effort  to  build  in  Shinar 
a  tower  that  should  connect  the  earth  with 
heaven.  But  to  the  eyes  which  see,  to  open 
new  vistas-— to  unveil  new  and  sublime  real- 
ities— to  be  simple,  and  teach  simplicity — to  be 
humble,  and  teach  humility,  is  a  pure,  exalted, 
and  a  durable  duty  ;  the  only  one  that  is  eter- 
nal, and  shines  uneclipsed  forever.  Friend  of 
thy  race,  and  worshipper  of  God,  be  simple — 
be  humble — be  watchful — be  wise.       S.  A. 

Propbetstown,  111. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  MORAL  S0NSE  OF  LIFE, 

We  are  prone  to  imagine  that  our  tempta- 
tions are  peculiar;  that  other  hearts  are  free 
from  secret  burdens  that  oppress  our  energies 
and  cast  a  cloud  upon  our  joy  ;  that  life  has  for 
others  a  freer  movement  and  a  less  embarrassed 
way.    But  in  no  one  has  God  made  the  human 
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heart  to  carol  its  thoughtless  song  of  joy;  and 
the  shadow  of  our  moral  being  rests  darkly  on 
us  all.  We  can  not  take  the  world  as  it  comes, 
enjoying  what  it  offers,  and  passing  by  its  suffer- 
ings and  its  burdens  with  our  lightest  touch ; 
we  get  involved  in  the  deep  questions  of  con- 
science and  duty,  and  the  sense  of  responsibility 
stills  the  carol  of  the  spirit,  and  suffers  no  man 
to  repose  without  a  trouble  on  the  bosom  of 
life. 

Infinite  are  the  ways  in  which  the  devices  and 
aims  of  the  moral  nature  break  the  instinctive 
happiness  that  lives  for  the  day  and  forgets  the 
morrow ;  but  effectually  this  awakening  of  the 
deeper  and  sadder  life  takes  place  in  all;  and 
struggle,  fear,  the  partial  feelings  of  an  unfilled 
destiny,  the  restless  wavings  of  uncertain  hopes, 
are  in  the  heart  of  every  man  who  has  risen 
but  a  step  above  the  animal  life.  The  more  we 
know  of  what  passes  in  the  minds  of  others,  the 
more  our  friends  disclose  to  us  their  secret  con- 
sciousness, the  more  do  we  learn  that  no  man 
is  peculiar  in  his  moral  experience — that  be- 
neath the  smoothest  surface  of  outward  life  lie 
deep  cares  of  the  heart — and  that  if  we  fall 
under  our  burdens,  we  fall  beneath  the  tempta- 
tions that  are  common  to  man,  the  existence  of 
which  others  as  little  suspect  in  us  as  we  do  in 
them.  We  have  but  the  trials  that  are  inci- 
dent to  humanity ;  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in 
our  case,  and  we  must  take  up  our  burdens  in  faith 
of  heart  that,  if  we  are  in  earnest  and  do  not 
trifle  with  temptation,  God  will  support  us,  as, 
in  the  past  fidelity  of  his  Providence,  he  has 
supported  others  as  heavily  laden  as  ourselves. 
—J.  11.  Thorn. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE    ''CONFEDERATE^'  EXEMPTION  LAWS. 

Your  correspondent,  Gr.  Frost,  did  not  fur- 
nish, in  his  last  communication,  the  evidence 
asked  for,  relative  to  his  representation  that  the 
"Confederate  Congress"  had  passed  a  law 
"  exempting  Friends  from  all  military  service 
wKatever."  He  made  the  statement  in  con- 
nection with  the  remarkable  preservation  and 
final  deliverance  "  of  the  five  North  Carolina 
Friends  who  had  been  forced  into  the  rebel 
army,  and  represents  the  enactment  of  the  law 
as  a  result  of  their  faithfulness.  He  says  :  — 
''  Here  is  another  instance  of  the  influence 
which  faithfulness  to  manifested  duty  is  capa- 
ble of  exercising  upon  the  powers  of  the  earth. 
If  Friends  had  been  generally  as  faithful  as  the 
few  of  our  own  Society  to  whom  I  have  alluded, 
or  as  the  North  Carolina  Friends  and  some 
others  of  the  same  distinctive  brotherhood,  is 
there  any  reason  to  fear  that  we  should  have 
been  less  favored  by  our  government,  than 
Southern  Friends  are  by  that  under  which  they 

live  r 

It  is  true  that  the  rebel  Congress  passed  a 


law  exempting  "  Friends,  Dunkards,  Nazarines 
and  Mennonists"  from  bearing  arms,  but  it  was 
enacted  hefore  the  North  Carolina  Friends  were 
placed  in  the  army;  and  the  exemption  was 
not  unconditional,  as  G.  F.  evidently  supposed 
it  to  be.  The  conditions  were — '■''furnishing  a 
substitute''  or  paying  "  Five  hundred  dollars  " 
to  a  Quartermaster. 

Since  the  date  of  that  law — "  the  11th  day 
of  Oct.  1862  " — many  persons  have  been  re- 
ceived into  membership  with  Friends  in  North 
Carolina,  but  they  are  denied  the  privilege  of 
purchasing  exemption  by  a  law  "  approved  June 
7th,  1864."  This  act  says  "  The  Secretary 
of  War  shall  be  authorized  to  grant  exemptions 
to  the  members  of  the  various  denominations 
of  Christians  mentioned  in  the  exemption  act 
of  11th  of  October,  1862,  who  at  that  time  be- 
long ed  to  the  same,  and  who  loere  in  regular  as- 
sociation therewith,  upon  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions specified  in  that  act,  or  upon  such  other 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  is  authorized  to  al- 
low exemptions  or  grant  details  under  any  of 
the  clauses  of  the  act  approved,  February  17th, 
1864,  to  which  this  is  an  amendment." 

I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  at  present, 
what  are  the  "  other  terms  and  conditions  " 
referred  to  as  contained  in  the  act  "  approved 
Feb.  17th,  1864,"  but  that  they  do  not  include 
unconditional  exemption  is  clearly  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  a  number  of  Friends  have  left 
North  Carolina  within  the  last  five  months  to 
escape  conscription. 

While  even  the  rebels,  whose  wickedness  has 
filled  our  country  with  crime  and  bloodshed, 
should  not  be  deprived  of  any  credit  to  which 
they  are  justly  entitled,  it  is  certainly  important 
that  we  shall  not  give  them  more  than  they  de- 
serve, and  especially  should  this  not  be  done 
at  the  expense  of  our  own  Government,  which 
as  the  action  of  the  President,  the  Secretary, 
of  War  and  Congress  abundantly  shows,  has 
treated  us  with  remarkable  kindness  and  liber- 
ality. 

As  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  further  call' 
may  be  made  by  the  Government,  upoa 
Friends,  to  extend  care  over  the  freed-people,  or 
to  aid  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  the  sub- 
ject must  be  met  by  the  Society  and  by  the 
members  who  are  immediately  concerned.  Con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  your  correspondent, 
G.  F.,  two  other  Meetings  for  Sufferings  and 
Y<Jarly  Meetings — Indiana  and  Western — have 
followed  the  example  of  phio  and  New  York, 
and  deliberately  allowed  their  members  to  ex- 
ercise an  individual  judgment  as  to  how  far 
they  can  conscientiously  act  under  the  exemp- 
tion law.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  ques- 
tion is  not,  whether  Friends  will  accept  ex- 
emption from  bearing  arms,  on  certain  condi- 
tions. The  law  positively  exempts  them.  They 
have  no  discretion  ir*  the  matter,  unless  they 
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refuse  to  affirm  that  they  are  conscientiously 
opposed  to  bearing  arms. 

The  true  question  to  be  considered  is  this — 
can  a  person  who  is  conscientiously  restrained 
from  military  service,  and  has  been  released 
from  it,  as  a  "  Non-combatant,"  by  an  act  of 
Congress,  consent,  at  the  requisition  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, to  assist  the  freed-people,  or  render 
aid  to  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  ?  The  an- 
swer to  this  question  has  been  referred  by  sev- 
eral Meetings  for  Sufferings  and  Yearly  Meet- 
ings, and  by  the  almost  universal  sentiment  of 
the  Society,  to  individual  judgment  and  deci- 
sion. It  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  any  one 
can  have  conscientious  objections  to  caring  for 
the  freed-people,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
Secretary  Stanton  is  disposed  to  use  the  discre- 
tionary power,  given  him  by  the  law,  so  as  not 
to  impose  any  service  upon  Friends,  which 
their  religious  principles  forbid  them  to  per- 
form. 

The  Society  of  Friends  has  never  undertaken 
to  prohibit  its  members  from  voting  for  offi- 
cers of  government  who  have  military  as  well 
as  civil  duties  to  perform,  nor  from  paying 
taxes  which  are  levied  mainly,  but  not  wholly, 
for  military  purposes.  So,  in  the  present  case, 
the  Government  having  fully  and  nobly  recog- 
nized the  claim  of  Friends  to  be  relieved  from 
bearing  arms,  the  Society  should  leave  its  mem- 
bers at  liberty  to  exercise  their  right  of  eon- 
science  in  performing  such  duties  of  faithful 
citizenship/*  as  do  not  conflict  with  their  re- 
ligious principles.  S.  R. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  10,  1864. 


To  Subscribers. — We  acknowledge  our 
gratification  >  at  the  interest  that  has  been 
manifested  in  the  continuance  of  this  periodical. 
From  many  of  our  Subscribers  we  have  received 
not  only  valuable  suggestions  as  to  our  future 
course,  but  also  liberal  pecuniary  offers. 

After  much  deliberation,  we  have  concluded 
to  continue  the  publication  of  Friends'  Intelli- 
gencer :  a  new  volume  to  commence  on  the 
11th  of  3d  month  next,  at  $3  per  single  copy, 
and  $2.50  for  clubs.  These  terms,  we  believe, 
will  make  the  paper^self  sustaining,  provided 
the  subscription  list  is  not  reduced,  nor  the 
prices  of  labor  and  material  again  advanced. 
This  course  is  not  only  more  just  to  our 
Friends,  but  more  pleasant  to  ourselves,  than 
to  owe  the  continuance  of  our  periodical  to  the 
liberality  of  a  few. 


Those  not  wishing  to  renew  their  subscrip- 
tions at  the  advanced  price,  will  please  send 
word  immediately  by  mail  to  the  Agent.  Those 
not  heard  from,  will  be  considered  subscribers 
to  volume  22d. 

Terms, — Payahle  in  advance : 

$3  per  single  copy. 

$2.50  club  rate ;  or,  four  copies  for  $10. 
Agents  for  clubs,  will  be  expected  to  pay  for 
the  entire  club. 


Died,  on  the  Ith  of  10th  month,  1864,  at  his  resi- 
dence, in  Ghent,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  Laban 
Coleman,  aged  87  ;  a  member  of  Hudson  Monthly 
Meeting. 

 ,  on  2d  day  evening,  the  28th  of  11th  month, 

of  pneumonia,  Elizabeth  H  Newbold  ;  a  member  of 
Spruce  Street  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  at  Sandy  Springs,  Md.,  on  the  29th  of  11th 

month,  1864,  Mary  H.  BROokE,  wife  of  William  S. 
Brooke,  and  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Margaret  E. 
Hallowell,  in  the  26th  year  of  her  age. 


An  Adjourned  Meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Friends,  for  the  Relief  of  the  Suffering  Poor,  will  be 
held  at  Pace  Street  Meeting  House,  Central  Build- 
ing, this  7th  day  evening,  12th  month  10th,  at  half 
pastseven  o'clock.  Joseph  M.  Truman  ,  Zv.,  Clerk. 


An  invitation  is  extended  to  young  persons  will- 
ing to  volunteer  and  assist  in  teaching,  one  or  two 
nights  each  week,  at  the  evening  school,  Nineteenth 
and  Spring  Garden  Streets. 


Wanted, — A  suitable  man  as  Agent  near  Fortress 
Monroe,  to  attend  to  forwarding  some  of  the  Freed 
people  to  homes  in  the  North.  Address 

J.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  No.  413  Franklin  St.,  Phila. 


The  following  minute  which  was  adopted  at 
the  late  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  has  been 
furnished  for  publication  by  the  Clerk  of  that 
meeting,  viz  : 

The  meeting  for  Sufferings  is  directed  to 
open  communication  with  the  other  part  of  So- 
ciety, commonly  called  our  Orthodox  Friends, 
for  an  equitable  division  of  all  the  property  we 
now  hold,  which  was  formerly  jointly  held  by 
them  and  us,  according  to  the  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  two  branches  at  the  time  of  the  sep- 
aration;  and,  if  amicable  arrangements  to  this 
end  can  be  effected,  to  pay  them  the  amount 
that  may  be  agreed  upon,  as  their  just  share 
of  all  the  property  held  by  us. 


A  Monthly  Meeting,  called  Wapsanonanock 
Monthly  Meeting,  has  been  established  in  Iowa 
near  West  j^iberty,  by  Fairfax  Quarterly 'Meet- 
ing, to  which  it  reports.  It  is  held  on  the  first 
7th  day  in  the  month. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

^'  The  Women^s  Association  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Freedmen.'^ 

All  business  of  this  Association  will  in  future 
be  transacted  in  the  3d  story  No.  800  Arch  St. 

The  Third-day  afternoon  Sewing  Circle  will 
also  meet  there,  and  the  auxiliary  societies  in 
the  city  and  county  will  obtain  their  packages 
from  that  room,  and  return  them  to  the  same 
place  when  completed. 

For  the  last  three  years  Alfred  H.  Love  has 
generously  offered  his  store  as  a  receiving  and 
forwarding  depot;  but  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
operations  of  the  Association,  it  has  been  con- 
cluded to  have  all  the  business  conducted  in 
the  same  building. 

By  order  of  the  Association, 

H.  E.  Stockly,  Cor.  Secretary. 
Subscriptions  in  money  will  be  sent  to  the 
Treasurer,  Margaret  A.  Griscom,  1028  Arch 
Street.    Donations  in  goods,  clothing,  &c.,  800 
Arch  Street,  3d  story. 


"  The  Women's  Association  of  Philadelphia 
for  the  Relief  of  the  Freedmen,''  report  the 
following  receipts  since  last  acknowledgment : — 
S.  and  R.  Moslier,  W.  Liberty,  Iowa,  $30  00 
Joshua  Stevenson,  of  Lynn  Mission,  5  00 
Friend  of  Centre  Monthly  Meeting,  5  00 
E.  H.,  Albany,  2  00 

Elizabeth  Janney,  Loudoun  county, 
Va.,  7  pairs  stockings,  &c.,  .    .    .    .    12  10 
Upper  Greenwich  Association  for  the 

Relief  of  the  Freedmen,   40  00 

From  Friends  in  the  city,  .    .    .    .    78  00 
Friends  of  Newtown,  Delaware  coun- 
ty, new  clothing  and  10  00 

A  box  containing  material  for  several  bed 
quilts,  from  Ruth  A.  Shaw,  Avoce,  Illinois. 

New  clothing  from  Thomas  Garjrett,  Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 

Thirteen  pairs  knit  yarn  stockings  from 
Friends  of  Alloway's  Creek,  New  Jersey. 

Six  pairs  knit  yarn  stockings  from  a  Friend 
of  Salem,  New  Jersey. 

Several  packages  of  good  part-worn  clothing 
from  Friends  in  city  and  country. 

Margaret  A.  Griscom,  Treasurer. 
12th  mo.  3d,  1864. 


Friends'  Association  in  Aid  of  Freedmen. 

Baltimore,  11th  mo.  24.  1864. 

By  her  organic  law,  Maryland  has  become  a 
Free  State.  The  relation  of  master  and  slave 
no  longer  exists  within  her  borders.  This  dis- 
ruption of  their  bonds  has  thrown  upon  their 
own  resources,  seventy-five  thousand  people, 
and  while  it  is  believed  that  the  greater  portion 
of  these  people  are  capable  of  self-support,  it  is 
also  true  that  many  are  unfitted  to  assume  at 
once,  the  cares  and  responsibilities  which  free- 


dom brings.  A  large  portion  are  infirm,  and  a 
large  portion  helpless,  and  for  the  present,  all 
need  protecting  care  and  guidance  in  their  new 
relations. 

To  meet  these  wants  our  Society  has  been 
organized.  Its  objects  are  to  screen  from  want 
the  aged  and  infirm ;  to  place  the  young  in  sit- 
uations where  they  will  be  trained  to  labor  and 
their  education  cared  for;  to  provide  situations 
for  those  able  to  earn  their  own  support;  to 
extend  counsel  and  give  protection  to  all  classes 
in  their  transition  state;  in  a  word,  to  endeavor 
to  fit  them  for  the  higher  life  into  which  they 
are  now  ushered. 

It  is  peculiarly  fitting  the  work  should  be  in- 
augurated by  those  who  have  been  known  as 
the  friends  of  the  African.  The  Association, 
however,  has  nothing  sectarian  in  its  character, 
but  appeals  for  support  and  encouragement  to 
all  denominations.  The  field  of  operation  will 
be  co-extensive  with  our  State,  and  for  the  de- 
velopment of  our  plans  we  ask  the  aid  of  the 
philanthropic  and  charitable  wherever  found. 

We  have  appointed  an  Agent,  and  opened  an 
office  on  the  corner  of  Calvert  and  Saratoga 
Streets,  where  contributions  of  money  and 
clothes  will  be  received,  and  where  a  registry 
will  be  kept  of  all  applications  for  servants  of 
either  sex.  John  Needles,  President. 

Edward  Stabler,  Jr.,  Secretary. 


Observed  duties  maintain  our  credit,  but 
sacred  duties  maintain  our  life. 


friends'  social  LYCEUM. 

The  Lecture  of  11th  mo.  22d  was  delivered 
by  Caleb  S.  Hallowell,  on  "  The  Art  of  Meas- 
uring TimeJ' 

This  subject  has  claimed  the  attention  of 
the  enlightened  in  all  ages.  As  we  weigh  and 
measure  in  the  various  operations  of  life,  so 
also  do  we  measure  time.  The  sun  is  the 
great  time-piece  of  the  brute  creation — it  suf- 
fices for  them;  for  food  and  rest  constitutes 
the  sum  total  of  all  their  wants.  In  the  lowest 
state  of  barbarism  the  three  periods,  morning, 
noon,  and  evening,  might  also  suffice  for  man; 
but  man  was  never  designed  for  such  a  state ; 
he  has  a  mind,  he  has  duties  toward  his  fellow- 
man,  himself  and  his  Creator,  which  when  once 
recognized,  give  mind  the  ascendency,  and 
place  the  mere  animal  propensities  in  a  very 
secondary  light.  The  regularity  with  which 
the  sun  moves  across  the  heavens,  was  ex- 
plained as  being  the  only  way  by  which  the 
ancients  regulated  their  worldly  afi'airs  f  )r  many 
years.  Hence,  the  sun  dial  presented  itself. 
The  subject  of  the  antiquity  of  dials  was  here 
examined,  authorities  were  adduced,  and  the 
conclusion  arrived  at,  that  the  Jews  were 
among  the  earliest  to  use  them,  740  B.  c.  The 
dial  of  Berasus  was  minutely  described.  This 
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was  the  first  one  of  which  we  have  any  account, 
and  continued  in  use  for  fifteen  hundred  years. 
Modern  dials  were  then  explained,  by  the  aid 
of  numerous  diag;rams  and  models,  and  this 
branch  of  the  subject  completed  by  the  actual 
construction  of  a  dial  upon  the  black-board. 

The  burning  of  graduated  wax  candles  was 
considered  by  the  lecturer  of  a  far  higher  an- 
tiquity than  the  days  of  Alfred,  (year  900) 
though  he  is  universally  considered  to  be  the 
inventor  of  this  method  of  noting  time. 

Clepsydrae,  or  water-cocks,  were  introduced 
into  Greece  by  Plato,  500  B.  C.  They  were 
no  doubt  used  in  China  about  the  same  time. 
The  hour-glass  is  a  remnant  of  the  old  Clep- 
sydra, as  Roman  characters  are  remnants  of  an- 
cient calculation.  The  invention  of  tooth- 
wheeled  clocks,/ was  pronounced  a  grand  epoch 
in  the  history  of  measuring  time.  The  clock 
of  Henry  de  Vick  made  for  Charles  Y.  of 
France  in  ^'  1370,''  is  the  earliest  one  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge.  The  discovery  of  the 
pendulum  by  Galileo  was  next  described  as  the 
second  greatest  epoch  in  the  history  of  this  sci- 
ence. 

The  lecture  was  concluded  by  an  amusing 
poetical  extract  from  Plantus,  descriptive  of 
dials  in  Rome,  and  by  the  following  lines  which 
were  suggested  by  the  dial  of  Flora. 

"  Thus  in  each  flower  and  simple  belle, 
That  in  our  path  betrodden  lie, 
Are  sweet  remembrances  that  tell 
How  fast  the  winged  moments  fly." 


As  the  little  coral  insect,  obeying  the  blind 
instinct  of  its  nature,  adds  particle  to  particle, 
and  builds  a  house  for  itself  at  the  same  time 
that  it  helps  to  construct  a  continent ;  so  we, 
obeying  the  voice  of  God  in  every  little  duty, 
performed  not  grudgingly,  but  with  the  heart, 
are  adding  something  to  our  eternal  mansions, 
and  helping  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  heaven. — 
Mary  G.  Chandler. 


Extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  Baltimore 
Yearly  Meeting  of  (men)  Friends,  have  just 
been  received.  Much  that  is  of  interest  in 
them,  was  published  in  those  of  the  Women's 
Meeting.  ^Ye  give  the  following:— Eds. 
Ansicer  to  Tenth  Query. 

Anna  Stubs,  an  elder  and  member  of  Little 
Britain  Particular  and  Monthly  Meeting,  de- 
parted this  life  on  the  3d  day  of  the  10th 
month,  1863,  in  the  80th  year  of  her  age. 

Hannah  Cleaver,  an  elder  and  member  of 
West  Branch  Monthly  Meeting,  departed  this 
life  on  the  10th  day  of  the  10th  month,  1863, 
in  the  7»th  year  of  her  age. 

Robert  Hollingsworth,  an  elder  and  member 
of  Little  Falls  Particular  and  Monthly  Meet- 


ings, departed  this  life  on  the  16th  day  of  the 
10th  month.  1863,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age. 

Jonathan  Seaver,  an  elder  and  member  of 
Washington  Particular  and  Alexandria  Month- 
ly Meetings,  departed  this  life  at  Brookline, 
Massachusetts,  on  the  13th  day  of  the  1st 
month,  1864,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age. 

Joseph  Fawcett,  an  elder  and  member  of 
Centre  Particular  and  Hopewell  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, departed  this  life  on  the  4th  day  of  the  3d 
month,  1864,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age. 

Lydia  Way,  an  elder  and  member  of  Centre 
Monthly  Meeting,  departed  this  life  on  the 
27th  of  the  3d  month,  1864,  in  the  64th  year  of 
her  age. 

Thomas  P.  Stabler,  an  elder  and  member  of 
Sandy  Spring  Particular  and  Monthly  Meeting, 
departed  this  life  on  the  30th  day  of  the  4th 
month,  1864,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age. 

Rachel  Bradway,  an  elder  and  member  of 
East  Nottingham  Particular  and  Nottingham 
Monthly  Meetings,  departed  this  life  on  the 
21st  day  of  the  5th  month,  1864,  in  the  71st 
year  of  her'  age. 

Thomas  Matthews,  an  elder  and  member  ot 
Baltimore  Preparative  Meeting  for  the  Eastern 
District,  and  Monthly  Meeting  for  the  Western 
District,  departed  this  life  on  the  first  day  of 
the  10th  mo.,  1864,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age. 

The  Committee  appointed  at  a  former  sitting 
to  endeavor  to  embody  the  exercises  of  the 
meeting  while  engaged  in  the  consideration  of 
the  State  of  Society,  produced  the  following 
minute,  which  was  approved,  viz  : 

While  engaged  in  considering  the  condition 
of  our  religious  society  within  the  limits  of 
this  Yearly  Meeting,  we  have  been  made  sensi- 
ble of  our  many  deficiencies,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  had  to  acknowledge  the  providential 
care  of  the  Heavenly  Shepherd,  whose  mercy 
endureth  forever.  To  worship  and  serve  Him 
who  is  the  Author  of  every  blessing,  we  have 
felt  to  be  not  only  a  reasonable  duty,  but  a 
precious  privilege,  calculated  to  enlighten,  puri- 
fy and  ennoble  the  soul.  As  we  fulfil  the 'first 
commandment,  by  loving  God  with  all  the 
heart,  mind  and  strength,  we  receive  from  Him 
ability  to  fulfil  the  second,  which  is  to  love  our 
neighbor  as  ourselves.  They  who  live  under 
the  government  of  Divine  love,  will  find  the 
axe  laid  to  the  root  of  the  corrupt  tree  in  the 
heart— those  natural  propensities  which,  when 
unrestrained,  lead  to  detraction,  animosity  and 
strife,  will  be  eradicated,  and  the  soul,  being 
delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption,  will 
realize  by  happy  experience,  that  "  He  is  the 
freeman  whom  the  Truth  makes  free." 

Much  affectionate  solicitude  has  been  felt 
and  expressed,  that  the  younger  members  of 
our  religious  society,  may,  through  Divine 
mercy,  be  preserved  from  the  contamination  of 
evil  example,  and  corrupt  conversation,  and 
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that  tliey  may  be  guided  in  the  path  of  purity, 
which  leads  to  peace. 

The  sanguinary  conflict  that  now  rages  in 
our  beloved  country,  laying  waste  some  of  its 
fairest  scenes,  bringing  to  an  untimely  grave 
many  thousands  of  its  inhabitants,  and  causing 
bereavement  throughout  the  land,  has  called 
forth  the  expression  of  much  sympathy  for 
those  who  are  suffering  from  this  awful  calam- 
ity. It  has  been  our  earnest  prayer  that  we 
may  not  put  our  trust  in  the  arm  of  flesh,  but 
rather  rely  upon  the  never-failing  arm  of  Di- 
vine power,  which  sustained  our  worthy  ances- 
tors in  seasons  of  severe  suffering,  made  them 
instrumental  in  promoting  the  cause  of  Truth, 
and,  in  His  own  good  time,  delivered  them 
from  all  their  afflictions. 

Our  ancient  testimony  to  the  peaceable  na- 
ture of  Christ's  kingdom,  has  been  made  more 
dear  to  our  hearts,  by  contemplating  the  scenes 
of  carnage  and  destruction  that  abound  in  our 
land.  It  was  doubtless  the  intention  of  the 
Most  High  in  sending  his  beloved  Son  into  the 
world,  to  redeem  mankind  from  the  dominion 
of  evil,  to  influence  them  by  his  meek  example 
and  sublime  precepts,  and  through  the  guidance 
of  his  pure  Spirit^  to  bring  them  into  harmony, 
and  fraternal  love.  This  happy  condition  was 
shadowed  forth  in  the  figurative  language  of 
prophecy  :  "  The  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the 
lamb;  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid, 
and  the  calf  and  the  young  lion,  and  the  fat-^ 
ling  together,  and  a  little  child  shall  Jead' 
them." 

The  primitive  Christian  Church  was  the  de- 
pository of  this  pure  doctrine,  which  subse- 
quently became  obscured  through  the  false 
teaching  of  a  corrupt  priesthood,  and  an  alli- 
ance with  the  world  ;  but  being  revived  by  the 
early  Friends,  the  precious  legacy  has  been 
transmitted  to  us.  May  we  ever  remember  that 
the  truth  of  God  can  only  be  promoted  by  obe- 
dience to  His  spiritual  law  ;  and  placing  the 
light  upon  the  candlestick  by  a  consistent  ex- 
ample, may  we  keep  alive  the  sacred  flame  which 
must  spread  far  and  wide,  before  the  prophecy 
shall  be  fulfilled.  "  The  kingdoms  of  this  w.orl'd 
are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of 
his  Christ." 

We  have  rejoiced  in  the  announcement  that, 
throughout  the  State  of  Maryland,  liberty  has 
been  proclaimed  to  the  long-oppressed  descend- 
ants of  Africa,  and  an  earnest  desire  has  been 
expressed  in  this  meeting,  that  we  may  not  be 
unmindful  of  the  great  work  yet  to  be  accom- 
plished, in  extending  to  the  freed  people  who 
dwell  among  us,  the  benefits  of  education  and 
Christian  care.  In  contemplating  the  progress 
of  our  testimony  against  slavery,  from  its  small 
beginning  near  the  close  of  the  17th  century, 
to  the  present  day,  our  hearts  are  filled  with 
gratitude  and  love  to  that  Almighty  Being  who 
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called  our  predecessors  to  labor  in  this  cause' 
and  led  them  safely  along  through  the  guidance* 
of  his  grace.  The  prophetic  language  of  John 
Woolman,  written  nearly  one  hundred  years 
ago,  has  been  feelingly  revived  among  us,  as 
being  now  in  the  process  of  fulfilment:  "I 
have  seen  in  the  light  of  the  Lord,  that  the  day 
is  approaching,  when  the  man  that  is  most  wise 
in  human  policy,  shall  be  the  greatest  fool ;  and 
the  arm  that  is  mighty  to  support  injustice, 
shall  be  broken  to  pieces.  The  enemies  of 
righteousness  shall  make  a  terrible  rattle,  and 
shall  mightily  torment  one  another;  for  He 
that  is  omnipotent  is  rising  up  to  judgment,  and 
will  plead  the  cause  of  the  oppressed;  and  he 
commanded  me  to  open  the  vision." 

The  Christian  duty  of  dealing  with  offenders 
in  the  spirit  of  meekness  and  love,  has  been  to 
our  minds  a  subject  of  religious  exercise,  and 
an  earnest  desire  is  felt  that  at  this  trying  sea- 
son we  may  be  governed  by  Divine  wisdom, 
remembering  that  the  first  object  to  be  sought, 
is  the  restoration  of  the  diseased  member  to 
health,  rather  than  its  separation  from  the 
body. 

Our  meeting  this  year  has  been  unusually 
large,  and  favored  with  remarkable  solemnity. 
A  considerable  number  have  attended  from  that 
section  of  our  country  where  the  scourge  of 
war  has  exerted  its  desolating  effects.  Al- 
though great  pecuniary  losses  have  been  sus- 
tained, and-personal  danger  sometimes  encoun- 
tered, we  have  rejoiced  in  learning  that  the 
meetings  of  Friends  have  been  generally  kept 
up,  their  lives  have  been  preserved  from  the 
hand  of  violence,  and  amidst  all  their  trials 
they  have'  often  had  cause  to  rejoice  in  the 
Lord. 

The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  essays 
of  epistles  to  the  different  Yearly  Meetings 
with  which  we  correspond,  now  produce  one, 
embodying  the  minute  of  the  exercises  of  the 
meeting,  which  was  approved,  and  the  clerk 
was  directed  to  transcribe  it,  and  forward  a  copy, 
signed  on  behalf  of  the  meeting,  to  the  Yearly 
Meetings  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Genesse, 
Ohio  and  Indiana,  respectively. 

Having  been  made  renewedly  sensible 
throughout  the  several  sittings  of  this  Yearly 
Meeting,  of  the  overshadowing  and  preserving 
influence  of  Him  that  inhabiteth  eternity, 
whose  name  is  Holy,  under  which  we  have  been 
enabled  to  transact  the  various  and  important 
business  that  has  claimed  our  attention,  in 
great  harmony  and  brotherly  condescension,  for 
which  favor  our  hearts  are  tendered  in  gratitude 
and  thankfulness  to  the  Author  of  all  our  sure 
mercies,  the  meetino;  adjourned,  to  meet  again 
at  the  usual  time  next  year,  if  consistent  with 
the  Divine  will. 

Benjamin  Hallowell,  Clerk. 
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FERNS. 
In  the  cool  and  quiet  nooks, 
Bj  the  side  of  running  brooks; 
In  the  forest's  green  retreat, 

With  the  branches  overhead, 
Nestling  at  the  old  trees'  feet, 

Choose  we  there  our  mossy  bed. 

On  tall  cliffs  that  woo  the  breeze, 
Where  no  human  footstep  presses, 

And  DO  eye  our  beauty  sees, 

There  we  wave  our  maiden  tresses. 

In  the  mouths  of  mountain  caves, 
Whence  the  rapid  torrent  gushes, 

Joying  in  the  spray  that  laves, 
As  it  wildly  foaming  rushes. 

In  the  clefts  of  crumbling  walls, 
On  old  ruins  sad  and  hoary. 

Filling  up  the  ancient  halls 
With  a  new  and  verdant  glory. 

Where  the  shady  banks  are  steepest, 
Sheltering  from  the  sunlight's  glow, 

Loving  best  the  shadiest,  deepest, 
Where  the  tallest  hedge-rows  grow. 

In  the  pleasant  wood-land  glades, 

Where  the  antlered  deer  are  straying. 

Lifting  there  our  lofty  heads, 

There  our  mimic  gloves  displaying. 

Then  the  treacherous  marsh's  bosom, 
Decking  with  our  regal  pride, 

There  alone  allowed  to  blossom, 
(Boon  to  all  our  kin  denied.) 

Though  we  boast  no  lovely  bloom. 
That  can  rival  with  the  flowers  ; 

Though  we  fling  no  sweet  perfume  ; 
Though  no  varied  hue  is  ours — 

Yet  hath  Nature  framed  our  race 
In  a  mould  so  light  and  fair,  _ 

That  a  beauty  and  a  grace 
Shed  we  round  us  everywhere. 
—  Chambers''  Journal. 


JOY  COMETH  IN  THE  MORNING. 

Oh,  deem  not  they  are  blest  alone 
Whose  lives  a  peaceful  tenor  keep; 

For  God,  who  pities  man,  hath  shown 
A  blessing  lor  the  eyes  that  weep. 

The  light  of  smiles  shall  fill  again 
The  lids  that  overflow  with  tears  ; 

And  weary  hours  of  woe  and  pain 
Are  promises  of  happier  years. 

There  is  a  day  of  sunny  rest 

For  every  dark  and  troubled  night ; 

And  grief  may  bide  an  evening  guest. 
But  joy  shall  come  with  early  light. 

Nor  let  the  good  man's  trust  depart, 
Though  life  its  common  gifts  deny; 

Though  with  a  pierced  and  broken  heart. 
And  spurned  of  men,  he  goes  to  die  ; 

For  God  has  marked  each  sorrowing  day. 
And  numbered  every  secret  tear, 

And  heaven's  long  age  of  bliss  shall  pay 
For  all  his  children  suffer  here. 

—  William  Cullen  Bryant. 


NATURAL  THEOLOGY  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE.* 

The  evidences  and  illustrations  of  design  in 
the  workings  and  adaptation  of  the  vegetable 
and  animal  worlds,  and  even  in  the  structure 
of  the  solar  system,  demonstrating  the  agency 
of  a  skilful  and  provident  Creator,  have  been 
discussed  with  tolerable  thoroughness,  and  are 
now  quite  familiar  to  the  mass  of  readers.  The 
natural  theology  of  chemistry, — the  evidence  of 
forethought  which  is  given  by  the  properties 
and  relations  of  the  different  substances  of  which 
the  globe  is  composed, — has  not  been  so  well 
investigated.  Indeed  it  could  not  be,  for  not- 
withstandinpr  the  rapid  progress  of  chemical 
discovery,  the  science  it  unfolds  is  yet  very 
imperfect,  and  is  but  dimly  understood,  even 
by  its  most  skilful  manipulators.  The  theories 
of  to-day  are  all  likely  to  be  overturned  to- 
morrow by  some  new  development,  as  those  of 
the  last  century  were  by  the  discoveries  of  Davy 
and  others.  But  chemistry  also,  as  far  as  it  is 
certain,  adds  new  and  pertinent  illustrations  of 
the  harmony  of  creation,  of  the  perfect  adapt- 
edness  of  the  elements  to  the  properties  of  each 
other,  and  joins  its  emphatic  testimony  to  that 
of  the  other  sciences,  of  the  divine  origin  of 
the  Universe. 

Professor  Cooke  has  given  a  very  lucid  ex- 
position of  this  subject,  particularly  as  to 
the  proofs  of  God's  plan  shown  by  the  atmos- 
phere and  its  elements,  in  his  lectures  on  Eeli- 
gion  and  Chemistry.  The  atmosphere  as  a 
whole,  the  oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and 
water,  of  which  it  is  composed,  show  by  their 
individual  and  collective  properties,  that  they 
are  no  accidental  agglomeration  of  elements, 
but  that  they  are  the  very  substances  best  suited 
for  the  office  of  an  atmosphere,  and  that  they 
are  placed  there  in  the  exact  proportions  in 
which  they  can  best  serve  their  purpose;  that 
they  were  created  and  combined  as  they  are 
with  a  design.  It  would  be  impossible  in  the 
space  at  our  command  to  follow  Professor  Cooke 
throughout  his  whole  argument,  and  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  extracting  a  few  of  his 
most  pertinent  illustrations. 

How  admirably  is  the  atmosphere  adapted  as 
a  difi'user  of  light : 

"  The  atmosphere,  although  very  much  more 
pervious  to  light  than  any  kind  of  solid  or  liquid 
matter,  is  far  from  being  perfectly  transparent. 
Indeed,  the  reverse  is  sufficiently  evident  from 
our  daily  experience.  Every  one  has  noticed 
that  distant  objects  appear  less  distinct  iq  pro- 
portion as  they  are  removed,  their  colors  be- 

Religion  and  Chemistry  ;  or,  Pror>f  of  God's  Plan 
in  the  Atmosphere  and  its  Elements.  Ten  Lectures  De- 
livered at  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
On  the  Graham  Foundation.  By  Josiah  P.  Cooke,  Jr., 
Erviug  P^ofes^or  of  ChemisLry  and  Mineralogy  in 
Harvard  University.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner, 
1864. 
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come  fainter,  the  contrast  between  light  and 
shade  less  marked,  and  that  they  seem  as  if 
covered  with  a  pale  blue  veil.  This  effect,  al- 
ways noticed  on  distant  mountains,  is  owing  to 
a  partial  absorptioD  of  the  light*  while  passing 
through  the  atmosphere;  for,  were  the  passage 
of  the  rays  wholly  unimpeded,  all  objects,  al- 
though reduced  in  size  in  proportion  to  their 
distance,  would  appear  equally  distinct,  and 
their  colors  equally  brilliant. 

"  The  transparency  of  the  atmosphere  differs 
very  greatly  under  different  circumstances,  but 
it  has  been  estimated  that  under  the  most  fav- 
orable conditions  at  least  30  per  cent,  of  all  the 
light  coming  from  the  heavenly  bodies  is  ab- 
sorbed before  reaching  the  surface  of  the  earth ; 
and  in  our  latitude  at  this  season,  even  when 
the  sun  is  on  the  meridian  and  the  sky  clear, 
fully  one-half  of  his  rays  are  thus  spent.  Do 
not  suppose,  howeve'r,  that  all  the  light  so  ex- 
pended is  lost.  Quite  the  contrary ;  for  every 
particle  of  the  atmosphere,  illuminated  by  the 
sunbeam,  becomes  itself  a  new  centre  of  emis- 
sion, radiating  the  light  in  every  direction. 

"  This  diffusion  of  the  sun's  rays  is  the  cause 
of  that  wonderful  effect  which  we  term  daylight. 
I  say  wonderful  effect,  for  although  so  familiar, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  results  of  skil- 
ful adaptation  and  infinite  wisdom.  The  very 
daylight  which  streams  in  at  the  open  windows 
of  our  houses,  filling  them  with  cheerfulness, 
and  penetrating  to  their  inmost  recesses,  which 
enlivens  the  whole  landscape,  and  which  bars 
and  bolts  cannot  wholly  exclude  even  from  the 
prisoner's  dungeon,  is  another  evidence  of  the 
adjustment  of  the  density  of  the  atmosphere  to 
the  constitution  of  man. 

"  In  order  that  you  i^>^y  see  the  force  of  this 
evidence,  let  us  inquire  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  the  sun's  light  if  there  were  no  atmosphere, 
assuming,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  that  man 
could  exist  under  such  conditions.  The  known 
principles  of  optics  will  furnish  an  answer  to 
our  question.  They  inform  us  that  while  all 
objects  directly  illuminated  by  the  sun  would 
shine  so  brilliantly  as  to  dazzle  the  eye,  every- 
thing else  would  be  in  complete  darkness.  The 
interior  of  our  dwellings  would  be  at  mid-day 
as  darb  as  dilting  the  darkest  night ;  and  the 
contrast  between  light  and  shadow  would  be 
stronger  than  that  between  the  most  brilliant 
sunlight  and  the  blackest  darkness  now  known. 
Our  eyes,  as  little  fitted  to  such  conditions  as 
our  lungs,  would  be  blinded  by  the  sudden  al- 
ternations, and  distinct  vision  would  be  render- 
ed impossible. 

''Thus  it  appears  that  the  atmosphere  is  as 
much  an  essential  condition  of  our  seeing  as  of 
our  breathing.  But  more  than  this,  the  im- 
measurable pleasure  which  we  derive  from  our 
sense  of  vision  depends  upon  the  exact  adapta- 
tion of  the  density  of  the  atmosphere  to  the  or- 
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ganization  of  the  eye.  Similar  effects  to  those 
just  noticed,  although  of  course  on  a  greatly 
diminished  scale,  would  result  were  the  density 
of  the  atmosphere  materially  diminished.  This 
is  not  a  matter  of  theory,  for  such  effects  have 
been  frequently  noticed  on  the  summits  of 
high  mountains,  where  the  air  is  much  rarer 
than  at  the  sea-level.  On  the  top  of  Mount 
Blanc  the  sky  has  a  blackish  hue,  and  the  stars 
are  seen  at  mid-day.  The  glare  of  the  direct  ' 
light  is  insupportable  to  the  eye,  and  even  the  re- 
flection from  the  snow  blisters  to  the  unprotected 
skin,  while  at  the  same  time  the  contrast  be- 
tween light  and  shade,  unnaturally  increased, 
gives  to  all  near  objects  a  peculiar  and  ghastly 
aspect.  This  effect  results,  it  is  true,  from  a 
very  great  diminution  in  the  density  of  the  air; 
but  when  you  reflect  upon  what  delicate  con- 
trasts of  light  and  shade  the  beauty  of  a  land- 
scape depends — the  clearness  of  the  foreground, 
the  gray  of  the  middle  distance,  and  the  tender 
purple  of  the  distant  hills  all  blending  into  one 
harmonious  whole — you  can  appreciate  how 
slight  a  change  would  disturb  the  result,  and 
deprive  the  sense  of  beauty  of  its  purest  enjoy- 
ment." 

"  It  is  evident  that  the  atmosphere  must  act 
in  diffusing  heat  just  as  we  have  seen  that  it 
acts  in  diffusing  light.  Indeed,  this  effect  is 
one  of  the  thousand  conditions  on  which  the 
existence  of  organic  life  depends.  Were  it  not 
for  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  the  great- 
est extremes  of  temperature  would  be  produced 
by  the  alternation  of  day  and  night,  and  even 
were  the  density  of  the  atmosphere  reduced 
only  one-half,  the  variation  would  be  so  great 
as  to  render  the  existence  of  the  higher  forms 
of  organic  life  impossible,  except,  perhaps,  Iq 
the  more  favored  regions  of  the  earth. 

"  But  not  only  does  the  atmosphere  diffuse 
the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays ;  it  also  acts,  and  even 
more  effectually,  in  retaining  on  the  surface  the 
heat  which  the  earth  is  constantly  receiving 
from  that  great  central  luminary.  The  atmos- 
phere has  been  compared  to  a  mantle,  and  the 
comparison  is  just;  for,  like  a  huge  cloak,  it 
envelopes  the  earth  in  its  folds,  and  protects  it 
from  the  chill  of  the  celestial  spaces  through 
which  we  are  rushing  with  such  frightful  velo- 
city." 

"  The  atmosphere  not  only  thus  acts  in  dif- 
fusing the  sun's  rays,  and  retaining  the  heat 
which  they  bring  to  us,  but  it  also  subserves 
an  equally  important  end  in  distributing  their 
genial  warmth  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
earth,  thus  moderating  the  climate  of  the  tem- 
perate zone,  and  mitigating  the  intense  heat  of 
the  tropics.  Air,  like  all  gases,  is  expanded 
by  heat,  and  thus  rendered  specifically  lighter ; 
and  on  this  simple  principle  all  our  methods  of 
warming  and  ventilating  are  based.  When  now 
it  is  remembered  that  the  atmosphere  under 
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the  tropics  must  become  more  intensely  heated 
by  the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun  than  it  is  in  the 
temperate  zones,  the  result  will  be  obvious. 
The  heated  air  rises,  and  the  cold  air  rushes 
in  from  the  north  and  the  south  to  take  its 
place.  Thus,  two  general  currents  are  excited 
in  the  aerial  ocean  of  each  hemisphere — one  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  tending  towards  the 
equator,  and  another,  higher  in  the  atmosphere, 
tending  towards  the  poles." 

The  argument  may  be  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  The  argument  from  the  adaptations  of  na- 
ture is  of  the  kind  we  call  cumulative.  Its 
force  depends  on  the  concurrence  of  many  and 
varied  examples.  It  is  not  based  on  one  iso- 
lated case  of  adaptation,  or  even  on  a  thousand; 
but  there  is  a  host  of  conditions,  which  no  man 
can  number,  each  adjusted  to  each,  and  all 
bound  together  in  one  harmonious  whole.  Con- 
sider only  the  examples  we  have  discovered  in 
the  very  narrow  field  to  which  we  have  limited 
our  study.  How  numberless  are  the  conditions 
on  which  the  harmonious  working  of  the  va- 
ried functions  of  the  atmosphere  depends  !  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  the  expansive  tendency 
of  the  air,  sustained  by  the  solar  heat,  and  re- 
strained by  the  force  of  gravity,  by  which  .alone 
it  is  held  to  the  surface  of  th.e  globe.  Then 
there  is  the  density,  exactly  adjusted  to  the 
human  organism,  and  depending  on  the  meas- 
ures and  weights  of  the  solar  system.  Next 
there  are  all  the  delicate  relations  to  light,  heat, 
and  electricity.  Passing  to  the  separate  con- 
stituents of  the  atmosphere,  there  is  oxygen, 
with  its  three  distinct  modifications,  endowed 
with  fiery  affinities,  and  yet  so  carefully  guarded 
as  to  be  a  beneficent  servant  of  man,  intrusted 
with  the  most  varied  and  seemingly  incompati- 
ble functions,  and  discharging  each  with  equal 
fidelity  and  precision ;  next  there  is  water, 
nourishing  all  nature  with  its  dews  and  rains, 
tempering  the  polar  climates  with  the  latent 
warmth  of  its  genial  currents,  and  protecting 
with  its  great  frost-blanket  the  delicate  plants 
from  the  winter's  cold — exceptional  in  all  its 
qualities,  and  each  adapted  to  some  beneficent 
end ;  then  comes  carbonic  acid,  concealing  in 
its  transparent  folds  the  solid  framework  of  all 
organized  beings,  and  the  source  of  those  price- 
less beds" of  coal,  with  their  inexhaustible  stores 
of  heat  and  force ;  and  lastly,  but  not  least  in 
interest  or  importance,  there  is  nitrogen,  so  re- 
markably inert,  and  yet  endowed  with  such 
varied  affinities,  forming  such  numberless  com- 
pounds, and  imparting  to  all  such  singular  in- 
stability. As  we  thus  hastily  review  the 
ground  we  have  surveyed  together,  you  will 
recall  the  numerous  adaptations  which  we  dis- 
covered while  studying  the  wonderful  cycles  of 
change  in  which  all  these  substances  conspire, 
wheel  revolving  within  wheel,  and  yet  all  mov- 


ing with  such  delicacy  and  beauty  of  adjust- 
ment that  no  jar  is  felt  through  all  this  com- 
plicated mechanism,  and  not  the  slightest  de- 
rangement occurs  in  any  of  its  ten  thousand 
parts."-—  The"  Methodist. 


PERVERTED  INGENUITY. 

It  is  lamentable  to  think  how  many  instances 
of  remarkable  and  even  wonderful  ingenuity, 
misapplied  to  useless  and  in  many  cases  ridicu- 
lously frivolous  purposes,  are  found  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  how  much  more 
advanced  might  have  been  the  civilization  of 
the  world  had  that  ingenuity  been  devoted  to 
the  obtainment  of  useful  results. 

The  great  aim  of  the  earlier  mechanicians 
seems  to  have  been  to  inspire  a  feeling  of  won- 
der, for  some  of  the  earliest  Greek  historians 
have  left  us  accounts  of  wonderful  statues, 
which  imitated  the  various  movements  of  liv- 
ing beings.  Some  centuries  later,  Archytas,  of 
Tarentum,  who  flourished  about  400  years  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era, 
added  to  his  renown  as  a  truly  wise  man  and  a 
great  mathematician  the  reputation  of  having 
constructed  a  wooden  pigeon,  which  was''  ani- 
mated by  a  concealed  spirit,"  and  could  fly  ; 
and  Archimedes,  who  is  considered  the  great- 
est of  the  earlier  mechanicians,  has  also  the 
reputation  of  having  constructed  similar  auto- 
mata, but  of  these  we  have  no  particular  ac- 
count. Descending  to  comparatively  modern 
times,  we  find  that  a  water  clock  was  presented 
Charlemange  by  Haroun  al  Raschid,  in  the  dial- 
plate  of  which  there  were  twelve  small  doors, 
corresponding  to  the  hours,  which  doors  were 
opened  to  allow  the  egress  of  twelve  little  knights 
on  horseback,  who  struck  the  hours  on  a  brazen 
bell.  A  few  centuries  after,  Albert,  bishop  of 
Ratisbon,  spent  thirty  years  iri  constructing  a 
human  figure  which  advanced  to  a  door  when 
any  one  knocked,  opened  it  and  saluted  the 
visitor.  Subsequently  John  Muller  made  a 
wooden  eagle,  which  is  reported  to  have  flown 
to  meet  the  Emperor  Maximilian  when  he  ar- 
rived at  Nuremburg,  on  June  7,  1470.  After 
saluting  him  like  a  good  loyal  subject,  the  sa- 
gacious bird  flew  back  to  the  gale  of  the  city, 
and  perching  upon  it  waited  the  emperor's  ap- 
proach, stretching  out  its  wings  and  making 
other  signs  of  welcome.  Of  about  the  same 
date  we  have  accounts  of  an  iron  fly  and  a  craw- 
ling steel  spider.  At  a  still  later  period  chem- 
istry was  called  to  the  aid  of  mechanism  in  pro- 
ducing those  wonderful  imitations  of  animals ; 
for  it  is  related  of  the  peacock  of  Yergennes 
and  the  duck  of  Vaucanson,  that  not  only  were 
both  externally  perfect  imitations  of  nature — 
one  walking  about  and  picking  up  grains  of 
corn,  and  the  other  muddling  in  the  water,  eat- 
ing, drinking,  and  crying  ^'quack!  quack!"  but 
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they  actually  expelled  the  digested  food  as 
though  it  had  really  been  subjected  to  the  action 
of  the  stomach.  The  last  mentioned  inventor 
also  constructed  automatic  players  of  mu^caL 
instruments ;  and  according  to  his  own  account 
of  his  flageolet  player,  the  pressure  of  air  re- 
quired for  the  highest  note  was  fifty-six  pounds, 
and  that' for  the  lowest  only  a  single  ounce  ! 
Since  the  date  of  these  last-mentioned  inventions 
we  have  had  accounts  of  an  automaton  which 
drew  human  figures  and  other  objects,  another 
which  performed  wonderful  feats  of  "  ground 
and  lofty^'  tumbling;  and  there  are  still  in  exist- 
ence miniature  birds,  which  not  only  hop  from 
branch  to  branch  of  a  tree,  but  warble  like  the 
feathered  tenants  of  the  woods. 

We  have  now  become  so  familiar  with  the 
automatic  machinery  employed  in  our  manu- 
factories that  mechanisms  of  the  above  descrip- 
tion have,  in  a  great  measure,  lost  their  interest ; 
and  surprising  as  they  may  appear  even  to  the 
scientific  spectator,  the  astonishment  speedily 
wears  ofi",  leaving  a  feeling  only  of  regret  that 
so  much  ingenuity  has  been  perverted  from  real- 
ly useful  purposes.  We  have  however,  still 
the  satisfaction  of  believing  that  such  inventions 
have  not  been  entirely  without  result,  for  there 
is  no  doubt  that  many  of  our  most  useful  me- 
chanical movements  were  invented  and  first  ap- 
plied in  these  otherwise  useless  automata.  The 
same  combination  of  the  mechanical  powers 
which  made  the  crawling  spider,  contributed  in 
future  years  to  purposes  of  higher  import.  The 
elements  of  the  tumbling  puppet  were  revived  in 
the  chronometer  which  guides  our  ships  through 
the  ocean;  and  the  irregular-shaped  wheel 
which  directed  the  hand  of  the  drawing  auto- 
maton has  served,  in  the  present  age,  to  guide 
the  movements  of  the  embroidering  machine. 
Sir  David  Brewster  has  remarked  on  this  sub- 
ject: — "  In  whatever  way  the  power  x)f  genius 
may  invent  or  combine,  and  to  whatever  low  or 
ludicrous  purpose  that  invention  or  combination 
may  be  originally  applied,  society  receives  a  gift 
which  it  can  never  lose  ;  and  though  the  value 
of  the  seed  may  not  be  at  ooce  recognized,  and 
though  it  may  lie  long  unproductive  in  the  un- 
genial  soil  of  human  knowledge,  it  will  some 
time  or  other  evolve  its  germ  and  yield  to  man- 
kind it^  natural  and  abundant  harvest." — Am. 
Artisan. 


HOW  SNAKES  CHARM  BIRDS. 

Not  long  since,  after  I  had  been  listening  to 
a  class  reading  about  birds  and  beasts,  the 
teacher  requested  me  to  say  something  to  them 
on  the  subject  of  their  lessons.  I  asked  the 
children  several  questions  respecting  the  charm- 
ing of  birds  by  snakes.  They  had,  as  usual, 
heard  some  "  wonderful  stories,"  but  I  found 
they  were  all  inclined  to  disbelieve  the  facts 


asserted.  After  having  assured  them  that 
the  tales  were  founded  on  well  established 
facts,  I  told  them  that  I  had  myself  seen 
every  thing  but  the  jaws  of  the  snake 
closing  around  a  bird,  and  from  the  situation  of 
each,  there  was  sufficient  evidence  that  in 
another  moment  this  work  would  have  been 
complete. 

A  strong  desire  appeared  in  the  pupils  to 
know  more  of  the  process;  and  I  explained 
what  appeared  to  me  the  secret  of  the  opera- 
tion,  which  divested  the  subject  of  all  mystery. 
In  the  first  place,  having  explained  the  fact  that 
snakes  frequently  seize  their  prey  and  devour  it 
when  in  a  live  state,  I  mentioned  that  there  were 
many  instances  in  which  certain  species  of  ser- 
pents had  been  seen  upon  trees  and  shrubs  in 
the  vicinity  of  bird's  nests.  When,  in  this  po- 
sition, the  snake  finds  from  the  agitation  of  the 
bird  that  his  presence  has  been  discovered,  hid 
remains  perfectly  still,  with  his  head  erect. 
The  bird  now  continues  to  flutter  around,  at  a 
shorter  distance,  and  in  still  lessening  circles, 
until  it  approaches  very  near  the  mouth  of  its 
enemy.  In  all  this  fluttering,  the  snake  remains 
perfectly  motionless,  and  before  th^^bird  arrives 
within  touching  distance,  its  mouth  is  opened. 
Thus,  with  its  eyes  Qxed  on  its  victim,  it  re- 
mains, until,  with  a  convulsive  effort,  the  bird 
can  be  readily  reached. 

It  is  believed,  when  the  snake  is  in  a  favora- 
ble position  to  seize  its  prey,  it  often  fixes  the 
attention  of  birds  by  a  slight  motion  of  its  tail. 
In  all  the  process  of  taking  its  prey,  the  ani- 
mal appears  guided  by  instinct.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  in  any  peculiar  fascinating 
power  in  its  eyes.  But  in  seizing  its  live  food, 
it  avails  itself  of  a  principle  of  action  common 
to  all  animated  nature.  It  is  the  feeling  of  cu- 
riosity which  often  excites  larger  animals.  For, 
while  the  reptile  remained  without  motion,  its 
character  was  unknown.  The  bird  saw  a  mys- 
terious object  in  an  unaccustomed  place,  ard 
had  no  knowledge  of  any  thing  further.  It  is 
also  a  well  authenticated  fact  that  cats  and  other 
animals  sometioses  seize  their  prey  in  the  same 
manner.  It  is  done  by  the  same  efforts,  con- 
ducted with  very  similar  movements. 

The  sportsman  is  enabled  to  approach  with- 
in the  requisite  distance  of  his  game  by  the  aid 
of  his  pointer  dog,  which  is  trained  to  attract 
the  attention  of  birds,  first  by  a  slight  noise  to 
arouse  them,  and  afterward  by  a  fixed  p)sition 
with  a  paw  extended. 

How  often  has  the  mischievous  boy,  when 
traversing  a  pasture-field,  drawn  around  him 
the  various  stock  that  were  quietly  grazing  in 
the  vicinity  of  some  stump,  behind  which  he 
had  concealed  a  sufficient  portion  of  his  body 
to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  animals  I  By 
raising  his  hat,  or  some  detached  object,  the  at- 
tention of  the  stock  is  first  drawn  to  the  spot, 
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and  in  a  short  time,  the  general  excitement  has 
reached  every  beast  of  the  field  !  The  animals 
are  soon  seen  in  a  circular  position,  with  their 
heads  directed  to  the  mysterious  object  in  mute 
astonishment. 

The  above  incidents,  often  witnessed,  are  sup 
posed  sufficient  to  account  for  the  phenomena 
which  1  have  thought  might  be  explained  in  a 
very  natural  and  familiar  way.  Such  as  they 
are  they  are  submitted. —  Claries  Scliool  Visi 
or. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  quiet,  but 
holders  manifest  no  disposition  to  accept  lower 
prices.  There  is  little  shipping  demand.  Sales  are 
reported  at  $12  00  for  Ohio  extra  family,  and  $9  75@ 
10  00  for  superfine.  The  sales  to  the  home  con- 
sumers range  from  $9  "75012^  for  common  and  fancy 
brands — according  to  quality.  There  is  very  little 
Rye  Flour  or  Corn  Meal  here,  the  former  selling  at 
$9,  and  the  latter  at  $7  50  ^  bbl. 

Grain. — The  Wheat  market  is  dull,  and  good  Red 
is  offered  at  $2  62  per  bushel;  and  white  sold  at 
$2  75@2  85.  Rye  is  worth  %l  70@1  72.  Corn  is 
lower,  with  further  sales  of  yellow  at  $1  78.  Oata 
are  in  request  at  90@92.  The  last  sales  of  Barley 
ranged  from  %l  78  to  1  90,  and  Malt  from  $2  15  to 
$2  30. 


RATES  OF  ADVERTISING. 

A  limited  amount  of  advertising  in  this  paper  will  be  done  at 
the  following  prices;  six  lines  or  less  (this  size  type)  a  square: 

One  insertion   60  cts. 

Two  insertioDS  $1  00 

Por  every  additional  insertion   40  cts. 

For  every  additional  line  or  part  thereof   10  cts. 

Philada,  8th  mo.  27, 1864. 


WILLIAM  WIIITALL,  No.  1119  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Collector  of  Rents,  Ground  Rents,  Interest,  Bills,  &c. 
Also,  Agent  for  Lycoming  county  Mutual  Insurance  Company, 
and  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company. 

jBe/e?-ence.'?  .-—Thomas  H.  Powers,  Whitall,  Tatum  &  Co.,  Alger- 
non's. Roberts,  Charles  Ellis,  Son  &  Co.,  William  Ellis  &  Co., 
William  B.  Thomas,  J.  Sydney  Keen  &  Bro.,  Hugh  Mcllvain. 
James  Miller,  John  Dick,  Thomas  S.  and  Joseph  Wood,  Boyd  & 
Stroud.  12mo  10,  1864. 


QISTER  RUTH'S  STORIES,  for  the  Young;  Or,  Evenings 
l>0   with  John  Woolman." 
In  Press  and  will  be  ready  for  delivery  about  12th  mo.  10th, 
1864.   Price  75  cents.    Six  copies  for  four  dollars,  twelve  copies 
f<)r  seven  dollars.    Orders  sent  in  early  will  receive  immediate 
attention.   Sent  by  mail  fur  75  cents,  free  of  postage. 

T.  E.  Chapman,  No.  5  South  Fifth  Street 

11.19  6t.,  1224. 

BOOKS  FOR  SALE  BY  THE  SUBSCRIBERS. 
"  Friends'  Miscellany,"  compiled  by  John  and  Isaac 

Comly,  (11  vols.)  $7.50 

Journal  of  John  Comly,  (600  pages)  1.50 

Conversations,  &c  ,  of  Thomas  Story   1.00 

Journal  and  works  of  John  Woolman,  carefully  collated 

and  prepared  by  John  Comly  1.00 

Hugh  Judge's  Journal  •  •  -  •    70 

Memoirs:  Ann  Byrd,  Isaac  Martin,  and  Rufus  Hall,  each-  • .  'li, 
Charles  Comly,  Byberry,  Pa., 
or,  Emmor  Comly,  No.  131, 
3mo.  12. 1864.— tf.         North  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Also,  "History  of  Delaware  County,  Penna.,"  containing  in- 
teresting accounts  of  early   Friends,  and  the  settlement  of 
Friends'  Meetings ;  and  other  valuable  statistics,  with  numerous 
engravings  :  By  George  Smith,  M.  D.,  580  pages ;  price  $3.00. 

Foulke's  Almairac  for  1865,  large  and  pocket  size ;  and  various 
boiks  belonging  to  "  The  Book  Association  of  Friends." 

11  mo.  19.  Emmor  Comly. 


PARRY  &  HAWKINS  CLOTH  STORE, 
No.  28  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Have  now  on  hand  a  large  assortment  of  heavy  Citron,  (dark 
grten)  Cloths  and  Beavers  imported  expressly  for  Friends'  wear, 
which  they  will  sell  very  low. 
11.19.  lot.  12165.  F  N  z. 

WALL  PAPER  AND  WINDOW-SHADE  STORE.— Plain,  Fig- 
lued  and  Decorative  Wall  Papers;  Window-Shades  in  light 
and  dark  colors,  plain  and  gilt  bordered;  also  Oil  Cloth  and 
Linen,  for  shading;  Fireboard  and  Transom  papers,  &c.,  &c. 
Workmen  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country,  at  cit^  rates. 
Samuel  F.  Balderston  &  toN. 

■Wo.  90iS  Spring  Garden  Street,  Philada. 
10th  mo.  1.— 12t.  1217. 

STOKES  &  FOULKE,  MERCHANT  TAILORS,  N^.  516  Arch  St. 
have  on  hand  a  good  assortment  of  CLOTHS,  CASSIMERES, 
and  VESTINGS,  and  are  prepared  to  have  the  same  made  up  to 
order  in  good  style  and  at  moderate  prices. 
Particular  attention  given  to  making  Friends'  Clothing. 
10  mo.  1— 23t.  3,  4, 1866. 


EELLEVUE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE— A  Boarding  School  for 
Girls.  This  institution,  healthfully  and  beautifully  located 
about  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  on  the  northern  limits  of 
Attleboro',  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  will  open  its  winter  term 
on  the  first  day  of  Tenth  month,  1864,  (lOih  mo.  1st,  1864).  The 
course  of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a  complete  En- 
glish,  Classical  and  Mathemaiicul  education.  Superior  facilities 
afforded  for  the  acquisition  of  the  French  language. 

For  terms  of  admission  and  orher  particulars,  see  Circular, 
which  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Principals,  Attleboro* 
P.  0.,  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 

Israel  J.  QrahaMe, 
Jane  P.  Grahame, 
827 — 6  mos.  Principals. 


CONCORDVILLE  SEMINARY,  for  Young  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men, is  located  near  Concord  Station,  on  the  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  Central  R.R.,  20  miles  west  of  Philadelphia. 

Winter  Term  of  twenty-four  weeks  will  commence  10th  month 
3d,  1864.   For  Catalogue  apply  to  Joseph  Shortleuge,  or  Augus- 
tus C.  NoRRis,  Concordvilie,  Delaware  county,  Pa. 
8  th  mo  20,  1864.— tf. 

WM.  HEACOCK,  General  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North 
Ninth  Street. — A  general  assortment  of  ready-made  Coffins, 
and  every  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  *' Fair  Hill"  Burial 
Ground, — Funerals,  and  all  other  business  connected  with  the 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 
7  th  mo.  30. — ly.  p.wx.uz. 

IpAKM  AND  COUNTRY  SEAT,— Will  be  sold  at  Pubhc  Sale  on 
the  premises  on  Seventh-day,  the'  10th  of  the  12th  Month,  inst. 
All  that  very  desirable  Farm  and  County  Seat,  situated  near 
Clarksboro',  13  miles  from  Philadelphia,  on  the  great  turnpike 
road  leading  from  Camden  to  balem,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester. 
N.  J.,  adjoining  lands  of  Amos  J.  Peasiee,  David  W.  Brown  and 
others,  containing  80  acres.  The  Farm  is  divided  into  five  fields, 
with  good  fencing ;  has  a  lovely  stream  of  water  running  through 
it,  with  some  ten  acres  of  meadow,  and  six  of  young  timber. 
The  soil  is  excellent,  and  well  adapted  for  both  grazing  and  pro- 
duce, with  Apple  Orchard,  Pear,  Cherry,  and  other  fruit  trees ; 
also,  plenty  of  marl  near  by.  There  is  a  large  two-story  frame 
Mansion  House,  in  good  cojiditiou,  with  a  handsome  lawn  and 
ornamental  trees,  situated  on  an  eminence,  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive country  view;  with  carriage  house,  barn,  hay  house  and 
other  out  buildings,  with  wells  of  water,  kc.  The  whole  being 
very  desirable  on  account  of  its  proximity  and  easy  conveyance 
to  Philadelphia,  by  three  lines  of  stages  every  day,  or  by  the 
West  Jersey  Railroad,  four  miles  distant.  There  are  various 
places  for  worship,  with  good  schools,  stores,  mills,  and  mechan- 
ics in  the  vicinity. 

For  reference  enquire  of  the  Subscr  her  at  Trenton,  or  of  Wm 
Haines,  Clarksboro'  P.  0.,  Gloucester  county,  N.  J. 
Sale  at  2  o,clock  P.  M.   Title  good. 

Thomas  P.  Marshall. 

11th  mo.,  2?,  1864.  3t.  1210. 


m    ELLWOOD  ZELL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Booksellers  and  Sta- 
L  »     tioners,  Second  Floor  No's.  17  aud  19  South  Sixth  Street, 
Philadelphia.   Also,  Manufacturers  of  Photograph  Albums,  and 
Publishers  of  Friends'  Books,  and  Foulke's  Almanac. 
3d  mo.  12,  1864.  tf. 

TRUMAN  &  SHAW,  Hardware  Dealers,  No.  S35  (Eight  Thirty- 
Five)  Market  Street,  below  Minth,  invite  au  examination  of 
their  stock  of  Housekeeping  and  Building  Hardware,  Tools  and 
Cutlery.  Its  variety  will  be  constantly  increased  by  the  addition 
of  new  and  improved  articles.  Clutbes-wringers,  of  several  pat- 
terns, for  sale.  Printed  Catalogues  of  our  Goods,  combined  witii 
many  useful  recipes,  and  othe'-  information,  furnished  on  appU 
catiun.         llmo.  12,  1864.— 17 1.  3.4. 
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DORCAS  LILLIE. 

A  hrief  Account  of  the  Life  of  Dorcas  Lillie  ; 
written  hy  herself. 

(Continued  from  page  627.) 

This  gracious  favor  gave  me  renewed  strength, 
and  I  felt  the  ejOfects  of  the  love  and  mercy  of 
my  heavenly  Father,  which  gave  me  a  full  as- 
surance of  his  promise  to  restore  my  soul  to  life 
again ;  and  I  knew  the  book  of  life  was  opened 
n  ray  heart,  and  the  law  written  in  my  mind 
«rith  the  finger  of  God,  and  that  he  gives  the 
cey  of  David  which  openeth  and  no  man  can 
hut,  and  when  it  shuts,  no  man  can  open. 

After  my  son's  funeral,  I  was  drawn  into 
nuch  silence,  and  felt  a  desire  to  be  alone  in 
ay  chamber,  where  I  could  hearken  to  the  still 
roice  of  Christ,  and  attend  constantly  to  the 
eachings  of  his  gracious  spirit  in  my  heart, 
^or  he  had  showed  me  my  errors,  and  from 
irhence  I  had  fallen,  by  hearkening  to  the  old 
erpent,  the  fallen  worldly  spirit  of  man,  which 
ften  daringly  presumes  to  disobey  the  Lord  of 
fe,  and  draws  the  innocent,  unwary  soul  to 
epart  from  his  commandments,  and  to  disre- 
ard  the  advice  of  their  best  friends,  the  chil- 
ren  of  God. 

In  this  retired  state  I  continued  till  my  hus- 
sind  came  home ;  only  sometimes  my  relations 
ould  take  me  out  a  little,  thinking  to  divert 
e,  and  drive  away  melancholy,  which  they 
lought  covered  my  mind.  One  day  in  the 
me  called  Lent,  they  would  have  me  go  to  the 
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English  church ;  which  was  the  last  time  I  ever 
attended.  As  I  went  early,  before  the  clergy- 
man came  in,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  sitting 
in  silence  some  time,  before  their  service  began 
— and  whilst  thus  sitting,  thg  Lord  of  life  was 
present  with  me,  and  showed  me  my  happy 
state,  when  convinced  of  his  gracious  love 
towards  me  while  I  resided  in  Tortola;  and  how 
I  was  strengthened  to  forsake  the  world  and  all 
its  waj/s,  and  to  wait  in  pure  silence,  with 
others,  for  his  coming  to  teach  us  himself , 
which  he  never  failed  to  do  while  we  were 
faithful.  But  as  soon  as  the  clergyman  came 
in,  and  began  his  service,  all  the  favor  I  had 
been  witnessing  seemed  lost  for  that  time. 
When  I  got  home,  the  Lord  did  graciously  ap- 
pear to  me  again,  and  let  me  know  I  must  for- 
sake that  way  of  worship,  and  all  the  ways  of 
the  world,  and  he  would  be  with  me,  and 
strengthen  me,  as  he  did  at  the  first.  The  fol- 
lowing night,  I  had  a  dream  or  vision,  showing 
me  that  this  kind  of  worship  proceeds  only  from 
the  mere  earthly  creature,  and  is  of  the  world, 
and  not  of  the  Father;  and  cannot  be  accepta- 
ble unto  him. 

After  this,  I  staid  constantly  at  home,  and 
would  not  suflFer  any  of  my  acquaintance  or  re- 
lations to  lead  me  abroad,  lest  I  should  be  inat- 
tentive to  my  dear  Lord,  whose  presence  I 
loved  and  desired  more  than  any  thing  on  earth  ; 
for  all  the  endearments  of  this  life  were  noth- 
ing to  me,  in  comparison  of  Him,  to  whom,  mj 
heart  was  truly  devoted.    Even  when  my  rela- 
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tions  and  neighbors  would  be  officiously  talking  , 
to  me  of  difierent  things,  it  could  not  hinder  | 
me  from  hearing  his  voice,  and  feeling  his 
blessed  spirit  as  an  anchor  to  my  soul.    I  be- 
came more  and  more  fixed  in  his  love,  which 
was  abundantly  shed  abroad  in  my  heart,  over- 
throwing  all  the  false  doctrine  they  could 
preach;  it  signified  nothing  to  me,  only  to  in-  ^ 
duce  pity  towards 'them,  with  a  hope  that  Grod  i 
would  open  their  eyes  to  see  their  errors,  and  j 
turn  them  from  darkness  to  his  everlasting 
Light,  that  they,  through  sincere  repentance, 
may  come  to  have  an  inheritance  among  all 
those  that  are  sanctified  through  faith  in  Christ. 

From  the  time  of  my  son's  death,  I  kept  a 
narrative  of  what  passed  in  my  mind,  that  my 
husband  might  see  the  Lord's  gracious  dealings 
with  me,  whilst  he  was  away.  And  in  case  I 
should  not  live  to  see  him  again,  that  he  might 
be  excited  to  turn  to  the  Lord,  if  haply  he 
might  find  him  in  his  own  heart ;  for  at  that  time, 
I  did  not  expect  to  see  him  again  in  this  life. 

Letters  being  sent  to  my  husband  in  England, 
concerning  the  death  of  my  son,  my  poor  state 
of. health,  and  retired  life, — stating  also  that  I 
had  forsaken  the  church,  and  embraced  my  for- 
mer principles  amongst  the  Quakers,  and  that 
his  presence  was  much  needed  in  his  family — 
it  gave  him  great  uneasiness,  and  made  him 
despatch  his  business  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
return  home.  When  he  arrived,  to  his  great 
surprise  and  satisfaction,  he  found  things  much 
better  than  he  had  expected  from  the  accounts  in 
the  letters  he  had  received.  All  his  friends 
coming  to  welcome  him  home,  we  had  a  con- 
course of  company ;  which  I  bore  very  cheerfully, 
although,  at  times,  a  little  uneasy  in  mind. 

After  all  the  visiting  was  over,  and  the  house 
quiet  again,  I  showed  my  husband  the  narrative 
I  had  written  for  his  satisfaction  when  he 
should  come  home.  He  read  it  with  delibera- 
tion, and  was  greatly  afi"ected,  so  much  ^o,  as 
to  shed  many  tears,  and  never  after,  that  I  re- 
member, asked  me  to  go  to  church  with  him, 
but  once,  and  then  I  refused 

I  now  had  great  exercises  of  mind,  and  being 
often  alone  in  my  house,  that  scripture  passage 
was  frequently  in  my  thoughts,  where  David 
says,  he  was  as  a  sparrow  alone  on  the  house 
top.  Many  sighs  and  tears  were  my  portion  ; 
but  they  were  followed  by  a  hope  of  seeing  bet- 
ter times,  when  joy  and  gladness  should  fill  my 
heart  with  refreshment  and  comfort. 

Some  time  after,  my  husband  spoke  to  me, 
very  seriously,  concerning  what  he  had  read  in 
my  narrative  ;  for  as  yet  he  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  teachings  of  grace  in  his  own  heart; 
— the  teachers  of  the  world  being  strangers  to 
it  themselves,  cannot  direct  their  hearers  how 
to  find  it.  That  God  should  teach  his  people 
immediately  by  his  spirit,  is  so  contrary  to  their 
doctrine,  that  it  is  counted  by  many  as  a  very 


great  presumption,  for  any  to  look  for  or  expect 
the  inspiration  of  God's  holy  spirit  in  these 
days ;  as  (they  say)  he  has  made  known  his 
will  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth  already,  and  we 
are  all  to  learn  from  them  and  the  clergy  only, 
what  is  our  duty  both  to  God  and  man.  Of 
course,  I  was  called  a  lunatic,  and  it  was  said 
that  grief  had  deprived  me  of  my  reason.  But 
when  my  husband  came  to  converse  with  me  on 
serious  matters,  he  was  convinced  that  they 
who  so  judged  of  me,  were  mistaken.  And  the 
Lord  opened  his  heart  by  degrees,  to  attend  to 
the  teachings  of  his  gracious  spirit  within ;  and 
by  his  blessed  power,  he  was  first  made  sensible 
of  the  Truth,  which  I  professed  ;  then,  forsak 
ing  the  world  and  its  ways,  he  became  a  hum- 
ble follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Although  he  was  captain  of  the  burghers,  in 
Christianstadt,  at  St.  Croix,  and  also  a  member 
of  the  burgher  council,  yet  he  forsook  all  for 
Christ,  and  his  blessed  gospel's  sake ;  and  be- 
ing thus  convinced  of  the  Truth  in  his  own 
mind,  he  made  open  confession  of  it,  and  ap- 
plied to  government  for  liberty  to  erect  a 
meeting-house  on  a  lot  of  land  which  we  intend- 
ed for  a  burying  place.  For  this  purpose,  he 
wrote  to  General  Chexon,  and  his  father-in-law, 
Remuth  Hagauson,  at  Copenhagen,  to  obtain 
permission  from  the  king ;  which  was  granted, 
and  registered  in  the  office  of  the  Recorder,  by 
Harry  Grandy,  deputy  recorder.  This  Harry 
Grandy  was  a  seeking  rehgious-minded  man  ; 
and  after  our  meeting  house  was  finished,  he 
and  his  wife  Mary,  attended  our  meetings,  and 
becoming  convinced  of  the  Truth,  they  leiPt  the 
church  of  England,  and  joined  us.  Harry 
Grandy's  convincement  was  from  the  silent 
operations  of  Truth  in  his  own  mind;  and 
through  the  stability  of  his  conduct,  he  con-  : 
tinues  a  respectable  Friend,  and  is  as  a  living 
seal  of  the  right  authority  in  which  those  meet- 
ings were  held. 

Among  the  Friends  who  composed  our  little 
meeting,  I  ought  first  to  have  named  Thomas 
Burling,  with  Phebe  his  wife,  and  their  two 
children,  Elizabeth  and  Walter,  also  Phebe's 
brother,  William  Vandike,  and  Catharine  Van- 
dike,  her  younger  sister;  all  of  whom  were 
educated,  and  remained  members  among  Friends^ 
in  the  city  of  New  York;  they  joining  us  ai 
first,  contributed  to  the  building  of  the  meet- 
ing house.  Also  Thomas  Greaves,  a  Friend 
from  Philadelphia,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  who 
gave  his  work  gratis,  in  erecting  it.  After- 
wards, Henry  Shayltz,  a  r.eligious  seeker  from 
Germany,  who  coming  sometimes  to  our  little 
meeting,  became  convinced  of  the  Truth,  as  it 
is  in  Jesus,  and  was  joined  with  us.  Marjj 
Durant  also  was  convinced,  and  died  in  th« 
faith,  being  buried  in  our  burying  groundi 
After  these  we  were  joined  by  Jacob  Calver  ani 
wife  with  their  three  children.  Friends  from 
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New  York, — Isaac  Barnes,  from  Trenton,  and 
Stephen  Large,  from  this  continent,  who  also 
professed  like  faith  before  they  joined  us. 
Many  of  other  societies  would  come  to  our 
meetings,  and  sit  very  quietly  and  attentively, 
whenever  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  give  me  any 
thing  to  say  therein. 

In  a  little  time  after  our  meeting  house  was 
finished,  I  had  a  desire  to  visit  my  friends  in 
Tortola,  and  made  it  known  to  my  husband,  and 
our  friends.  They  all  approved  of  my  going, 
and  Tho^mas  Burling,  with  his  wife  and  sister, 
Mary  Oalver,  aocompanind  me.  We  were 
kindly  received  by  John  Scott  Lawrence  and 
wife,  who  lived  in  a  house  belonging  to  Samuel 
Nottingham,  near  the  meeting  house.  As  soon 
as  Dorothy  Thomas  heard  we  were  arrived,  she 
came  immediately  to  see  us,  with  several  other 
Friends  who  were  yet  remaining  there  ;  amongst 
whom  was  Tabitha  Madix,  sister  to  Mary  Not- 
tinghan,  and  Isaac  Pickering,  nephew  to  John 
Pickering,  deceased,  by  all  whom  we  were 
kindly  received.  I  then  applied  to  them,  as 
being  the  only  members  of  our  society  remain- 
ing on  the  island  of  Tortola,  to  know  whether  I 
had  ever  been  disowned  by  them.  They  said 
I  never  was;  but  I  desired  they  would  search 
the  records,  that  I  might  be  sure  of  it;  for  I 
was  then  willing  to  make  every  requisite  ac- 
knowledgment to  the  church  for  my  past  errors  ; 
— -the  Lord  having:  visited  me  again,  and  let  me 
see  my  folly,  in  marrying  out  of  the  society, 
contrary  to  their  advice,  and  the  wholesome, 
well-grounded  rules  of  the  Discipline  of  Friends. 
On  which  request,  Isaac  Pickering  and  John 
Scott  Lawrence  did  search,  and  testified  that 
they  found  no  mention  made  of  it  in  the  records 
of  the  meeting  of  Discipline.  At  that  time 
there  was  no  Monthly  Meeting  held  there. 

We  were  at  meeting  several  times,  and  the 
Lord  made  my  testimony  acceptable  to  them,  and 
they  thought  my  acknowledgment  sufficient. 
So  we  parted  in  great  love,  and  were  brought 
on  our  way  by  John  Scott  Lawrence  and  others, 
as  far  as  Norman's  Island ;  where  we  took  our 
leave,  and  proceeded  to  St.  Croix,  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  my  husband,  and  our  friends. 

(To  be  continued.) 

From  Elements  of  Character  by  M.  G.  Chandler. 
COURAGE. 

Let  us  consider  courage  specially  in  its  four 
principal  relations,  —  physical,  intellectual, 
moral,  and  religious. 

Physical  courage, — the  courage  of  practical 
life, — though  it  seems  the  lowest  form  of  this 
virtue,  is  perhaps  quite  as  rare  as  either  of  the 
others.  There  is  abundance  of  foolhardiness,  of 
brutal  rashness,  indifferent  to  all  consequences, 
m  the  world ;  but  very  little  of  that  calm  self- 
possessed  courage  that  leaves  to  one  the  full 
ise  of  his  Acuities  in  the  midst  of  danger,  and 


allows  him  to  act  wisely  even  when  meeting 
death  face  to  face.  The  only  sure  foundation 
for  this  form  of  courage  is  unshrinking  trust 
in  the  overruling  power  of  God, — a  trust  that 
shall  make  us  feel  hk  providence  ever  clasping 
its  arms  about  us  in  all  the  circumstances  of 
life,  causing  us  ever  to  bear  in  mind,  that  ho 
who  watches  the  fall  of  the  sparrow  cannot  per- 
mit us  to  perish  or  to  suffer  by  chance.  This 
trust  will  give  us  power  to  meet  the  prospect  of 
death  with  calmness,  let  it  threaten  in  what 
form  it  may,  whether  the  summons  come  in 
the  crash  of  the  shattered  car,  the  bowlings  of 
the  ocean-storm,  the  flash  of  the  lightning,  or 
the  quiet  of  our  own  chamber.  We  shall  feefthat 
the  hand  of  God  is  in,  or  over  them  all ;  and 
when  danger  threatens,  our  faculties  will  rather 
be  quicl^ened  than  diminished  by  the  con- 
sciousness, that,  in  times  of  emergency,  if  we 
look  to  him,  he  will  be  the  more  abounding  in 
pouring  his  grace  upon  us  to  supply  our  need. 
Calm,  self  possessed  courage  comes  to  us  the 
moment  we  lean  upoa  God  for  strength ;  while 
we  are  rendered  helpless  by  fear,  or  rash  by  \ 
arrogance,  if  we  look  only  to  ourselves. 

There  are  those  who  would  feel  that  they 
were  passing  away  by  the  will  of  God,  if  dis- 
ease came  to  them  with  slowly  wasting  hand, 
and  would  meet  his  will,  coming  in  that  form, 
with  meekness  and  patience,  perhaps  with 
willingness ;  and  yet,  were  they  called  to  die 
by  sudden  casualty,  would  pass  into  eternity 
shrieking  with  terror.  Much  of  this  fear  of 
sudden  death  is  a  mere  physical  passion,  aris- 
ing from  a  mistaken  idea  that  there  must  be 
great  pain  in  a  death  by  violence ;  and  some 
even,  in  spite  of  the  direct  teachinsj  of  the 
Lord  to  the  contrary,  look  upon  such  a  death 
as  a  manifestation  of  the  wrath  of  God  against 
the  individual.  Yet  there  is,  in  fact,  much 
less  suffering  in  most  deaths  by  casualty  than 
by  prolonged  disease;  while  in  many  such 
there  is  probably  entire  freedom  from  suffer- 
ing. The  mercy  of  God,  no  less  than  his  pow- 
er, is  everywhere,  apd  in  all  forms  of  death,  no 
less  than  in  life ;  and  were  our  love  for  hinf  as 
universal  as  his  for  us,  we  could  no  more  fear 
while  remembering  that  we  are  in  his  hands, 
than  the  infant  fears  while  clasped  to  its  moth- 
er's breast. 

The  possession  of  this  trust  in  God,  because 
it  makes  one  calm  in  all  positions  and  under 
all  emergencies,  is  the  surest  of  all  safeguards 
against  danger.  How  often,  in  the  shocking 
records  of  disaster  by  land  and  water,  is  the 
loss  of  life  directly  traceable  to  the  want  of  that 
true  courage  that  retains  self-possession  every- 
where, and  under  all  circumstances,  giving 
the  power  to  ward  off  threatening  danger,  even 
when  it  seems  most  imminent  and  irresistible. 
In  pestilence,  the  terrified  are  the  first  to  fall 
victims  to  the  scourge,  while  none  walk  so  se- 
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curely  as  those  who  possess  their  souls  in  quiet- 
ness. 

Intellectual  courage, — the  courage  of  thought, 
— comes  second  in  the  ascending  scale.  As 
physical  Courage  gives  us  the  ability  to  use  our 
faculties  with  the  same  freedom  in  the  most 
imminent  danger  as  we  should  with  no  alarm- 
ing circumstance  to  excite  us,  making  us  as  it 
were  to  rise  above  circumstance,  so  intellectual 
courage  gives  us  the  power  to  think  with  inde- 
pendence, just  as  we  should  if  we  did  not 
know  the  opinion  of  another  human  being  upon 
the  subject  which  engages  our  thoughts. 

Persons  having  an  humble  estimate  of  their 
own  abilities  are  apt  to  take  their  opinion  with- 
out reserve,  from  those  whom  they  most  re- 
spect, without  making  any  efibrt  on  their  own 
part  to  judge  for  themselves  between  truth  and 
falsehood.  If  this  were  right,  it  would  take  all 
responsibility  in  relation  to  matters  of  thought 
from  this  class  of  persons  ;  yet  every  human 
being  must  be  responsible  for  the  opinions  he 
holds.  We  cannot  excuse  ourselves  by  saying 
we  took  our  opinion  from  another,  and  it  is  his 
fault  if  it  be  false.  Each  ode  must  be  prepared 
to  answer  for  his  own  opinions,  just  as  he  must 
be  responsible  for  his  own  actions. 

Persons  of  a  combative  disposition  take  just 
the  opposite  course  from  this,  and  adopt  opin- 
ions merely  because  they  are  opposed  to  some 
particular  person  or  to  some  class  of  persons. 
Such  persons  fancy  themselves  very  indepen 
dent,  and  announce  their  opinions  with  a  move- 
ment of  the  head,  that  seems  to  say,  "  You  see 
I  am  afraid  of  nobody,  and  dare  to  think  for 
myself.^'  There  is,  however,  quite  as  little  in- 
dependence in  adoptiong  an  opinion  because 
somebody  else  does  not  think  so,  as  in  accept- 
ing it  because  he  does.  Independence  of 
thought  is  thinking  without  any  undue  regard 
to  the  opinion  of  any  one  else,  one  way  or  the 
other. 

A  third  class  of  persons  having  large  love  of 
approbation  is  very  numerous.  These  are  un- 
willing to  express  any  opinion  in  conversation 
until  they  have  ascertained  the  views  of  the 
person  they  address ;  cannot  tell  what  they 
think  of  a  book  until  ^hey  know  what  the  crit- 
ics say  ;  and  seem  to  have  no  idea  of  truth  in 
itself,  but  look  merely  to  please  others  by 
changing  their  opinions  as  often  as  they  change 
their  companions.  There  ^re  many  authors  of 
this  class  who,  in  writing,  strive  only  to  please 
the  vanity  of  the  reader  by  presenting  him 
with  a  reflection  of  his  own  ideas ;  and  whose 
constant  aim  is  to  follow  public  opinion,  in- 
stead of  leading  it.  They  do  not  care  whether 
the  ideas  they  promulgate  are  true  or  false,  if 
they  are  but  popular  j  and  if  they  fail  to  please, 
are  filled  with  chagrin,  and  sometimes  have 
even  died  of  despair. 

A  fourth  class  of  persons,  possessed  of  strong 


self-esteem,  arrive  at  independence  of  thought 
through  pride  of  intellect,  and  this  is  even 
more  dangerous  than  to  depend  upon  others  for 
our  opinions ;  for  of  all  idolatry,  there  is  none 
so  interior  and  hard  to  overcome  as  the  wor- 
ship of  self.  If  we  would  arrive  at  truth  of 
opinion,  we  must  be  independent  of  our 
own  passions  and  prejudices  no  less  than  of 
our  neighbor's.  There  is  but  one  source  of 
truth,  and  whoever  believes  that  he  finds  it 
elsewhere  is  an  idolater.  The  Lord  has  de- 
clared, I  am  the  way  and  the  truth  and  the 
life  ^"  and  it  is  only  through  him  as'the  way 
that  we  can  find  the  truth,  and  we  seek  it 
through  him  when  we  love  it  because  he  is  the 
truth,  and  so  seek  it  for  its  own  absolute  beau- 
ty and  excellence,  desiring  to  bring  it  out  into 
life. 

Look  where  we  may  along  the  pages  of  his- 
tory and  the  records  of  science,  it  is  the  devout 
men  who  have  been  the  successful  promulga- 
tors of  new  ideas  and  searchers  after  truth. 
The  scoffer  and  the  infidel  make  great  boasts  of 
their  progress  through  their  independence  of 
Scripture ;  but  in  a  little  while  a  devout  man 
follows  in  their  footsteps  and  proves  that  their 
deductions  are  false,  and  that  even  their  observa- 
tions of  facts  were  not  to  be  trusted.  Scoffers 
and  infidels  come,  promising  to  set  the  world 
in  order  by  subverting  governments  ;  but 
though  they  are  quick  to  pull  down,  they  have 
no  power  to  build  up ;  and  it  is  only  when  the 
devout  man  comes,  that  the  reign  of  anarchy 
and  misrule  ceases. 

Common,  daily  life  is  the  epitome  of  history. 
The  devout  man  is  the  only  one  whose  opin- 
ions are  trustworthy  ;  and  just  so  far  as  we  be- 
come truly  devout  will  the  scales  that  hinder 
us  from  seeing  the  truth  fall  from  our  eyes. 
"  If  the  eye  be  single,''  looking  to  the  Lord 
alone,  unbiassed  in  its  gaze  by  the  thousand- 
fold passions  of  earth,  "  the  whole  body  shall 
be  full  of  light." 

Moral  courage,  the  third  phase  of  this  virtue, 
is  that  faculty  of  the  soul  by  which  we  are  en- 
abled to  act  in  all  the  social  relations  of  life, 
w  th  perfect  independence  of  the  opinions  of 
the  world,  and  governed  only  by  the  laws  of 
abstract  propriety,  uprightness,  and  charity. 
It  gives  us  power  to  say  and  to  do  whatever  we 
conscientiously  believe  to  be  right  and  true, 
without  being  influenced  by  the  fear  of  man's 
frown  or  the  hope  of  his  favor.  This  is  very 
difficult,  becau  e  the  customs  and  conventional- 
isms of  society  hedge  us  about  so  closely  from 
our  very  infancy,  that  they  constrain  us  when 
we  are  unconscious  of  it,  and  lead  us  to  act  and 
to  refrain  in  a  way  which  our  better  judgment 
would  forbid,  did  we  consult  its  indications 
without  being  influenced  by  the  world. 

It  was  a  saying  of  a  wise  man,  that  he 
who  fears  God  can  fear  nothing  else and 
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there  is  certainly  no  healthy  way  in  which  we 
can  be  delivered  from  that  fetrr  of  the  world 
which  destroys  moral  courage,  but  the  learn- 
ing to  fear,  above  all  things,  failing  to  fulfil 
our  duty  before  God.  If  we  would  have  moral 
courage,  yj^e  must  accustom  ourselves  to  feel 
that  we  are  accountable  to  God,  and  to  him 
only,  for  what  we  do.  There  is  a  spurious 
moral  as  well  as  intellectual  courage,  the  off- 
spring of  pride  and  arrogance,  that  pretends  to 
independence  in  a  spirit  of  defiance  of  the  opin- 
ion of  the  world ;  but  this  will  never  give  us 
the  power  to  act  wisely,  for  wisdom  is  ever  the 
twin  sister  of  charity  that  loves  the  neighbor 
even  while  differing  from  him  in  opinion. 
True  courage  of  every  kind  is  perfectly  self- 
possessed,  but  never  defiant.  A  spirit  of  dtfi- 
ance  springs  from  envy  or  hate  if  it  be  honest, 
and  from  a  consciousness  of  inferiority  if  as- 
sumed ;  and  is  sometimes  only  a  disguise  self- 
assumed  by  fear,  when  it  seeks  to  be  uncon- 
scious of  itself.  True  moral  courage  results 
from  the  hope  that  we  are  acting  in  harmony 
with  the  laws  of  eternal  wisdom.  Fear  of  every 
kind  is  annihilated  by  a  living  hope  that  the 
Lord  is  on  our  side. 

If  we  would  test  the  quality  of  our  moral 
courage,  we  must  ask  ourselves,  is  it  defiant  ? 
is  it  disdainful  ?  is  it  envious?  does  it  hate  its 
neighbor?  or  are  its  emotions  affected  in  any 
way  by  the  opinion  of  the  world  ?  If  we  can 
answer  all  these  questions  in  the  negative,  we 
must  go  a  step  farther,  and  ask  if  we  have 
gained  a  state  of  independence  of  our  own  sel- 
fish passions,  as  well  as  of  the  world ;  for  our 
most  inveterate  foes,  and  those  before  whom 
we  cower  most  abjectly,  are  often  those  that 
dwell  within  the  household  of  our  own  hearts. 
If  the  love  of  ease  or  of  sensual  indulgeuce 
rules  there,  we  need  to  summon  our  moral  cour- 
age to  a  stern  strife,  for  there  is  no  conquest  more 
difficult  than  over  the  evil  affections  that  are 
rooted  in  our  sensual  nature.  Wise  and  good 
men  have  gone  so  far  as  to  believe  that  this 
conquest  is  never  entire  in  this  world;  that 
the  allurements  of  indolence  and  the  gnawing 
of  sensual  cravings  are  never  quieted  save  when 
the  body  perishes.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to 
believe  that  passions  exist  in  the  body  apart 
from  the  soul,  and  if  not,  there  can  be  no  abso- 
lute impossibility  of  conquest,  even  in  this 
world.  If  this  may  be  attained,  it  must  be 
through  the  building  up  of  a  true  moral  cour- 
age, that  shall  fight  believing  that  the  sword  of 
the  Lord  is  in  the  hand  of  him  who  strives,  trust- 
ing in  that  eternal  strength  which  is  mighty 
even  as  we  are  weak. 

Religious  courage  develops  naturally  in  pro- 
portion as  the  growth  of  moral  courage  becomes 
complete.  Fear  is  nowhere  so  distressing  as 
in  our  relations  with  our  Creator.  That  which 
is  by  nature  best,  becomes  worst  when  it  is 


perverted;  and  as  the  blessed  hope  to  which, 
as  children  of  God,  we  were  all  born  heirs,  is 
in  its  fulness  an  infinite  source  of  joy  and  bless- 
ing to  the  soul,  so  when  it  is  reversed  and  per- 
verted into  fear,  it  becomes  'the  source  of  un- 
speakable misery,  sometimes  resulting  in  one 
of  the  most  wretched  forms  of  insanity. 

The  morbid  state  of  the  mind  which  induces 
this  distressing  passion  is  the  result  of  a  pecu- 
liar form  of  egotism,  which  leads  the  thoughts 
to  fasten  upon  one's  own  evils  so  entirely,  that 
the  mind  ceases  to  recognize,  or  even  to  remem- 
ber, the  long-suffering  patience  and  mercy  of 
the  Heavenly  Father.  A  more  common,  but 
less  painful  form  of  this  fear  is  the  result  of 
vagueness  in  one's  ideas  of  the  Divine  charac- 
ter'and  attributes.       *       »       *  * 


EDUCATION  OUTSIDE  OF  BOOKS. 

Do  you  know  that  your  best  educated  women 
are  the  most  economical  without  being  mean. 
They  stop  to  count  costs.  They  are  never  de- 
luded by  fashion.  They  only  pay  a  decent  re- 
spect to  other  people's  opinions,  and  fit  their  gar- 
ments by  the  length  of  their  purses.  They  can 
give  liberally  to  God's  poor,  and  be  happy  with 
an  ingrain  carpet.  They  can  look  neat  and  be 
contented  in  a  plain  bonnet,  because  they  love 
a  wild  rose  better  than  one  made  by  a  French 
milliner.  They  can  be  intelligent  and  enter- 
taining without  reading  more  than  one  book 
a  year,  because,  keeping  their  eyes,  and  ears 
and  hearts  open,  rich  and  beautiful  experiences 
are  daily  falling  out  to  them.  And,  after  all 
this  is  the  great  secret  of  happiness  and  effici- 
ency in  life — this  is  what  you  are  educated  up 
to—  an  earnest  appreciation  of  the  capabilities 
and  the  treasured  joys  of  the  present.  Your 
true  learning,  what  makes  others  richer  for  being 
with  you,  are  the  golden  sparks  struck  out  of 
your  own  being.  .  Your  worthiest  opinions  are 
not  borrowed  from  books,  but  those  born  of  the 
thought  and  culture  you  have  brought  forward 
into  your  life  work.  The  symmetry  and  har- 
mony of  your  character  Was  not  drilled  into  you 
at  once  by  your  teachers,  but  grew  by  daily  ac- 
cretions, until  you  had  learned  to  live  as  if  you 
were  accountable  to  God  and  not  to  man  for 
deeds  done  in  the  body. — A'.  H.Arr^  in  Spring- 
field  Republican. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
MECHANISM  IN  NATURE. 
(Continued  from  page  630.) 

The  nest  of  the  trap-door  spider,  is  a  great 
curiosity  in  its  way,  not  only  as  a  cunning  and 
useful  L-ontrivance,  but  also  because  it  is  a  work, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  spider's  own  hands.  The 
little  dusky  artisan  devised  and  made  it,  just 
as  fairly  and  fully  as  a  human  artisan  invents 
and  fits^  a  door  to  a  house,  or  a  valve  to  a  pump. 
It  is  true  we  do  not  award  the  spider  even  an 
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''honorable  mention'^  for  her  skill,  believing 
she  is  guided  only  by  an  unchanging  instinct, 
while  man  is  directed  by  a  free  and  intelligent 
mind.  There  is  a  vast  difference,  of  course, 
in  the  scope  of  these  two  powers ;  but  we  must 
judge  of  trees  by  the  fruit  they  bear,  of  work- 
ers by  their  perforujances. 

With  our  workmen,  the  rule  always  holds 
good,  that  the  simpler  the  tool,  the  more  skil- 
ful must  the  user  be.  If  the  tool  have  not  the 
^owcr  of  self-guidance,  this  deficiency  must  be 
supplied  by  mind  and  muscle.  It  is  certain 
that  the  spider  does  not  use  any  instruments 
except  those  provided  by  nature^  and  they  seem 
wholly  inadequate  to  her  task. 

She  must  then  be  endowed  with  great  skill 
in  the  use  of  her  mandibles,  and  must  possess 
a  power  and  facility  of  adaptation  to  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  work  she  performs,  not  com- 
monly bestowed  upon  animals. 

Whether  we  regard  this  little  creature  as 
working  under  the  guidance  of  instinct  or  in- 
telligence, she  becomes  an  object  of  interest, 
and  must  impress  us  with  the  display  of  wis- 
dom and  goodness  manifested  in  her  creation, 
and  in  the  endowment  and  use  of  her  faculties, 
approaching,  as  they  do,  so  nearly  the  adapta- 
bility and  skill  of  our  own. 

While  discussing  the  constructive  capabili- 
ties of  the  Trap-Door  Spider,  the  opportunity 
offers  to  call  attentiop  to  the  difference  between 
the  ingenuity,  or  industrial  ability,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  brute  creation  and  of  man.  In  the  for- 
mer, each  particular  organism  or  animal  has  a 
work  to  perform  in  which  it  has  no  choice,  and 
for  which  it  needs  no  training.  The  insect 
artisan  has  a  very  short  childhood,  escapes  the 
errors  and  perils  of  adolescence,  and  serves  no 
tedious  apprenticeship ;  but  actuated  by  an  in- 
flexible purpose,  it  goes  to  work  early  in  life  at 
the  time-honored  trade  of  its  "kith  and  kin." 
It  is  furnished  with  organs  adapted  to  no  other 
operations,  except  those  suited  to  its  wants  and 
the  necessities  of  its  kind,  and  these,  from  the 
first  to  the  last  use,  are  incapable  of  improve- 
ment. The  first  work  of  its  hands  is  not  in- 
ferior to  the  last,  and  all  are  perfect. 

This  perfection  of  organism  and  skill  of  per- 
formance, is  the  law  of  the  lower  animated  ex- 
istence, and  every  form  and  feature  is  created 
for  some  service,  each  animal  having  a  different 
nature  and  organization  and  mission  peculiar 
to  itself  to  work  out.  With  man,  however,  the 
case  is  different;  he  has  every  thing  to  learn, 
and  has  much  choice  in  all  he  does.  The  way 
to  success  with  him  has  many  false  steps,  and 
perfection  is  unattainable.  Ear  from  having 
an  unalterable  way  and  work,  the  tide  of  his 
ingenuity  and  skill  fluctuates  with  his  wants 
and  opportunities,  and  rises  and  falls  with  his 
nation  and  tim'e.  Y. 

Phila.,  12  mo.  3d,  1864. 


From  Meditations  on  Death  and  Eternity. 
THE  CONSOLATION  OF  THE  PATIENT  SUFFERER. 
Continued  from  page  629. 

Thou  art  pining  in  helpless  poverty,  and  can 
see  no  end  to  thy  tribulations.  Thou  hast  la- 
bored honestly  and  industriously,  a^d  yet  hast 
laid  by  no  store,  and  each  succeeding  day  makes 
thee  tremble  more  and  more  for  the  future. 
Though  faithful  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties 
of  thy  vocation,  though  trustful  in  thy  prayers 
to  the  Giver  of  all  good  gifts^  thou  nevertheless 
sinkest  deeper  and  deeper  into  poverty  and 
misery.  Instead  of  diminishing,  thy  difficul- 
ties increase  every  day  with  fearful  rapidity  ; 
thou  seest  no  means  of  rescue.  Before  thy 
family  lies  a  future  full  of  pain  and  privation — 
before  thyself  a  life  robbed  of  honor  and  hap- 
piness. Yet  man  thyself,  0  unhappy  mortal ! 
and  though  all  forsake  thee,  forsake  not  thou 
the  path  of  virtue.  Though  every  hope  break 
faithlessly  away  from  thee,  do  not  lose  thy  hold 
on  God  !  Save  the  innocence  of  thy  soul,  and 
thou  wilt  have  saved  everything.  Many  have 
been  more  deeply  involved  even  than  thou,  and 
yet  have  been  wonderfully  rescued  by  Provi- 
dence Fight  a  good  fight,  and  keep  thy  faith. 
Even  when  all  have  forsaken  thee  :  God  is  still 
thy  God. 

And  thou,  who  never  sparedst  labor  or  pains 
when  thou  couldst  promote  the  well-being  of 
thy  fellow-citizens ;  who  didst  sacrifice  the  best 
years  of  thy  life,  fortune,  time,  and  rest  to  the 
welfare  of  others — why  dost  thou  chafe  at  the 
heartless  ingratitude  of  men  ?  They  requite 
thy  love  with  ahameless  calumny,  thy  noble- 
mindedness  with  baseness,  thy  sacrifices  with 
scorn,  thy  fidelity  with  contempt  and  desertion. 
Malice  triumphs,  prejudice  prevails,  thou  suc- 
cumbest.  Yet  be  of  good  heart,  fight  trust- 
fully the  good  fight  to  the  end.  There  is  One 
who  does  not  misjudge  thee;  there  is  One  who 
will  deal  justly  by  thee.  He  is  the  Omniscient, 
the  Rewarder  !  Did  Jesus  do  less  than  thee  ? 
Did  the  world  reward  him  better? 

Thou  who  art  stricken  down  in  the  prime  of 
thy  strength  by  painful  illness,  that  deprives 
thee  of  all  enjoyment  and  all  hope  in  life — • 
despair  not !  As  regards  thy  earthly  prosper- 
ity, those  hours  are  indeed  lost  which  thou 
sighest  away  on  thy  bed  of  pain  ;  but  to  thy 
soul  they  are  not  lost.  In  these  bitter  moments 
of  agony  thou  art  securing  higher  gain.  Thou 
who  once  stood  there  so  proudly  in  the  fulness 
of  thy  health  and  strength,  who  weit  so  rich 
in  plans  for  the  future — thou  acknowledgest 
now  with  fear  and  trembling  the  hand  of  a 
Mighty  One  above  thee,  which  rules  the  fate 
of  worlds,  and  of  the  meanest  creature.  It  is 
His  will  that  has  fixed  thy  destiny.  It  is  true 
thy  wealth  will  suffer,  now  that  thy  arm  fails 
that  kept  it  up;  it  is  true  thy  children,  almost 
uncared  for,  move  like  orphans  round  thy  bed, 
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casting  sad  and  anxious  glances  at  thee  ;  it  is  1 
true  deep  sorrow  gnaws  at  the  heart  of  thy  lov-  1 
ing  spouse,  though  she  endeavors  to  hide  it  1 
from  thee — jet  do  not  despair  !    A  strong  arm  < 
upholds  thee, — the  arm  of  Divine  Providence.  i 
And  should  even  thy  illness  become  still  more  i 
painful,  thy  fortune  still  more  impaired,  thy 
prospects  still  more  hopeless,  God  is  still  thy  i 
God  !    Fight  the  good  fight  in  thy  hours  of  ' 
suffering,  and  keep  thy  faith.     Not  as  thou 
seest  it,  but  as  God  ordaineth  it,  will  be  the 
fate  of  thy  children.    And  shouldst  thou  be 
doomed  to  part  from  thy  loved  ones,  should  the 
tears  in  the  eyes  of  thy  dear  relatives  be  the 
first  tears  of  the  last  parting, — then  blessed  art 
thou  !    The  father  of  all  is  calling  thee  a  few 
moments  earlier  into  the  better  world.  We 
shall  follow  thee  in  a  few  brief  hours,  after 
another  short  dream.  Why  sorrowest  thou  with 
faithless  anxiefy  for  those,  who  will  linger  on 
earth  but  a  short  time  after  thee  ?   Who  cared 
for  thee,  when  no  mortal  watched  over  thee  ?  Is 
thy  God,  not  also  the  God  of  thy  dear  ones  ? 

And  thou,  who  with  loving  heart  hast  at- 
tached thyself,  as  thou  thnughtest,  to  a  conge- 
nial mind,  and  sought  the  happiness  of  life  in 
this  friendship  only — why  art  thou  so  down- 
cast ?  Because  that  heart  deceived  thee  ?  Be 
cause  those  lips  only  feigned  the  love,  which 
thou  gavest  with  all  thy  soul  ?    Because  those 
eyes  falsely  smiled  on  thee  ?     Because  thy 
faith  was  responded  to  with  base  perjury,  and 
thy  tenderness  requited  with  shameless  treach- 
ery ?    Unhappy  mourner,  thou  hast  indeed  lost 
much  ;  thy  experience  has  perhnps  for  ever  em- 
bittered thy  gentle  heart,  and  robbed  thee  of 
thy  faith  in  mankind.    The  treachery  thou  hast 
met  with  has  perhaps  filled  thy  heart  for  ever 
with  disbelief  in  human  virtue.    Thou  hast  no 
longer  a  friend  in  whom  thou  canst  trust,  to 
whom  thou  canst  devote  thyself.    Thou  stand- 
est  alone  in  the  world  ;  and  without  friendship 
life  has  no  attractions  for  thy  delicately  moulded 
soul.    Nevertheless,  bear  up  manfully.  Thou, 
also,  prepare  to  fight  the  good  fight  of  the 
Christian ;  be  generous-minded  to  the  last ! 
God  is  faithful,  though  none  else  be  so  !  If  the 
whole  world  deceive  thee,  there  is  One  who 
never  deceiveth.    He  is  thy  God,  the  God  of 
truth  and  love,  the  God  who  endowed  thy  soul 
with  its  tender  yearnings.    Even  shouldst  thou 
be  doomed  to  pass  through  life  without  an 
earthly  friend,  One  Friend  remaineth  to  thee — 
the  Eternal  Father,  thy  Creator  I  If  those  who 
are  dearest  to  thee  abandon  thee  :  let  this  play 
of  shadows,  this  constant  shifting  of  the  sub- 
lunary scene,  strengthen  thy  spirit  in  self-de- 
pen  denco,  and  lead  thee  closer  to  what  is  eter- 
nally true  and  lasting — to  God. 

Wherefore  weepest  thou,  sorrowing  widow, 
by  the  coffin  of  thy  husband?  And  thou,  faith- 
ful child,  on  the  grave  of  thy  father,  thy 


friend  ?  And  thou,  disconsolate  mother,  by 
the  bier  of  thy  infant  ?  What  is  it  that  they 
bear  to  the  grave  ?  Is  it  not  merely  the  mortal 
coil?  Or  can  spirits  die  and  moulder  away  in 
the  ground  ?  Why  fixest  thou  thine  eyes, 
sore  with  weeping,  on  the  earth  ?  Ah  !  that 
which  hath  fled  from  thee,  that  which  thy  eye 
seeketh,  is  not  there  1  Lift  thine  eyes  to 
heaven,  let  them  penetrate  the  boundless  uni- 
verse !  Thy  friend  is  there.  The  mysterious 
power  which  animated  the  dust,  and  which  we 
call  soul,  the  same  that  so  often  smiled  lovingly 
on  thee  through  tender  eyes,  that  spoke  to  thee 
from  friendly  lips,  now  with  solemn  earnest- 
ness, now  with  joyful  mirth — it  has  gone  to 
God,  is  with  God,  has  entered  into  more  glori- 
ous connexions,  into  higher  spheres  of  action, 
is  more  elevated,  freer,  happier,  more  perfect 
than  thou  !  Why,  then,  turn  thine  eyes  upon 
the  grave  ?  the  ashes  that  lie  buried  there  were 
only  a  borrowed  raiment,  did  not  belong  to  the 
immortal  being — were  but  an  instrument  use- 
ful for  a  short  time  here  below,  now  no  longer 
needed.  The  soul  has  finished  its  course  in 
this  world,  has  fought  the  fight,  and  kept  its 
faith.  Henceforth  it  wears  the  crown  of  im- 
mortality!— Man  thyself,  0  mourner,  and  thou, 
also,  prepare  to  fight  the  good  fight.  The  loved 
one  whom  thou  hast  lost  will  one  day  advance 
to  meet  thee  at  the  gate  of  eternity,  to  greet 
thee  as  a  glorified  companion,  and  will  cry  unto 
thee  :  Here  also  God  is  thy  God  ! 

Oh,  God  !  oh,  Father !  Thou  art  also  my 
God,  my  Father  ;  why,  then,  should  I  be  bowed 
down  with  grief?  Why  weakly  yield  myself 
up  before  my  course  is  finished,  before  I  have 
fought  the  good  fight  to  the  end  ?  Oh,  give 
me  strength,  give  me  power !  whatever  suffer- 
ing Thou  mayst  impose,  I  will  bear  it,  for  it 
will  bring  mc  nearer  to  Thee ! 

HINTS  FOR  HARD  TIMES. 

Credit  never  permits  a  man  to  know  the  real 
value  of  money,  nor  to  have  full  control  over 
his  affairs.  It  presents  all  his  expenses  in  the 
aggregate  and  not  in  detail.  Every  one  has 
more  or  less  of  the  miser's  love  of  money — of 
the  actual  gold  pieces  and  the  crisp  bank  notes. 
Now,  if  you  have  these  things  in  your  pocket, 
you  see  them  as  you  make  your  purchases,  visi- 
bly diminishing  under  your  eye.  The  lessen- 
ing heap  cries  to  you  to  stop.  You  would  like 
to1)uy  this,  that,  and  the  other;  but  you  know 
exactly  how  much  money  you  have  left,  and  if 
you  go  on  buying  more  things  your  purse  will 
soon  be  empty.  You  do  not  see  this  when  you 
take  credit.  You  give  your  orders  freely, 
■  without  thought  or  calculation;  and  when  the 
day  of  payment  com^s,  you  find  that  you  have 
,  overrun  the  constable. 

On  every  hand  we  see  people  living  on  credit, 
r  putting  off  pay-day  to  the  last,  making  in  the 
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end  some  desperate  effort,  either  by  begging  or 
borrowing,  to  scrape  the  money  together,  and 
then  struggle  on  again,  with  the  canker  of  care 
eating  at  their  heart,  to  the  inevitable  goal  of 
bankruptcy.  If  people  would  only  make  a  push 
at  the  beginning,  instead  of  the  end,  they  would 
save  themselves  all  this  misery.  The  great 
secret  of  being  solvent,  and  well  to  do,  and 
comfortable,  is  to  get  ahead  of  your  expenses. 
Eat  and  drink  this  month  what  you  earned  last 
month — not  what  you  are  going  to  earn  next 
month.  There  are,  no  doubt,  many  persons  so 
unfortunately  situated  that  they  can  never  ac- 
complish this. 

No  man  can  guard  against  ill  health ;  no  man 
can  insure  himself  a  well-conducted,  helpful 
family,  or  a  permanent  income.  There  will  al- 
ways be  people  who  cannot  help  their  misfor- 
tunes. But,  as  a  rule,  these  unfortunates  are 
far  less  trouble  to  society  than  those  in  a  better 
position  who  bring  their  misfortunes  upon 
themselves  by  deliberate  recklessness  and  ex- 
travagance. You  may  help  a  poor,  honest, 
struggling  man  to  some  purpose.  But  the  ut- 
most you  can  do  for  an  unthrift  is  thrown  away. 
You  give  him  money  you  have  earned  by  bard 
labor — he  spends  it  in  pleasure  which  you  have 
never  permitted  yourself  to  enjoy. 

The  best  pleasures — those  which  sweeten  life 
most,  and  leave  no  bitterness  behind — are  cheap 
pleasures.  What  greater  pleasure  can  man  en- 
joy than  t^e  sense  of  being  free  and  indepen- 
dent ?  The  man  with  his  fine  house,  his  glit- 
tering carriage,  and  his  rich  banquets,  for  which 
he  is  in  debt,  is  a  slave,  a  prisoner,  forever 
dragging  his  chains  behind  him  through  all  the 
grandeur  of  the  false  world  through  which  he 
moves.'' — All  the  Year  Round, 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  17,  1864. 

We  decline  inserting  the  comments  signed 
T.  N.  on  S.  M.  J.'s  communication  in  No.  37, 
the  writer's  name  not  having  been  given  to 
the  editors,  and  also  because  in  the  present 
state  of  postal  arrangements,  S.  M.  J.  can  have 
no  opportunity  for  further  explanation. 

Errata. — Oa  page  615,  No.  39, — "Mechanism  in 
Nature,  No.  1," — read  : — '*  bright  with  flossy  walls," 
not  light;  "  is  very  smooth  and  bright,"  not  light; 
"forming  a  bevelled  surface,"  not  levelled;  "  1|- 
inchf-s  long"  not  \  inch;  "layers  of  earth  and 
v?eb,"  not  wet. 

Married,  with  the  approbation  of  Friends,  at 
James  Stabler's,  on  Third-day,  the  22d  of  Uth 
month,  1864,  Samuel  M.  ^^ussell,  of  New  Market, 
Frederick  county,  Maryland,  to  Deborah  Stabler, 
daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  P.  Stabler,  of  Sandy 
Spring,  Montgomery  county,  Maryland. 


Married,  on  Fifth  day,  the  24th  of  11th  month, 
1864,  according  to  the  order  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  at  the  house  of  the  bride's  parents,  Lukens 
Webster,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Lizzie  E.  Hallow- 
BLL,  daughter  of  Joshua  and  Susanna  E.  Hallowellj 
West  Marlboro',  Chester  county.  Pa. 


Died,  at  her  residence,  in  Baltimore  county,  Md., 
on  the  19th  of  8th  month,  1864,  after  a  lingering 
and  painful  illness,  Tacy,  widow  of  the  late  William 
Hartley,  aged  67  years,  1  month  and  27  days. 

 ,  at  his  residence,  near  Sandy  Spring,  Mont- 
gomery county,  Md,,  on  the  27th  ultimo,  William 
Chandler,  son  of  Mahlon  and  Catharine  Chandler, 
in  the  35th  year  of  his  age. 

 -,  near  Huntsville,  Madison  county,  Ind.,  on 

the  26th  of  9th  month,  1864,  Elisha  T>.,  son  of 
William  D.  and  Sarah  Frampton,  in  the  21st  year  of 
his  age.  Of  an  amiable  and  obligiog  disposition, 
his  loss  will  be  deeply  felt  by  a  large  circle  of  rela- 
tives and  friends.  His  patience  and  resignation 
during  his  sickness  have  left  the  consoling  assur- 
ance to  his  bereaved  parents  that  their  loss  is  his 
gain. 

 ,  on  the  6th  of  11th  month,  1864,  at  Upper 

Greenwich,  N.  J.,  Elizabeth  Taylor,  aged  75  years; 
an  elder  of  Pedricktown  Meeting,  N.  J. 

 ,  on  the  30th  of  Uth  month,  1864,  Edith 

SoMERS,  aged  72  years;  an  elder  of  Pedricktown 
Meeting,  Salem  county,  N.  J. 

 on  the  26th  of  Uth  month,  1803,  of  enlarge- 
ment of  the  brain,  Samuel  Livezey,  aged  48  years  ; 
a  member  of  Solebury  Monthly  Meeting.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  never  said  to  his  neighbor  go  and 
come  again,  being  always-  ready  to  do  a  kind  act, 
when  in  his  power. 

 ,  at  Sandy  Springs,  on  the  27th  of  Uth  month, 

1864,  Archibald  D.  Moore,  son  of  Robert  R.  and 
Hadassah  J.  Moore,  in  the  24th  year  of  his  age. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer, 
FRIEr^DS'  SOCIAL  LYCEUM, 

On  the  evening  of  the  29th  ult.,  Dr.  J,  G-. 
Hunt  resumed  the  subject  of  "  Conversations  on 
Plant  Structure."  He  commenced  by  taking 
up  the  cryptogamic  or  cellular  series  of  plants, 
and  divided  these  into  nine  orders,  l&t.  the 
Fungi,  or  mushroom  family.  2d.  the  Algae,  or 
sea-weeds ;  3d,  The  Lichens ;  4th.  Hepaticise, 
or  liverworts ;  5th.  Musci,  or  Mosses  ;  6th,  Hy- 
dropterides,  or  guillworts ;  7th.  Lycopodiacese ; 
8th.  Felices,  or  ferns;  and  9th.  Equisetacea), 
or  horsetails.  The  different  orders  being  of  un- 
equal importance  to  a  general  audience,  more 
time  will  be  given  to  the  consideration  of  those 
which  have  most  common  interest. 

The  order  Fungi,  was  first  considered,  and  it 
formed  the  subject  for  the  evening's  conversa- 
tion. The  characters  of  the  Fungi  were  stated 
to  be,  leafless,  flowerless,  serial  plants,  destitute 
of  vascular  tissue,  with  no  distinct  axis  of 
growth  ;  made  up  of  cells  formed  by  the  process 
of  cell  multiplication — explained  in  a  former 
conversation — with  the  sporules  lying  loose  in 
the  tissue  of  the  plant,  or  enclosed  in  cases, 
called  sporidia. 
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Humble  though  these  plaQt8  appear,  there  is 
not  one  of  them  but  sparkles  with  some  beam 
of  the  skill  of  its  Great  Maker;  and  inasmuch 
as  the  J  represent  the  organized  material 
out  of  which  all  other  vegetables  are  made,  we 
must  study  them  in  a  degree,  at  least,  in  order 
to  acquire  an  idea  of  vegetable  structure.  It  was 
not  the  object  to  enter  into  the  detailed  classi- 
fication of  this  order  of  plants,  but  to  convey 
ooly  a  general  view  of  their  structure  and  pe- 
culiarities. 

The  most  simple  forms  of  Fungi,  were 
stated  to  be  common  moulds ; — these  steal  like 
thieves  into  our  closets  and  pantries,  and  we 
cannot  bur  them  out. 

Other  genera  of  this  order  were  shown  to  be 
of  more  importance.  That  peculiar  disease  of 
the  silk-worm,  called  muscardine,  was  stated  to 
be  caused  by  a  fungus,  the  Botrytis  Bassiana. 
This  plant  was  described,  and  also  the  breathing 
apparatus  of  the  si  Ik- worm,  a  figure  of  its  spir- 
acle or  air  holes  was  shown,  and  how  the  spores 
of  the  fungus  obtained  admission  into  the 
body  of  the  worms  was  explained.  To  destroy 
by  fire  every  worm  attached,  was  stated  to  be 
the  only  sure  preventive  of  this  disease. 

The  Botrytis  of  the  potato,  was  also  described 
and  figures  shown  illustrating  the  plant  ramify- 
ing among  the  cells  of  the  tuber.  When  its 
m)-celiuni  enters  the  potato,  the  starch  contained 
in  its  cells  disappears,  being  appropriated  by 
the  fungus. 

The  blight  of  wheat,  and  of  other  grains  was 
alluded  to,  and  referred  to  fungi  as  their  cause. 
The  Ergot  of  rye  was  shown  to  be  caused  by 
Corayceps  Purpurea,  and  a  draft  of  Tulasne's 
figures  shown  and  described,  in  which  this  pe- 
culiar fungus  is  clearly  made  out. 

The  genus  Agaricus,  containing  the  mush- 
roorjs,  was  described.  The  edible  fungi  are 
found  here.  The  danger  of  employing  poison- 
ous species  for  food  was  alluded  to,  and  Ama- 
tine  was  stated  by  the  speaker,  to  be  the  poison- 
ous principle  of  these  plants.  It  is  not  volatile, 
and  therefore  not  dissipated  by  cooking. 

The  Amanita  Muscaria  belongs  to  this  family. 
It  is  employed  by  Russians  and  Tartars  to  produce 
intoxication.  Its  peculiar  effect  on  the  nervous 
system^  was  described.  Among  some  tribes  the 
Amanita  is  used  as  an  element  in  their  worship, 
and  the  idea  was  suggested  that  the  oracles 
proclaimed  under  its  influence  may  have  insti- 
gated the  superstitious  Mongolians  to  make 
their  incursions  into  Europe. 

To  illustrate  the  rapidity  with  which  some 
of  these  plants  grow,  and  the  size  to  which  they 
attain,  an  Antemaria  which  grew  in  the  cellar 
of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  was  spoken  of.  That 
plant  grew,  so  long  as  it  found  organizable  food 
in  the  juice  of  the  grape;  and  there  was  no 
reason  why  it  might  not  have  enlarged  indefi- 
nitely, except  the  exhaustion  of  such  food. 


Many  fungi  are  phosphorescent.  The  genus 
Rhigomorpha,  grows  in  coal  mines,  where  day- 
light never  shines.  The  ceilings  and  walls  of 
the  Dresden  coal  mines  are  lighted  up  in  places, 
with  a  pale  phosphorescence,  resembling  moon- 
light, forming  a  scene  of  strange  suggestion  to 
the  imaginative  traveller. 

The  "  dry  rot,"  was  next  alluded  to,  and 
stated  to  be  caused  by  the  Polyphorus  destruc- 
tor. This  plant  was  stated  to  destroy  annually 
large  quantities  of  timber,  stored  away  in  our 
navy-yards.  To  guard  against  its  attacks  the 
process  of  ryanizing  timber  has  been  invented. 
This  consists  of  filling  the  pores  of  the  wood 
with  substances  unfavorable  to  the  development 
of  fungi. 

In  this  connection  was  portrayed  the  effect 
these  humble  plants  have  upon  the  ancient 
works  of  art.  The  coUiseum  was  shown  to  be 
crumbling  before  their  invincible  attacks,  and 
from  the  seven  hills  of  the  old  Imperial  city, 
the  voice  of  her  orators  has  departed,  but  their 
eloquence  is  transmuted  into  the  crash  of  fall- 
ing columns  and  crumbling  porticoes,  dissolving 
beneath  the  rending  arm  of  vegetation. 

A  number  of  ground  stars,. or  Geastra  were 
exhibited,  and  although  their  beauty  was  com- 
pared to  that  of  spiders  and  toads,  repelling  to 
common  siglit,  the  class,  by  permission  appro- 
priated every  specimen. 

What  is  the  apparent  object  in  the  creation 
of  the  fungi?  This  question  was  dwelt  upon, 
somewhat,  by  the  speaker.  He  stated  the 
Stream  of  Life  to  be  one  majestic  current  flow- 
ing forever  from  the  right  hand  of  the  Creator, 
passing  in  multitudinous  currents  into  all  his 
creatures.  On  one  side,  a  little  flower  lifts  its 
blue  eye  above  the  tide  ;  on  the  other  a  man  or 
a  monkey,  easily  or  sorrowfully  floats  upon  its 
bosom.  All  these  animated  forms  are  rapidly 
passing  through  their  appointed  changes.  Drop 
by  drop — little  by  little — cell  by  cell,  the 
storms  of  heaven — the  tootht)f  time,  and  the 
fungi,  are  nature's  great,  irresistible  disintegra- 
tors. They  fix  themselves  upon  organic  forms, 
and  hurry  them  more  rapidly  through  their  ap- 
pointed changes. 

The  effects  of  various  substances  in  arresting 
the  development  of  fungi  were  introduced,  and 
their  resemblances  to  animals  pointed  out.  In 
concluding  the  subject,  attention  was  called  to 
the  surprising  minuteness  of  these  spores,  and 
to  the  wonderful  provision  made  for  the  perpet- 
uation of  the  numerous  species. 

The  effects  on  the  mind,  produced  by  a 
proper  study  of  the  subject  were  spoken  of,  and 
Wordsworth's  lines  were  quoted  in  illustration 
of  the  speaker's  views  : — 

"  Nature  never  did  betray 
The  heart  that  loved  her;  'tis  her  privilege, 
Through  all  the  scenes  of  this  our  life,  to  lead 
From  joy  to  joy.    For  she  can  so  inform 
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The  mind  that  is  within  us,  so  impress 
With  quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 
With  lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  evil  tongues, 
Rash  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish  men, 
Nor  greetings  where  no  kindness  is,  nor  all 
The  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life, 
Shall  e'er  prevail  against  us  ;  nor  destroy 
Onr  cheerful  faith,  thatall  which  we  behold 
Is  full  of  blessings." 


REPORT  OP  A  VISIT  TO  MASON  S  ISLAND  AND 
CAMP  WADSWORTH. 

To  the  Education  Oommittee  of  Friends^  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of  the 
Freedmen. 

In  company  with  our  friend  James  Mott,  of 
the  Executive  Board,  I  visited  Mason's  Island, 
which  is  now  a  Government  reception  camp, 
on  the  4th  and  on  the  6th  inst.  We  found 
that  the  condition  of  the  people  had  improved 
since  the  visits  of  Louisa  J.  Roberts,  and  Mar- 
garet A.  Griscom.  Several  of  the  abuses, 
which  they  had  represented  to  Col.  Elison  hav- 
ing been  wholly  -or  partially  relieved. 

The  new  school  room  is  large,  well  lighted 
and  ready  for  the  stoves  which  are  promised 
this  week.  The  discontinuance  of  the  school 
taught  by  a  daughter  of  the  superintendent 
places  all  the  children  under  our  care  ;  these  at 
present  number  about  one  hundred  who  can  be 
accommodated  in  this  commodious  room. 

The  supply  of  water,  although  still  insuffi- 
cient, is  somewhat  greater  than  it  has  been. 
Another  well  has  been  commenced  ;  we  com- 
plained of  its  unfinished  state  to  the  superin- 
tendent, who  promised  it  should  be  finished  at 
once.  In  our  interview  with  Capt.  Brown  of 
the  Contraband  Department  at  his  office  in 
Washington  this  promise  was  repeated. 

Government  now  furnishes  some  clothing  to 
the  most  suffering  cases  on  the  island. 

The  sanitary  arrangements  are  good.  Clean- 
liness is  apparent  throughout,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  san^tary^officer  does  his  duty.  He  has 
the  floors  of  the  barracks  cleaned  every  day, 
and  there  was  neither  rubbish  nor  offal  to  be 
seen  on  the  premises. 

At  present  there  are  but  four  inmates  of  the 
hospitals. 

Not  more  than  four  hundred  persons  are  now 
here ;  these  are  mostly  women  and  children. 
We  visited  every  barrack,  and  had  an  opportu- 
nity for  conversing  freely  with  the  occupants  of 
each.  The  countenances  of  a  few  beamed  with 
pleasure,  as  they  showed  us  useful  articles 
which  they  had  purchased,  with  the  proceeds 
of  their  paid  labor.  Some  were  preparing 
their  dinners,  but  the  greater  number  were  sit- 
ting listlessly  around  the  stoves,  evidently  suffer- 
ing for  want  of  something  to  occupy  their 
thoughts  and  attention.  Upon  our  asking 
them  whether  they  would  like  to  do  some  kind 
of  work,  their  faces  brightened  and  their  an- 


swers conveyed  the  idea  that  any  thing  would 
be  better  than  idleness,  even  if  ihey  received 
no  pay,"  but  they  preferred  "  pay."  Tne 
suggestions  we  thus  gathered  from  observation 
and  from  conversation  with  them  induced  us  to 
believe  that  an  industrial  school  in  which  they 
could  be  employed  in  making  up  new,  and 
mending  their  partly  worn  clothing ;  also  re- 
ceive instruction  in  cutting  out,  making  and 
mending  such,  would  tend  to  fit  them  for  fu- 
ture usefulness,  whilst,  the  idea  of  labor  would 
be  associated  with  their  earliest  experience  ot 
a  life  of  freedom. 

When  we  introduced  this  subject  to  Capt. 
Brown,  we  found  him  ready  to  co-operate  with 
us  in  establishing  a  school  of  this  kind  ;  we  of- 
fered to  supply  ©ne  or  more  teachers,  whilst  he 
agreed  to  provide  us  with  a  suitable  room,  and 
to  furnish  us  with  cut  out  clothing,  together 
with  the  trimmings  and  implements  necessary 
for  making  it  up.  We  look  forward  to  include 
in  this  branch  of  our  duties,  cobbling  for  the 


men. 

Capt.  Brown 


30  told  us  that  Government 
was  unwilling  to  make  costly  outlays,  as  the 
permanency  of  the  camp  in  this  place  is  doubt- 
ful, on  account  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
island  during  several  months  of  the  year. 

Both  here  and  at  Camp  Wadsworth  we  had 
opportunities  for  conversing  with  separately  or 
addressing  ^publicly  nearly  every  individual  in 
the  respective  camps.  In  this  way  we  became 
better  acquainted  with  their  true  condition  than 
through  any  hearsay  evidence  which  we  have 
heretofore  been  able  to  obtain ;  and  whilst  their 
trying  situation  during  this  period  of  transition 
from  slavery  to  freedom,  called  forth  our  deep- 
est sympathies  we  could  but  feel  thankful  for 
their  present  state  of  comparative  comfort. 

We  visited  Camp  Wadsworth  on  the  5th 
inst.  Before  leaving  home  we  had  learned 
that  there  were  but  few  children  at  either  the 
upper  or  lower  camp.  The  present  policy 
of  the  Government  is  to  find  homes  for  all 
children  of  suitable  age  to  bind  out.  Many 
parents  not  wishing  to  be  parted  from  their 
children  have  left  these  camps,  preferring 
the  uncertainties  of  seeking  their  own  live- 
lihood without  the  aid  of  Government  to  the 
probability  of  what  may  prove  a  permanent 
separation  from  them.  This  movement  has 
nearly  broken  up  Lydia  T.  Atkinson's  school, 
and  we  suggest  the  transfer  of  her  remaining 
pupils  to  the  lower  camp,  which  is  under  the 
care  of  Mary  McLain,  and  her  removal  to 
Mason's  Island  where  our  school  has  been  so 
greatly  increased. 

We  regret  this  change,  as  the  children  under 
her  care  had  advanced  rapidly  in  their  stu- 
dies and  the  adults  had  greatly  improved  in 
housekeeping. 

At  the  lower  camp  we  found  that  our  teach- 
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er  had  been  equally  faithful  in  the  performance 
of  her  duties,  but  we  were  much  disappointed 
to  see  that  the  superintendant  had  built  her  a 
very  small  cabin,  which  judging  from  its  loose 
construction  will  barely  protect  her  from  the 
winter  weather.  We  called  at  his  house  in  or- 
der to  direct  his  attention  to  this  ;  he  was  not 
at  home.  We  had  however  an  interview  with 
his  wife,  and  from  our  conversation  with  her  we 
wete  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  we  wish  to  do 
our  work  well,  we  must  use  our  influence  to  in- 
duce conscientious  farmers  and  their  wives  to 
seek  such  situations  as  this  man  holds,  for  un- 
less those  who  have  the  care  of  these  Grovern- 
ment  farms  go  hand  in  hand  with  us,  and  with 
our  teachers,  we  shall  be  able  to  do  our  duty 
but  partially,  and  throw  discouragements  in  the 
path  of  those  who  look  to  us  as  their  true  friends. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Freed-people,  in 
these  two  camps  are  earning  money  by  cultiva- 
ting the  farms.  They  are  inclined  to  spend  it 
judiciously.  We  therefore  suggest  that  our 
teacher  here,  be  furnished  with  a  stock  of  trim- 
mings and  a  few  other  articles  in  orddr  to  form 
a  nucleus  for  a  small  store  in  case  it  should 
prove  desirable  to  establish  one  here.  Now, 
they  are  obliged  to  send  nine  miles  to  George- 
town for  needles,  tapes,  and  other  similar  arti- 
cles. We  should  not  consider  our  report  com- 
plete without  adverting  to  the  obligations  which 
we  feel  we  are  under,  to  our  noble  hearted 
teachers,  who  are  doing  by  far  the  heaviest  part 
of  the  work  for  us,  considering  our  interesrs 
and  the  interests  of  the  Freedman  as  para- 
mount,  and  neglecting  their  own  so  far  as  to  be 
sufferers  from  sickness  and  discomforts  of  many 
kinds. 

In  our  comfortable  homes  let,  us  remember 
them,  and  seriously  ask  of  ourselves  whether 
we  are  doing  all  that  we  might  do  to  e^nce^our 
sympathy  for  them. 

In  conclusion  we  would  add  that  we  think  it 
advisable,  for  our  committees  when  they  visit 
the  camps  under  our  especial  care,  to  visit  also 
the  camps  in  Washington,  and  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  condition  of  the  freed-people  in 
that  city,  who  are  endeavoring  to  support  them- 
selves without  the  aid  of  the  Government.  We 
regretted  that  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
prevented  our  doing  this. 

It  is  well  we  believe  for  our  Association  to 
labor  in  the  government  camps  at  this  time. 
We  must  not,  however,  forget  that  it  is  equally 
our  duty  to  obtain  all  the  information  we  can, 
upon  the  various  modes  for  elevating  the  Freed- 
man, in  order  that  we  may  be  prepared  to  work 
in  other  directions,  so  soon  as'it  is  thought  best 
for  us  to  do  so.      Helen  G.  Longstreth. 

Philada.  WtJi  mo.  9th,  1861. 

Inquire  often,  but  judge  rarely,  and  thou  wilt 
not  pi'cen  be  mistaken. — Fenn. 


BRYANT  ON  HIS  BIRTH-DAY. 

BY  JOHN  G.  WHITTIER. 

We  praise  not  now  the  poet's  art, 

The  rounded  beauty  of  his  song  ; 
Who  weighs  him  from  bis  life  apart 

Must  do  his  nobler  nature  wrong. 

Not  for  the  eye,  familiar  grown 

With  charms  to  common  sight  denied — 

The  marvellous  gift  he  shares  alone 
With  him  who  walked  on  Rydal-side; 

Not  for  rapt  hymn  nor  woodland  lay. 

Too  grave  for  smiles,  too  sweet  for  tears ; 

We  speak  his  praise  who  wears  to-day 
The  glory  of  his  seventy  years. 

When  Peace  brings  Freedom  in  her  train, 

Let  happy  lips  his  songs  rehearse  ; 
His  life  is  now  his  noblest  strain, 

His  manhood  better  than  his  verse  ! 

Thnnk  Go(\  !  his  hand  on  Nature's  keys 
Its  cunning  keeps  at  life's  full  span  ; 

But,  dimmed  and  dwarfed,  in  times  like  these, 
The  poet  seems  beside  the  man  ! 

So  be  it!  let  the  garlands  die, 

The  singer's  wreath,  the  painter's  meed, 
Let  our  names  perish,  if  thereby 

Our  country  may  be  saved  and  freed  I 
— Independent. 

GOD'S  WORKERS. 

BY  ANNA  CORA  RITCHIE. 

(A  boy  of  eight  years,  in  seeming  health,  used  the  languago 
quoted  in  the  following  lines  upon  one  morning,  and  died  the 
next.  The  incident  was  related  to  the  writer  by  t}^  mother  of 
the  child,  in  Kichmond,  Virginia.) 

A  boy  Stood  musing  at  his  mother's  knee, 

His  saint-like  face  and  holy  eyes. 
Effulgent  with  a  wisdom  strange  to  see, 

Were  lifted  to  the  morning  skies. 
Eight  times  had  Summer  crowned  him  with  her 
flowers, 

Eight  times  her  floral  pages  spread, 
Where  mystic  lessons,  traced  by  unseen  powers, 
His  sentient  eyes  had  quickly  read. 

Still  rapt  in  thought,  he  bends  his  earnest  gaze 

Upon  the  orient-tinted  cup, 
Called  "  Passion  flower,"  his  fingers  clasp — and 
says, 

"  Last  night  these  leaves  were  folded  up, 
Last  night  I  stood  and  watched  them,  mother, 
dear. 

And  though  I've  risen  with  the  light, 
Look,  mother,  how  they're  smiling  open  here, 
Though  shut  but  yester  eve  so  tight! 

"  Mother  !  that  shows  that  God  is  working  ever, 

That  even  at  ni^ht  he  labors  still ! 
These  leaves  could   not   unclose — the  stamens 
quiver — 

Unless  it  were  God's  work,  God's  will ! 
But  God  must  many  loving  helpers  need  ; 

And,  darling  mother,  but  for  ?/om, 
That  he  would  call  me  to  Lis  home  I'd  plead, 

That  I  might  work  and  help  him  too  !" 

A  shuddering  awe  crept  through  the  mother's 
frame ! 

In  speechless  agony  she  heard 
That  holy  wish  !    A  gloomy  presage  came 
To  make  prophetic  every  word. 
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She  clasped  the  lovely  muser  to  her  breast, 
And  raised  her  prayerful  eyes  above, 

And  lo  !  upon  a  seraph-band  they  rest, 
Who  smile-in  pity  and  in  love. 

On  her  in  tender for  they  knew 
Her  soul  must  feel  the  chastening  rod, 

But,  oh  !  with  love  unspeakable  they  view 
The  child  self  offered  to  his  God  ! 

Bless'd  boy  !  the  flower  where  those  sweet  eyes  of 
thine, 

Illumined  by  celestial  ray, 
Had  read,  as  in  a  book,  of  work  divine, 
Had  scarcely  withered  where  it  lay. 

Before  the  bow  of  Azrael  was  bent. 

And  God,  the  Giver,  claimed  his  own  I 
That  night  his  angel-messengers  were  sent 

To  summon  thee  before  his  throne! 
And  ere  another  sun  on  earth  could  rise  / 

And  wisdom's  page  with  flowers  unfold. 
Thy  willing  spirit,  soaring  to  the  skies, 

Among  God's  workers  was  enrolled  ! 


FXTRACT  FROM  HERBERT  SPENSER'S  ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS OP  UNIVERSAL  PROGRESS. 

If  the  advance  of  Man  towards  greater 
heterogeneity  is  traceable  to  the  production  of 
many  effects  by  one  cause  still  more  clearly  may 
the  advance  of  Society  towards  greater  hetero 
geneity  be  so  explained.  Consider  the  growth 
of  an  industrial  organization.  When,  as  must 
occasionally  happen,  some  individual  of  a  tribe 
displays  unusual  aptitude  for  making  an  article 
of  genernl  use — a  weapon,  for  instance — which 
was  before  made  by  each  man  for  himself,  there 
arises  a  tendency  towards  the  differentiation  of 
that  individual  into  a  maker  of  such  a  weapon. 
His  companions — warriors  and  hunters  all  of 
them, — severally  feel  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing the  best  weapons  that  can  be  made ;  and  are 
therefore  certain  to  oflFer  strong  inducements  to 
this  skilled  individual  to  make  weapons  for 
them.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  having  not  only 
an  unusual  faculty,  but  an  unusual  liking,  for 
making  such  weapons  (the  talent  and  the  desire 
for  any  occupation  being  commonly  associated), 
is  predisposed  to  fulfil  these  commissions  on  the 
offer  of  an  adequate  reward  :  especially  as  his 
love  of  distinction  is  also  gratified.  This  first 
specialization  of  function,  once  commenced, 
tends  ever  to  become  more  decided.  On  the 
side  of  the  weapon-maker  continued  practice 
gives  increased  skill — increased  superiority  to 
his  products :  on  the  side  of  his  clients,  cessa- 
tion of  practice  entails  decreased  skill.  Thus 
the  influen-ces  that  determine  this  division  of 
labor  grow  stronger  in  both  ways  5  and  the  in- 
cipient heterogeneity  is,  on  the  average  of  cases, 
likely  to  become  permanent  for  that  generation, 
if  liO  longer. 

Observe  now,  however,  that  this  process  not 
only  differentiates  the  social  mass  into  two  parts, 
the  one  monopolizing,  or  almost  monopolizing, 
the  performance  of  a  certain  function,  and  the 


other  having  lost  the  habit,  and  in  some  raeasurei 
the  power,  of  performing  that  function ;  but  it! 
tends  to  initiate  other  differentiations.  The^ 
advance  we  have  described  implies  the  intro- 
duction of  barter, — the  maker  of  weapons  has, 
on  each  occasion,  to  be  paid  in  such  other  ar- 
ticles as  he  agrees  to  take  in  exchange.  Butt 
he  will  not  habitually  take  in  exchange  onei 
kind  of  arti^^le,  but  many  kinds.    He  does  not 


want  mats  only,  or  skins,  or  fishing  gear 


but 


he  wants  all  these;  and  on  each  occasion 
will  bargain  for  the  particular  things  he  most 
needs.  What  follows  ?  If  among  the  members 
of  the  tribe  there  exist  any  slight  differences  of 
skill  in  the  manufacture  of  these  various  things, 
as  there  are  almost  sure  to  do,  the  weapon- 
maker  will  take  from  each  one  the  thing  which 
that  one  excels  in  making;  he  will  exchange 
for  mats  with  him  whose  mats  are  superior,  and 
will  bargain  for  the  fishing  gear  of  whoever  has 
the  best.  But  he  who  has  bartered  away  his 
mats  or  his  fishing  gear,  must  make  other  mats 
or  fishing  gear  for  himself;  and  in  so  doing 
must,  in  S'jme  degree,  further  develop  his  apti- 
tude. Thus  it  results  that  the  small  specialities 
of  faculty  possessed  by  various  members  of  the 
tribe,  will  tend  to  grow  more  decided.  If  such 
transactions  are  frequently  repeated,  these 
specializations  may  become  appreciable.  And 
whether  or  not  there  ensue  distinct  differentia- 
tions of  other  individual-s  into  makers  of  par- 
ticular articles,  it  is  clear  that  incipient  differ- 
entiations take  place  throughout  the  tribe  :  the 
one  original  cause  produces  not  only  the  first 
dual  effect;  but  a  number  of  secondary  dual  ef- 
fects, like  in  kind,  but  minor  in  degree.  This 
process,  of  which  traces  may  be  seen  among 
groups  of  schoolboys,  cannot  well  produce  any 
lasting  effects  in  an  unsettled  tribe;  but  where 
there  grows  up  a  fixed  and  multiplying  com- 
munity, these  differentiations  become  permanent, 
and  increase  with  each  generation.  A  larger 
population,  involving  a  greater  demand  for 
every  commodity,  intensifies  the  functional  ac- 
tivity of  each  specialized  person  or  class :  and 
this  renders  the  specialization  more  definite 
where  it  already  exists,  and  establishes  it  where 
it  is  nascent.  By  increasing  the  pressure  on 
the  means  of  subsistence,  a  larger  population 
again  augments  these  results;  seeing  that  each 
person  is  forced  more  and  more  to  confine  him- 
self to  that  which  he  can  do  best,  and  by 
which  he  can  gain  most.  This  industrial  pro- 
gres,^,  by  aiding  future  production,  opens  the 
way  for  a  further  growth  of  population,  which 
reacts  as  be'ore  :  in  all  which,  the  multipjication 
of  effects  is  manifest.  Presently,  under  these 
same  stimuli,  new  occupations  arise.  Compet- 
ing workers,  ever  aiming  to  produce  improved 
articles,  occasionally  d'iscover  better  processes, 
or  raw  materials.  In  weapons  and  cutting  tools, 
the  substitution  of  bronze  for  stone,  entails  upon 
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liim  who  first  makes  it  a  great  increase  of  de- 
mand— so  great  an  increase  that  he  presently 
finds  all  his  time  ocQupied  in  making  the  bronze 
for  the  articles  he  sells,  and  is  obliged  to  depute 
the  fashioning  of  these  to  others  :  and,  eventual- 
ly, the  making  of  bronze,  thus  gradually  differ- 
entiated from  a  pre  existing  occupation,  be- 
comes an  occupation  by  itself. 

l>ut  now  mark  the  ramified  changes  which 
follow  this  change.  Bronze  soon  replaces  stone, 
not  only  in  the  articles  it  was  first  used  for,  but 
in  many  others — in  arms,  tools,  and  utensils  of 
various  kinds;  and  so  affects  the  manufacture 
of  these  things.  Further,  it  affects  the  processes 
which  these  utensils  subserve,  and  the  resulting 
products — modifies  buildings,  carvings,  dress, 
personal  decorations.  Yet  again,  it  sets  going 
sundry  manufactures  which  were  before  im- 
possible, from  lack  of  a  material  fit  for  the  re- 
quisite tools.  And  all  these  changes  react  on 
the  people, — increase  their  manipulative  skill, 
their  iutelligence,  their  comfort, — refine  their 
habits  and  tastes.  I'hus  the  evolution  of  a 
homogeneous  society  into  a  heterogeneous  one, 
is  clearly  consequent  on  the  general  principle, 
that  many  effects  are  produced  by  one  cause. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  out  this 
process  in  its  higher  complications  ;  else  might 
we  show  how  the  localization  of  special  industries 
in  special  parts  of  a  kingdom,  as  well  as  the 
minute  subdivision  of  labor  in  the  making  of 
each  commodity,  are  similarly  determined.  Or, 
turning  to  a  somewhat  different  order  of  illus- 
trations, we  might  dwell  on  the  multitudinous 
anges — material,  intellectual,  moral, — caused 
by  printing ;  or  the  further  extensive  series  of 
changes  wrought  by  gunpowder.  But  leaving 
the  intermediate  phases  of  social  development, 
let  us  take  a  few  illustrations  from  its  most  re- 
cent and  its  passing  phases.  To  trace  the  effects 
of  steam-power,  in  its  manifold  applications  to 
mining,  navigation,  and  manufactures  of  all 
kinds,  would  carry  us  into  unmanageable  detail. 
Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  the  latest  embodi- 
ment of  steam-power — the  locomotive  engine. 

'J  his,  as  the  proximate  cause  of  our  railway 
system,  has  changed  the  face  of  the  country, 
the  course  of  trade,  and  the  habits  of  the  people. 
Consider,  first,  the  complicated  sets  of  changes 
th:t  precede  the  making  of  every  railway — the 
provisional  arrangements,  the  meetings,  the 
registration,  the  trial  section,  the  parliamentary 
survey,  the  li  hographed  plans,  the  books  of 
reference,  the  local  deposits  and  notices,  the 
application  to  Parliament,  the  passing  Standing- 
Orders  Committee,  the  first,  second,  and  third 
readings  :  each  of  which  brief  heads  indicates  a 
multiplicity  of  transactions,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  sundry  occupations — as  those  of  en^  i  i- 
eers,  surveyors,  lithographers,  parliamentary 
agents,  share-brokers  ;  and  the  creation  of  sun- 
dry others — as  those  of  traffic-takers,  reference- 


takers.  Ponsider,  next,  the  yet  more  marked 
changes  implied  in  railway  construction— the 
cuttings,  embankings,  tunnellings,  diversions  of 
roads ;  the  building  of  bridges  and  stations ;  the 
laying  down  of  ballast,  sleepers,  and  rails ;  the 
making  of  engines,  tenders,  carriages  and  wag- 
gons ;  which  processes,  acting  upon  numerous 
trades,  increase  the  importation  of  timber,  the 
quarrying  of  ^tone,  the  manufacture  of  iron,  the 
mining  of  coal,  the  burning  of  bricks  :  institute 
a  variety  of  special  manufactures  weekly  adver- 
tised in  the  Railway  Times;  and,  finally,  open 
the  way  to  sundry  new  occupations,  as  those  of 
drivers,  stokers,  cleaners,  plate-layers,  &c.  &c. 
And  then  consider  the  changes,  more  numerous 
and  involved  still,  which  railways  in  action 
produce  on  the  community  at  large.  The  or- 
ganization of  every  business  is  more  or  less 
modified  :  ease  of  communication  makes  it  better 
to  do  directly  what  was  before  done  by  proxy; 
agencies  are  established  where  previously  they 
would  not  have  paid ;  goods  are  obtained  from 
remote  wholesale  houses  instead  of  near  retail 
ones;  and  commodities  are  used  which  distance 
once  rendered  inaccessible.  Again,  the  rapidi- 
ty and  small  cost  of  carriage  tend  to  specialize 
more  than  ever  the  industries  of  different  dis- 
tricts— to  confine  each  manufacture  to  the  parts 
in  which,  from  local  advantages,  it  can  be  best 
carried  on.  Further,  the  diminished  cost  of  car- 
riage, facilitating  distribution,  equalizes  prices, 
and  also,  on  the  average,  lowers  prices  :  thus 
bringing  divers  articles  within  the  m3ans  of 
those  before  unable  to  buy  them,  and  so  increas- 
ing their  comforts  and  improving  their  habits. 
At  the  same  time  the  practice  of  travelling  is 
immensely  extended.  Classes  who  never  before 
thought  of  it,  take  annual  trips  to  the  sea;  visit 
their  distant  relations  ;  make  tours;  and  so  we 
are  benefitted  in  body,  feelings,  and  intellect. 
Moreover,  the  more  prompt  transmission  of  let- 
ters and  of  news  produces  further  changes — 
makes  the  pulse  of  the  nation  faster.  Yet  more, 
there  arises  a  wide  dissemination  of  cheap  lit- 
erature through  railway  book-stalls,  and  of  ad- 
vertisements in  railway  carriages :  both  of  them 
aiding  ulterior  progress. 

And  all  the  innumerable  changes  here  briefly 
indicated  are  consequent  on  the  invention  of 
the  locomotive  engine.  The  social  organism 
has  been  rendered  more  heterogeneous  in  virtue 
of  the  many  new  occupations  introduced,  and 
the  many  old  ones  further  specialized  ;  prices  in 
every  place  have  been  altered;  each  trader  has, 
more  or  less,  modified  his  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness ;  and  almost  every  person  has  been  affected 
in  his  actions,  thoughts,  emotions. 

Illustrations  to  the  same  effect  might  be  in- 
definitely accumulated.  That  every  influence 
brought  to  bear  upon  society  works  multiplied 
effects,  and  that  increase  of  heterogeneity  is 
due  to  this  multiplication  of  effects,  may  be 
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seen  in  the  history  of  every  trade,. every  custom,  |  the  sap  of  plants  to  circulate.  There  has  been 
every  belief.    But  it  is  needless  to  give  ad-  much  speculation  in  relation  to  it,  but  it  has 


ditional  evidence  of  this.  The  only  further 
fact  dcQianding  notice,  is,  that  we  here  see  stili 
more  clearly  thao  ever,  the  truth  before  pointed 
out,  that  in  proportion  as  the  area  on  which 
any  force  expends  itself  becomes  heterogeneous 
the  results  are  in  a  yet  higher  degree  multiplied 
in  number  and  kind.  While  among  the  primi 
tive  tribes  to  whom  it  was  first  known,  caoutchouc 
caused  but  a  few  changes,  among  ourselves  the 
changes  have  been  so  many  and  varied  that  the 
history  of  them  occupies  a  volume.*  Upon  the 
small,  homogeneous  community  inhabiting  one 
of  the  Hebrides,  the  electric  telegraph  would 
produce,  were  it  used,  scarcely  any  results;  but 
in  England  the  results  it  produces  are  multi 
tudinous.  The  comparatively  simple  organiza- 
tion under  which  our  ancestors  lived  five  cen 
turies  ago,  could  have  undergone  but  few  mod- 
ifications from  an  event  like  the  recent  one  at 
Canton ;  but  now  the  legislative  decision  re 
specting  it  sets  up  many  hundreds  of  complex 
modifications,  each  of  which  will  be  the  parent 
of  numerous  future  ones. 


From  tlie  Scientific  American. 
THE  WAY  TREES  GROW, 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Club 
Mr.  Bartlett,  being  called  on  by  the  President, 
made  the  following  report : — 

Mr.  Chairman, — The  committee  to  whom 
was  referred  the  communication  of  S.  Crosby, 
respectfully  report.  The  several  queries  in  that 
communication  constitute  a  request  for  a  gen 
eral  account  of  the  circulation  of  sap  in  trees,  and 
the  formation  of  maple  sugar.  We  proceed  to 
give  such  an  account  in  the  briefest  and  clear- 
est manner  at  our  command. 

Trees  are  made  up  of  fine  tubes  which  ex- 
tend from  the  root  to  the  leaf,  and  it  is  through 
these  tubes  that  the  circulation  of  the  sap  is 
carried  on.  If  a  growing  tree  is  pulled  up  by 
the  roots,  and  the  roots  are  placed  in  a  vessel 
of  water  containing  some  colored  solution  which 
they  will  absorb,  we  can  trace  the  course  of 
this  colored  solution  through  the  tree  by  cut- 
ting notches  into  it  at  successive  periods.  The 
coloring  matter  is  always  found  first  in  the 
body  ot  the  wood  near  the  root,  then  in  the 
wood  higher  up,  and  so  on  until  it  reaches  the 
leaf;  then  it  begins  to  appear  in  the  inner  bark 
near  the  leaf,  and  it  passes  down  through  the 
bark  again  to  the  root.  This  observation  shows 
that  the  circulation  of  the  sap  is  up  through 
the  wood,  and  down  through  the  bark. 

We  are  not  able  to  answer  the  question  of 
your  correspondent,  what  is  the  force  that  causes 

*"  Pergonal  Narrative  of  the  Origin  of  the  Caout- 
chouc, or  India-Rubber  Manufacture  in  England." 
By  Thomas  Haacock. 


never  been  eetrled  by  observation  and  experi-, 
ment.    It  ia^  pretty  well  established  that  sapi 
circulates  in  the  winter,  though  less  rapidlyi 
than  in  the  summer,  and  less  rapidly  at  thati  jtances 
time  in  deciduous  than  in  evergreen  trees. 

Tlie  formation  of  sugar  in  the  maple. — The 
solid  portions  of  thoroughly  dried  wood,  and 
other  parts  of  plants,  are  composed  mainly  off 
water  and  charcoal.  When  charcoal  is  burned, 
a  small  portion  of  ash  is  left.  This  ash  is  the 
mineral  or  inorganic  portion  of  the  substance 
of  the  tree,  and  consists  principally  of  potash, 
lime,  and  flint  or  silex.  That  portion  which 
burns  is  carbon.  In  burning,  the  carbon  unites 
with  oxygen  to  form  carbonic  acid,  an  invisi- 
ble gas  that  floats  awa}^  in  the  atmosphere. 

The  water  and  the  inorganic  matters  enter 
the  tree  through  the  roots ;  the  carbon  enters 
mostly  through  the  leaves.  Carbon  forms 
about  one  half  of  the  solid  substance  of  the 
tree,  and  water  the  other  half. 

Water  is  composed  of  two  elements,  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  in  the  proportion  of  eight 
pounds  of  oxygen  to  one  of  hydrogen.  These 
in  entering  into  a  chemical  combination  with 
carbon,  lose  the  liquid  state  of  water,  and  form 
the  various  solid  substances  which  make  up  the 
body  of  the  tree. 

In  its  course  the  sap  undergoes  important 
transformations.  The  trunks  and  leaves  of  trees 
are  scenes  of  constant  chemical  operations, 
many  of  them  more  mysterious  than  any  of  the 
operations  of  the  laboratory.  One  of  these  is 
the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  leaf. 
The  afiinity  of  carbon  and  oxygen  is  very 
strong,  indeed,  and  there  are  few  forces  in  na- 
ture that  can  rend  these  two  elements  asunder; 
but  the  combined  action  of  light  and  vegeta- 
ble life  is  separating  them  throughout  every 
day  in  the  leaves  of  all  growing  plants.  Car- 
bonic acid  is  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere  by 
the  leaf,  its^two  elements  are  torn  apart,  the  ox- 
ygen is  returned  to  the  air,  and  the  carbon  com- 
bining chemically  with  other  elements  in  the 
sap  is  carried  to  the  places  where  new  wood  is 
being  formed,  and  is  there  deposited  in  its 
proper  place  to  help  build  up  the  structure  of 
the  tree.  The  symmetrical  order  in  which  the 
carbon  is  deposited  in  a  tree  m.ay  be  seen  by 
looking  at  a  piece  of  charcoal. 

If  wood  is  examined  under  a  powerful  mi- 
croscope, it  is  found  that  the  tubes  through 
which  the  sap  circulates  are  formed  of  minute 
sacs  or  cells.  The  substance  of  which  the 
walls  of  these  cells  a:e  formed  is  called  cellu- 
lose. It  has  been  the  subject  of  a  great  deal 
of  chemical  research,  and  is  found  to  consist  of 
carbon  and  water,  or  more  strictly",  of  carbon 
and  the  elements  of  water,  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen.   Cotton  and  linen  are  almost  pure  cellu- 
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lose.  Each  atom  of  cellulose  contains  12  atoms 
of  carbon^  10  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  10  of  ox- 
ygen,      HjQ  O^Q.    Starchy  gum,  and  sugar  all 

have  the  same  composition  H^^  0^^.  This 
is  one  of  the  wonders  of  chemistry,  that  sub- 
stances composed  of  the  same  elements,  com- 
bined in  the  same  proportion,  should  have  pro 
perties  so  different,  as  gum,  starch,  sugar,  and 
cotton  or  linen  fiber.  Their  different  proper- 
ties must  of  course  result  from  the  different 
modes  in  which  the  atoms  are  arranged. 

Besides  these  four  substances,  there  is  one 
other  constituting  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
body  of  trees,  which  is  also  formed  of  the 
same  elements  as  the  others,  but  in  slightly  dif- 
ferent proportions.  This  is  lignin.  It  is  an 
incrustation  on  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  cell 
walls,  and  its  office  appears  to  be  to  strengthen 
and  stiffen  these  walls.  Its  constitution  is  C^g 
Og.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  others,  there  are  just 
as  many  atoms  of  hydrogen  as  of  oxygen;  these 
two  elements  enter  into  the  compound  in  the  same 
proportion  to  each  other  as  that  in  which  they 
unite  to  form  water.  If  a  tree  or  other  plant 
is  thoroughly  dried  so  as  to  expel  all  of  its  un- 
combined  water,  nine-tenths  of  the  remaining 
substance  consists  of  the  five  compounds,  cellu- 
lose, lignin,  starch,  gum,  and  sugar,  and  all  of 
these  are  composed  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in 
the  same  relative  proportion  as  that  in  which 
they  exist  in  water,  chemically  combined  with 
carbon. 

Why  it  is  that  the  atoms  of  these  substances 
are  so  arranged  in  one  part  of  the  plant  to  form 
cellulose,  and  in  another  to  form  starch  ;  why 
it  is  that  they  are  so  arranged  in  one  tree  as  to 
form  gum,  and  in  another  to  form  sugar,  are 
mysteries  which  lie  beyond  the  present  bound- 
aries of  human  knowledge. 

There  is  one  organic  element,  and  several  in- 
organic, besides  those  mentioned,  which  enter, 
though  in  small  quantities,  into  the  constitu- 
tion of  plants,  but  a  full  discussion  of  the  part 
which  they  perform  in  vegetable  economy 
would  demand  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  agri- 
cultural chemistry  and  vegetable  physiology. 
The  presentation  of  this  general  view  of  the 
growth  of  plants  is  deemed  the  most  proper 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  your  committee. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ELEViSNTH  MONTH. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER, 
1863. 

Rain  during  some  portion  of —  

tbe  24  hours,    4  days* 

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,...      3  " 
Snow,  including  slight  falls,  4 

Cloudy,  without  storKS,   5  " 

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted     14  " 


&C. 


TEMPERATURE,  RAIN,  DEATHS 
&C. 


Mean  temperature  of  lltb 
month  at  Peuna.  Hospital, 

Highest  do.  during  month, 

Lowest  do.     do.  do. 

Rain  during  the  month,  

Deaths  during  the  month, 
counting  four  current 
weeks  for  1863,  and  five 
for  1864. 


30  " 


1863. 


45.25  deg, 

6l.bg  " 

29.50  " 
4.79  in. 


1061 


1864. 


30 


1864. 


45.80  deg. 
69.50  " 
25.00  <• 
3.93  in. 


1212 


Average  of  the  mean  temperatures  of 
this  month  for  the  past  seventy-five 
years,  

Highest  mean  of  do.  during  that  entire 
period,  1849,  

Lowest     do.     do.    1793, 1827, '42  


43.20  deg. 


50.50  " 
38.00 


Two  centuries  ago  not  one  in  a  hundred  wore 
stockings.  Fifty  years  ago  not  one  boy  in  a 
thousand  was  allowed  to  run  at  large  at  night. 
Fifty  years  ago  not  one  girl  in  a  thousand 
made  a  waiting-maid  of  her  mother.  Wonder- 
ful improvement  in  this  wonderful  world. 


PALL  TEMPERATURES. 

Mean   temperature   of  the  three  fall 
months  of  1863,  

Mean           do.       do.       do.  do. 
months  of  1864,  

Average  of  the  "  fall  temperatures"  for 
the  past  seventy-five  years,  , 

Highest  fall  temperature  during  that  en- 
tire period,  1850,  

Do.         do.  do.  do.  1862, 

Lowest    do.  do.  do.  1827, 

COMPARISON  OP  RAIN. 


56.17  deg. 

55.18  " 

54.60  " 

58.16  " 
58.14  " 
49.33  " 


1863. 

1864. 

During  first  six  months 

of  the  year, 

31.05  inch. 

22.24  inch. 

During  the  7th  month, 

6.00  " 

3.77  " 

8th  " 

1.44  " 

1.92  " 

«      9th  " 

0.87  " 

7.16  <« 

"     10th  " 

2.46 

1.82  " 

"     11th  " 

2.70  " 

3.93  " 

Totals, 

44.52  " 

40.84  " 

"  God  never  forgets  any  labor  of  love ;  and 
whatever  it  may  be,  of  which  the  first  and  best 
portions  or  powers  have  been  presented  to  Him, 
He  will  multiply  and  increase  sevenfold." 


The  above  exhibit  shows  the  temperature  of  the 
11th  month  of  this  year  to  have  exceeded  that  of  last 
year  about  half  a  degree,  though  about  two  and 
one-half  above  the  average  for  seventy-five  years 
past.  Not  much  variation  will  be  found  in  the  Fall 
temperatures,  while  with  double  the  number  of  days 
on  which  rain  has  fallen,  as  compared  tvith  last 
year,  the  quantity  was  only  increased  about  one 
inch  and  a  quarter.  J.  M.  E. 

Philadelphia,  12th  mo.  3,  1864. 

Men  improve  their  own  miseries,  for  want 
of  an  equal  and  just  estimate  of  what  they  enjoy 
or  lose. — Fenn, 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

The  TFomen's  Association  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Freedmen" 

All  business  of  this  Association  will  in  future 
be  transacted  in  the  3d  story  No.  800  Arch  St 

The  Third-day  afternoon  Sewing  Circle  will 
also  meet  there,  and  the  auxiliary  societies  in 
the  city  and  county  will  obtain  their  packages 
from  that  room,  aud  return  them  to  the  same 
place  when  coiopleted. 

For  the  last  three  years  Alfred  H.  Love  has 
generoubly  offered  his  store  as  a  receiving  aud 
forwarding  depot  3  but  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
operations  of  the  Association,  it  has  been  con 
eluded  to  Ijave  all  the  business  conducted  in 
the  same  building. 

By  order  of  the  Association, 

H.  E.  Stockly,  Cor.  Secretary. 

Subscriptions  in  money  will  be  sent  to  the 
Treasurer,  Margaret  A.  Griscom,  1028  Arch 
Street.  Donations  in  goods,  clothing,  &c.,  800 
Arch  Street,  3d  story. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal.— There  is  very  little  demand  for 
Flour  eilher  for  export  or  home  consumption,  but 
the  stock  is  small,  and  holders  firm  in  their  views. 
The'sales  reported  are  in  small  lots  at  $9  50@lo  00 
for  superfine;  $10  50@11  25  for  extra,  and  $11  50 
to  12  50  for  low  grade  and  good  extra  family,  and 
At  higher  figures  for  fancy  lots,  according  to  quality, 
la  Rye  Flour  and  Corn  Meal  nothing  doing. 

Gbain. — The  oflferings  of  Wheat  are  small,  but  the 
demand  has  fallen  off.  Small  sales  of  Red  at  $2  60 
@2  65  per  bushel.  White  ranges  from  $2  V5@2  80. 
Rye  is  selliDg  at  $1  72  to  1  75.  Corn— sales  of  old 
yellow  at  %\  88,  and  new  at  $1  70@1  72.  Oata 
command  82  cents.  The  last  sale  of  Barley  was  at 
$2  00  per  bushel.    Malt — Last  sale  at  $2  15@2  40. 

Seeds. — Cloverseed  is  scarce  at  $14  00al4  50  per 
64  pounds.  Timothy  at  $5  00  per  bushel,  and 
Flaxseed  at  $3  55a  3  60  per  bushel. 


KATES  OF  ADVERTISING. 

A  limited  amount  of  advertising  in  this  paper  will  be  done  at 
the  following  prices;  six  lines  or  lees  (this  size  type)  a  square: 

One  insertion   t^O  cts. 

Two  insertions  $1  ^00 

For  every  additional  insertion   40  cts. 

I'or  every  additional  line  or  part  thereof   10  cts. 

Philada,  8th  mo.  27, 1864. 

WILLIAM  WIIITALL,  No.  1119  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Collector  of  Reuta,  Ground  Rents,  Interest,  Bills,  &c. 
Also,  Agent  for  Lycoming  county  Mutual  Insurance  Company, 
•nd  Fenn  Mutual  Life  insurance  Company 

i;e/crence.<  .-—Thomas  II.  Powers,  Wbitail,  Tatnm  &  Co.,  Alger- 
non Roberts,  Charles  Ellis,  Son  &  Co.,  William  Ellis  &  Co., 
William  B.  Thomas,  J.  Sydney  Keen  &  Bro.,  Hugh  Mcllvain, 
James  Miller,  John  Dick,  Thomaa  S.  and  Joseph  Wood,  Boyd  & 
Stroud.  l^'"^  1864. 


re  nilSTER  RUTH'S  STORIES,  for  the  Young;  Or,  Evenings 
O  with  John  Woolman." 
In  Press  and  will  be  ready  for  delivery  about  12th  mo.  10th, 
1864  Price  75  cents.  Six  copiea  for  four  dollars,  twelve  copies 
for  seven  dollars.  Orrlerg  sent  in  early  will  receive  immediate 
attention.   Sent  by  mail  for  76  cents,  free  of  postage. 

T.  E.  Chapmak,  No.  5  South  Fifth  Street 

11.19  6t.,  1224. 


PARRY  &  HAWKINS  CLOTH  STORE, 
No.  28  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Have  now  on  hand  a  large  assortment  of  heavy  Citron,  (dark 
green)  Cloths  and  Beavers  imported  expressly  for  Friends'  wear, 
wliich  they  will  sell  very  low,  / 
11.19.  lot.  12165.  F  N  z. 

A STEAM  SAW  AND  GRIST  MILL,  in  the  Free.  State  of  Mary- 
land, at  Private  Sale;  situated  at  Saudy  Spring,  Montgomery 
county,  Maryland,  and  has  a  good  run  of  custom  in  the  improving 
settlement  of  Friends,  at  that  place.  Possession  might  be  had 
about  the  1st  of  next  Fourth  month.  For  further  information, 
apply  to  Edward  M.  Needles,  No.  1021  Chestnut  St.  or  address  me 
on  the  premises.  B.  KoSH  Robkhtts. 

12th  mo.  17,  1864,— 7t.  1.28. 

MARRIAGE  CFRTIFICATES  by  Friends'  Ceremony,  on  thft 
finest  parchment,  and  neatly  filled  up.   Also,  Wedding  Cards, 
engraved  or  written,  in  the  neatest  manner ;  Friends*  Family  and 
Pocket  Almanac,  for  1865.    Published  by 
12th  mo  17— 6t.  T.  E.  Chapm.a.n,  No.  5  South  Fifth  St. 

FOR  RENT.— Valuable  Store  Stand  and  Coal  Yard,  with  com- 
modious  dwelling,  formerly  the  property  of  John  Cheston, 
deceased,  in  TuUytown,  near  depot,  on  Philadelphia  and  Trenton 
Railroad.  A  rare  opening  for  business.  For  pai  ticulars  apply  to 
or  address  the  owner,         Mark  Wright,  Morrisville  P.  0., 

Bucks  county,  Penna,, 
Or,  Emmor  Comly,  No,  131  North  Seventh  Street,  Phila. 
12th  mo,  17,  1864, 


WALL  PAPER  AND  WINDOW-SHADE  STORE.— Plain,  Fig- 
ured  and  Decorative  Wall  Papers;  Window-Shades  in  light 
and  dark  colors,  plain  and  gilt  bordered;  also  Oil  Cloth  and 
Linen,  for  shading ;  Fireboard  and  Transom  papers,  &c.,  &c. 
Workmen  sent  to  any  parf  of  the  country,  at  city  rates. 
Samuel  F.  Baldkrston  &  Son. 

No.  902  Spring  Garden  Street,  Philada, 

10th  mo,  l,-12t.  1217, 


STOKES  &  FOULKE,  MERCHANT  TAILORS,  Na,  516  Arch  St- 
have  on  hand  a  good  assortment  of  CLOTHS,  CASSIMERES» 
and  VESTINGS,  and  are  prepared  to  have  the  same  made  up  to 
order  in  good  style  and  at  moderate  prices. 
Particular  attention  given  to  making  Friends'  Clothing. 
10  mo,  1— 23t.  3,  4, 1865, 

BELLEVUE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE— A  Boarding  School  for 
Girls.  This  institution,  healthfully  and  beautifully  located 
about  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  on  the  northern  limits  of 
Attleboro',  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  will*  open  its  winter  txrm 
on  the  first  day  of  Tenth  month,  1864,  (10th  mo.  1st,  *864),  The 
course  of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a  complete  Hn- 
~  sh,  Classical  and  Matliemalical  education,  Superior  facilities 
afforded  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Frenc  h  language. 

For  terms  of  admission  and  other  particulars,  see  Circular, 
which  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Principals,  Attleboro' 
P.  0.,  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 

Israel  J,  Grahame, 
Jane  P,  Grahame, 
827—6  mos.  Principals, 


CONCORDVILLE  SEMINARY,  for  Young  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men,  is  located  near  Concord  Station,  on  the  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  Central  R.  R,,  20  miles  west  of  Philadelphia. 

Winter  Term  of  twenty-four  weeks  will  commence  10th  month 
3d,  1864,   For  Catalogue  apply  to  Joseph  Shobtledge,  or  Auaus- 
Tus  C,  NoRRis,  Concordville,  Delaware  couuty,  Pa, 
8th  mo  20,  1864,— tf. 


WM,  HEACOCK,  General  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No,  18  North 
Ninth  Street,— A  general  assortment  of  ready-made  CoflSns, 
and  every  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished. 

Being  entrusted,  with  the  oversight  of  "Fair  Hill"  Burial 
Ground, — Funerals,  and  all  other  business  connected  with  the 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to,  ^ 
7  th  mo,  30.— ly.  p.wx.nz. 

m    ELLWOOD  ZELL  h  CO.,  Publishers,  Booksellers  and  Sta. 
±  •     tioners.  Second  Floor  No's,  17  and  19  South  Sixth  Street, 
Philadelphia.    Also,  Manufacturers  of  Photograph  Albums,  and 
Publishers  of  Friends'  Books,  and  Foulke's  Almanac. 
3d  mo,  12,  1864.  tf. 


TRUMAN  &  SHAW,  Hardware  Dealers,  No,  S35  (Eight  Thirty- 
Five)  Market  Street,  below  Ninth,  invite  an  examination  of 
their  stock  of  Housekeeping  and  Building  Hardware,  Tools  and 
Cutlery,  Its  variety  will  be  constantly  increased  by  the  addition 
of  new  and  improved  articles.  Clothes-wringers,  of  several  pat- 
terns, f"r  sale.  Printed  Catalogues  of  our  Goods,  combined  with 
many  useful  recipes,  and  othc"  information,  furnished  on  appli 
cation,         llmo.  12,  1864.— 17t,  3,4, 


Frinted  by  MERRIHEW  &  SON, 

Book,  Paupblst  and  general  Job  Printers,  243  Arch  Stieet. 
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"take  fast  hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;. for  she  is  thy  life." 
VOL.  XXI.  PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  24,  1864.         No.  42. 


EDITED  AND  PUBLISHED  BY  AN  ASSOCIATION 
OF  FRIENDS 

COMMUNICATIONS  MUST  BK  ADDRESSED  AND  PAYMENTS 
MADE  TO 
EMMOR  COMJLY,  AGENT, 

At  Publication  Office,  No.  131  North  Seventh  Street, 

SECOND  DOOR  ABOVK  CHERRY. 

TERMS:— PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 

The  Paper  is  issued  every  Seventh-day,  at  Three  Dollars  per  ann, 
$2.50  for  clubs;  or.  fnir  copies  for  $10. 
Agents  for  Clnbs  will  be  expected  to  pay  for  the  entire  Club. 
The  postage  on  this  paper,  paid  in  advance  at  the  office  where  it 
i«  received,  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  20  cents. 
AGliilNTS.— Joseph  S.  Cohu,  Joseph  T.  McDowell,  iVew  York. 
Benj.  'AtTn.tton, Richmond,  Ind. 
Joseph  E.  Silver  Huntingdon, Ind. 
James  Baynes  Baltimore,  Md. 


DORCAS  LILLIE. 

A  brief  Account  of  the  Life  of  Dorcas  Lillie  ; 
written  hy  herself. 

(Concluded  from  page  643.) 

After  this,  Thomas  Burling  and  his  wife  went 
on  a  visit  to  New  York,  to  see  their  parents; — 
when  Joseph  Delaplaine  and  Anthony  Benezet, 
hearing  from  them  of  our  little  meeting,  and  of 
the  Lord's  gracious  visitation  to  me,  kindly 
wrote,  and  seat  some  books  as  a  token  of  their 
love  to  me  and  my  husband,  encouraging  us  with 
the  little  flock,  to  persevere  in  the  way  of  purity 
and  holiness.  After  which  the  correspondence 
jvas  kept  up  by  A.  B.  till  he  died.  We  were 
much  comforted  thereby,  as  well  as  by  letters 
from  other  friends,  who  wrote  to  us  from  Eng- 
land ;  particularly  my  dear  and  worthy  friend 
James  Beckett,  of  Lancashire,  who  had  often 
been  with  us  at  Tortola,  and  now  congratulated 
us  on  account  of  the  Lord's  gracious  visitation 
to  us,  at  St.  Croix, — from  him  I  received  the 
Journal  of  Samuel  Bownas.  As  my  husband 
was  as  fond  of  reading  Friends'  books  as  myself, 
he  sent  to  England  for  William  Penn's  Works, 
George  Fox's  Journal,  Sewell's  History,  and 
many  others ;  which  much  comforied  and  con- 
firmed him,  as  well  as  were  the  means  of  open- 
ing the  eyes  of  many  to  see  the  beauty  of  holi- 
vess. 

In  the  year  1772,  the  island  of  St.  Croix  was 
nisited  with  a  terrible  storm,  which  did  much 
damage,  destroying  the  sugar  works^  and  houses 
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of  every  kind  ;  the  crops  also  were  much  in- 
jured,— all  the  churches  were  thrown  down,  and 
our  little  meeting  house  was  brought  from  the 
top  of  a  hill  i>nto  a  valley,  but  not  hurt,  for  which 
we  were  thankful,  and  had  it  fitted  up  in  a  few 
days.  My  husbands'  loss  was  considerable  ; — 
the  first  damage  and  repairs  amounted  to  full 
ten  thousand  pounds.  Our  lives  also  might 
have  gone,  had  not  the  Lord  in  mercy  inter- 
posed. For  when  my  husband  saw  and  heard 
the  house  giving  way,  he  took  me  by  the  hand, 
and  bid  the  rest  to  follow  us ;  but  I  felt  a 
sudden  stop,  as  if  an  inward  voice  said,  except 
you  abide  in  the  ship  you  cannot  be  saved.  I 
immediately  informed  my  husband  of  what  had 
passed  in  my  mind,  and  we  all  sat  down  in  a 
room  in  the  front  of  the  house,  where  we  saw 
the  lightning  through  the  glass  doors,  and  that 
all  the  buildings  were  falling  down.  After  we 
had  sat  about  two  hours,  the  wind  abated,  and 
day-light  appeared  ;  then  we  saw  plainly  that 
we  should  in  all  probability  have  been  killed  or 
maimed  by  the  beams  or  boards  that  were 
thrown  with  such  fury,  that  some  had  sunk  a 
foot  or  more  into  the  ground,  in  or  near  the 
place  to  which  we  had  proposed  going.  The  same 
night,  our  manager  lost  his  life,  by  a  beam 
blown  off  one  of  the  other  houses,  which  struck 
him  dead. 

I  hope  I  never  shall  forget  the  care  of  Provi- 
dence towards  us  during  the  storm,  but  while 
1  live,  praise  and  magnify  his  holy  name,  who 
so  miraculously  preserved  our  lives  that  erri- 
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ble  night  of  horror  and  destruction.  And  may 
it  be  a  warning  lesson  to  all  that  read  this, 
carefully  to  attend  to  the  voice  of  God  in  their 
own  hearts  on  all  occasions. 

But  I  may  say  this  was  only  a  prelude  to 
greater  trials.  For  by  the  time  my  husband 
had  repaired  his  bouse  and  works,  with  the 
other  necessary  buildings  and  expenses, — and 
haviug  a  short  crop,  he  fell  vastly  in  debt  to 
the  loan,  and  could  not  pay  the  interest  money. 
This  occasioned  some  enemies  to  write  against 
him  to  tbe  creditors.  By  taking  his  difficul- 
ties too  much  to  heart,  it  injured  his  health  ; 
yet  Le  was  cheerful  under  the  pressure  of  the 
approaching  calamity,  which  he  plainly  saw 
was  near;  though  be  hid  it  from  me,  lest  I 
should  be  afflicted  by  the  apprehension  of  it. 
However  it  weaned  him  entirely  from  the 
world,  and  caused  him  to  turn  his  mind  and  his 
desires  more  to  the  Lord,  who  is  greater  riches 
than  all  the  world  can  give  or  take  away. 

Thus,  we  often  find  the  truth  of  David's 
words,  when  he  said,  "  before  I  was  afflicted,  I 
went  astray."  So  many  of  us  may  say  with 
great  propriety  of  ourselves  ;  for  the  Lord  never 
afflicts  his  children  and  people,  but  for  their 
good.  For  my  part,  I  can  truly  acknowledge 
his  goodness,  in  preparing  me  for  the  event  be- 
fore it  happened,  by  giving  me  an  humble 
heart,  and  weaning  me  from  the  world,  and 
all  its  ways  of  grandeur  in  living,  as  well  as 
idolatrous  worship. 

For  there  was  a  time  when  we  sought 
nothing  so  much  as  to  eat  and  drink,  and  rise 
up  to  play,  dance,  and  make  merry  with  our 
companions, — a  state  of  idolatry,  like  that  of 
the  children  of  Israel  formerly,  who,  when 
Moses  stayed  in  the  mount  too  long  for  their 
impatient  spirits  to  wait  on  the  Lord, — who 
had  so  miraculously  brought  them  out  of 
]^]gyp^ — must  have  a  molten  calf  to  decorate  to 
their  own  taste  and  earthly  notions.  So  also, 
in  this  day,  is  all  will-worship,  and  the  splen- 
dor of  this  world's  inventions.  O  my  soul, 
praise  thou  the  Lord,  and  ^^ive  thanks  to  him, 
for  his  mercy  enduretb  forever.  Oh !  praise 
him  who  led  thee  out  of  spiritual  Egypt,  out 
of  the  house  of  the  bondage  of  sin,  into  the 
heavenly  Canaan,  to  rest  with,  and  in  him  for- 
evermore. 

In  the  year  1775,  my  dear  husband  was 
suddenly  taken  ill,  with  a  violent  pain  in  his 
head  which  deprived  him  of  his  senses.  The 
doctors  called  it  the  gout  in  his  head  and 
stomach.  He  continued  almost  senseless  for 
gix  or  eight  days  :  and  afterwards  recovered  but 
slowly,  being  so  changed  that  he  was  become 
as  a  little  child.  As  he  could  not  read,  through 
fear  of  the  pain  in  hi3  head  returning,  he  desired 
me  frequently  to  read  by  him,  which  I  did ; 
and  when  any  moving  circumstance  in  Friends' 
books  was  read  to  him,  the  tears  would  rundown 


his  cheeks,  at  the  hearing  of  their  sufferings, 
He  loved  to  read  Sewell's  account  of  the  early 
rise  and  progress  of  Friends,  although  it  re- 
minded him  of  his  false  friends,  who  had  be- 
come his  persecuting  enemies.  There  was  a 
time  when  he  could  not  have  borne  such  treat- 
ment as  he  received  from  some  ;  but  now,  sub- 
mitting all  to  Christ,  he  tried  to  bear  all  things 
patiently  for  his  sake. 

He  continued  in  that  lowly  state  until  the 
26th  of  the  1st  month,  1776,  when  he  was 
seized  much  in  the  same  manner  as  before, 
about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  three, 
departed  this  life,  leaving  a  character  of  sweet 
savor  behind  him,  and  being  lamented  by  all 
his  friends ;  yea,  even  his  foes  were  afflicted 
at  his  sudden  departure,  and  all  showed  kind- 
ness towards  his  family.  He  was  buried  in 
Friends'  burying  ground,  in  the  evening  of  the 
day  following,  when  I  was  enabled  to  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  honest  integrity  and  faithfulness 
of  his  hearr-,  both  towards  God  and  man;  as 
also  to  beseech  those  present  to  turn  to  the  Lord 
in  time,  whilst  it  was  allowed  them,  and  seek 
him  in  their  own  hearts,  that  they  might  hear 
his  voice,  and  live.  The  power  of  Truth  ap- , 
peared  to  reach  the  hearts  of  almost  all  present, 
and  they  were  baptized  into  a  flood  of  tears, 
much  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  the  people,  who  were  very  at- 
tentive. 

The  counting  room  where  my  husband's 
books  and  papers  were  kept,  being  sealed  up 
by  government  according  to  custom,  all  busi- 
ness rested  for  a  mcnth,  and  my  dear  friends 
were  often  with  me. 

As  I  must  have  a  curator,  according  to  the 
law  there,  I  chose  Harry  Grandy,  being  a 
steady  man,  and  one  that  understood  the  Dan- 
ish language  and  the  law.  (He  is  now  a  re- 
spectable Friend,  in  Bristol,  and  clerk  to  tbe 
Monthly  Meeting  there.)  He  and  my  brother- 
in-law  had  the  will  confirmed  by  the  king  ; 
but  the  executors  would  not  act,  but  threw 
the  estate  into  the  dealing  court,  and  in  about 
two  years  time  sold  every  thing  my  husband 
had  been  owner  of,  in  order  to  pay  ofi"  the 
loan,  and  other  creditors.  So  I  was  obliged  to 
quit  my  habitation,  and  hire  a  house  in  town, 
working  with  my  few  servants  who  were  given 
me  during  my  life,  or  as  long  as  I  should  have 
need  of  them.  As  we  worked  together,  and 
supported  one  another,  we  were  happy  one  with 
another,  paid  our  house  rent,  and  livtd  comfort- 
ably, each  having  a  room  furnished  suitable  to 
their  station,  and  being  content.  As  it  wag 
their  choice  to  be  with  me,  they  were  indulged, 
being  old,  to  do  as  they  liked  best;  being  pur- 
chased by  my  near  and  dear  relations  and  inti- 
mate friends,  for  that  purpose  ;  as  they  knew 
how  heavy  it  would  lay  on  me,  to  see  or  know 
that  those  dear  servants,  whom  I  loved  as  mj 
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friends  or  my  children,  should  go  ioto  severe  j 
slavery  to  those  who  did  nofc  know  their  good 
principles,  nor  our  kind  attachment  to  each 
other.  They  had  been  left  free  by  my  hus- 
band's will ;  but  the  will  was  broke  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  we  the  people  called  Quakers, 
were  obliged  to  claim  our  meeting  house,  and 
apply  to  the  general  for  it,  as  belonging  to  the 
Society,  and  not  to  Thomas  Liliie,  as  his  prop- 
erty. 

In  the  settlement  of  my  husband's  eflfects,  it 
was  found  that  the  property  I  had  left  in  the 
English  islands  could  not  be  taken  foY-  his 
debts.  This  proved  a  help  and  a  comfort  to 
me  and  mine,  in  our  distresses.  Having  re- 
ceived five  hundred  pounds  for  a  piece  of  land 
that  I  sold  in  Tortola,  I  immediately  purchased 
the  house  I  then  rented  j  which  made  me  a  lit- 
tle easier  in  my  circumstances,  having  some 
left,  to  help  in  the  retailing  way. 

Harry  G randy  and  his  wife,  having  some 
time  before  gone  to  England,  I  had  recom- 
mended them  by  letter  to  doctor  John  Coakley 
Lettsom,  a  near  relation  of  mine,  who  intro- 
duced them  to  Friends  of  London  and  Bristol. 
About  this  time  Harry  returned  to  the  Island, 
and  was  instrumental  in  getting  me  the  money 
for  my  land  in  Tortola.  And  as  he  intended 
to  go  back  to  England  immediately,  so  as  to 
be  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  London,  he  joined 
us  in  forwarding  a  petition  to  the  general  at 
St.  Croix  to  permit  us  to  erect  a  meeting  house 
in  the  town  of  Christianstadt — for  we  had  lost 
the  other  at  Harmon-Hill — which  was  grant- 
ed, and  confirmed  by  the  king,  with  a  lot  of 
land  for  the  purpose.  Harry  Grandy  also 
joined  us  in  an  epistle  to  the  Yearly  Meeting 
in  London,  requesting  assistance  to  build  our 
meeting  house,  in  said  town.  Which  request 
being  granted,  we  pub  in  execution,  as  far  as 
the  money  which  we  contributed,  and  that  for 
which  we  sold  the  frame  of  the  old  meeting 
house,  would  effect,  under  the  care  and  direc- 
'tion  of  Henry  Shayltz.  At  this  time,  there 
was  not  any  of  the  meeting  remaining  on  the 
Island,  but  Henry,  with  Mary  his  wife,  and 
myself ;  the  other  families  having  gone  to  set- 
tle in  other  places. 

Having  a  great  desire  to  visit  Friends  in 
Philadelphia,  I  humbly  prayed  to  the  Lord,  if 
consistent  with  his  will  that  I  should  come,  he 
would  open  a  way  for  m_e  to  leave  my  family, 
which  was  large,  but  being  gn)wn  to  years  of 
discretion,  they  were  able  to  provide  for  them- 
selves. And  the  Lord  was  graciously  pleased 
to  answer  my  request;  for  all  things  seemed 
to  be  made  ready,  even  a  companion,  who,  of 
her  own  accord,  offered  to  come  with  me,  and 
the  unexpected  reception  of  a  sum  of  money 
due  me  from  Tortola,  to  bear  my  expenses  in 
the  voyage.  And  now,  for  all  his  gracious 
xuercieB  extended  to  me,  T  ascribe  unto  the 


Lord,  all  power,  praises,  glory  and  honor,  for- 
ever.   Amen.  DoRCAS  Lillie. 
Philadelphia^  Uihmonih,  1785. 

The  visit  of  Dorcas  Lillie  to  Philadelphia 
appears  to  have  been  satisfactory  to  Friends  j™ 
by  whom  she  was  received  as  a  sincere  mem- 
ber of  society.  She  returned  to  the  West 
Indies,  where  it  is  probable  she  closed  her  days. 
— Friends  Illscellany. 

Employment,  which  Galen  calls  "  nature's 
physician,''  is  so  essential  to  human  happiness, 
that  iifdolence  is  justly  considered  as  the 
mother  of  misery. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
OUR  PRIVILEGES. 

How  is  it  with  us  ?  Do  we  duly  appreciate 
our  privileges,  as  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  ?  Do  we  number  among  these,  being 
associated  in  religious  fellowship  with  those  who 
acknowledge  the  immediate  teaching  of  the 
Divine  spirit,  and  are  we  enough  mindful  of  the 
fact,  that  in  this  our  day  we  may  worship  Ood 
our  Father,  according  to  the  dictates  of  our  owq 
consciences  ?  A  liberty  denied  our  forefathers, 
the  ancient  worthies  of  this  people,  who  suf- 
fered not  only  imprisonment  and  the  spoiling  of 
their  goods,  but  even  death,  rather  than  be 
found  wanting  in  allegiance  to  the  unfoldings  of 
truth  with  which  they  were  blessed. 

Our  situations  in  life  may  greatly  differ,  hut 
each  may  have  its.  own  peculiar  advantages — 
Some  of  us  are  in  the  midst  of  our  friends; 
basking  in  the  sunshine  of  religious  sympathy, 
and  within .  such  easy  reach  of  our  different 
meeting  houses,  that  no  sacrifice  is  needed  in 
order  to  attend  our  religious  meetings.  These 
are  favors — let  us  be  watchful  that  they  be  not 
converted  into  snares — for  it  may  be,  that 
which  costs  us  nothing,  will  be  but  little  prized. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  our  Friends  are 
thinly  scattered  over  a  large  extent  of  country, 
their  homes  so  isolated,  that  they  are  much  sep- 
arated from  those  who  are  of  the  same  religious 
profession,  having  many  miles  to  ride  co  meet- 
ing, and  but  few  within  available  distance.  Buife 
there  may  be  in  connection  with  these  difficulties 
or  privations,  such  an  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  religious  fellowship,  that  when  the  few  meet 
for  the  exalted  purpose  or  reasonable  service  of 
publicly  waiting  upon  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Church,  they  may  be  prepared  to  receive  even 
most  eminently  the  blessing  of  the  heavenly 
Presence. 

A  free  intercourse  with  those  who  are  of  the 
same  household  of  faith,  is  indeed  an  inestima- 
ble privilege ;  but  we  must  not  forget,  whea 
numbering  our  blessings,  that  the  nature  of  our 
profession  opens  the  way,  if  I  may  so  speak,  for 
the  enjoyment  of  another  privilege,  richer  and 
more  glorious — a  privilege  eqaally  within  the 
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reach  of  aJl,  however  situated,  whether  on 
the  wide  waste  or  in  the  city  full/'  A  privilege 
T?hich  is  embraced  in  the  language  of  promise 
If  any  man  hear  my  voice  and  open  unto  me 
I  will  come  in  and  sup  with  him  and  he  shall 
sup  with  me."  All  are  invifed  to  partake  of 
this  holy  and  living  communion  or  intimate 
intercourse  with  the  Divine  mind 

This  experience  is  the  ground  upon  which 
rests  the  testimony  held  by  this  Society  since 
its  first  rise,  that  the  Lord  is  the  teacher  of  his 
people  ;  for  it  is  when  we  hold  this  intimate 
communion  with  Divine  Intelligence,  that  we 
realize  the  blessed  Truth,  that  we  are  not  de- 
pendent upon  our  brother  man  for  a  knowledge 
of  the  way  of  life  and  salvation,  nor  for  those  daily 
renewings  upon  which  the  growth  of  our  spir 
itual  life  depends.  And  to  those  who  are  shut 
out  from  frequent  intercourse  with  their  fellow- 
members,  the  Eternal  Fountain  of  life  and 
strength  is  ever  open,  equally  as  unto  such  as 
may  appear  more  favorably  situated. 

We  may  all  realize  that  to  those,  whose  place 
of  defence  is  the  Munitions  of  Rocks,  bread 
shall  be  gi^en,  and  water  shall  be  sure.  The 
bread  of  heaven  and  the  water  of  life  will  be 
received  from  the  hand  of  the  wise  House- 
holder, who  dispenseth  food  in  due  season  to  all 
whose  dependence  for  sustenance  is  upon  Bim. 

A  letter  recently  received  from  a  valued  cor- 
respondent, touches  so  interestingly  upon  the 
subject  before  us,  that  I  think  he  will  excuse  an 
extract  being  taken  from  it : 

9th  mo.  1864. 
"  "We  feel  a  want  here,  which  you  in  Phila- 
delphia know  nothing  of — Congenial  Sociefy — 
the  company  of  those  who  manifestly  feel  an  in- 
terest in  Society  affairs,  and  the  concernments 
of  our  higher  nature.  We  are  very  much  de 
prived  of  the  comfort  and  strength  which  are 
derived  from  such  associations,  while  you  in 
Philadelphia  may  find  it  so  easily,  and  at  almost 
every  turn.  I  wonder  if  you  know  how  much 
you  are  favored,  and  fully  appreciate  your  priv- 
ileges. 

While  getting  ready  this  morning,  to  set  out 
to-morrow  to  our  Quarterly  Meeting,  19  miles 
beyond  Baltimore,  and  48  from  here,  over  hilly 
and  very  rough  roads,  requiring  the  greater  part 
of  two  days  to  go,  and  keeping  us  from  home 
five  days  at  the  very  least,  I  was  thinking  how 
difierent  it  was  with  you  around  Philadelphia, 


for  Divine  worship,  are  encouraging,  strength- 
ening, and  cheering  ;  and  are  esteemed  by  us  as 
of  great  value.    So  we  have  a  share  of  bless- 
ings, and  I  trust  are  grateful  therefor."  J. 
Phila.,  12tb  mo.  1864. 


If  you  would  teach  secrecy  to  others, 
with  yourself. 


begin 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ELIZABETH  STEREIDGE. 

The  following  extract  from  the  life  of  Eliza- 
beth Sterridge,  will,  I  think,  be  new  to  most  of 
the  readers  of  the  Intelligencer.  It  furnishes 
an  interesting  example  of  the  manner,  in  which 
the  early  Friends  stood  forth  in  the  cause  of 
Christ,  neither  regarding  the  threats  and  abuse 
of  their  cruel  persecutors,  nor  the  terrors  of  the 
dreary  dungeons  and  prisons,  into  which  they 
were  often  thrown.  S.  B.  F. 

The  priest  of  the  parish  of  Chew  Magna, 
where  she  resided,  was  much  enraged  against 
Friends  for  their  faithfulness,  and  especially 
gainst  this  individual,  insomuch,  that  be  said, 
if  he  could  but  live  to  see  her  ruined,  and  her 
husband  for  her  sake,  he  cared  not  if  he  died 
the  next  day.'  His  resentment  appeared  to  be 
first  excited  by  a  religious  opportunity  which 
she  had  at  the  bedside  of  a  sick  neighbor,  when 
several  of  his  hearers  were  present.    To  deter 
Friends  from  holding  any  kind  of  religious 
meeting,  the  puest  threatened  the  justice,  that 
t  should  cost  him  an  hundred  pounds,  if  he 
did  not  execute  the  kws  against  the  Quakers. 

Being  thus  urged  by  the  priest,  it  was  not 
long  before  the  justice  had  an  opportunity  of 
bowing  his  readiness  to  engage  in  the  work. 
Whilst  E.  Sterridge  was  attending  an  inter- 
ment, which  occurred  when  several  justices  were 
holding  their  petty  sessions  near  the  burying 
ground,  a  warrant  was  issiied  to  bring  away 
preacher  and  hearers,  if  any  one  should  under- 
take to  preach.  A  grciit  concourse  of  people 
assemble,  some  to  see  what  the  officers  would 
do,  and  others  to  perform  the  last  rites  to  the 
dead.  '  No  sooner  were  we  come  into  the  yard,' 
says  E.  S.,  'but  the  power  of  the  Loid  seized 
upon  me,  and  made  me  to  tremble,  tt  at  I  could 
hardly  stand  od  my  feet;  but  taking  hold  on  a 
friend  that  was  r)e;ir  me,  1  said,  There  is  a  day 
comino;,  in  which  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth 


falls,  «o  it  lietb 
finds,  for  thert 


"where  you  have  several  different  Quarterly  Meet-  j  will  be  too  strong  for  the  stout-hearted  amongst 
ings,  within  an  easy  morning  ride  of  your  horaes.  |  you  ;  theref)r(*  repent,  and  amend  your  lives, 
But  we  do  not  think  it  lost  time,  but  rather  that  while  you  have  a  day  and  a  time,  for  as  the  tree 
it  pays  well.  The  social  intercourse  that  it  pro- ' 
motes,  sometimes  several  carriages  going  in 
company,  and  the  sweet  mingling  with  Friends 
from  difi'erent  neighborhoods,  for  two  or  three 
days,  in  the  families  of  the  Friends,  where  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  is  held,  in  addition  to  the 
religious  communion  of  feeling,  when  assembled 


,  and  as  dea'h  leaves,  judgment 
is  no  repentance  in  the  grave. 
Therefore  hasten,  hasten  to  repentance,  and 
amendment  of  life  ;  for  the  great  God  of  heaven 
and  earth  will  thin  this  nation,  for  the  people 
are  too  many  that  are  sinning  against  the  Lord.' 
This  and  much  more  ran  through  me,  for  my 
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heart  was  opened,  and  my  spirit  greatly  enlarged 
by  the  mighty  power  of  the  Lord,  and  drawn 
forth  in  bowels  of  love  towards  the  people;  for 
I  saw  the  teare  running  down  many  faces,  and 
many  said  they  would  never  be  again  as  they 
had  been.  And  the  officer  standing  by  me  with 
a  warrant  in  his  pocket,  exceedingly  trembled, 
and  could  hardly  open  it  without  tearing  it. 
He  said,  '  Oh  that  I  had  been  twenty  miles 
from  my  habitation — that  I  bad  not  had  a  hand 
in  this  work  ;  pray,  do.  not  you  take  it  ill  of  me 
for  I  am  forced  to  it ;  you  must  go  with  me  be 
fore  the  justices  ;  pray  do  not  you  be  angry  with 
lue  !'  I  said,  'Do  not  be  troubled  so  much,  I 
am  not  offended,  I  will  go  with  thee.' 

When  they  came  before  the  justices,  one  of 
them,  in  an  angry  tone,  addressed  her,  '  You 
are  an  old  prophetess,  I  know  you  of  old  and 
threatened  to  send  her  to  prison,  and  that  he 
would  ruin  her  husband.  He  then  asked  her  ? 
Where  is  he  ?  He  careth  little  for  you,  I  will 
warrant  you,  else  he  would  have  come  with  you, 
and  not  have  suffered  you  to  go  to  prison  by 
yourself.  You  are  a  troublesome  woman  ;  par- 
son Cross  complains  of  you  ;  you  scatter  his 
flock,  and  have  done  him  more  injury  than  all  i 
the  Quakers  ever  did  ;  you  made  an  oration  at 
the  daughter's  grave  last  week,  and  now  at  the 
father's  also  ;  you  shall  certainly  go  to  prison  ; 
that  shall  be  the  least  I  will  do  to  you.' 

As  he  thus  vented  his  passion,  she  stood  be- 
fore him,   looking  him   in  the  face,  without  I 
making  him  any  reply,  which  increased  his  ir-  \ 
ritation,  and  produced  the  remark.  '  You  are  a  | 
subtle  woman  ;  your  tongue  is  at  liberty  when  | 
you  are  with  your  conventicle;  but  you  are' 
dumb  now  you  have  come  before  us ;  I  will  i 
send  you  to  prison  ?'  She  fearlessly  replied,  '  I  i 
am  not  so  much  affrighted  at  a  prison  as  thou 
thinkest  I  am  ;  but  if  thou  send  me  to  prison,  } 
and  shorten  my  days  because  of  my  weakness,  | 
thou  wilt  but  bring  innocent  blood  upon  thy  : 
head,  and  that  will  cry  aloud  for  vengeance.'  ! 
He  rejoined,  *  Why  do  you  break  the  king's! 
laws,  then  ?  and  why  do  you  not  go  to  church  ?  i 
You  are  running  headlong  into  popery  ?'  ^  I  deny  i 
the  Pope,'  said  she,  '  and  his  acting  !'  '  Do  you  | 
love  the  king  ?'    'Yes.'  '  Why  do  you  not  obey 
his  law,  then  ?'  ^  I  have  broken  no  law  this  day 
said  she  ;  '  I  was  at  a  burial,  and  it  is  no  breach 
of  the  law  to  bury  our  dead.'    '  Well,'  said  he, 
^  you  say  you  have  broken  no  law,  will  you  keep 
the  kind's  law  for  the  time  to  come,  and  leave 
off  holding  conventicles  and  preaching  V    '  So 
far  as  the  king's  laws  do  not  wrong  my  con- 
science I  will  keep  them  ;'  was  her  answer  ;  '  but 
I  will  not  wrong  my  concience  for  the  king  nor 
no  man  else ;  and  J.  do  not  know  whether  ever 
the  Lord  may  open  my  mouth  again,  but  if  he 
do,  and  unloose  my  tongue  to  speak,  I  shall  not 
keep  silent?' 
*  So  you  can  talk  now,  when  you  please;  but,' 


he  observed  to  those  who  sat  with  him,  '  she  will 
be  dumb  again  by  and  by.  I  will  ask  her  one 
question,  that  shall  make  her  dumb  again/ 
'  Well,'  you  say  you  have  not  broken  the  king's 
laws,  you  were  but  at  a  burial,  but  I  will  war- 
rant you  held  a  conventicle  amongst  the  people 
at  John  Hall's  house  before  you  brought  him 
forth;  what  say  you  to  that?'  Elizabeth  did 
not  reply  immediately,  and  he  added,  '  Why  do 
not  you  answer  ?  I  knew  she  would  be  dumb.' 
To  which  she  said  :  '  I  am  no  informer  ;  Judas 
was  an  informer  when  he  betrayed  his  master.' 

Struck  with  the  shrewdness  of  the  reply,  he 
remarked  to  his  associates,  '  I  tell  you  these 
Quakers  are  the  subtlest  people  that  ever  we 
have  to  do  withal,  there  is  no  dealing  with 
them  ;  one  while  they  will  not  speak  at  all,  and, 
another  while,  such  cross  answers  as  this ;  I 
protest  I  will  send  her  to  prison  !'     His  dis- 
pleasure increased  as   the  investigation  pro- 
gressed ;  he  called  the  clerk  to  make  a  mitti- 
mus for  her,  and  then  addressing  himself  to 
the  officer  who  had  taken  her,  he  said,  '  You 
silly  fellow,  you  have  let  all  the  men  go,  and 
have  brought  a  troublesome  woman  here  to 
trouble  us ;  you  should  have  brought  two  or 
three  rich  men  to  have  paid  for  all  the  conven- 
ticle.' '  Sir,  I  did  not  know  them,'  said  he. 
'No?'  '  I  will  make  you  swear  you  did  not 
know  them ;  give  him  the  book ;  make  him 
kiss  the  book.'    The  poor  man,  frightened  at 
this  unexpected  turn,  cried  out, '  Pray  sir,  don't 
you  do  it,  I  cannot  swear.'  Roused  with  honest 
indignation  at  this  unprincipled  and  overbearing 
conduct,  Elizabeth  Sterridge,  turning  to  the 
justices,  said,  '  My  soul  is  grieved  to  see  you 
oppress  men's  spirits,  in  forcing  them  to  wrong 
their  consciences ;  do  you  not  think  that  the 
just  and  righteous  Grod  will  visit  for  these 
things?    Yes,  verily,  a  day  of  reckoning  will 
the  great  God  of  heaven  and  earth  call  for,  and 
dread  ul  and  terrible  will  it  be  to  all  the  work- 
ers of  iniquity.' 

One  of  the  justices,  a  moderate  man,  who 
was  not  forward  to  prosecute  his  neighbors,  and 
had  kept  silent  ali  this  tinae,  seeing  the  temper 
of  his  colleague,  took  up  the  business.  '  Leti 
us  come  to  the  matter  in  hand  :  this  woman 
was  at  a  burial,  and  there  are  many  religionsjn 
the  world,  and  all  have  their  way  to  bury  their 
dead,  and  we  cannot  hinder  them.  But  come, 
officer,  let  us  know  the  truth  of  the  matter  ; 
was  this  a  conventicle  or  no  ?  If  it  was,  there 
must  be  a  place  prepared  for  her  to  stand  up 
over  the  people  to  preach  ;  was  it  so  ?'  '  No, 
sir,'^id  the  officer.  *  What,  then,  stood  she 
on?'  '  Nothing  but  the  earth  of  the  graves.' 
'  And  what  said  she  ?'  '  I  never  heard  the 
like  in  all  my  life ;'  and  repeating  some  of 
her  expressions,  he  acknowledged  that  it  made 
his  heart  tremble.  'How?  what  a  woman 
make  your  heart  tremble  ?'  *  Yes,  sir,  and  I  had 
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DO  power  to  touch  her  until  she  had  said  all  she 
had  in  her  heart  to  say.'  *  How/  said  the 
anory  justice,  you  silly  fellow,  you  are  an 
officer,  and  had  a  severe  warrant  in  your 
pocket  to  bring  away  preacher  and  hearers,  and 
you  let  her  say  all  she  had  to  say  ;  you  are  not 
fit  to  be  a  king's  officer  ;  send  him  to  prison." 
The  moderate  justice  went  out  of  the  room, 
and  sent  a  person  in  to  desire  Elizabeth  Ster- 
ridge  to  go  home  ;  but  the  honest  confession  of 
the  officer  interested  her  feelings  so  much  that 
she  remained  until  the  justice  came  in  and  dis- 
charged her. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 

The  propriety  of  opening  the  Public  Library 
of  Boston  on  the  First-day  of  the  week  has  re- 
cently been  brought  before  the  authorities  of 
that  city,  and  unfavorably  reported  on  by  the 
Board  of  Aldermen.  This  question  involves 
guch,  serious  and  important  results,  that  its  de- 
cision cannot  be  regarded  with  indifference. 

"When  we  remember  the  vast  number  of  young 
men  congregated  in  our  large  cities — many  of 
them  removed  from  home  ties  and  responsibil- 
ities, and  almost'alone  amid  the  multitude,  with 
few  friends  to  counsel,  or  control  them,  and  de- 
prived of  most  of  the  blessed  influences  that 
strengthen  us  in  the  path  of  virtue — we  must 
admit  the  necessity  for  wise  legislation  on  their 
account.  This  necessity  is  not  confined  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  ;  every  town,  village  and 
Deighborhood  has  its  peculiar  temptations  for 
the  idle  and  the  social,  which  might  be  great- 
ly counteracted  by  providing  innocent  sources 
of  recreation  and  enjoyment. 

Of  the  means  calculated  to  raise  the  moral 
tone  of  a  community  perhaps  none  maybe  con- 
sidered more  efficient  than  properly  conducted 
Public  Libraries,  to  which  the  homeless  and  the 
friendless  may  retire  after  the  fatigues  of  busi- 
ness, and  in  a  cheerful,  well-lighted  apartment 
find  friends  in  books,  and  refresh  their  wasted 
powers  with  mental  food. 

What  to  do  with  their  leisure  hours  is  often 
a  question  with  the  young,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  corporation  to  make  provision  for  the 
rational  and  healthful  improvement  of  the  un- 
employed. If  this  is  necessary  during  the  week 
when  the  general  appearance  of  the  city  gives 
evidence  of  occupation,  how  much  more  import- 
ant is  it  when  the  closed  shutters  and  the  par- 
tially deserted  streets  show  that  business  is 
suspended  and  that  thousands  of  clerks  and 
salesmen  are  consequently  removed  fiorn  the 
restrictions  which  it  imposed,  with  liberty  to 
follow  their  own  inclinations.  While  the  haunts 
of  vice  and  dissipation  are  never  closed.,  the  re- 
sorts of  profitable  or  innocent  recreation  are  ex- 
pressly forbidden  by  legal  enactments.  The 
unoccupied,  thrown  upon  their  own  resources, 


with  few  surroundings  calculated  to  elevate  the 
feelings  or  give  a  wholesome  stimulus  to  their 
idle  hours,  too  readily  yield  to  the  temptations 
so  freely  offered  to  the  indulgence  of  their  lower 
nsture ;  and  for  want,  it  may  be,  of  higher  pro- 
visions for  purer  enjoyment,  enter  into  those  ave- 
nues "  going  down  into  the  chambers  of  death.'' 
Many  of  the  homeless  young  men  who  feel 
the  leisure  of  the  First-day  of  the  week  a  burden, 
would  gladly  welcome  the  opportunity  for  in- 
tellectual culture  afforded  by  the  opening  of 
our  Public  Libraries,  and  in  their  privacy 
would  find  warmth  and  comfort,  while  in  the 
way  of  mental,  moral,  and  religious  improve- 
ment. We,  who  have  at  ail  times,  volumes  up- 
on nearly  every  subject  at  our  command,  should 
endeavor  properly  to  estimate  the  privations 
and  disadvantages  of  those  who  have  no  books 
of  their  own,  and  no  means  of  getting  them, 
other  than  that  furnished  by  the  Public  Li- 
brary. H. 
12th  month,  1864. 

FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 
THE  BEAUTIES  OF  WINTER. 

When  children  first  write  ''composition," 
they  are  very  apt  to  choose  for  their  subject, 
the  seasons, — most  frequently  spring,  and  com- 
mence by  saying,  "  Spring  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful season  of  the  year."  It  is  true  that  the 
vegetable  kingdom  then  corner  forth  in  its  most 
attractive  form.  Every  one  must  love  to  gaze 
upon  the  trees  as  they  gradually  put  on  their 
robes  of  green  ;  some  lighter,  some  darker. 
Then  the  grass  and  the  violet  peep  above  the 
snow,  saying,  "  Here  we  are,  and  a  host  of 
other  beauties  are  on  the  way."  Well,  you  may 
continue  to  admire  that  beautiful  season,  and  we 
will  admire  it  with  ynu. 

But,  cold,  stern  winter!  what  beauties  can 
that  have  ?  We  know  it  has  its  pleasures,  its 
recreations ;  but  where  can  be  its  beauties, 
when  the  trees  are  bare,  and  the  earth  is  covered 
with  its  cold,  white  mantle  •  not  a  green  thing 
to  be  seen  1  Ah  !  this  covering  is  not  so  very 
cold.  It  is  a  wise  provision  of  Providence  to 
shield  the  grass  and  the  grain,  whose  tender 
roots  would  perish,  were  they  not  thus  pro- 
tected. And  what  can  be  more  delicate,  or 
fairy  like  than  the  snow-flake  ?  Have  you  ever 
watched  it  from  your  window,  as  it  was  falling 
so  gently,  so  silently,  and  observed  its  beautiful 
form  ?  Then  as  they  come  in  contact  with  each 
other,  what  a  variety  of  figures  they  assume. 
But  if  you  attempt  to  take  hold  of  them  to  ex- 
amine their  crystalline  form,  they  are  gone,  leav- 
ing you  none  the  wiser.  They  are  among  thi 
things  that  may  be  seen,  but  not  handled. 

Again,  let  us  look  up  in  the  air  when  the 
snow  is  falling,  and  in  vain  may  we  attempt  to 
describe  its  appearance.  We  cannot  compare 
it  to  any  things  for  it  is  unlike  everything  else. 
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It  is  snow,  beautiful  snow,  and  nothing  more. 
But  its  pure  whiteness  may  be  compared  to  the 
loving  spirit  of  a  little  child  that  diffuses  hap- 
piness among  her  companions,  and  brings  joj 
and  gladness  to  a  parent's  heart. 

Now  let  us  trace  the  frost-work  upon  the 
window.  Observe  that  beautiful  landscape 
with  its  spires  and  trees,  its  valleys  and  moun- 
tains, and,  with  a  little  aid  of  the  imagination, 
we  can  see  more  objects  combined  in  the  pic- 
ture, than  the  eye  of  the  artist  can  find  in  na- 
ture. And  how  is  all  this  brought  about  ?  Why 
Jack  Frost  takes  the  moisture  in  the  room  for 
his  paint,  lays  it  upon  the  glass,  and  without 
brush  or  pencil,  just  sends  up  one  little  crystal 
after  another  until  the  work  is  finished.  And 
a:tl  this  is  frequently  done  while  we  are  quietly 
sleeping,  little  dreaming  that  our  breath  is 
taking  such  beautiful  forms. 

I  suppose  your  mothers  would  hardly  thank 
me  for  hinting  at  the  propriety  of  your  breath- 
ing upon  the  windows  in  order  to  see  the  work 
go  on.  But  if  you  should  chance  to  do  so  when 
the  glass  was  enough  colder  than  your  breath  to 
congeal  it,  I  think  they  would  pardon  you  just 
once,  for  the  pleasure  it  would  give  you,  and  the 
lesson  you  would  learn  by  observing  the  things 
around  you.  Then  you  would  find  that  every 
season  has  its  pleasures,  its  advantages  and  its 
beauties.  E.  H. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
MECflANISM  IN  NATURE. 
(Continued  from  page  646.  ) 

The  value  of  the  valve  as  a  mechanical  ele- 
ment in  ancient,  but  more  particularly  in  mod- 
ern mechanism,  is  too  great  to  pass  by  with 
merely  a  brief  notice.  Its  importance  is  sufii- 
cient  to  justify  any  amount  of  efiort  which  may 
be  made  to  secure  the  simplesti  form  and  the 
best  performance. 

The  history  of  the  origin  and  early  use  of 
valves,  like  that  of  nearly  every  mechanical  de- 
vice, is  neither  clear  nor  full,  but  it  appears  that 
those  chiefly  used  were  of  the  flat  hinged  vari- 
ety, now  commonly  known  as  clacks. 

With  regard  to  the  early  use  of  them,  Ewbank 
writes  : — "  Doors  are  valves,  and  were  so  named 
by  the  ancients.  It  is  probable  that  all  valves  were 
in  the  form  of  doors;  that  is  mere  flaps  or  clacks 
turning  on  a  hinge,  and  either  laying  horizon- 
tally like  a  trap-door,  inclined  Uke  some  of  our 
cellar  doors,  opening  vertically  as  an  ordinary 
door,  or  suspended  by  hinges  from  the  upper 
edge,  and  sometimes  they  consisted  of  two  leaves 
like  folding  doors.  Examples  of  all  these  are 
still  common.'^ 

^  "  Isis  was  represented  by  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians with  the  key  of  the  sluices  of  the  Nile  in 
her  hands-^the  instrument  by  which  the  doors 
or  valves,  like  the  locks  in  our  canals,  were 
opened  and  closed.'' 


^'  The  most  ancient  wind-instruments  known 
in  the  Eastern  world  are  provided  with  valves, 
as  the  primitive  bag-pipes.  The  Chinese  va- 
riation of  this  instrument  which  Toreen  de- 
scribes as  consisting  of  a  hemisphere  to  which 
thirteen  or  fourteen  pipes  are  applied,  and 
catching  the  air  blown  into  it  by  valves." 

''Valves  were  of  .course  employed  in  the 
organs  of  Jubal  as  well  as  in  the  bellows  be- 
longing to  his  celebrated  brother,  and  other  an- 
tediluvian blacksmiths.  "  In  most  of  the  old 
representations  of  pumps,  flaps  of  leather, 
loaded  and  stiff'ened  with  pieces  of  wood  or  lead 
are  figured. 

"  The  first  approach  to  the  ordinary  valve, 
was  a  device  that  is  still  common  in  the  bellows 
of  some  African  tribes.  A  bag  formed  of  goat- 
skin, has  a  reed  attached  to  it  to  convey  the 
blast  to  the  fire,  and  the  part  which  covered  th.e 
neck  of  the  animal  is  left  open  for  the  admis- 
sion of  air.  This  part  is  gathered  up  in  the 
hand  when  the  bag  is  compressed  ;  the  air  being 
compelled  to  pass  through  the  reed,  and  opened 
for  the  admission  of  air,  when  it  is  distended. 

"  The  primitive  bellows  of  Asia  consisted  of  • 
a  bag  having  the  mouth  stitched  to  two  strips 
of  wood  with  close  fitting  edges.  These  arc 
grasped  in  the  middle  by  the  hand  of  the  work- 
man, who  alternately  opens  them  when  he  raises 
the  mouth  to  admit  air,  and  closes  them  when 
he  presses  on  the  bag  to  expel  it. 

"  The  next  improvement  seems  to  have  been 
that  by  which  the  slit  was  superseded  by  a  flap 
or  clack,  so  as  to  be  self-acting,  as  in  our  ordi- 
nary bellows;  in  other  words,  a  valve,  which 
opened  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  when 
the  bag  was  raised,  and  which  closed  by  its  own 
weight  or  by  the  pressure  of  the  confined  air. 

"  Figures  of  such  bellows  have  been  found 
sculptured  in  a  tomb  at  Thebes  which  bears  the 
name  Thothmes  III,  one  of  the  Pharaohs  who 
was  contemporary  with  Moses. 

"  Ancient  doors  were  constructed  to  be  op- 
erated by  secret  machinery.    Those  of  the  pri- 
vate apartments  of  Juno  were  contrived  by  , 
Vulcan  to  close  of  themsehes.    Thus  Homer 
writes  : — 

"  Touched  vvith  the  secret  key,  the  doors  unfold  ; 
Self-closed  behind  her  shut  the  valves  of  gold." 

"  Those  of  Augsburg  were  famous.  *A  single 
person  only  could  enter  at  a  time,  and  he  was 
enclosed  between  the  gates  till  the  object 
of  his  visit  was  ascertained.  The  magistrates 
of  Nuremburg,  desiring  to  have  a  gate  of  the 
same  kind  for  the  security  of  their  city,  sent 
some  engineers  to  take  a  model ;  but  after  sev- 
eral examinations,  they  returned  home  and  re- 
ported,— that  without  pulling  down  the  wails, 
and  all  the  masonry,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
Beelzebub  himself  to  find  out  how  it  was  con- 
trived, or  to  make  one  like  it  in  a  thousand 
years.'' 
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There  appears  a  correspondence  in  tbe  valves 
of  men  to  those  of  organic  construction.  The 
primitive  bellows  of  Asia  and  Africa  have  their 
likeness  in  the  lips  and  nostrils  of  animals 
which  serve  a  use  as  valves  in  drinking,  eating 
and  respiration.  The  self-acting  improvement 
as  applied  to  the  bellows  and  other  apparatus  is 
pre-figured  in  the  epiglottis,  pylorus  and  in  the 
veins  and  heart,  and  these  indeed  are  more 
strikingly  self  acting  than  any  valves  of  human 
construction.  Even  in  the  cunningly-formed 
lids  of  eggs  which  kind  Nature  has  endowed 
with  a  self-movement,  opening  the  portals  of 
birth  just  at  the  appointed  time  for  entering  at- 
mospheric life, — the  infant  insects  being  power- 
less in  effecting  a  passage, — we  find  a  wonderful 
evidence  of  design  and  skill  surpassing  any  hu- 
man work. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Saw-fly,  provided 
with  a  separating  instrument,  makes,  in  the  first 
trial  of  its  mechanical  skill,  a  door  of  escape  in 
the  tough  walls  of  its  natal  shell,  claiming  the 
right  to  live  by  a  positive  proof  of  its  power  to 
carve  its  own  fortune  in  the  outer  world. 

The  trap- doors  of  the  New  Holland  insect, 
and  of  the  spider,  bear  the  closest  analogy  to  the 
doors  of  our  own  houses,  and  serve  an  exactly 
similar  purpose,  that  of  the  spider,  however, 
being  much  more  ingenious  and  thorough  in  its 
endowments,  save  perhaps  in  those  of  Augsburg, 
which  history  invests  with  fabled  instinct  and 
mysterious  movement. 

Were  a  committee  of  engineers  appointed  to 
report  upon  the  exact  method  by  which  the 
trap-door  spider  delves  and  weaves  and  con- 
structs her  abode,  they  would  not,  in  all  proba-» 
bility,  be  able  to  return  an  account  more  satis- 
factory than  that  given  by  the  Nuremburg  en- 
gineers. Y. 

Phlla.,  12th  mo.  12th,  1864. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  24,  1864. 

City  Railways. — The  late  decision  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Girard  College  Passenger  Rail- 
way, "  that  cars  should  run  every  hour  from 
each  end*of  the  line,  for  the  accommodation  of 
colored  persons,"  is  a  move  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. It  has  been  almost  unaccountable^  that 
the  chief  metropolis  in  a  State  settled  upon 
principles  of  universal  religious  toleration  and 
the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  all^  should  so 
long  restrict  one  class  of  our  citizens  from  the 
conveniences  of  city  transportation;  and  this  is 
more  surprising,  when  we  remember  that  this 
restriction  is  coofiued  almost  entirely  to  our 
city. 


A  colored  man  can  travel  in  every  Railroad 
conveyance  on  the  continent,  except  in  the 
Passenger  Cars  within  the  limits  of  Philadel- 
phia. He  may  be  ever  so  religious,  highly- 
educated,  distinguished,  or  respectable,  may  be 
a  large  property-holder,  and  regularly  pay  his 
requisite  proportion  of  taxation,  but  if  he  has 
^'  a  skin  not  colored  like  our  own,"  he  may  not 
sit  in  our  city  car,  be  the  exigency  ever  so 
great. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  a  new  era  is  about  to  be  in- 
augurated, and  that  other  Railroad  Companies 
will  see  the  justice  cf  providing  similar  accom- 
modations for  colored  passengers. 

Died,  on  the  2Yth  of  Uth  iDonth,  1864,  in  Phila- 
delphia, Cyrus  Hillbokn,  aged  57  years. 

 ,  on  the  9th  of  12th  montb,  1864,  Francis  W. 

Moore,  aged  10  years;  a  constant  attender  of  Race 
Street  Meeting, 

 ,  on  the  10th  of  12th  month,  1864,  Rebecca 

Ann,  widow  of  Samuel  P.  Stackhouse,  aged  66 
years  ;  a  member  of  Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  12th  of  12th  month,  1864,  Sabah 

Evans,  in  her  77th  year;  a  member  of  Spruce  St. 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  at  his  residence,  in  West  Fallowfield  town- 
ship, Chester  county,  on  the  25th  of  11th  month, 
1864,  Thomas  Whitson,  in  the  69lh  year  of  his  age. 
He  passed  away,  after  a  prolonged  continement  to 
his  chamber,  with  much  composure  and  serenity  of 
mind.  The  deceased  had  been  for  many  years  an 
untiring  advocate  for  the  claims  of  humanity  and 
justice,  in  regard  to  the  bondmen  of  our  country, 
and  showed  his  sincerity  and  devotion  to  that  cause, 
by  abstaining,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  produce 
of  their  labor.  The  writer  of  this  heard  him  say, 
probably  thirty- five  years  ago,  that  if  he  had  any- 
particular  mission  to  perform  among  his  fellow- 
creatures,  it  was  upon  this  subject.  He  was  often 
brought  into  deep  mourning  and  exercise  since  the 
brealcitig  out  of  the  present  war.  Being  for  many 
years  a  strong  advocate  for  the  peaceable  principles 
of  the  Christian  religion,  his  kindly,  gentle  spirit 
could  not  but  mourn  because  of  the  desolations  of 
tbe  sword.  As  I  stood  beside  the  coffin  that  con- 
tained the  earthly  tabernacle,  and  beheld  the  sweet 
serenity  of  his  countenance,  which  was  beautiful  to 
look  upon,  the  following  lines  presented  to  my 
mind : — 

"  He  slumbers  at  length  with  his  fathers, 
Secure  from  the  tempest  of  time, 
^  For  the  storm  that  on  earth  often  gathers, 
Is  unknown  in  that  heavenly  clime. 
Calm,  soft,  and  serene  was  the  slumber 

Preluding  his  glorious  rise; 
And  free  from  the  cares  that  encumber 

The  moment  he  wings  to  the  skies. 
0,  there's  joy  in  the  grief  of  the  weeper. 

Whose  loss  may  above  be  restored  ; 
And  sweet  is  the  sleep  of  tbe  sleeper, 
That  rests  in  the  nam*  of  tbe  Lord." 
He  was  a  member  of  Sadsbury  Montbly'Meeting  of 
Friends.    His  funeral,  which  was  numerously  at- 
tended, (ook  place  on  the  27lh,  where  appropriate 
testimonies  were  borne  to  his  worth.  w.  b. 
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DiKD,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  the  13th  inst.,  Fred- 
brick  W.,  infant  son  of  Thomas  P.  and  Sophie  B, 
Marshall, 


The  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Colored  Pkr- 
80NS. — This  oiganizalion  having  secured  a  suitable 
location,  are  desirous  of  raising  sufficient  funds  to 
purchase  the  same,  so  as  to  go  into  operation  free  of 
debt.  Donations  of  suitable  furniture,  &c.,  would 
be  very  accepiable. 

Cash  contribuiions  may  be  sent  to  Samuel  R. 
Shipley,  Treasurer,  1623  Filbert  Street ;  and  those 
willing  to  contribute  furniture,  &c.,  will  please  no- 
tify Priscilla  fl.  Henszfy,  509  Green  Street;  Mary 
Shaw,  1121  Caliowhill  Street;  Sarah  Parrish,  1626 
Filbert  Street;  or,  Sarah  M.  Douglass,  661  North 
13th  Street. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

"  The  Tfom£'?i'.s  Association  of  PMladclphia.,  for 
the  Rclufofthe  FreedmenJ^ 

All  business  of  this  Association  will  in  future 
be  transncted  in  the  od  story  No.  800  Arch  St. 

The  Third-day  afternoon  Sewinpj  Circle  will 
also  meet  there,  and  auxiliary  societies  in  the 
city  and  country  will  obtain  their  packages 
from  that  place,  and  return  them  to  the  room 
when  completed. 

The  Room  open  from  9  till  4  o'clock. 
By  order  of  the  Association, 

H.  E.  Stockly,  Cor,  Secretary. 

A  letter  just  received  from  Wm.  F.  Mitchell, 
dated  Nashville,  Tenn.,  12th  month  8th,  1864, 
asking  for  Clothing  from  this  Association,  says, 
*'  Never  were  supplies  more  needed  than  now. 
At  least  3000  are  camped  within  half  a  mile  of 
our  lodge  to-night,  and  many  of  them  are  with- 
out bedding  of  any  kind.  I  have  seen  to-day, 
1200  persons  living  in  five  rooms,  without  a 
fire  in  avij  one  of  them  . 

Fires  to  cook  with  were  built  out  of  doors, 
and  about  them  were  gathered  groups  of  women 
and  children,  trying  to  get  warm.  They  had 
travelled  seventy  miles  within  a  week  to  find 
this  kind  of  refu^re,  escaping  the  bullets  of 
those  on  their  track,  to  die  with  exposure  here. 
Every  article  that  can  be  sent  is  needed. 

Womon  stood  three  hours  in  the  cold,  yester- 
day, waiting  their  turn  to  get  warm  clothing. 
The  aged,  infirm,  crippled,  mothers'  with  chil- 
dren, and  motherless  children,  and  one  insane 
woman,  who  had  lost  her  reason  because  one 
after  another  had  been  sold  from  her." 

We  hope  this  appeal  will  meet  a  ready  re- 
sponse. 

Subscriptions  in  money  will  be  sent  to  Mar- 
garet A.  Griscom,  Treasurer,  1028  Arch  Street. 
Contributions  in  goods,  clothing,  &c.,  to  800 
Arch  Street,  3d  story. 


"It  is  for  want  of  inward  retirement  and 
prayer,  that  our  lives  are  so  imperfect,  and  that 
we  are  neither  penetrated  nor  warmed  with  the 
divine  light  of  truth, — Christ  the  Light." 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

The  Association  of  Friends  for  the  Relief  of 
the  Suffering  Poor,  which  has  for  about  thirty 
years  aided  in  the  relief  of  sufi'ering  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  Fuel  during  the  winter  to  the  poorer 
classes,  are  about  to  commence  operations  for  the 
present  season. 

The  following  are  the  rules  of  the  Association 
in  regard  to  membership  and  the  class  this 
charity  is  intended  to  benefit,  viz  : 

1st.  All  Friends  or  professors  with  them, 
who  contribute  to  the  funds  of  the  Association, 
are  constituted  visitors,  and  are  authorized  to 
draw  orders  for  fuel  in  accordance  with  the  rules. 

2d.  Visitors  are  requested  not  to  give  fuel 
belonging  to  the  Association  if  timely  rdlrf  can 
he  obtained  from  the  "  Visitors  of  the  Poor"  or 
other  source. 

3d.  Applicants  for  relief  in  all  cases  are  to 
be  visited  by  a  contributor . 

4th.  All  grants  of  fuel  shall  be  recorded  in 
the  district  in  which  the  applicant  resides. 

Contributions  may  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer, 
T.  Morris  Perot,  621  Market  street— to  f\ny  of 
the  collecting  committee,  or  to  John  T.Wal- 
ton, 2022  Vine  street,"  the  authorized  collector 
on  behalf  of  the  Association. 

The  amount  of  coal  distributed  last  winter 
was  110  tons;  of  wood  3^  cords,  in  several 
cases  the  parties  were  relieved  the  second  or 
third  time. 

.  Including  the  children,  the  entire  number 
benefited  was  over  800  persons. 

As  far  as  those  particulars  were  entered  on 
the  books,  124  were  Irish  families,  14  other  for- 
eigners, 145  American,  79  were  colored,  147 
were  white,  180  were  widows,  10  single,  97 
married. 

As  to  age,  90  were  between  20  and  40  years. 
^    84    u       u       40  and  60  " 
73    u       u       60  and  80  " 
15  "       80  and  90 

1  over  90 
1  white  person  104  " 
1  colored  102 


DEATH  OF  PROFESSOR  SILLIMAN. 

The  "great  light"  of  natural  science  in  this 
country  is  removed.  Professor  Siliiraan,  of 
Yale  College,  who  has  stood  for  nearly  sixty 
years  the  acknowledged  head  of  all  our  philos- 
ophers in  these  sciences,  has  been  called  to  his 
rest.  He  died  in  his  bed,  on  Thanksgiving 
morning,  Nov.  24,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  the  son  of  Gen.  Gold  S.  Silliman,  of  a 
highly  respectable  Connecticut  family,  was  born 
in  the  town  of  Trumbull,  Ct.,  in  1779;  gradu- 
ated Yale  College  1796;  tutor  1799—1804, 
when  he  became  Professor  of  Chemistry,  in 
which  station  the  whole  active  portion  of  hie 
life    was    passed  until   1853,  when  he  be- 
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came  Emeritus  Professor,  and  thenceforward 
discontinued  his  labors  in  college. 

This  is   not  the  place  for  a  biographical 
sketch  of  his  public  services.    Oar  part  is  a 
simple  testimonial  to  his  eminent  worth.  In 
bodily  presence  and  mental  characteristics,  he 
was  a  most  perfect  model  of  manhood.  All  his 
faculties  were  well-balanced,  and  always  in  or- 
der for  use.    He  was  never  taken  by  surprise, 
or  thrown  off  his  balance  by  any  casualty.  He 
was  the  most  attractive  lecturer  in  the  country, 
from  the  amenity  of  his  manner,  the  fluency  of 
his  diction,  the  clearness  of  his  instruction,  the 
aptness  of  his  topics,  and  the  beauty  of  his  ex- 
periments.   When  he  entered  upon  his  career, 
the  science  of  chemistry  had  but  just  assumed 
its  form,  mineralogy  was  in  a  crude  state  as  an 
appendage  of  chemistry,  and  geology  was  hard- 
ly thought  of  as  a  science.    In  the  wonderful 
advances  made  since,  he  always  kept  himself 
abreast  of  the  foremost  in  his  intimate  and  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  every  new  discovery.  If 
he  did  not  himself  make  so  many  original  dis- 
coveries as  some  others  of  his  contemporaries, 
it  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  his  lack  of  originality, 
as  his  connection  with  the  compound  blowpipe 
and  his  analysis  of  the  Weston  meteorite  clear- 
ly show.    But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  he 
was  all  his  life  a  working  member  of  the  facul- 
ty of  a  college  of  undergraduates,  beginning  at  a 
time  when  there  was  only  one  professor  beside 
himself,  bioding  him  to  a  laborious  routine  of 
daily  duties  in  teaching  and  governing.  His 
position  as  the  most  widely-known  American, 
with  his  personal  attractiveness,  made  his  com- 
pany and  correspondence  to  be  sought  by  eager 
thousands  in  both  hemispheres.   Having  a  tol- 
erable patrimony,  he  was  able  to  exercise  a  lib- 
eral and  graceful  hospitality,  and  hundreds  will 
remember  the  hours  spent  in  his  house  asamoog 
the  brightest  oases  of  life.    As  a  citizen,  he 
was  foremost  in  the  promotion  of  all  public  im- 
provement.   He  bore  Lis  part  with  his  co-pro- 
fessors in  all  those  heroic  and  self-sacrificing 
struggles  and  expenditures  of  labor  and  money 
by  which  the  college  was  enabled  to  hold  on  its 
way  and  keep  up  with  the  time  during  the 
many  years  when  public  munificence  was  either 
withheld  or  doled  out  with  scanty  hand  for  its 
support.     He  was  always  ready  for  every  good 
word  and  work,  whether  it  was  to  counsel  the 
young,  to  guide  anxious  souls  in  time  of  revi- 
val in  college,  to  bear  his  part  in  the  weekly 
prayer  meeting,  to  deliver  a  popular  lecture,  to 
stand  up  for  his  country  in  the  great  assembly, 
f    to  consult  among  learned  savans  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge,  or  to  appear  before 
the  rulers  of  the  land,  as  a  man  among  men,  or 
a  prince  among  the  chief  men,  wherever  a  good 
object  was  to  be  promoted.    His  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  science  led  him  to  establish  the 
Journal  of  Science,  which  he  sustained  alone 


for  twenty  years,  in  the  most  liberal  manner,  at 
a  great  outlay  of  money,  as  well  as  of  care  and 
labor.  No  elevated  and  patriotic  American 
ever  regretted  that,  for  a  whole  generation, 
Benj.  Silliman  stood  before  the  world  more 
widely  known  than  any  other  as  the  represen- 
tative mind  of  our  country.  Amid  all  his  en- 
gagements, he  forgot  nothing,  he  neglected 
nothing,  he  was  never  in  a  hurry,  he  never 
shrank  from  duty.  The  whole  working  of  his 
nature  was  so  regulated  and  even,  that  it  sur- 
prised no  one  to  see  him  maintain  himself,  un- 
changed, at  the  age  of  fourscore. 

Professor  Silliman  mingled  in  the  reunions 
of  the  last  college  commencement,  in  July, 
with  his  usual  vivacity  and  cordial  amenity; 
but  it  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  last  five 
years  had  told  upon  the  firmness  of  his  step 
and  his  power  of  endurance  on  public  occa- 
sions. He  was  unwell  week  before  last,  so  as 
to  be  prevented  from  attendance  at  the  laying 
of  the  corner-stone  of  the  Hall  of  Art,  to  be 
built  for  the  college  by  the  munificence  of  Mr. 
Street,  as  the  first  step  in  the  entire  architectu- 
ral renovation  of  the  college  buildings,  in  which 
he  had  taken  a  deep  and  fatherly  interest.  But 
he  seemed  entirely  recovered  last  week,  and 
awoke  on  Thanksgiving  morning  in  his  usual 
health,  telling  his  wife  what  a  refreshing  night 
he  had  passed,  and  hoping  to  join  in  the 
Thanksgiving  services.  He  then,  as  had  been 
his  cusiom  for  many  years,  prayed  with  his  wife 
before  rising,  and  repeated  a  morning  hymn. 
Mrs.  Silliman  left  him  in  bed.  He  told  her 
very  affectionately  how  much  he  was  indebted 
to  her  kindness  for  his  comfort,  and  received 
her  few  words  in  reply.  Presently  he  said,  in 
a  quick  manner,  "  Lift  up  my  head."  She  was 
by  his  side  in  an  instant,  and  put  her  hand  un- 
der his  head  to  raise  it,  but  found  it  a  dead 
weight  on  her  hand.  Life  was  already  gone. 
A  most  fitting  end  of  a  most  beautiful,  life. 
The  model  organism,  so  balanced  in  all  its  parts, 
and  so  true  and  regulated  in  its  movements,  had 
run  its  full  time — and  stopped. — N.  Y.  Indepen- 
dent. 

The  subject  which  most  warmly  enlisted  Pro- 
fessor Silliman 's  sympathies  and  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  which  he  most  zealously  devoted  his 
faculties,  was  the  harmony  of  science  and  reli- 
gion. 

From  his  learning,  his  ability,  his  position 
and  his  zeal,  he  was  enabled,  by  showing  the 
eternal  harmony  of  the  two,  to  render  a  service 
to  both  science  and  religion  which  will  never 
be  fully  appreciated. 

Professor  Silliman  was  remarkable  for  his 
warm  and  genial  nature  ;  his  life  was  an  ex- 
emplification of  the  Christian  virtues;  and 
after  doing  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  man 
of  his  generation  for  the  advancemtnt  and  dif- 
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fusion  of  knowledge,  his  long  and  useful  career 
has  been  brought  to  a  close  amid  thesorrow  not 
only  of  his  countrymen,  but  of  all  lovers  of 
science  throughout  the  civilized  world. —  Sci. 
American. 


SERVICE. 
J.  T.  TROWBRIDGE. 

When  I  beheld  a  lover  woo 

A  raaid  unwilling-, 
And  saw  what  lavish  deeds  men  do, 

Hope's  flagon  fillinpr, — 
What  vines  are  tilled,  what  wines  are  spilled, 

And  madly  wasted, 
To  fill  the  flask  that's  never  filled, 

And  rarely  tasted  : 

Devouring  all  life's  heritage, 

/  jid  inly  starving  ; 
Pjllifg  the  spirit's  mystic  edge, 

The  banquet  carving  ; 
Feasting  with  Pride,  that  Barmecide 

Of  unreal  dishes  ; 
i*  jd  wandering  ever  in  a  wide. 

Wide  world  of  wishes: 

For  gain  or  glory,  lands  and  seas 

Endlessly  ranging, 
Safety  and  years,  and  health  avd  ease 

Freely  exchanging ; 
Chisnlling  Humanity  to  dust 

Of  glittering  riches, 
God's  blood-veitied  marble  to  a  bust 

For  Fame's  cold  niches  : 

Desire's  loose  reins,  and  steed  that  stains 

The  rider's  raiment  ; 
Sorrow,  and  sacrifice,  and  pains, 

For  worthless  payment: — 
When  ever  as  I  moved,  I  saw 

The  world's  contagion, 
Then  turned,  0  Love  !  to  thy  sweet  law 

And  compensation, — 

Well  might  red  shame  my  cheek  consume  ! 

0  set  vice  slighted  I 

0  Bride  of  Paradise,  to  whom 

1  long  was  plighted  I 

Do  I  with  burning  lips  profess 

To  serve  thee  wholly, 
Yet  labor  less  for  blessedness 

Than  fools  for  foKy? 

The  wary  worldling  spread  his  toils 

Whilst  I  was  sleeping; 
The  wak<  ful  miser  locked  his  spoils, 

Keen  vigils  keeping; 

1  loosed  the  latches  of  my  soul 
To  pleading  Pleasure, 

Who  stayed  one  little  hour,  and  stole 
My  heavenly  treasure. 

A  friend  for  friend's  sake  will  endure 

Sharp  provocations  ; 
And  knaves  are  cunning  tc  secure. 

By  cringing  patience. 
And  smiies  upon  a  smarting  cheek, 

Some  dear  advantage, — 
Swathing  their  grievances  in  meek 

Submission's  bandage. 

Yet  for  thy  sake  I  will  not  take 

One  drop  of  trial, 
But  raise  rebellious  bauds  to  break 

The  bitter  vial. 


At  hardship's  surly- visaged  churl 

My  spirit  sallies  ; 
And  melts,  0  Peace  I  thy  priceless  pearl 

In  passion's  chalice. 

Yet  never  quite,  in  darkest  night, 

Was  I  forsaken  ; 
Down  trickles  still  some  starry  rill 

My  heart  to  waken. 
0  Love  Divine  !  could  I  resign 

This  changeful  spirit 
To  walk  thy  ways,  what  wealth  of  grace 

Might  I  inherit ! 

If  one  poor  flower  of  thanks  to  thee 

Be  truly  given. 
All  night  thou  snowest  down  to  me 

Lilies  of  heaven  ! 
Ooe  task  of  human  love  fulfilled. 

Thy  glimpses  tender 
My  days  of  lonely  labor  gild 

With  gleams  of  splendor! 

Oneprayer,  "  Thy  willnot  mine!" — andbright, 

O'er  all  my  being, 
Breaks  blissful  light,  that  gives  to  sight 

A  subtler  seeing ; 
Straightway  mine  ear  is  tuned  to  hear 

Ethereal  numbers. 
Whose  symphonies  insphere 

The  dull  earth's  slumbers. 

"  Thy  will  I" — and  I  am  armed  to  meet 

Misfortune's  volleys  ; 
For  every  sorrow  I  have  sweet, 

Oh,  sweetest  solace  I 
'*  Thy  will !" — no  more  I  hunger  sore, 

For  angels  feed  me  ; 
Henceforth  for  days,  by  peaceful  ways. 

They  gently  lead  me. 

For  me  the  diamond  dawns  are'  set 

In  rings  of  beauty, 
And  ail  my  paths  are  dewy  wet 

With  pUasant  duty; 
Beneath  the  boughs  of  calm  content 

My  haiDmock  swinging, 
In  this  green  tent  my  eves  are  spent, 

Feasting  and  singing. 

Atlantic  3Ionthly. 

— ■  —  

From  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
THE  HIGHLAND  LIGHT. 

This  light  house,  known  to  mariners  as  the 
Cape  Cod  or  Highland  Light,  is  one  of  our 
"  primary  sea-coast  lights,''  and  is  usually  the 
first  seen  by  those  approaching  the  entrance  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  from  Europe.  It  is  forty- 
three  miles  from  Cape  Ann  Light,  and  forty- 
one  from  Boston  Light.  It  stands  about  twen- 
ty rods  from  the  edge  of  the  bank,  which  is 
here  formed  of  cla}'.  I  borrowed  the  plane  and 
square,  level  and  dividers,  of  a  carpenter  who 
was  shingling  a  barn  near  by,  and,  using  one  of 
those  shingles  made  of  a  mast,  (ontrived  a  rude 
sort  of  quadrant,  with  pins  for  sights  and  pivots, 
and  got  the  angle  of  elevation  of  the  bank  op- 
posite the  light-house,  and  with  a  couple  of 
cod-lines  the  length  of  its  slope,  and  so  measured 
its  height  on  the  thirigle.  It  rises  one  hundred 
and  ten  feet  above  its  immediate  base,  or  about 
one  hundred  and  tv/enty-three  feet  above  mean 
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low  water.  Graham,  who  has  carefully  sur- 
veyed the  extremity  of  the  Cape,  makes  it  one 
hundred  and  thirty  feet.  The  mixed  sand  and 
clay  lay  at  an  angle  of  forty  degrees  with  the 
horizon,  where  I  measured  it,  but  the  clay  is 
generally  much  steeper.  No  cow  nor  hen  ever 
gets  down  it.  Half  a  mile  farther  south  the 
bank  is  fifteen  or  twenty-five  feet  higher,  and 
that  appeared  to  be  the  highest  land  in  North 
Truro.  Even  this  vast  clay-bank  is  fast  wear- 
ing away.  Small  streams  of  water  trickling 
down  it  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  rods  have 
left  the  form  of  steep  Gothic  roofs  fifty  feet 
high  or  more,  the  ridges  as  sharp  and  rugged- 
looking  as  rocks;  and  in  one  place  the  bank  is 
curiously  eaten  out  in  the  form  of  a  large  semi- 
circular crater. 

According  to  the  light-house  keeper,  the 
Cape  is  wasting  here  on  both  sides,  though  most 
on  the  eastern.  In  some  places  it  had  lost  many 
rods  within  the  last  year,  and  erelong  the  light- 
house must  be  moved.  We  calculated, /row?. 
Ms  data,  how  soon  the  Cape  would  be  quite 
worn  away  at  this  point, — "  for,"  said  he,  "  I 
can  remember  sixty  jears  back."  We  were 
even  more  surprised  at  this  last  announcement 
—that  is,  at  the  slow  waste  of  life  and  energy 
in  our  informant,  for  we  had  taken  him  to  be 
not  more  than  forty — than  at  the  rapid  wasting 
of  the  Cape,  and  we  thought  that  he  stood  a 
fair  chance  to  outlive  the  former. 

Between  this  October  and  June  of  the  next 
year  I  found  that  the  bank  had  lost  about  forty 
feet  in  one  place  opposite  the  light-house,  and 
it  was  cracked  more  than  forty  feet  farther  from 
the  edge  at  the  last  date,  the  shore  being  strewn 
with  the  recent  rubbish.  But  I  judged  that 
generally  it  was  not  wearing  away  here  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  six  feet  annually.  Any  con- 
clusions drawn  from  the  observations  of  a  few 
years  or  one  generation  only  are  likely  to  prove 
false,  and  the  Cape  may  balk  expectation  by  its 
durability.  In  some  places  even  a  wrecker's 
foot-path  down  the  bank  lasts,  several  years. 
One  old  inhabitant  told  us  that  when  the  light- 
house nvas  built,  in  1798,  it  was  calculated  that 
it  would  stand  forty-five  years,  allowing  the 
bank  to  was^e  one  length  of  fence  each  year, 
"  but,''  said  he,  "  there  it  is,"  (or  rather  another 
near  the  same  site,  about  twenty  rods  from  the 
edge  of  the  bank.) 

The  sea  is  not  gaining  on  the  Cape  every- 
where :  for  one  man  told  me  of  a  vessel  wrecked 
long  ago  on  the  north  of  Proviucetown  whose 
bones"  (this  was  his  word)  are  still  visible 
many  rods  within  the  present  line  of  the  beach, 
half  buried  in  sand.  Perchance  they  lie  along- 
side the  timbers  of  a  whale  The  general  state 
ment  of  the  inhabitants  is,  that  the  Cape  is 
wasting  on  both  sides,  but  extended  itself  on 
particular  points  on  the  south  and  west,  as  at 
Chatham  and  Monomoy  Beaches,  and  at  Bil- 


lingsgate, Long,  and  ^lace  Points.  James 
Freeman  stated  in  his  day  that  above  three 
miles  had  been  added  to  Monomoy  Beach  dur- 
ing the  previous  fifty  years,  and  it  is  said  to  be 
still  extending  as  fast  as  ever.  A  writer  in  the 
"  Massachusetts  Magazine,"  in  the  last  century, 
tells  us,  that  when  the  English  first  settled 
upon  the  Cape,  there  was  an  island  off  Chatham, 
at  three  leagues'  distance,  called  Webb's  Island, 
containing  fwenty  acres,  covered  with  red-cedar 
or  savin.  The  inhabitants  of  Nantucket  used 
to  carry  wood  from  it;"  but  he  adds  that  in  his 
day  a  large  rock  alone  marked  the  spot,  and 
the  water  was  six  fathoms  deep  there.  The 
entrance  to  Nauset  Harbf)r,  which  was  once  in 
Eastham,  has  now  travelled  south  into  Orleans. 

The  islands  in  Wellfleet  Harbor  once  formed 
a  continuous  beach,  though  now  small  vessels 
pass  between  them.  And  so  of  many  other 
parts  of  this  coast. 

Perhaps  what  the  ocean  takes  from  one  part 
of  the  Cape  it  gives  to  another, — robs  Peter  to 
pay  Paul.  On  the  eastern  side  the  sea  appears 
to  be  everywhere  encroaching  on  the  land. 
Not  only  the  land  is  undermined,  and  its  ruins 
carried  off  by  currents,  but  the  sand  is  blown 
from  the  beach  directly  up  the  steep  bank, 
where  it  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  and 
covers  the  original  surface  there  many  feet 
deep.  If  you  sit  on  the  edge,  you  will  have 
ocular  demonstration  of  this  by  soon  getting 
your  eyes  full.  Thus  the  bank  preserves  its 
height  as  fast  as  it  is  worn  away.  This  sand  is 
steadily  travelling  westward  at  a  rapid  rate, 
"  more  than  a  hundred  yards,"  says  one  writer, 
within  the  memory  of  inhabitants  now  living; 
so  that  in  some  places  past  meadows  are  buried 
deep  under  the  sand,  and  the  peat  is  cut  through 
it;  and  in  one  place  a  large  peat-meadow  has 
made  its  appearance  on  the  shore  in  the  bank 
covered  many  feet  deep,  and  peat  has  been  cut 
there.  This  accounts  for  that  great  pebble  of 
peat  which  we  saw  in  the  surf.  The  old  oyster- 
man  had  told  us  th'it  many  years  ago  he  lost  a 
"  crittur"  by  her  being  mired  in  a  swamp  near 
the  Atlantic  side,  east  of  his  house,  and  twenty 
years  ago  he  lost  the  swamp  itself  entirely,  but 
has  since  seen  signs  of  it  appearing  on  the 
beach.  He  also  said  that  he  had  seen  cedar- 
stumps  as  big  as  cart-wheels"  (!)  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Bay,  three  miles  off  Billingsgate 
Point,  when  leaning  over  the  side  of  his  boat 
in  pleasant  weather,  and  that  was  dry  land  not 
long  ago.  Another  told  us  that  a  log  canoe 
known  to  have  been  buried  many  years  before 
on  the  Hay  side  at  East  Harbor  in  'J'ruro,  where 
the  Cape  is  extremely  narrow,  appeared  at 
length  ou  the  Atlantic  side,  the  Cape  having 
rolled  over  it;  and  an  old  woman  said,' — "  Now, 
you  see,  it  is  true  what  1  told  you,  that  the 
Cape  is  moving." 

The  bars  along  the  coast  shift  with  every 
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storm,  and  in  many  places  there  is  occasionally 
none  at  all.  We  ourselves  observed  the  effect 
of  a  single  storm  with  a  high  tide  in  the  night, 
in  July,  J  855.  It  moved  the  sand  on  the 
beach  opposite  the  light  house  to  the  depth  of 
six  feet,  and  three  rods  in  width  as  far  as  we 
could  see  north  and  south,  and  carried  it  bodily 
ofl  GO  one  knows  exactly  where,  laying  bare  in 
one  place  a  large  rock  five  feet  high  which  was 
invisible  before,  and  narrowing  the  beach  to 
that  extent.  There  is  usually,  as  I  have  said, 
no  bathing  on  the  back  side  of  the  Cape,  on  ac- 
count of  the  undertow;  but  when  we  were 
there  last,  the  sea  had,  three  months  before, 
cast  up  a  bar  near  this  light-hou&e,  two  miles 
long  and  ten  rods  wide,  over  which  tJie  tide 
did  not  flow,  leaving  a  narrow  cove,  then  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  long,  between  it  and  the 
shore,  which  afforded  excellent  bathing.  This 
cove  had  from  time  to  time  been  closed  up  as 
the  bar  travelled  northward,  in  one  instance 
imprisoning  four  or  fi\^e  hundred  whiting  and 
cod,  which  died  there,  and  the  water  as  often 
turned  fresh  and  finally  gave  place  to  sand. 
This  bar,  the  inhabitants  assured  us,  might  be 
wholly  removed,  and  the  water  be  six  feet  deep 
there  in  two  or  three  days. 

(To  be  continue 

THE  BATTLE  FOR  LIFE  BETWEEN  THE  NEW 
AND  OLD  WORLDS. 

The  Sctenfijic  Record,  a  popular  scientific 
journal  recently  started  in  England,  cites  a 
large  number  of  facts  to  prove  that  the  animals 
and  vegetables  of  the  new  world  are  being  sup- 
planted by  those  of  the  old.  It  says  : — 

"  It  would  appear  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
human  inhabitants,  there  is  a  law  that  the  new 
comers  should  eventually  take  the  place  of  the 
native  denizens  of  tlie  soil.  W.  T.  Locke  Tra- 
vers,  Esq.,  F.  L.  S.,  an  active  New  Zealand 
botanist,  thus  writes  from  Canterbury  :  '  You 
would  be  surprised  at  the  rapid  spread  of  Euro- 
pean and  other  foreign  plants  in  this  country. 
All  along  the  sides  of  the  main  line  of  road 
through  the  plains,  a  Puligommi  aviculare,  called 
'  Cow  Grass,'  grows  most  luxuriantly,  the  roots 
sometimes  two  feet  in  depth,  and  the  plants 
sometimes  spreading  over  an  area  from  four  to 
five  feet  in  diameter.  The  dock  Rumex  ohfust- 
folius  or  Ji.  crisjyus,  is  to  be  found  in  every  river 
bed  extending  into  the  valleys  of  the  mountain 
rivers,  uutil  these  become  mere  torrents.  The 
water- cress  increases  in  our  rivers  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  threaten  to  choke  them  altogether. 
In  some  of  the  mountain  districts,  where  the 
soil  is  loose,  the  white  clover,  Tn'folium  repens, 
is  completely  displacing  the  native  grasses, 
forming  a  close  sward.  In  fact  the  young  veg- 
etation appears  to  shrink  from  competition  with 
these  more  vigorous  intruders.  Dr.  Hooker  says 
that  he  has  in  vain  urged  on  his  colonial  cor- 


respondents the  importance  of  systematically 
recording  and  collecting  facts  on  this  important 
subject.    Every  problem  of  the  geographical 
difJusion  of  plants  is  directly  interfered  with  by 
these  intruders.    Mr.  Darwin  is  the  only  author 
who  has  had  the  boldness  to  approach  the  sub- 
ject.   '  This  great  naturalist,'  says  Dr.  Hooker, 
'  believes  that  the  facts  hitherto  observed  favor 
the  supposition  that,  in  the  struggle  for  life  be- 
tween the  denizens  of  the  Old  continents  and 
the  New,  the  former  ones  are  prepotent;  and 
he  attributes  this  to  the  longer  period  during 
which  they  have  been  engaged  in  strife  and 
the  consequent  vigor  acquired.  European  weeds 
have  established    themselves    abundantly  in 
North  America,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand, 
but  comparatively  few  plants  of  these  countries 
have  become  naturalized,  and  ultimately  com- 
plete weeds  in  England.    We  may  hence  infer 
why  it  is  that  the  indigenous  plants  of  St.  He- 
lena and  Madeira  show  no  tendency  to  increase 
whilst  European  and  African  trees,  shrubs,  and 
herbs  are  rapidly  covering  these  islands.'  The 
rapid  propagation  of  European  animals  is  no 
less  remarkale  than  that  of  plants.    J.  Hart 
Esq.,  Government  geologist,  Canterbury,  writes 
as  follows  to  Mr.  Darwin  :  'The  native  (Maori) 
saying  is,  '  as  the  white  man's  rat  has  driven 
away  the  native  rat,  so  the  European  fly  drives 
away  our  own  ;  and  as  the  clover  kills  our  fern, 
so  will  the  Maories  disappear  before  the  white 
man  himself.'    It  is  wonderful  to  observe  the 
botanical  and  zoological  changes  which  have 
taken  place  since  Captain  Cook  first  set  foot  in 
New  Zealand.    Some  pigs,  which  he  and  other 
navigators  left  with  the  natives,  have  increased 
and  run  wild  in  such  a  way  that  \i  is  impossible 
to  destroy  them.     There  are  large  tracts  of 
country  where  they  reign  supreme.    The  soil 
looks  as  if  ploughed  by  their  burrowing.  Some 
station  holders  of  100,000  acres  have  had  to 
make  contracts  for  killing  them  at  6d.  per  tail, 
and  as  many  as  22,000  on  a  single  run  have 
been  killed  by  adventurous  parties  without  any 
diminution  of  their  number  being  discernible. 
Not  only  are  they  obnoxious  by  occupying  the 
ground  which  the  sheep  farmer  needs  for  his 
flock,  but  they  assiduously  follow  the  ewes 
when  lambing,  and  devour  the  poor  lambs  as 
soon  as  they  make  their  appearance.  Another 
interesting  fact  is  the  appearance  of  the  Nor- 
wegian rat.    It  has  thoroughly  extirpated  the 
native  rat,  and  is  to  be  found  everywhere  grow- 
ing to  a  very  large  size.    The  European  mouf-e 
follows  closely,  and  what  is  more  surprising, 
where  it  makes  its  appearance  it  drives  to  a 
great  degree  the  Norwegian  rat  away.  Amongst 
other  quadrupeds,  cattle,  dogs,  and  cats  are 
found  in  a  wild  state,  but  notabundantly.  The 
European  house-fly   is   another  importation. 
When  it  arrives  it  repels  the  bluebottle  of  New 
Zealand,  which  seems  to  shun  its  company.  Bufc 
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the  spread  of  the  European  insect  goes  on  slow- 
ly, so  tiiat  settlers,  knowing  its  utility,  have 
carried  it  in  boxes  and  bottles  to  their  new 
island  stations.'  ^  It  must  be  long,'  says  Dr. 
Hooker,  '  before  facts  enough  to  theorize  upon 
can  be  collected.  Meanwhile,  the  inquiry  ap- 
pears to  be,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  and 
important  in  all  biology,  and  as  such,  it  is  most 
earnestly  desired  that  all  who  are  favorably 
circumstanced  to  pursue  it,  will  do  so  both  syste- 
matically and  carefully  " — Scientific  American. 


'^Oh  thou  Spirit  of  Truth!  visit  our  minds 
once  more. 

Give  us  to  read,  in  letters  of  light,  the  lan- 
guage celestial. 

Written  all  over  the  earth, — written  all  over 

the  sky ; 

Thus  may  we  bring  our  hearts  at  length  to 
kuow  our  Creator. 

Seeing  in  all  things  around,  types  of  the 
Infinite  mind." 


From  the  Christian  Recorder. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  LIFE  PLEASANT. 

S)me  people  seem  to  live  in  perpetual  sun- 
shine, and  wherever  they  go  carry  sunshine  with 
them  ;  others  diffuse  a  kind  of  chilliness  and 
gloom,  and  are  always  managing  to  say  uncom- 
fortable things.  It  is  a  secret  worth  learning, 
to  kuow  how  to  be  cheerful  one's  self,  and  how 
to  make  other  people,  and  especially  the  home 
circle,  happy.  We  think  H.  W.  Beecher  gives 
6ome  good  hints  m  this  direction  in  a  sermon  on 
courtesy. 

The  same  may  be  said  in  respect  to  the  say- 
ing of  disagreeable  things.  There  are  some  per- 
sons who  seem  to  treasure  up  things  that  are 
disagreeable,  on  purpose.  I  can  understand 
how  a  boy  that  never  bad  been  taught  better 
might  carry  torpedoes  in  his  pocket,  and  delight 
to  throw  them  down  at  the  feet  of  the  passers-by 
and  see  them  bound  ;  but  I  cannot  understand 
how  an  instructed  and  well  meaning  person 
could  do  such  a  thing.  And  yet  there  are  men 
that  carry  torpedoes  all  their  life,  and  take 
pleasure  in  tossing  them  at  people.  ^'  0,"  they 
say,  "  I  have  something  now,  and  when  I  meet 
that  man  I  will  give  it  to  him  !"  And  they 
wait  for  the  right  company,  and  the  right  cir- 
cumstances, and  then  they  out  with  the  most 
disagreeable  things.  And  if  they  are  remon- 
strated with,  they  say,  It  is  true,"  as  if  that 
was  a  justification  of  their  conduct.  If  God 
should  take  all  the  things  that  are  true  of  you, 
and  make  a  scourge  of  them,  and  whip  you  with 
it,  you  would  be  the  most  miserable  of  men. 
But  he  does  not  use  all  the  truth  on  you.  And 
ig  there  no  law  of  kindness  ?  Is  there  no  desire 
to  please  and  profit  men  ?  Have  you  a  right  to 
take  any  little  story  that  you  can  pick  up 


about  a  man,  and  use  it  in  such  away  as  to  in- 
jure him,  or  give  him  pain?  And  yet  how? 
many  men  there  are  that  seem  to  enjoy  nothing  : 
so  much  as  inflicting  exquisite  sufi'ering  upon  at 
man  in  this  way,  when  he  cannot  help  himself  ? ' 

This  bears  on  another  point — that  of  saying 
pleasing  things  instead  of  disagreeable  things. 
There  is  a  person  that  never  fails  to  say  a  pleas- 
ant thing  when  I  meet  him.  If  for  the  sake  of 
saying  a  pleasant  thing  he  ever  said  an  untrue 
thing,  I  should  be  sorry  ,  but  1  trust  that  all  of  us : 
do  things  in  one  place  or  another  that  are  suffi- 
ciently praiseworthy  tojustify  their  being  pleas- 
antly spoken  of;  and  I  would  rather  have  a  per- 
son take  notice  of  my  good  points  than  of  my 
bad,  and  speak  of  them.  It  makes  me  hap- 
pier, and  1  feel  better  toward  him,  and  toward 
every  body  else.  But  this  saying  of  pleasant 
things  is  often-  inveighed  against  by  persons 
who,  not  being  alive  to  the  duty  of  pleasing, 
and  not  having  a  natural  desire  to  please, 
think  that  many  of  these  little  attentions  which 
people  bestow  on  each  other  are  foolish  

If  a  man  has  done  anything  that  is  credita- 
ble ;  if  he  has  written  an  article,  or  issued  a 
poem,  or  made  a  speech,  or  effected  a  bargain, 
or  built  a  house,  or  done  anything  else  that  re- 
flects credit  upon  him,  is  it  best  to  praise  him 
for  that,  or  to  find  fault  with  him  forsometbing 
which  he  has  done  that  is  not  so  credhabie  ? 
Is  it  best  to  encourage  men  by  commending  them 
for  that  part  of  their  conduct  which  is  commen- 
dable, or  to  discourage  them  by  holding  up  to 
condemnation  that  part  of  their  conduct  which  \ 
is  faulty  ?    I  know  that  there  is  danger  of  go- 
ing to  the  extreme  in  this  direction  ;  and  yet,  , 
it  is  right  for  us  to  maintain  a  thousand  cour- 
tesies that  tend  to  give  pleasure,  and  to  avoid  I 
many  rudenesses  that  tend  to  give  pain.  Choose  ; 
things  that  will  please  men.    Nutgalls  are  not  t 
the  only  things  in  the  world.    There  are  roses  ) 
and  honey-suckles.  •Wasps  are  not  the  only  f 
things  in  the  world.    There  is  honey  as  welL 

In  the  family  the  law  of  pleasing  ought  to ) 
extend  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  You  are  ; 
bound  to  pleai^e  your  children  ;  and  your  chil- 
dren are  bound  to  please  each  other;  and  you  i 
are  bound  to  please  your  servants,  if  you  expect 
them  to  please  you.  Some  men  are  pleasant  in 
the  household,  and  no  where  else;  I  have  known 
such  men.  But  the  opposite  is  apt  to  be  the 
case.  When  we  are  among  our  neigbors,  or 
among  strangers,  we  hold  ourselves  with  self- 
respect,  and  endeavor  to  act  with  propriety  ;  but. 
when  we  get  home  we  say  to  ourselves,  "  I  have 
played  a  part  long  enough,  and  am  now  going 
tobe  natural."  So  we  sit  down,  and  are  U2ly,anid 
snappish,  and  blunt,  and  disagreeable.  We  lay 
aside  those  thousand  little  courtesies  that  make 
the  roughest  floor  smooth,  that  niake  the  hard- 
est things  like  velvet,  and  that  make  life  pleas- 
ant.   We  expend  all  our  politeness  in  places 
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where  it  will  be  profitable  —  where  it  will 
bring  silver  and  gold. 

My  friends,  our  kindness  should  begin  at 
home.  It  should  not  stay  there  ;  but  there  it 
should  begin,  and  there  it  should  be  nourished. 
And  nowhere  else  should  you  be  so  considerate 
of  politeness  as  in  your  own  house,  when  there 
is  nobody  there  but  your  wife  and  children  ; 
for  what  has  a  man  that  is  worth  more  to  him 
than  his  wife  and  children  ? 


AFRICAN  OIL  SEEDS. 

Of  fruits,  seeds,  etc.,  having  oleaginous  pro- 
perties, there  are  many.  Cocoa-nut,  sesamum, 
and  ground  nuts  are  all  articles  of  export  from 
Zanzibar,  chiefly  to  Marseilles.  The  cocoa-nut 
grows  in  immense  forests.  The  oil  is  not  ex- 
pressed for  exportation,  but  the  dry  copperah 
is  sent  in  large  quantities  for  expression  by  Eu- 
ropean machinery  ;  a  large  trade  is  also  done  in 
the  seed  of  the  sesamum  (sesamum  indicum), 
and  ground  nuts  (arachis  hypogaea).  Both 
these  oils  are  well  known  in  this  country,  as 
much  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  as  for  burning 
in  lamps.  Sesamum  oil  is  also  much  employed 
for  adulterating  olive  oil.  The  principal  Afri- 
can oil  seed,  however,  is  that  now  so  well- 
known  and  so  extensively  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  candles,  the  elais  guineensis.  This 
is  a  native  of  Western  Africa,  and  is  imported 
into  Liverpool  in  immense  quantities.  The  in- 
troduction of  this  oil  by  Price's  Pateiit  Candle 
Company  has  been  the  means  of  giving  employ- 
ment to  thousands  in  this  country,  as  well  as 
of  establishing  a  profitable  speculation  in  West- 
ern Africa,  and  in  some  measure  supplanting 
the  slave  trafiSc.  Of  seeds  which  are  at  pres- 
ent quita  unknown  in  commerce,  but  which 
would  appear  to  have  great  claims  upon  the 
attention  of  the  soap  and  candle-maker,  may 
be  mentioned,  firstly,  those  of  trichilia  capitata, 
known  on  the  Zambesi  as  motsakiri"  seeds; 
these  are  small  black  seeds  about  half  an  inch 
long,  and  contain  a  large  quantity  of  solid  fat, 
which  would,  no  doubt,  prove  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  our  oil  seeds  were  they  exported. 
These  seeds  are  the  produce  of  a  large  hand- 
some tree,  growing  abundantly  in  the  vicinity 
of  rivers.  The  natives  apply  the  wood  to  the 
manufacture  of  small  canoes.  The  castor  oil 
is  also  found  growing  wild  in  this  part  of  Af- 
rica, and  attains  a  height  of  from  12  to  14  feet. . 
On  the  west  side  of  Lake  Nyassa,  Dr.  Kirk  dis- 
covered a  small  oil  palm,  in  habit  quite'  unlike 
that  of  the  West  Coast,  but  more  resembling 
the  date  palm.  The  albumen  was  found  to 
contain  an  abundance  of  oil,  very  similar  to 
palm  oil.  It  is  not  known  to  be  in  use  in  any 
way  whatever  among  the  natives.  The  tree, 
which  grows  to  about  40  feet  high,  was  not 
Been  in  great  abundance  anywhere.    A  nut 


much  resembling  an  almond,  both  in  shape 
and  size,  arid  called  by  the  natives  "  boma 
nut,"  yields  an  abundance  of  a  fcweet  fluid  oil, 
much  used  by  the  natives  in  their  cooking. 
The  fruit  itself  with  the  fleshy  covering,  ig 
about  the  size  of  a  walnut.  The  natives  cul- 
tivate the  trees  abundantly  near  the  Victoria 
Falls.  It  is  also  found  in  the  Shire  Vallev 
but  does  not  extend  further  south  than  Lake 
Naomi ;  it  is  probably  a  species  of  vitex.  Mo- 
ringa  pterygosperma  is  another  good  oil  seed, 
but  it  is  only  found  in  the  neighborhood  of 
villages,  and  has  probably  been  introduced. 
In  Western  Africa  the  seeds  of  carapa  guineen- 
sis furnish  an  oil  much  in  use  amongst  the 
natives  for  burning  in  lamps,  and  also  for 
anointing  their  bodies.  In  Sierra  Leone  it  is 
given  as  a  purgative  medicine,  one  tea-spoonfol 
being  considered  a  dose.  It  is  imported  into 
the  south  of  France  for  soap-making.  The 
seeds  of  carapa  touloucouna  also  contain  a 
large  quantity  of  oil,  the  residual  nut,  after  ex- 
pression, making  a  good  oil-cake  for  cattle. 
This  plant  is  a  native  of  Senegambia.  The 
seeds  of  the  bassia  parkii  are  well  known  as 
furnishing  the  shea  butter  of  Western  Africa. 
Mungo  Park,  in  writing  of  this  vegetable  fat, 
sayii  that  the  natives  were  then  "  employed 
everywhere  in  collecting  the  fat  of  the  shea 
trees.''  The  butter  or  fat,  which  is  contained 
in  large  quantities  in  the  seeds,  is  extracted  by 
boiling  in  water,  and  is  afterwards  bleached. 
This  butter  is  in  great  request  by  the  natives 
for  many  domestic  uses,  and  it  forms  one  of  the 
princpal  articles  of  inland  commerce.  The 
above-mentioned  writer,  speaking  in  high  praise 
of  the  delicious  flavor  of  this  butter,  says  :  It  is 
whiter,  firmer,  and,  to  my  palate,  a  better  fla- 
vor than  the  best  butter  I  ever  tasted  made  ©f 
cow's  milk."  I  cannot,  however,  bear  out 
this  testimony,  except  as  to  its  firmness  and 
whiteness;  for  the  specimens  which  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  tasting  have  been  of 
the  most  rank  and  disgusting  flavor,  though  it 
is  said  it  will  keep  perfectly  sweet  for  several 
months.  But  if  th's  bu'ter  or  fat  is  not  suited 
to  a  refined  palate,  it  seems  to.  have  many  ad- 
vantages as  an  article  of  commerce,  and  would, 
no  doubt,  prove  a  valuable  import  for  the  pur- 
poses of  soap  and  candle  making. — Jackson  in 
Technologist. 


TRIFLES. 

It  was  not  long  ago  that  a  large  tract  of  re- 
claimed land  was  shining  in  all  the  richoess 
and  beauty  which  good  farming  and  rich  crops 
can  give.  A  large  sluice  gate  kept  out  and 
regulated  the  once  triumphant  waters.  In  one 
day,  almost  in  one  short  hour,  this  beautifml 
extent  of  land  was  covered  with  the  again  tri- 
umphant waters,  and  acres  Uj:on  acres  inundjB^- 
ted,  crops  destroyed,  and  many  a  bard-working 
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agrrculturist  brought  to  the  verge   of  ruin 
The  embaukment  had  given  way,  the  sluice 
gate  washed  from  its  bearings,  aud  the  water 
again,  with  a  mighty  roar,  as  it  exulting  over 
man's  carelessness,  rushed  over  its  olJ  posses 
sions.    It  Could  u't  be  helped.     It  was  no 
one's  fault.     Who  would  have  thought  it  ? 
Such,  probably,  were  the  excuses  made  after 
the  mischief  was  done.    It  is  true  some  one. 
perhaps  several  persons,  had  seen  a  few  dayt 
before  that  there  was  a  little  stream  of  water 
spirting  through  the  embankment  or  by  the 
side  of  the  sluice.    But  what  of  that  ?  That 
was  only  a  trifle,  quite  a  little  thing ;  no  one 
would  think  anything  of  that ;  and  yet  what 
are  the  consequences  ?    Those  who  saw  what 
eventually  led, what  if  they  had  thought  about  it 
they  would  have  known  would  be  sure  to  lead, 
to  such  a  dire  catastrophe,  what  was  really  but 
the  beginning  of  the  end,  never  said  a  word 
about  it ;  aud  if  they  had,  those  to  whom  they 
told  their  tale  would  have  echoed  back  the  ste- 
reotyped observation,  "  Little  things  like  that 
are  of  no  importance,"  or  words  to  that  effeci, 
and  would  have  given  no  more  thought  to  the 
subject  till  the  final  blow  came. — JSci,  Amer. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  flour  market  is  inactive, 
from  iLe  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  gold.  There  is 
no  shipping  demand  fjr  flour,  and  the  sales  are  con- 
fined io  the  home  consumers,  at  $8  75@11  00  for 
low  grades  superfine  extra,  brands  ;  and  $11  50@ 
to  i^i3  for  extra  family  and  fancy  lots.  Rye  Flour 
commands  $9  @$9  25.    Corn  Meal  nothing  doing. 

Grain.— Sales  of  red  Wheat  at  %2  63@2  65  per 
bushel ;  and  good  white  at  $2  90@2  95.  Rye  is  held 
at$l  72.  Corn  is  more  abundant,  and  prices  are 
weak.  Sales  of  old  yellow  at  $1  88,  and  old  and 
new  mixed  at  $1  8U@1  87  was  bid  for  new.  Penn. 
sylvania  Oats  sale  at  92  cents. 


KATES  OF  ADVERTISING. 

A  limited  aiiiourit  of  advertising  in  this  paper  will  be  done  at 
the  folluwing  prices;  six  lines  or  less  (fhis  size  type)  a  tquare: 

One  iusertiun   tO  cts. 

Two  itism  tioris  $1  00 

For  every  additional  insertion   40  cts. 

For  every  additional  line  or  part  thereof   10  cts. 

Phila'ta,  8th  nio.  27,  1864. 

rirriLLIAM  WHITALL,  No.  1119  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia 
VV     COLLiiOTOR,  of  Rents,  Ground  Rents,  Interest,  BilLs,  <Src. 

Also,  Ag'int  fi>r  Lycoming  county  Mutual  Insurance  Companj', 
and  I'enu  M  iitual  Life  lu.surance  Company  ' 

iie/crcwc.s:— Thouiiis  II.  Powers,  Wfaitall,  Tatum  &  Co.,  Alger 
non  S  Uoberts,  Charles  Ellis,  Son  &  Co.,  William  Eilis  &  Co., 
William  IJ.  Thomas,  J.  Sydney  Keen  &  Bro.,  Hugh  Mcllvain^ 
James  Miller,  .John  Dick,  Thomas  S.  an*!  Joseph  Wood,  iioyd  & 
Htroud.  12mo  10,  1864. 


PARRY  &  HAWKINS  CLOTH  STORE. 
No.  28  South  Svcund  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Have  now  on  hand  a  large  assoi  tmeut  of  heavy  Citron,  (dark 
grt- en)  Cloths  and  Beavers  imported  expressly  for  Friends'  wear, 
which  they  will  sell  very  low. 
11.19.  lot.  12165.  F  w  z. 

A STEAM  SAW  AND  GRIST  MILL,  in  the  Free  State  of  Mary- 
lau(j,  at  Private  Sale;  situated  at  Sandy  Spring,  Montgomery 
county,  .Maryland,  and  has  a  good  run  of  custom  in  the  improving 
settlement  of  Friends,  at  that  place.  Possession  might  be  had 
about  the  1st  of  next  Fourth  month.  For  further  information, 
apply  to  Edward  M.  Needles,  No.  1U24  Chestnut  St.  or  address  m« 
ou  the  premises.  B.  Rush  Robkrtis. 

12th  mo.  17,  1864.— 7t.  1.28. 

MARRIAGE  CFRTIFICATES  by  Friends'  Ceremony,  on  the 
finest  parchment,  and  neatly  tilled  up.    Also.  Wedding  Cards, 
engraved  or  written,  in  the  neatest  manner ;  b'riends' Family  and 
Pocket  Almanac,  for  1865.    Published  by 
12th  mo  17— 6t.  T.  E.  Chapman,  No.  5  South  Fifth  St. 

FOR  RENT.— VALUARLE  STORE  STAND  aud  Coal  Yard,  with 
commodious  dwelling,  formerly  the  property  of  John  Chestpn, 
deceased,  in  TuUytown,  near  depot,  on  Philadelphia  and  Trenton 
Railroad.  A  rare  opening  for  business.  For  particulars  apply  to 
or  address  the  owner,         Mark  Weight,  Morrisville  P.  0., 

Bucks  county,  Penna., 
Or,  Emmor  Comly,  No.  131  North  Seventh  Street,  Phila. 
12th  mo.  17,  1864. 


'  <"  OISTER  RUTH'S  STORIES,  for  the  Young;  Or,  Evenings 
kj  with  John  Woolman." 
In  Press  aud  will  be  ready  for  delivery  about  12th  mo.  10th, 
1864.  Price  75  cents.  Six  copies  for  four  dollars,  twelve  copies 
for  seven  dollars.  Orders  sent  in  early  will  receive  immediate 
attention.   Sent  by  mail  for  75  cents,  free  of  postage. 

T.  E.  Chapman,  No.  5  South  Fifth  Street 

11.19  et.,  1224. 


TOKES  &  FOULKE,  MERCHANT  TAILORS,  N^.  516  Arch  St- 
have  on  hand  a  good  assortment  of  CLOTHS,  CASSlMERESp 
and  VESTIKGS,  and  are  prepared  to  have  the  same  made  up  to 
order  in  good  style  and  at  moderate  prices. 
Particular  attention  given  to  making  Friends'  Clothing. 
10  mo.  1— 23t.  3,  4,  1866. 
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]>ELLEVUE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE— A  Boarding  School  for 
JJ  Unas.  This  institution,  healthfully  aud  beautifully  located 
about  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  on  the  northern  limits  of 
Attleburo',  Bucks  Co..  Pennsylvania,  will  open  its  winter  tbp.m 
ou  the  first  day  of  Tenth  niwnth,  1864,  (^lOth  rao.  1st,  1864).  The 
course  of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a  complete  JKn- 
gti^ik.  Classical  and  Matliemalical  education.  Superior  facilities 
affortied  for  the  acquisition  of  the  French  language. 

lor  terms  of  admission  and  oiher  particulars,  see  Circular, 
which  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Principals,  Attleboro' 
P.  0.,  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania.  \ 
Israel  J.  Grahamb, 
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Jane  P.  Grahame, 

Principals. 
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CONCORDVILLE  SEMINARY,  for  Young  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men, is  located  near  Concord  Station,  on  the  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  Central  R.  R.,  20  miles  west  of  Philadelphia. 

Winter  Term  of  twenty-four  weeks  will  commence  10th  month 
3d,  1864.   For  Catalogue  apply  to  Joseph  Sbortledge,  or  Adghs-   |  Set  by 
Tus  C.  NoRRis,  Concord ville,  Delaware  couuty,  Pa.  '  ^ 

8th  mo  20,  1864.— tf, 
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BOOKS  FOR  SALE  BY  THE  SUBSCRIBERS. 
"  Friends'  Miscellany,"  compiled  by  John  and  Tsaac 

Comly.  (11  vols.)  *.  $7,50 

Ji>arnal  of  .John  Comly,  (600  pages)   1  50 

Conversations,  Ao  ,  of  Thomas  Story   1  qq 

Journal  aud  works  of  John  Woolman,  carefully  collated 

an  l  prejtared  by  John  Comly  1  08 

flu^h  Judge's  Journal   'jO 

Uomoirs;  Ann  Byrd,  Isaac  Martin,  and  Rufus  Hall,  each  - . . 

Charles  Comt.y,  Byberry,  Pa., 
or,  Emmoe  Comly,  No.  131 
3mo.  12.  1864.-11.         North  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia 


WM.  HEACOCK,  General  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North 
Ninth  Street. — A  general  ass  jrtnient  of  ready-made  CofBns, 
and  every  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished.  IflioTi'l 
Being  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  "Fair  Hill"  Burial  x r"^ J^'i) 
Ground,— Funerals,  and  all  other  business  connected  with  tb»  '  COntemi 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  I 
7th  irvo.  bO.— ly.  p.wx.nz.  jjeariiei] 
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CHARACTER  OF  GEORGE  FOX. 

The  siDaplicity  of  truth  was  restored  by 
bumble  instruments,  and  its  first  messenger 
was  of  low  degree.    George  Fox,  the  son  of 
"  righteous  Christopher,"  a  Lancashire  weaver, 
by  his  mother  descended  from  the  stock  of  the 
martyrs,  distinguished  even  in  boyhood  by  frank 
inflexibility  and  deep  religious  feeling,  became 
in  early  life  an  apprentice  to  a  Nottingham 
jhoemaker,  who  was  also  a  landholder,  and, 
like  David,  and  Tamerlane,  and  Sixtus  Y.,  was 
set  by  his  employer  to  watch  sheep.    The  ocu- 
pation  was  grateful  to  his  mind,  for  its  freedom, 
nnocency,  and  solitude ;  and  the  years  of  ear- 
iest  youth  passed  away  in  prayer  and  reading 
ihe  Bible,  frequent  fasts,  and  the  reveries  of 
5ontemplative  devotion.     His   boyish  spirit 
reamed  after  excellence  ;  and  he  was  haunted 
>y  a  vague  desire  of  an  unknown,  illimitat)le 
;ood.    In  the  most  stormy  period  of  the  English 
lemocratic  revolution,  just  as  the  Independents 
rere   beginning   to  make  head  successfully 
gainst  the  Presbyterians,  when  the  impending 
uin  of  royalty  and  the  hierarchy  made  repub- 
icanism  the  doctrine  of  a  party,  and  inspiration 
he  faith  of  fanatics,  the  mind  of  Fox,  as  it  re- 
olved  the  question  of  human  destiny,  was  agi- 
ited  even  to  despair.    The  melancholy  natural 
L>  youth  heightened  his  anguish ;  abandoning 
1b  flocks  and  his  shoemaker's  bench,  he  nour- 
ihed  his  inexplicable  grief  by  retired  medita- 
ions,  and  often  walking  solitary  in  the  chase, 
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sought  in  the  gloom  of  the  forest  for  a  vision  of 
Ood. 

He  questioned  his  life  ;  but  his  blameless  life 
was  ignorant  of  remorse.  He  went  to  many 
priests"  for  comfort,  but  found  no  comfort 
from  them.  His  misery  urged  him  to  visit 
London ;  and  there  the  religious  feuds  con- 
vinced him  that  the  great  professors  were  dark. 
He  returned  to  the  country,  where  some  advised 
him  to  marry,  others  to  join  Cromwell's  army  ; 
but  his  excited  mipd  continued  its  conflicts  ; 
and,  as  other  young  men  have  done  from  love, 
his  restless  spirit  drove  him  into  the  fields, 
where  he  walked  many  nights  long  by  himself, 
in  misery  too  great  to  be  declared.  Yet  at 
times  a  ray  of  heavenly  joy  beamed  upon  his 
soul,  and  he  reposed,  as  it  were,  serenely  on 
Abraham's  bosom. 

He  had  been  bred  in  the  church  of  England. 
One  day,  the  thought  arose  in  his  mind,  that 
a  man  might  be  bred  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
and  yet  be  unable  to  explain  the  great  problem 
of  existence.  Again  he  reflected  that  God  lives 
not  in  temples  of  brick  and  stone,  but  in  the 
hearts  of  the  living;  and  from  the  parish 
priests  and  the  parish  church,  he  turned  to  the 
Dissenters.  But  among  them  he  found  the 
most  experienced,  unable  to  reach  his  condi- 
tion. 

Neither  could  the  pursuit  of  wealth  detain 
his  mind  from  its  struggle  ior  fixed  truth.  His 
desires  were  those  which  wealth  could  not  sat- 
isfy.   A  king's  diet,  palace,  and  attendance, 
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had  been  to  him  as  nothing.  Rejecting  the 
changeable  ways  of  religious"  sects,  the  brit- 
tle notions"  and  airy  theories  of  philosophy,  he 
longed  for  "  unchangeable  truth/'  a  firm  foun- 
dation of  morals  in  the  soul.  His  inquiring 
mind  was  gently  led  along  to  principles  of  end- 
less and  eternal  love;  light  dawned  witbin  him  ; 
and  though  the  world  was  rocked  by  tempests 
of  opinion,  his  secret  and  as  yet  unconscious 
belief  was  firmly  .stayed  by  the  anchor  of  hope. 

The  strong  mind  of  George  Fox  had  already 
risen  above  the  prejudices  of  sects.  The  great- 
est danger  rem.ained.  Liberty  may  be  pushed 
to  dissoluteness,  and  freedom  is  the  fork  in  the 
road  where  the  by-way  leads  to  infidelity.  One 
morning,  as  Fox  sat  silently  by  the  fire,  a  cloud 
came  over  his  mind  ; — a  baser  instinct  seemed 
to  say,  "All  things  come  by  nature;"  and  the 
elements  and  the  stars  oppressed  his  imagina- 
tion with  a  vision  of  pantheism."  But  as  he 
continued  musing,  a  true  voice  arose  within  him, 
and  said,  "  There  is  a  living  God.^'  At  once 
the  clouds  of  skepticism  rolled  away ;  mind  tri- 
umphed over  matter,  and  the  depths  of  con- 
science were  cheered  and  irradiated  by  li^ht 
from  heaven.  His  soul  enjoyed  the  sweetness 
of  repose,  and  he  came  up  in  spirit  from  the 
agony  of  doubt,  into  the  paradise  of  contempla- 
tion. 

Having  listened  to  the  revelation  which  had 
been  made  to  his  soul,  he  thirsted  for  a  reform 
in *every  branch  of  learning.  The  physician 
should  quit  the  strife'of  words,  and  solve  the 
appearances  of  nature  by  an  intimate  study  of 
the  higher  laws  of  being.  The  priests,  reject- 
ing authority  and  giving  up  the  trade  in  knowl- 
edge, should  seek  oracles  of  truth  in  the  purity 
of  conscience.  The  lawyers,  abandoning  their 
chicanery,  should  tell  their  clients  plainly,  that 
he  who  wrongs  his  neighbor  does  a  wrong  to 
himself.  The  heavenly-minded  man  was  be- 
come a  divine  and  a  naturalist,  and  all  of  God 
Almighty's  making. 

Thus  did  the  mind  of  George  Fox  arrive  at 
the  conclusion,  that  truth  is  to  be  sought  by 
listening  to  the  voice  of  God  in  the  soul.  Not 
the  learning  of  the  Universities,  not  the  Roman 
See,  not  the  English  church,  not  Dissenters, 
not  the  whole  outward  world,  can  lead  to  a  fixed 
rule  of  morality.  The  law  in  the  heart  must 
be  received  without  prejudice,  cherished  with- 
out mixture,  and  obeyed  without  fear. 

Such  was  the  spontaneous  wisdom  by  which 
he  was  guided.  It  was  the  clear  light  of  rea- 
son, dawning  as  through  a  cloud.  Confident 
that  his  name  was  written  in  the  Lamb's  book 
of  life,  he  was  borne,  by  an  irrepressible  im- 
pulse, to  go  forth  into  the  briery  and  brambly 
world,  and  publish  the  glorious  principles.which 
had  rescued  him  from  despair  and  infidelity, 
and  given  him  a  clear  perception  of  the  immu- 
table distinctions  between  right  and  wrong.  At 


the  very  crisis  when  the  House  of  Commons  was 
abolishing  monarchy  and  the  peerage,  about 
two  years  and  a  half  from  the  day  when  Crom- 
well went  on  his  knees  to  kiss  the  hand  of  the 
young  boy  who  was  Duke  of  York,  the  Lord, 
who  sent  George  Fox  into  the  world,  forbade 
him  to  put  ofi"  his  hat  to  any,  high  or  low ;  and 
he  was  .  required  to  thee  and  thou  all  men  and 
women,  without  any  respect  to  rich  or  poor,  to 
great  or  small.  The  sound  of  the  church  bell 
in  Nottingham,  the  home  of  his  boyhood, 
struck  to  his  heart  ;  like  Milton  and  Roger 
Williams,  his  soul  abhorred  the  hireling  minis- 
try of  diviners  for  money ;  and  on  the  morning 
of  a  First-day,  he  was  moved  to  go  to  the 
great  steeple-house  and  cry  against  the  idol. 
"  When  I  came  there,"  says  Fox,  "  the  people 
looked  like  fallow  ground,  and  the  priest,  like 
a  great  lump  of  earth,  stood  in  the  pulpit  above. 
He  took  for  his  text  these  words  of  Peter — '  We 
have  also  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy ;'  and 
told  the  people,  this  was  the  Scriptures.  Now, 
the  Lord's  power  was  so  mighty  upon  me,  and 
so  strong  in  me,  that  I  could  not  hold  ;  but  was 
made  to  cry  out,  '  Oh,  no  !  it  is  not  the  Scrip- 
tures, it  is  the  Spirit.'  " 

'  The  principle  contained  a  moral  revolution. 
It;  it  flattered  self-love  and  fed  enthusiasm,  it 
also  established  absolute  freedom  of  mind,  trod 
every  idolatry  under  foot,  and  entered  the 
strongest  protest  against  the  forms  of  a  hie- 
rarchy. It  was  the  principle  for  which  Socrates 
died  and  Plato  suffered ;  and  now  that  Fox 
went  forth  to  proclaim  it  among  the  people,  he 
was  everywhere  resisted  with  angry  vehemence, 
and  priests  and  professors,  magistrates  and  peo- 
ple, swelled  like  the  raging  waves  of  the  sea. 
At  the  Lancaster  sessions  forty  priests  ap- 
peared against  him  at  once.  To  the  ambitious 
Presbyterians,  it  seemed  as  if  hell  were  broke 
loose ;  and  Fox,  imprisoned  and  threatened  with 
the  gallows,  still  rebuked  their  bitterness  as 
"  exceeding  rude  and  devilish,"  resisting  and 
overcoming  pride  with  unbending  stubbornness. 
Possessed  of  vast  ideas  which  he  could  nqt  trace 
to  their  origin,  a  mystery  to  himself,  like 
Cromwell  and  so  many  others  who  have  exer- 
cised vast  influence  on  society,  he  believed 
himself  the  special  ward  of  a  favoringProvidence, 
and  his  doctrine  the  spontaneous  expression  of 
irresistible,  intuitive  truth.  Nothing  could 
daunt  his  enthusiasm.  Cast  into  jail  among 
felons,  he  claimed  of  the  public  tribunals  a  re- 
lease only  to  continue  his  exertions;  and  as  be 
rode  about  the  country,  the  seed  of  God  sparkled 
about  him  like  innumerable  sparks  of  fire.  If 
cruelly  beaten,  or  set  in  the  stocks,  or  ridiculed 
as  mad,  he  still  proclaimed  the  oracles  of  the 
voice  within  him,  and  rapidly  gained  adherents 
among  the  country  people.  If  driven  from  the 
church,  he  spoke  in  the  open  air;  forced  from 
the  shelter  of  the  humble  alehouse,  he  slept 
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without  fear  under  a  haystack,  or  watched 
among  the  furze.  His  fame  increased;  crowds 
gathered,  like  flocks  of  pigeons,  to  hear  hira. 
His  frame  in  prayer  is  described  as  the  most 
awful,  living  and  reverent  ever  felt  or  seen ; 
and  his  vigorous  understanding,  soon  disciplined 
by  clear  convictions  to  natural  dialectics,  made 
him  powerful  in  the  public  discussions  to  which 
he  defied  the  world.  A  true  witness,  writing 
from  knowledge,  and  not  report,  declares  that 
by  night  and  by  day,  by  sea  and  by  land,  in 
every  emergency  of  the  nearest  and  most  exer- 
cising nature,  he  was  always  in  his  place,  and 
always  a. match  for  every  service  and  occasion. 
By  degrees,  the  hypocrites"  feared  to  dispute 
with  him  ;  and  the  simplicity  of  his  principle 
found  such  ready  entrance  among  the  people, 
that  the  priests  trembled  and  scud  as  he  drew 
near ;  "  so  that  it  was  a  dreadful  thing  to  them, 
when  it  was  told  them,  '  The  man  in  leathern 
breeches  is  come.' " 

The  converts  to  his  doctrine  were  chiefly 
among  the  yeomanry;  and  Quakers  were  com- 
pared to  the  butterflies  that  live  in  fells.  It  is 
the  boast  of  Barclay,  that  the  simplicity  of  truth 
was  restored  by  weak  instruments,  and  Penn 
exults  that  the  message  came  wthout  suspicion 
of  human  wisdom.  It  was  wonderful  to  wit- 
ness the  energy  and  the  unity  of  mind  and 
character  which  the  strong  perception  of  specu- 
lative truth  imparted  to  the  most  illiterate  mech- 
anics ;  they  delivered  the  oracles  of  conscience 
with  fearless  freedom  and  natural  eloquence  ; 
and  with  happy  and  unconscioas  sagacity, 
Bpontaneously  developed  the  system  of  moral 
truth,  which,  as  they  believed,  existed  as  an  in- 
corruptible seed  in  every  soul. — Bancroft's 
Histor}/  U.  States. 

A  PURE,  simple,  and  constant  spirit,  is. not 
like  Martha,  distracted  and  troubled  with  the 
multiplicity  of  its  employments,  however  great; 
because,  being  inwardly  at  rest,  it  seeketh  not 
its  own  glory  in  what  it  does,  but  doth  all  to 
the  glor^  of  G-ud. 

CONVERSATION. 
From  "Elements  of  Character." 

Of  all  the  physical  powers  possessed  by  man, 
there  is  none  so  noble  as  that  of  speech ;  none 
that  distinguishes  him  so  entirely  from 'the 
*brute ;  yet  how  few  there  are  who  seem  in  any 
adequate  degree  to  comprehend  its  power  and 
value,  or  who  ever  pause  to  reflect  upon  the 
sacrilegious  abuse  to  which  it  is  often  degraded. 

Language  is  Thought  and  Afi"ection  in  form, 
as  works  are  Thought  and  Affection  in  life.  .  .  . 
Bj  language  we  are  made  happy  in  social  life, 
through  interchange  of  thought  and  feeling 
with  our  fellow-beings.  By  language,  man  is 
made  lord  of  the  terrestrial  world.  By  lan- 
guage, the  wisdom  of  past  ages  becomes  an  in- 


heritance for  the  whole  earth,  instead  of  per- 
ishing with  each  possessor;  and  thus  man 
advances  from  age  to  age,  through  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past,  instead  of  being  obliged  to 
work  out  all  the  wisdom  he  gains  by  his  own 
individual  effort. 

This  is  the  bright  and  beautiful  side  of  lan- 
guage ;  but  on  the  other  hand  is  a  dark  and 
hideous  side,  when  language  becomes  the  foul 
and  poisonous  medium  through  which  the  folly, 
the  vice,  and  all  the  moral  deformities  of  hu- 
manity, are  spread  abroad  through  the  world, 
and  handed  down  through  the  ages.  The 
same  medium  that  serves  as  a  vehicle  for 
heavenly  truth  is  the  tool  of  the  scoffing  infidel ; 
it  is  formed  into  prayer  by  the  saint,  and  into 
blasphemy  by  the  sinner.  Alternately,  it 
serves  the  purest  and  holiest  uses,  or  the  vilest 
and  most  atrocious  abuses ;  now  formed  to  the 
sweet  breathings  of  heavenly  charity,  and  anon 
to  the  harsh  utterances  of  malignant  hate. 

These  distinctions  are  wide  and  -  clear,  and 
easily  perceived  by  the  most  obtuse  or 
indifferent  observer;  but  these  distinctly 
marked  varieties  pass  into  milder  shades  as 
they  are  exhibited  in  common  Conversation, 
and  then  a  nicer  observation  is  needful  to  de- 
tect the  varieties  of  hue  that  color  languaoe 
when  used  in  the  every-day  forms  of  society. 

The  habitual  use  we  make  of  language  is 
the  result  of  our  own  characters,  and  it  reacts 
upon  them.  It  likewise  acts  upon  those  who 
are  about  us  with  an  unceasing  power,  repel- 
ling or  attracting  all  whom  we  approach. 
Every  human  being  exerts  a  perpetual  influ- 
ence on  every  other  human  being,  with  an  ac- 
tivity as  universal  as  that  of  gravitv  in  the 
material  world ;  and  language  is  one  of  the 
most  efficient  means  of  this  influsnce.  Viewed  in 
the  light  of  these  truths,  common  Converaation 
becomes  an  object  of  serious  consideration; 
and  the  mode  of  sustaining  it  worthy  of  the 
deepest  thought  and  the  most  careful  watchful- 
ness. 

Between  the  malignity  of  a  fiend  and  the 
charity  of  an  angel  there  is  a  long  interval  of  in- 
clined plane,  and  those  who  walk  there  may 
seem  a  company  so  mixed  that  they  caon  )t  be 
separated  into  two  distinct  bands  ;  but  every  in- 
dividual of  the  throng  is  looking  toward  one 
or  the  other  extremity,  and  either  ascendinfr 
or  descending  in  his  course.  Conversation  is 
the  outbirth  of  our  thoughts  and  affections, 
and  it  shows  their  quality  in  the  most  direct 
manner  possible.  Actions  are  said  to  speak 
louder  than  words,  and  to  the  appreciation  of 
our  fellow-beings  our  lives  are  much  truer  and 
fuller  expositions  of  our  internal  natures  than 
our  Conversation  ;  but  before  Grod,  always,  and 
before  our  own  consciences  if  we  really  look  at 
ourselves,  the  insincere  words  that  deceive  our 
fellow-beings  stand  unmasked, — the  deformed 
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exponents  of  the  falsehood  of  the  soul.  We  can 
therefore  understand  the  character  of  our  neigh- 
bor better  by  his  actions  than  by  his  words ; 
but  to  understand  our  neighbor  is  of  little  im- 
portance compared  with  understandiDg  our- 
selves ;  and  is  chiefly  useful  because  a  com- 
parison of  individuals  aids  us  in  comprehend- 
ing our  own  natures.  We  can  understand 
ourselves  by  our  own  words  if  we  will  take  the 
trouble  to  consider  them  dispassionately,  and 
analyze  the  thoughts  and  affections  whence 
they  spring. 

So  little  honesty  is  believed  to  exist  in  ordi- 
nary Conversation,  that  the  saying  of  a  witty 
courtier,  that  "  language  is  the  instrument 
whereby  man  conceals  his  thoughts,"  has  al- 
most passed  into  a  proverb.  The  question,  in 
which  direction  is  the  man  walking  who  wraps 
duplicity  about  himself  as  his  constant  garment, 
needs  no  answer ;  for  all  must  know  that  the 
Divine  Being,  whose  form  is  truth,  hateth  a  lie. 

The  first  element  in  Conversation  should  be 
sincerity.  Not  the  blunt  and  harsh  sincerity 
sometimes  met  with,  which  is  made  the  cloak 
of  self-esteem  and  bitterness ;  for  that  is  an 
evil  of  the  same  nature  as  the  malice  and  ha- 
tred that  show  themselves  in  active,  outward 
injury  towards  the  neighbor.  When  excited 
by  pride  or  anger,  the  tongue  needs  a  bridle 
no  less  than  the  hand ;  and  when  the  heart  can 
litter  itself  truly  only  in  the  forms  of  such 
passions,  silence  is  its  only  safeguard.  In 
speaking  of  the  follies  or  vices  of  others,  sin- 
cerity should  be  tempered  by  a  Christian  char- 
ity, which,  while  it  does  not  gloss  ^over  vice, 
does  not  dwell  upon  it  needlessly,  nor  take  a 
malicious  pleasure  in  spreading  it  abroad,  nor 
indulge  self  complacency  by  dilating  upon  it, 
to  give  the  idea  that  one  is  superior  to  such 
things. 

It  such  motives  are  allowed  to  have  sway,  a 
person  soon  becomes  confirmed  in  the  habit  of 
gossiping, — a  habit  that  degrades  alike  the  in- 
tellect and  the  heart.  The  soul  of  gossip  is  a 
contemptible  vanity  that  imagines  itself,  or  at 
least  would  have  others  imagine  it,  superior  to 
all  that  it  finds  of  evil  and  absurdity  in  the 
characters  of  those  whom  it  passes  in  review. 
A  very  little  observation  will  serve  to  show 
any  one  that  everybody  sees  his  neighbor's 
faults,  while  very  few  open  their  eyes  upon 
their  own  ;  and  that  not  unfrequently  a  person 
condemns  with  the  utmost  vehemence  in  others 
precisely  the  same  follies  and  vices  in  which 
he  himself  habitually  indulges.  Those  who 
study  their  own  characters  with  most  care, 
and  who  best  understand  themselves,  are  apt 
to  say  least  of  the  characters  of  their  neigh- 
bors ;  they  find  too  much  to  do  within  them- 
gelvcB,  in  curing  their  own  defects,  to  have 
time  or  inclination  to  ait  in  judgment  upon  the 
defects  of  others. 


It  is  impossible  to  indulge  habitually  in  thia 
vice  without  weakening  the  powers  of  the  in- 
tellect. The  heart  never  suffers  alone  from 
the  indulgence  of  any  wrong  passion.  The  in- 
tellect and  the  affections  ever  sink  as  well  as 
rise  together.  AVhere  the  love  of  gossip  be- 
comes a  confirmed  habit,  the  mind  loses  its  power 
of  accurately  appreciating  the  value  of  Charac- 
ter,— of  distinguishing  truly  between  the  good 
and  the  bad.  The  power  of  discrimination  is 
weakened  and  impaired,  so  that  no  confidence 
can  be  placed  in  the  opinions  of  the  mind  in 
relation  to  Character  or  Life.  In  addition  to 
this,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  all  the  mental 
power  we  bestow  in  criticising  and  ridiculing 
our  fellow-beings  is  just  so  much  taken  from 
our  mental  strength,  which  we  might  have  ap- 
plied to  some  useful  intellectual  exercise.  The 
strength  of  the  mind  is  no  more  indefinite  than 
that  of  the  body.  We  have  but  a  certain  limit- 
ed amount;  and  all  that  we  apply  to  idle  or 
bad  purposes  is  just  so  much  abstracted  from 
the  good  and  the  useful. 

(To  be  continued.) 

"If  the  mind  is  wearied  by  study,  or  the  . 
body  worn  with  sickness,  i 

It  is  well  to'  lie  fallow  for  a  while,  in  the 
vacancy  of  sheer  amusement.  j 

But  when  thou  prosperest  in  health,  and  j 
thine  in^^ellect  can  soar  untired. 

To  seek  uninstructive  pleasure,  is  to  slumber  | 
on  the  couch  of  indolence."- — Tapper. 

LETTER  FROM  SAMUEL  FOTHERGILL.  | 
Warrington,  9th  of  ye  3d  Month,  1758.  | 
Dear  Friend,  >  | 
Mary  Yarnall.  5  I 
I  have  not  forgot  ye  relief  I  at  Times  1 
met  with  in  your  Country,  by  Friends  miti-  J 
gating  the  Inevitable  pain  of  Absence,  by  I 
giving  my  Wife  some  Account  3f  me,  when  I  J 
might  be  Prevented  doing  it  by  such  Engage-  I 
ments  as  necessarily  attend  a  sincere  endeavour  I 
to  Discharge  our  Duty — in  ye  Service  of  our  I 
ever  Worthy  Lord  and  Master.    Experience  I 
hath  taught  me  Sympathy — and  the  very  Sin-  1 
cere  regard  I  have  for  thy  Dear  Husband,  I 
thyself  and  the  Children,  demands  a  Testimony  | 
of  it  on  the  present  Occasion,    I  was  by  a  I 
slight  Indisposition  prevented  Accompanying  J 
him  to  ye  Quarterly  Meeting  in  Cheshire,  to.  J 
which  he  set  out  this  Morning,  accompanied  I 
by  my  AVife  &  Saml.  Emlen,  and  we  Expect  J 
him  here  again  in  a  few  Days.    He  is  bravely  J 
in  Health;  and  inwardly  &  outwardly  well,  J 
being  preserved  in  that  happy  Stability — which  l] 
is  in  ye  Middle  of  the  Path  of  true  Judge-  il 
ment;  his  Service  is  truly  acceptable  to  the  I  his 
Living — &  by  the  Haste  he  is  allowed  to  make,  ||  imf 
by  his  Wise  and  Gracious  Master,  may  be  ex-  I  all; 
peeted  to  be  clear  sooner  than  many  others  |  tlij 
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that  have  gone  from  your  Land.    The  tender 
Connections  of  Nature,  confirmed  by  the  yet 
stronger  Cement  of  Divine  Love — which  estab- 
lish your  Union — will  doubtless  often  suggest 
a  secret  anxious  Wish  for  his  speedy  return 
Home  to  his  Beloved  Relatives,  but  whilst 
Natural  Affection  prompts  to  wish  his  return, 
may  a  suitable  Deference  ever  be  paid  to  that 
Direction  which  is  Wise,  and  in  whose  sacred 
allotment— ye  joyous  Events  of  Human  Life 
are  sanctified,  and  ye  Adverse  rendered  Sweet. 
I  early  felt  with,  &  for  thee,  when  he  was  suf- 
fered to  fall  into  the  Hands  of  unreasonable 
Men ;  but  he  whom  thy  Dear  Husband  served, 
set  bounds  to  their  Wrath — and  Vouchsafed 
a  speedy  Deliverance, — and  why  may  we  not 
suppose  ye  Lord  of  the  Harvest,  perfectly  wise 
in  now  &  then  lighting  a  Candle,  in  those 
Lands  were  Darkness  prevails.    It  is  doubtless 
consistent  with  his  Sovereignty  &  Groodness, 
who  would  bless  the  utmost  Borders  of  his 
Ample  Empire,  and  make  ye  Place  of  his  F-  et 
(xlorious ;  He  who  cares  for  ye  sparrows,  and 
hath  numbered  the  Hairs  of  our  Head,  mer- 
cifully  presides  among   his  people,  Divides 
ye  spoils  to  those  who  in  his  Strength  go  out 
to  War,  &  allots  a  share  to  those,  who  stay  at 
Home  in  their  Duty,  filling  up  their  Places  ; — I 
am  persuaded  beyond  a  Doubt  that  the  Mer- 
ciful Father  cares  for  what  we  Leave  behind 


For  Friends'  fntelligencer. 

The  following  letter  of  J.  M.  was  not  written 
for  publication,  yet,  in  reply  to  a  request  for 
liberty  to  make  some  extracts,  he  says  : — "  I 
wrote  hastily,  not  thinking  of  its  going  before 
the  public,  but  if  you  regard  any  portion  of  it 
worthy  of  publication,  I  have  no  objections  ; 
and  especially  if  there  are  any  suggestions  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  harmony  or  growth  of 
our  religious  Society,  particularly  at  this  criti- 
cal period  of  its  history.  I  feel,  that  a  fearful 
responsibility  rests  upon  our  Society,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  ardent  and  impressible  youth,  who 
have  been  carried  away,  amid  the  exciting  cir- 
cumstances by  which  they  have  been  surround- 
ed.'' P 


us,  blesses  often  with  prosperity,  often  and 
always  with  Patience,  as  we  Look  towards  him, 
if  outward  Affairs  are  not  beneath  his  provi- 
dential Notice ;  how  much  more  those  to  whom 
we  stand  in  a  nearer  Relation  with,  those 
Pledges  of   Mutual  Love — the  Example  of 
Tender  Parents  may  be  in  Measure  Vacated, 
yet  ye  Deficiency  is  made  up  by  the  Interpo- 
sitioQ  of  the  ever  present  and  all  sufficient 
Father.  I  remember  as  at  this  Time  it  is  Fresh 
with  me,  that  in  my  Honourable  Father's  (& 
being  in  your  Land)  Absence,  ye  Humbling, 
Converting  Hand  effectually  prevailed  with  me, 
to  embrace  the  Day  of  his  Visitation,  and  my 
Heart  is  anxious  that  you,  the  Beloved  Off'- 
spring  of  ye  Lord's  Servant,  may  be  enriched 
with  ye  same  Blessing,  &  give  up  your  Names 
to  be  inserted  in  ye  Roll  of  ye  Lord's  Servants, 
which  is  ye  Lamb's  book  of  Life.    For  this  h  s 
Prayers  Ascend,  who  having  proved  the  Service 
of  the  Most  High,  found  it  to  be  freedom, 
and  perfect  Liberty.    May  an  Holy  Union  of 
Spirit,  unite  the  whole  together,  that  you  may 
availably  folio iv   after   those  Things — which 
make  for  your  Peace ; — &  Innocent  Hands  be 
put  up  to  ye  Allmighty  for  a  beloved  Father's 
return  to  you  in  Safety  and  with  Sheaves  in 
his  Bosom.    With  a  Heart  replenished  with 
unfeigned  Love  I  salute  thee,  'Dear  Friend,  & 
all  the  Children  capable  of  Receiving  it;  &  am 
thy  very  affectionate  Friend, 

Samuel  Fothergill. 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  Joseph  Meade  to 
Jacob  Paxson,  Ohio^  2mo.  bth,  1861. 

"  Sooner  or  later  this  grave  question  must, 
with  all  its  responsibilities,  come  before  our  re- 
ligious body  in  its  various  branches,  for  its  ver- 
dict as  to  the  fate  of  many  of  our  precious 
youth  who  have  so  far  deviated  as  to  baulk  one 
of  our  Christian  testimonies. 

I  sa}/  precious  youth,  for  to  many  of  us  whose 
heads  are  whitening  with  the  frosts  of  time, 
they  are  precious,  notwithstanding  their  mis- 
takes and  their  frailties.    For  their  welfare  and 
happiness  we  feel  a  very  deep  interest,  and  the 
thought  of  the  separation  of  our  loved  ones 
from  the  Society  of  our  choice,  whose  fostering 
care  and  protection  we  have  so  long  enjoyed  is 
painful.  But  we  must  remember  that  our  many 
misses  and  shortcomings  during  the  thought- 
less and  unsettled  spring  time  of  life  were  gen- 
erously forgiven,  or  overlooked  with  a  gentle  re- 
buke, whereas,  had  our  discipline  been  rigor- 
ously exacted,  where  and  what  we  would  now 
have  been,  no  one  can  tell ;  possibly  soured  and 
alien-ited  from  the  body  and  its  salutary  re- 
straints, and  wrecked  upon  the  shoals  of  crime 
and  dissipation.    As  to  myself,  I  know  it  was 
a  hedge  around  about  me.    But  to  come  direct- 
ly to  the  point, — shall  we  deal  rigorously  or 
leniently  with  our  erring  children  is  the  ques- 
tion.   There  are  perhaps  many  who  cannot  con- 
scientiously say  that  ihey  have  done  wrong  with 
their  present  light,  and  limited  experience.  In 
saying  so,  they  would  falsify  their  present  con- 
viclioas  of  right  and  duty  ;  and  thereby  act  the 
hypocrite ;  which  is  of  itself  a  sin,    ,  , 

We  are  not  to  be  accountable  for  what  we  do 
not  know, — hence  a  uniform  standard  or  test 
cannot  be  applied  to  all  states,  ages  or  condi- 
tions. Man  is  a  progressive  being.  It  is  a  law 
of  his  nature,  true,  both  as  to  the  natural  and 
to  the  spiritual  man.  Paul  illustrates  this 
when  he  says,  "  when  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as 
a  child,  I  understood  as  a  child,  when  I  became 
a  man  I  put  away  childish  things.''  There  are 
babes  in  Christ  and  full  grown  men, — childrea 
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learn  little  by  little,  aod  step  by  step  advance 
from  lower  to  higher  moral  lessons.  It  would 
be  wrong  and  unjust  to  require  of  children  to 
■understand  and  practise  those  high  Christian 
duties,  comprehended  only  by  those  high  up 
the  mountain  of  Christian  perfection.  Jesus 
recognised  this  great  truth  when  he  said  to  his 
disciples  near  the  close  of  his  public  ministry  : 
I  have  many  things  to  ay  unto  you,  but  you 
cannot  bear  them  now.''  Peter  was  not  yet 
prepared  to  lay  down  the  sword,  nor  far  enough 
advanced  to  receive  and  practise  the  sublime 
doctrine  of  non-resistence,  nor  did  Jesus  cut 
tim  off  from  religious  fellowship  for  the  use  of 
carnal  weapons,  but  tenderly. rebuked  him,  and 
continued  him  in  training  for  higher  and  fu- 
ture usefulness,  throwing  around  him  the  man- 
tle of  charity.  Also,  when  he  denied  him  and 
cursed  and  swore,  he  retained  him  still,  and  may 
we  imitate  his  bright  and  holy  example  as  to 
our  offending  children,  with  the  pleasing  hope 
that  they  too  will  become  valiant  soldiers  in  the 
Lambs  warfare.  Pray  for  them,  persuade,  en- 
treat, lead  them  by  the  hand  gently  on  and  up 
to  God,  and  perhaps  they  may  become  bright 
and  fixed  stars  in  the  church  militant.  Fruit- 
ful and  dear  to  me  as  this  subject  is,  I  must 
now  close.  If  thou  at  any  time  should  feel  a 
lively  sentiment  on  this  subject,  I  will  gladly 
receive  it. 


EXTRACT. 

"A  spark  is  a  molecule  of  matter,  yet  may 
it  kindle  a  world ; 

Vast  is  the  mighty  ocean,  but  drops  have 
made  it  vast. 

Despise  not,  those,  a  small  thing,  either  for 
evil  or  for  good ; 

For  a  look  may  work  thy  ruin,  or  a  word 
create  thy  wealth : 

The  walking  this  way  or  that,  the  casual 
stopping  or  hastening, 

Hath  saved  life,  and  destroyed  it,  hath  cast 
down  and  built  up  fortunes. 

Commit  thy  trifles  unto  God,  for  to  him  is 
nothing  trivial ; 

And  it  is  but  the  littleness  of  man  that  seeth 
no  greatness  in  a  trifle.'' —  Tupper. 

Four  Quaternions  of  Soldiers— No" 
book  so  richly  rewards  study  as  the  Bible.  The 
closer  and  more  minute  one's  inquiries,  the 
more  striking  often  are  the  results. 

The  phrase  quoted  above  may  be  cited  as  an 
instance.  As  a  quaternion  "  is  a  company  of 
four,  the  casual  reader  would  be  apt  to  suppose 
that  "  four  quaternions  "  is  a  mere  periphrasis 
for  sixteen,  just  as  we  say  threescore  and  ten 
for  seventy.  But  a  more  careful  reading  of 
the  narrative  shows  that  the  expression  is  not 
a  mere  periphrasis,  but  is  used  advisedly.  Let 
us  look  at  the  story  a  little  more  narrowly. 


Herod,  on  a  certain  occasion,  had  seized 
Peter,  and  resolved  to  have  him  executed  oii  , 
the  following  day.  To  prevent  the  possibility  j 
of  escape  or  rescue,  he  ordered  the  prisoner  to  [ 
be  guarded  in  the  strictest  manner  practised  in 
the  Koman  military  imprisonment.  This  meth- 
od was  to  chain  the  arm  of  the  prisoner  to  the 
arm  of  a  soldier.  In  case  of  escape,  the  laws 
of  the  service  required  the  soldier  to  be  put 
to  death.  This  penalty  effectually  prevented 
collusion.  Every  other  chance  of  escape  seem- 
ed equally  to  be  cut  off.  Even  should  the  sol- 
dier fall  asleep,  any  attempt  of  the  prisoner  to 
get  away  would  awaken  him.  In  the  case  of 
Peter,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  we  are 
told  that  he  was  chained  to  two  soldiers,  one 
to  each  arm.  la  addition  to  this,  he  was  locked 
up  in  a  cell,  and  the  two  soldiers  with  him. 
More  even  than  this,  it  would  seem  that,  at  the 
same  time,  two  other  soldiers  kept  watch  out- 
side of  the  cell. 

Here  then  we  see  why  there  was  a  quater- 
nion. He  was  at  the  saaje  time  in  the  custody 
of  four  soldiers,  two  inside  the  cell,  chained 
one  to  his  right  arm,  and  one  to  his  left,  and 
two  outside  of  the  cell  keeping  watch  against 
any  attempt  at  rescue.  "  Peter  was  sleeping 
between  two  soldiers,  bound  with  two  chains, 
and  [also]  the  [two]  keepers  before  the  door 
kept  the  prison,"  that  is,  kept  watch. 

But  why  four  quaternions  ? 

The  Romans  divided  the  night  into  four 
watches,  the  first  from  six  to  nine,  the  second 
from  nine  to  twelve,  the  third  from  twelve  to 
three,  and  the  fourth  from  three  to  six,  or  until 
the  morning.  This  explains  why  there  were 
four  squads  of  soldiers  assigned  to  this  duty. 
Each  quaternion  was  on  duty  during  one  watch, 
or  space  of  three  hours,  and  was  then  relieved 
by  another. 

This  gives  us  also  a  pretty  near  approxima- 
tioa  as  to  the  time  when  the  damsel  Rhoda  let 
Peter  into  the  house  where  the  disciples  were 
assembled  praying  for  him.  A  casual  reading 
would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  this  occurred 
some  time  in  the  early  part  of  the  night,  say 
eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Let  us  see.  "  Now  as  soon  it  was  day,  there 
was  no  small  stir  among  the  soldiers,  what  was 
become  of  Peter."  These  soldiers  had  good 
reason  to  be  uneasy.  They  knew  well  the  rigor 
of  the  Koman  discipline.  In  fact,  they  were 
all  that  very  morning  ordered  to  execution  for 
allowing  Peter  to  escape.  Does  this  throw  any 
light  upon  the  time  when  he  escaped  ?  In 
which  watch  of  the  night  was  it  ?  Not  in  the 
first,  not  in  the  second,  not  in  the  third,  for  in 
either  of  these  the  discovery  would  have  been 
made  when  the  watch  was  changed,  and  the 
fresh  relay  of  soldiers  came  to  take  charge.  It 
was  then  in  the  fourth  watch,  between  three 
and  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  that  Peter's  res- 
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cue  occurred.  It  was  these  last  four  who  were 
thus  miraculously  oyerpowered  with  sleep,  and 
who  woke  only  at  day-light  to  find  their  prison- 
er gone. 

That  prayer-meeting,  then  must  have  lasted 
nearly  all  night,  for  they  were  still  in  session 
when  Peter  reached  the  house. — S.  JS.  Times. 

This  article  should  have  appeared  some  weeks 
back.  The  delay  of  its  publication  was  not  in- 
tentional — Eds. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer, 
THE  COMMUTATION  LAW  AND  THE  '^REVIEW.'' 

I  was  willing  that  my  last  article  in  No.  38 
should  close  the  discussion  on  my  part ;  being 
desirous  not  to  dwell  longer  upon  the  subject 
than  may  be  necessary  for  its  elucidation  ;  but 
the  editorial  remark  in  the  Intelligencer  of  the 
26th  renders  it  proper  to  make  a  brief  addition. 

The  editorial  says,  '  We  think  it  was  due  to 
S.  K.  (of  the  Review)  to  have  had  his  correc- 
tion more  fully  noticed.'  I  was  in  hopes  that 
the  readers  of  the  Intelligencer,  and  especially 
the  editors,  would  re-inspect  the  original  article 
copied  from  the  "Review,"  in  No.  29,  and  also 
my  strictures  upon  the  same,  in  No.  33,  for  by 
so  doing,  they  would  probably  discover  that  S. 
R.  in  his  article  in  No.  35  made  no  corrections; 
and  for  the  obvious  reason,  that  there  were  no 
incorrections  in  my  article  that  needed  emenda- 
tion. 

My  first  article  upon  the  subject  in  No.  33 
said  that  "  In  relation  to  payment  of  the  $300 
commutation  fine,  the  Review  slides  over  it 
without  specification.''  S.  R  ,  in  his  reply  says 
he  "  did  not  slide  over  it."  The  question  can 
therefore  most  easily  be  decided,  by  reference 
to  the  original  article  copied  from  the  Review 
in  No.  29  of  the  Intelligencer;  and  if  S.  R., 
or  some  one  on  his  behalf,  can  discover  that  he 
did  therein  treat  upon  the  subject  of  the  $300 
commutation  jine^  and  will  please  designate  the 
paragraph  and  sentence,  I  will  cheerfully 
make  the  necessary  retraction ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  editor  of  the  Review,  upon 
examination  should  discover,  that  he  has  been 
led  into  an  inadvertence  in  this  respect,  would 
it  not  be  proper  for  him  to  recall- his  denial  ? 
I  am  willing,  however,  to  leave  that  to  his  own 
sense  of  propriety. 

Our  friend  S.  R.  inquires  the  source  of  the 
information  relative  to  the  exemption  law  passed 
by  the  Confederate  congress.  A  friend  informed 
me  he  saw  it  so  reported  in  the  ''New  York 
Times." 

He  also  propounds  the  following  query  : — 
"  Does  Gr.  F.  assume-  that  we  owe  no  other  ser- 
vice, and  that  the  government  has  no  right  to 
require  any  service  of  us  ?  I  answer,  'Friends' 
owe  government  no  service,  the  performance  of 
which,  violates  our  testimony  and  our  discipline 

4^ 


against  war;  and  therefore  the  performance  of 
any  service  in  lieu  of  hearing  arms^  is  not  a  duty 
we  owe  to  government. 

The  remainder  of  the  article  I  pass  by  with- 
out comment,  consisting  mostly  of  remarks  upon 
the  authorship  of  the  commutation  law.  Secre- 
tary Stanton's  opinion  respecting  it,  and  vari- 
ous other  allusions,  having,  I  conceive,  no  ad- 
vertence to  the  merits  of  the  question. 

a.  F. 

.    .   I 

BE  KIND  TO  THE  CHILDREN. 

Many  individuals,  who  are  capable  of  doing 
actions,  which  require  considerable  personal 
sacrifice,  as  respects  pecuniary  matters,  to  bene- 
fit others,  do  not  understand  how  so  to  enter 
into  sympathy  with  them,  as  to  do  nothing  to 
wound  their  feelings.  Particularly  is  this  the 
case  with  some,  as  respects  their  intercourse 
with  children.  I  remember  to  have  read  of  a 
case  in  which  a  poor  child  was  taken  by  a 
kind-intentioned  thrifty  woman,  from  a  home 
of  destitution  and  poverty,  to  bring  up  in  her 
family.  The  woman  was  very  willing  to  take 
the  expense  and  trouble  of  giving  her  a  good 
education,  bo.th  as  respects  school  learning  and 
household  economy.  The  child  was  well 
cfothed,  well  fed,  well  cared  for  every  way,  but 
she  had  no  one  who  could  enter  into  her  child- 
ish feelings,  and  was  often  rendered  very  sor- 
rowful. One  of  her  schoolmates  had  given  her 
a  broken  doll ;  and  one  evening,  when  endeav- 
oring to  arrange  its  dress,  she  said  to  the 
woman  who  had  done  so  much  for  her,  "  See, 
is  not  this  pretty  V  The  reply  was,  Put 
away  that  nonsense,  and  mind  thy  lesson, 
child."  Shortly  after  she  threw  the  poor 
child's  doll  into  the  fire.  The  little  one,  heart- 
chilled,  said  nothing,  for  she  did  not  dare  to 
complain,  but  when  laid  that  night  on  her  bed, 
she  wept  bitterly. 

To  be  really  kind  to  children,  one  must  be 
capable  of  entering  into  sympathy  with  them. 
If  we  cannot  feel  as  they  feel,  we  shall  be  con- 
tinually in  danger  of  causing  them  sadness  of 
heart,  even  when  we  are  doing  them  substan- 
tial kindness.  Ah  !  if  we  would  minister  to  their 
comforts,  let  us  endeavor  to  look  back  to  the 
days  of  our  own  childhood,  and  remember  how 
our  feelings  often  sufi'ered  from  the  harshness 
of  those  who  surrounded  us;  and  let  us  look  on 
them  with  tenderness  and  love,  endeavoring  to 
feel  something  of  the  spirit  which  dictated 
the  words,  "  Sufi'er  little  children  to  come  un- 
to me,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
—  The  Friend. 


An  affection,  however  misplaced  and  ill-re- 
quited, if  honestly  conceived  and  deeply  felt, 
rarely  fails  to  advance  the  self-education  of 
man. 
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WORK  FOR  CHILDREN. 

One  of  the  greatest  defects  in  the  education 
of  children,  is  in  neglecting  to  accustom  them 
to  work.  It  is  an  evil  peculiar  to  large  cities. 
A  certain  amount  of  work  is  necessary  to  the 
proper  education  of  children  ;  their  future  inde- 
pendence and  comfort  depend  on  their  being 
accustomed  to  provide  for  the  thousand  con- 
stantly recurring  wants  that  nature  entails  on 
them.  Even  if  this  necessity  did  not  exist, 
moderate  employment  of  some  kind  would  pre- 
serve them  from  bad  habits;  promote  health, 
and  enable  them  to  bear  the  confinement  of  the 
schoolroom;  and  teach  them  more  tha,n  any- 
thing else  appropriate  views  respecting  their 
future  welfare.  It  is  too  often  the  case  that 
children,  after  spending  six  hours  of  the  day  in 
school  are  permitted  to  spend  the  rest  of  the 
day  as  they  please.  They  do  not  consider  that 
their  success  in  after  life  depends  upon  the  im- 
provement of  their  youthful  hours.  They  grow 
up  in  the  world  without  a  knowledge  of  its  toils 
and  cares.  They  cannot  appreciate  the  favors 
bestowed  on  them  by  their  parents,  as  they  do 
not  know  the  toils  they  cost.  Their  bodies  and 
minds  are  enervated,  and  they  are  constantly  ex- 
posed to  whatever  vicious  associations  are  with- 
in their  reach.  The  daughter  probably  becomes 
that  pitiable  object,  a  fashionable  girl.  The 
son,  if  he  surmounts  the  consequences  of  his 
parents'  neglect,  does  it  probably  after  his  plans 
and  station  for  life  are  fixed,  when  a  knowledge 
of  some  of  its  important  objects  comes  too  late. 
No  man  or  woman  is  thoroughly  educated  if  not 
required  to  labor.  Whatever  accomplishments 
they  possess,  whatever  their  mental  training  in 
the  voyage  of  life,  they  require  some  practical 
knowledge  and  experience  derived  from  accus- 
toming themselves  to  useful  labor  of  some  sort. 
— JVew  York  Sun. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  31,  1864. 


The  Old  Year. — Another  year  is  numbered 

with  those  that  have  preceded  it.     With  its 

golden  and  its  leaden  moments  it  has  gone  from 

us  forever.    Gone  though  it  inevitably  is,  yet 

often  will  its  sad  or  joyful  remembrances  steal 

into  our  hearts,  and  renew  their  impress  there. 

'^The  spirit  walks  of  every  day  deceased,  and 

smiles  an  angel  or  a  fury  frowns. The  same 

poet  tells  us,  that, — 

"  'Tis  greatly  wise  to  talk  with  our  past  hours, 
And  ask  them  what  report  they  bore  to  Heaven, 
And  how  they  might  have  borne  more  welcome 
news." 

Let  us  then  examine  the  annals  of  our  experi- 


ence, and  see  how  our  record  stands  for  the 
recently  departed  year. 

Have  we  been  faithful  and  wise  stewards  over 
the  talents  entrusted  to  our  keeping,  or  have 
we  been  selfish  and  worldly-minded,  rendering 
all  unto  Caesar  and  nothing  unto  God  ?  Have 
we  shown  our  allegiance  to  the  Father  by  the 
love  manifested  to  his  children,  or  have  we 
been  unforgiving,  supercilious  and  uncharitable, 
and  while  we  have  "  enlarged  the  borders  of 
our  phylacteries,"  coldly  said  to  our  brethren, 
"  Be  ye  warmed  and  filled,  notwithstanding  we 
gave  them  not  those  things  which  are  needful 
to  the  body  V  If  from  the  retrospect  it  ap- 
pears that  "  we  have  done  those  things  we 
ought  not  to  have  done,  and  left  undone  those 
things  we  ought  to  have  done,'^  let  us  "  lay  no 
flattering  unction  to  our  souls,"  but  leaving  the 
things  that  are  behind,  endeavor  in  the  future 
to  emulate  a  higher  and  a  purer  Christianity. 

The  past  has  been  a  year  of  unusual  vicissi- 
tude. War  and  desolation,  freedom  and  the 
dawning  of  justice,  are  all  chronicled  in  its  an- 
nals. The  sudden  inflations  and  depressions 
in  the  money-market  have  attested  the  uncer- 
tainty of  all  pecuniary  possessions,  and  the 
heavy  clouds  that  overshadowed  us  have 
brought  to  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  land 
protracted  suffering  and  unsettlement.  From 
many  homes  the  voice  of  mourning  and  lamen- 
tation has  arisen.  But  while  we  sorrow  for 
those  who  no  longer  number  in  our  earthly 
circle,  and  to  whom  the  word  of  love  may  no 
more  be  spoken,  we  have  had  many  blessings 
in  which  to  rejoice.  Our  religious,  benevolent, 
intellectual  and  social  gatherings  have  been 
frequent,  and  largely  attended.  An  increase 
of  love  has  been  remarked,  and  we  have  lacked 
no  good  thing. 

While  we  have  lived  at  ease  in  our  posses- 
sions, undisturbed  by  personal  inconveniences, 
how  different  has  been  the  lot  of  some  of  the 
same  household  of  faith,  in  other  sections  of 
our  country.  Our  Friends  in  Virginia  have 
endured  distressing  and  continued  privations. 
Many  of  their  young  and  strong  men  have,  for 
a  long  time,  been  aliens  from  their  homes 
and  kindred,  and  recently  most  of  their 
stacks,  barns,  and  mills  have  been  burned, 
and  all  their  farm-stock  driven  off.  Some 
who  had  sufficient  to  meet  their  wants,  are 
thus  rendered  entirely  destitute,  without  any 
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means  of  providing  for  large  and  dependent 
families.  .  These  accumulated  trials  and  diffi- 
culties, separations  and  sacrifices  they  have 
been  enabled  to  bear  patiently  and  uncom- 
plainingly. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  iron  fetters  that  so 
long  unjustly  bound  a  servile  population,  have 
been  partially  sundered,  and  thousands  have 
arisen  to  freedom  and  responsibility.  Light 
and  shadow  are  thus  blended  in  the  reminis- 
cences of  the  past  year. 


tended  to  the  welfare  of  bis  adopted  village,  where 
he  had  resided  over  half  a  century.  He  was  a 
highly  esteemed  citizen,  an  exemplary  and  devoted 
Christian. 


The  article  signed  J.,  has  been  received,  and 
will  be  published  as  soon  as  the  writer's  name 
is  furnished.  We  do  not  publish  anonymous 
communications.  If  correspondents  would  affix 
their  own  name  or  initials,  it  would  avoid  con- 
fusion, for  in  some  cases  the  initial  chosen  has 
been  previously  appropriated. 


We  have  received  the  suggestion  of  T.  J. 

Errata.— In  No.  4!,  page  648,  Obituary  column, 
for  "William  Chandler,"  read,  William  Ckandlee. 


Died,  at  Pedricktown,  Salem  county,  N.  J.,  on  the 
29th  of  11th  month,  1864,  of  a  short  illness,  Edith 
SoMERS,  aged  72  years.  She  was  concerned  in  early 
life,  above  every  other  consideration,  to  live  a  life 
of  self-denial,  manifesting  both  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample those  principles  which  so  truly  adorn  the 
Christian  life.  Well  may  it  be  said  that  a  mother 
in  Israel  has  been  taken. 

 ,  on  First-day,  the  4th  of  12th  month,  1864, 

of  chronic  disease,  Caleb  Harlan,  in  the  57th  vear 
of  his  age.  He  was  raised  a  member  of  Little  Falls 
Monthly  Meeting,  Maryland,  from  whence  he  remov- 
ed to,  and  lived  a  member  and  overseer  of  Still- 
water Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio,  for  several  years,  and 
the  last  few  years  a  member  of  Alum  Creek  Monthly 
Meeting,  Ohio.  He  endeavored  to  live  faithful  to 
the  testimonies  of  truth,  and  near  his  close  left  a 
consoling  evidence  that  he  was  prepared  for  a  hap- 
py change. 

 ,  at  his  residence,  in  Attleboro',  Bucks  coun- 
ty, Penna.,  on  the  16th  of  12th  month,  1864,  Amos 
Bailey,  in  the  91st  year  of  his  age;  a  member  of 
Middletown  Monthly  Meeting,  and  for  (he  past  forty- 
four  years  the  care-taker  of  the  graveyard  at  Mid- 
dletown. 

 ,  at  his  residence,  in  Brant,  Erie  county,  N. 

,Y.,  on  the  24th  of  8th  month,  1864,  of  cholera, 
George  C.  Akelev,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age.  A 
fev9  hours  before  his  death,  he  remarked  that  he 
saw  nothing  in  his  way.  He  gave  very  excellent 
advice  to  his  family,  and  told  them  not  to  mourn 
for  him,  for  he  had  no  desire  to  live. 

 ,  suddenly,  by  a  fall,  at  Kingston,  Ulster  cc, 

New  York,  on  the  19th  of  10th  month,  1864,  George 
SouTHwicK,  son  of  the  late  Ladock  Southwick,  of 
Poughkeepsie  city,  aged  59  years.  He  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  whatever 


A  Stated  Meeting  of  Friends'  Association  for  the 
aid  and  elevation  of  Preedmen,  will  be  held  at  the 
Race  Street  Meeting  House  on  Fourth  day  evening, 
4th  of  1st  month,  1865,  at  7|  o'clock.  Friends  and 
others  interested  are  invited  to  attend. 


Samuel  H.  Gartley,  )  ^, 
Anne  Shoemaker,  j 


The  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Colored  Per- 
sons.— This  organization  having  secured  a  suitable 
location,  is  desirous  of  raising  sufficient  funds  to 
purchase  the  same,  so  as  to  go  into  operation  free  of 
debt.  Donations  of  suitable  furniture,  &c.,  would 
be  very  accepiable. 

Cash  contributions  may  be  sent  to  Samuel  R. 
Shipley,  Treasurer^  1623  Filbert  Street ;  and  those 
willing  to  contribute  furniture,  &c.,  will  please  no- 
tify Priscilla  H.  Henszey,  509  Green  Street;  Mary 
Shaw,  1121  Callowhill  Street;  Sarah  Parrish,  1626 
Filbert  Street;  or,  Sarah  M.  Douglass,  661  North 
13lh  Street. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
CONDITION  OP  THE  FREED  PEOPLE  IN  MARY- 
LAND. 

A  correspondent  of  the  ^'  Baltimore  Ameri- 
can,^' writing  from  Kent  county,  Md.,  gives  a 
description  of  the  condition  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple in  that  State  since  the  adoption  of  the  new 
constitution.    We  learn  from  his  account  that 

there  is  an  old  law  in  the  Black  Code  which 
provides  for  the  binding  out  of  colored  children 
when  found  in  a  suffering  condition  without 
visible  means  of  support."  A  number  of  the 
late  slaveholders,  taking  advantage  of  this  law, 
although  its  provisions  even  in  the  letter  were 
not  complied  with,  refused  to  let  a  portion  of 
the  children  of  the  emancipated  parents  go  ^'ree. 
The  diseased  or  deformed,  and  those  too  small 
to  be  of  value,  were  liberated,  but  the  larger 
children,  who  had  arrived  at  an  age  when  their 
j  labor  would  be  profitable,  were  hurried  through 
the  forms  of  law,  and,  either  with  or  without 
the  consent  of  their  parents,  introduced  into  a 
new  state  of  servitude.  The  slaves  were  told 
it  was  the  law,  and  so  it  must  be ;  and  some  of 
the  most  ignorant  submitted  to  what  appeared 
a  necessit}',  and  gave  an  unwilling  consent. 
Within  three  days  after  the  publication  of  the 
Governor's  proclamation,  perhaps  one-half  of 
these  children  were  taken  before  the  Magis- 
trates and  Orphan's  Court,  and  legally  convejed 
for  a  term  of  years  away  from  their  natural  pro- 
tectors, without  allowing  them  or  their  friends 
any  opportunity  to  manifest  their  ability  to  pro- 
vide for  their  support. 

The  decision  of  the  Orphan's  Court  ^'that  no 
children  should  be  bound  to  others  than  their 
former  owners,'^  excluded  non-slaveholders  from 
their  services,  and  virtually  kept  them  in  the 
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same  condition  of  bondage  as  before  the  procla- 
mation. 

The  enfranchised  slaves,  who  had  anticipated 
the  coming  of  freedom  as  an  era  that  would 
usher  them  and  their  offsprino-  into  the  promised 
land,  felt  aggrieved  that  "  their  children  must 
remain  in  the  land  of  Egypt/'  and,  as  the  cor- 
respondent above  alluded  to  expresses,  ^'  the 
consequence  of  these  proceedings  is  bitter  grief 
and  despondency  on  the  part  of  the  late  slaves, 
unsettlement  and  dissatisfaction  in  the  rest  of 
the  population  worth  anything,  ill-feeling  be- 
tween the  oppressors  of  these  poor  people  and 
those  who  have  sympathy  with  them  in  their 
affliction,  and  detrimental  to  the  pecuniary  inter- 
ests and  industrial  pursuits  of  the  community 
generally. 

It  might  have  been  otherwise  had  this  action 
bepn  avoided.  By  persuasion  and  kindness 
many  of  these  sable  creatures  would  have  re- 
mained with  their  former  owners,  as  some  have, 
and  thus  all  the  real  benefit  would  have  been 
realized  without  the  jostle  and  disorder  and  ill- 
feeling  which  now  exist  and  will  continue.'' 

Some  of  our  Friends  and  others  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  colored  people,  made  their 
grievances  known  to  those  who  had  power  to 
redress  them,  and  they  were  soon  placed  under 
protection.  Many  of  the  slaveholders  became 
alarmed,  >nd  returned  the  children  to  their 
parents,"  but  others  still  hold  on  to  those  they 
obtained. 

Kecently  another  effort  has  been  made  to  re- 
new the  system  of  servitude,  and  the  blacksare 
again  terrified  with  the  idea  of  having  their 
children  forcibly  taken  from  them  and  bound  out. 
The  same  correspondent  says, 

"  You  can  judge  of  the  terror  which  thisnew 
move  is  occasioning.  We  shall  lose  a  large 
portion  of  the  most  valuable  of  these  people 
when  the  spring  opens,  and  some  before.  They 
will  leave  with  their  little  ones  for  other  places, 
where  rest  and  protection  may  be  found  for 
their  weary  spirits." 

If  the  citizens  of  Maryland  desire  to  retain 
the  services  of  their  colored  population,  they 
will  have  to  make  wise  and  equitable  arrange- 
ments for  their  comfort  and  employment.  Their 
local  attachments  are  generally  strong,  and  the 
climate  and  association  congenial  to  their  habits, 
and  if  the  advantages  presented  them  in  that 
State  equal  those  offered  elsewhere,  it  is  not 
probable  they  will  desire  a  change  of  residence. 
By  the  erection  of  one  or  more  little  tenements 
on  each  farm  or  plantation,  the  landed  proprie- 
tor can  secure  to  himself  and  family  the  ser- 
vices of  the  inmates  and  they  will  have  no  in- 
ducements to  leave  their  native  soil.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  the  people  of  Maryland  will  see  this 
subject  in  its  true  light,  and  remove  the  un- 
just and  oppressive  restrictions,  and  not  alienate 


from  them  a  useful  and  necessary  portion  of 
their  inhabitants.  H. 
Philadelphia,  12th  mo.  24it/i,  1864. 


FROM    WILLIAM    HOWITT'S    RURAL    LIF^  IN 
ENGLAND. 

^'It  was  but  the  other  day  that  th^  farming-man 
of  a  neighboring  lady  having  been  pointed  out 
to  me  as  at  once  remarkably  fond  of  reading 
and  attached  to  his  profession,  1  entered  into 
conversation  with  him ;  and  it  is  long  since  I 
experienced  such  a  cordial  pleasure  as  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  character  that  opened 
upon  me.  He  was  a  strong  man ;  not  to  be 
distinguished  by  his  dress  and  appearance  from 
those  of  his  class,  but  having  a  very  intelligent 
countenance ;  and  the  vigorous,  healthful  feel- 
ings, and  right  views,  that  seemed  to  fill  not 
only  his  mind  but  his  whole  frame,  spoke  vol- 
umes for  that  vast  enjoyment  and  elevation  of 
character  which  a  rightly  directed  taste  for 
reading  would  diflfuse  amongst  our  peasantry. 
His  sound  appreciation  of  those  authors  he  had 
read — some  of  our  best  poets,  historians,  essay- 
ists, and  travelers — was  truly  cheering,  when 
contrasted  with  the  miserable  and  trippery  taste 
which  distinguishes  a  large  class  of  readers  ; 
where  a-thousand-times-repeated  novels  of  fash- 
ionable life,  neither  original  in  conception  nor 
of  any  worth  in  their  object — the  languid  off- 
spring of  a  tinsel  and  exotic  existence — are  read 
because  they  can  be  read  without  the  labor  of 
thinking.  While  such  works  are  poured  in 
legions  upon  the  public,  like  a  host  of  dead 
leaves  from  the  forest,  driven  along  in  mimic 
life  by  a  mighty  wind — and  while  such  things 
are  suffered  to  swell  the  Puffiads  of  publishers, 
and  shoulder  away,  or  discourage,  the  substan- 
tial labors  of  high  intellect — it  is  truly  reviving 
to  see  the  awakening  of  mind  in  the  common 
people.  It  is,  I  am  persuaded,  from  the  peo- 
ple that  a  regenerating  power  must  come — a 
new  infusion  of  better  blood  into  our  literary 
system.  The  inanities  of  fashion  must  weary 
the  spirit  of  a  great  nation,  and  be  thrown  off; 
strong,  native  genius,  from  the  measureless,  un- 
ploughed  regions  of  the  popular  mind — robust, 
gigantic,  uneffeminated  by  luxury,  glitter,  and 
sloth — will  rise  up,  and  put  all  soulless  artifici- 
alities to  shame;  and  already  mighty  are  the 
symptoms  of  such  a  change  manifested,  .in  an 
array  of  names  that  might  be  adduced.  But  I 
must  not  be  farther  led  away  by  this  seducing 
topic. 

'^I  found  this  countryman  was  a  member  of 
our  Artisans'  Library,  and  every  Saturday  even- 
ing he  walked  over  to  the  town  to  exchange  his 
books.  I  asked  him  whether  reading  did  not 
make  him  less  satisfied  with  his  daily  work  ;  hi 
answers  deserves  universal  attention  :  '  Before 
he  read,  his  work  was  weary  to  him ;  for  in  the 
solitary  fields,  an  empty  head  measured  tH 
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ne  out  tediously,  to  double  its  length ;  but, 
)w,  no  place  was  so  sweet  as  the  solitary 
ilds  :  he  had  always  something  pleasant  float- 
g  across  his  mind  ;  and  the  labor  was  delight- 
:I,  and  the  day  only  too  short.'  Seeing  his 
dent  attachment  to  the  country,  I  sent  him 
e  last  edition  of  '  The  Book  of  the  Seasons 
id  I  must  here  give  a  vcrhatim  et  literatim 
:tract  from  the  note  in  which  he  acknowledged 
?  icceipt,  because  it  not  only  contains  an  ex- 
irimenial  proof  of  the  falsity  of  a  common 
arm  on  the  subject  of  popular  education,  but 
ows  at  what  a  little  cost  much  happiness  may 
!  conveyed  to  a  poor  man  : — '  Believe  me,  dear 
[",  this  kind  act  has  made  an  impression  on  my 
tart  that  time  will  not  easily  erase.  There 
e  none  of  your  works,  in  my  opinion  more 
Juable  than  this.  The  study  of  nature  is  not 
ly  the  most  delightful,  but  the  most  elevating, 
tiis  will  be  true  in  every  st((tion  of  life.  But 
>w  much  more  ought  the  j'oor  man  to  prize 
is  stuily  !  which  if  prized  and  pursued  as  it 
ight,  will  enable  him  to  bear,  with  patient 
signation  and  cheerfulness,  the  lot  by  provi- 
ince  assigned  him.  0  sir  !  I  pity  the  work- 
g  man  who  possesses  not  a  taste  for  reading, 
is  true^  it  may  sometimes  lead  him  to  neglect 
e  other  more  important  duties  of  his  station  ; 
It  his  better  and  more  enlightened  judgment 
ill  soon  correct  itself  in  this  particular,  and 
ill  enable  him,  while  he  steadily  and  diligently 
irsues  his  private  studies,  and  participates  in 
tellectual  enjoyment,  to  prize,  as  he  ought, 
s  character  as  a  man  in  every  relative  duty 
■  life.' 

".What  a  nation  would  this  be,  filled  with  a 
asantry  holding  such  views,  and  possessing 
ch  a  consequent  character  as  this  ! 

The  sources  of  enjoyment  in  nature  have 
!en  too  long  closed  to  the  poor.  The  rich  can 
inder  from  side  to  side  of  the  island,  and  ex- 
ore  its  coasts,  its  fields  and  forests — but  the 
)0r  man  is  fettered  to  the  spot.  The  rich  can 
iter  the  galleries  and  exhibitions  of  cities,  and 
ntemplate  all  the  great  works  of  art;  the 
lOr  onc/ht  to  he  taught  to  know  that,  if  they 
nnot  see  the  works  of  art — statues  and  paint- 
gs — they  can  see  those  of  God ;  if  they  can- 
't gaze  on  the  finest  forms  of  beauty  from  the 
isel  of  the  sculptor,  they  may  be  taughi;  to 
Jtinguish  the  beauty  of  all  livi7ig  forms ;  if 
3y  cannot  behold  splendid  paintings  of  land- 
»pes,  of  mountains,  of  sea-coasts,  of  sun-rises 
i  sunsets;  they  can  see,  one  or  other  of  j 
im,  all  the  originals  of  these — originals  to  j 
ose  magnificence  and  glory  the  copies  never 
I  approach.  To  the  poor,  but  properly  edu- 
ed  man,  every  walk  will  become  a  luxury,  a 
:•  ?m,  a  painting — a  source  of  the  sweetest  feel- 
e  ;s  and  the  most  elevating  reflections." 

f.  To  be  dexterous  in  danger  is  a  virtue. 


FLOWERS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Oh,  the  flow'rets,  the  bonnie  wee  flow'retg, 
Glinting  and  smiling  and  peeping  through  the  grass  ! 
And  oh  the  children,  the  bonnie  little  children, 

I  see  them  and  love  them  and  bless  them  as  I  pass  ! 
I  bless  them — but  I'm  sad  for  them — 
I  wish  I  could  be  glad  for  thein. 

For  who,  alas  1  can  tell  the  fate  that  shall  befall? 
The  flow'rets.  of  the  morning, 
The  greenwood  path  adorning, 

May  be  . scattered  ere  the  noontide  by  the  wild  wind's 

sudden  c«ll ; 
Or  plucked  because  they're  beautiful, 
By  rudest  hands  undutiful  ; 

Or  trampled  under  foot  by  the  cattle  of  the  stall ; 
And  the  smiling  little  children,  the  b'onnie  little 

children, 

That  sport  like  happy  moths  in  the  sunny  sum- 
mer sheen. 

May  perish  ere  the  day  time,  ■  « 

Of  their  sweet  expected  May  time, 

And  sleep  beneath  the  daisies,  and  the  long  grass 
growing  green  ; 
Or  a  worse,  wor.^e  fate  may  light  on  them 
And  cast  more  fatal  blight  on  thera: 

The  bonnie  little  maiden  may  be  woo'd  and  cast 
away, 

And  the  bonnie  boy  prove  ruthless, 
Or  cowardly  or  truihless, 

Or  a  gold  adoring  hypocrite  before  his  head  be 
gray. 

But  oh,  ye  fairy  blossoms  !  whatever  be  the  future, 
I  would  not,  if  I  might,  peer  through  its  awful 
glass  ; 

Bloom,  flow'rets  of  the  wild  wood  I 
Rejoice,  oh  happy  childhood  ! 

I  look  at  you  and  love  you  and  bless  you  as  I  pass. 

—  Charles  Macay. 


TO  MY  WIFE. 
BY  THE  LATE  GEORGE  W.  BETHUNE,  D.D. 

Away  from  thee  !  the  morning  breaks, 

But  morning  brings  no  joy  to  me; 
Alas  !  my  spirit  only  wakes 

To  know  that  I  am  far  from  thee. 
In  dreams  I  saw  thy  blessed  face, 

And  thou  wert  nestled  on  my  breast ; 
In  dreams  I  felt  thy  fond  embrace, 

And  to  my  own  thy  heart  was  pressed. 

Afar  from  thee  !  'tis  solitude. 

Though  smiling  crowds  around  me  be — 
The  kind,  the  beautiful,  the  good — 

For  I  can  only  think  of  thee  ; 
Of  thee,  the  kindest,  loveliest,  best, 

My  earliest,  and  ray  only  one  ; 
Without  thee  I  am  all  unblest, 

And  wholly  blest  with  thee  alone. 

Afar  from  thee  !  the  words  of  praise 

My  listless  ear  unheeded  greet; 
What  sweetness  seemed  in  better  days. 

Without  thee  seems  no  longer  sweet. 
The  dearest  joy  fame  can  bestow 

Is  in  thy  moisten'd  eye  to  see, 
And  in  thy  cheeks'  unusual  glow, 

Thou  deem'st  me  not  unworthy  thee. 

Afar  from  thee  !  the  night  is  come, 
But  slumbers  from  my  pillow  flee  ; 

Oh  !  who  can  rest  so  far  from  home  ?  . 
And  my  heart's  home  is,  Love,  with  thee. 
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I  kneel  me  down  in  silent  prayer, 

And  then  I  know  that  thou  art  nigh  ; 

For  God.  who  see'st  everywhere, 
Bends  on  us  both  his  watchful  eye. 

Tof^ether  in  His  loved  embrace 

No  distance  can  our  hearts  divide : 
Forgotten  quite  the  medium  space, 

I  kneel  thy  kneeling  form  beside. 
My  tranquil  frame  then  sinks  in  sleep, 

Bui  soars  the  spirit  far  and  free; 
Oh  !  welcome  be  night's  slumbers  deep, 

For  then,  sweet  Love,  I  am  with  thee. 


NATURE  PRINTING. 

The  plant,  perfectly  dry,  or  any  other  suit- 
able subject,  is  placed  on  a  plate  of  fine  rolled 
lead,  the  surface  of  which  has  been  polished  by 
planing.  The  plate  and  subject  are  then  passed 
between  rollers,  by  the  pressure  of  which  the 
subject  is  forced  into  the  surface  of  the  lead. 
The  leaden  plate  is  then  subjected  to  a  moder- 
ate heat,  by  the  action  of  which  the  subject  is 
loosened  from  its  bed  and  easily  removed.  This 
mould  is  then  subjected  to  the  galvano-electric 
process,  the  second  cast  being  a  perfect  fac- 
simile of  the  leaden  mould.  When  the  subject 
to  be  printed  is  of  one  color  only,  that  pigment 
is  rubbed  in,  and  any  superfluity  removed; 
but  when  it  is  of  two  or  more  colors,  the  pro- 
cess is  simple,  but  it  is  believed,  perfectly  novel 
in  any  process  of  printing  heretofore  practised, 
la.  the  case,  for  instance,  of  flowering  plants, 
having  stems,  roots,  leaves,  and  flowers,  the 
plan  adopted  in  the  inking  of  the  plate  is  to  ap- 
ply the  darkest  color,  which  generally  happens 
to  be  that  of  the  roots,  first,  the  superfluous 
color  is  cleaned  off;  the  next  darkest  color,  such, 
perhaps,  as  that  of  the  stems,  is  then  applied, 
the  superfluous  color  of  which  is  also  cleaned 
off";  this  mode  is  continued  until  every  part  of 
the  plant  in  the  copperplate  has  received  the 
right  tint.  Jn  this  state,  before  the  plate  is 
printed,  the  color  in  the  diff'erent  parts  of  the 
copper  looks  as  if  the  plant  were  imbedded  in 
the  metal.  The  plate  thus  charged,  with  the 
paper  laid  over  it,  is  placed  upon  a  copperplate 
press,  the  upper  roller  of  which  is  covered  with 
five  or  six  layers  of  blanket  of  compact  fine 
texture.  The  eff"ect  of  the  pressure  is,  that  aU 
the  colors  are  printed  by  one  impression ;  for 
when  the  paper  is  removed  the  plant  is  seen 
quite  perfect,  highly  embossed,  with  the  roots, 
stems,  and  other  parts,  each  of  its  proper  tint. 

The  great  national  work  which  the  Austrian 
establishment  ha  5  produced,  as  the  exemplar  of 
the  new  art,  is  truly  imperial.  The  Plii/sioty- 
pia  Plantarum  Austriacarum  consists  of  five 
volumes,  large  folio,  containing  500  plates 
(about  600  plants)  with  a  quarto  volume  of 
plates  and  text.  The  first  production  of  the 
English  press,  though  it  will  bear  no  compari- 
son, in  extent  with  the  imperial  magnificence  of 
the  Austrian  work,  fully  equals  it  in  beauty  ot 


execution.    It  is  The  Ferns  of  Great  Britainj^^^^^^^\ 
and  Ireland^  by  Thomas  Moore,  edited  by  Dr. 
Lindley,  imperial  folio,  with  51  plates.    It  is 
printed  by  Henry  Bradbury. — Enclydopedia 
Britanica. 


.  From  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
THE  HIGHLAND  LIGHT. 
(Continued  from  page  669.) 

The  light-house  keeper  said,  that,  when  the 
wind  blowed  strong  on  to  the  shore,  the  waves 
ate  fast  into  the  bank,  but  when  it  blowed  oiFi 
they  took  no  sand  away  )  for  in  the  former  case 
the  wind  heaped  up  the  surface  of  the  water 
next  to  the  beach,  and  to  preserve  its  equilib 
rium  a  strong  undertow  immediately  set  back 
again  into  the  sea,  which  carried  with  it  the 
sand  and  whatever  else  was  in  the  way,  and  left 
the  beach  hard  to  walk  on ;  bat  in  the  latter 
case  the  undertow  set  on,  and  carried  the  sand 
with  it,  so  that  it  was  particularly  difficult  for 
shipwrecked  men  to  get  to  land  when  the  wine 
blowed  on  to  the  shore,  but  easier  when  i 
blowed  off.    This  undertow,  meeting  the  next 
surface-wave  on  the  bar  which  itself  has  made 
forms  part  of  the  dam  over  which  the  latter 
breaks,  as  over  an  upright  wall.    The  sea  thus 
plays  with  the  land,  holding  a  sand-bar  in  it? 
mouth  awhile  before  it  swallows  it,  as  a  ca 
plays  with  a  mouse  ;  but  the  fatal  gripe  is  surf 
to  come  at  last.    The  sea  sends  its  rapaciou; 
east- wind  to  rob  the  land,  but  before  the  forme 
has  got  far  with  its  prey,  the  land  sends  it: 
honest .  west-wind  to  recover  some  of  its  own 
But,  according  to  Lieutenant  Davis,  the  forms 
extent,  and  distribution  of  sand- bars  and  bank 
are  principally  determined,  not  by  winds  an( 
waves,  but  by  tides. 

Our  host  said  that  you  would  be  surprised 
if  you  were  on  the  beach  when  the  wind  ble\ 
a  hurricane  directly  on  to  it,  to  see  that  non 
of  the  drift-wood  came  ashore,  but  all  was  cai; 
ried  directly  northward  and  parallel  with  th 
shore  as  fast  as  a  man  can  walk,  by  the  in-shor 
current,  which  sets  strongly  in  that  direction  a 
flood-tide.  The  strongest  swimmers  also  ar 
carried  along  with  it,  and  never  gain  an  inc 
toward  the  beach.  Even  a  large  rock  has  bee 
moved  half  a  mile  northward  along  the  bead! 
He  assured  us  that  the  sea  was  never  still  ' 
the  back  side  of  the  Cape,  but  ran  commonly 
high  as  your  head,  so  that  a  great  part  of  th 
time  you  could  not  launch  a  boat  there,  an 
even  in  the  calmest  weather  the  waves  run  si 
or  eight  feet  up  the  beach,  though  then  yo 
could  gytoif  on  a  plank.    Champlain  and  Poi 
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rincourt  could  not  land  here  in  1606,  on  accour 
of  the  swell,  {la  hoidle,)  yet  the  savages  cam 
off  to  them  in  a  canoe.    In  the  Sieur  de  1 
Borde's  "  Relation  des  Oaraibes,''  my  edition 
which  was  published  at  Amsterdam  in  171 
page  53U,  he  says: — 

"  Couroumon  a  Caraibe,  also  a  star  [<*.  e. 
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;od,]  makes  the  great  lames  a  la  mer,  and 
iverturns  canoes.  Lames  d  la  mer  are  the  long 
>agves  which  are  not  broken  (entrecowpees,^ 
md  such  as  one  sees  come  to  land  all  in  one 
)iece,  from  one  end  of  a  beach  to  another,  so 
hat,  however  little  wind  there  may  be,  a  shal- 
op  or  a  canoe  could  hardly  land  {aborder  terre) 
vithout  turning  over,  or  being  filled  with 
rater.'' 

But  on  the  Bay  side,  the  water,  even  at  its 
idge  is  often  as  smooth  and  still  as  in  a  pond. 
Commonly  there  are  no  boats  used  along  this 
)each.  There  was  a  boat  belonging  to  the 
iighland  Light,  which  the  next  keeper,  after 
le  had  been  there  a  year,  had  not  launched, 
hough  he  said  that  there  was  good  fishing  just 
iff  the  shore.  Generally  the  life-boats  cannot 
)e  used  when  needed.  When  the  waves  run 
^ery  high,  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  boat  off, 
lowever  skilfully  you  steer  it,  for  it  will  often 
)e  completely  covered  by  the  curving  edge  of 
he  approaching  breaker  as  by  an  arch,  and  so 
illed  with  water,  or  it  will  be  lifted  up  by  its 
)0ws,  turned  directly  over  backwards,  and  all 
;he  contents  spilled  out.  A  spar  thirty  feet 
ong  is  served  in  the  same  way. 

I  heard  of  a  partj^  who  went  off  fishing  back 
)f  Wellfleet  some  years  ago,  in  two  boats,  in 
;alm  weather,  who,  when  they  had  laden  their 
>oats  with  fish,  and  approaching  the  land  again, 
•ound  such  a  swell  breaking  on  it,  though  there 
was  no  wind,  that  tliey  were  afraid  to  enter  it. 
\X  first  they  thought  to  pull  for  Provincetown  ; 
)ut  night  was  coming  on,  and  that  was  many 
niles  distant.  Their  case  seemed  a  desperate 
)ne.  As  often  as  they  approached  the  shore 
ind  saw  the  terrible  breakers  that  intervened, 
;hey  were  deterred.  In  short,  they  were 
horoughly  frightened.  Finally,  having  thrown 
;heir  fish  overboard,  those  in  one  boat  chose  a 
favorable  opportunity,  and  succeeded,  by  skill 
md  good  luck,  in  reaching  the  land;  but  they 
^rere  unwilling  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
:elling  the  others  when  to  come  in,  and  as  the 
>ther  helmsman  was  inexperienced,  their  boat 
P7as  swamped  at  once,  yet  all  managed  to  save 
hemselves. 

Much  smaller  waves  soon  make  a  boat  "  nail 
lick,"  as  the  phrase  is.  The  keeper  said  that 
ifter  a  long  and  strong  blow  there  would  be 
;hrec  large  waves,  each  successively  larger  than 
:he  last,  and  then  no  large  ones  for  some  time, 
and  that,  when  they  wished  to  land  in  a  boat, 
they  came  in  on  the  last  and  largest  wave.  Sir 
rhomas  Browne,  (as  quoted  in  Brand's  Popu- 
lar'Antiquities,"  p.  372,)  on  the  subject  of  the 
tenth  wave  being  greater  or  more  dangerous 
than  any  other,"  after  quoting  Ovid, — 
'  Qui  venit  hie  flnctus,  fluctus  supereminet  omnes  : 

Posterior  nono  est,  undecimoque  prior," — 

?ays,  Which,  notwithstanding,  is  evidently 
Palae ;  nor  can  it  be  made  out  by  observation 


either  upon  the  shore  or  the  ocean,  as  we  have 
with  diligence  explored  in  both.  And  surely 
in  vain  we  expect  a  regularity  in  the  waves  of 
the  sea,  or  in  the  particular  motions  thereof,  as 
we  may  in  its  general  reciprocations,  whose 
causes  are  constant,  and  effects  therefore  cor- 
respondent; whereas  its  fluctuations  are  but 
motions  subservient,  which  winds,  storms,  shores 
shelves,  and  every  interjacency  irregulates.''  ' 

We  read  that  the  Clay  Pounds  were  so  called 
"  because  vessels  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  pounded  against  them  in  gales  of  wind,''  which 
we  regarded  as  a  doubtful  derivation.  There  are 
small  ponds  here,  upheld  by  the  clay,  which 
were  formerly  called  the  Clay  Pits.  Perhaps 
this,  or  Clay  Ponds,  is  the  origin  of  the  name. 
Water  is  found  in  the  clay  quite  near  the  sur- 
face ;  but  we  heard  of  one  man  who  had  sunk 
a  well  in  the  sand  close  by,  "  till  he  could  see 
stars  at  noon-day,''  without  finding  any. 

Over  this  bare  highland  the  wind  has  full 
sweep.  Even  in  July  it  blows  the  wings  over 
the  heads  of  the  young  turkeys,  which  do  not 
know  enough  to  head  against  it;  and  in  gales 
the  doors  and  windows  are  blown  in,  and  you 
must  hold  on  to  the  light  house  to  prevent  be- 
ing blown  into  the  Atlantic.  They  who  merely 
keep  out  on  the  beach  in  a  storm  in  the  winter 
are  sometimes  rewarded  by  the  Human  Society, 
If  you  would  feel  the  full  force  of  a  tempest' 
take  up  your  residence  on  the  top  of  Mount 
Washington,  or  at  the  Highland  Light  in 
Truro.  ^  ■ 

It  was  said  in  1794  that  more  vessels  were 
cast  away  on  the  east  shore  of  Truro  than  any- 
where in  Barnstable  County.  Notwithstandino- 
this  light-house  has  since  been  erected,  after 
almost  every  storm  we  read  of  one  or  more  ves- 
sels wrecked  here,  and  something  more  than  a 
dozen  wrecks  are  visible  from  this  point  at  one 
time.  The  inhabitants  hear  the  crash  of  vessels 
going  to  pieces  as  they  sit  round  their  hearths, 
and  they  commonly  date  from  some  memorable 
shipwreck.  If  the  history  of  this  beach  could 
be  written  from  beginning  to  the  end,  it  would 
be  a  thrilling  page  in  the  history  of  commerce. 

To  be  continued. 


THE  OIL  REGION. 


Character  of  the  Monongahela  Valley  The  Stack 

Water  Company — Brownsville — Geneva — The  Oil 
Weils  thereabouts— The  Dawson  Mansion. 
(Correspondence  of  The  Pi'ess.) 

Pittsburg,  December  16,  1864. 
I  arrived  in  the  "  Smoky  City"  in  time  to 
take  the  Monongahela  boat  for  the  New  Petro- 
lea  now  rising  into  notice  in  Greene  and  Fay- 
ette counties,  near  the  Virginia  line.  1  confess 
I  was  a  stranger  to  the  interest  which  this  val- 
ley  is  calculated  to  awaken  in  the  visitor.  From 
the  time  of  our  departure  from  the  Pittsbvfrg 
wharf,  I  was  conatautly  reminded  of  the  wealth 
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and  importance  of  this  comparatively  unnoticed 
portion  of  the  country.  Manufacturing  in  its 
various  departments  extends  along  its  banks, 
showing  everywhere  the  most  cheering  activity. 
Industry  is  the  salient  characteristic  of  the 
population.    The  idleis  appear  to  be  few. 

The  riv^r,  without  an  island,  runs  through 
its  whole  course  among  hills  skirted  by  rich 
bottoms.    These  pleasantly  alternate  from  side 
to  side  with  the  meanders  of  the  stream.  Ag- 
riculturally the  whole  valley  will  vie  in  richness 
with  any  portion  of  Pennsylvania,  but  its  min- 
eral wealth  constitutes  its  prominent  distinction. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg  the  coal  lies  near 
the  top  of  the  hills,  and  is  run  down  to  the 
boats  by  an  automatic  arrangement  of  cars  and 
tram-ways,  the  full  descending  car  drawing  up 
to  the  mouth  of  the  mine  the  empty  one.  Min- 
ing the  coal  here,  as  you  are  probably  aware,  is 
by  the  adit,  and  never  by  the  shaft.  Boring  has 
Irequently  demonstrated  the  existence  of  rich 
veins  of  coal  below  the  water  level,  and  shafting 
will,  probably,  be  e-C^entually  resorted  to,  but 
the  supply  above  ground  will  probably  prove 
inexhaustible  for  centuries.    As  we  ascend  the 
river  the  chief  coal  vein,  averaging  more  than 
nine  feet  in  thickness,  dips  rapidly  towards  the 
water,  till  a  mile  below  Brownsville  it  is  sub- 
merged when  the  stream  is  at  flood.    It  then 
rises  again  fifty  feet  or  more  in  the  hills  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  town,  and  in  the  main,  though 
atx)ne  or  two  points  above  Brownsville  dipping 
below  the  river,  it  so  continues  beyond  the  Slate 
lioe.    The  coal  interest  gives  employment  to  a 
vast  number  of  operatives,  and  to  an  annually 
increasing  fleet  of  flat-boats,  barges,  tugs  and 
steamers.    In  1845  the  number  of  tons  taken 
to  market  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  thousand  ; 
now,  in  1864,  it  amounts  to  two  millions.  The 
market  extends  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans, 
and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  coal 
trade  of  this  valley  will  equal  that  of  the  Le- 
high or  Schuylkill.    Darby,  the  historian  and 
geographer,  a  native  of  this  region,  pronounced 
the  valley  of  the  Monongahela  the  richest  dis- 
trict of  country  in  the  world.    This  was  the 
first  settled  country  west  of  the  Alleglianies, 
and,  originally  the  recipient  of  a  sturdy  and  in- 
telligent population,  it  han  ever  since  maintained 
a  character  for  industry  and  enterprise.  Boat- 
building for  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
has  been  done  largely  upon  the  banks  of  this 
river,  and  many  a  steamboat  man  starting  hence 
to  the  rivers  of  the  far  West  and  South  has 
there  gathered  wealth  with  which  to  return  and 
make  himself  comfortable  among  his  native 
hills.    The  abundance  of  fine  white  oak  timber 
in  this  country  gives  it  special  advantages  for 
the  construction  of  vessels. 

Apart  from  the  utilitarian  view  of  the  Mo- 
nongahela valley,  it  presents  much  to  interest 
in  its  natural  beauty  and  by  historical  associa- 


tions. The  hills  are  studded  with  their  primes 
val  growth  of  forest,  or  trimly  cleared,  an( 
smiling  under  the  hand  of  the  cultivator.  *  " 
Brownsville,  on  the  site  of  Redstone  Olcl 
Fort,  is  a  town  of  about  6,  00  people,  the  plact 
extending  chiefly  over  a  romantic  blufi"  some  30(' 
feet  above  the  river.  This  was  the  point  fron: 
which  emigration  for  the  West  and  South,  foi 
half  a  century,  first  took  water.  The  old  Na- 
tional or  Cumberland  road  crosses  the  river  here 
in  its  route  to  Wheeling.  In  the  manufactures 
of  iron  and  glass,  in  boat  building,  and  in  local 
trade,  the  town  is  one  of  the  most  thriving  and 
important  in  this  section  of  the  State. 

Thirty  miles  above  Brownsville,  or  about 
eighty  from  Pittsburg,  I  arrived  at  Greneva, 
close  in  the  vicinity  of  the  oil  operations.  Pre- 
ferring to  perform  the  rest  of  my  journey  as  a 
cavalier,  I  obtained  a  horse  at  Geneva,  and  rode 
over,  first  to  the  wells  on  Dunkard  Creek,  and 
next  to  those  on  the  Whitely.    They  are  all 
within  three  or  four  miles  of  G-eneva.  None 
of  these  wells  have  as  yet  had  success  sufiicient 
to  give  them  a  prominent  place  on  the  stock 
list',  but  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  although 
oil  was  found  here  to  some  extent  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  that  event  had  the  eff'ect  to 
suspend  operations,  and  it  is  only  very  recently 
that  they  have  been  renewed.    For  the  length 
of  time  that  they  have  been  worked,  and  f(tr 
the  capital  thus  far  embarked  in  the  business, 
the  prospects  could  hardly  be  more  encouraging. 
More  than  three  thousand  barrels  have  already 
been  obtained  in  a  few  months  during  which 
the  search  has  been  prosecuted,  though  none  of 
the  borings  have  yet  reached  a  depth  which 
could  be  considered  as  any  test  of  their  capacity. 
The  "  Wylie  Well"  has  yielded  as  much  as 
eighty  barrels  in  a  siogle  day,  but  owing  to 
some  accident  in  the  working,  operations  have 
been  suspended  upon  it  for  the  present.  The 
"  Kramer,"  "  St.  Clair,"  and  "  Pioneer"  have 
all  had  partial  success,  abundantly  sufficient  to 
encourage  the  lessees  to  further  eff"orts.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  attempts  made  on 
Whitely  Creek.    The  whole  business,  however, 
is  still  in  its  incipient  stage  throughout  the 
New  Petrolea,  yet  I  am  convinced  that  it  pre- 
sents a  field  for  enterprise  which  will  amply  re- 
ward the  capitalists  who  may  embark  in  it. 
From  all  I  have  seen  and  heard,  I  am  of  opin- 
ion that  the  indications  are  quite  as  encourag- 
ing here  as  they  were  at  first,  either  on  the  Alle- 
ghany or  Kanawha.    How  large  a  portion  of 
the  Monongahela  Valley  will  eventually  be 
found  to  yield  the  peculiar  product,  time  alone 
can  determine;  but  traces  of  it  have, from  time 
to  time,  in  boring  for  salt,  been  found  at  widely- 
different  localities.    Geologically,  there  is  very 
much  of  this  region  which  has  the  petroleum 
character,  and  the  future  will  probably  develop 
its  exicnaes  where  it  is  now  little  suspected, 
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For  the  present  it  is  probable  that  operators 
will  be  disposed,  for  the  most  part,  to  direct 
their  attention  to  those  localities,  which,  while 
presenting  such  indications  as  are  considered 
reliable,  are  at  the  same  time  in  closest 
proximity  to  the  wells  it  which  it  has  already 
been  found.  One  thing  appears  certain,  that 
the  whole  country  has  been  waked  up  on  the 
subject. 

After  leaving  the  Mapl*  Farm,  on  the  Dun- 
kard,  I  followed  the  stream  to  its  mouth,  and 
turned  my  horse  to  Geneva  by  the  river  road, 
and  as  I  loitered  in  my  journey,  enjoying  the 
fresh  December  air  and  sunshine,  I  found  my- 
self opposite  the  handsome  estate  which,  for 
many  years,  was  the  home  of  Albert  Gallatin, 
now  the  property  of  Hon.  John  L.  Dawson,  the 
Representative  of  this  Congressional  District. 
It  extends  along  the  Monongahela  to  the  mouth 
of  George's  Creek,  a  mile  and  a  half  of  distance. 
It  contains,  I  am  told,  550  acres,  about  half  beau- 
tiful woodland  and  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 
This  is  regarded  as  valuable  oil  territory. 

Leaving  my  horse  at  a  farm  house  on  the 
western  side  of  the  river,  I  got  a  boy  to  row  me 
across  in  a  skiflf,  and  climbed  up  the  steep  up- 
heaval bluff  to  the  house.  Mr.  Dawson  being 
absent  in  Congress,  I  was  allowed  by  the  family 
having  it  in  charge  to  walk  about  the  premises 
at  will.  It  lies  about  two  and  a  half  miles  be- 
low the  mouth  of  Cheat  river.  The  situation 
is  beautiful  beyond  description;  the  Monon- 
gahela, in  its  beautiful  sweep,  forming  its  boun- 
dary on  the  north-west;  the  valleys  of  Dunkard 
and  George's  Creeks  opening  up  pleasant  pros- 
pects from  either  extremity  of  the  river  front, 
and  the  mountains  rising  for  twenty  miles  in 
lovely  view  to  the  east.  This  was  the  home  of 
Mr.  Gallatin  for  forty  years. 

Having  satisfied  my  curiosity,  I  returned  to 
the  river,  and  hallooing  across  for  my  ferryman, 
was  soon  again  landed  on  the  other  side. 
Mounting  my  horse  once  more,  I  returned  to 
Geneva,  which  I  had  left  the  day  before  in 
time  to  get  the  afternoon  boat  for  Brownsville. 
Connecting  at  that  place  with  the  boat  for  Pitts- 
burg, I  returned  here  this  morning,  and  now 
write  from  the  Monongahela  House,  a  most  ex- 
cellently-appointed hotel. 

From  the  Illustrated  London  News, 
THE  USE  OF  MOSSES. 

*  Of  the  use  of  mosses  in  the  economy  of  na- 
ture, very  little  is  known,  except  that  they  are 
very  often  the  precursors  of  a  higher  order  of 
vegetables,  for  which  they  prepare  a  soil,  by  re- 
taining amongst  their  matted  branches,  the 
drifting  sand  and  dust  in  places  which  would 
otherwise  remain  bare  and  sterile.  They  afford 
refuge  in  winter,  and  food  as  well  as  lodging  in 
summer  to  innumerable  insects.    They  over- 


spread the  trunks  and  roots  of  trees,  and  in  win- 
ter defend  them  against  frost.  In  wet  weather, 
they  preserve  them  from  decay;  and  during 
the  greatest  drought,  provide  them  with  mois- 
ture, and  protect  them  from  the  burning  heat 
of  the  sun.  Indeed,  to  the  traveller  in  the 
dense  and  trackless  forests  of  North  America, 
they  are  pretty  sure  guides  to  the  points  of  the 
compass,  growing  chiefly  upon  the  northern 
sides  of  the  trunks  and  branches  of  the  trees — 
as  if,  it  is  said,  to  shelter  them  from  the  cold 
north  wind,  but  in  reality,  because  they  find 
there  most  shade  and  moisture.  The  poor  Lap- 
landers find  several  of  their  comforts  from 
mosses.  The  Golden  Maiden  Hair,  one  of  the 
largest  species  of  the  moss  tribe,  forms  excel- 
lent beds,  by  cutting  thick  layers  of  it,  one  of 
which  forms  the  mattress,  the  other  as  a  cover- 
let. Linnaeus  tells  us,  that  he,  himself,  often 
made  use  of  such  a  bed,  when  travelling  in 
Lapland.  These  mossy  cushions  are  so  elastic, 
that  a  bed  may  be  rolled  up  into  a  parcel  small 
enough  to  be  carried  under  a  man's  arm,  and 
the  inhabitants  take  them  about  with  them  on 
their  journeys.  The  Lapland  women  also  make 
use  of  the  grey  bog  moss,  which  is  particularly 
soft,  like  a  great  fur  or  fleece.  In  this  they 
wrap  their  infiints,  without  any  other  clothing, 
and  place  them  in  leathern  cradles,  which  are 
also  lirtcd  with  moss — the  little  babies  are  thus 
completely  protected  from  the  cold,  like  young 
birds  in  soft  and  warm  nests.  The  Greenland- 
ers  use  their  moss  as  tinder,  and  for  wicks  to 
their  lamps. 

The  Fossil  Elephant  of  Malta. — More 
remains  of  this  animal  have  been  discovered  by 
Dr.  Leith  Adams,  F.  G.  S.,  in  extensive  exca- 
vations lately  made  by  that  gentleman  among 
the  cavern  deposits  and  breccias  near  Crendi. 
One  of  the  chief  points  with  reference  to  the  fos- 
sil elephant  found  in  Malta  is  the  small  size  of 
the  teeth,  which,  coupled  with  other  character- 
istics, leaves  no  doubt  that  it  was  not  only  dis- 
tinct from  any  living  or  extinct  species,  but  was, 
as  regards  dimensions,  a  pigmy  compared  with 
them.    It  is  supposed  not  to  have  been  larger 
than  a  lion.    Such  relics,  together  with  the 
bones  and  teeth  of  the  hippopotami,  which  of 
late  years  have  been  met  with  in  great  abun- 
dance in  different  parts  of  Malta  and  Gozo,  tend 
to  show  that  these  islands  are  but  fragments  of 
what  may  at  one  time  have  been  an  extensive 
continent,  in  all  probability  connected  with 
either  Europe  or  Africa,  or  both.    At  all  events, 
the  physical  geography  of  this  portion  of  the 
Mediterranean  must  have  changed  very  much 
since  the  above-mentioned  animals  wandered 
over  our  islands.    To  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  wonderful  discoveries  made  by  geologists 
of  late  years,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  teeth 
I  and  bones  of  the  living  elephant  of  Africa,  and 
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and  another  larger  fossil  species,  together  with 
the  hippopotamus,  have  been  lately  discovered 
by  Baron  Anca  in  the  Palermo  caves,  thus 
showing  that  in  all  probability  no  less  than 
three  distinct  descriptions  of  elephants  and  two 
species  of  hippopotami  frequented  an  area  em- 
braced within  the  southern  point  of  Sicily  and 
Malta,  and  during  the  post-pliocene  period, 
when  we  find  the  earliest  traces  of  man's  exist- 
ence. None  of  the  latter  have  yet  been  met 
with  in  M  'l^a;  but  there  is  every  probability 
that  flint '  .r)lements  and  the  like  will  turn  up 
as  thev  L  done  in  the  Sicilian  caves,  more 
especiiil)  aow  that  the  attention  of  scientific 
enquirers  las  been  earnestly  directed  to  this 
important  subject.  Without  the  invaluable  tes- 
timony afi"orded  by  the  remains  of  the  quadru 
peds  above  mentioned,  there  are  downcast  frag- 
ments of  the  strata  and  faults  along  the  shores 
of  Malta,  which  testify  to  the  submergence  of 
the  land.  Besides,  the  subaqueous  plateau, 
named  Adventure  Bank,  uniting  Sicily  to  Af- 
rica by  a  succession  of  ridges  not  more  than 
forty  to  fifty  fathoms  under  water,  points  to  the 
former  continuity  of  that  island  and  the  conti- 
nent of  Africa.  So  marked  is  the  latter,  that 
Sir  0.  Lyell  has  asserted  that  Sicily  might  be 
reunited  to  Africa  by  movements  of  upheavel 
not  greater  than  those  which  are  already  known 
to  have  taken  place  within  the  human  period  in 
Sardinia,  where  the  bed  of  the  sea  has  been  el- 
evated 300  feet  since  man  inhabited  that 
island. — Malta  Times. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  flour  market  is  inactive, 
from  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  gold.  There  is 
no  shipping  demand  for  flour,  and  the  sales  are  con- 
fined to  the  home  consumers,  at  $9  75(^11  00  for 
low  grades  superfine  extra,  brands  ;  and  $11  50@ 
to  $12  for  extra  family  and  fancy  lots.  Rye  Flour 
commands  $9  @$9  25.   Corn  Meal  nothing  doing. 

Grain.— Sales  of  red  Wheat  at  $2  60@2  65  per 
bushel ;  and  good  white  at  $2  7  5@2  95.  Rye  is  held 
at$l  72.  Corn  is  more  abundant,  and  prices  are 
weak.  Sales  of  old  yellow  at  $1  88,  and  old  and 
new  mixed  at  $1  80@1  87  was  bid  for  new.  Penn. 
sylvania  Oats  sale  at  92  cents. 


RATES  OF  ADVERTISINa 

A  limited  amount  of  advertising  in  this  paper  will  be  done  at 
the  following  prices;  six  lines  or  less  (fhis  size  type)  a  square: 

One  insertion  -  •  -  •   60  eta. 

Two  insertions  $100 

For  every  additional  insertion   40  cts. 

For  every  additional  line  or  part  thereof   10  cts. 

Philada,  8th  mo.  27, 1864. 

BOOKS  FOR  SALE  BY  THE  SUBSCRIBERS. 
"  Friends'  Miscellany,"  compiled  by  John  and  Isaac 

Coraly,  (11  vols.)  $7.50 

Journal  of  John  Comly,  (600  pages)  1.50 

G  )nversations,  &c  ,  of  Thomas  Story   1.00 

.Journal  and  works  of  John  Woolman,  carefully  collated 

and  prepared  by  John  Comly  1.06) 

Hugh  Judge's  Journal   70 

Mwinoirs;  Ann  Byrd,  Isaac  Martin,  and  Rufus  Hall,  each  -  • .  25 
Charles  Comly,  Byberry,  Pa., 
or,  Kmmor  Comly,  No.  131, 
5mo.  12. 1864.— tl         North  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 


WILLIAM  WHITALL,  No.  1119  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia 
Collector  of  Rents,  Ground  Rents,  Interest,  Bills,  &c. 
Also,  Agent  for  Lycoming  county  Mutual  Insurance  Company, 
and  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company. 

i?e/<i7  ences  .-—Thomas  H.  Powers,  Whitall,  Tatum  &  Co.,  Alger- 
non S.  Roberts,  Charles  Ellis,  Son  &  Co.,  William  Ellis  &  Co., 
William  B.  Thomas,  J.  Sydney  Keen  &  Bro.,  Hugh  Mcllvain, 
James  Miller,  John  Dick,  Thomas  S.  and  Joseph  Wood,  Boyd  & 
Stroud.  i2mo  10, 1864. 

PARRY  &  HAWKINS  CLOTH  STORE, 
No.  28  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Have  now  on  hand  a  large  assortment  of  heavy  Citron,  (dark 
green)  Cloths  and  Beavers  imported  expressly  for  Friends'  wear, 
which  they  will  sell  very  low. 
11.19.  lot.  12166.  F  N  z. 

A STEAM  SAW  AND  GRIST  MILL,  in  the  Free  State  of  Mary- 
land, at  Private  Sale;  situated  at  Sandy  Spring,  Montgomery 
county,  Maryland,  and  has  a  good  run  of  custom  in  the  improving 
settlement  of  Friends,  at  that  place.  Possession  might  be  had 
about  the  let  of  next  Fourth  month.  For  further  information, 
apply  to  Edward  M.  Needles,  No.  1024  Chestnut  St.  or  address  me 
on  the  premises.  B.  Rush  Robkrtts. 
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order  in  good  style  and  at  moderate  prices. 
Particular  attention  given  to  making  Friends'  Clothing. 
10  mo.  1— 23t.  3,  4, 1865. 

BELLEVUE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE— A  Boardino  School  fob 
Girls.  This  institution,  healthfully  and  beautifully  located 
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Attleboro',  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  will  open  its  winter  term 
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Ground,- Funerals,  and  all  other  business  connected  with  the 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 
7  th  mo.  30.— ly.  p.wx.nz. 
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THE  SUBSTANCE  OF  A  TESTIMONY 

Delivered  by  David  Sands  at  a  public  meeting 
held  at  Macclesfield  in  Cheshire  in  the  y.ear 
1804,  andjtaken  down  in  short-hand  by  Thomas 
MoUineaux. 

Suhstavcc  of  the  Testimony. — It  pleased  the 
Lord  in  the  early  part  of  my  life  to  afford  me 
some  awakenings  or  visitations  of  his  love  ;  and 
caused  them  to  operate,  at  least  so  far  as  to  set 
me  on  thoughtful  inquiry.  I  was  like  those 
mentioned  by  one  of  the  Prophets,  whose  faces 
were  turned  Zionward — they  were  asking  the 
way  to  Zion.  In  this  passage  the  way  to  heav- 
en is  alluded  to,  as  a  way  that  we  are  to  seek  and 
inquire  about.  We  may  remember  that  the 
church  unto  whom  the  Apostle  wrote,  were 
called  pilgrims  and  strangers/'  and  they  are 
often  represented  in  Scripture  as  "  travellers." 
The  Apostle  beseeches  them,  as  strangers 
and  pilgrims,"  to  "abstain  from  fleshly  lusts, 
which  war  against  the  soul."  Now,  strangers 
have  great  need  to  be  careful ;  if  they  are 
not  careful,  without  intending  anything  but 
good,  they  might  miss  the  road,  and  get 
out  of  the  way.  I  say  that  they  must  be 
careful  in  their  inquiries,  in  order  that  they 
may  not  miss  their  way.  Not  only  to  ask  one 
another,  but,  as  far  as  they  may  be  enabled,  to 
inquire  of  such  as  are  able  to  instruct  them. 
Strangers  are  often  exposed  to  false  informa- 
tion ;  they  must  therefore  direct  their  inquiries 


in  such  a  way  as  that  they  may  be  deceived 
lest  they  be  led  astray  by  such  as  undertake  to 
be  their  guides,  that  are  not  themselves  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  true  way. 

They  may  also  be  led  into  unprofitable  paths, 
and  directed  to  wrong  stages ;  and  this  may 
lead  them  into  unprofitable  company,  whose 
communications  may  have  so  much  weight  with 
them,  especially  if  they  take  them  for  friends 
as  to  stop  their  progress,  and  induce  them  to 
take  up  with  a  false  rest;  I  was  going  to  say, 
to  stop  at  a  half-way  house.  We  read  of  a  peo- 
ple that  had  been  in  captivity,  and  whilst  in 
that  state  they  became  mixed  ;  they  lost  the 
pure  language  of  the  true  Israelite,  and  spoke 
a  mixed  language  that  was  part  Jew  and  part 
Ashdod  ;  they  were  not  wholly  either  the  one 
or  the  other,  and  when  presented  in  order  to  be 
examined  before  the  Judges  of  Israel,  they 
could  not  stand  in  judgment;  they  were  not 
approved,  but  driven  away,  as  such  as  would 
defile  the  priesthood  and  the  sanctuary. 

It  appears  also  that  there  was  something  like 
this  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles;  for  we  read 
there  were  those  that  had  begun  well,  and  had 
run  well  for  a  season  ;  that  they  had  begun  in  the 
Spirit,  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  and 
had  no  doubt  felt  something  of  its  power ;  but 
from  some  cause  or  other,  had  fallen  away. 
And  we  also  find  that  some  bad  guides  had  got 
in  amongst  them;  that  as  there  were  false 
Prophets  amongst  the  people  of  Israel,  so  were 
there  false  teachers,  even  amongst  the  primitive 
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(Christians.  They  were  false,  because  they 
taught  false  doctrine,  and  undertook  to  do  what 
they  were  not  qualified  for;  and  thus  imposed 
on  the  people  whom  they  undertook  to  guide; 
and  instead  of  leading  them  in  those  paths  in 
which  the  faithful  had  advanced  forward,  they 
turned  them  from  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  visible  fleshly  things  ;  so  that  they 
became  so  altered  in  their  views  as  to  imagine 
they  were  able  to  become  perfect  by  carnal 
notions  and  bodily  exercises. 

These  things  are  recalled  for  our  learning ; 
so  that  even  in  this  generation  we  may  remem- 
ber our  Lord's  caution,  Take  heed  how  ye 
hear      and  not  only  so,  but  what  and  whom  ye 

We 
many 
there 


guides, 
when 


hear — whom  we  receive  as  our 
read  that  the  time  would  come 
would  cry,  "  Lo,  here  is  Christ,  or  Lo, 
is  Christ,'^  but,  said  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
"  Go  ye  not  after  them,  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  within  you/'  As  though  he  had 
said,  "  Do  not  look  abroad,  with  an  expecta- 
tion of  finding  that  v/hich  ye  must  find  at 
home.''  This  seems  to  be  implied  by  our 
Lord's  exhortation  also,  when  he  revived  that 
passage  in  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  "  All  thy  child- 
ren shall  be  taught  of  the  Lord,  and  great  .^hall 
be  the  peace  of  thy  children.  In  righteousness 
shall  they  be  established."  This  is  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  privilege  of  the  children  of 
God  in  the  present  day ;  they  have  a  Teacher 
and  an  Insiructor  that  will  never  lead  them 
astray.  This  pure  guide  teacheth  them  to  pro- 
tit  ;  and  leadeth  them  in  the  way  that  they 
should  go. 

But  now  to  return  to  my  own  experience.  I 
was  deeply  engaged  with  earnest  desires  that  I 
might  come  to  a  state  of  certainty,  and  be  set- 
tled upon  a  foundation  that  would  stand  sure ; 
and  I  found  by  experience  that  in  this  was  in- 
volved a  work  that  required  a  great  deal  of  in- 
ward labor,  for,  as  our  Lord  said,  speaking  of 
the  hearers  of  his  word,  he  distinguished  be- 
tween the  mere  negligent  hearers  and  the  tru- 
ly obedient  disciple.  The  latter  he  compares 
to  a  wise  man,  who  digged  deep,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  house  upon  a  rock.  My 
earnest  desire  was  to  find  this  Rock,  and  to 
know  what  it  was.  This  digging  seems  to  me 
to  be  digging  through  our  own  works  and  will 
and  getting  deeper  than  our  own  thoughts  and 
reasonings  J  in  a  word,  ifc  is  coming  to  a  state  of 
stripped ne^-s — to  be  of  the  poor  in  spirit.  This 
is  the  stale  those  are  in  who  have  no  will  of 
their  own,  no  righteousness  of  their  own  ;  nor 
do  they  wish  to  have  any  thoughts  of  their 
own,  as  it  were ;  but  that  all  the  powers  of  their 
minds  should  be  brought  into  an  entire  subjec- 
tion to  the  will  of  God  ;  and  into  that  course 
which  is  consistent  with  his  will  concerning 
thera.  They  know,  aa  said  the  Apostle,  they 
of  themselvee  cannot  think  a  good  thought  or 


do  a  good  action  without  the  Lord's  help. 
This  state  of  inward  poverty  and  strippedness 
is  blessed  :  being  stripped,  they  are  empty  also  ; 
and  being  empty,  they  become  partakers  of  the 
promise;  for  "blessed  are  they  that  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness,  for  they  shall  be 
filled  they  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  the 
true  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  The  language  of  their  minds  seems  to 
be  this  :  "  Oh  Lord,  give  me  thyself;  nothing 
short  of  thyself  can  satisfy  my  soul.  I  want 
to  be  settled  in  a  land  of  certainty,  that  at  all 
times  I  may  be  able  to  address  thee  as  '  Our 
Father  which  art  in  Heaven.' "  These  are 
true  seekers,  and  the  promise  is,  that  they  shall 
find.  They  do  not  ask  things  of  God  to  con- 
sume them  on  their  lusts ;  or  to  make  them- 
selves appear  respectable,  as  did  the  Scribes 
and  Pharise^es  of  old,  "to  be  seen  of  men;" 
but  they  ask  those  things  because  they  feel  the 
real  want  of  them. 

Now  God  knows  thy  heart,  and  he  is  not 
guided  by  words,  or  the  sound  of  the  voice  ; 
but  he  answers  mankind  according  to  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  hearts  ;  for  God  loves  a  sincere 
and  upright  heart ;  and  the  prayer  of  these  he 
answers,  sooner  or  later  ;  he  fills  them  with  the 
very  things  that  they  need.  I  hope,  niy  dear 
brethren  and  sisters,  that  many  of  you  know 
what  it  is  to  be  filled  with  things  suitable  to 
your  respective  states.  The  Lord  fills  his  own 
children  with  good  things;  he  loads  them  with 
benefits.  Those  that  are  poor,  humble,  and  that 
are  brought,  as  it  were,  out  of  themselves,  he 
causes  them  to  say,  as  did  a  female  on  sacred 
record,  My  soui  doth  magnify  the  Lord,  my 
spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour."  Oh, 
ye  that  are  poor,  ye  need  not  be  uneasy,  for  he 
filleth  the  poor  with  good  things.  But  the  rich 
thought  they  had  plenty,  and  at  the  same  time 
were  really  "  poor,  wretched,  and  miserable, 
and  blind,  and  naked."  Instead  of  being  rich, 
they  were  blind ;  they  did  not  see  their  naked- 
ness ;  they  did  not  wish  to  see  themselves  in 
the  glass ;  they  could  not  say  in  sincerity. 
"  Lord,  search  me,  try  me,  know  my  ways ;  and 
if  there  is  iniquity  in  me,  Oh  Lord,  do  thou 
take  it  away.  Let  not  thine  hand  spare,  nor 
thine  eye  pity,  until  thou  makes  me  meet  for 
thy  holy  kingdom."  But  the  rich  and  self- 
righteous  do  not  want, to  see;  they  would  rath- 
er have  an  outside  garment  than  an  inside  holi- 
ness. If  they  can  but  pass  along  and  be  es- 
teemed of  men,  they  care  little  about  any  thing 
further.  Thus  they  bring  blindness  upon  them- 
selves, and  hardness  of  heart :  for  a  blind  hyp- 
ocrite is  always  hard  hearted ;  and  being  hard- 
hearted, you  may  observe  how  they  could  han- 
dle our  dear  Redeemer — He  who  went  about 
doing  good  ;  healing  the  bodily  diseases  of  poor 
mankind.  And  whilst  doing  those  graciooK 
acts,  He  comforted  the  widows ;  often  epefik- 
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iDg  a  word  of  instruction  and  comfort  for  their 
poor  souls.  All  that  came  to  Bim  in  faith,  He 
was  willing  to  help  :  aod  when  of  the  ten  that 
came,  only  one  was  right-minded,  yet  He 
healed  them  all.  When  I  touch  upon  the 
character  of  our  Redeemer,  all  the  powers  of 
my  soul  seemed  to  be  immersed  in  the  spirit 
ot  my  dear  Kedeemer.  My  heart  at  times  has 
melted  when  I  considered  the  steps  that  he 
took  :  weary  and  fatigued,  whilst  thus  doing 
good.  The  birds  of  the  air  hhd  nests,  the  foxes 
had  holes ;  but  the  Son  of  Man  had  not  where- 
on to  lay  hii=5  head.    The  unbelieving  Jews 


knew  and  examined  his  works;  they  were  con- 
strained to  acknowledge  his  notable  miracles  ; 
that  man  never  spake  like  this  man.  His  works, 
like  his  garment,  could  not  be  picked  to  pieces. 
They  sifted  the  poor  parents  of  the  man  that  was 
born  blind,  whether  he  was  their  son.  We  find 
they  confessed  that  he  was,  but  by 
means  he  was  restored  to  sight  they  said 
they  could  not  tell.  This  shows  how  the 
fear  of  man  operates,  in  those  who  give  way 
to  it.  They  said,  he  is  of  age,  ask  him. 
Thus  they  avoided  confessing  to  the  power  of 
Christ.    But  the  poor  but  grateful  man  spoke 


late  a  fact  simply  as  it  happened.  A  little  is 
added  here  or  left  out  there  to  give  the  story  a 
more  entertaining  turn  or  the  satire  a  keener 
point.  As  the  habit  grows  stronger,  invention 
iDecomes  more  ready  and  copious,  till  at  length 
truth  is  covered  up  and  lost  under  an  accumia-  • 
lation  of  fiction. 

There  is  a  very  common  form  of  insincerity 
used  by  a  class  of  well-meaning  but  injudicious 
persons,  who,  rather  than  wound  the  feelings  of 
their  friends,  conceal  the  truth  from  them,  some- 
times by  prevaricg^tion  and  sometimes  by  posi- 
tive falsehood ;  dotbg  wrong,  that,  as  they  ioj- 
agine,  good  may  come  of  it  •  as  though  an  evil 
tree  could  by  any  possibility  bear  good  fruit. 

Another  class  of  persons  converse  as  thougli 
the  chief  sin  of  Conversation  w6re  the  wound- 
ing the  self-love  of  those  to  whom  they  speak, 
by  expressing  any  difference  of  opinion  from 
what  them.  Thus  they  are  continually  temporizing, 
and  often  contradicting  themselves,  and  exhibit- 
ing a  cowardly  meanness  of  spirit,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  contemptible  of  all  the  varied  forms 
of  duplicity. 

There  is  a  common  form  of  embarrassraeot 
resulting  in  a  hesitation  of  speech,  which  often 


as  every  true  Christian  should  do  : 
that  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see ;"  as 
though  he  had  said,  "  1  was  a  poor  benighted 
creature,  but  Jesus  met  with  me,  I  have  found 
him  ;  Jesus  of  Nazareth  I  wanted  to  know  him 
for  years  past;  and  whereas  once  I  was  blind, 
now  1  see." 

(To  be  concluded.) 


I  know  I  springs  from  want  of  genuioe  sincerity.  The 


Nothing  is  further  than  earth  from  heaven; 
nothing  is  nearer  than  heaven  to  earth. 

From  "Elements  of  Character.".  • 

CONVERSATION. 
^Continuod  from  page  676.) 

Sarcasm  is  a  weapon  we  are  almost  sure  to 
find  constantly  used  by  the  gossip ;  and  whether 
it  be  shown  in  the  coarse  ridicule  of  the  vulgar, 
or  the  keen  satire  of  the  refined,  it  springs  ever 
from  the  same  source,  and  is  directed  to  the 
saaae  end  ;  as  surely  as  the  clumsy  war-club  of 
savage  lands  was  invented  from  the  same  im- 
pulse and  wrought  wtth  the  same  intent  as  the 
graceful  blade  of  Damascus,  its  source  is  vani- 
ty, its  end  to  make  self  seem  great  by  making 
others  seem  little.  It  is  a  weapon  that,  how- 
ever skilfully  wielded,  always  cuts  both  ways, 
wounding  far  more  deeply  the  hand  that  grasps 
it  than  the  victim  it  strikes.  Of  all  the  powers 
of  wit,  sarcasm  is  the  lowest.  There  is  noth- 
ing easier  than  ridicule ;  nothing  requiring  a 
weaker  head,  or  a  colder  heart. 

The  sincere  lover  of  truth  will  never  be  found 
ihabitually  indulging  either  in  gos.^ip  or  sarcasm  ; 
ifor  those  who  are  addicted  to  these  vices  never 
iteli  a  story  simply  as  they  heard  it,  never  re- 


'  speaker  is  fancying  what  others  will  think  of 
his  remarks,  instead  of  fixing  his  mind  entirely 
on  the  subject  of  discourse.  In  this  divided 
state,  his  mind  loses  half  its  power,  and  he  ut- 
ters himself  in  a  manner  satisfactory  neither  to 
himself  nor  to  his  hearers.  No  doubt  hesita- 
tion in  speech  sometimes  arises  from  want  of 
verbal  skill ;  but  probably  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  persons  sufiering  from  this  difiiculty 
would  soon  cure  themselves  if  they  would  stead- 
fastly speak  what  they  believe  to  be  truth, 
just  as  it  rises  in  their  minds,  and  without 
stopping  to  think  what  will  be  thought  of  their 
opinions  or  words  by  those  who  listen  to 
them. 

Next  after  truth,  reverence  is,  perhaps,  most 
important  if  we  would  order  our  Conversation 
aright.  Many  indulge  in  a  frivolous  mode  of 
speech  in  regard  to  the  most  sacred  subjects; 
which,  though  it  may  spring  from  nothing  worse 
than  thoughtlessness,  cannot  fail  to  exert  a 
baneful  influence  on  the  Character,  and  di- 
miui■^h,  perhaps  destroy,  the  little  respect  for 
things  holy  still  cleaving  to  the  heart.  This 
same  irreverence  shows  itself  in  another  form. 
In  speaking  of  the  calamities  suflPered  by  others, 
turning  that  into  a  jest  which  is  to  those  under 
discussion  cause  of  the  most  bitter  anguish ;  and 
though  the  speakers  probably  would  not  for  any 
consideration  have  their  words  come  to  the  ears 
of  those  spoken  of,  they  still  do  not  hesitate  to 
make  food  for  mirth  out  of  death  or  sin,  pover- 
ty or  misfortune,  in  a  way  little  short  of  inhn- 
man.  The  indulgence  of  this  habit  falls  back 
upon  the  soul  of  the  perpetrator,  wounding 
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deeply,  if  it  does  not  kill,  all  the  finer  sensibili- 
ties of  the  nature ;  drying  up  the  fountains  of 
sympathy,  and  making  the  heart  hard  and  cal- 
lous. 

Akin  to  reverence,  and  probably  springing 
1  from  it,  is  purity ;  which  shows  itself  by  a  care- 
ful avoidance  of  everything  profane,  obscene, 
coarse,  or  in  any  way  offending  delicacy,  either 
in  word,  tone,  or  suggestion.  This  purity  can- 
not be  too  much  insisted  upon  ;  for  its  opposite 
poisons  the  fountains  of  the  heart,  defiling  the 
temple  which  should  be  a  dwelling-place  for 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Delicacy  and  refinement  are 
too  often  looked  upon  merely  as  the  elegant  or- 
naments of  polished  life.  They  should,  on  the 
contrary,  be  esteemed  essentials  in  the  Chris- 
tian Character.  Everything  leaning  towards 
profanity,  obscenity,  or  indelicacy  is  utterly  in- 
compatbile  with  Christian  purity  of  heart.  Low 
attempts  at  wit,  that  hinge  on  vulgarity,  are  a 
common  form  of  this  vice;  and  those  who  in- 
dulge their  propensities  in  this  direction  are 
laying  the  foundation  for  general  grossness  of 
Character,  such  as  they  would  now,  perhaps, 
shrink  from  with  horror ;  but  towards  which 
they  are  none  the  less  surely  tending. 

We  are  told,  that  "  for  every  idle  word  we 
speak  we  shall  give  an  account  at  the  day  of 
judgment;  for  by  our  words  we  shall  be  justi- 
fied^ and  by  our  words  we  shall  be  condemned.'' 
^This  has  seemed  to  many  a  very  hard  saying, 
and  while  some  persons  try  to  explain  it  away, 
others  turn  from  it  as  too  hard  either  to  explain 
or  to  receive.  When,  however,  we  reflect  on 
what  words  really  are,  we  perceive  that  this 
beavy  accountability  clings  to  them  of  necessi- 
ty, as  effect  to  cause.  Man  was  created  in  the 
image  and  likeness  of  God,  and  when  we  find 
points  hard  of  comprehension  in  the  character 
or  relations  of  man,  we  may  often  gain  much 
light  by  taking  a  corresponding  view,  so  far  as 
our  finite  powers  permit,  of  the  Divine  Being. 

Man,  in  the  pride  of  his  artifice,  often  exults 
because  he  has  outwitted  his  neighbor  by  his 
lying  words,  while  at  the  time  he  has  far  more 
outwitted  himself.  He  has  degraded  his  own 
soul, — set  upon  it  a  foul  mark  that  can  be 
washed  out  only  by  the  bitter  tears  of  penitence, 
and  yet  holds  his  head  aloft  in  fancied  superior- 
ity over  his  fellows,  while  before  GtckI  and  the 
angels  he  stands  like  Cain,  with  the  mark  of  sin 
impressed  upon  his  forehead. 

That  man  should  be  condemned  for  lying 
words  all  will  admit,  but  when  men  converse 
idly,  or  without  any  particular  thought  one 
way  or  the  other  as  to  what  they  are  saying, 
they  are  apt  to  suppose  that  no  especial  moral 
oharacter  belongs  to  the  words  they  utter. 
Such,  however,  is  far  from  the  truth.  Man  is 
never  so  sincere  is  in  his  idle  moments.  His 
words  are  then  the  simple  outpourings  of  his 
^lfi^)ion§.    It  has.  been  often  said,  that  one  ean 


always  measure  the  refinement  of  any  person 
by  watching  his  language  and  deportment  in 
his  moments  of  sportiveness.  It  is  quite  as 
easy  to  judge  of  other  traits  of  Character  when 
the  mind  is  thrown  off  its  guard  at  such  mo- 
ments. Idle  words,  more  apparently  than  any 
other,  are  genuine  manifestations  of  Character. 
It  is  in  them  that  the  heart,  out  of  its  abund- 
ance, speaketh.  The  Conversation  of  a  true 
Christian  is  characterized  in  his  hours  of  gay- 
ety  no  less  than  at  other  times,  by  truth  tempered 
with  love,  made  clear  and  steadfast  by  simplici- 
ty, and  clothed  with  reverence  and  purity. 

The  trait  of  Conversation  we  would  next 
consider  is  courtesy, — Christian  courtesy.  This 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  carrying  out  the 
law  of  charity ;  the  doing  as  we  would  be  done 
by.  It  is  to  recognize  the  fact  that  others  have 
a  right  to  talk  as  well  as  ourselves;  and  also  a 
right  to  expect  us  to  listen  to  what  they  say  as 
attentively  and  respectfully  as  we  would  wish 
them  to  listen  to  us.  We  should  not  ruerely 
hold  our  tongues  when  others  speak,  but  shcuid 
scrupulously  attended  to  what  they  say.  A 
person  who  affects  politeness,  although  he  re- 
mains silent  while  another  speaks,  yet  does  so 
with  an  air  that  plainly  shows  he  is  paj^ing  no 
attention  to  what  is  said,  and  is  waiting  with 
impatience  for  the  moment  when  he  can  hear 
himself  talk.  This  sort  of  listening  is  a  mere 
pretence  put  on  by  the  conceited  and  overbear- 
ing when  they  wish  to  pass  for  persons  of  polite 
manners;  but  in  reajity  it  is  an  insult  rather 
than  a  courtesy  to  listen  in  this  way.  To  listen 
with  true  courtesy,  one  should  feel  and  show, 
not  only  a  willingness,  but  a  desire  to  know 
what  another  has  to  say,  should  follow  attentive- 
ly all  that  he  says,  and  should  then  reply  with 
due  consideration  for  what  has  been  said. 

It  is  a  remark  often  made,  that  after  an  argu- 
ment between  two  or  more  persons,  each  indi- 
vidual is  more  strongly  fixed  in  his  previous 
opinion  than  he  was  before.  This  result  is  of- 
ten consequent  upon  the  want  of  true  courtesy. 
The  parties  to  an  argument,  absorbed  in  admi- 
ration of  their  own  opinions,  seek  not  to  become 
wiser  through  discourse,  which  should  be  the 
end  sought  in  all  Conversation  of  an  argumen- 
tative or  discussive  charj^ter,  but  seek  only  to 
draw  attention  to  their  own  views  and  opinions; 
until  that  which  should  be  Conversation  degen- 
erates into  a  mere  war  of  words,  in  which  each 
party  strives  to  talk  down,  rather  than  to  con- 
j  vince,  the  other  In  such  wordy  warfare  char- 
1  ity  has  no  part ;  hut  pride  and  combativeness 
!  hold  entire  dominion  over  the  soul.  He  who 
comes  off  conqueror  may  exult  in  his  own  pow- 
er ;  but  he  has  overcome,  not  because  reason 
was  on  his  side,  but  because  bis  combativeness 
was  stronger  than  that  of  his  opponent;  and  he 
exults  in  that  which  is  in  reality  his  shame.  The 
V^or^l  and  the  intellectual  naturefl  s^ffe^  together 
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in  such  contests.  The  mind  fastens  itself  upon 
the  prejudices  and  opinions  it  has  chanced 
to  adopt,  loving  them  merely  because  they  are 
its  own,  and  seeks  no  longer  to  advance  in  the 
acquisition  of  truth;  while  the  heart,  inflated 
with  egotism,  has  no  abiding-place  for  charity. 
,Let  charity  rule  in  discussion,  and  how  diflfer- 
ent  is  the  result.  Each  party  then  strives  to 
aid  the  other  in  discovering  the  truth,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  Conversation  each  has  made 
some  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  truth.  The 
ideas  of  both  have  become  more  clear  and  ra- 
tional, and  their  minds  have  acted  with  far 
more  power,  because  they  have  been  given  ex- 
clusively to  the  object  under  consideration  in- 
stead of  being  divided  between  the  object  and 
self-love.  In  the  one  case,  the  parties  are  like 
two  horses  harnessed  together  contrariwise,  and 
each  striving  to  go  forward  by  pulling  the 
other  back ;  while  in  the  other,  they  travel 
amicably  and  fleetly,  side  by  side,  toward  the 
fountain  of  truth. 

(To  be  continued.) 


How    THE    TRUE    CALMNESS    OF    LIFE  IS 

CHANGED  INTO  HURRY.  —  In  beholding  the 
customary  departure  from  the  true  medium  of 
labor,  and  that  unnecessary  toil  which  many 
go  through,  in  supporting  outward  greatness, 
and  procuring  delicacies  ;  in  beholding  how  the 
true  calmness  of  life  is  changed  into  hurry, 
and  that  many,  by  eagerly  pursuing  outward 
treasure,  are  in  great  danger  of  withering,  as 
to  the  inward  state  of  the  mind;  in  meditating 
on  the  works  of  this  spirit,  and  on  the  desola- 
tions it  makes  among  the  professors  of  Chris- 
tianity, I  may  thankfully  acknowledge,  that  I 
often  feel  pure  love  begets  longings  in  my  heart, 
for  the  exaltation  of  the  peaceable  kingdom  of 
Christ,  and  an  engagement  to  labor  according 
to  the  gift  bestowed  on  me,  for  the  promoting 
an  humble,  plain,  temperate  way  of  living:  a 
life  in  which  no  unnecessary  cares  or  expenses 
may  encumber  our  minds,  or  lessen  our  ability 
to  do  good :  in  which  no  desires  after  riches, 
or  greatness,  may  lead  into  hard  dealings;  no 
connection   with    worldly-minded   men,  may 
abate  our  love  to  God,  or  weaken  a  true  zeal 
for  righteousness  :  a  life,  wherein  we  may  dili- 
gently labor  for  resignedness  to  do,  and  to  suf- 
fer, whatever  our  heavenly  Father  may  allot  for 
I  us,  in  reconciling  the  world  to  himself. — John 
\  Wool  man. 

Wait  patiently  on  God  ;  it  is  becoming  of  a 
dutiful  child,  when  he  hath  not  presently  what 
he  writes  for  to  his  father  to  say,  "  My  father 
is  wiser  than  I;  his  own  wisdom  will  tell  him, 
what  and  when  to  send  to  me.^'  Oh  !  Chris- 
tian !  thy  heavenly  Father  hath  gracious  reasons, 
^hich  hold  his  hands  for  the  present;  or  else 
;hou  hadst  heard  from  him  ere  now. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

I  send  you  a  somewhat  curious  old  letter, 
which  you  may  perhaps  think  worth  publishing 
in  the  "  Intelligencer. Of  its  genuineness 
there  can  be  no  doubt,*  as  my  father,  Thomas 
Scantlebury,  (once  well  known  to  several 
Friends  of  your  city),  knew  both  the  parties 
well.  Sophia  Hume  is  tolerably  well  known 
by  her  writings.  The  writer's  remarks  might 
be  read  with  profit  by  some  of  our  ministers. 

My  copy  of  the  letter  is  without  date,  but  I 
believe  it  was  written  more  than  80  years  ago. 
[  have  heard  my  mother  say,  she  used  often  to 
see  the  writer  in  Gracechurch  St.  Meeting, 
when  she  was  young,  and  she  died  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  86,  nearly  oO  years  ago. 

Bloomington,  111.  S.  S. 

London. 

Dear  Madam : 

Whether  it  was  by  curiosity  or  chance  which 
first  brought  me  to  attend  pretty  frequently 
your  meetings,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say;  how- 
ever, I  now  have  frequented  them  three  or  four 
years,  in  which  time  I  have  contracted  a  value 
and  esteem  for  your  Society.   I  cannot  say  there 
has  been  that  striking  conviocement  in  the 
secret  of  my  own  mind,  or  rather  that  strength 
or  power  of  conviction  that  would  carry  me 
through  the  many  tribulations,  which  some  of 
your  histories    (I  believe  very  justly)  inform 
us  your  predecessors  went  through,  for  the 
sake  of  their  God  and  their  religion  ;  yet  I 
think  I  have  had  the  happiness  of  reaping  some 
benefit  from  the  attendance,  and  that  more 
than  from  the  attendance  of  any  other  sect,  de- 
nomination or  society  of  people  whatever,  that 
have  fallen  in  the  way  of  my  notice,  or  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing,  hearing  or  sitting 
down  with:  that  is,  the  advantages  I  have  ac- 
quired by  it,  I  have  got  the  sense  of  true  re- 
ligion, which  I  confess  rests  upon,  and  remains 
with  the  minds  of  your  faithful  ones,  more  than 
any  other  society  whatever ;  and  I  have  been  so 
far  convinced  of  the  just  foundation  of  your 
principles  and  the  rectitude  of  your  religion 
when  compared  with  scripture  and  reason,  that 
its  basis  seems  to  me  finally  and  solidly  ground- 
ed upon  them,  and  entirely  agreeable  to  that 
instructive  text  of  St.  John,  "  God  is  a  spirit, 
and  must  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth.'' 
I  say  these  are  the  advantages  I  have  gained, 
and  I  neither  wish  nor  expect  to  go  any  fur- 
ther.  In  a  word,  I  love  and  esteem  you,  give  you 
my  frequent  attendance,  and  believe  you  to 
be  upon  a  right  foundation,  and  have  got  a  lit- 
tle sense  of  what  that  right  foundation  is.  As 
I  have  had  time  and  opportunity  of  reading  the 
several  apologies  and  writings  of  the  many  dif- 
ferent denominations  on  this  island,  curiosity 
at  last  led  me  to  read  those  of  yours.    I  have 
therefore  read  several  of  your  journals  and 
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apologies,  particularly  the  worthy  Mr.  Fox's, 
the  truly  amiable  Mr.  Penn's,  and  the  incom- 
parable and  ever  admirable  Mr.  Barclay's  Apol 
o^y,  which  contains  the  very  basis  of  all 
that  can  be  said  of  Yelio-ion,  with  books 
of  less  notice,  amono;  which  I  assure  you, 
Madam,  you  are  not  the  least  of  my  favorites  , 
and  I  confefs  th;!t  I  must  conclude  of  your 
Friends'  writings,  as  our  great  poet,  Mr.  Pope, 
does  of  Homer,  of  which,  when  he  has  com- 
pared him  with  all  the  celebrated  poets  that 
have  appeared  in  the  world,  he  has  nearly  this 
saying,  "  that  true  poetical  fire  burns  every- 
where clearly  and  irresistibly  in  Homer,  and  in 
Homer  only."  Even  so,  though  truth  may,  as 
it  were  appear  in  interrupted  flashes  in  some, 
amongst  others,  continually  grovelling,  loaded 
with  lumber  from  stupidity  and  nonsense ;  yet 
in  your  writings,  and  yours  only,  that  pure 
evangelical  principle,  even  truth  itself,  seems 
to  be  freed  from  lumber  of  every  kind,  and 
shines  with  uninterrupted  and  continued  lustre. 

The  same  right  foundation  or  principle  leads 
me  to  have  a  little  sense  of  your  preachers  and 
preaching,  and  of  the  service  derived  from  it 
and  intended  by  it,  and  truly  I  cannot  omit 
mentioning  that  my  soul  has,  by  some  of  your 
preachers  been  warmed  within  me,  and  led  to  see 
with  many  strong  desires  the  true  paths  of  virtue 
, which  lead  to  the  realms  of  immortal  bliss: 
every  worldly  glory  has  been  stained  within  roe, 
and  my  mind  has,  in  those  times  been  inspired 
with  a  glorious  ardor,  which  nothing  on  this 
side  of  eternity  would  be  capable  of  inspiring 
me  with,  or  the  uninspired  capable  of  commu- 
nicating.   Permit  me,  madam,  to  mention  some, 
whose  names  are  no  doubt  immortalized  in  the 
ethereal  regions,  and  writ  in  the  Lamb's  Book 
of  Life  ;  viz.  the  clear  reasoning  and  truly  in- 
spired Mr.  Thompson  ;  solid  and  injmonal  Mr. 
Sharpless ;  the  truly  eloquent  Mr.  Fothergill ; 
Heaven-born  Miss  Peyton  (Catherine  Phillips) 
with  whom  seems  to  be  lodged  the  secrets  of 
both  worlds,  and  many  more  of  less  note  among 
you  3  trom  all  which  I  am  convinced  of  the 
following  truths  :  that  all  true  preaching  comes 
from  inspiration,  and  ought  to  be  spoken  as  St. 
Paul  says,  as  "  the  spirit  gives  utterance  that 
without,  inspiration,  silence  is  infinitely  prefer- 
able ;  that  all  preachers  ought  to  express  them 
selves  to  the  hearing  and  understanding  of  the 
auditory,  or  silence  is  then  much  preferable, 
for  what  can  any  one  say  if  they  are  not  intel- 
ligibly informed,  or  rightly  hear  what  is  spoke. 
And  further,  I  think  that  all  God's  flock  and 
family  upon  earth  constitute  (if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed the  comparison)  a  building,  and  are  like 
polished    or   dressed    stones,    every    one  in- 
tended for  a  place  in  that  building,  and  are 
fit  for    no  other  than  the   intended  place. 
Now,  madam,  as  I  have  given  jou  a  short  his- 
tory of  my  opinions,  and  the  reasons  of  my  em- 


bracing them,  I  must  beg  leave  to  mention  one 
thing  further  concerning  yourself,  and  that  is 
your  preaching,  which  I  naturally  conclude  ia 
good  sense,  because  your  writings  indisputably 
are ;  but  wheti.er  it  is  or  not,  I  think  neither  I 
nor  any  one  else  in  Grace  church  street  can  tell, 
for  we  are  not  hearing  one  fourth  of  what  you 
say  ;  and  therefore,  pardon  my  boldness,  if  I 
think  your  silence  would  be  much  preferable 
and  more  satisfactory.  Permit  me  to  say,  I 
sincerely  believe  you  to  be  an  Israelite  in- 
deed, in  whose  heart  there  is  no  guile  but  I 
think  you  never  was  a  stone  intended  for  so 
conspicuous  part  of  the  biiilding,  and  therefore 
cannot  help  thinking,  when  I  see  you  appear  in 
Gracechurch  street,  you  are  oat  of  your  place. 
Your  services,  madam,  I  doubt  not,  are  many 
in  a  private  capacity,  and  may  be  equally  so  in 
a  small  auditory,  where  you  are  capable  of  be- 
ing heard,  not  disputing  what  you  say  may  be 
just  and  to  the  purpose,  though  from  those 
small  hints  or  scraps  which  I  have  been  capa- 
ble of  hearing,  there  has  appeared  too  much 
tautology,  and  has  been  too  long  and  tedious. 

Madam,  excuse  my  boldness  and  pardon  me 
for  troubling  you  with  this  letter,  and  assure 
yourself,  it  is  the  value  I  have  for  your  society, 
and  the  pain  I  am  under  for  you  and  your 
friends  when  I  hear  your  half-heard  discourses, 
which  makes  me  give  you  the  trouble  of  pe- 
rusing this.  Excuse  imperfections,  and  if  I 
have  been  too  prolix,  tautoloi^ical,  bold  or  se- 
vere, attribute  it  to  the  abundance  of  my  heart, 
which  wishes  well  to  all  mankind.  I  am, 
madam,  a  friend  to  religion,  virtue  and  good 
order.  I  am,  very  respectfully  your  sincere 
frit^nd,  Robert  Butcher. 

R.  B.  was  a  very  estimable  man,  and  was 
for  many  years  the  London  business  agent  for 
the  Dukes  of  Bedford,  and  was  well  known  to 
Friends  of  that  day  in  London. 

 .  ..  

VALLEY  OF  BACA. 
Who  passing  through  the  valley  of  Baca  make  it 
a  well. — Ps.  Ixxxiv.  6. 

The  valley  here  metaphorically  spoken  of,  is 
situated  in  the  northern  part  of  Palestine.  It 
is  extensive,  stretching  from  the  Mediterranean 
towards  the  upper  end  of  the  sea  of  G<ililee, 
and  is  famous  for  the  multitude  of  its  mulberry 
trees.  The  Arabic  name  is  Buhaa^  which  has 
the  same  signification  as  the  Hebrew  Baca. 
Henry  S.  Osborn,  in  his  late  work  on  Palestine, 
says  :  "  The  word  Baca  originally  signified 
neither  '  weeping'  nor  'mulberries,'  as  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  meaning  in  this  passage,  but 
simply  'distilling  in  drops,'  just  as  the  same 
form  in  the  Arabic  at  present  signifies.  This 
seems  to  be  the  radical  meaning.  But  the  deso- 
late spirit,  distilling  its  sorrows  out  in  tears, 
suggested  to  the  oriental  imagination  this  term 
to  describe  'weeping;'  the  tears  being  the 
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drops  distilled  from  a  sorrowing  heart,  they 
were  adopted  as  a  secondary  meaning  of  Baca. 
The  mulberry  tree,  when  bruised  or  pierced, 
always  distils  its  sap  out  in  drops — a  fact  which 
irf  familiar  to  many.  This  would  naturally  sug- 
gest the  idea  of  tears.  *  *  Thus  the  senti- 
ment appears  to  be,  '  Happy  are  they  who, 
passing  through  the  humiliation  where  weep- 
ing abounds,  yet  can  make  sorrow  a  source  of 
refreshment/  The  various  meanings  are  doubt- 
less all  derivative  from  the  signification  given 
above." 

The  joy  arising  from  sorrow  is  thus  beauti- 
fully expressed  in  a  cluster  of  the  finest  orien- 
tal figures  :  Who  passing  through  the  valley 
of  Baca  make  it  a  well ;  the  rain  also  Jilleth  the 
pools." 


EXTRACTS  PROM  "  MOURNING  FOR  THE  DEAD." 
BY  MARY  G.  WARE, 

How  shall  we  mourn  for  the  dead  ?  Shall 
we  mourn  as  if  they  had  indeed  ceased  to  live, 
or  as  if  they  had  passed  on  before  us  into  a 
higher  and  more  perfected  life  ?  Shall  we,  like 
unbelieving  Jews,  roll  great  stones  upon  the 
graves  of  our  friends,  as  if  we  dreaded  lest  per- 
chance their  bodies  might  escape  from  earth  ? 
And  shall  we  weep  over  those  stones,  as  if  they 
indeed  imprisoned  all  that  remained  to  us  of 
our  friends  ?  Or  shall  we  pray  that  the  heavenly 
powers  may  aid  us  to  roll  away  the  stones  of 
unbelief  that  imprison  our  own  spiritual  per- 
ceptions ;  and,  turning  from  the  material  me 
morials  of  our  friends,  seek  to  feel  their  pres- 
ence in  the  fair  places  of  earth,  where  we  take 
pleasure, — in  the  homes,  where  we  enjoyed 
their  companionship? 

Sensual  grief  may  bo  of  use  to  a  sensual 
mind.  Mourning  garments,  funereal  pomp, 
elaborate  monuments,  may  give  comfort  and  a 
certain  kind  of  consolation  tosuch  minds;  may, 
perhaps,  induce  a  seriousness  of  thought  that 
would  not  otherwise  be  obtained  :  but  it  can 
hardly  be  possible  that  genuiue  Christian  faith 
could  seek  or  fiad  anything  to  satisfy  its  de- 
mands, in  the  hour  of  bereavement,  in  external 
emblems  of  grief,  that  bind  the  soul  to  earth, 
and  hinder  its  upward  aspirations. 

Among  the  tombs  that  have  been  uncovered 
in  the  long-hidden  city  of  Pompeii,  there  is  one 
which  has  carved  upon  it  a  vessel  justanchored, 
and  the  seamen  furling  the  sails.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  truer  image  whereby  to  repre- 
sent the  Christian  idea  of  what  we  call  death. 

*  *  The  early  Christians  recognized  the 
new  aspect  which  the  knowledge  of  immortality 
gave  to  the  death  of  the  body  ;  and  they  soon 
ceased  to  use  the  signs  of  mourning  for  the 
dend,  that,  till  then,  had  been  universal.  They 
felt  that  it  was  wrong  to  mourn  for  the  dead  ; 
and  their  epitaphs  in  the  Eoman  catacombs  still 


testify  to  the  peaceful  trust  and  the  hopeful 
assurance  that  animated  the  minds  of  those  who 
there  deposited  the  mortal  remains,  often  sealed 
with  the  blood  of  martyrdom,  of  those  they  held 
most  dear.  Among  the  thousands  of  inscriptions 
still  to  be  read  there,  there  is  no  allusion  to  be 
found  to  the  giief  of  those  who  were  left  to 
perform  the  last  offices  for  their  friends.  No 
inconsolable  relatives  immortalize  their  tears  on 
those  walls.  The  simplicity  of  a  childlike 
faith,  that  to  die  here  was  to  live  in  the  man- 
sions of  the  all-loving  Father,  seems  to  have 
been  the  abounding  source  whence  flowed  the 
countless  phrases  that  speak  of  death  always  as 
good  rather  than  evil.  The  bad  Latin  in  which 
many  of  the  inscriptions  are  couched  proves  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  dead  were  of  the  lower 
and  little  educate-!  classes  ;  but  all  ranks  seem 
to  have  been  animated  by  the  same  spirit.  Self- 
ish grief  finds  no  expression  there;  and  the 
historians  tell  us,  that  all  signs  of  mourning  in 
dress  were  deemed  unfitting  in  those  who  'be- 
lieved in  the  Christian  immortality.    *  * 

Modern  fashion,  with  its  lugubrious  ensigns 
of  crape  and  bombazine,  steadfastly  testifies  how 
much  the  sensuous  still  predominates  in  the 
views  of  death  held  by  society  at  the  present 
day. 

The  scientific  niceness  of  the  laws  which  con- 
trol the  time  and  the  manner  of  mourning,  from 
its  first  midnight  blackness  through  its  gradual 
shading  off  into  slate  and  gray,  has  so  ludicrous 
a  side,  that  the  pen  of  the  satirist  and  the  pen- 
cil of  the  caricaturist  find  abundant  scope  for 
their  talent  in  delineating  the  shifts  and  sub- 
terfuges of  which  hypocrisy  makes  use  to  simu- 
late a  grief  it  does  not  feel. 

To  feel  no  sorrow  that  our  friends  have  left 
us  is  not  to  be  expected  of  imperfect  humanity. 
We  cannot  keep  our  minds  so  filled  with 
thoughts  of  the  brighter  fate  of  those  who  have 
gone  before  us,  that  our  hearts  will  not  be  sor- 
rowful, or  our  eyes  unmoistened,  at  the  memory 
of  our  own  loss;  but  can  it  be  right,  can  it  be 
anything  but  selfishness,  if  we  abandon  our- 
selves to  grief,  if  we  nourish  it  by  surrounding 
ourselves  with  every  external  sign  of  woe  ?  Are 
we  not  putting  ourselves  in  opposition  to  Provi- 
dence? And  have  we  any  right  to  look  to 
Heaven  for  strength  to  bear  our  bereavements, 
if  we  meet  them  with  a  belief  that  it  is  a  virtue 
in  us  to  cultivate  the  sense  that  they  are  be- 
reavements ? 

The  sting  of  death  is  sin.  If  our  friends 
have  lived  and  died  in  sin,  we  may  well  mourn 
for  them  while  they  live  and  when  they  die  ; 
but  such  mourning  would  naturally  conceal  it- 
self within  the  most  secret  recesses  of  the  heart. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  a  blessed  assurance 
that  our  friends  have  lived  and  died  in  the 
service  of  the  Lord,  let  us  lift  up  our  hearts  m 
thanksgivings  that  they  ha^^e  gone  where  th« 
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eoul's  life  cannot  chan2;e  its  direction,  but  will 
go  on  for  ever  in  the  life  of  grace.  Let  us  be 
drawn  heavenward  more  and  more,  as  the  band 
of  friends  frrows  more  numerous  that  awaits  us 
beyond  the  silent  portal;  and  let  us  believe, 
with  a  lively  fjiith,  that  that  portal  opens,  not 
into  death,  but  into  life  that  knows  neither  dis- 
ease nor  decay  nor  end.  Let  us  muse  upon  the 
blessedness  of  that  life  until  a  holy  flame  of  love 
shall  burn  within  our  hearts,  until  heavenly 
light  shall  illumine  our  inward  eye;  and  then 
let  us  forbear  from  disfiguring:  our  countenances 
with  sorrow,  as  though  grief  were  a  meritorious 
passion  ;  and  let  us  not  shroud  our  persons  in 
a  raiment  appropriate  only  as  an  expression  of 
grief  that  knows  no  consolation. 

The  extreme  to  which  the  ornamentation  of 
burial-places  is  often  carried  is  another  fashion 
that  has  a  tendency  to  interfere  with  a  true 
view  of  death.  If  the  dead  are  risen,  why 
should  we  linger  with  impassioned  fondness 
about  the  spot  where  the  soul's  cast-off  garment 
lies  mouldering  ?  It  may  be  said  that  this  is 
but  a  harmless  sentimentalism  ;  but  it  involves 
much  more  than  that. 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  one  who  has  a  clear, 
undoubting  faith  in  the  spiritual  existence  of  a 
departed  friend,  can  cling  with  fondness  to  the 
worn-out  clothing  of  that  friend's  mortality. 
Such  an  indulgence  of  the  natural  feelings  must 
tend  to  materialize  the  mind,  and  to  prevent  a 
living  faith  in  the  present,  conscious  existence 
of  those  we  mourn.  It  must  prolong  the  state 
of  mourning  in  the  mind,  and  impede  our  growth 
into  that  state  of  acquiescence  to  the  Divine 
Will  which  alone  can  give  us  true  peace  in  the 
contemplation  of  our  bereavement.  They  have 
forgotten  their  material  bodies  :  why  should  we 
love  to  remember  them  ?  They  cannot  come 
down  to  us  in  our  materialism;  but  we  may  lift 
ourselves  toward  them  by  elevating  our  minds 
into  a  true  spiritualism. 

*  *  Our  friends^  we  certainly  hope,  are 
risen  into  a  happy  home,  freed  from  disease  and 
material  disturbances  of  every  sort,  and  begin- 
ning a  course  of  spiritual  growth  higher  and 
purer  than  anything  that  could  have  been  at- 

ained  in  this  world.  They  have  graduated,  as 
it  were,  from  this  lower,  preparatory  school, 
because  the  time  had  come  when  it  was  best  for 
them  to  go  up  higher.  They  still  love  us,  and 
sympathize  with  us,  and  long  to  help  us  to  come 
up  where  they  are.  Can  this  love  and  this 
sympathy  be  answered  to  by  us,  if,  while  they 
are  being  initiated  into  those  higher  pursuits 
and  joys,  we  are  absorbed  in  the  choosing  and 
f-baping  of  garments  by  which  to  show  how 
sorry  we  are  that  our  friends  are  so  lifted  up ; 
or  if  we  are  haunting,  with  tearful  eyes,  the 
spot  where  their  poor  earthly  remains  lie  buried  ? 

*  *  If  we  insist  upon  clinging  to  all  of 
our  friends  that  belonged  to  earth ;  if  we  dwell 


with  morbid  wilfulness  upon  all  that  we  have 
lost,  and  delight  in  testifying  to  our  grief  by  all 
the  material  signs  that  dress  and  sculpture  can 
supply,  visiting  the  tomb  as  if  our  friend  really 
rested  there, — we  can  hardly  fail  to  materialize 
our  views  of  death  and  of  the  life  after  death. 
By  the  homage  we  offer  to  the  dead  body  of  our 
friend,  we  may  diminish  our  spiritual  conscious- 
ness of  that  friend's  now  living  existence. 

"  They  are  not  here,  they  are  risen,"  is  the 
appropriate  motto  for  our  burial-places;  and 
those  inspired  words  should  be  so  written  on 
our  memories,  that  they  may  lift  our  hearts  up- 
ward whenever  we  find  ourselves  clinging 
mournfully  to  material  memorials  or  emblems, 
that  can  only  chain  our  thoughts  to  earth. 

Angels  rolled  away  the  stone  that  only  seemed 
to  imprison  the  body  of  the  Lord  :  let  us  not 
pile  monuments  above  the  bodies  of  our  friends, 
as  if  we  would  indeed  hold  them  in  bonds. 

The  barren  spots,  fertile  only  in  thorns  and 
briers,  that  have  been  given  over  to  the  dead 
in  many  places,  lack  decency,  and  are  unseem- 
ly;  but,  to  a  Christian  eye,  a  burial-place  given 
over  to  ostentatious  display  can  hardly  be  more 
attractive.  Heathenism  seems  to  "  reign  in 
triumph  here." 

Modern  times  have  yet  to  learn  what  a  truly 
Christian  burial-place  should  be.  Not  a  place 
so  poor,  that  it  should  seem  as  if  the  avarice  of 
the  living  grudged  room  for  the  decent  disposal 
i>f  the  bodies  of  the  dead  ;  nor  yet  so  fine  as  to 
offer  a  hideous  contrast  to  the  decay  it  covers. 

Pride  and  ostentation  meet  us  ever3^where 
while  we  live  in  this  world  :  but  let  us  at  least 
hope  that  the  day  may  come,  even  on  earth, 
when  a  purified  Christian  taste  may  learn  to 
perceive  that  simplicity  should  reign  in  the 
burial-place,  if  nowhere  else  ;  that  humility, 
though  little  admired  elsewhere,  is  at  least  be- 
coming at  the  grave. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  1,  1865. 


The  New  Year. — "And  He  that  sat  upon 
the  throne  said.  Behold  I  make  all  things  new. 
And  he  said  unto  me  write  :  for  these  words 
are  true  and  faithful."  So  young  is  the  New 
Year  in  the  world's  history,  that  as  yet  little 
of  sorrow  or  tribulation,  temptation  or  repent- 
ance, mars  its  virgin  purity.  The  thoughts, 
emotions,  and  actions,  that  disiinguished  its 
predecessor,  may  widely  differ  from  those  by 
which  it  shall  be  characterized.  The  successes 
or  failures  of  the  past  can  not  be  attributed  to 
it,  for  by  its  own  merits  or  demerits  alone  can 
it  be  judged  or  designated.    May  we  so  freight 
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it  with  kind  acts  and  holy  deeds,  that  when  it 
also  becomes  numbered  with  the  past,  its  mem- 
ory may  rise  up  and  call  us  blessed. 

The  present  is  a  time  abundant  in  opportu- 
nities for  the  exercise  of  our  nobler  qualities. 
Our  sympathies  are  continually  enlisted  for  the 
sick,  the  suffering,  or  the  destitute,  and  few  are 
the  hearts  and  hands  that  have  not  responded. 
The  affections  of  most  have  gone  out  into  ac- 
tive effort,  and  many  instances  of  noble  disin- 
terestedness might  be  recorded.  The  desire  to 
contribute  toward  the  amelioration  of  the  sor- 
rows of  others,  has  been  almost  universal,  and 
the  effect  of  this  reciprocity  of  need  and  relief, 
has  undoubfedly  been  to  quicken  the  sensibili- 
ties, mollify  the  heart,  and  improve  the  char- 
acter ;  for, 

"  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained, 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  dew  from  heaven, 
Upon  the  place  beneath  ;  it  is  twice  blessed 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes." 

So  various  and  extended  are  the  fields  of 
labor,  that  there  is  room  and  work  for  all. 
Among  the  first,  we  would  enumerate  the  oppor- 
tunity now  presented  to  relieve  the  embarrass- 
ments of  our  Friends  in  a  neighboring  State. 
Their  storehouses  have  been  pillaged,  their 
provisions  for  the  winter  consumed,  or  appro- 
priated, and  some  of  them  even  deprived  of  all 
means  of  supporting  their  families.  Unless 
aid  is  promptly  rendered,  their  condition  must 
continue  to  be  one  of  difficulty  and  suffering, 
augmented  by  the  severity  of  an  inclement 
season. 

Then  the  indigent  Freedmen,  who  are  still 
coming  by  hundreds  within  our  precincts,  ask- 
ing for  garments  to  cover  their  shivering  forms. 
Let  us  not  neglect  their  petitions,  lest  we  avert 
Prom  ourselves  the  gracious  benediction,  In- 
asmuch as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

"  The  poor  we  have  always  with  us,"  and 
know  too  well  the  sad  circumstances  in  which 
many  of  them  are  placed.  A  little  timely  help, 
ar  word  of  sympathy,  or  visit  of  interest  from 
those  more  favorably  situated  than  themselves, 
sheers  them  when  under  discouragement,  and 
?ives  an  impetus  to  their  life  of  toil  and  priva- 
ion,  by  causing  them  to  feel  they  are  not  with- 
>ut  friends.  We  must  not  forget  that  those  we 
lometiraes  stamp  as  the  thriftless  and  improvi- 
ient,  receive  such  slight  compensation  for  their 


uncertain  labor,  that  the  present  need,  absorbs 
all  their  little  means,  and  it  is  not  in  their 
power  to  make  provision  for  the  future.  We 
are  told  that,  "  He  who  giveth  to  the  poor 
lendeth  to  the  Lord/'  and  again,  "  From  him 
that  would  borrow  of  thee,  turn  not  thou 
away," 

Apart  from  these,  our  domestic  and  social 
duties  must  be  considered  and  performed,  and 
our  mental  wants  met  and  ministered  unto. 
This  is  part  of  the  work  that  rests  upon  us  m 
the  New  Year.  Let  us  accept  it  in  the  confi- 
dence that  "  He  who  ruleth  over  all,"  has 
given  us  the  ability  so  closely  to  walk  by  his 
teachings,  that  it  may  be  not  only  a  year  of 
labor,  but  also  of  usefulness  and  enjoyaient. 

A  friend  has  furnished  us  with  a  copy  of  the 
debates  of  the  Convention  appointed  by  the 
people  of  Maryland,  to  frame  a  new  Constitu- 
tion, and  also  a  copy  of  that  instrument  which 
was  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  qualified 
voters,  and  is  now  the  law  of  the  State. 

The  debates  were  on  some  subjects  in  which 
the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  are  deep- 
ly interested,  and  occupied  several  days.  Our 
limits  forbid  extended  extracts,  but  we  will 
briefly  advert  to  the  action  on  the  subject 
of  Marriage,"  and  of  "  Militia  and  Military 
Affairs." 

The  provision  of  the  law  of  Maryland,  as  it 
has  long  stood  in  relation  to  marriage,  is : 

"  The  rites  of  marriage  between  any  white 
persons,  citizens  or  inhabitants  of  this  State, 
shall  not  be  celebrated  by  any  person  within 
this  State,  unless  by  some  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel, ordained  according  to  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  his  or  her  church,  or  in  such  manner 
as  is  used  and  practised  by  the  society  of  people 
called  Quakers." 

It  was  alleged,  that  there  were  50,000  He- 
brews or  Jews,  for  which  the  present  law  makes 
no  provision,  as  a  Jewish  Habbi  is  not  a  min- 
ister of  the  Gospel ;  that  the  law  had  reference 
to  whi/e  persons  alone,  thus  excluding  colored 
persons  in  the  State. 

One  of  the  speakers  remarked  : 
"  I  regard  this  whole  idea  that  has  pervaded 
the  law  of  Maryland  from  the  beginning  until 
now,  that  marriage  must  only  be  solemnized  by 
a  minister  of  some  religious  denomination,  or  as 
it  is  phrased,  a  minister  of  the  Christian  religion, 
as  being  to  a  certain  degree  a  relic  of  an  old 
superstition.    I  find  no  trace  that  for  4,000 
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years  of  the  history  of  the  world  there  was  any 
solemnization  of  marriage  as  a  sacrament  by  any 
decree  of  the  Almip^bty  or  from  any  other  source; 
nor  do  1  find  in  the  Christian  religion  any  one 
word  establishing  marriage  as  a  sacrament,  or 
defining  that  it  should  be  performed  by  minis- 
ters of  the  church  J  I  think  it  a  relic  of  cburch 
despotism,  instituted  originally  by  particular 
powerful  churches,  coming  down  through  tbe 
various  denominations  of  the  Christian  church, 
and  partaking  of  the  old  idea  of  caste,  which 
associates  all  ministers  together  in  some  degree 
for  the  preservation  of  their  particular  charac- 
ter.'^ 

Several  amendments  to  the  Constitution  were 
offered  and  rejected,  but  the  following  was  finally 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  44  yeas  to  24  nays  : 

"And  shall  provide  that  any  persons  pre- 
vented by  conscientious  scruples  from  being 
married  by  any  of  the. existing  provisions  of  law, 
may  be  married  by  any  judge  or  clerk  of  any 
court  of  record,  or  any  judge  of  the  orphans' 
court,  or  any  mayor  of  any  incorporated  city  in 
this  State." 

The  following  amendment  to  the  present 
militia  law,  which  requires  every  able-bodied 
male  citizen  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45  to 
be  enrolled  for  military  services,  was  offered  by 
a  member  of  our  Society,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Convention : 

"  But  persons  whose  religious  opinions  and 
conscientious  scruples  forbid  them  to  bear  arms, 
shall  be  relieved  from  doing  so,  on  producing  to 
the  prv)per  authorities  satisfactory  proof  that 
they  are  thus  conscientious.'' 

It  was  proposed  that  conscientious  persons 
should  not  be  compelled  to  bear  arms  in  time 
of  peace,  but  should  pay  an  equivalent  for  per- 
sonal service;  to  which  it  was  replied: 

"  That  there  is  a  class  of  persons  in  this  State 
that  are  really  and  truly  conscientious  against 
bearing  arms,  and  that  it  is  for  their  relief  that 
the  amendment  is  offered.  It  has  been  very 
carefully  drawn  up,  so  as  to  require  the  pro- 
duction of  satisfactory  proof  that  they  are  thus 
conscientious,  and  would  not  include  those  who 
are  conscientiously  opposed  to  this  war  in  pre- 
ference to  any  other,  but  only  those  who  are 
really  and  truly  conscientious  with  regard  to  all 
war.  They  cannot  render  any  equivalentat  all.'' 

The  proposition  gave  rise  to  considerable  dis- 
cussion,, and  it  was  urged  that  Friends,  and  all 
others  who  live  under  the  government  and  re- 
ceive its  protection,  were  bound  as  good  citizens 
"  to  be  dutiful  to  the  powers  that  be,"  and 


In  reply  to  which,  it  was  stated  by  a  member 
of  the  Convention,  that  ^'  upon  the  question  of 
expediency  alone,  it  might  be  well  for  gentlemen 
to  consider  whether  the  services  of  men  consci- 
entiously opposed  to  bearing  arms,  who  have  for 
many  years  of  history  suffered  oppression  and 
suffered  death  rather  than  to  resort  to  defend- 
ing- themselves  by  arms,  if  forced  into  your 
military  service,  would  avail  anything.  Would 
not  they  be  merelv  men  taken  to  the  slaughter? 
They  are  men  forbidden  by  what  they  believe  to 
be  a  high  religious  principle,  by  what  they  think 
to  be  their  first  duty,  their  duty  to  their  God, 
from  bearing  arms;  believing  the  bearing  of 
arms  to  be  inconsistent  with  their  duty  to  their 
God,  would  they  not  be  merely  inefficient 
soldiers,  men  taken  into  your  military  ranks 
simply  to  be  slaughtered?'' 

"  It  has  been  argued  here  that  these  men  ask 
you  to  protect  them,  and  are  unwilling  to  pro- 
tect themselves.  There  never  has  been  an  in- 
stance in  which  these  men  have  asked  you  to 
protect  them  by  force  of  arms.  The  ordinary 
protection  against  violence,  they  pay  for  in  their 
taxes,  and  you  a^e  bound  to  furnish  it  them. 
They  have  never  made  a  request  for  any  organ- 
ized military  force  to  protect  them.  They  have 
alvrays  taken  the  consequences, — they  have 
always  said,  these  are  our  principles,  and  we 
are  willing  to  stand  our  lot  and  take  the 
result." 

The  amendment  was  finally  adopted  and  is 
now  part  of  the  law  of  the  State. 


Married,  at  Chatham,  Columbia  County,  New- 
York,  on  5th  day,  the  22d  of  l'2th  month,  1864, 
according  to  tbe  order  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
Robert  R.  Coleman,  of  Clinton,  Duchess  County, 
New  York,  to  Julia  M.,  daughter  of  John  and  Cla- 
rissa CufSa,  of  the  former  place. 


"  to  render  unto  Cassar 
Csesar's,"*  &c. 


the  thius^s  that  are 


Died,  at  her  residence,  in  Farming^on,  Ontario 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  4th  of  4th  month,  1864,  Loretta 
Kkight,  wife  of  John  Knight,  in  tbe  nst  year  of  her 
age;  a  member  of  Farmington  Moatblj  Meeting. 
This  dear  Friend  departed  in  peace,  leaving  to  her 
surviving  relatives  and  friends  the  blessed  assur- 
ance that  their  loss  was  her  eternal  gain. 

 ^  on  the  25th  of  9th  month,  1864,  at  her  resi- 
dence in  Williams  county,  Ohio,  Martha  A.,  wife 
of  Asher  Ely,  in  the  43d  year  of  her  age  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Battle  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Mich. 

 on  the  nth  of  lltb  month,  1864,  of  diph- 
theria, Margaret  Ann,  daughter  of  Nehemiah  and 
Sarah  M.  Brown,  aged  8  years;  of  Maple  Grove 
Monthly  Meeting,  Ind. 

 ,  on  the  nth  of  11th  month,  1864,  Oliver 

Elwood,  aged  2  years,  son  of  Joseph  W.  and  Pris 
cilia  M.  Moore,  of  Maple  Grove,  Huntington  county, 
iLdiana. 

 ,  on  the  20th  of  11th  month,  1864,  at  the  resi 

dence  of  her  brother-in-law,  Henry  Pike,  in  her 
native  neighborhood,  Phebe  Walton,  in  the  86ih 
year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Bjberry  Monthly 
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Meeting  of  Friends.  Although  much  of  her  life  wag 
spent  in  comparative  retirement,  making  no  con- 
spicuous display  of  her  benevolence  or  charitable 
acts,  yet  her  sympathies  were  alive  for  the  poor  and 
distressed,  often  affording  them  relief.  Verily  she 
had  her  reward,  in  the  beautiful  prospect  which 
opened  before  her  when  her  end  drew  near,  and  the 
peaceful  close  with  which  she  was  favored. 


^  The  Association  of  Friends,  for  the  Relief  of  the 
.Sufferin<^  poor,  will  meet  this  evening,  1st  month 
7tb,  18G'5,  at  half-past  seven  o'clock. 

Joseph  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Clerk. 


The  Executive  Committee  for  promoting  subscrip- 
tions to  Swarthmore  College  will  meet  on  6th  day 
1st,  month  13tb,  1865,  at  11  o'clock. 

J.  M.  Tku-man,  Jk.,  Clerk. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
friends'  social  LYCEUM. 

The  Lecture  at  the  meeting  of  the  Social 
Lyceum,  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  instant, 
was  by  Edward  Parrish,  in  continuation  of  ihe 
course  on  Natural  History.  It  opened  with  an 
allusion  to  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky. 
The  guide  who  leads  the  traveller  through  the 
mazes  of  this  vast  cavern,  lights  a  torch  at  the 
entrance,  which  he  points  to  the  numerous  ob- 
jects of  interest  which  line  its  walls  or  droop 
from  its  roof.  Each  one  is  separately  examined 
and  admired  ;  but  when  he  reaches  one  of  the 
grand  temples  or  passes  beneath  some  magnifi- 
cent archway,  the  torch  is  applied  to  a  pile, 
which,  as  it  blazes  forth,  gives  glimpses,  how- 
ever brief  and  imperfect,  of  the  whole. 

So  in  these  lectures  we  would  seek  to  light 
up  with  the  torch  of  Science  some  of  the  gems 
in  the  great  temple  we  are  exploring,  while 
occasionally  we  seek  to  kindle  a  fire  which  will 
reveal,  however  obscurely,  a  glimpse  of  the 
vast  proportions  and  imposing'beauties  which 
iu  the  daikness  were  unrevealed. 

In  the  statement  made  in  the  previous  lec 
ture  of  the  Composition  of  the  Atmosphere, 
carbonic  acid  was  mentioned  as  a  unilbrm 
constituent,  small  ia  proportion,  but  vast  in 
amount,  by  the  wonderful  law  of  the  diffusion 
of  gases,  always  maintaining  about  the  same 
proportion,  whether  the  air  be  taken  from  the 
valley  or  mountain  top.  by  the  sea  side  or  on 
the  desert.-  We  now  proceed  to  look  more 
critically  into  this  invisible  and  yet  potent  ele- 
ment. A  cubic  foot  of  air  does  not  contain 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  yet  it  is  calculated  that  the  great  aerial 
3cean  in  which  our  planet  is  bathed,  contains 
millions  of  billions  of  tons  of  this  compound  of 
carbon  and  oxygen.  You  are  all  doubtless 
aware,  said  the  lecturer,  that  chemical  com 
pounds  are  generally  destitute  of  the  apparent 
3haracters  of  either  of  their  constituents,  and 
bere  you  have  a  striking  illustration  of  this 


.  great  law.    Carbon  is  one  of  those  elements 
which  exists  in  the  most  strangely  different 
conditions.    We  find  it  as  charcoal  or  lamp- 
!  black  ;  as  graphite  or  plumbago,  the  material 
j  of  which  our  lead-pencils  and  crayons  are  made; 
I  and  as  that  most  beautiful  of  all  crystalline  sub- 
!  stances,  the  diamond.    How  wonderful  is  this 
i  fact;  the  beneficent  Author  of  all  created  things 
I  gives  to  the  chemist  a  limited  number  of  sub- 
(  stances,  only  about  sixty,  into  which  all  the 
vast  variety  of  materials  can  be  reduced  ;  but 
few  of  these,  as  before  stated,  are  generally  dif- 
fused ;  but  of  these  few  nearly  all  are  capable 
of  existing  in  different  conditions,  having  vary- 
ing properties  and  powers,  in  fact  taking  on  all 
the  characters  which  in  the  economy  of  nature 
could  make  them  useful  and  universally  appli- 
cable. So  carbon,  which  has  been  made  so  hard 
and  brilliant,  as  even  to  cut  glass,  and  has 
in  all  ages  excited  the  liveliest  emotions  of  de- 
light by  its  high  refractive  powers,  its  sparkling 
brilliance,  has  also  been  made  soft  and  black 
for  the  artist's  pencil  and  the  printer's  ink,  and  so 
indestructible  by  atmospheric  agents  that  the 
page  printed  near  four  hundred  years  ago  is 
almost   as   distinct   now  as  when  it  issued 
fresh  from  the  rude  press  of  Guttemberg  or 
Faust. 

Those  properties  which  fit  carbon  in  the 
form  of  coal  for  its  invaluable  applications  in 
the  arts  of  civilized  life,  as  a  means  of  heat 
and  an  agent  for  the  reduction  of  the  metals; 
and  its  liquid  combination,  coal  oil,  just  now 
claiming  so  much  attention  here  in  Pennsjlva- 
nia  as  a  source  of  wealth,  and  throughout  the 
world  as  supplying  by  its  wonderful  adjust- 
ments to  the  atmosphere  the  means  of  artificial 
light;  all  these  seem  to  invite  our  examination 
and  study  iu  contemplating  the  universal  fit- 
ness of  things.  But  the  special  subject  on  which 
we  designed  to  dwell  is  its  combination  with 
oxygen  as  carbonic  acid.  If,  like  sulphur  or 
nitrogen,  carbon  had  formed  with  oxygen  a 
corrosive  liquid,  it  would  have  had  a  less  con- 
spicuous but  not  less  necessary  place  to  fill  in 
the  economy  of  nature;  if  like  phosphorus  or 
silicon  it  had  formed  a  solid  acid,  it  would  have 
been  widely  diffused  in  the  mineral  kingdom, 
but  not  suited  to  be  breathed  by  plants,  and  to 
form  that  invisible  circulating  medium  by 
which  the  ceaseless  changes  in  the  organic 
world  are  carried  on.  As  it  is,  carbonic  acid 
is  wholly  invisible  and  unappreciable  by  any  of 
our  senses;  its  presence  in  the  air  has  only 
been  detected  within  the  last  two  hundred 
years.  Combined  with  lime,  it  exists  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  one-half  the  weight  of  lime- 
stone and  chalk,  and  in  many  other  carbonates, 
which  enter  largely  into  the  crust  of  the  earth. 
From  these  it  is  eliminated  by  chemical  pro- 
cesses constantly  going  on,  and  dissolved  by 
the  water  which  percolates  through  the  soil. 
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The  solubility  of  this  gas  in  water,  and  the 
solubility  of  limestone  rocks  in  water  saturated 
with  it,  were  phenomena  described  as  of  im- 
portance in  connection  with  the  construction 
of  coral  reefs  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  else- 
where, and  the  formation  of  the  outer  envelops 
of  Crustacea  or  shell  fishes. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  of  our  tracing  the 
argument  as  to  the  wonderful  adaptations  of 
this  subtle  constituent  of  the  atmosphere  to  its 
purposes  in  the  economy  of  nature,  but  we 
notice,  in  conclusion,  its  function  in  the  vege- 
table and  animal  economy. 

Carbonic  acid  furnishes  the  food  of  plants. 
The  history  of  the  plant-cell,  as  already  laid 
before  the  Lyceum  in  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Hunt, 
have  shown  that  on  its  internal  membranous 
wall  the  transformations  occur  by  which  the 
carbonic  acid  and  water  in  the  sap  and  in  the 
surrounding  atmosphere  are  converted  into  the 
organizable  fluid  out  of  which  the  tissues  of 
the  plant  are  formed.  This  metamorphose  is 
accomplished  in  the  leaf,  under  the  stimulus  of 
the  sun's  ray.  Nineteen  ounces  of  wood  con- 
tain nine  ounces  of  carbon  and  ten  ounces  of 
water;  and  this  is  formed  from  thirty-three 
ounces  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  requisite  pro- 
portion of  water. 

Thus  it  was  shown  that  the  sunbeam,  in  the 
organic  world,  reverses  the  process  of  combus- 
tion, overcomes  the  intense  afl&nity  of  oxygen 
for  carbon,  which  by  the  aid  of  the  plant-cell 
it  weaves  into  innumerable  forms  of  utility  and 
of  beauty;  while  by  the  animal  which  con- 
sumes starchy,  mucilaginous,  oily  and  saccha- 
rine fo 'd,  and  burns  these  up  in  its  lungs,  the 
same  elements  are  reunited  and  exhaled  again 
into  the  atmosphere,  to  go  their  rounds  again 
in  the  cycle  of  changes,  which  with  ceaseless 
activity,  but  with  unvarying  regularity,  have 
been  ordained  from  the  beginning. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer, 
MECHANISM  IN  NATURE. 
(Continued  from  page  664.  ) 

It  does  not  matter  to  what  class  of  animated 
beings  we  turn  we  find  evidences  of  the  Divine 
contriving  mind,''  in  which  means  are  adapted 
to  ends,  and  instruments  furnished  for  special 
uses,  fitted  to  the  wants  of  the  creature  possess- 
ing them. 

We  are  not  confined  to  a  limited  range  of  life 
ia  which  some  curious  organ  or  device  is  found 
indispensabje  to  the  existence  and  well- being  of 
the  individual  of  which  it  constitutes  an  essen- 
tial part,  nor  is  it  difficult  to  observe  that  it  may 
furnish  a  type,  or  principle,  or  pattern  which 
we  can  imitate  to  advantage,  and  fashion  its  like 
into  an  implement  of  use  for  the  betterment  of 
our  lives  and  living. 

Every  animal  is  composed  of  parts,  each  of 
which  is  adapted  to  every  other  part,  as  well  as 


to  the  welfare  of  all,  and  embraces  a  mechan 
ism  more  or  less  complex,  designed  to  secure' 
existence  and  enjoyment  duringits  allotted  termi 
of  life  in  the  realm  of  Nature,  and  to  proraotei 
the  performance  of  its  share  of  the  great  work 
continually  going  on  in  the  world  around  us. 

The  study  of  the  "  appliances  and  means" 
with  which  many  little  creatures  are  gifted  for 
beneficont  purposes,  forms  a  part  of '  mechanical 
education  not  yet  embraced  in  the  curriculum 
of  a  college  course,  nor  even  has  the  Polytech- 
nic condescended  to  notice  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  pigmy  engineers  and  architects 
with  which  the  world  teems. 

"We  will  now  present  the  reader  with  the  de- 
scription of  a  device  which  he  may  have  never 
seen  used,  but  of  which  he  has  certainly  heard 
something. 

The  inhabitants  of  our  south-western  country 
have  an  astonishing  command  of  the  lasso, 
which  they  throw  with  surprising  certainty  and 
force  when  in  close  pursuit  of  the  wild  beasts 
of  the  prairie. 

They  are  propably  not  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  Sea-Anemone — a  little  animal  of  low  orga- 
nization— is  furnished  by  Nature  with  quite  a 
number  of  lassos  for  securing  food.  They  are 
meejj  coiled  up  in  little  cells,  from  which  the 
animals  have  the  power  to  throw  them  and  en- 
tangle "  any  little  shrimp  or  shell  swimming 
about  the  water,  which  they  may  fancy  for  a 
meal." 

These  microscopic  lassos  are  flung  around 
heedless  shrimps  with  a  dexterity,  defying  bar- 
baric skill,  and  proving  the  clumsiness  of  hu- 
man inventions,  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  these  little  marines,  the  better  used  to 
handling  ropes,  perhaps  strike  their  victims 
dead  with  the  touchof  "  these  poisonous  whips," 

The  lasso  probably  required  little  ingenuity 
to  suggest  its  use  for  capturing  animals,  but  it 
is  certain  that  its  successful  employment  at  the 
highest  speed  on  horseback,  can  only  be  at- 
tained by  long  continued  practice,  both  for  man 
and  horse. 

To  possess  it  with  a  paralyzing  power  like 
that  of  the  Sea-Anemone,  would  characterize  it 
as  a  modern  invention  of  no  mean  merit 
— a  device  of  the  Electric  Harpoon  order — ca- 
pable of  striking  the  great  Leviathan  dumb  at 
a  single  blow. 

Human  necessity  was,  no  doubt,  the  mother 
of  the  lasso  invention,  as  with  the  most  rude 
and  uncultivated  people,  thread,  cords,  and 
ropes  were  in  common  use  for  various  purposes. 
It  would  be  an  easy  transition  from  the  use  of  a 
rope  as  a  halter  for  domesticated  animal'^,  to  i^s 
employment  in  the  chase  in  securing  wild  ones. 
The  ancient  uiethod  of  tying  tame  cattle  by  the 
horns,  would  r;aturally  suggest  the  feasibility  of 
capturing  the  untamed  by  throwing  a  noose 
over  them. 
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In  the  absence  of  powder  and  ball,  the  lasso, 
its  extreme  simplicity,  is  a  very  creditable 
3vice,  especially  when  considered  in  connec- 
on  with  the  skilful  arm  which  flings  it,  as  it 
as  not  copied  from  Nature — its  diminutive 
id  superior  prototype  not  then  discovered  in 
iim  ocean's  caves,''— it  must  be  set  down  as 
ne  of  the  firstlings  of  human  genius. 
The  poisonous  whips  of  these  Flowers  of  the 
ea,  with  which  Nature  has  so  kindly  provided 
lem,  as  a  compensation  for  their  fixed  condi- 
on  of  life,  have,  however,  an  infinite  advan- 
ige  over  the  lassos  of  men,  in  benumbing  their 
ray,  as  well  as  in  drawing  it  to  their  mouths 
od  possessing  at  the  same  time  a  severe  and 
ffective  simplicity  far  superior  to  any  instru- 
lent  of  human  invention.  Y. 
12th  mo.  20,  1864. 

God  has  given  us  all  the  power  of  being  a 
omfort  to  somebody. 

THE  LITTLE  PEOPLE. 

A  DREARY  place  would  be  this  earth 

Were  there  no  little  people  in  it; 
The  song  of  life  would  lose  its  mirth, 

Were  there  no  children  to  begin  it. 

No  little  forms,  like  buds  to  grow, 

And  make  the  admiring  heart  surrender  ; 

No  little  hands  on  breast  and  brow, 

To  keep  the  thrilling  love-chords  tender. 

No  babe  within  our  arras  to  leap, 

No  little  feet  toward  slumber  tending  ; 

No  little  knee  in  prayer  to  bend, 
Our  lips  the  sweet  words  lending. 

What  would  the  mothers  do  for  work, 
Were  there  no  pants  or  jackets  tearing? 

Nor  tiny  dresses  to  embroider? 

No  cradle  for  their  watchful  caring  ? 

No  rosy  boys,  at  wintry  morn, 

With  satchel  to  the  school-house  hasting  ; 
No  merry  shouts  as  home  they  rush, 

No  precious  morsel  for  iheir  tasting  ? 

Tall,  grave,  grown  people  at  the  door, 
Tall,  grave,  grown  people  at  the  table; 

The  men  on  business  all  intent, 

The  dames  lugubrious  as  they're  able. 

The  sterner  souls  would  get  more  stern, 
Unfeeling  natures  more  inhuman, 

And  man  to  stoic  coldness  turn, 

And  woman  would  be  less  than  woman. 

For  in  that  clime  towards  which  we  reach, 
Through  Time's  mysterious,  dim  unfolding, 

The  liitle  ones  with  cherub  smile 

Are  still  our  Father's  face  beholding. 

So  said  His  voice  in  whom  we  trust, 
When  in  Judea's  realm  a  preacher, 

He  made  a  child  confront  the  proud. 
And  be  in  simple  guise  their  teacher. 

Life's  song,  indeed,  would  lose  i?s  charm, 
Were  there  no  babies  to  begin  it ; 

A  doleful  place  this  world  would  ^e, 
Were  there  uo  little  people  ia  it. 


"  IT  LS  MORE  BLESSED." 

Give  !  as  the  morning  that  flows  out  of  heaven  ; 
Give  !  as  the  waves  when  their  channel  is  riven  I 
Give  !  as  the  free  air  and  sunshine  are  given  I 

Lavishly,  utterly,  joyfully  give, 
Not  the  waste  drops  of  thy  cup  overflowing, 
Not  the  faint  sparks  of  thy  hearth  ever  glowing, 
Not  a  pale  bud  from  the  June  roses  blowing ; 

Give  as  He  gave  thee  who  gave  thee  to  live. 

Pour  out  thy  love  like  the  rush  of  a  river, 

Wasting  its  waters,  for  ever  and  ever. 

Through  the  burnt  sands  that  reward  not  the  giver  ; 

Silent  or  songful,  thou  nearest  the  sea. 
Scatter  thy  life  as  the  summer's  shower  pouring  I 
What  if  no  bird  through  the  pearl-rain  is  soaring? 
What  if  no  blossom  looks  upward  adoring? 

Look  to  the  life  that  was  lavished  for  thee  ! 

Give,  though  -thy  heart  may  be  wastefl  and  weary. 
Laid  on  an  altar  all  ashen  and  dreary; 
Though  from  its  pulses  a  faint  miserere 

Beats  to  thy  soul  the  sad  presage  of  fate; 
Bind  it  with  cords  of  unshrinking  devotion, 
Smile  at  the  song  of  its  restless  emotion, 
'Tis  the  stern  hymn  of  eternity's  ocean  ; 
Hear,  and  in  silence  thy  future  await. 

So  the  wild  wind  strews  its  perfumed  caresses,  - 
Evil  and  thankless  the  desert  it  blesses  ; 
Bitter  the  wave  that  its  soft  pinion  presses; 

Never  it  ceaseth  to  whisper  and  sing. 
What  if  the  hard  heart  give  thorns  for  thy  roses? 
What  if  on  rocks  thy  tired  bosom  reposes? 
Sweeter  is  music  with  minor-keyed  closes. 

Fairest  the  vines  that  on  ruin  will  cling. 

Almost  the  day  of  thy  giving  is  over  ; 

Ere  from  the  grass  dies  the  bee-haunted-clover. 

Thou  wilt  have  vanished  from  friend  and  from  lover ; 

What  shall  thy  longing  avail  in  the  grave  ? 
Give  as  the  heart  gives  whose  fetters  are  breaking, 
Life,  love  and  hope,  all  thy  dreams  and  thy  wakiog  ; 
Soon  heaven's  river  thy  soul-fever  slaking. 

Thou  shalt  know  God,  and  the  gift  that  he  gave. 


The  Electric  Light  for  Lighthouses. — 
A  parliamentary  paper,  recently  issued,  con- 
tains further  reports  of  Professor  Faraday  on 
the  employment  of  the  electric  light  at  Dun- 
geness.    It  has  been  on  trial  for  nine  months ; 
failed  only  once  for  two  minutes,  another  lime 
for  thirty  seconds,  and  on  a  few  other  occasions 
for  shorter  intervals.    Professor  Faraday  eati- 
mates  the  light  to  be  eight  times  as  intense  a* 
that  of  the  Grisnel  lighthouse,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  in  sight  of  Dungeness.  No 
reliable  experiments  have  yet  been  made  tp 
ascertain  the  superior  degree  of  power  of  the 
electric  rays  in  penetrating  a  foggy  atmosphere, 
which  is  a  point  of  great  importance.  Eegard- 
ing  the  question  of  cost,  it  appears,  from  the 
parliamentary  returns,  that  the  expenses  in- 
curred for  the  establishment  of  the  appara»tns 
at  Dungeness  amounted  to  £6,370,  and  thecBti- 
mated  charge  for  maintaining  the  electric  light 
is  jG724  per  annum.    Its  great  co^t  has  caused 
it  to  be  rejected  by  thos^  who  have  charge  of 
th§  Ughthouse  syslieiii. 
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Fromjhe  Atlantic  Monthly. 
THE  HIGHLAND  LIGHT. 
(Continued  from  page  684.) 

Truro  was  settled  in  the  year  1700  as  Dan- 
gcrjidd.    This  was  a  very  appropriate  came, 
tor  I  read  on  a  monument  in  the  graveyard 
near  Pamet  River  the  following  inscription  : — 
Sacred 
to  the  memory  of 
57  citizens  of  Truro, 
"  ^       wbo  were  lost  in  seven 

vessels,  which 
foundered  at  sea  iu 
the  memorable  gale 
of  Oct.  3d,  1841. 

Their  names  and  ages  by  families  were  recorded 
on  different  sides  of  the  stone.  They  are  said 
to  haVe  been  lost  on  George's  Bank,  and  I  was 
told  that  only  one  vessel  drifted  ashore  on  the 
back  .side  of  the  Cape,  with  the  boys  locked 
into  the  cabin  and  drowned.  It  is  said  that  the 
hom.s  of  all  were  within  a  circuit  of  two 
miles."  Twenty-eight  inhabitants  of  Dennis 
were  lost  in  the  same  gale  ]  and  I  read  that 

in  one  day,  immediately  after  this  storm, 
nearly  or  quite  one  hundred  bodies  were  taken 
up  and  buried  on  Cape  Cod.''  The  Truro  In 
Burance  Company  failed  for  want  of  skippers  to 
take  charge  of  its  vessels.  Jiut  the  surviving 
inhabitants  went  a  fishing  again  the  next  year 
as  usual.  I  found  that  it  would  not  do  to 
speak  of  shipwrecks  there,  fur  almost  every 
family  hi^  lost  some  of  its  members  at  sea. 
"Who  lives   in    that  house?"    I  inquired. 

Three  widov,s,"  was  the  reply.  The  stranger 
and  the  inhabitant  view  the  shore  with  very 
different  eyes.  The  former  may  have  come  to 
see  and  admire  the  ocean  in  a  storm;  but  the 
latter  looks  on  it  as  the  scene  where  his  nearest 
relatives  were  wrecked.  When  I  remarked  to 
an  old  wrecker,  partially  blind,  who  was  sitting 
on  the  edge  of  the  bank  smoking  a  pipe,  which 
he  had  just  lit  with  a  match  of  dried  beach- 
grass,  that  I  supposed  he  bked  to  hear  the 
sound  of  the  surf,  he  answered.  "  No,  I  do  not 
like  to  hear  the  sound  of  the  surf  He  had 
lost  at  least  one  son  in  "  the  memorable  gale," 
and  could  tell  many  a  tale  of  the  shipwrecks 
which  he  had  witnessed  there. 

In  the  year  1717,  a  noted  pirate  named  Bel- 
lamy was  led  on  to  the  bar  off'  Wellfleet  by  the 
captain  of  a  scow  which  he  had  taken,  to  whom 
he  had  offered  his  vessel  again,  if  he  would 
pilot  him  into  Provincetown  Harbor.  Tradition 
says  that  the  latter  threw  over  a  burning  tar- 
barrel  in  the  night,  which  drifted  ashore,  and 
the  pirates  followed  it.  A  storm  coming  on, 
their  whole  fleet  was  wrecked,  and  more  than  a 
hundred  dead  bodies  lay  along  the  shore.  Six 
who  escaped  shipwreck  were  executed.  "  At 
times  to  this  day,''  (1793,)  says^the  historian 
of  Wellfleet,  *'  there  are  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary's  coppers  picked  up,  and  pieces  of 


silver  called  cob-money.  The  violence 
the  seas  moves  the  sands  on  the  outer  bar, 
that  at  times  the  iron  caboose  of  the  ship  [tha 
is,  Bellamy's]  at  low  ebbs  has  been  seen.' 
Another  tells  us,  that,  "for  many  years  afte 
this  shipwreck,  a  man  of  very  singular  anc 
frightful  aspect  used  every  spring  and  autumi 
to  be  seen  travelling  on  the  Cape,_who  was  sup 
posed  to  have  been  one  of  Bellamy's  crew.  Tnc 
presumption  is  that  he  went  to  some  plact 
where  money  had  been  secreted  by  the  pirates 
to  get  such  a  supply  as  his  exigencies  rei^uired 
When  he  died,  many  pieces  of  gold  were  .found 
in  a  girdle  which  he  constantly  wore." 

As  I  was  walking  on  the  beach  here  in  my 
last  visit,  looking  for  shells  and  pebbles,  just 
after  that  storm  which  I  have  mentioned  as  mo- 
ving the  sand  to  a  great  depth,  not  knowing  but 
I  might  find  some  cob  money,  I  did  actually  pick 
up  a  French  crown-piece,  worth  about  a  dollar 
and  six  cents,  near  high-water  mark,  on  the 
still  moist  sand,  just  under  the  abrupt,  caving 
base  of  the  bank.  It  was  of  a  dark  slate-color 
and  looked  like  a  flat  pebble,  but  still  bore 
a  very  distinct  and  handsome  head  of  Louig 
XV.,  and  the  ucual  legend  on  the  reverse 
"  Sit  Nomen  Domini Senedictitm''  (Blessed  be 
the  Name  of  the  Lord,) — a  pleasing  sentiment 
to  read  in  the  sands  of  the  sea-shore,  whatever 
it  might  be  stamped  on, — and  also  made  out 
the  date,  1741.  Of  course,  I  thought  at  first 
that  it  was  that  same  old  button  which  I  have 
found  so  many  times,  but  my  knife  soon  showed 
the  silver.  Afterward,  rambling  on  the  bars  at 
low  tide,  I  cheated  my  companion  by  holding 
up  round  shells  (^Scatellse)  between  my  fingers, 
whereupon  he  quickly  stripped  and  came  off  to 
me. 

In  the  Revolution,  a  British  ship-of-war, 
called  the  Somerset,  was  wrecked  near  the 
Clay  Pounds,  and  all  on  board,  some  hundreds 
in  number,  were  taken  prisoners.  My  infor- 
mant said  that  he  had  never  seen  any  mention 
of  this  in  the  histories,  but  that  at  any  rate  he 
new  of  a  silver  watch,  which  one  of  those 
prisoners  by  accident  left  there,  which  was  still 
going  to  tell  the  story.  But  this  event  is  no- 
ticed by  some  writers. 

The  next  summer  I  saw  a  sloop  from  Chat- 
ham dragging  for  anchors  and  chains  just  off 
this  shore.  She  had  her  boats  out  at  the  work 
while  she  shuffled  about  on  various  tacks,  and, 
when  anything  was  found,  drew  up  to  hoist  it 
on  board.  It  is  a  singular  employment,  at 
which  men  are  regularly  hired  and  paid  for 
their  industry,  to  hunt  today  in  pleasant 
weather  for  anchors  which  have  been  lost, — the 
sunken  faith  and  hope  of  mariners,  to  which 
they  trusted  in  vain  :  now,  perchance,  it  is  the 
rusty  one  of  some  old  pirate's  ship  or  Norman 
fisherman,  whose  cable  parted  here  two  hund- 
red years  ago ;  and  now  the  best  bower-anchor 
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)f  a  Canton  or  a  California  ship,  which  has 
rone  about  her  business.  If  the  roadsteads 
)f  the  spiritual  ocean  could  be  thus  dragged, 
what  rusty  flukes  of  hope  deceived  and  parted 
shain-cables  of  faith  might  again  be  windlassed 
aboard  !  enough  to  sink  the  finder's  craft,  or 
stock  new  navies  to  the  end  of  time.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  is  strown  with  anchors,  some 
deeper,  and  some  shallower,  and  alternately 
covered  and  uncovered  by  the  sand,  perchance 
with  a  small  length  of  iron  cable  still  attached, 
— of  which  were  is  the  other  end  ?  So  many 
unconcluded  tales  to  be  continued  another 
time.  So,  if  we  had  diving-bells  adapted  to 
the  spiritual  deeps,  we  should  see  anchors  with 
their  cables  attached,  as  thick  as  eels  in  vine- 
gar, all  wriggling  vainly  toward  their  holding- 
ground.  Jziut  that  is  not  treasure  for  us  which 
mother  man  has  lost ;  rather  it  is  for  us  to  seek 
what  no  other  man  has  found  or  can  fiad, — not 
be  Chatham  men,  dragging  for  anchors. 

The  annals  of  this  voracious  beach  !  who 
could  write  them,  unless  it  were  a  shipwrecked 
sailor  ?  How  many  who  have  seen  it  have  seen 
it  only  in  the  midst  of  danger  and  distress,  the 
last  strip  of  earth  which  their  mortal  eyes  be- 
held !  Think  of  the  amount  of  suffering  which 
SI  single  strand  has  witnessed  !  The  ancients 
would  have  represented  it  as  a  sea-monster  with 
open  jaws,  more  terrible  than  Scylla  and  Cha- 
rybdis.  An  inhabitant  of  Truro  told  me  that 
about  a  fortnight  after  the  St,  John  was  wrecked 
at  Cohasset  he  found  two  bodies  on  the  shore 
at  the  Clay  Pounds.  They  were  those  of  a 
man  and  a  corpulent  woman.  The  man  had 
thick  boots  on,  though  his  head  was  off,  but 
"  it  was. along-side."  It  took  the  finder  some 
weeks  to  get  over  the  sight.  Perhaps  they 
were  man  and  wife,  and  whom  God  joined  the 
ocean  currents  had  not  put  asunder.  Yet  by 
what  slight  accidents  at  first  may  they  have  been 
associated  in  their  drifting  !  Some  of  the 
bodies  of  those  passengers  were  picked  up  far 
out  at  sea,  boxed  up  and  sunk  ;  some  brought 
ashore  and  buried.  There  are  more  consequen- 
ces to  a  shipwreck  than  the  underwriters  notice. 
The  Gulf  Stream  may  return  some  to  their  na- 
tive shores,  or  drop  them  in  some  out-of-the- 
way  cave  of  ocean,  where  time  and  the  ele- 
ments will  write  new  riddles  with  their  bones. 
But  to  return  to  land  again. 

In  this  bank,  above  the  clay,  I  counted  in 
the  summer  two  hundred  holes  of  the  bank- 
Bwallow  within  a  space  six  rods  long,  and  there 
were  at  least  one  thousand  old  birds  within  three 
times  that  distance,  twittering  over  the  surf. 
I  had  never  associated  them  in  my  thoughts 
with  the  beach  before.  One  little  boy  who  had 
been  a-bird's-nesting  had  got  eighty  swallows' 
eggs  for  his  share.  Tell  it  not  to  the  Humane 
Society  !  There  were  many  young  birds:  on  the 
clay  beneath,  which  had  tumbled  out  and  died. 


Also  there  were  many  crcw-black-birds  hopping 
about  in  the  dry  fields,  and  the  upland  plover 
were  breeding  close  by  the  light-house.  The 
keeper  had  once  cut  ofli'  one's  wing  while  mow- 
ing, as  she  sat  on  her  eggs  there.  This  is  also  a 
favorite  resort  for  gunners  in  the  fall  to  shoot  the 
golden  plover.  As  around  the  shores  of  a  pond 
are  seen  devil's-needles,  butterflies,  etc.,  so 
here,  to  my  surprise,  1  saw  at  the  same  seafcon 
great  devil's-needles  of  a  size  proportionabiy 
larger,  or  nearly  as  big  as  my  finger,  incessant- 
ly coasting  up  and  down  the  edge  of  the  bank, 
and  butterflies  also  were  hovering  over  it,  and 
1  never  saw  so  many  dor-bugs  ana  beetles  of 
various  kinds  as  strewed  the  beach.  They  had 
apparently  flown  over  the  bank  in  the  night, 
and  could  not  get  up  again,  and  some  had  per- 
haps fallen  into  the  sea  and  were'  washed 
ashore.  They  may  have  been  in  part  attracted 
by  the  light-house  lamps. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Sanitary  Value  of  Natural  History. — 
Supposing  a  botanist  and  another  person  (the 
two  being  equally  robust  and  capable  of  exer- 
tion) were  to  set  forth  at  the  satiic  time,  the 
one  on  a  botanizing  excursion,  the  other  to  ex- 
ercise his  muscles  in  taking  an  ordinary  walk  ; 
on  their  return  home  three  or  four  hours  after- 
wards, though  each  might  have  performed  the 
same  distance,  the  botanist,  whose  gratified 
mind  has  been  healthfully  stimulating  the 
nerves  of  motion  to  effect  muscular  action, 
would  feel  far  less  fatigued,  and  have  reaped 
far  more  benefit  from  his  ramble,  than  the 
sauntering  man  whose  muscles  had  not  been  so 
keenly  excited  by  nervous  impul-e.  And  this 
exhibits  one  of  the  many  advantages  which 
would  arise  from  cultivating  in  young  people 
(particularly  young  ladies,  who  are  debarred 
from  the  more  boisterous  sports  of  the  opposite 
sex)  a  taste  for  such  studies  as  geology,  botany, 
entomology,  and  natural  history  generally. 
During  their  rambles  in  the  country  their' 
minds  would  be  continually  receiving,  from 
some  source  or  other,  that  pleasurable  impulse 
which  we  see  to  be  so  necessary  for  healthful 
muscular  activity,  and  which  it  is  impossible 
for  the  mere  monotonous  and  mechanical  act  of 
walking  to  produce. — Hopley  on  Education. 

Geological  Speculations. — Prof.  Aga^ 
siz,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  continent  of  North  America 
was  at  one  time  covered  with  ice  a  mile  in 
thickness.  The  proof  is  that  the  slopes  of  the 
Alleghany  range  of  mountains  are  glacier- worn 
to  the  very  top,  except  a  few  points  which  were 
above  the  level  of  the  icy  mass.  Mount  Wash- 
ington, for  instance,  is  over  six  thousand  feet 
high,  and  the  rough,  unpolished  surface  of  its 
summit,  covered  with  loose  fragments,  just  be 
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low  the  level  of  which  glacier-marks  come  to 
aa  end,  tells  us  that  it  lifted  its  head  alone 
above  the  desolate  waste  of  ice  and  snow.  In 
this  region,  then,  the  thickness  of  the  sheet 
cannot  have  been  much  less  thau  six  thousand 
feet,  and  this  is  in  keeping  with  the  same  kind 
of  evidence  in  other  parts  of  the  country;  for, 
wherever  the  mountains  are  much  below  six 
thousand  feet,  the  ice  seems  to  have  passed 
directly  over  them,  while  the  few  peaks  rising 
to  that  height  are  left  untouched.  The  glacier, 
he  argues,  was  God's  great  plow,  and  when  the 
ice  vanished  from  the  face  of  the  land,  it  left 
it  prepared  for  the  hand  of  the  husbandman. 
The  hard  surface  of  the  rocks  was  ground  to 
powder,  the  elements  of  the  soil  were  mingled 
in  fair  proportions,  granite  was  carried  into  the 
lime  regions,  lime  was  mingled  with  the  more 
arid  and  unproductive  granite  districts,  and  a 
soil  was  prepared  fit  for  the  agricultural  uses 
of  man.  There  are  evidences  all  over  the  polar 
regions  to  show  that  at  one  period  the  heat  of 
the  tropics  extended  all  over  the  globe.  The 
ice  period  is  supposed  to  be  long  subsequent  to 
this,  and  next  to  the  last  before  the  advent  of 
man. — Fuhlic  Ledger. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
The  "Women's  Association  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Freedmeo,  requests  the  aid  of  all  auxilliary  Societies 
in  makiDg  up  Clothing  to  meet  the  great  demand 
now  existing  at  Nashville.  A  recent  telegram  from 
William  F.  Mitchell,  announces  the  Frcedmen  there 
are  dying  for  want  of  bedding  and  necessary  clothing. 

A  quaniity  of  material  has  been  purchased  for 
that  purpose,  and  the  immediate  co-operation  of 
Friends  is  earnestly  desired. 

By  order  of  the  Association, 
H.  E.  "Stockly,  Cor.  Secretary^  800  Arch  St. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
Flour  and  Meal.— There  is  no  shipping  demand 
for  flour,  and  the  sales  are  to  the  home  consumers, 
at  $9  50@12  00  for  superfine  and  extra  brands; 
and  $11  25  to  $13^  for  extra  family  and  fancy  lots. 
Rye  Flour  commands  $9  @  $9  25.  Corn  Meal.— 
Brandywine  is  held  at  $8  50. 

'  Grain.— Sales  of  red  Wheat  at  $2  60@2  65  per 
bushel ;  and  good  white  at  $2  75@2  95.  Rye  is  held 
at  $1  V3.  Corn  is  nearly  steady,  but  prices  are 
weak.  Sales  of  old  yellow  at  $1  88,  and  old  and 
new  mixed  at  $1  80@1  68  was  bid  for  new.  Penn. 
sylvania  Oats  sale  at  92  cents.  Barley,  $1  90  to  2  05. 

BOOKS  FOR  SALE  BY  THE  SUBSCRIBERS. 
"  Friends'  Miscellany,"  compiled  by  John  and  Isaac 

Comly,  (U  vols.)  •  ••  I7.f.0 

Journal  of  John  Comly,  (600  pages)   l.oO 

Conyersations,  &c  ,  of  Thomas  Story  •   •  •  •  •  ■  •  •  1.00 

Journal  and  works  of  John  Woolman,  carefully  collated 
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green)  Cloths  and  Beavers  imported  expressly  for  Friends'  wear, 
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order  in  good  style  and  at  moderate  prices. 
Particular  attention  given  to  making  Friends'  Clothing. 
10  mo.  1— 2at.  3,  4,  1865. 

BELLEVUE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE— A  Boarding  Schooi.  foe 
Girls.  This  matitution.  healthfully  and  beautifully  located 
about  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  on  the  uoitheru  limits  of 
Attleboro',  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  will  open  its  wint^u  term 
on  the  first  day  of  Tenth  month,  1864,  (10th  mo.  1st,  1864).  The 
course  of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a  complete  Fn- 
glish.  Classical  and  Mathematical  education.  Superior  faxilitiea 
afforded  for  the  acquisition  of  the  French  language. 

For  terms  of  admission  and  other  particulars,  see  Circular, 
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WM.  HE  ACOCK,  General  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North 
Ninth  Street. — A  general  assortment  of  ready-made  Oofi&ns, 
and  every  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  overaiglit  of  "Fair  Hill"  Burial 
Ground, — Funerals,  and  all  other  business  connected  with  the 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 
7th  mo.  30.— ly.  p.wx.nz. 

t;RIENDS'  ALMANACKS,  FOR  1865,  Calculated  by  Dr.  Jos. 
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THE  SUBSTANCE  OF  A  TESTIMONY 

)elivered  by  David  Sands  at  a  public  meeting 
eld  at  Macclesfield  in  Cheshire  in  the  year 
804,  and  taken  down  in  short-hand  by  Thomas 
loUineaux. 

(Concluded  from  page  691.) 

Well,  my  dear  brethren  and  sisters,  I  have 
ome  to  you  in  a  large  measure  of  Grospel  love, 
lome  of  you  can  say  we  do  know,  and  can  cer- 
ify  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  because  he 
as  given  to  you  of  his  spirit.  I  hope  it  is  un- 
er  the  influence  of  the  Lord's  good  Spirit, 
lat  I  feel  free  to  make  this  remark — to  call 
pon  you — to  inquire  of  you,  whether  you  can 
ly  as  much, — This  I  know,  that  whereas  I 
as  blind,  now  I  see." 

But  I  am  not  merely  concerned  for  the  little 
ock  of  Christ ;  I  love  them,  I  own  them  as 
rethren  but  I  am  sometimes  concerned  for 
lose  who  are  still  at  a  distance  ;  and  I  like 
hen  I  am  favored  with  strength  to  call  upon 
lese,  to  consider  their  own  situations.  You 
lay  be  good  neighbors,  good  fathers  and 
lOthere,  at  the  same  time  you  cannot  say. 
This  I  know,  that  whereas  1  was  blind,  now  I 
5e."  Even  your  associates  amongst  professing 
hristians  may  not  be  such  as  will  help  you  to 
javen,  but  rather  lead  you  from  the  strait 
ite.  Remember  the  foolish  virgins  in  the 
Table.    The  time  will  come  when  it  will  be 

vain  for  you  to  beg  of  the  wise.  Therefore 
vw  put  away  the  evil  of  thy  doings  :  turn  from  I 
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all  thy  wickedness :  look  to  Him  who  is  able 
to  pardon  thy  sins. 

But  perhaps  the  Lord's  servants  have 
stretched  out  their  hands  to  gather  thee  in 
vain  ;  "  will  ye  also  be  his  disciples  V  It 
is  not  the  mere  talkers  about  religion ;  yet  we 
may  talk  on  suitable  occasions.  Come  taste 
and  see  how  good  the  Lord  is.  Come  hearken, 
and  I  will  declare  what  God  hath  done  for  my 
soul.  This  love  wants  all  mankind  to  be  hap- 
py. To  come  to  the  feast  of  fat  things  in  the 
Lord's  holy  mountain.  Lord,  visit  the  nations ; 
not  only  to  convince  and  convict  them,  but  let 
thy  power  go  forth  to  convert  them  !  This  is 
the  language  of  a  Christian ;  I  learned  it  from 
my  Master.  I  did  not  spring  from  a  religious 
family ;  I  was  called  out  alone,  and  had  none 
to  look  to  but  God.  He  set  my  feet  upon  a 
Rock  ;  not  a  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary 
land  only,  but  a  Rock  from  which  I  might 
drink  in  the  wilderness.  This  Rock  was  higher 
than  myself.  He  established  my  goings.  la 
the  sufficiency  of  faith  I  have  stood :  I  have 
not  been  shaken  by  the  winds;  my  foundation 
has  stood  firm  and  sure. 

Yet  even  this  reverend  trust  and  confidence 
was  nothing  too  much  in  my  early  days,  when 
I  had  to  appear  in  the  character  of  a  preacher. 
But  under  the  constraining  power  of  Gospel 
love,  if,  through  my  labors,  I  might  but  wit- 
ness the  drunkard  becoming  a  sober  man,  and 
the  rich  weaned  from  putting  their  confidence 
in  uncertain  riches,  my  soul  would  leap  for  joy 
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sometimes  ;  and  it  will  this  night.  I  feel  as  if 
the  Lord  was  near  to  comfort ;  and  I  hope  you 
will  be  comforted.  May  the  Lord's  comfort 
make  your  souls  like  a  watered  garden  ;  that 
you  and  I  may  unite  in  offering  to  him  thanks- 
giving and  praise  j  not  merely  from  our  mouths, 
but  with  our  hearts.  It  has  been  a  valley  of 
tears  to  many  of  you,  but  will  he  not  put  your 
tears  in  his  bottle,  and  give  you  to  see  an  end 
of  all  your  trials.  Blessed  are  they  that  follow 
Christ.  Come,  ye  fathers  and  mothers  ;  come, 
ve  widows  and  orphan  children ;  come,  ye 
mourners  and  heavy-liearted :  you  have  had 
vour  seasons  of  bitterness  in  this  world.  He 
can  clothe  you  with  the  garment  without  spot 
or  wrinkle,  and  lead  you  to  where  none  can 
steal  from  you.  "  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my 
Father." 

1  want  you  to  be  comforted,  dear  young 
people  such  of  you  as  have  been  in  the  school 
of  affliction,  and  that  are  yet  struggling  to 
overcome.  Be  good  soldiers  ;  do  not  be  afraid  ; 
stand  firm  ;  for  the  Creator  of  heaven  and 
earth  is  your  friend,  your  father,  your  God, 
vour  king,  and  he  will  save  you  with  a  present 
and  with  an  everlasting  salvation.  Come  bold- 
ly ;  it  is  for  you,  ye  poor ;  you  who  can  say, 

I  have  left  all  to  follow  thee.  Thou  art  my 
morning  song  and  my  evening  praise." 

Now  I  find  freedom  to  tell  you  that  the 
"  Spirit  and  the  Bride  say,  come;  and  let  him 
that  heareth  say,  come  ;  and  let  him  that  is 
athirst  come  ;  and  whosoever  will,  let  him 
come  ;  and  take  of  the  waters  of  life  freely." 
Come,  ye  rich,  come,  ye  poor,  that  lean  upon 
the  staff;  come,  these  blessings  are  offered  to 
you  ;  even  for  them  that  lie  on  the  dunghill : 
1  invite  you  to  come.  May  you  all  flock  as 
doves  to  the  windows,  this  evening.  Come  to 
Christ;  may  you  go  home  with  your  souls  sa 
tiated  with  the  things  of  God's  kingdom. 

I  had  no  more  view  of  what  I  should  say 
when  I  came  here  than  any  one  in  this  com- 
panv ;  it  was  from  a  sense  of  duty.  Five  words 
spoken  from  the  heart,  and  to  the  heart  is,  in 
my  view,  better  than  live  thousand  from  the 
head  only.  I  was  not  brought  up  to  the  minis- 
try ;  and  though  what  I  say  may  be  very  bro- 
ken and  incoherent,  yet  it  matters  not,  if  it 
may  but  help  you  to  heaven. 

I  hope,  my  friends,  there  are  none  here  that 
would  choose  Barabbas  instead  of  Jesus;  none 
that  would  crucify  afresh  the  Lord  of  glory. 
The  Jews  of  old  added  cruelty  to  their  sin  ,  they 
did  it  in  a  rough  manner.  The  nominal  out- 
side Christian  is  still  a  crucifier.  He  h  slain 
in  the  streets  of  their  minds  :  Sodom,  spiritual 
ly  understood,  is  within  us,  till  the  heart  is 
changed,  it  is  prone  to  wickedness  and  deceit. 
There  the  devil's  works  are  carried  on.  But, 
my  friends.  I  feel  a  hope  that  there  are  none 
here  who  cherish  such  a  diepoeition  ;  but  tl  at 


your  desire  is  to  die  the  death  of  the  righteous. 
I  do  not  offer  myself  as  your  best  teacher  and 
instructor ;  no,  I  wish  to  direct  your  minds  to 
the  light,  and  spirit,  and  grace  of  God,  This 
is  the  true  guide  of  the  church.  "  I  will  not 
leave  you  comfortless,"  said  our  blessed  Lord  ; 
no,  "I  will  send  you  another  Comforter;''  a 
teacher  suited  to  your  states.  He  shall  guide 
you  into  all  saving  truth  ;  necessary  truths ; 
into  every  duty,  whether  heads  of  families, 
masters  or  servants.  This  is  the  true  guide. 
They  who  follow  him  are  the  sons  of  God ; 
and  he  owns  them.  As  many  as  are  led  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God." 

What  an  astonishing  thought  is  this  !  What 
a  situation  for  worms,  sinners,  to  be  brought 
into ;  to  be  covered  with  the  wings  of  a  dove  ! 
He  lights  upon,  all  believers.  This  is  the  rock 
laid  in  Zion ;  the  inward  Zion  cf  the  heart ; 
the  purified  temple  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  This 
is  the  true  hope  of  salvation  ;  Christ  in  you, 
by  a  living  faith.  The  changed  heart  becomes 
the  house  of  God.  Such  are  prepared  eventu- 
ally, to  join  with  Moses  in  singing,  "  Great 
and  marvellous  are  thy  works,  Lord  God  Al- 
mighty ;  just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou 
King  of  Saints."  Methinks,  my  friends,  the 
very  thought  of  it  cheers  me.  Therefore  dig 
through  your  own  wills  :  throw  awsy  every  thing 
but  one  thing  ;  the  good  part.  Here  is  the  can- 
dle (the  light  of  God's  Spirit)  by  which  you 
may  read  the. book  of  conscience;  that,  by  at- 
tending thereto,  you  may  have  your  conversa- 
tion in  heaven;  and  the  blood  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  will  cleanse  from  all  sin. 

I  was  brought  up  amongst  a  people  who 
preached,  that  revelation  is  ceased.  One  said, 
this  is  the  way ;  another,  that  is  it :  but  I 
wanted  to  know  the  true  way  to  heaven  ;  there- 
fore made  little  ado  about  a  name.  I  could 
read  well.  I  had  read  my  Bible,  but  it  seemed 
to  be  a  sealed  book.  I  was  confused,  until  it 
pleased  God  to  put  the  right  clue  into  ray  hand. 
This  brought  me  to  see  my  vileness ;  "into 
the  horrible  pit,"  where  I  beheld  clearly  my 
deplorable  condition. 

His  Spirit  witnessing  with  our  spirits  is  the 
best  evidence :  thus  I  came  to  see  a  little 
clearer.  ''Ye  are  washed,"  saith  the  Apostle. 
Thieves,  liars,  drunkards,  unclean  persons  do 
not  go  to  heaven  as  they  are ;  heaven  is  too 
clean  a  place  for  them.  There  must  be  a 
change  of  mind.  "Ye  ere  washed,  sanctified, 
justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 
These  go  to  the  ^'  fountain  for  sin  and  for  utt- 
cleanness."  From  a  sense  of  their  wants,  tL^-y 
ask  for  it,  and  they  obtain  cleansing  by  it. 
These  are  secret  things,  I  found  that  people 
must  have  eyes  before  they  can  see.  So  I  set 
off,  left  my  father's  house,  and  became  a  stran- 
ger. I  saw  the  propriety  of  attending  to  the 
things  belongieg  to  my  peace.    Now  I  took 
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joyfully  tbe  spoiling  of  my  goods,  and  re- 
joiced that  I  was  worthy  to  sufi'er  for  Christ's 
sake. 

Many  go  truckling  and  limping,  and  get 
on  poorly,  for  want  of  the  obedience  of  faith. 
Things  are  beautiful  in  their  season,  and  in  their 
uses.  The  Bible  is  a  noble  book,  and  I  wish  it  was 
more  read  ;  but  Christ  is  our  Redeemer.  God 
is  o\7er  all. 

Consider  the  deplorable  end  of  the  wicked  ; 
when  brought  to  their  senses,  you  may  find 
them  cursing  their  vanity.  Oh  my  enemy" 
- — "Oh  fashion" — "Oh  the  world,  you  have 
brought  me  down  to  the  grave  full  of  tears." 

I  don't  mind  lying,  but  I  fear  that  Judge 
whose  laws  I  have  trangressed.    I  have  said, 

I  have  a  visit  to  pay — 1  do  not  like  to  be  sin- 
gular— I  will  be  belter  by-and-by."  But  God 
says,  Now  is  the  day  of  salvation."  We 
must  work  when  the  wind  blows.  We  must 
mind  the  breathings  of  God's  Spirit  upon  us. 
We  must  work  when  God  is  working  in  us;  for 
"  where  the  word  of  a  king  is,  there  is  power." 

I  saw  the  Scriptures  were  all  beautiful  from 
end  to  end.  When  sitting  alone  and  feeling 
calm,  I  could  read  the  Scriptures.  There  is  a 
spirit  in  man,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Al- 
mighty givcth  him  understanding.  They  who 
mind  tbis,  are  on  their  way  to  Zion.  Christ 
ifi  the  Lord  from  heaven,  a  quickening  spirit. 
There  is  one  body  or  church,  and  one  spirit, 
even  as  ye  are  called  in  the  one  hope  of  your 
calling.  There  is  but  one  true  foundation,  and 
no  other  can  be  laid,  and  happy  are  they  that 
build  upon  it. 

The  true  temple  is  not  made  with  human 
hands  ;  you  carry  a  house  w^ith  you  that  God 
has  built;  you  will  carry  your  ^Itar,  and  you 
will  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Thus 
you  will  overcome  the  world,  and  be  able  to 
say,  Oh  Lord  I  have  leaped  over  the  walls 
of  opposition."  "  Bless  the  Lord,  Oh  my  soul, 
and  all  that  is  within  me  bless  bis  holy  name." 

The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with 
you  all.  Amen. 

BEAUTY. 

BY  BDSKIN. 

Scatter  diligently  in  susceptible  minds 
The  gems  of  the  good  and  the  beautiful  ! 
Tbey  will  develope  there  to  trees  ;  bud,  bloom, 
And  bear  the  golden  fruits  of  Paradise. 

.  Any  material  object  which  can  give  us  plea- 
Bure,  in  the  simple  contemplation  of  its  outward 
qualities,  without  any  direct  and  definite  exertion 
of  the  intellect,  1  call  in  some  way,  or  in  some 
degree,  beautiful.  Why  we  receive  pleasure 
from  some  forms  and  colors,  and  not  from 
)ther«,  is  no  more  to  be  asked  or  answered, 
;ban  why  we  like  sugar  and  dislike  wormwood. 
The  utmost  subtilty  of  investigation  will  only 
dftd  us  to  nltimate  instincta  and  princijdes  of 


human  nature,  for  which  no  further  reason  can 
be  given,  than  the  simple  will  of  the  Deity  that 
we  should  be  so  created.  We  may,  indeed, 
perceive,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  His 
nature,  thnt  we  have  been  so  constructed,  as, 
when  in  a  healthy  and  cultivated  state  of  mind, 
to  derive  pleasure  from  whatever  things  are  il- 
lustrative of  that  nature;  but  we  do  not  receive 
pleasure  from  them  because  tbey  are  illustrative 
of  it,  nor  from  any  perception  that  they  are  ii- 
luptrative  of  it,  but,  instinctively  and  necessa- 
rily, as  we  derive  sensual  pleasure  from  the 
scent  of  a  rose.  • 

On  these  primary  principles  of  our  nature, 
education  and  accident  operate  to  an  unlimited 
extent ;  they  may  be  cultivated  or  checked,  di- 
rected or  diverted,  gifted  by  right  guidance 
with  the  most  acute  and  faultless  sense,  or  sub- 
jected by  neglect  to  every  phase  of  error  and 
disease.  He,  who  has  followed  up  these  nat- 
ural laws  of  aversion  and  desire,  rendering  them, 
more  and  more  authoritative  by  constant  obedi- 
ence, so  as  to  derive  pleasure  always  from  that, 
which  God  originally  intended  should  give  him 
pleasure,  and  who  derives  the  greatest  possible 
sum  of  pleasure  from  any  given  object,  is  a 
man  of  taste. 

This,  then,  is  the  real  meaning  of  this  dis- 
puted word.  Perfect  taste  is  the  faculty  of  re- 
ceiving the  greatest  possible  pleasure  from  those 
material  sources,  which  are  attractive  to  our 
moral  nature,  in  its  purity  and  perfection.  He 
who  receives  little  pleasure  from  these  sources, 
wants  taste  ;  he  who  receives  pleasure  from  any 
other  sources,  has  false  or  bad  taste. 

And  it  is  thus  that  the  term  "  taste  "  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  that  of  "judgment,"  with 
which  it  is  constantly  confounded.  Judgment 
is  a  general  term,  expressing  definite  action  of 
the  intellect,  and  applicable  to  every  kind  of 
subject  which  can  be  submitted  to  it.  There 
may  be  judgment  of  congruity,  judgment  of 
truth,  judgment  of  justice,  and  judgment  of 
difficulty  and  excellence.  But  ail  these  exer- 
tions of  intellect  are  totally  distinct  from  taste, 
properly  so  called,  which  is  the  instinctive 
and  instant  preferring  of  one  material  object  to 
another,  without  any  obvious  reason,  that  it  is 
proper  to  human  nature  in  its  perfection  so  to 
do. 

Observe,  however,  I  do  not  mean  by  excluding 
direct  exertion  of  the  intellect  fijom  ideas  of 
beauty,  that  beauty  has  no  affect  upon,  nor  con- 
nexion with  the  intellect.  All  our  moral  feel- 
ings are  so  inwoven  with  our  intellectual  pow- 
ers, that  we  cannot  affect  the  one,  without,  in 
some  degree,  addressing  the  other;  and  in  all 
high  ideas  of  beauty,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  much  of  the  pleasure  depends  on  delicate 
and  untraceable  perceptions  of  fitness,  propri- 
ety and  relation,  which  are  purely  intellectual, 
and  through  which  we  arrive  at  our  noblest 
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ideas  of  wbat  is  commonly  and  rightly  called 
"  intellectual  beauty."  But  there  is  yet  no  im- 
mediate exertion  of  the  intellect,  that  is  to  say, 
if  a  person,  receiving  even  the  noblest  ideas  of 
simple  beauty,  be  asked  why  he  likes  the  object 
exciting  them,  he  will  not  be  able  to  give  any 
distinct  reason,  nor  to  trace  in  his  mind  any 
formal  thought  to  v?hich  he  can  appeal  as  a 
source  of  pleasure.  He  will  say  that  the  thing 
gratifies,  fills,  hallows,  exalts  his  mind,  but  he 
will  not  be  able  to  say  why,  or  how.  If  he  cnn, 
and  if  he  can  show  that  he  perceives  in  the  ob- 
ject, any  expression  of  distinct  thought,  he  has 
received  more  than  an  idea  of  beauty, — it  is  an 
idea  of  relation. 

By  the  term  ideas  of  relation^  I  mean  to  ex- 
press all  those  sources  of  pleasure,  which  in- 
volve and  require,  at  the  instant  of  their  per- 
ception, active  exertion  of  the  intellectual  pow- 
ers. 

The  sensation  of  beauty  is  not  sensual  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  is  it  intellectual  on  the  other, 
but  is  dependent  on  a  pure,  right  and  open 
state  of  the  heart,  both  for  its  truth  and  its  in- 
tensity, insomuch,  that  even  the  right  after-action 
of  the  intellect  upon  facts  of  beauty  so  appre- 
hended, is  dependent  on  the  acuteness  of  the 
heart- feeling  about  them  j  and  thus  the  apostolic 
words  come  true,  in  this  minor  respect  as  in  all 
others,  that  men  are  alienated  from  the  life  of 
God,  "  through  the  ignorance  that  is  in  them, 
having  the  understanding  darkened,  because  of 
the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  and  so  being  past 
feeling,  give  themselves  up  to  lasciviousness 
for  we  do  indeed  see  constantly  that  men  hav- 
ing naturally  acute  perceptions  of  the  beauti- 
ful, yet  not  receiving  it  with  a  pure  heart,  nor 
into  their  hearts  at  all,  never  comprehend  it, 
nor  receive  good  from  it,  but  make  it  a  mere 
minister  to  their  desires,  and  accompaniment 
and  seasoning  of  lower  sensual  pleasures,  until 
all  their  emotions  take  the  same  earthly  stamp, 
and  the  sense  of  beauty  sinks  into  the  servant 
of  lust. 

Nor,  is  what  the  world  commonly  under- 
stands by  the  cultivation  of  taste,  any  thing 
more  or  better  than  this,  at  least  in  times  of 
corrupt  and  over-pampered  civilization,  when 
men  build  palaces,  and  plant  groves,  and  gather 
luxuries,  that  they  and  their  devices  may  hang 
in  the  corners  of  the  world,  like  fine-spun  cob- 
webs, with  greedy,  pufi'ed  up,  spider-like  busts 
in  the  middle.  And  this,  which  in  Christian 
times  U  the  abuse  and  corruption  of  the  sense 
of  beauty,  was  in  that  Pagan  life  of  which  St. 
Paul  speaks,  little  less  than  the  essence  of  it, 
and  the  best  they  had  ;  for  I  know  not  that  of 
the  expressions  of  affection  towards  external 
nature  to  be  found  among  heathen  writers, 
there  are  any  of  which  the  balance  and  lead- 
ing thought  cleaves  not  towards  the  sensual 
pajt^i  of  her.    Her  beneficence  they  sought, 


and  her  power  they  shunned ;  her  teaching 
throughout,  they  understood  never.  The 
pleasant  influences  of  soft  winds,  and  singing 
streamlets,  and  shady  coverts  of  the  violet  couch 
and  plane-tree  shade,  they  received,  perhaps, 
in  a  more  noble  way  than  we,  but  they  found 
not  any  thing  except  fear  upon  the  bare  moun- 
tain or  in  the  ghastly  glen.  The  Kybla  heathen 
they  loved  more  for  its  sweet  hives,  than  its 
purple  hues.  But  the  Christian  theoria  seeks 
not,  though  it  accepts,  and  touches  with  its 
own  purity,  what  the  Epicurean  sought,  but 
finds  its  food  and  the  objects  of  its  love  every- 
where, in  what  is  harsh  and  fearful,  as  well  as 
what  is  kind ;  nay,  even  in  all  that  seems 
coarse  and  commonplace  ;  seizing  that  which  is 
good,  and  delighting  more  sometimes  at  find- 
ing its  table  spread  in  strange  places,  and  in  the 
presence  of  its  enemies,  and  its  honey  coming 
out  of  the  rock,  than  if  all  were  harmonized 
into  a  less  wondrous  pleasure  5  hating  only 
what  is  self-sighted  and  insolent  of  men's  work  ; 
despising  all  that  is  not  of  God ;  yet  able  to 
find  evidence  of  Him  still,  where  all  seems  for- 
getful of  Him,  and  to  turn  that  into  a  witness 
of  His  working,  which  was  meant  to  obscure  it, 
and  so  with  clear  and  unoffending  sight  behold- 
ing Him  for  ever,  according  to  the  written, 
promise, — Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for 
they  shall  see  God.'' 


EXTRACTS  FROM  A  LETTER, 

Addressed  to  a  Lady,  less  than  twenty  years  since, 
by  a  highly  gifted  individual. 

"  You  wish  to  know  how  you  can  attain  ele- 
vation of  character.  I  can  only  answer,  im- 
prove every  moral  and  intellectual  faculty  to, 
the  utmost.  By  conquering  our  selfish  propen- 
sities, we  rise  at  once  in  the  scale  of  being. 
Seek  opportunities  for  doing  good — feel  that 
every  hour  is  a  golden  season,  given  us  by  God 
to  exhibit  the  fruits  of  the  gospel.  Remember 
that  our  means  of  doing  good,  depend  upon  our 
benevolence,  and  on  our  knowledge.  Let  your 
life  be  a  life  of  thought — passed  in  examining 
the  views  of  others  on  important  subjects,— 
in  communion  with  yourself  as  ar\  immortal 
being — in  meditating  on  the  works  of  God. 
Think  v/ith  your  pen,  and  by  your  fireside, 
when  alone — think  in  your  rambles,  in  conver- 
sation, and  insist  upon  it  that  the  topics  shall 
be  elevated  ;  think,  in  church  and  out  of  it — 
when  you  sew,  knit  or  embroider — at  all  times, 
and  in  all  circumstances,  think.  Do  not  think- 
on  a  hop,  skip  and  jump  from  subject  to  sub- 
ject, but  let  one  theme  alone  absorb  the  mind.  If 
you  converse  with  your  inferiors,  unfold  the: 
subject  to  their  view ;  and  if  you  really  think, 
new  thoughts,  arguments,  and  illustrations  will 
present  themselves  to  your  mind,  and  you  will 
be  surprised  to  find  how  many  new  views  will 
appear.   When  conversing  with  those  who  have^^i 
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studied  a  given  subject  more  than  yourself, 
compel  them  to  talk,  by  your  inquiries. 

**  All  interesting  thoughts  presented  to  you 
by  reaiiog,  reflection,  or  conversation,  commit 
to  paper,  and  read  them  over  once  a  week,  and 
they  will  soon  become  your  own.  ,In  your  walks, 
and  when  at  work  with  your  needle,  you  will 
have  time  to  examine  them.  They  will  furnish 
the  seed  for  an  abundant  harvest.  You  will 
be  astonished  to  find  how  much  you  will  ac- 
quire in  this  manner  in  a  few  years. 

Think  for  yourself.  Call  no  man  master. 
Take  no  opinion  as  truth,  unless  supported  by 
evidence.  Your  say  so  is  as  good  as  Dr.  John- 
son's. Every  man  has  his  hobby,  his  preju- 
dices, and  his  dimness  of  vision,  even  on  im- 
portant subjects.  Remember  that,  as  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverly  said,  much  may  be  said  upon  both 
sides."  And,  the  more  important  the  subj^ect, 
the  more  imperative  is  the  duty,  to  examine 
what  may  be  said  against  as  well  as  in  favor  of 
it.  If  you  are  afraid  to  examine  the  contra, 
you  will  never  understand  the  pro.  Truth 
challenges  investigation  ;  if  it  were  afraid  of  it, 
it  would  be  falsehood.  Examine  every  subject 
candidly,  not  to  establish  your  previous  opin- 
ions, but  to  discover  truth.  Cast  away  all  your 
prejudices  as  so  much  dross,  and  search  for 
truth  with  all  your  power,  without  regard  to 
the  opinions  of  men. 

Finally,  ask  God  to  guide  and  direct  you, 
in  all  your  investigations  after  truth.  Ask  him 
with  the  humility  of  a  child  ;  feeling  your  ig- 
norance, and  the  influence  of  external  circum- 
stances over  your  mind,  and  realizing  that  you 
need  his  direction.  Ask  with  faith  go  boldly 
to  his  throne,  believing  that  he  will  illumine 
your  mind,  for  he  has  told  you  if  you  'lack 
wisdom '  to  ask  of  him.  When  you  read  the 
Bible,  do  not  make  the  passage  bend  to  support 
your  previous  opinion,  but  give  it  all  its  weight 
and  force,  even  if  it  shakes  your  confidence  in 
soQie  favorite  article  of  your  creed.  We  all 
have  imbibed  some  errors;  feel  that  you  may 
have  them,  and  that  they  spread  a  mist  before 
your  mind.  When  you  discover  them,  renounce 
them  fearlessly,  and  follow  truth  wherever  she 
may  lead  you.  Do  this,  and  you  will  soon  be- 
hold her  in  all  her  transcendent  beauty  ;  and 
you  will  enjoy  a  peace  of  mind  far  superior  to 
that  of  the  most  oracular  dogmatist." 

The  forgetfulness,  wherewith  God  forgets  the 
sins  of  his  repentant  children  is  of  the  heart, 
not  of  the  head.  It  is  such  forgetfulness  as 
the  mother  Destows  upon  the  little  one,  who 
weeps  out  his  sorrow  on  her  bosom.  Remem- 
bering the  act,  she  remembers  it  without  a 
vestige  of  anger  or  displeasure.  She  remem- 
bers it  only  to  help  more  generously,  and  to 
love  more  deeply.  So  should  we  forgive  and 
forget  each  others  trespasses.  | 


FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 

TAKING  A  PEAR. 

A  little  girl  with  some  others  went  into  a 
shop  the  other  day.  A  large  basket  of  pears 
stood  by  the  counter.  They  were  nice  looking 
pears,  and  very  little  ones.  The  little  girl  took 
one  and  slid  it  into  her  pocket.  "  Such  a  little 
pear  won't  be  missed,"  she  thought.  Perhaps 
not ;  but  did  that  make  it  right  for  her  to  take 
it  without  leave?  Oh  no;  and  conscience 
soon  told  her  so.  She  went  out  of  the  shop 
with  the  pear  in  her  pocket  but  trouble  in  her 
heart.  The  still  voice  within  whispered, 
"  Wrong,  wrong,  wrong."  She  could  not  eat 
the  pear,  little  and  juicy  as  it  was.  In  about 
half  an  hour  she  went  back  to  the  shop,  and 
laying  it  on  the  counter,  said  to  the  shopkeep- 
er, "I  took  this  pear;  it  is  your  pear;  I 
fetched  it  back  to  you."  Her  lips  quivered  as 
she  spoke,  and  before  the  man  could  answer, 
she  was  gone.  How  glad  she  was.  Now  she 
could  hop.  skip  and  jump  all  the  way  home. 

Little  children  are  liable  to  do  wrong  things 
sometimes  without  thinking.  God  knew  this, 
and  put  a  "  still  small  voice"  in  their  souls  to 
remind  them  of  what  is  sinful.  This  voice  is 
conscience — a  very  true  and  honest  friend,  un- 
der the  teaching  of  the  Spirit.  Obey  it,  and 
you  will  be  happy.  Disobey  it,  and  Oh  !  I 
cannot  tell  how  very,  very  far  you  might  go  in 
the  paths  of  wickedness  and  sorrow. — Moravian. 

From  "Elements  of  Character." 

CONVERSATION. 
(Continued  from  page  693.) 

Next  after  courtesy  comes  simplicity,  which 
may  be  defined  as  forgetfulness  of  self.  There 
is  nothing  more  fatal  to  agreeable  Conversation 
than  thinking  perpetually  of  one's  self.  Young 
persons,  on  first  going  into  society,  are  very 
apt  to  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  all 
eyes  and  ears  are  fixed  upon  them,  to  observe 
how  awkwardly  or  how  gracefully  they  move, 
and  how  well  or  how  ill  they  converse.  This 
is  the  result  of  a  mental  egotism  combined  with 
love  of  admiration,  and  usually  produces  awk- 
ward difiidence  or  absurd  aff'ectation.  Too 
often  the  first  weakness  is  overcome,  or  covered 
up,  most  unwisely,  by  exchanging  bashfulness 
for  impertinent  boldness;  while  the  vanity  and 
self-consciousness  of  the  second  very  rarely  re- 
sult in  manners  or  Conversation  either  sensible 
or  agreeable.  To  overcome  these  defects,  wise- 
ly, requires  a  strong  eflbrt.  They  should  be 
radically  subdued  by  learning  to  ask  one's  self, 
"  Am  I  doing  what  is  right  and  proper?"  in- 
stead of,  "  What  will  people  think  of  me?"  It 
is  no  easy  task  to  learn  to  do  this  habitually, 
because  there  is  involved  in  it  a  radical  change 
of  Character.  It  is  to  learn  to  5e,  instead  of  to 
seem.  In  the  first  state,  we  are  absorbed  by 
the  idea  of  what  we  seem  to  others;  while^  in 
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the  second  state,  we  are  occupied  with  the  idea 
of  what  we  really  are^  without  regard  to  the 
opinion  of  anybody,  but  guided  strictly  by  the 
abstract  law  of  right.  In  the  first  state,  we  are 
embarrassed  by  the  complexity  of  our  wisbes  and 
aims.  We  wish  to  please  everybody,  and  we 
strive  to  ascertain  what  will  be  agreeable  to  the 
various  tastes  of  those  with  whom  we  converse. 
Thus  we  have  no  constant  landmark,  no  un 
varying  compass  to  guide  us  on  our  way  ;  and 
we  are  drawn  hither  and  thither,  as  we  try  now 
to  please  one  person  and  then  another.  Let 
our  wishes  and  aims  but  become  sin.ple,  and 
we  walk  steadily  and  surely  in  the  light.  In 
the  complexity  of  our  desires  -we  were  slaves  ; 
but  in  their  simplicity  we  become  free.  Com- 
plexity strives  perpetually  after  reputation,  and 
is  always  advancing  either  in  the  direction  of 
servility  orof  arrogance, according  as  self-esteem 
or  the  love  of  admiiation  predominate  in  the 
mind  ofthe  individual;  and  advancing  years  find 
it  ever  deteriorating  in  all  the  best  elements  of 
Character.  Simplicity,  on  the  contrary,  deals  with 
what  is,  and  not  with  what  seems  to  be,  and  is 
ever  seeking  growth  in  goodness  and  truth  ; 
and  therefore  each  added  year  finds  it  growing 
in  all  the  graces  of  improving  manhood  or  wo- 
manhood. Complexity  grows  old  in  mind  no 
less  than  in  body.  Its  moral  being  is  scarred 
and  wrinkled  by  selfishness  and  worldliness, 
and  its  intellect  dried  up  and  withered  by  nar- 
row views  and  unworthy  aims.  In  its  old  age 
there  is  nothing  genial  nor  lovely,  and  in  its 
death  one  could  almost  believe  that  soul  as  well 
as  body  perishes.  Simplicity  improves  in  mind 
as  it  grows  old  in  body.  There  are  no  wrinkles 
on  the  brow  of  its  sunny  spirit;  there  is  no 
withering  of  its  intellect.  Its  life,  in  time,  is 
a  perpetual  advance  in  all  that  is  gracious  and 
intelligent, — a  steady  ripening  for  eternity, — 
and  its  death  is  but  a  birth  into  a  fuller  and 
more  perfect  life. 

In  Conversation,  complexity  adapts  itself  art- 
fully to  others,  in  order  to  gratify  its  own  sel- 
fishness. It  humors  the  selfishness  and  whims 
of  those  to  whom  it  speaks,  in  order  to  gain 
consideration  from  them,  or  to  make  use  of 
them  in  some  way  for  its  own  advancement. 

Simplicity,  on  the  contrary,  adfipts  itself  art- 
lessly to  others,  because  it  is  full  of  charity  ; 
and  therefore  desires  to  make  others  happy. 
Its  words  are  the  overflow  of  genial  thought 
and  kindly  affection;  and'all  hearts  that  hold 
aught  in  common  with  it^  open  and  expand 
before  its  influences  as  plants  start  at  the  touch 
of  spring.  It  is  not  so  much  the  words  uttered 
that  produce  this  effect,  as  the  pleasant  and 
kindly  way  in  which  they  are  said  ;  for  this 
throws  a  grace  and  an  attractive  charm"  about 
the  most  commonplace  objects  of  its  Conver- 
sation. 

Intellectual  brilliancy  in  Conversation  dazzles 


and  delights  the  imagination  ;  but  it  does  not 
touch  the  heart.  Simplicity,  on  the  contrary, 
always  impresses  itself  upon  our  feelings,  with  a 
power  that  is  all  the  more  strong  because  we 
cannot  analyze  it  by  our  intellect.  We  talk 
with  a  person  of  simplicity  about  the  common 
occurrences  of  the  day,  and  find  ourselves,  we 
know  not  why,  more  gentle,  refined,  and  happy 
than  we  were  before.  We  are  refreshed  as  by 
drinking  from  a  pure  and  undefiled  fountain  of 
sweet  waters;  refreshed  as  mere  intellectual 
power  cannot  refresh  us;  refreshed  as  no  book 
can  refresh  us.  There  is  a  harmonious  com- 
pleteness in  the  whole  being  of  simplicity,  a 
directness  and  honesty  in  all  it  says  and  does, 
a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art,''  in  all  its 
manif<.  stations  more  potent,  because  more  inter- 
nal in  its  eflectSj  than  anything  can  ever  be 
that  is  born  merely  of  the  intellect.  There  is 
no  affectation,  no  straining  for  effect  in  sim- 
plicity. All  is  natural  and  genuine  with  it. 
Its  wit  is  never  forced,  its  wisdom  is  never 
stilted  ;  nor  is  either  ever  dragged  in  for  mere 
display.  With  the  simple.  Conversation  is  like 
a  brook  flowing  through  a  beautiful  country, 
and  reflecting  the  varied  scenes  through  which 
it  passes  in  all  their  grace  and  beauty. 

Another  important  trait  in  Conversation  is 
the  correct  use  of  words;  and  the  effort  after 
this  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  beneficial  influence 
on  the  mental  powers.  In  order  to  speak  cor- 
rectly, one  must  observe  v^ith  accuracy,  and 
think  with  justness;  the  endeavor  to  do  this 
increases  our  love  for  the  truth  and  our  capa- 
city for  perceiving  it.  Much  of  the  falsehood  in 
the  world  is  the  result  of  carelessness  in  obser- 
vation or  phraseology.  We  often  hear  two 
persons  give  an  acci)unt  of  something  they  have 
seen  or  heard,  and  are  surprised  at  the  dis- 
crepancies between  the  two  narrations.  Prob- 
ably neither  persons  intend  to  deceive;  but 
both  saw  or  heard  carelessly,  and  so  are  incom- 
petent to  describe  accurately ;  and  probably, 
also,  neither  has  cultivated  the  habit  of  speak- 
ing correctly,  as  that  habit  is  not  apt  to  be 
found  united  with  carelejsness  of  observation. 
■^Such  persons  would,  perhaps,  look  upon  this 
sort  of  carelessness  as  a  venial  offence ;  but  it 
is  not  so.  Anything  that  interferes  with,  or 
diminishes  the  capacity  for,  perceiving  or  speak- 
ing the  truth  is  of  importance,  and  should  never 
be  passed  over  lightly.  God  is  truth  no  less 
than  love,  and  every  variation  from  the  truth 
is  a  sin  against  him. 

If  we  find  we  have  related  any  fact  or  d'e- 
scribed  any  object  incorrectly,  it  is  not  enough 
that  we  apologize  for  the  error  by  saying  "  we 
thought  it  was  so."  Such  an  error  should  im- 
press us  as  a  thing  to  be  repented  of,  and  we 
should  try  to  ascertain  why  and  how  it  was  that 
we  fell  into  it,  and  it  should  put  us  on  our 
guard,  that  w©  may  be  more  accurate  in  future. 
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.  ^  loaccuracy  of  speech  often  arises  from  a  de- 
sire to  tell  a  good  story,  resulting  from  the 
love  of  admiration  or  from  an  ill-trained  imagi- 
nation. The  speaker  colors,  exaggerates,  and 
distorts  everything  he  relates,  carefully  con- 
ceals all  the  facts  on  one  side  of  a  question,  an^^ 
enlarges  upon  those  of  the  opposite  side  with 
compensating  fulness.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  this  carried  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  is  idle  to  give  credence  to  anything  the  per- 
son says;  the  more  especially  as  such  a  person 
very  rarely  stops  with  mere  distortion  of  the 
facts  of  a  story.  As  the  habit  iacreases,  in- 
vention supplies  new  facts  and  details  to  make 
out  all  the  parts  desired,  till  the  listner  finds  it 
impossible  to  separate  the  true  from  the  false, 
aud  the  speaker  is  as  unable  to  distinguish  his 
own  inventions  from  the  original  facts;-  for 
when  the  habit  o^  speaking  the  truth  is  ne- 
glected, the  capacity  for  perceiving  it  is  grad- 
ually lust. 

^  BEGINNINGS.—Small  seeds  bring  forth  beau- 
tiful and  fragrant  flowers;  so  small  beginnings 
issue  in  great  usefulness.  Never  be  discour- 
aged with  yourself;  the  third,  or  even  the  sixth 
trial  may  be  a  shade  or  two  better  than  the 
first.  We  increase  in  conscious  power  every 
time  loe  xrjj.  Our  efforts  are  not  uoblest  if 
they  are  unknown  to  those  about  us.  It  is  good 
to  have  more  treasure  laid  up  than  our  friends 
know  anything  about,  but  be  sure  and^expect 
the  interest. 


For  iViends'  Intelligencer. 
LETTERS  FROM  LOUDON  COUNTY,  VA. 

The  readers  of  the  Intelligencer  are  doubtless 
informed  of  the  trials  through  which  those 
members  of  our  Society  have  past,  whose  lot  is 
cast  in  districts  where  the  terrible  ejects  of 
war  are  keenly  felt.  It  has  been  thought 
proper  by  those  in  authority  to  apply  the  torch 
to  the  barns  and  granaries  in  the  valley  of 
Loudoun,  and  in  many  instances  the  depriva- 
tions attending  this  course  have  been  severe. 
The  following  are  extracts  from  a  letter  from  a 
friend  now  residing  there,  and  which  may 
prove  interesting,  to  some  who  have,  like 
myself,  dear  friends,  and  near  relatives, 
living  there  still  exposed  to  trial  and  trib- 
ulation;  yet,  true  and  steadfast  in  the 
maintenance  of  those  principles,  which  as  a 
Society  we  profess.  S.  C.  H. 

Philada.  1st  mo.  4th,  1865. 

Loudon  Co.  Va.,  12th  mo.  25th,  1864. 
My  dear  Cousin  : — Thine  of  a  late  date 
reached  me  two  days  since.  My  sli<jht  delay 
in  answering  thy  inquiries  concerning  the  raid 
through  Loudon  County,  and  the  consequent 
devastation,  manifested  by  this  admission,  has 
appeared  needful  that  my  statements  may  as 
nearly  as  posbible  approximate  the  truth. 


I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  wisiom  of 
that  fearful  measure.  Like  the  storms  of  heaven, 
it  descended  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust," 
and  there  only  remains  to  us  the  task  to  sepa- 
rate the  true  men  from  the  disloyal,  and  with  a 
moderate  estimate  of  losses  sustained  by  the 
former,  appeal  to  the  Congress  of  our  country 
for  justice  in  their  behalf. 

The  fifty  families  of  Friends  in  Loudon, 
whose  homes  were  on  the  route  of  the  destroy- 
ing host,  for  the  most  part  do  not  desire  pecu- 
niary aid  from  the  benevolent  whose  lot  is  cast 
away  from  the  ravages  of  war.  A  petition  to 
Congress  has  been  prepared,  and,  in  due  time, 
will  be  presented  to  that  body. 

If  our  friends  in  the  loyal  States  will  use 
their  influence  to  secure  for  us  a  respectful  con- 
sideration of  the  justice  of  our  claim  fot  indem- 
nity, our  poor  stricken  people  will  be  more 
gratified  than  by  the  contribution  of  double  the 
amount.  In  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  and  in  many  of  the  States  farther  west, 
there  are  men  who  know  there  is  a  remnant 
here,  who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal." 
Could  we  but  have  their  active  and  earnest  sup- 
port, it  is  hardly  probable  that  we  should  be 
spurned  by  those  having  jurisdiction  in  the 
case.  Most  Friends,  however,  can  go  through 
the  present  winter  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
comfort  ;  provided,  they  are  not  further  dis- 
tressed by  fire  and  violence.  In  mills,  barns, 
grain,  forage  and  stocks.  Friends  alone  have 
lost  property  to  the  value  of  one  hundred  thous- 
and dollars.  To  the  remark  that  we  are  not  yet 
so  sorely  distressed  as  to  need  benefaction, 
there  are  exceptions.  At  our  meeting.  (Gr.  C.) 
there  are  five  members,  who,  in  the  judgment 
of  Friends,  may  with  propriety  accept  assistance 
from  those  able  to  give.  The  ever-recurrin^ 
and  insidious  losses  to  which  every  member  of 
this  community  has  been  subjected  for  four 
years,  have  left  none  (however  easy  in  circum- 
stances once)  to  hold  up  the  hands  of  a  more 

unfortunate  brother  

Hoping  that  the  year  just  to  be  ushered  in  may 
witness  ere  its  close  the  complete  suppression 
of  this  wicked  rebellion,  and  the  sweet  bless- 
ings of  peace,  I  am  as  ever  thy  attached  cou- 
sin. H.  R.  H. 


All  for  the  Best. — Dr.  Johnson  used  to 
say  that  a  habit  of  looking  at  the  best  side  of 
every  event  is  better  than  a  thousand  pounds 
a  year.  Bishop  Hall  quaintly  remarks,  "  For 
every  bad  there  might  be  a  worse ;  and  when 
a  man  breaks  his  leg,  let  him  be  thankful  that 
it  was  not  his  neck.'*  When  Fenelon's  library 
was  on  fire,  ''God  be  praised  I"  he  exclaimed, 
that  it  is  not  the  dwelling  of  some  poor  man  !" 
This  is  the  true  spirit  of  submission  ;  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  traits  that  can  possess  the 
human  heart.    Resolve  to  see  this  world  on  its 
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«unny  side,  and  you  have  almost  half  won  the 
battle  of  life  at  the  outset. — Late  Paper. 


Henry  E.  Schoolcraft. — This  distinguished 
writer  on  the  Indians,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  their  history  and  antiquities,  and  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  history  of  Moravian  Missions 
amon^  them,  and  whose  great  work  on  the 
aborigines  was  published  by  Congress,  died,  on 
the  18th  ult.,  at  Washington,  after  a  lingering 
illness,  in  the  seventy- second  year  of  his  age. 
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Early  History  of  Miami  Monthly 
Meeting. — Retrospect  of  Early  Quakerism, 
by  Ezra  Michener,  furnishes  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  settlement  of  the  meetings  belong- 
ing to  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  on  the  various  Monthly  Meeting 
records,  and  stored  away  among  the  deposito- 
ries of  Friends,  incidents  of  equal  value  con- 
nected with  the  establishment  of  other  meet- 
ings on  this  continent.  If  these  incidents 
could  be  collected  and  presented  in  an  attract- 
ive form,  they  would  not  only  interest  the 
present  generation,  but  preserve  the  history  for 
the  benefit  of  future  time. 

From  a  sketch  recently  sent  us  of  the  Early 
History  of  Miami  Monthly  Meeting,  we  learn 
that,  ''on  the  20th  of  11th  month,  1799,  the 
families  of  Robert  Kelly,  Abijah  O'Neal,  and 
James  Mills,  from  Bush  River  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, South  Carolina,  settled  near  the  present 
site  of  Waynesville.  4th  month  25th,  1800, 
David  Faulkner  and  David  Painter  arrived 
from  Hopewell,  in  Virginia;  George  Haworth, 
David  Holloway,  and  Rowland  Richards  came 
the  same  year;''  and  during  that,  and  the  early 
part  of  the  succeeding  year,  the  settlement 
rapidly  increased  in  numbers.  Many  of  these 
Friends  left  their  certificates  of  membership  at 
Westland  Monthly  Meeting,  when  on  their 
way  to  Miami;  those  who  had  not  taken  this 
precaution,  were  under  the  necessity  of  sending 
them  to  Westland  to  be  recorded,  it  being  the 
nearest  Monthly  Meeting,  although  nearly  three 
hundred  miles  distant. 

This  little  company,  bound  together  by  the 
sympathy  of  a  common  faith,  and,  no  doubt, 
feeling  the  need  of  that  religious  communion 


to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  in  their 
former  homes,  on  the  26th  of  4th  month,  1801, 
collected  for  worship  '<  at  the  house  of  Rowland 
Richards,  one  of  their  number,  on  a  lot  now 
awned  by  Seth  S.  Haines,  in  Waynesville." 
At  this  meeting,  twelve  families  were  repre- 
sented, consisting  of  twenty-four  fathers  and 
mothers,  and  fifty-seven  children ;  all  living 
within  one  mile  of  the  place."  The  meeting 
thus  formed,  was  kept  up  during  the  summer 
of  1801 ;  and  in  the  following  winter,  a  request 
was  forwarded  to  Westland  Monthly  Meeting, 
Pennsylvania,  for  its  establishment  both  on 
First  day  and  in  the  middle  of  the  week. 

This  request  was  granted  by  that  Monthly 
Meeting,  on  the  26th  of  12th  mouth,  1801,  and 
from  a  minute  of  the  same  meeting,  dated  9th 
month  25th,  1802,  we  find  that  Redstone 
Quarterly  Meeting  coincided  in  the  judgment. 
"  This  meeting,  when  approved,  was  called 
Miami.  The  town  of  Waynesville  was  laid 
out  in  1803." 

Early  in  the  year  1803,  Friends  at  Miami 
forwarded  a  request  to  Westland  Monthly 
Meeting  for  the  establishment  of  a  Preparative 
and  Monthly  Meeting,  to  be  held  at  Miami, 
which  was  granted  ;  the  Preparative  Meeting  to 
be  held  on  Fourth-day,  and  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing on  Fifth-day,  the  second  Fifth-day  in  the 
month.  The  Monthly  Meeting  was  accordingly 
opened  10th  month  13th,  1803,  as  the  records 
show,  and  reported  to  Redstone  Quarterly  and 
Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting.  When  first  estab- 
lished, the  eastern  boundary  of  Miami  Monthly 
Meeting  was  the  Hocking  river,  and  the  Ohio 
river  its  southern  boundary ;  it  was  not  limited 
in  other  directions. 

"  The  house  first  used  for  a  meeting-house, 
was  built  by  Ezekiel  Cleaver,  near  the  N.  E. 
corner  of  Third  and  Miami  streets;  it  was 
built  for  a  dwelling-house,  of  logs,  drawn  to- 
gether by  oxen  driven  by  William  O'Neal, 
when  nine  years  old,  and  who  is  now  living  in 
this  vicinity.  The  first  marriage  among  Friends 
was  that  of  William  Mills,  (son  of  James,)  to 
Lydia  Richards,  (daughter  of  Rowland,)  by  a 
Baptist  minister.  This  plan  was  approved,  in 
the  absence  of  a  Monthly  Meeting.  The  first 
meeting-house  built,  for  the  purpose,  stood  on 
the  ground  now  occupied  by  (Orthodox) 
Friends." 
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Miami  Monthly  Meeting  still  embraces 
among  its  regular  attendants,  several  members 
whose  names  were  recorded  in  the  first  year 
of  its  existence.  A  venerable  Friend,  Robert 
Furnas,  who  was  there  at  its  establishment,  and 
was  clerk  and  recorder  of  births  and  deaths  in 
1804,  was  gathered  to  his  fathers  on  the  17th 
of  2d  month,  1863,  aged  90  years,  7  months 
and  17  days,  leaving  a  widow,  to  whom  he  was 
married  on  the  11th  of  2d  month,  1796. 

Ann  Taylor,  a  valuable  minister  of  Concord 
Monthly  -Meeting,  Ohio,  who  attended  the 
opening  of  Miami  Monthly  Meeting,  has  also 
only  recently  been  called  from  works  to  re- 
wards, at  the  advanced  age  of  97  years. 

The  Seneca  Indians.— The  Seneca  In- 
dians, who  have  for  several  years  been  living 
happily  and  prosperously  in  the  midst  of  a  white 
community  on  the  Cattaraugus  and  Alleghany 
Reservations,  in  the  interior  of  New  York  State, 
are  again  in  trouble.  A  strong  effort  is  being 
made  by  some  of  the  most  influential  amongst 
them,  to  abandon  the  Constitutional  Republican 
form  of  Government,  adopted  by  them  in  1840, 
and  return  to  the  government  by  chiefs. 

The  President  and  Clerk  of  the  Nation  have 
written  to  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting's  "  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  "  "to  help  them  once 
more,'^  and  to  speak  a  pood  word  for  them  to 
the  Indian  Department  at  Washington  in  favor 
of  their  Constitutional  Government."  We  are 
informed  that  this  has  been  done,  and  that  the 
"  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,"  assured 
the  delegation  of  Friends  who  visited  him  on 
that  account,  'Hhat  his  Department  will  render 
them  all  the  aid  and  assistance  it  properly  can, 
to  maintain  and  enforce  their  present  Govern- 
ment. During  the  interview,  the  Commissioner 
told  the  Committee  that  he  had  apprehensions 
of  blood-shed  amongst  them,  so  violent  was  the 
existing  strife,  and  he  appealed  to  them  to  en- 
deavor to  avert  so  awful  an  issue." 

Although  the  Committee  have  not  felt  it 
right  to  interfere,  directly,  with  their  internal  ' 
affairs,  they  have  addressed  to  them  a  letter, 
from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts  : —  ] 
"  12th  month  19th,  1864.  ] 
.  "  Friends  and  Brothers, — The  Committee  of  i 
the  Friends,  who  have,  for  many  years,  regard-  ( 
ed  with  deep  interest  whatever  concerns  your  [ 
welfare^  have  received  the  painful  intelligence 


5  that  you  are  again  in  trouble.  We  are  informed 
5  that  a  strong  effort  is  being  made,  by  a  party 
.  in  your  midst,  to  overthrow  your  present  Re- 
publican form  of  Government,  and  return  to 
'  the  government  by  Chiefs,  which  is  producing 
divisions  and  angry  feelings  among  your  people  y 
and  our  aid  has  been  solicited  to  avert  a  result, 
which,  it  is  believed,  would  be  so  disastrous  to 
your  nation. 

"  We  advise  you  to  consider  well  what  you 
do.  The  persons  who  thus  disturb  your  peace, 
and  produce  renewed  unsettlement  amongst  you, 
cannot  be  the  true  and  disinterested  friends  of 
your  people  and  nation  ;  your  true  friends  would 
use  their  influence  to  keep  you  united,  and  in 
harmony  and  peace. 

"  We  recommend  you  all  solemnly  to  con- 
sider the  responsible  position  occupied  by  the 
Indians  in  Western  New  York,  as  the  only  ones 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  who  are  permitted  to 
remain  on  the  lands  of  their  forefathers.  The 
Creeks  and  Cherokees,  that  had  made  such 
promising  advances  in  husbandry  and  civiliza- 
tion in  Georgia,  and  others  of  the  Southern 
States,  have,  as  you  know,  through  the  rapa- 
cious encroachments  of  the  white  man,  and  the 
governments  of  the  States  in  which  their  exten- 
sive tracts  of  land  were  locate-i,  been  compelled 
to  leave  their  homes,  and  the  graves  of  their 
fathers,  and  been  driven  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  where  they  had  to  encounter,  and  many 
of  them  are  still  encountering,  very  great  hard- 
ships and  privations. 

"  On  the  contrary,  you  have  been  kindly  and 
benevolently  permitted  by  the  State  of  New 
York,  to  remain  in  the  midst  of  her  people,  on 
a  portion  of  your  lands  sufi&cieutly  large  for  all 
your  wants  and  purposes,  the  title  to  which  is 
solemnly  guaranteed  to  you  by  the  States  of  New 
York  and  Massachusetts,  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  which  you  can 
never  be  deprived,  under  your  i^resent  form  of 
government,  but  by  your  own  consent  and  act. 
The  State  has  thrown  around  your  people  every 
protection  that  the  strong  arm  of  her  wise  laws 
can  give,  to  secure  you  from  any  external  dis- 
turbance of  your  peace,  prosperity,  and  welfare. 
The  State  is  also  aiding  your  nation  internally 
in  your  advancement  in  civilization  and  en- 
lightenment, by  imparting  to  your  children  the 
blessing  of  education.  There  are  fifteen  schools 
on  the  Cattaraugus  and  Alleghany  Reservations, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  nearly  800  In- 
dian children.  The  salaries  of  these  teachers, 
who  are  generally  of  the  first  class,  are  paid  by 
the  State,  and  the  State  also  provides  text 
books  and  stationery.  '  The  advancement  made 
by  the  pupils,'  it  is  represented,  *  is  very  grat- 
ifying to  those  who  feel  interested  in  Indian 
civilization.  [Indian  Report  for  186B,  pages 
882  and  86.] 

"You  now  have  15,000  acres  of  land  under 
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cultivation,  upon  which  you  last  year  produced 
19,000  bushels  of  wheat;  26,500  bushels  of 
corn  ;  28,600  of  oats  ;  over  1000  tons  of  hay  ; 
over  4000  bushels  of  apples,  and  a  considerable 
surplus  of  gai  den  veg etables ;  and  besides,  have 
made  3500  pounds  of  sugar.  [Ibid,  page  36.] 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  justly  re- 
marks that  your  advanced  condition  vindicates 
the  capacity  of  the  red  race,  for  indefinite  moral 
and  intellectual  improvement. 

"  Now,  shall  all  this  be  lost  by  disagreement 
and  discord  anaong  your  peoplie  ?  Shall  the  evi- 
dence^ so  valuable  to  the  Indians  everywhere, 
which  the  Senec  ts  of  New  York  have  so  strik- 
ingly given,  that  the  Indians  may,  safely  and 
advantageously,  be  permitted  to  remain  on  their 
lands,  in  the  midst  of  a  community  of  white 
people,  and  be  prosperous  and  happy,  be  entire- 
ly lost  to  your  race,  at  this  day,  by  your  conten- 
tions and  quarrels  among  yourselves  ?  We  hope 
aud  trust  not.  As  Commissioner  Manypenny  told 
you  many  years  ago,  '  you  are  in  a  fair  way  to 
solve  the  problem,  whether  the  Indians  can  be 
civilized  in  their  communities  ;  and  if  you  per- 
severe in  your  efforts,  and  succeed,  you  will  be 
the  means  of  savimg  thousands  of  i/our  race  in 
the  West,  now  degraded  in  ignorance.  Philon- 
thro^nsts  seeing  your  success  would,  he  encouraged 
to  exert  stronger  efforts  to  rescue  your  race  from 
destruction'  Ponder  well  these  words.  They 
contain  gr.?at  truths,  and  imply,  justly,  a  conse- 
quence to  your  actions,  extending  far  beyond 
your  own  natioi],  which  it  becomes  you  well  to 
consider.    *  *  'ji^  * 

^  "  On  the  5lh  of  the  present  month,  it  was 
sixteen  years  since  your  written  constitution  and 
Republican  form  of  G-overnment  were  adopted  ; 
and  this  period  has  been  marked  by  far  greater 
prosperity  and  advancement  in  civilization  and 
enlightenment  among  your  people,  than  any 
former  period  of  equal  duration  in  your  history. 
It  has  been,  too,  the  hardest  part  for  you  to 
bear.  A  new  government,  like  a  new  shoe,  is 
most  oppressive  and  painful  at  first.  After  a 
little  use,  all  becomes  harmonious  and  easy. 
Per  severe,  then,  in  travelling  the  road  which  has 
thus  far  proved  so  prosperous,  and  which  prom- 
ises such  great  advantages  to  you,  and  to  your 
race  elsewhere.  We  agree  with  what  Commis- 
sioner Dole  said  in  his  recent  letter  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  your  nation  : — 

"  '  To  resume  again  your  old  form  of  arbitrary, 
if  not  irresponsible  government,  by  chieis, 
would  certainly  be  along  step  backward  in  the 
path  of  civilization.'  We  think  it  would  be, 
as  though  the  sun  which  had  risen  clear  and 
bright,  to  enlighten  and  cheer  the  path  of  the 
Indian,  should  go  suddenly  down  again  in  the 
morning,  leaving  all  in  uncertainty  and  gloom. 
Farewell.'^ 


As  our  faith^  so  our  devotion  should  be  lively. 


Errata. — In  No.  43,  page  631,  Obituary  column, 

for  "iac/oc/fc  Southwick,"  read,  '•'•Zadock  Soutbwick  ;" 
and,  for  "  half  &  century,"  read,  "  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury." 

 . 

Married,  In  Mendon,  at  the  residence  of  the 
bride's  mother,  with  the  approbation  of  Rochester 
Monthly  Meeting,  on  the  2Vth  of  12th  month,  1864, 
Charles  J.  Frost,  of  the  city  of  Rochester,  and  ] 
Abby  0.  White,  daughter  of  Milocent  R.  White. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  Shrewsbury  township, 
Monmouth  county,  N.  J.,  on  the  3d  of  r2th  month, 
1864,  John  L.  Borden,  aged  70  years :  an  elder  of 
Shrewsbury  Monthly  Meeting.  He  possessed  re- 
markable mental  endowments,  which  were  improved 
and  disciplined  by  attention  to  bis  divine  Teacher, 
and  by  means  of  the  same  blessed  influence,  ren- 
dered subservient  to  his  own  spiritual  welfare  and 
the  benefit  of  his  friends  and  fellow-citizens.  la 
the  exercise  of  his  talents  he  approved  of,  and  en- 
couraged the  seekers  after  truth,  and  rebuked  the 
indifferent  and  unbelieving.  His  remarks  on  the 
principles  and  practice  of  our  religious  body,  the 
moral  and  social  condition  of  society  in  general,  and 
the  policies  and  governments  of  the  world,  in  lan- 
guage peculiarly  appropriate,  gave  evidence  of  a 
mind  highly  enlightened  and  profound.  During  his 
last  illness,  he  expressed  entire  resignation  to  divine 
disposal;  and  the  pure  Christian  love  he  manifested 
was  refreshing  to  the  spirits  of  all  who  attended 
him  at  that  solemn  period.  e.  c. 

 ,  at  her  late  residence,  on  the  16th  of  12th 

month,  1864,  Ruth  Pyle,  aged  nearly  81  years;  a 
member  and  minister  of  London  Grove  Monthly 
Meeting,  Chester  county,  Penn'a.  She  was  interred 
on  the  19th,  after  which  a  large  and  solemn  meet- 
ing was  held.  Her  work  was  done, — the  approach 
of  death  gave  no  alarm,  her  lamp  was  trimmed  and 
burning.  The  everlasting  arms,  upon  which  she  so 
long  had  leaned,  were  still  underneath  when  her 
pure  spirit  passed  quietly  into  the  mansions  of  eter- 
nal rest  and  peace.  She  was  confined  to  her  bed 
about  a  month,  with  but  little  suffering,  and  sensible 
to  the  last.  It  was  a  privilege  to  be  with  her,  and 
witness  the  unfaltering  faith  and  tranquility  that 
clothed  her  sweet  spirit.  She  was  an  example  of 
humility,  industry,  and  simplicity;  and  as  she  had 
been  a  faithful  supporter  of  the  good  order  of  our 
Society,  and  its  precious  testimonies,  so  her  concern 
for  its  welfare  remained  unabated,  till  the  sun  of 
her  long  and  useful  life  had  reached  its  western 
horizon  ;  in  which,  to  use  her  own  expression,  there 
was  "  not  a  cloud."  She  was  diligent  in  the  attend- 
ance of  all  our  religious  meetings;  her  weighty  de- 
portment therein  evidently  producing  a  solemnizing 
influence  over  the  assembly.  Truly  we  feel  a  great 
blank,  by  the  removal  from  our  midst  of  this  mother 
in  Israel. 

 ,  in  Salem,  N.  J.,  on  the  25th  of  12th  month, 

1864,  Caleb  Lippincott,  in  the  70ih  year  of  his 
age ;  a  member  of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting.  With 
great  patience  he  bore  the  intense  sufferings  of  his 
last  sickness,  and  was  favored  to  administer  much 
good  counsel  to  those  around  him.  He  left  us  with 
the  assurance  that  his  home  would  be  in  heaven. 

 ,  on  the  26th  of  12th  month,  1864,  at  his  resi- 
dence, Brookworth,  near  Westchester,  Pa.,  Israel 
Howell,  in  the  Y9th  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  on  the  18th  of  12th  month,  1864,  William 

Marot,  in  the  "/Sth  yenr  of  his  age;  a  member  of 
Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 
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Died,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  2'7th  of  12th  month, 
1864,  Amos  Wheaton,  in  his  76th  year. 

 ,  on  the  8th  of  1st  month,  1865,  Edwin  Wal 

TER,  aged  64  years. 


For  Frieuds'  Intelligencer. 
friends'  social  LYCEUM. 
TliK  ART  OF  MEASURING  TIME. — LEG.  II. 
BYCALKB  S.  HlLLOWELL- 

^  Keflpctions  upon  the  Old  Chandelier  in 
Pisa — Galileo's  observation  not  an  accnhnt — 
Character  and  attainments  oP  Huyghens—his 
contributions  to  science.  Beincr  an  astronomer, 
ho  perfectly  comprehended  the  value  of  an 
accurate  time-measurer — and  in  supplyiof^  ihe 
needs  of  his  favorite  science,  he  supplied  the 
wants  of  the  entire  world. 

Galileo  made  known  the  fact  that  the  pen- 
dulum ma?/  be  applied  to  the  measurement  of 
time,  while  Iluyohens  made  the  pendulum  (^o 
it.  Let  us  then  bear  in  grateful  remembrance 
the  names  of  these  two  individuals,  as 

"  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names, 

That  were  not  born  to  die." 

Hujghens,  on  a  mathematical  investigation 
of  the  subject,  soon  discovered  that  Galileo's 
observation  was  only  an  approximation — not 
an  exact  truth;  for  the  tendency  of  the  pendu- 
lum to  return  to  a  state  of  rest  is  proportioned 
to  the  sine,  while  the  distance  over  which  it 
travels  is  as  the  arc  itstlf.  This  fact  was 
demonstrated  by  an  ingenious  experiment, 
illustrated  by  a  movable  diagram.  Pluyghens, 
therefore,  set  about  finding  a  curve  in  which 
the  vibrations  of  the  pendulum  shall  be  iso- 
chronous. 

The  subject  of  curves  was  here  faken  up 
and^  familiarly  discussed,  both  in  its  .mathe- 
matical and  practical  aspects,  by  the  aid  of  a 
chart  and  models.  The  cycloid  jvas  specially 
pointed  out,  its  properties  considered,  and 
auecdotes  of  various  mathematicians  related  in 
connection  therewith. 

When  Huyghens  had  completed  his  investi- 
gation, and  developed  his  curve,  it  proved  to 
be  a  cycloid  ;  and  to  make  the  pendulum  vi- 
brate in  it,  he  ingeniously  contrived  a  cycloidal 
mould,  the  exhibition  of  which  led  the  Lec- 
turer to  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  In- 
volutes and  Evolutes.  These  were  therefore 
explained  and  illustrated,  together  with  the , 
isochronous  motion  of  bodies  rolling  down  J 
cycloids.  ! 

The  simple,  yet  beautiful  arrangement  of! 
pulleys  devised  by  Huyghens,  for  keeping  up  \ 
the  motion  of  a  clock  while  winding,  was  ex- 1 
hibited  ;  also  the  modern  method  of  effecting  ' 
the  same  object.  ! 

Dr.  Hooke's  invention  of  the  anchor-escape- ' 
ment  next  claimed  attention,  and  was  pro- 1 
nounced  another  grand  epoch  in  the  art  of 


measuring  time  :  the  remarkable  analogy  be- 
tween the  thought  which  lies  at  the  root  of  this 
invention,  and  that  underlying  the  original  dis- 
covery of  Huyghens,  was  traced  out  and  com- 
mented upon. 

This  escapement  is  essentially  the  clock- 
escapement  of  the  present  day  ;  and  its  inven- 
tion rendered  the  cycloidal  mould  of  Huyghens 
unnecessary,  by  effecting  the  desired  end  in  a 
more  direct  and  simple  manner,  viz,,  make  the 
pendulum  long,  the  ball  heavy,  and  the  arc 
short. 

Another  of  Dr.  Hooke's  great  discoveries  is 
the  hair-spring  ;  ihe  value  of  which  was  de- 
monstrated by  the  aid  of  a  large  painting, 
which  afforded  a  satisfactory  view  of  the  entire 
interior  of  a  watch. 

Lastly,  the  Mytlioloijy  of  the  subject  was 
touched  upon. 

In  ancient  times  a  personality  invest€d 
everything,  that  gave  it  a  living  reality  not  to  be 
attained  by  our  matter-of-fact  modern  science*. 
The  Sun,  the  Dawn,  the  Hours,  &c.,  were  per- 
sonified by  the  ancients.  Old  Saturn  was  de- 
scribed as  Time,  and  his  beautifully  symbolic 
character  pointed  out  and  illustrated.  The 
lecture  was  concluded  with  the  following  lines: 

"Not  vainly  did  the  early  Persian  make 
His  altar  the  hiph  places,  and  the  peak 
Of  earth — o'erefazing^  mountains,  and  thus  take 
A  fit  and  unwalled  temple,  there  to  seek 
The  S])irii,  in  wbose  honor  shrines  are  weak, 
Upreared  of  human  hands.    Come  and  compare 
Columns  and  idol-dwellings,  Goth  or  Greek, 
With  Nature's  realms  of  worship,  earth  and  air, 
Nor  fix  on  fond  abodes,  to  circumscribe  thy  prayer. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  FREEDMEN. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Association  was 
held  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  inst. 

The  minutes  of  the  executive  board  informed 
that  Dillwyn  Parrish  and  Helen  Gr.  Lf^ngstreth 
had  lately  returned  from  a  visit  to  Mason's 
Island.  From  their  Report  we  learn  that  great 
need  still  exists  for  bedding  and  clothing. 
Many  of  the  previous  residents  of  the  Island 
have  obtained  permanent  homes  elsewhere. 
Others  are  constantly  arriving  in  a  destitute 
condition,  requiring  immediate  assistance,  their 
sufferings  being  greatly  augmented  by  the  se- 
verities of  winter.  To  meet  the  demand  exist- 
ing there,  several  boxes  containing  clothing 
and  provisions,  were  furwarded  directly  after 
their  return. 

The  situation  of  the  Freed  people  on  the 
Government  farms  in  St.  Mary's  County,  Md., 
having  previously  claimed  the  attention  of  the 
executive  board,  the  same  committee  had  been 
empowered  to  visit  that  neighborhood,  with 
reference  to  the  feasibility  of  relieving  the  suf- 
ferers congregated  there.  As  opportunity  did 
not  offer  for  them  to  prosecute  this  part  of  their 
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mission,  they  sent  out  authorized  agents  to  in 
spect  the  condition  of  affairs  on  our  behalf. 

A  letter  was  received  from  the  Recording 
Secretary  of  Friends'  Association,  in  aid  of  the 
Freedmen  at  Baltimore,  acknowledging  the  re 
ceipt  of  one  from  our  Corresponding  Secretary 

An  interesting  Annual  Report  was  read, 
which  was  adopted,  and  directed  to  be  printed 

12th'ino.  5,  1864.  H 


(For  the  Children.) 
THE  GIANT. 

BY  MRS.  HAWTRBY. 

"Do  tell  me  why  the  kettle's  lid 

Is  moving  up  and  down; 
And  why  that  smoke  comes  puffing  out 
So  fiercely  from  the  kettle's  spout- 
It  sprinkles,  see,  your  gown  !" 

"  Ah  I  Charlie,  boy,  you  do  not  know 

That  under  that  small  lid 
A  giant,  powerful  and  strong, 
Who  pushes  ships  and  trains  along, 
Is  in  the  kettle  hid." 

A  real  giant!  oh,  mamma, 

You  must  be  ia  a  dream." 
"No  dream,  my  child  ;  the  slave  of  man, 
He  does  more  work  than  horses  can  ; 

The  giant's  name  is  Steam. 
"  Giants  of  old  were  mighty  men, 

Who  mighty  deeds  could  do  ; 
So  when  one  does  the  work  of  ten, 
In  digging  mine  or  draining  fen,' 

We  call  him  giant  too. 

"  And  steam  has  strength  for  works  so  vast 

lou  can  no  giant  name, 
Iq  all  the  books  from  first  to  last. 
Which  tell  the  story  of  the  past, 

That  ever  did  the  same. 

'  "And  you,  my  boy,  will  learn  one  day, 

-How  that  which  moves  the  lid 
Can  with  the  ponderous  piston  play, 
Can  make  the  fly-wheel  spin  away, 

And  work^as  it  is  bid.  Moravian, 

WHAT  IS  A  WORD? 
BY  JONES  VERY. 

What  is  a  word  ?  A  spirit-birth, 

Born  of  the  living  soul 
Which,  uttered  by  the  voice  of  man, 

1  ime  s  power  cannot  control. 
A  gift  thou  art  to  man  alone— 

To  bird  and  beast  denied— 
To  show  that  to  the  heavenly  race 

His  nature  is  allied. 

Mysterious  essence  I  Birth  and  death 

Are  in  one  instant  thine  ; 
Yet  born  and  dying  with  a  breath, 

Thy  being  is  divine. 

The  outward  world  thou  dost  ally 

To  things  by  man  unseen  ; 
And,  like  an  eagle  ever  pass 

The  heavens  and  earth  between. 

Thou  dost  to  childhood's  feeble  powers 

A  help  to  knowledge  lend. 
And  aid  the  race,  from  age  to  age. 

Its  wisdom  to  transcend. 


Thou  tellest  of  the  distant  past. 

And  bi(3dest  it  live  again  ; 
And  can'st,  with  mystic  key,  unlock 

The  Future's  dim  domain. 

Still,  lingering  in  our  common  tongue, 

We  hear  the  elder  speech  ; 
And  words  which  fell  from  Adam's  lips 

His  latest  offspring  reach. 

The  world,  and  all  it  holds,  shall  fade. 
And  man  himself  shall  die; 

But  thou,  unchanged,  shall  live  the  same 
Through  God's  eternity. 
-Monthly  ReligioiHi  Magazine. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
MECHANISM  IN  NATURE. 
(Continued  from  page  701.  ) 

Some  animals  seem  constituted  for  living 
wholly  in  one  element,  bat  are  found  to  exist 
in  another ;  to  enable  them  to  do  this  they  are 
furnished  with  an  instinct  to  devise,  and  organs 
to  construct  habitations  suited  to  their  wants. 

It  would  seem,  at  first  thought,  that  an  ani- 
mal with  a  pulmonary  apparatus,  adapted  only 
to  living  in  air,  could  not  possibly  live  in  water. 
It  must  require  a  set  of  very  strange  tools  to 
build  a  house  beneath  the  surface  of  a  running' 
stream,  and  when  finished  it  might  puzzle  a 
philosopher  to  tell  how  the  little  creature,  not 
schooled  in  the  science  of  pneumatics,  and 
without  pumps  and  receivers,  could  possibly 
supply  it  with  air  ;  a  process  which  he  knows 
must  require  such  skill  and  force  not  in  the 
possession  of  an  insect. 

^'  The  Water  Spider  spins  loose  threads  and 
stretches  them  in  various  directions  to  the 
leaves  of  aquatic  plants ;  these  form  the  frame 
work  of  her  chamber,  and  over  them  she 
spreads  a  transparent  varnish,  resembling 
liquid  glass,  which  issues  from  the  middle  of 
her  spinners,  and  which  is  so  elastic  that  it  is 
capable  of  great  expansion  and  contraction, 
closing  immediately  should  a  hole  be  made  in 
it. 

"  Next  she  spreads  over  her  body  a  pellicle 
of  the  same  material  and  ascends  to  the  surface. 
The  precise  mode  in  which  she  transfers  a  bub- 
ble of  air  beneath  this  pellicle  is  not  accurately 
known,  but  the  observer  concluded  that  she 
drew  in  her  body  at  an  opening  which  she  was 
seen  to  present  to  the  surface  of  the  water  and 


pumped 


out  through  another 


beneath  the 


elastic  pellicle  and  her  body,  the  hairs  on  which 
kept  the  forjuer  extended. 

"  Clothed  with  this  aerial  mantle,  which  to  the 
observer  seemed  formed  of  resplendent  quicksil- 
ver,  she  plunges  to  the  bottom,  and  with  as 
much  dexterity  as  a  chemist  tranfers  gas  from 
one  vessel  to  another,  introduces  the  bubble  of  air 
beneath  the  dome  prepared  for  its  reception. 

"  This  manoeuvre  she  repeats  ten  or  twelve 
times,  until  at  length  she  has  transperted  as 
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Qucb  air  as  sufl5ces  to  expand  her  apartment 

0  a  convenient  size.  She  now  finds  herself  in 
)OS&ession  of  a  little  aerial  edifice,  affording  her 

1  drij  and  commodious  retreat  in  the  very  midst 
)f  tlie  water  where  she  can  repose  unmoved  by 
he  storms  which  agitate  the  surface. 

The  spider  which  forms  this  singular  habita- 
ion,  is  one  of  the  largest  European  species, 
ind  in  some  countries  not  uncommon  in  stag- 
lant  pools/' 

It  is  certainly  wonderful  that  an  animal  so 
ivell  fitted  for  getting  her  living  on  land  should 
[)e  found  erecting  such  an  admirable  structure, 
md  living  in  an  element  apparently  so  ill  adapt- 
jd  to  her  organization  and  wants.  We  must 
[)e  satisfied,  however,  with  the  assumption  that 
ler  Creator  had  a  wise  purpose  to  fulfil,  when 
he  instructed  this  little  creature  in  her  curious 
irt.  Kirby  says  in  this  connection  : — "  The 
insects  that  frequent  the  waters,  require  preda- 
[jious  animals  to  keep  them  within  due  limits, 
IS  well  as  those  which  inhabit  the  earth,  and 
the  water  spider  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
flpon  whom  that  office  is  devolved  by  her  Cre- 
itor. 

We  might  add  to  our  knowledge  by  using 
Dur  licach  in  an  examination  of  the  work  of  her 
hands.  The  oval  form,  and  the  nature  and  con 
sistency  of  the  material  of  which  her  house  is 
made,  would  be  found  the  best  adapted  to  the 
instruments  provided,  and  to  the  purpose  in- 
tended in  its  erection,  while  the  number, 
strength  and  direction  of  the  cords,  which  stay 
it  in  the  water  would,  under  the  circumstances 
be  shown  to  be  the  most  safe  that  could  be 
adopted.  Her  mode  of  submerging  air  might 
be  found  curious  if  not  useful  in  the  arts,  and 
the  chemist  might  recognize  in  this  little  arti- 
zan,  a  worthy  predecessor  in  the  art  of  pneu- 
matic chemistry,  availing  herself,  as  she  does, 
of  the  same  laws  which  guide  him  in  his  mani- 
pulations. 

A  house  built  of  cobwebs  and  air  in  the  midst 
of  water,  must  suggest  to  the  minds  of  our  ar- 
tizans  a  very  frail  habitation,  but  in  the  skill- 
ful hands  of  this  little  architect  who  supplies 
from  her  body  a  sort  of  crystalline  hydraulic 
cement  while  she  builds,  and  when  the  frame 
is  raised  and  the  canopy  spread,  she  comes  up 
to  the  great  aeriform  envelope  of  our  world  for 
a  portion,  which  she  secures  by  her  secret  ma- 
chinery. Investing  her  body  with  air  as  with 
a  garment,  and  then  like  a  metallic  globule,  de- 
scending, she  reaches  the  door  of  her  house 
and  inflates  it.  Thus  she  erects  her  abode  in 
the  waters,  marvellous  in  design  and  equally 
marvellous  in  construction. 

In  the  winter  season,  she,  like  the  "  lords  of 
crfation,"  ehuts  the  door  of  her  house  and 
dwells  snugly  within.  Y. 
Philada.  12ih  n)p,  24,  1864, 


From  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
THE  HIGHLAND  LIGHT. 

(Continued  from  page  703.) 

The  Clay  Pounds  are  a  more  fertile  tract  than 
usual.  We  saw  some  fine  patches  of  roots  and 
corn  here.  As  generally  on  the  Cape,  the 
plants  had  little  stalk  or  leaf,  but  ran  remark- 
ably to  seed.  The  corn  was  hardly  more  than 
half  as  high  as  in  the  interior,  yet  the  ears 
were  large  and  full,  and  one  farmer  told  us 
that  he  could  raise  forty  bushels  on  an  acre 
without  manure,  and  sixty  with  it.  The  heads 
of  the  rye  also  were  remarkably  large.  The 
shadbush,  (^AmelancJner,)  beach-plums,  and 
blueberries,  (  Vaccinium  Penmylvanicum^^  like 
the  apple  trees  and  oaks,  were  very  dwarfish, 
spreading  over  the  sand,  but  at  the  same  time 
very  fruitful.  The  blueberry  was  but  an  inch 
or  two  high,  and  its  fruit  often  rested  on  the 
ground,  so  that  you  did  not  suspect  the  pres- 
ence of  the  bushes,  even  on  those  bare  hills, 
until  you  were  treading  on  them.  I  thought 
that  this  fsrtility  must  be  owing  mainly  to  the 
abundance  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  fori 
observed  that  what  little  grass  there  was,  was 
remarkably  laden  with  dew  in  the  morning, 
and  in  the  summer  dense  imprisoning  fogs  fre- 
quently last  till  mid -day,  turning  one's  beard 
into  a  wet  napkin  about  his  throat,  and  the 
oldest  inhabitant  may  lose  his  way  within  a 
stone's-throw  of  his  house,  or  be  obliged  to 
follow  the  beach  for  a  guide.  The  brick  house 
attached  to  the  light-house  was  exceedingly 
damp  at  the  season,  and  writing-paper  lost  all 
its  stiffness  in  it.  It  was  impossible  to  dry 
your  towel  after  bathing,  or  to  press  flowers 
without  their  mildewing.  The  air  was  so 
moist  that  we  rarely  wished  to  drink,  though 
we  could  at  all  times  taste  the  salt  on  our  lips. 
Salt  was  rarely  used  at  table,  and  our  host  told 
us  that  his  cattle  invariable  refused  it  when  it 
was  offered  them,  ihey  got  so  much  with  their 
grass  and  at  every  breath ;  but  he  said  that  a 
sick  horse,  or  one  just  from  the  country,  would 
sometimes  take  a  hearty  draught  of  salt  water, 
and  seemed  to  like  it  and  be  the  better  for  it. 

It  was  surprising  to  see  how  much  water  was 
contained  in  the  terminal  bud  of  the  sea-side 
golden-rod,  standing  in  the  sand  eaHy  in  July, 
and  also  how  turnips,  beets,  carrots,  etc.,  flour- 
ished even  in  pure  sand.  A  man  travelling  by 
the  shore  near  there  not  long  before  us  noticed 
something  green  growing  in  the  pure  sand  of 
the  beach,  just  at  high-water  mark,  and  on  ap- 
proaching found  it  to  bo  a  bed  of  beets  flourish- 
ing vigorously,  probably  from  seed  washed  out 
of  the  Franklin.  Also  beets  and  turnips  came 
up  in  the  sea-weed  used  for  manure  in  many 
parts  of  the  Cape.  This  suggests  how  various 
plants  may  have  been  dispersed  over  the  world 
to  distant  islands  and  continents.  Vessels, 
with  seeds  in  their  cargoes,  destined  for  par- 
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ticular  ports,  where  perhaps  they  were  not 
needed,  have  been  cast  away  on  desolate  islands, 
and  though  their  crews  perished,  some  of  their 
seeds  have  been  preserved.  Out  of  many  kinds 
a  few  would  find  a  soil  and  climate  adapted  to 
them,  become  naturalized,  and  perhaps  drive 
out  tiie  native  plants  at  last,  and  so  fit  the  land 
for  the  habitation  of  man.  It  is  an  ill  wind 
that  blows  nobody  any  good,  and  for  the  time 
lamentable  shipwrecks  may  thus  contribute  a 
new  vegatable  to  a  continent's  stock,  and  prove 
on  the  whole  a  lasting  blessing  to  its  inhabi- 
tants. Or  winds  and  currents  might  efi"ect  the 
same  without  the  intervention  of  man.  What, 
indeed,  are  the  various  succulent  plants  which 
grow  on  the  beach  but  such  beds  of  beets  and 
turnips,  sprung  originally  from  seeds  which 
perhaps  were  cast  on  the  waters  for  this  end, 
though  we  do  not  know  the  Franklin  which 
'  they  came  out  of?  In  ancient  times  some  Mr. 
Bell  ('/)  was  sailing  this  way  in  his  ark  with 
seeds  of  rocket,  saltwort,  sandwort  beach-grass, 
samphire,  bayberry,  poverty-grass,  etc.,  all 
nicely  labelled  with  directions,  intending  to  es- 
tabiibbed  a  nursery  somewhere;  and  did  not  a 
nursery  get  established,  though  he  thought  that 
he  had  failed  ? 

About  the  light-house  I  observed  in  the 
summer  the  pretty  Folj/(/aIa,  polfjgoma,  spread- 
ing ray-wise  flat  on  the  ground,  white  pasture- 
thistles,  {Oirsiicm  fiimilum^)  and  amid  the 
shrubbery  the  Smtlacc glauca,  which  is  common- 
ly said  not  to  grow  so  far  north.  Near  the 
edge  of  the  banks  about  half  a  mile  southward, 
the  broom-crow  berry,  {Empetrum  Conradii,^ 
for  which  Plymouth  is  the  only  locality  in 
Massachusetts  usually  named,  terms  pretty 
screen  mounds  four  or  five  leet  in  diameter  by 
one  foot  high, — soft,  springy  beds  for  the  war- 
farcr :  I  saw  it  afterward  in  Provincetown. 
But  prettiest  of  all,  tlie  scarlet  pimpernel,  or 
poor-man's  weather  glass,  (AjjagaUis  arvensis,) 
greets  you  in  fair  weather  on  almost  every 
square  yard  of  sand.  From  Yarmouth  I  have 
received  the  Chri/sopsis/akata,  (golden  aster,) 
and  Vaccinium  stammeum,  (deer  berry  or 
squaw-huckleberry,)  with  fruit  not  edible,  some- 
times as  large  as  a  cranberry  (Sept.  7.)* 

The  Highland  Light-house,*  where  we  were 
staying,  is  a  substantial-looking  building  of 
brick,  painted  white,  and  surmounted  by  an 
iron  cap.  Attached  te  it  is  the  dwelling  of  the 
keeper,  one  story  high,  also  of  brick,  and  built 
by  Government.  As  we  were  going  to  spend 
the  night  in  a  light-house,  we  wished  to  make 
the  most  of  so  novel  an  experience,  and  there- 
fore to!d  o'lr  host  that  we  should  like  to  ac- 
company him  when  he  went  to  light  up.  At 
rather  early  candle-light  he  lighted  a  small 


Japan  lamp,  allowing  it  to  smoke  rather  mor 
than  we  like  on  ordinary  occasions,  and  told  u 
to  follow  him.    He  led  the  way  first  througl 
his  bed-room,  which  was  placed  nearest  to  th< 
light-house,  and  then  through  a  long,  narrow* 
covered    passage-way,    between  whitewashec 
walls,  like  a  prison-entry,  into  the  lower  par 
of  the  light-house,  where  many  great  butts  o 
oil  were  arranged  around ;  thence  we  ascendec 
by  a  winding  and  open  iron  stairway,  with  t 
steadily  increasing  scent  of  oil  and  lamp-smoke 
to  a  trap-door  in  an  iron  floor,  and  through  thii 
into  the  lantern.    It  was  a  neat  building,  witi 
everything  in  apple-pie  order,  and  no  dangei 
of  anything  rusting  there  for  want  of  oil.  Th( 
light  consisted  of  fifteen  argand  lamps,  placed 
within  smooth  concave  reflectors  twenty-one 
inches  in  diameter,  and  arranged  in  two  hori 
zontal  circles  one  above  the  other,  facing  every 
way  excepting  directly  down  the  Cape.  These 
were  surrounded,  at  a  distencc  of  two  or  three 
feet,  by  large  plate-glass  windows,  which  defied 
the  storms,  with  iron  sashes,  on  which  rested 
the  iron  cap.    All  the  iron  work,  except  the 
floor,  was  painted  white.    And  thus  the  light- 
house was   completed.     We  walked  slowly 
round  in  that  narrow  space  as  the  keeper  light- 
ed each  lamp  in  succession,  conversing  with  him 
at  the  same  moment  that  many  a  sailor  on  the 
deep  witnessed  the  lighting  of  the  Highland 
Light.    His  duty  was  to  fill  and  trim  and  light 
his  lamps,  and  keep  bright  the  reflectors.  He 
filled  them  every  morning,  and  trimmed  them 
commonly  once  in  the  course  of  the  night.  He 
complained  of  the  quality  of  the  oil  which  was 
furnished.    This  house  consumes  about  eight 
hundred  gallons  in  a  year,  which  cost  not  far 
from  one  dollar  a  gallon;  but  perhaps  a  few 
lives  would  be  saved,  if  better  oil  were  provid- 
ed.   Another  light-house  keeper  said  that  the 
same  proportion  of  winter  strained  oil  was  sent 
to  the  southernmost  light-house  in  the  Union 
as  to  the  most  northern.    Formerly,  when  this 
light-house  had  windows  with  small  and  thin 
panes,  a  severe  storm  would  sometimes  break 
the  glass,  and  then  they  were  obliged  to  put  up 
a  wooden  shutter  in  haste  to  save  their  lights 
and  reflectors, — and  sometimes  in  tempests, 
when  the  marines  stood  most  in  need  of  their 
guiaance,  they  had  thus  nearly  converted  the 
light-house  into  a  dark  lantern,  which  omitted 
only  a  few  feeble  rays,  and  those  cojnmonly  on 
the  land  or  lee  side.    He  spoke  of  the  anxiety 
and  sense  of  responsibility  which  he  felt  in 
cold  and  stormy  nights  in  the  winter,  when  he 
knew  that  many  a  poor  fellow  was  depending 
on  him,  and  his  lamps  burned  dimly,  the  oil 
being  chilled.    Sometimes  he  was  obliged  to 
warm  the  oil  in  a  kettle  in  his  house  at  mid- 
night, and  fill  his  lamps  over  again, — for  be 
could  not  have  a  fire  in  the  light-house,  it  pro- 
duced such  a  sweat  on  the  windows.    His  sue- 
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essor  told  me  that  be  could  not  keep  too  Lot  a 
re  io  such  a  c^ase.  \]\  this  because  the  oil 
?as  poor.  A  government  lighting  the  mari- 
ers  on  its  wintry  coast  with  summer-strained 
»il,  to  save  expense  !  That  were  surely  a  sum- 
jer-strained  mercy ! 

(To  be  concluded  ) 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
TWELFTH  MONTH. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  AC. 


lain  during  some  portion  of 

the  24  hours,  

I.ain  all  or  nearly  all  day,... 
Inow,  including  slight  falls, 

Uoudy,  without  storms,  

i-lear,  as  ordinarily  accepted 


EMPERATURB,  RAIN,  DEATHS, 
AC. 


lean  temperature  of  12th 
month  at  Penna.  Hospital, 

lighest  do.  during  month, 

jowest  do.     do.  do. 

ilaia  during  the  month,  

deaths  during  the  month 
counting  four  curreni 
weeks  tor  each  year  


1863. 

1864. 

4  days. 
3  *' 
5 

9  days. 

4 

9 

Y  " 
12  " 

3  " 
6  " 

31  " 

31  " 

1863. 

1864. 

35.41  deg. 
61.00  " 
16.00  " 
4.63  in. 

36.Y5  deg. 
60.00  " 
12.00  " 
5.14  in. 

1135 

1595* 

It  may  also  be  observed,  that  notwithstanding  the 
large  amount  of  stormy  weather  we  have  bad  of 
latter  times,  we  are  still  behind  last  year  in  the 
comparison  of  rain.  J.  M.  E. 

Philadelphia,  1st  mo.  5,  1865. 


Pardoned. — Gov.  Bradford,  of  Maryland, 
has  pardoned  Hugh  Hazlett  and  Daniel  Craner, 
both  of  whom  were  incarcerated  for  enticing 
negro  slaves  to  run  away  from  their  masters. 
Hazlett  was  sentenced  to  forty-five  years  im- 
prisonment, five  5  ears  for  each  one  of  the  slavep, 
nine  in  number,  whom  he  aided  to  escape. 
Craner  was  sentenced  to  ten  years  imprison- 
ment. They  had  been  in  prison  about  six 
yeaYs. 


Average  of  the  mean  temperatures  of 
12th  month  for  the  past  seventy-Jive 
years,  

Highest  mean  of  do.  during  that  entir 
period,  1848,  

Lowest      do.      do.    do.  1832  


i2.43  deg. 


45.00 
25.00 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  the  temperature 
of  the  month  under  review,  has  exceeded  both  that 
of  last  year  and  the  average  for  the  past  seventy-five 
years,  the  former  about  -a  degree  and  a  third,  the 
latter  about  four  and  a  third  degrees.  There  has 
been  a  gradual  increase  in  the  averages  of  the  mean 
temperatures  of  this  month  for  many  years.  From 
my  manuscript  tables,  compiled  from  the  most  reli- 
able sources  within  my  reach,  I  find,  commencing 
with  1790,  and  taking  periods  of  twenty-five  years 
each,  the  account  to  stand  as  foliojvs: — 

From  1Y90  to  1814,  both  inclusive,  the  average  of 
the  mean  temperatures  of  12th  month,  was  30.20  deg. 
From  1815  to  1849,  do.  do.    31.62  " 

Ftom  1840  to  1864,  do.  do.  35.30 

COMPARISON  OP  RAIN. 


THE  MYSTERIES  OF  IRON. 

There  is  no  miracle  recorded   in  the  annals 
of  any  religion  more  mysterious,  more  incom- 
prehensible, more  inconceivable,  than  some  of 
the  well-known  properties  of  the  simple  metal, 
iron.    Consider,  for  instance,  its  change  from 
its  ordinary,  to  its  passive  state.    If  a  piece  of 
the  metal  in  its  ordinary  condition  is  immersed 
in  nitric  acid,  it  is  powerfully  acted  upon,  enter- 
ing into  combination  with  the  acid  and  losing 
its  metallic  form.    But  if  a  piece  of  platinum 
wire  has  one  end  inserted  in  the  acid,  and  the 
iron  is  then  immersed  in  contact  with  the  wire,  it 
is  so  changed  that  the  acid  has  no  power  upon  it, 
and  this  condition  continues  after  the  platinum 
wire  is  withdrawn.    The  contact  of  a  single 
point  with  the  platinum  sends  a*lraneforma- 
tion  through  all  of  its  particles  which  renders 
them  invulnerable  to  the  attacks  of  the  most 
powerful  acid.    Even  more  wonderful  is  its 
change  under  the  influence  of  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity.   When  a  bar  of  pure  soft  iron  is  wound 
with  an  insulated  wire  aud  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity is  sent  through  the  wire,  the  bar  is  in- 


IHiring  first  six  months 

1863 

1864. 

of  the  year, 

31.05  inch. 

22.24  inch 

During  the  Yth  month, 

6.00 

3.77  " 

"      8th  " 

1.44 

« 

1.92  " 

9th  " 

0.8Y 

7.16  " 

"     10th  " 

2.46 

11 

1.82  " 

"     11th  «' 

2.70 

ti 

3.93  " 

"     12th  «' 

4.63 

a 

5.14  " 

Totals, 

49.15 

i< 

45.98  " 

The  Record  of  Deaths  for  1864  may  be  slightly  erroneous. 


stantly  converted  into  a  magnet.  It  is  en- 
dowed with  an  unseen  force  which  stretches 
out  from  its  ends,  and  seizing  any  other  piece 
of  iron  within  its  reach  draws  them  to  itself, 
and  holds  them  in  its  invisible  grasp.  The  ob- 
ject of  insulating  the  wire  is  to  prevent  the 
electricity  from  leaving  it,  and  yet  through 
this  insulating  coat  a  power  is  exerted  which 
changes  so  strangely  the  nature  of  the  iron,  en- 
abling it  to  act  on  substances  with  which  it  is 
not  in  contact.  As  soon  as  the  circling  cur- 
rent ceases,  the  iron  becomes  like  Sampson 
shorn  of  his  locks,  its  miraculous  power  has 
departed. 

Not  less  mysterious  than  either  of  these  is 
the  more  familiar  phenomenon  of  the  fall  of  a 
piece  of  iron  to  the  ground,  under  the  simple 
action  of  gravitation.  What  is  that  invisible 
force  which  reaches  out  in  all  directions  from 
the  earth,  and  clutches  all  matter  in  its  grasp  ? 
The  fibers  of  this  power  are  imperceptible  to 
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any  of  our  senses.  If  we  pass  our  hands  under 
a  suspended  rock  we  can  feel  nothing  reaching 
from  it  to  the  earth,  yet  there  is  something 
stretching  up  from  the  earth,  taking  hold  of 
the  rock,  and  drawing  it  down  with  the  strength 
of  a  hundred  cables  !  We  walk  enveloped  in 
mysteries  and  our  daily  life  is  a  miracle. — 
ScL  Armrican. 


Slavery. — Petitions  are  being  circulated  in 
Delaware,  to  which  many  signatures  have  been 
abtained,  asking  Congress  to  adopt  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  prohibiting  slavery 
in  all  of  the  States. — Del.  Co.  Republican. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flodr  and  Meal. — There  is  no  shipping  demand 
for  flour,  and  the  sales  are  to  the  home  consumers, 
at  50@11  00  for  superfine  and  extra  brands  ; 
and  ^11  50  to  $13  for  extra  family  and  fancy  lots. 
Rye  Flour  commands  $9  @  $9  'Z5.  Corn  Meal. — 
Brandywine  is  held  at  $8  5u. 

Grain.— Sales  of  red  Wheat  at  $2  65@2  TO  per 
bushel ;  and  good  white  at  $2  90@3  00.  Rye  is  held 
at  $i  73.  Dora  is  nearly  steaay,  but  prices  are 
weak.  Sales  of  old  yellow  at  $1  88,  and  1  75  was 
bid  for  new.  Pennsylvania  Oats  sale  at  93^  cents. 
Burley  ranges  from  $1  95  to  2  05,  and  Malt  from 
^  05  to  $2  10  per  bushel. 

Seeds. — Sales  of  prime  Clover  at  $15  62  per 
64  lbs.  Timothy  is  held  at  $6  50.  Small  sales  of 
Flaxseed  at  $4  00. 


GRIST  MILL  &  WATER  POWER  FOR  SALE,  situated  on  th*» 
Camden,  Atlantic  and  Raritan  Bay  Railroad,  eight  miles  from 
Camden.  C.  B.  Rog£RS,  Mo.  133  Market  Street,  Phila. 

Imo.  14,  1865.— 3t.wnz. 

PARRY  &  HAWKINS  CLOTH  STORE, 
No.  23  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Have  now  on  hand  a  large  assortment  of  heavj'^  Citron,  (dark 
green)  Cloths  and  Beavers  imported  expressly  for  Friends'  wear, 
which  they  will  sell  very  low. 
11.19.  lot.  12165.  F  N  z. 


A STEAM  SAW  AND  GRIST  MILL,  in  th*  Free  State  of  Mary-  ; 
land,  at  Private  Sale;  situated  at  Sandy  Spring,  Montgomery  | 
county,  Maryland,  and  has  a  good  run  of  custom  in  the  improving  ' 
settlement  of  Friends,  at  that  place.   Possession  might  be  had 
about  the  1st  of  next  Fourth  month.   For  further  information, 
apply  to  Edward  M.  Needles,  No.  102i  Chestnut  St.  or  address  m* 
on  the  premises.  B.  Rush  Robkrtts. 

12th  mo.  17,  1864.— 7t.  1.28. 

MARRIAGE  CFRTIFICATES  l)y  Friends'  Ceremony,  on  the 
finest  parchment,  and  neatly  filled  up.   Also,  Wedding  Cards, 
engraved  or  written,  in  the  neatest  manner;  Friends'  Family  and 
Pocket  Almanac,  for  1865.   Published  by 
12th  mo  17— 6t.  T.  E.  Cfiapman,  No.  5  South  Fifth  St. 


FOR  RENT.— VALUARLE  STORE  STAND  and  Coal  Yard,  with 
commodious  dwelling,  formerly  the  property  of  John  Cheston, 
deceased,  in  TuUytown,  near  depot,  on  Philadelphia  and  Trenton 
Railroad.  A  rare  opening  for  business,  i^or  particulars  apply  to 
or  address  the  owner,         Mark  Wright,  Morrisville  P.  0., 

Bucks  county,  Penna., 
Or,  Emmor  Comly,  No.  131  North  Seventh  Street,  Phili. 
12th  mo.  17,  1864. 


STOKES  &  FOULKE,  MERCHANT  TAILORS,  N^.  516  Arch  St  • 
have  on  hand  a  good  assortment  of  CLOTHS,  CASSIMERES* 
and  VESTINGS,  and  are  prepared  to  have  the  same  made  up  to 
order  in  good  style  and  at  moderate  prices. 
Particular  attention  given  to  making  Friends'  Clothing. 
10  mo.  1— 23t.  3,  4,  1865. 


KATES  OF  ADVEKTISING. 

A  limited  amount  of  advertising  in  this  paper  will  be  done  at 
the  following  prices; six  lines  or  less  (this  size  type)  a  square: 

One  insertion   t>0  cts. 

Two  insertions  $100 

For  every  additional  insertion   40  cts. 

For  every  additional  line  or  part  thereof   10  cts. 

Philada,  8th  mo.  27,  1864. 


BOOKS  FOR  SALE  BY  THE  SUBSCRIBERS. 
"  Friends'  Miscellany,"  compiled  by  John  and  Isaac 

Comly,  (11  vols.)  $7.50 

Journal  of  John  Comly,  (600  pages)   1.50 

Conversations,  &c  ,  of  Thomas  Story   1.00 

Journal  and  wt)rks  of  John  Woolman,  carefully  collated 

and  prepared  by  John  Comly  1,.00 

Hugh  Judge's  Journal     .  70 

Memoirs:  Ann  Byrd,  Isaac  Martin,  and  Rufus  Hall,  each  -  •  •  1^5 
Charles  Comly,  Byberry,  Pa., 
or,  Emmor  Comly,  No.  131, 
3mo.  12,  1864.— tf.         North  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Also,  "  History  of  Delaware  County,  Penna.,"  containing  in 
toresting  accounts  of  early  Friends,  and  the  settlement  of 
Friends'  Meetiu;;s;  and  other  valuable  statistics,  with  numerous 
oagraviogs:  lly  George  Smith,  M.  D.,  580  pages;  price  $3.00. 

••  Sister  Ruth's  Stories  for  the  Young."  "  75. 

Foulko's  Almanac  for  1865,  large  and  pocket  size ;  and  various 
books  belonging  to  "  The  B*x)k  Aisociation  of  Friends," 

llnio.  19.  Emmor  Comly. 


EllCILDOUN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  — This  Institu- 
tion, which  is  located  in  a  healthy  and  beautiful  section  of 
Cueater  County,  Pa.,  three  miles  south  of  Cuatesville,  on  the 
Peuna.  R.  R.,  will  commence  its  Spring  and  Summer  term  on  tbe 
27th  of  Second  month,  next. 

The  rang(^  of  study  includes  a  complete  education.  The 
Ancient  and  Mcderu  Languages  are  taught  without  extra  charge. 
Terms,  $8U  per  H«-88ion  of  twenty  weeks.  For  circulars  address 
til©  principal,  Richard  Darlinton,  Jr. 

Ercildoun  Boarding  School,  Oh «3 tor  Co.,  Pa. 
Imo  14, 1865.— St.  3.  4,  x.  f.  n. 


BELLEVUE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE— A  Boarding  School  for 
Girls.  This  institution,  healthfully  and  beautifully  located 
about  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  on  the  northern  limits  of 
Attleboro',  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  will  open  its  winter  tjerm 
on  the  first  day  of  Tenth  month,  1864,  (10th  mo.  1st,  1864).  The 
course  of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a  complete  £n~ 
glish,  Classical  and  Mathematical  education.  Superior  facilitie* 
afforded  for  the  acquisition  of  the  French  language. 

For  terms  of  admission  and  other  particulars,  see  Circular, 
which  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Principals,  Attleboro' 
P.  0.,  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 

Israel  J.  Grahame, 
Janb  p.  Grahame, 
827—6  mo8.  Principals. 

CONCORDVILLE  SEMINARY,  for  Young  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men, is  located  near  Concord  Station,  on  the  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  Central  R.  R.,  20  miles  west  of  Philadelphia. 

Winter  Tei"m  of  twenty-four  weeks  will  commence  10th  month 
3d,  1864.   For  Catalogue  apply  to  Joseph  Shortledgb,  or  Augus- 
tus C.  NoRRis,  Concordville,  Delaware  couuty,  Pa- 
8  th  mo  20,  1864.— tf. 

WM.  IIEACOCK,  General  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North 
Ninth  Street, — A  general  assortment  of  ready-made  Cofiius, 
and  every  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  overaight  of  "Fair  Hill"  Burial 
Ground, — Funerals,  and  all  other  business  connected  with  tlj«- 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 
7  th  mo.  30.— ly.  p.wx.nz. 

FRIENDS'  ALMANACKS,  FOR  1865,  Calculated  by  Dr.  Jog. 
FouLKE,  now  ready.   Either  the  Large,  or  the  Pocket  Alnaaa- 
ack  sent  per  mail  free,  on  receipt  of  15  cents. 

By  T.  Ellwood  Zell,  Publisher, 
12mo.  24,— 8t.  Nos.  17  &  19  South  6th  St.,  Phila. 


TRUMAN  &  SHAW,  Hardware  Dealers,  No.  S35  (Eight  Thirty- 
Five)  Market  Street,  below  Ninth,  invite  an  examination  of 
their  stock  of  Housekeeping  and  Building  Hardware,  Tools  and 
Cutlery.  Its  variety  will  be  constantly  increased  by  the  addition 
of  new  and  improved  articles.  Clothes-wringers,  of  several  pat- 
terns, for  sale.  Printed  Catalogues  of  our  Goods,  combined  with 
many  uselni  recipes,  and  othe''  information,  furnished  on  appU 
cation.         llmo.  12,  1864.— 17t.  3.4. 


Printed  by  MERBIHEW  &  SON, 

Book,  Pampblst  and-  general  Job  PaiNTBAe^  243  Ardr  Si; 
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From  the  Briliish  Friend. 
THE  WORD  SPOKEN  AND  THE  WORD  WRITTEN  : 
THEIR  RELATIVE  PLACE  AND  VALUE. 

The  author  of  the  following  extract  appears 
from  his  stjle  not  to  have  been  in  connection 
with  Friends ;  his  sentiments,  however,  on  the 
above  subject  are  so  in  unison  with  those  held 
by  them,  and  so  appropriate  to  their  pres- 
ent circumstances,  that  we  are  glad  to  give 
place  to  the  extract,  recommending  it  to  the 
reader's  serious  consideration. 

The  Gospel  received  in  the  mere  letter,  can 
profit  us  no  more  than  the  law,  but  will  remain 
like  it,  an  external  rule,  instructing  us  in  many 
things,  but  imparting  nothing ;  its  facts,  re- 
ceived as  mere  facts,  and  held  as  such  within 
the  mind,  in  suspension,  lie  there  dormant  and 
undeveloped.  They  quicken  no  pulsation,  and 
exercise  no  permeating  influence.  Though  they 
carry  a  principal  of  life  within  them,  it  is  one 
which  cannot  germinate  of  its  own  accord,  or  ex- 
ert its  energy  save  with  the  aid  of  that  divine 
auxiliary,  so  often  likened  in  Scripture  to 
those  elemental  influences — the  dew,  the  rain, 
the  fire,  the  wind  blowing  where  itlisteth — with- 
out whose  co-operation  no  natural  process  can  be 
accomplished.  "  It  is  the  Spirit  that  giveth 
life."  Upon  this  point  Scripture  speaks 
plainly;  and  even  natural  reason,  if  duly  exer- 
cised, will  enable  us  to  understand  how  it  is 
that  St.  Paul  declares  that  no  man,  except 
through  the  Spirit  of  God,  can  either  receive 
of  know  anything  of  those     things  of  God'' 
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which  it  is  the  peculiar  office  of  that  Spirit  to 
impart.  For  knowledge,  whether  its  object  be 
tangible  or  spiritual,  earthly  or  divine,  can 
only  reach  the  seat  of  consciousness  within  us, 
through  a  medium  answering  to  the  conditions 
of  its  peculiar  nature.  A  natural  object  must 
be  apprehended  by  the  aid  of  the  natural 
senses,  an  idea  must  be  recognized  through 
the  exertion  of  the  intellect,  a  spiritual  truth 
attained  to  through  the  exercise  of  a  spiritual 
faculty.  In  no  other  way  can  any  of  these  ob- 
tain that  true  recognition  which  makes  them 
really  our  own.  We  shall  all  be  ready  to  con- 
fess that  no  exertion  of  the  intellect  can  realize, 
no  description,  however  accurate,  convey  the 
true  idea  of  a  color,  an  odor,  a  sound,  a  flavor. 
To  know  what  these  thiqgs  are,  we  must  have 
seen,  smelt,  heard,  and  tasted  them;  and  as 
with  natural  so  with  spiritual  things.  Here, 
also,  we  mast  "taste  and  see;"  taste  be- 
fore we  see,  taste  in  order  to  see.  Oar  very 
perception  must  partake  of  the  nature  of  expe- 
rience, as  all  that  we  can  gain  otherwise  is  but 
vague  and  conjectural — a  notion  about  the 
thing,  not  the  knowledge  of  it. 

The  apostles  speak  as  men  who  have  learnt 
the  full  force  of  this  distinction  ;  and  we  never 
find  them  confounding  things  natural  and  spirit- 
ual with  each  other,  or  expecting  to  arrive  at 
the  understanding  of  the  latter  by  means  of  any 
natural  faculty  or  intellectual  process.  They 
know  that  through  the  hearing  ear  and 
the  seeing  eye  man  is  placed  in  coramuniea- 
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tion  with  the  outward  world  of  sense  ;  they  are 
aware,  that  through  the  conceptions  of  his 
heart  and  mind  he  can  hold  communion  with 
the  inner  world  of  thought  and  of  feeling — those 
"  things  of  a  man''  which,  as  St.  Paul  testifies, 
each  man  can  realize  through  an  exertion  of 
his  own  self-consciousness;   but  when  it  is 

the  things  of  God"  that  are  in  question,  thej 
rely  no  longer  upon  the  natural  faculties  and 
powers,  knowing  that  these  are  only  to  be 
searched  out  by  "  the  Spirit  that  is  in  man, 
and  through  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty 
that  giveth  understanding." 

It  is  through  this  unction,  from  the  Holy 
One  that  they  know  all  things;  and  it  is  some- 
what remarkable  that  we  never  find  the  apos- 
tles grounding  their  confidence  upon  a  privi- 
lege to  which  we  are  often  disposed  to  attrib- 
ute it — I  mean  the  fact  of  their  having  known 
our  Saviour  in  his  human  person.  To  those  who 
are  conscious  of  possessing  their  Lord,  it  is 
little,  merely  to  have  seen  Him ;  and  with 
them  the  external  view  is  so  merged  in  the 
sense  of  inward  realization,  that  Sfc.  Paul,  in 
describing  the  intimacy  and  fulness  of  the  life 
in  which  all  things  are  made  new,  exclaims, 
**  Yea,  though  we  have  known  Christ  after  the 
flesh,  yet  now  henceforth  know  we  Him  no 
more."  To  understand  the  meaning  of  these 
memorable  words,  we  must  drink  so  deeply  in- 

the  spirit  in  which  they  are  uttered,  as  to  be 
able  to  meet  their  speaker  in  his  explicit  state- 
ment, that  no  man  can  say  (in  a  saving  and 
efectual  sense)  *^  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord  but 
by  the  Holy  Ghost;"  and  this,  because  any 
acknowledgment  of  him,  that  rests  on  merely 
outward  evidence,  must  necessarily  fall  far 
fcihort  of  that  good  confession,  tor  the  utterance 
of  which  Peter's  Master  pronounced  him 
blessed.  That,  on  the  Master's  own  testimo- 
ny, was  the  expression  of  a  deep  inward  con- 
viction wrought  by  God  himself  upon  the  soul ; 
and  it  was  not  because  Christ  bad  been  mani- 
fested to  Petpr  in  the  flesh,  but  because  he  had 
been  revealed  to  him  in  the  Spirit,  that  he  was 
able  ti  answer  our  Lord's  que.  tion,  "  Whom  say- 
eat  thou  that  I  am  ?"  in  the  words  which  drew 
forth  this  comment,  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon 
Bar-jona,  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed 
it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in  heav- 
en." Now  it  is  evident,  upon  the  warrant  of 
these  words,  that  the  apostles,  to  whom  we 
ascribe  so  many  superior  advantages,  were  ex- 
actly in  our  own  position  in  this  one  respect, 
that  they  Gould  know  nothing  except  they 
received  it  from  heaven — could  learn  nothing 
truly,  even  of  him  whose  words  thoy  listened  to, 
and  whose  steps  they  followed  in,  excopt  they 
were  taught  it  of  God.  Without  a  spiritual 
enlightenment,  even  when  thty  looked  upon 
UeirLord,  their  eyes  were  holden  thit  they 
should  not  know  him;  without  a  gpi ritual  ap- 


proximation, even  when  they  sat  with  him  in 
the  house,  and  walked  with  him  in  the  way, 
they  were  not  really  nigh  him.  Their  need 
was  as  great  as  ours,  of  that  inner  illumination, 
that  internal  contact,  without  which  it  would 
have  availed  them  little  that  they  had  seen  with 
their  eyes,  and  handled  with  their  hands,  of  the 
word  of  life;  for  all  this  might  have  been,  and 
yet  have  left  them  without  that  knowledge  of 
a  Saviour  which  is  life  and  peace — have  left 
them,  too,  among  the  number  of  those  to  whom, 
after  having  lived  in  their  presence,  and  taught 
in  their  streets,  he  will  nevertheless  one  day 
profess — "  I  never  knew  you." 

For  it  was  not  every  one  who  saw  our  Lord 
upon  earth  that  saw,  with  righteous  Simeon,  his 
salvation.  While  many  thronged  and  pressed 
upon  him  in  the  crowd,  few  really  touched  him  ; 
and  the  Scriptures  make  it  evident,  that 
among  the  multitudes  who  witnessed  his 
mighty  and  merciful  deeds,  were  many  persons 
"  who  beeingdid  not  understand,"  and  remained 
in  a  state  of  unbelief  not  to  be  overcome  by 
any  outward  testimony,  even  that  of  a  miracie. 
Yet  because  they  saw  his  works,  and  in  many 
cases  were  themselves  the  subjects  of  them, 
they  must  have  believed  in  them,  as  matters  of 
fact,  and  must  also,  on  the  evidence  of  such 
facts,  have  believed  in  him  as  a  Being  endowed 
with  wonderful  and  superhuman  powers.  How 
then  was  it  that  they  did  not,  at  the  same  time, 
believe  to  the  saving  of  their  souls  ?  The  an- 
swer to  this  will  go  far  to  explain  to  us  how  it 
is  that  so  many  among  us  believe,  and  in  a 
certain  sense  understand  our  Bibles,  yet,  for 
want  of  a  spiritual  insight  and  appropi-iation, 
fail,  while  we  accept  the  fact,  to  receive  along 
with  it  the  life-imparting  principle  it  incloses. 
What  the  word  spoken,  whether  by  word  or 
sign,  was  to  them,  the  word  written  is  to  us, 
ana  neither  can  profit,  so  long  as  it  is  received 
in  the  word  only.  They  had  the  fact,  and  we 
have  its  record ;  and  either,  to  be  made  eifect- 
ual  to  the  heart  and  conscience  of  any  one  of 
us,  requires  to  be  brought  home  to  that  heart 
and  conscience  by  the  Spirit  of  demonstration 
and  of  power. 

We  love  our  Bibles,  and  we  think  that  we 
believe  them ;  let  us  ask  ourselves  this  ques- 
tion. Can  persons  believe  the  Bible  who  do  not 
believe  what  the  Bible  tells  them  ?  For  while 
we  rest  on  the  Bible,  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
other  testimony,  the  Bible  itself  declares  most 
solemnly  in  favor  of  another  witness,  to  whom 
it  appeals  as  an  evidence  of  its  o^n  truth  ;  and 
iC,*  we  believe  what  the  apostles,  gpeaking 
through  the  Scriptures,  tell  us,  we  must  also 
accept  the  authority  to  which  they  refer  n% 
and  to  which  thri/  were  referred  by  their  Lord  : 
"When  the  Comforter  is  come,  whom  1  will 
send  unto  you  from  the  i^Vther,  even  the  Spirit 
of  truth,  which  proceedeth  from  the  Father, 
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he  shall  ie?,tify  of  me,  for  he  shall  receive  of 
mine,  and  shall  show  it  unto  you."  Now  if 
they  who  had  been  with  their  Master  from  the 
beginairijr,  who  were  themselves  appointed  to 
be  his  historic  v/itnesses,  had  yet  need  of  a 
spiritual  witness,  upon  whose  evidence,  and 
through  whose  spiritual  monitions,  they  were 
to  receive  their  Lord  more  fully,  and  learn  of 
hira  more  truly  than  they  had  yet  done,  how 
can  we  afford  to  dispense  with  its  testimony  ? 
If  the  facts  were  not  enough  for  them,  how  shall 
the  record  of  the  facts  bo  enough  for  us  ?  '  It 
is  the  Spirit  that  bearcth  witness  and  so  long 
as  belief  is  based,  as  it  might  have  been  with 
the  apostles,  in  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  or 
rests,  as  in  the  case  of  so  many  among  ourselves, 
upon  the  written  testimony  of  others,  we  are 
but  receiving  the  witness  of  man,  the  witness 
of  God  being  orreater  :  "  And  he  that  believeth 
hath  the  witness  in  himself" 


Job  Throgmorton,  a  Puritan  minister,  who 
was  described,  "  as  being  as  holy  and  as  choice 
a  preacher  as  any  in  England,"  is  said  to  have 
lived  thirty-eight  years  without  any  comfortable 
assurance  of  his  spiritual  condition.  When 
dying,  ho  addressed  the  Il3V.  John  Doll, — 
'*  What  will  you  say  of  him  who  is  going  out  of 
the  world,  and  can  find  no  comfort?"  "What 
will  you  say  of  Him,"  replied  John  Doll,  "who, 
when  he  was  going  out  of  the  world,  found  no 
comfort,  but  cried,  '  My  God,  my  God,  why 
hast  Thou  forsaken  me  V  "  This  prompt  reply 
administered  com^olation  to  the  troubled  spirit 
of  his  dying  friend,  who  departed  within  an 
hour  after,  rejoicing  in  the  Lord, 


Prom  MeJirritions  on  D?ath  and  Etomity. 
THE  SICK. 

Among  the  manifold  misfortunes  that  may 
beful  humanity,  the  loss  of  health  is  one  of  the 
geverest.  All  the  joys  that  life  can  give,  can- 
not outweigh  the  sufferings  of  the  sick  Give 
the  sick  man  everything  and  leave  him  his  suf- 
ferings, and  he  will  feel,  that  half  the  world  is 
lost  to  him.  Lay  him  on  a  soft  silken  couch, 
he  will  nevertheless  groan  sleepless  under  the 
ressure  of  his  sufferings ;  while  the  miserable 
eggar,  blessed  with  health,  sleeps  sweetly  on 
the  hard  ground.  Spread  his  tables  with  dain^ 
ty  meats  and  choice  drinks,  and  he  will  thrust 
back  the  hand  that  proffers  them,  and  envy 
the  poor  man  who  thoroughly  enjoys  his  dry 
crast.  Surround  him  with  the  pomp  of  kings ; 
let  hia  chair  be  a  throne,  and  his  crutch  a  worid- 
Bffaying  sceptre  ;  he  will  look  with  contempt- 
uous eye  on  marble,  on  gold,  and  on  purple, 
and  would  deem  himself  happy  could  he  enjoy, 
even  were  it  under  a  thatched  roof,  the  health 
of  the  meanest  of  hia  servants. 

Hence  the  sight  of  a  sick  person  is  painful 


to  all.  Who  can  behold  without  pity  and  emo- 
tion the  wan  cheek,  the  dimmed  eye,  and  the 
emaciated  form?  Even  the  rud'^  warrior 
checks  his  ruthless  passion  at  this  sight,  and 
spares  the  sufferer, 

A  sick  person  is  a  sacred  object  to  every 
Christian,  and  ought  to  be  so.  Even  levity 
grows  earnest  at  the  side  of  the  sick  bed. 

Perhaps  thou  wert  once  thyself  such  a  piti- 
able object;  if  so,  remember  the  days  of  thy 
suffering.  Toou  didst  t'len  gain  great  and 
weighty  experiences.  Come  with  me  in  spirit 
now  to  the  bed  side  of  a  languishing  fellow-be- 
ing, and  renew  there  the  thoughts  and  resolves 
of  those  days. 

But  if  thou  hast  not  yet  learnt  what  it  is  to 
lose  health,  the  day  may  come  when  thou  shalt 
make  that  sad  experience.  Prepare  thyself 
like  a  sage  against  that  time  of  trial.  Learo  to 
love  the  sick  and  to  nurse  them  with  tender 
care,  that  thou,  like  they,  mayst  one  day  be 
thus  honored  and  tended. 

Disease  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  life. 
Originally  man  was  made  perfect  in  all  his 
parts.  Thousands  go  through  life  without  ever 
having  experienced  any  derangement  of  their 
physical  organization.  To  them  even  approach- 
ing death  brings  no  illness.  They  die  because 
the  last  drop  of  life's  oil  in  their  lamp  has  been 
consumed  ;  they  sleep  away  in  sweet  weariness, 
like  the  reaper  in  autumn  when  his  daily  task  is 
completed. 

If  we  have  not  inherited  the  germs  of  disease 
from  our  parents,  it  is  generally  to  our  own 
imprudence  or  thoughtlessness  that  may  be  at- 
tributed the  loss  of  life's  best  gift — the  health 
of  our  bodies — the  partial  destruction  of  the  in- 
strument through  which  our  souls  are  to  work 
and  do  useful  service. 

In  every  case,  observe  the  nature  of  thy  body^ 
and  regulate  thy  life  accordingly.  Observe  its 
laws  in  thy  nourishment,  thy  drink,  thy  plea- 
sures, and  thy  mode  of  working  in  thy  vocation. 
Never  forget  that  one  single  hour  of  intemper- 
ance may  be  the  parent  of  long  years  of  suffer- 
ing.  Never  forget  that  one  moment  of  guilty 
self-forgetfulness  in  the  midst  of  joy,  suffices  to 
poison  thy  cup  of  bliss. 

Man's  body  is  not  his  inalienable  possession  \ 
it  is  a  loan  from  the  hand  of  God,  which  we 
shall  one  day  have  to  give  up— an  instrument 
of  the  spirit,  without  which  the  latter  oaanol 
fulfil  its  appointed  work  on  earth.  If  man  de- 
serves punishment  for  sin,  then  assuredly  he 
deserves  it  when  he  sins  against  his  own  bodyj 
for  he  thereby  robs  himself  of  the  joj  of  life, 
and  of  the  capacity,  for  a  long  time,  and  per- 
haps for  ever,  of  doing  as  much  good  as  he 
might  otherwise  do. 

Not  only  do  we,  by  carelessness  of  our  healthy 
render  ourselves  incapable  of  fulfilling  ade- 
quately our  duties  to  Godj  our  country,  and  onf 
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fellow-citizGDS,  to  strangers,  and  to  friends;  but 
we  may  even,  though  subsequently  apparently 
restored  to  health,  in  reality  have  hastened  the 
approach  of  the  hour  of  death.  The  man  want- 
ing in  moderation, — whether  it  be,  that  with 
careless  presumption  he  expose  himself  un- 
necessarily to  danger,  or  that  by  exaggerated 
care  he  render  himself  over-delicate, — may  be 
said  to  be  a  self-murderer,  though  against  his 
will  and  desire.  . 

Again  the  germs  of  disease  are  often  trans- 
mitted from  parents  to  children  :  the  maladies 
of  one  generation,  thus  become  the  ailments 
and  sufferings  of  a  distant  posterity.  There- 
fore guard  reverently  the  health  of  your 
bodies,  that  your  children  may  not  one  day  up- 
braid you  with  their  diseases  :  that  the  follies 
of  one  brief  moment  of  your  existence  may  not 
become  a  source  of  misery  to  your  children's 
children  !  It  is  this  that  the  Scriptures  allude 
to,  when  they  say :  the  sins  of  parents  are  pun- 
ished unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation. 

Often  place  yourself,  in  spirit,  by  the  bed- 
side of  the  sick.  It  may  be  to  you  a  school  of 
wisdom.  When  the  sunken  eye  and  deathly 
pallor  of  the  poor  sufferer  make  you  tremble, 
the  resolve  will  be  strengthened  in  you,  to 
avoid  everything  that  may  injure  your  own 
health. 

But  watch  not  only  over  thyself ;  watch  also 
over  the  health  of  thy  companions.  Tempt 
not  others  to  immoderate  pleasures ;  lead  them 
not  into  dissipation  that  may  breed  disease. 
What  satisfaction  will  it  be  to  thee,  when  thou 
bast  robbed  them  of  the  sweet  bloom  of  health, 
when  thou  hast  become,  as  it  were^  the  de- 
stroyer of  their  best  joy  in  life  ? 

Nevertheless,  this  is  a  point  in  regard  to 
which  even  good  people,  without  malice  and 
without  premeditation,  but  in  the  tumult  of 
pleasure,  so  frequently  err.  Their  example 
and  their  encouragement  excite  weaker  persons 
to  indulge  in  undue  gratifications.  In  the 
very  endeavor  to  give  their  friend  a  proof  of 
affection,  they  frequently  become  his  poisoner, 
bis  destroyer.  Neither  the  malice  nor  the 
cruelty  of  man  is  so  dangerous  as  his  thought- 
less levity. 

Honor,  O  Christian,  in  thyself  as  in  others, 
the  sanctity  of  health  !  Perform  towards  the 
sick  the  holy  duty  of  benevolence ; 

Be  a  friend  to  the  sick,  as  was  Jesus,  that 
sublime  example  of  what  we  ought  and  what 
we  ought  not  to  be.  Did  He  not  go,  with  help- 
ing hand,  to  the  bed-side  of  the  sick  ?  Was  it 
not  He  who  lovingly  called  unto  Him,  the  lame 
and  the  blind,  the  leper  and  the  man  sick  of 
the  palsy  ?  Was  he  not  the  refuge  of  all  suf- 
ferers ?  Did  they  not  let  themselves  be  carried 
unto  Him,  when  they  learnt  that  the  Divine 
friend. of  suffering  humanity  was  nigh  ?  Thou, 
who  callest  thyself  Christian,  be  a  Christian 


in  truth — follower  of  Josus,  be  what  Jesus 
was ! 

It  is  true  thy  hand  can  perform  no  miracle ; 
but  it  can  perform  acts  of  kindness  !  Thy  arm 
cannot  raise  up  the  hopelessly  sick,  and  place 
him  again  in  the  blooming  realm  of  health,  nor 
can  it  stay  death;  but  it  can  lovingly  support 
the  Weak.  At  thy  bidding,  it  is  true,  all  pains 
will  not  vanish ;  but  thy  words  may  comfort, 
may  give  counsel  and  cheerfulness  to  one 
whom  every  earthly  joy  fails  because  he  lacks 
health.       *       *       *       ^       *  * 

Help,  more  especially,  the  poor  sick  stranger ! 
Those  that  are  at  home  will  be  tended  by  their 
sorrowing  relatives.  The  rich  will  not  lack 
nursing,  for  every  one  will  be  willing  to  minis- 
ter to  them,  and  they  have  the  means  of  pro- 
curing for  themselves  all  that  they  require,  and 
everything  that  may  tend  to  soothe  their  suffer- 
ings. But  who  is  there  to  minister  to  the  poor  ? 
Perhaps  not  even  an  unfeeling  hireling.  Who 
is  there  to  take  care  of  the  suffering  stranger  ? 
Ah,  perhaps,  no  one,  while  his  brothers  and 
sisters  are  grieving  over  him  at  a  distance. 

You  often  long  to  be  able  to  do  some  good. 
You  think,  perhaps,  that  when  you  have  char- 
itably given  alms  to  the  beggar  in  the  street, 
you  have  done  enough.  But  how  little  is  this  ! 
God  has  given  you  more,  far  more  than  this ; 
and  yet  how  helpless  and  poor  did  you  not 
come  into  the  world  ?  Go,  and  give  more  than 
alms.  Remember  the  words  of  Jesus,  and  let 
them  resound  in  your  hearts  :  "  What  ye  have 
done  to  the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done  to  me." 

(To  be  continued.) 

Cheerfulness  in  Age. — As  oft  as  I  hear 
the  robin  redbreast  chant  as  cheerfully  in  Sep- 
tember, the  beginning  of  winter,  as  in  March, 
the  approach  of  the  summer,  why  should  not 
we  (think  I)  give  as  cheerful  entertainment  to 
the  hoary  frosty  hairs  of  our  age's  winter,  as  to 
the  primroses  of  our  youth's  spring?  Why  not 
to  the  declining  sun  in  adversity,  as  (like  Per- 
sians) to  the  rising  sun  in  prosperity  ?  I  am 
sent  to  the  ant  to  learn  industry;  to  the  dove 
to  learn  innocency ;  to  the  serpent  to  learn  wis- 
dom ;  and  why  not  to  this  bird  to  learn  equa- 
nimity and  patience ;  and  to  keep  the  same 
tenor  of  my  mind's  quietness,  as  well  at  the 
approach  of  calamity's  winter  as  of  the  spring 
of  happiness. —  Warwick. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

The  opening  of  Public  Libraries  on  the  First 
day  of  the  week. 
No.  42  of  the  Intelligencer,  contains  an  ar- 
ticle, calling  attention  to  the  propriety  of  hav- 
ing our  public  libraries  open  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  with  a  view  of  luring  from  the  haunts 
of  dissipation  and  temptation,  some,  at  least,  of 
the  very  large  class  of  young  men  in  our  cities, 
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many  of  whom  are  without  home  or  friends  in 
the  city,  with  whom  to  spend  their  idle  hours 
in  safety.  The  subject  should  claim  the  close 
attention  of  all  who  have  tlie  good  of  this  class 
and  the  cooimunity  in  general  at  heart.  If  only 
a  few  should  be  saved  through  this  means,  it 
would  surely  justify  the  trial.  Should  such  an 
experiment  be  made,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  the  rules  very  strict,  and  such  provision 
made  that  the  privilege  could  not  be  abused. 

There  are  surely  many  young  men  in  our 
cities  who  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the 
privilege  of  spending  at  least  a  portion  of  their 
leisure  time  in  a  pleasant,  comfortable  reading 
room,  who  now,  for  want  of  such  privilege,  are 
worse  than  wasting  one  whole  day  in  every 
week,  and  doing  far  more  to  desecrate  that  day, 
than  would  be  done  by  keeping  open  our  li- 
braries. 

These  hints  are  thrown  out,  in  addition  to 
those  offered  in  No.  42,  in  the  hope  that  the 
subject  may  claim  the  serious  consideration  of 
those  who  have  the  power  to  act  in  what  may 
prove  to  be  a  great  public  benefit.  •  E. 

12th  mo.  28Lh,  1864. 

From  Autumn  Holidays. 
BEATEN. 

It  is  a  comfort  to  many  a  poor  fellow  to  think 
of  Elijah,  beaten  and  sick  at  heart,  sitting 
down  under  a  scrubby  bush  at  evening,  far  in 
the  bare  desert,  and  feeling  there  was  no  more 
left — he  could  bear  no  more. 

But  he  himself  went  a  day's  journey  into 
the  wilderness,  and  came  and  sat  down  under 
a  juniper  tree;  and  he  requested  for  himself 
that  he  might  die,  and  said,  It  is  enough  ; 
now,  0  Lord  take  away  my  life,  for  I  am  not 
better  than  my  fathers." 

I  thought  of  Elijah  in  the  wilderness  the 
other  night.  I  saw  the  great  prophet  again. 
For  human  nature  is  the  same  in  a  great 
prophet  as  in  a  poor  little  hungry  boy.. 

^  At  nine  o'clock  on  Saturday  evening,  I  heard 
pitiful  subdued  sobs  and  crying  outside.  I 
know  the  kind  of  thing  that  means  SQme  one 
tairly  beaten  ;  not  angry,  not  bitten,  s'mashed. 
I  opened  the  front  door,  I  found  a  little  boy 
ten  years  old,  sitting  on  the  steps,  crying.  I 
asked  him  what  was  the  matter.  I  see  the  thin, 
white,  hungry,  dirty  little  face.    He  would 
have  slunk  away  if  he   could  ;    he  plainly 
thought  his  case  beyond  all  mending.    But  I 
brought  him  in  and  sat  him  on  a  chair  in  the  ' 
lobby,  and  he  told  his  story.    He  had  a  large  ; 
bundle  of  sticks  in  a  ragged  sack — firewood. 
At  three  o'clock  that  afternoon  he  had  come  out  ' 
to  sell  them.    His  mother  was  a  poor  washer-  i 
woinan  in  the  most  wretched  part  of  the  town. 
His  father  was  killed  a  fortnight  ago  by  falling 
from  a  scaffold.    He  had  walked  a  long  way  ( 
through  the  streetS;  about  three  miles.  He  had  1 


I  tried  all  the  afternoon  to  sell  his  sticks,  but  had 
;  sold  only  a  halfpenny  worth.    He  was  lame^ 
!  poor  little  man,  from  a  sore  leg,  but  managed 
i  to  carry  his  heavy  load.    But  at  last,  going 
down  some  poor  area  stairs  in  the  dark,  hie  fell 
1  down  a  whole  flight  of  steps,  and  hurt  his  sore 
leg  so  that  he  could  not  walk,  and  also  got  a 
I  great  cut  on  the  forehead.    He  had  got  just 
the  halfpenny  for  his  poor  mother;  he  had  been 
going  about  with  his  burden  for  six  hours,  with 
nothing  to  eat.    But  he  turned  his  face  home- 
wards, carrying  his  sticks,  and  struggled  oa 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  then  he  broke 
down.    He  could  go  no  further.    In  the  dark 
cold  night  he  sat  down  and  cried.    It  was  not 
the  crying  of  one  who  hoped  to  attract  atten- 
tion ;  it  was  the  crying  of  flat  despair. 

The  first  thing  I  did  (which  did  not  take  a 
moment),  was  to  thank  God  that  my  door-steps 
had  been  his  juniper  tree.  Then  I  remembered 
that  the  first  thing  God  did  when  Elijah  broke 
down  was  to  give  him  something  to  eat.  Yes, 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  keep  up  physical  nature. 
And  the  little  man  had  had  no  food  since  three 
o'clock  till  nine.    So  there  came,  brought  by 
kind  hands  (not  mine),  several  great  slices  of 
bread  and  butter  (jam  even  was  added),  and  a 
cup  of  warm  tea.    The  spirit  began  to  come  a 
little  into  the  child  ;  and  he  thought  he  could 
manage  to  get  home,  if  we  would  let  him  leave 
his  sticks  till  Monday.    We  asked  him  what 
he  would  have  got  for  his  sticks  if  he  had  sold 
them  all  ?    Nine  pence.    Under  the  circum- 
stances, it  appeared  that  a  profit  of  a  hundred 
per  cent  was  not  exorbitant,  so  he  received 
eighteen  pence,  which  he  stored  away  some- 
where in  his  rags,  and  took  the  sack  and  went 
away,  and  returned  with  all  the  sticks  emptied 
out.     Finally  an   old  gray   coat   of  rougli 
tweed  came,  and  was  put  upon  the  little  boy, 
carefully  ffuttoned,  forming  a  capital  great  coat. 
And  for  as  much  as  his  trowsers  were  most  un- 
usually ragged,  a  pair  of  such  appeared,  aisd 
being  wrapped  up  w'ere  placed  in  the  sack  along 
with  a  good  deal  of  bread  and  butter.  How 
the  heart  of  the  child  had  by  this  time  re- 
vived.   He  thought  he  could  go  home  nicely. 
And  having  very  briefly  asked  the  Father  of 
the  fatherless  to  care  for  him,  I  beheld  him 
limp  away  in  the  dark.    All  this  is  supremely 
little  to  talk  about — but  it  was  quite  a  different 
thing  to  see.    To  look  at  the  poor  starved  little 
face,  and  the  dirty  hand  like  a  claw  )  to  thiok 
often  years  old  ;  to  think  of  one's  own  children 
in  their  warm  beds ;  and  to  think  what  all  this 
would  have  been  to  one's  self  as  a  little  child. 
Oh,  if  I  had  a  four-leaved  shamrock,  what  a 
turn-over  there  should  be  in  this  world. 

When  the  little  man  went  away  I  came  back. 
I  took  up  my  pen  and  tried  to  write,  but  I 
could  not.  I  thought  I  saw  many  human  beings- 
besides  Elijah  in  the  case  of  that  child.    I  tried 
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{fO  enter  into  the  feeling  (it  was  only  too  easy), 
oit  that  poor  little  thing  in  his  utter  despair. 
It  was  sad  enough  to  carry  about  the  heavy 
bundle  hour  after  hour,  and  to  sell  only  the  half- 
penny worth.  But  it  was  dreadful,  after  tum- 
bling down  the  stair,  to  find  he  was  not  able  to 
walk,  and  still  to  be  struggling  to  carry  back 
his  load  to  his  bare  home,  which  was  two  miles 
distant  from  this  spot ;  and  at  last  to  sit  down 
in  misery  on  the  step  in  the  dark  night,  stunned. 
He  would  have  been  quite  happy  if  he  had  got 
ninepence.  I  remember  when  1  was  a  boy  how 
such  a  person  was  wont  to  say,  as  though  it 
gammed  up  all  the  virtues,  that  such  a  person 
was  a  man  who  looked  at  both  sides  of  a  shil- 
ling. But  many  human  beings  who  can  give 
a  shilling  rather  than  take  it.  are  as  really 
beaten  as  that  little  boy. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  SUFFERING  OF  FRIENDS  IN  VIRGINIA. 

In  the  Intelligencer  of  31st  ult.,  and  7th 
inst.,  are  brief  editorial  notices  of  the  calamity 
which  has  recently  befallen  Friends  in  Vir- 
ginia, They  state  that  "  Our  Friends  in  Vir- 
ginia have  endured  distressing  and  continued 
privations  ;  and  recently  most  of  their  stacks, 
barns  and  mills  have  been  burned,  and  all  their 
farm  stock  driven  off.  Some  who  had  suffi 
cieut  to  meet  their  wants,  are  thus  rendered 
entirely  destitute,  without  means  of  providing 
for  large  and  dependent  families.  Their  store- 
houses have  been  pillaged,  their  provisions  for 
the  winter  consumed  or  appropriated,  and  some 
of  them  deprived  of  all  means  of  supporting 
their  families.  Unless  aid  is  promptly  rendered, 
their  condition  must  continue  to  be  one  of  diffi- 
culty and  suffering,  augmenled  by  the  severity 
of  an  inclement  season. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  newspaper  account  stated 
that,  by  order  of  General  SheridaT»,  'all  the 
barns,  stacks,  mills,  &c.,  over  an  area  five  miles 
wi^e,  and  many  miles  in  length  were  burned, 
to  prevent  some  of  the  ill-disposed  owners  from 
affording  aid  and  shelter  to  Moseby  and  his 
gang  of  guerillas.  Although  tLe  editorial  does 
cot  particularize,  it  is  likely  Friends  for  whose 
relief  an  appeal  is  made,  have  or  had  their  res- 
idences within  the  district  where  this  work  of 
destruction  was  wrought. 

From  the  newspaper  account,  and  also  from 
information  indirectly  derived  through  a  cap- 
tain of  a  cavalry  company,  which  assisted  in 
that  work  of  destruction,  the  impression  was 
received  that  the  conflagration  included  dwell- 
ings as  well  as  other  buildings.  According  to 
his  representation,  the  spectacle  must  have 
been  painful  to  all  whose  feelings  are  not  har- 
dened by  the  barbarities  of  war.  Hundreds  of 
stacks,  barns,  dwellings,  and  other  buildings, 
sending  forth  their  clouds  of  smoke  and  sheets 
of  flaoiC  could  be  counted  from  one  view. 


The  subject  is  one  of  painful  consideration, 
even  to  us  who  are-  not  among  the  sufferers. 
What  then  must  have  been  the  sensation  of 
those  who  were  compelled  to  witness  the  de- 
struction of  the  earnings  of  years  of  laborious 
toil.  If  the  visitation  had  befallen  our  Friends 
during  the  mild  season,  it  would  then  have 
been  a  sore  trial,  but  its  occurrence  during  the 
winter  must  greatly  increase  their  sufferings. 
Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  from 
nx  to  eight  months  must  elapse,  before  they  can 
derive  much  support  from  their  farms,  and  in 
the  meantime  they  will  have  to  depend  upon 
purchasings  and  if  there  are  any  who  have  not 
the  ability  to  do  this,  their  claims  upon  tha 
sympathy  and  assistance  of  those  of  us,  who 
are  more  favorably  circumstanced,  cannot  be  too 
strongly  presented. 

Several  weeks  have  already  passed  since  the 
beginning  of  their  privations  ;  whatever  of  suf- 
fering has  already  been  experienced,  will  doubt- 
less be  increased  by  the  advance  of  the  season. 
There  is  no  time  to  lose.  Even  with  the  ut- 
most activity  in  forwarding  relief,  much  will 
have  to  be  endured  before  assistance  can  reach 
them. 

What  is  cow  wanted  is,  that  some  persever- 
ing, sympaihizing  Friend  or  Friends  in  each 
meeting  start  a  susbcription  paper,  and  forward 
their  collections  to  some  one  in  New  York  or 
Philadelphia,  to  await  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ment' necessary  to  insure  a  safe  transmission, 
and  judicious  distribution  of  what  may  be  col- 
lected. 

What  number  of  families  have  been  thus 
stripped  of  their  property  does  not  appear,  but 
it  is  quite  probable  that  ihe  demands  upon  the 
liberality  of  their  Friends  of  other  localities 
will  be  more  considerable  than  is  by  many 
contemplated. 

When  the  freedmen  were  appealing  f  t  our 
assistance,  many  of  our  benevolent  Friends  vis- 
ited the  localities,  where  their  attentions  were 
much  needed,  and  by  their  presence,  sympathy, 
and  services,  rendered  efficient  aid  to  the  suffer- 
ers. 

Are  there  not  some  among  us  now  who  are 
prepared  to  sacrifice  their  time  and  home  com- 
forts, and  to  speed  their  way  on  this  m'ssion  of 
mercy  ?  A  parallel  case  among  Friends  has 
never  been  known  in  this  country  since  its  set- 
tlement. The  extent  and  depth  of  their  be- 
reavement cannot  be  comprehended  by  merely 
a  few  moments'  consideratioQ.  It  should  be 
continually  borne  in  mind,  that  by  the  loss  of 
their  teams  they  are  rendered  nearly  helpless, 
as  to  their  ability  to  move  from  one  place  to 
another ;  and  as  they  are  surrounded  by  those 
similarly  circumstanced,  they  can  neither  buy, 
hire,  nor  borrow.  If  we  wish  to  render  them 
assistance,  we  must  go  to  them;  they  cannot 
come  to  ua.    In  earlier  times,  bereavements 
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much  less  distressiof]^  than  this,  claimed  the  at- 
tention of  Yearly  Meetings.* 

On  some  similar  occasions  much  time  has 
been  lost  in  elFecting  an  organization,  which 
constitutes  my  apology  for  proposing  that,  until 
other  arrangements  be  made,  contributions  (in 
money  only)  be  paid  or  forwarded  to  Samuel 
Willits,  301  Pearl  street,  New  York,  or  to 
Diilwyn  Parrish,  Philadelphia. 

Gideon  Frost. 

lot  mo.  8th,  18G5. 

For  Fronds'  Intelligencer. 
MECHANISM  IN  NATURE. 
(Coutinucd  from  page  717.) 

There  could  not,  probably,  be  a  more  curious 
mode  of  life  for  an  air-breathing  animal  than 
that  described  in  the  last  article.  It  seems  al- 
most incredible,  that  a  creature  so  apparently 
devoid  of  means,  should  be  enabled  to  con- 
struct, in  such  a  dangerous  location,  an  abode 
60  wonderful  and  weak  in  its  construction,  and 
yet*so  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  builder. 

We  must  not,  hctwever,  let  our  wonder  run 
too  high  at  this  little  marvel,  for  Nature  pre- 
sents many  of  them,  yar3)ing  the  entertainment 
by  forms  of  life  and  living  diversified  in  every 
conceivable  manner. 

Prof.  Agassiz  said  to  the  late  lamented  Hugh 
Miller,  on  the  occasion  of  his  being  almost 
afraid  to  communicate  a  discovery  which  he 
had  made  in  fossil  osteology,  and  which  seemed 
too  extraordinary  for  existence: — "Do  not  be 
deterred,  if  \ou  have  examined  minutely,  by 
any  dread  of  being  deemed  extravagant.  The 
possibilities  of  existence  run  so  deeply  into  the 
extravagiint,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  concep- 
tion too  extraordinary  for  nature  to  realize.'' 

The  remark  applies  equally  to  the  lower  as  | 
to  the  higher  forms  of  life,  and  assures  us  that, 
if  we  study  nature  aright,  we  will  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  wonderful  things — the  handi- 
work of  the  great  Artist  who  planned  and  exe- 
cuted the  whole  creation. 

The  learned  Boyle  remarked  : — "  His  wonder 
dwelt  not  so  much  on  Nature's  clocks  as  her 
watches;"  and  indeed  do  we  not  all  admire  the 
mechanism  of  a  watch  more  than  that  of  a 
clock,  from  the  minuteness  and  precision  of  the 
working  parts,  and  skill  shown  in  the  fit  and 
finish  of  the  almost  microscopic  detail. 

The  system  of  transporting  lumber  from  the 
head  waters  and  tributaries  of  our  rivers  to  the 
lower  markets,  commonly  called  rafting^  while 
deserving  the  name  of  a  great  trade,  may  not 
lay  claims  to  great  ingenuity  in  the  contrivances 
used  for  its  successful  operation.  It  consists 
mainly  in  the  lashing  together  of  the  lugs  or 

*  A  committee  was  appointed  at  the  late  Balti- 
more Yearly  Meeting,  to  have  charge  of  this  subject. 


platforms  to  a  convenient  size  for  management, 
and  the  use  of  fore  and  after  oars  for  guiding 
the  craft  in  the  windings  of  the  channels  through 
which  it  has  to  pass.  Considered  as  an  inven- 
tion it  has  great  merit,  because  it  has  advan- 
tages of  immense  value  to  man  ;  the  idea,  how- 
ever, may  or  may  not  have  been  derived  from 
Nature,  but  certain  it  is,  that  from  the  source 
whence  ail  ingenuity  flows,  came  also  the  hint 
of  this  supposed-to-be  human  invention. 

Read  what  Kirby  says  about  the  Rafting 
Spider.  "  Mr.  Sheppard  has  often  noticed  in 
the  fen  ditches  of  Norfolk,  England,  a  very 
large  spider,  which  actually  forms  a  raft  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  its  prey  with  more  facility. 
Keeping  its  station  upon  the  ball  of  weeds 
about  three  inches  in  diameter,  probably  held 
together  by  slight  silken  cords,  it  is  wafted 
along  the  surface  of  the  water  upon  this  float- 
ing island,  which  it  quits  the  moment  it  sees  a 
drowning  insect ;  not,  as  you  may  conceive,  for 
the  sake  of  applying  to  it  the  process  of  tho 
Humane  Society,  but  of  hastening  its  exit  by 
a  more  speedy  engine  of  destruction. 

"  The  booty  thus  seized  it  devours  at  leisure 
upon  its  raft,  under  which  it  retires  when 
alarmed  by  any  danger." 

Should  we  think  this  a  weak,  clumsy  con- 
trivance unworthy  our  notice,  we  can  intro- 
duce another  more  human-like  in  its  inception 
and  appointments,  the  invention  of  a  little 
quadruped  of  the  mouse  kind,  a  native  of  Ice- 
land, It  embodies  an  ingenious  method  of 
transporting  food  across  and  adown  the  rivers 
of  that  island. 

"  ^J'he  party,  consisting  of  from  six  to  ten,  se- 
lect a  piece  of  flat  dried  excrement,  on  which 
they  place  the  berries  they  have  collected  in  a 
heap  on  the  middle.  Then,  with  their  united 
force,  drawing  it  to  the  water's  edge,  they 
launch  it,  and  embark;  placing  themselves 
around  the  heap,  with  their  heads  joined  over 
it,  their  backs  to  the  water,  and  their  tails 
pendant  in  the  stream,  serving  the  purpose  of 
rudders." 

These  campagnols  certainly  never  learned 
the  art  of  rafting  from  man,  nor  did  the  spider 
imitate  the  rude  float  of  a  savage;  they  had 
their  instincts  given  them  before  the  human 
race  had  need  of  means  for  the  transportatioa 
of  materials  and  goods,  and  have  continued  to 
this  day  to  practice  their  foraging  expeditions, 
as  well  as  to  impart  to  man-^the  great  experi- 
mentalist— a  limit  or  suggestion  as  a  starting 
point  for  his  inventions.  Y. 

Phila.  12th  mo.  26th,  1864. 


^' There  is  no  more  perilous  ordeal  through 
which  man  can  pass,  as  he  is  at  present  consti- 
tuted, than  that  of  being  condemned  to  walk 
his  life  long  in  the  sunlight  of  unshadowed 
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prosperity.    His  eyes  ache  with  that  too  un-  i 
tempered  brilliance  j  he  is  apt  to  be  smitten  ^ 
with  a  moral  coup  de  soleil.    But  it  as  little  ^ 
follows  that  no  sunshine  is  good  for  us.  He 
who  made  us,  and  who  tutors  us,  alone  knows  J 
what  is  the  exact  measure  of  light  and  shade,  ] 
sun  and  cloud,  storm  and  frost  and  heat,  which  i 
will  best  tend  to  mature  those  flowers  which 
are  the  object  of  his  celestial  husbandry;  and 
which,  when  transplanted  into  the  paradise  of 
God,  are  to  bloom  there  forever  in  amaranthine 
loveliness.    Nor  can  it  be  without  presumption 
that  we  essay  to  interfere  with  these  processes; 
our  highest  wisdom  is  to  fall  in  with  them.^^ 

I^EIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FPRST  MONTH  21,  1865. 

The  CmcuLAR  Meetings  are  held  once  in 
three  months  at  Reading  and  Frankford,  and 
twice  in  the  year  at  Haverford,  Merion,  Rad- 
nor, Valley  and  Schuylkill.  Many  are  doubt- 
less aware,  that  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing has  appointed  meetings  to  be  held  at  stated 
intervals  in  specified  localities  within  its  limits, 
for  the  strength  and  encouragement  of  its 
members  who  reside  where  there  are  few 
Friends. 

One  of  these  meetings  was  held  atFrankford, 
Pa.,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day  of  the  pres- 
ent year.  It  was  largely  attended  by  those  not 
members  of  our  Religious  Society,  whose  quiet 
deportment  in  the  silent  part  of  the  meeting, 
and  marked  and  respectful  attention  to  the  tes- 
timonies offered,  gave  evidence  that  they  were 
interested.  These  meetings  continue  to  be  ac- 
ceptable to  Friends  living  where  they  are  held, 
and  we  believe  they  exercise  a  salutary  and 
Btrengthening  influence  generally.  One  of  the 
important  features  connected  with  them  is,  the 
opportunity  they  furnish  for  those  of  other 
religious  persuasions  to  meet  with  us  in  social 
worship,  and  perhaps  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  truths  of  the  gospel  as  held  by 
Friends. 

The  Colored  People  in  Maryland. — We 
are  glad  to  learn  that  the  citizens  of  Maryland 
are  making  prompt  provision  for  the  elevation 
and  retention  of  their  recently  disenthralled 
people.  "  Active  measures  are  being  taken  to 
redress  the  grievances  connected  with  the  bind- 
ing out  of  colored  children  ;"  and  though,  in 
gome  placeS;  slavery  dies  hard,  in  other  cases 


it  is  beautiful  to  see  how  those  whose  judg- 
ments are  unconvinced  of  tlie  propriety  of 
emancipation,  have  submitted  without  com- 
plaining, and  taken  care  to  give  their  colored 
people  a  good  outfit  for  their  new  position.  It 
is  a  comfort  to  know,  that, 

"  Truth  crushed  to  the  earth  revives  again, 
The  eternal  years  of  God-are  hers." 
On  some  plantations  the  freed  people  have 
preferred  to  remain  with  their  former  masters, 
who  have  made  just  and  even  liberal  arrange- 
ments with  them. 

The  appeal  of  Baltimore  "  Friends'  Associ- 
ation in  aid  of  Freedmen,"  has  previously 
been  given  to  our  readers.  We  publish  in  the 
present  number  the  Address  of  the  "Baltimore 
Association  for  the  Moral  and  Educational  Im- 
provement of  the  Colored  People."  Among 
those  who  constitute  the  Board  of  Managers,  we 
recognize  the  names  of  some  of  our  Friends. 

Married,  v^ith  ihe  approbation  of  Haddontield 
Monthly  Meeting,  on  the  12th  of  the  1st  month, 
1865,  at  the  bride's  residence,  Ellis  Boggs  and 
Eliza  A.  Rulon,  of  Camden  Co.,  New  Jersey. 

Died,  at  his  residence,  near  Woodbury,  on  the 
6th  of  1st  month,  1865,  David  J.  Griscom,  aged  49 
years  and  10  months.  His  close  was  calm  and 
serene.  Through  life,  his  love  w&s  to  all,  and  it  is 
believed  he  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  He 
was  a  valuable  and  living  minister  of  the  gospel. 

 ,  on  the  6lh  inst.,  Thomas  W.  Mocrb,  in  the 

35th  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  on  the  9th  of  1st  month,  1865,  at  Burling- 
ton, N.  J.,  Sarah,  widow  of  Richard  Jackson,  in 
the  81  st  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Philadelphia 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  8th  of  1st  month,  1865,  at  German- 
town,  John  W.  Gartley,  in  the  27th  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  at  his  residence,  in  New  York  city,  on  the 

17th  of  10th  month,  1864,  Amos  Willetts,  aged  72 
years,  1  month  and  3  days. 

 ,  on  the  11th  of  1st  month,  1865,  of  heart 

disease,  Ebenezer  H.  Dennis,  in  the  26th  year  of 
his  age  ;  a  member  of  Falls  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  8th  of  10th  month,  1864,  William 

Albertson  ;  a  member  of  Falls  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  8th  of  11th  month,  1863,  Robert  P. 

LovETT,  in  his  63d  year;  a  member  of  Falls  Monthly- 
Meeting. 

 ,  at  her  residence  in  Westbury,  Long  Island, 

on  the  2d  of  1st  month,  1865,  Elizabeth  H.  Cock,; 
wife  of  William  T.  Cock,  in  the  60th  year  of  her  age. 
She  was  a  useful  member  and  for  many  years  Clerk 
of  Westbury  Monthly  Meeting  ;    steady  in  the  at- 
tendance of  all  our  religious  meetings,  and  in  them 
her  quiet  deportment  and  solid  countenance  evincer" 
'    that  her  mind  was  bowed  reverently  before  H' 
whom  we  profess  to  worship.  Having  ample  m' 
she  gave  liberally  to  the  poor  and  needy,  as 
ceivers  bear  testimony  ;  for  she  eudeavore'" 
J   the  commandment :  "  When  thou  doest  *' 
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not  thy  left  band  know  what  tby  right  hand  do- 
1."  And  when  the  wants  of  the  freedraan  and 
3  sufferings  brought  on  by  this  fratricidal  war, 
me  to  her  knowledge,  her  feelings  of  tenderness 
i  sympathy  were  strongly  dra^n  forth,  and,  de- 
ous  to  do  her  full  share  in  relieving  these,  her 
rse  was  freely  opened  and  her  hands  industrioug- 
employed  in  making  garments  for  the  needy,  as 
!uty  to  her  fellow  creatures  and  to  her  God  ;  and 
believe  the  language  of  the  Divine  Master  is 
plicable  :  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one 
these  liitle  one-",  ye  have  done  it  unto  me  ;"  and 
I  bereaved  do  not  mourn  without  the  hope  that 
:  great  loss  is  her  great  gain.  Being  taken  from 
rks  to  reward,  after  a  few  hours  of  illness  of 
ralysis,  we  feel  it  to  be  a  solemn  call  to  survivors — 
e  ye  also  ready,  for  ye  know  not  the  day  nor  the 
ir"  when  the  language  may  be  :  "  Steward,  give 
thy  stewardship,  for  thou  may'st  no  longer  be 
ward." 


I  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Friends,  for  the 
lief  of  the  Suffering  Poor,  will  be  held  this  (Yth 
r)  evening,  1st  month  21st,  1865,  at  Race  Street 
Bting  Plouse,  at  half-past  seven  o'clock. 

Joseph  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Clerk. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

'The  Women's  Association  of  Philadelphia, 
the  Relief  of  the  Freedmen/'  report  re- 
pts  since  12th  mo.  3d,  18G4: — 
ington  Sewing  Circle  -  -  $30  00 
eenwich,  Camden  County,  N.  J.  -  5  00 
ends  of  Salem,  N.  J.  -  -  38  00 
A.  and  A.  S.,  of  Fairbury,  111.  22  00 

ends  and  others  of  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.  20  00 
ends  and  others  of  Wilmington  Del.  100  00 
G.  B.,  Huntington,  Indiana^  .  10  00 
S.  Hulme,  Mt."  Holly,  J.  -  10  00 
Henderson,  Iowa  -  -  -  3  00 
)men  Friends  of  Providence  Prepara- 
ive  Meeting  -  .  -  -  26  00 
Palmer»Concordville,  Pa.  -  -  5  00 
per  Greenwich  Association  for  Relief 
)f  Freedmen  -  -  -  -  62  00 
ebury,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Association  23  00 
ends  of  Evesham,  N.  J.  -  -  8  00 
men  Friends  of  Radnor  Mo.  Meeting  75  00 
ry  D.  Brown,  Philadelphia  -  50  00 
mbers'  Subscriptions  and  Contribu- 
Lons  from  various  sources  in  the  city  626  00 
N  clothing  from  T.  Garrett,  of  Wilmington. 

"       Friends  of  Newtown,  Pa. 
irge  box  of  valuable  clothing  and  bedding 
cm  Pieman,  Prince  Edward  county,  C.  W. 
arge  atd  valuable  box  of  bedding  and  cloth- 
ig  from  Phebe  Way,  of  Kennet  Square,  Pa. 

lable,  ^^'^^  rif"  o]othiBor  from  Laaibertville, 
Jersey. 

|i^le  box  of  clothing  from  Abington,  Pa. 
fiNrge  bags  of  excellent  part-worn-clothincr 
iToifrimds  of  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J. 
paclfage  lirworn  and  some  new  clothino- 
^feenwich  J- 

donors  vaP  clothing  from  Upper 
"  for  Relief  of  Freed- 
^22  00. 


Numerous  contributions  of  new  and  part-worn 
clothing. 

Also,  a  quantity  of  knit  and  woven  yarn  stock- 
ings from  Friends  in  and  near  the  city. 
A  lot  of  mended  shoes  from  the  House  of 
Refuge. 

Margaret  A.  Griscom,  Treasurer. 
1st  mo.  14th,  1865. 

All  contributions  in  goods  should  be  sent  to 
the  room  of  the  Association,  800  Arch  street, 
third  story. 

COMING  AND  GOING. 

Sunshine  and  shadow  come  and  go  alternate- 
ly, or  with  mingled  influence  checker  the  scenes 
of  life.  The  first  coming  of  a  child  into  the 
household  is  more  than  the  advent  of  an  angel. 
A  divine  messenger  might  more  surprise  us, 
might  play  upon  our  wonder  and  fear,  or  give 
food  for  reflection  by  his  message. 

But  a  child  comes  from  as  mysterious  and 
strange  a  land  as  the  unknown  sky.  Erery  day 
the  little  thing  fills  i;s  with  questions  and  won- 
ders of  thought.  One  child  is  a  whole  popula- 
tion. What  is  it?  What  will  it  become?  how 
shall  we  rear  it  ?  what  is  it  doing  to  us  and  with- 
in us?  These  thoughts  come  and  go,  in  light 
and  shadow,  in  hope  and  fear,  in  gladness  or 
sorrow,  with  footfalls  as  numerous  as  if  a  whole 
host,  and  not  one  little  babe,  were  the  subject 
of  them.  But  of  the  coming  of  these  little  ones 
poets  and  parents  have  written  abundantly. 

What  about  their  going  ?  When  they  go  out 
to  return  no  more,  we  believe  that  the  door  of 
the  Father's  house  has  opened,  and  that  they 
are  safely  at  home.  We  weep.  But  it  is  not 
that  they  are  gone,  but  that  we  are  left.  We 
weep  not  because  they  are  inside  of  the  gate, 
but  because  we  are  outside  and  the  door  is  shut. 

But  there  are  other  goings  behides  these  up- 
ward and  heavenly  ones.  Children  grow  up. 
Nothing  on  earth  grows  so  fast  as  children. 
It  was  but  yesterday,  and  that  lad  was  playing 
with  tops^  a  buoyant  boy.  He  is  a  man  and 
gone  now  !  His  foot  is  in  the  field,  his  hand 
upon  the  sword.  There  is  no  more  childhood 
for  him  or  for  us.  Life  has  claimed  him.  When 
a  beginning  is  made,  it  is  like  a  raveling  stocking, 
stitch  by  stitch  gives  way  till  all  are  gone.  The 
house  has  not  a  child  in  it.  There  is  no  more 
noise  in  the  hall — boys  rushing  in  pell-mell;  it 
is  very  orderly  now.  There  are  no  more  skates 
or  sleds,  bats,  balls  or  strings,  left  scattered 
about.    Things  are  neat  enough  now. 

There  is  no  delay  of  breakfast  for  sleepy  folks  ; 
there  is  no  longer  any  task  before  you  lie  down 
of  looking  after  anybody,  and  tucking  up  the 
bed-clothes.  There  are  no  disputes  to  settle,  no- 
body to  get  off  to  school,  no  complaints,  no  im- 
portunities for  impossible  things,  no  rips  to 
mend,  no  fingers  to  tie  up,  no  faces  to  be  washed, 
or  collars  to  be  arranged  !    There  was  never 
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such  peace  in  the  house !  It  would  sound  like 
music  to  have  some  feet  clatter  down  the  front 
stairs  !    0,  for  some  children's  noise  ! 

What  used  to  ail  us  that  we  were  hushing 
their  loud  laugh,  checking  their  noisy  frolic, 
and  reproving  them  slammino-  and  banging  the 
doors  !  We  wish  our  neighbors  would  only  lend 
us  an  urchin  or  two  to  make  a  little  noise  in 
these  premises.  A  home  without  children  !  It 
is  like  a  lantern  and  no  candle  ;  a  garden  a\d 
no  flowers  ;  a  vine  and  no  grapes  ;  a  brook  with 
no  water  gurgling  and  rushing  in  its  channel. 
We  want  to  be  tired,  to  be  vexed,  to  be  run 
over,  to  hear  child-life  at  work  with  all  its  va- 
rieties. 

During  the  secular  days  this  is  enough  marked. 
But  it  is  Sunday  that  pufs  our  homes  to  the 
proof  That  is  the  Christian  family  day.  The 
intervals  of  public  worship  are  long  spaces  of 
peace.  The  family  seems  made  up  on  that 
day.  The  children  are  at  home.  You  can  lay 
your  hand  on  their  heads.  They  seem  to  recog- 
nize the  greater  and  the  lesser  love — to  God  and 
to  friends.  The  house  is' peaceful,  but  not  still. 
There  is  a  low  and  melodious  triil  of  children 
in  it.  But  Sunday  comes  too  still  now.  There 
is  a  silence  that  aches  in  the  ear.  There  is  too 
much  room  at  the  table,  too  much  at  the  hearth. 
The  bedrooms  are  a  world  too  orderly.  There 
is  too  much  leisure  and  too  little  care. 


Alas  !  what  mean  these  thi 
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teen  feet  in  thickness  does  not  contain  a  siis 
streak  of  deleterious  matter  or  rubbish. — Bo.^ 
Weelclj/  Transcript. 


body  growing  old  ?  Are  these  signs  and  tokens  ? 
la  life  waning  ? 

All  summer  long  the  great  full  breasted  tree 
has  covered  his  branches  with  numberless 
leaves,  and  whirled  them  in  the  wind  for  music, 
and  covered  the  little  birds  from  sight  that  sung 
and  builded  within.  It  was  green  and  strong 
and  musical.  At  length  a  single  leaf  hangs  in 
the  tree  with  a  brilliant  color.  You  look  at  it 
and  sigh.  "  It  is  the  first  I  have  seen  this  sum- 
mer ;  tliere  will  now  be  more  such."  To-mor- 
row it  falls.  Others  ripen  and  follow.  Ere 
long  the  tree  grows  thin.  Every  wind  lifts 
many  of  them,  and  hands  them  down  to  the 
ground.  Every  day  there  is  less  sound  in  the 
tree  ;  every  day  more  of  rustling  leaves  along 
the  fences.  At  length,  after  a  rain,  and  a  windy 
buffeting,  the  tree  holds  out  its  barren  arms, 
and  there  are  nowhere  leaves  upon  them! 
Wait,  0  tree  !  There  are  buds  and  leaves  yet. 
Only  between  thee  and  them  is  sleep,  burial, 
resurrection.  V/iiiter  is  come,  bub  so  also  is 
spring  coming. — Exchange. 

In  the  new  State  of  Nevada,  one  hundred  | 
miles  west  of  Reese  river,  beneath  a  thm  cov- 
ering of  refuse  saline  matter,  for  a  depth  ot 
fourteen  feet,  pure  rock  salt  is  found  as  clear  as 
ice  and  as  white  as  snow.  Beneath  there  is 
water,  which  seems  to  be  filtered  through  salt 
to  an  unknown  depth.    The  whole  of  the  four- 


SELECTED. 

THE  GOOD  OLD  GRANDMOTnER, 
WHO  DIED  AGED  EIGHTY. 

Oh  softly  wave  the  silver  hair 

From  off  that  aged  brow  ! 
Thatcrowa  of  glory  worn  so  long, 

A  titling  crown  is  now. 

Fold  reverently  the  weary  bands, 
That  toiled  so  long  and  wdl ; 

And  while  your  tears  of  sorrow  fall. 
Let  sweet  thanksgivings  swell. 

That  life-work,  stretching  o'er  long  yeai 

A  varied  web  has  been, 
With  silver  strands  by  sorrow  wrought, 

And  sunny  gleams  between. 

These  silver  hairs  stole  softly  on, 

Like  flakes  of  falling  snow, 
That  wrapt  the  green  earth  lovingly, 

When  autumn  breezes  blow. 

Each  silver  hair,  each  wrinkle  there, 
Records  some  good  deed  done  ; 

Some  flower  she  cast  along  the  way, 
Some  spark  from  love's  bright  sun. 

How  bright  she  always  made  her  home  ! 

It  seemed  as  if  the  floor 
Was  always  flecked  with  spots  of  sun, 

And  barred  with  brightness  o'er. 

The  very  falling  of  her  step 

Made  music  as  she  went ; 
A  loving  song  was  on  her  lip — 

The  song  of  full  content. 

And  now  in  later  years,  her  word 

Has  been  a  blessed  thing 
In  many  a  home,  where  glad  she  saw 

Her  children's  children  spring. 

Her  widowed  life  has  happy  been, 
With  brightness  born  of  Heaven  ; 

So  pearl  and  gold  in  drapery  fold 
The  sunset  couch  at  even, 

0  gently  fold  the  weary  hands 
That  toiled  so  long  and  well ; 

The  spirit  rose  to  angel  bands, 
When  off"  earth's  mantle  fell. 

She's  safe  within  her  Father's  house, 

Where  many  mansions  be  ; 
0  pray  that  thus  such  rest  may  come, 

Dear  heart,  to  thee  and  me  I 
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For  Friends'  Intellig'^ncer. 

FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 


TTTTT.  TTOTjnAYS. 

The  Holidays  to  wVich  so  -nrcmj 

ward  with  bright  anticipations,  h-av~ 

gone,  and  are  now  as  really  among  thy  y^, 

those  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  ^^^^^ 

return  is  ever  hailed  with  jo'^^^^^^  ^-^ 

hearts.    These  days  niay  b'^^^^  -^^.^^^^  accfc^,., 
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th  delicate  viacds,  and  the  cares  of  life  seem 
'  the  time  forgotten. 

And  now,  niy  dear  children,  allow  me  to  re- 
ce  with  you  in  all  your  happiness,  wishing  it 

continue  not  only  through  the  day  but 
'ough  the  year,  and  through  all  years.  Yes, 
irould  fain  scatter  flowers  by  the  wayside  to 
il  the  little  wounds  made  by  the  briers  which 
y  perchance  also  be  found  there.  For  al- 
>ugh  childhood  is  considered  the  happiest 
■iod  of  life,  it  is  not  without  its  trials  and  its 
sses;  but  every  one  that  is  patiently  endured  or 
irconie  renders  the  next  more  easy  to  be  borne, 
[he  New  Year  is  considered  a  favorable  time 
form  new  resolutions  and  overcome  little 
Its.  flave  not  some  of  you  often  said  to 
irselves,  "  Well,  after  New  Years  day  I  wiil 
more  patient,  more  dutiful  to  my  parents  or 
chers,  will  be  more  careful  not  to  wound  the 
lings  of  my  playmates,  and  will  really  fri/  to 
verij  good?"  And  have  you  found  it  any 
ior  than  before  to  keep  self  under  perfect 
trol  ?  Now  do  not  conclude  that  no  one 
I  ever  had  such  trials  or  such  hard  work  to 
what  they  wish  to  be.  We  that  have  seen 
•e  years  than  you,  have  still  to  keep  slrug- 
ig  and  striving,  and  so  we  shall  find  it  ne- 
sary  to  do  to  the  close  of  life.  But  let  us 
)n  with  the  assurance  that  He  who  knows 

every  weakness  is  never  wearied  with  our 
tions  fur  strength  to  overcome  all  tempta- 
s  to  evil. 

»ut  whil(3  we  rejoice  with  those  that  have 
Q  made  happy  by  precious  gifts,  let  us  also 
ember  others  to  whom  all  days  arealike: 
1  successive  one  sending  them  forth  with 
fet  upon  the  arm,  asking  for  crumbs  left 
Q  the  bountiful  table.  They  walk  the  street, 
at  the  "show-window,"  gaze  upon  thebeftu- 
l  things  within,  then  drawing  their  tattered 
npnts  aroun  l  them,  go  on  apparently  satis- 
,  if  their  basket  is  well  filled.  But  can  we 
bt  that  many  of  these  little  ones  have  minds 
sapable  of  improvement,  a  heart  as  noble 

a  spirit  with  longings,  for  the  right  as 
agly  implanted  within  them,  as  many  that 

them  by  whose  fingers  are  loaded  with 
sis  and  their  wrists  encircled  with  gold? 

yes ;  and  many  of  these  may  hereafter  be 
d  amongst  Christ's  jewels,  having  done  the 
they  could  in  fulfilling  their  simple  mission 
earth.  They  may  have  brought  sunshine 
ell  as  food  to  a  disconsolate  mother  and  her 
indent  little  ones.  Let  us,  then,  who  are 
red  with  so  many  blessings,  look  with  an 
of  pity  and  a  heart  of  compassion  upon 
e  little  unfortunates,  instead  of  crushing 
a  still  more  by  a  harsh  word,  or  turning  a 

ear  to  their  simple  question,  "  Any  cold 
lals?"  Yes,  be  kind  to  the  unfortunate; 
may  our  Heavenly  Father  grant  you  many 
Jappy  New  Year."  E.  H, 


Baltimore  Association  for  the  Moral  and  Edu- 
cational Improvement  of  the  Colored  FeopUj 
Room  No.  3,  Bible  House. 

Fellow  Citizens., — Since  the  adoption  of  the 
New  Constitution  very  grave  issues  are  submit- 
ted for  your  consideration. 

That  instrument,  by  its  benevolent  provi- 
sions, has  added  to  the  eighty  thou-and  free 
colored  people' of  our  State  eighty-seven  thous- 
and others,  recently  slaves. 

These  two  classes  constitute  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  labor  of  the  State. 

They  are  likely  to  remain  among  us,  for 
they  are  attached  to  their  homes,  and  no  Gov- 
ernnreut  has  ever  consented  to  the  violent  re- 
moval of  one  fourth  of  its  population. 

For  the  most  part  they  are  ignorant.  The 
habits  of  their  former  industry  have  not  been 
such  as  to  teach  them  ideas  of  thrift,  careful- 
ness, or  providence.  Thrown  upon  their  own 
resources,  though  their  labor  is  in  great  de- 
mand, they  cannot  be  expected  to  know  the 
necessity  of  industry,  or  how  to  seek  at  home 
permanent  occupation  and  employment. 

We  are  forced  to  think  it  the  duty  of  every 
citizen  of  Maryland  to  seek  to  make  this  popu- 
lation most  useful  to  the  State,  as  it  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  Christian  men  to  seek  their 
moral  improvement. 

There  are  but  two  courses  to  be  pursued. 
The  one  is  to  leave  these  persons  in  the  ignorance 
and  moral  destitution  in  which  many  of  them 
now,  unhappily,  are,  and  the  other  to  endeavor 
by  education  to  improve  their  habits,  instruct 
them  in  their  industry,  make  diligent  the  idle, 
reform  the  vicious  and  stimulate  the  good,  that 
they  may  rise  in  the  scale  of  being,  and  be 
better  fitted  for  the  varied  duties  they  are 
called  on  to  perform. 

The  first  course  may  at  first  seem  tlie  least 
troublesome  and  expensive,  but  ignorance  is 
the  mother  of  vice,  and  unless  these  people  are 
taught  their  duties  to  the  State,  and  their  more 
important  duty  to  God,  and  are  not  suffered 
to  remain  in  the  helpless  state  in  which  slavery 
has  left  them,  the  necessity  for  almshouses, 
jails  and  penitentiaries  will  teach  the  folly  of 
such  economy. 

Educated  labor  produces  more  than  unedu- 
cated labor.  It  is,  therefore,  the  interest  of 
the  State  that  all  labor  should  be  instructed. 

One  of  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  Emanci- 
pation was  that  that  measure  would  induce 
immigration  into  the  State,  raise  the  price  of 
our  lands,  give  demand  for  our  labor  in  erect- 
ing mills  and  dwellings,  and  in  manufacturing 
the  various  utensils  necessary  for  the  increased 
population  of  Maryland.  But  it  cannot  be  ex-, 
pected  that  any  number  of  the  class  of  emigrants 
we  desire  will  leave  their  homes  to  dwell  in  Mary- 
land if  they  know  they  are  to  be  surrounded 
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by  an  illiterate,  ignorant  population,  whose  ig- 
norance and  vice  are  to  be  daily  increased  by 
withholding  all  instruction  in  the  arts  of  labor, 
all  educational  improvement  and  every  teaching 
of  morality  which  would  lead  them  to  higher 
ideas  of  duty  to  God  and  to  their  neighbor. 

To  pursue  this  plan  would  deprive  the  State 
in  the  first  place  of  the  productive  labor  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  people,  and  would 
prevent  desirable  emigration  into  her  borders, 
and  oppress  those  of  us  now  residents  of  the 
State  with  additional  taxation  to  furnish  what 
the  expense  of  education  would  have  entirely 
prevented 

Perhaps  those  of  the  colored  people  whose 
circumstances  require  daily  toil  for  the  support 
of  their  families  can  receive  but  little  direct 
benefit  at  their  time  of  life  from  any  effort  now 
put  forth,  but  we  believe  the  influence  of  the 
education  of  their  children  will  be  felt  upon 
the  home  and  the  household,  that  family  re- 
spect will  increase,  that  thrift  and  cleanliness 
will  be  promoted,  and  the  same  beneficent  ef- 
fects which  education  produces  upon  other 
populations  will  be  felt  among  the  colored 
people. 

They  have  been  taxed  for  a  long  while  for 
public  schools,  but  have  been  allowed  none. 
Their  present  condition,  when  we  consider 
what  has  been  denied  them,  and  how  little 
means  or  opportunity  they  have  had  for  self- 
improvement,  is  a  standing  rebuke  to  those 
who  think  they  are  incapable  of  moral  or  men- 
tal culture. 

They  long  for  opportunity  to  show  how 
readily  they  become  a  people  no  longer  de- 
graded by,  but  useful  to,  the  State. 

The  Baltimore  Association  for  the  Moral  and 
Educational  Improvement  of  the  Colored  People, 
intends  to  do  what  it  can  to  give  them  such  op- 
portunity. Its  members  will  give  their  best 
efforts  to  this  charitable  purpose. 

Those  of  our  fellow-citizeas  who  feel  any  in- 
terest in  a  people  upon  whom  their  vote  has 
thrust  the  responsibilities  of  life,  and  those  in 
whom  Christianity  prompts  kindness  and  duty 
toward  these  people,  are  invited  to  give  us 
their  support  in  such  manner  as  they  may 
think  the  most  useful,  that  we,  if  necessary 
by  private  benevolence  may  do  what  long  since 
ought  to  have  been  done,  and  we  hope  soon 
will  be  done,  by  the  State,  i.  e.,  provide  means 
for  the  moral  and  educational  improvement  of 
one-fourth  of  our  papulation. 

Cultivation  of  the  Camphor  Tree. — 
The  California  Farmer,  in  alluding  to  camphor 
says  : — "  It  is  something  more  than  a  v/onder 
that  a  tree,  in  itself  so  valuable,  in  producing  a 
necessity  so  absolute  and  so  entirely  susceptible 
of  successful  cultivation  in  the  United  States, 
ehould  so  long  be  totally  neglected  by  our  agri- 
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culturists.    As  the  camphor  tree  is  quiti  J^^ji 
hardy  as  any  of  our  apple  trees,  there  is,  perhl 
no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  succeed 
wherever  the  apple  tree  will  grow.  It  is  ind    ^  ^ 
nous  to  all  parts  of  China,  Japan,  Form" 
Burmah  and  Chinese  Tartary,  and  flourishe 
far  north  as  the  Amoor  country  ;  but  it  is  fo 
in  the  greatestabundance  along  the  eastern  c 
of  China,  between  Amoy  and  Shanghae.  ^  In 
districts  of  Kwang-tung  and  Fu-chein  it  gr 
in  dense  forests,  the  trunk  attaining  a  size  eq 
ing  that  of  any  of  our  North  American  fo 
trees.  The  principal  market  for  camphor  lunc 
is  Amoy,  where  some  boards  are  30  inches 
width.  The  camphor  gum  of  commerce  does 
in  any  case  exude  from  the  tree,  as  has  bee 
generally  supposed  j  but  it  is  obtained  from 
leaves,  twigs  and  smaller  roots  by  distillatioi 
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From  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
THE  HIGHLAND  LIGHT. 
(Concluded  from  page  719.) 

This  keeper's  successor,  who  kindly  en 
tained  me  the  next  year,  stated  that  one^ 
treniely  cold  night,  when  this  and  all  the  nei 
boring' lights  were  burning  summer  oil,  ^^^fj  _ 
had  been  provident  enough  to  reserve  a  li 
winter  oil  against  emergencies,  he  was  ^^1 
up  with  anxiety,  and  found  that  his  oil  ^  mi 
congealed,  and  his  lights  almost  extinguish«  m 
and  when,'  after  many  hours'  exertion,  he  1  i™' 
ucceeded  in  replenishing  his  reservoirs  w  mi 
winter  oil  at  the  wick-fend,  and  with  diffict  W 
had  made  thein  burn,  he  looked  out  and  fou  loQtl 
that  the  other  lights  in  the  neighborho  Jk^ 
which  were  usually  visible  to  him,  had  g(  m 
out,  and  he  heard  afterward  that  the  Par  ihou. 
River  and  Billingsgate  Lights  also  had  be  W  tl 
extinguished. 

Oar  host  said  that  the  frost,  too,  on  the  w  M 
dows  caused  him  much  trouble,  and  in  sul  ler 
summer  nights  the  moths  covered  them  a  i,aD( 
dimaied  his  lights ;  sometimes  even  sm  m( 
birds  flew  against  the  thick  plate-glass,  a  Ijgui! 
were  found  on  the  ground  beneuth  in  the  mo  limg 
ing  With  their  necks  broken.  In  the  spring  one 
1855  he  found  nineteen  small  yellow-birds,  p  ifmit; 
haps  goldfi  iches  or  myrtle-birds,  thus  lyi  lesh 
dead  around  the  light-house  ;  and  sometiii  ImoD 
in  the  fall  he  had  seen  where  a  golden  plo^  fie] 
had  struck  the  glass  in  the  night,  and  left  1  ijof 
down  and  the.  fatty  part  of  its  breast  on  it.  !|iiii{ 
Thus  be  struggled,  by  every  method,  to  kc  teis 
his  light  shining  before  men.  Surely  t  |tol 
light-house  keeper  has  a  responsible,  if  an  ei  Mi 
office.  Wnen  his  lamp  goes  out,  he  goes  oi  ijei 
or,  at  most,  only  one  such  accident  is  pardon.  lODs 
'l  thought  it  a  pity  that  some  poor  stud<  k\ 
did  njt  Tive  there,  to  profit  by  all  that  lig  Igot 
since  he  would  not  rob  the  mariner.  Wei  ig 
he  said,  I  do  sometimes  come  up  here  a 
read    the    newspaper  when  they   are  nc 
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below."  Think  of  fifteen  argand  lamps 
id  the  newsp;iper  by  !  Government  oil ! 
bt  enough,  perchance,  to  read  the  Consti- 
1  bj  !  I  thought  that  he  should  read 
ng  less  than  his  Bible  by  that  light.  I 
,  classmate  who  fitted  for  college  by  the 
;  of  a  light-house,  which  was  more  light, 
inks,  than  the  University  aflforded. 


respects  best  suited  to  the  habits  of  the  gulls 
which  coast  up  and  down  here  and  circle  over 
the  sea. 

T  was  told  by  the  next  keeper,  that  on  the 
eighth  of  June  following,  a  particularly  clear  and 
beautiful  morning,  he  rose  about  half  an  hour 
before  sunrise,'  and,  having  a  little  time  to- 


.,  having  a  little  time 
custom  was  to  extinguish 


spare,  for  his 

hen  we  had  come  down  and  walked  a  i  lights  at  sunrise,  walked  down  toward  the  shore 
I  rods  from  the  light-house,  we  found  that  i  to  see  what  he  might  find.    When  he  got  to 
>uld  not  get  the  full  strength  of  its  light '  " 
e  narrow  strip  of  land  between  it  and  the 
,  hiding  too  low  for  the  focus,  and  we  saw 
so  many  feeble  and  rayless  stars ;  but  at 
rods  inland  we  could  see  to  read,  though 
ere  still  indebted  to  only  one  lamp.  Each 
itor  sent  forth  a  separate  "  fan  "  of  light ; 
hone  on  the  windmill,  and  one  in  the  hol- 
5vhile  the  intervening  spaces  were  in  shad- 
This  light  is  said  to  be  visible  twenty 
cal  miles  or  more,  to  an  observer  fifteen 
ibove  the  level  of  the  sea.    We  could  see 
•evolving  light  at  Race  Point,  the  end  of 
^ape,  about  nine  miles  distant,  and  also  the 
on  Long  Point,  at  the  entrance  of  Province- 
Harbor,  and  one  of  the  distant  Plymouth 
)or  Lights,  across  the  Bay,  nearly  in  a 
e  with  the  last,  like  a  star  in  the  horizon, 
keeper  thought  that  the  other  Plymouth 
t  was  concealed  by  being  exactly  in  a  range 
the  Long  Point  Light,    He  told  us  that 
mariner  was  sometimes  led  astray  by  a 
:erel  fisher's  lantern,  who  was  afraid  of  be- 
•un  down  in  the  night,  or  even  by  a  cotta- 
i  light,  mistaking  them  for  some  well-known 
1  on  the  coast, — and  when  he  discovered  his 
^ke,  was  wont  to  curse  the  prudent  fisher 
le  wakeful  cottager  without  reason, 
hough  it  was  once  declared  that  Providence 
ed  this  mass  of  clay  here  on  purpose  to 
t  a  light-house  on,  the  keeper  said  that 
should    have  been  erected  half  a  mile 
her   south,   where    the  coast   begins  to 
i,  and  where  the  light  could  be  seen  at 
same  time  with  the  Nauset  Lights,  and 
nguished  from  them.    They  now  talk  of 
iing  one  there.    It  happens  that  the  pres 
one  is  the  more  UFeless  now,  so  near  the 
emity  of  the  Cape,  because  other  light- 
3es  have  since  been  erected  there, 
.mong  the  many  regulations  of  the  Light 
ise  Board,  hanging  against  the  wall  here, 
ly  of  them  excellent,  perhaps,  if  there  were 
giment  stationed  here  to  attend  to  them, 
•e  is  one  requiring  the  keeper  to  keep  an  ac 
nt  of  the  number  of  vessels  which  pass  his 
it  during  the  day.    But  there  are  a  hun 
d  vessels  in  sight  at  once,  steering  in  all  di 
lions,  many  on  the  very  verge  of  the  horizon 
he  must  have  more  eyes  than  Argus,  and 
I  good  deal  farther-sighted,  to  tell  which  are 
ling  his  light.  It  is  aa  employmeDt  in  some 


the  edge  of  the  bank,  he  looked  up,  and,  to  his 
astonishment,  saw  the  sun  rising,  and  already 
part  way  above  the  horizon.    Thinking  that 
his  clock  was  wrong,  he  made  haste  back,  and, 
though  it  was  still  too  early  by  the  clock,  ex- 
tinguished his  lamps,  and  when  he  had  got 
through  and  come  down,  he  looked  out  of  the 
window,  and,  to  his  still  greater  astonishment, 
saw  the  sun  just  where  it  was  before,  two  thirds 
above  the  horizon.    He  showed  me  where  it& 
rays  fell  on  the  wall  across  the  room.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  make  a  fire,  and  when  he  had  done^ 
there  was  the  sun  still  at  the  same  height. 
Whereupon,  not  trusting  to  his  own  eyes  any 
longer,  he  called  up  his  wife  to  look  at  it,  and 
she  saw  it  also.    There  Were  vessels  in  sight  on 
the  ocean,  and  their  crews,  too,  he  said,  must 
have  seen  it,  for  its  rays  fell  on  them.    It  re- 
mained at  that  height  for  about  fifteen  minutes 
by  the  clock,  and  then  rose  as  usual,  and  noth- 
ing else  extraordinary  happened  during  that 
day.    Though  accustomed  to  the  coast,  he  had 
never  witnessed  nor  heard  of  such  a  phenome- 
non before.  I  suggested  that  there  might  have 
been  a  cloud  in  the  horizon  invisible  to  him, 
which  rose  with  the  sun,  and  his  clock  was  on- 
ly as  accurate  as  the  average ;  or  perhaps,  as 
he  denied  the  possibility  of  this,  it  was  such  a 
looming  of  the  sun  as  is  said  to  occur  at  Lake 
Superior  and  elsewhere.    Sir  John  Franklin, 
for  instance,  says  in  his     Narrative,"  that, 
when  he  was  on  the  shore  of  the  Polar  Sea, 
the  horizontal  refraction  varied  so  much  one 
morning  that    the  upper  limb  of  the  sun  twice 
appeared  at  the  horizon  before  it  finally  ro^e.'' 
'  He  certainly  must  be  a  son  of  Aurora  to 
whom  the  sun  looms,  when  there  are  f-o  many 
millions  to  whom  it  glooms  rather,  or  who  never 
see  it  till  an  hour  after  it  has  risen.    But  it 
behooves  us  old  stagers  to  keep  our  lamps 
trimmed  and  burning  to  the  last,  and  not  trust 
to  the  sun's  looming. 

The  keeper  remarked  that  the  centre  of  the 
flame  should  be  exactly  opposite  the  centre  of 
the  reflectors,  and  that  accordingly,  if  he  was 
not  careful  to  turn  down  his  wicks  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  sun  falling  on  the  reflectors  on  the 
south  side  of  the  building  would  seti  fire  to 
them,  like  a  burning-glass,  in  the  coldest  day^ 
and  he  would  look  up  at  noon  and  see  them  all 
lighted  !  When  your  lamp  is  ready  to  give 
light,  it  is  readiest  to  receive  it,  and  the  sun 
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will  light  it.  His  successor  said  that  he  had 
never  known  thum  to  blaze  in  such  a  case,  but 
merely  to  f-moke. 

I  6.1W  that  this  was  a  place  of  wonders.  In 
a  sea-turn  or  shallow  fog,  while  I  was  there  the 
next  suiiniier,  it  being  clear  overhead,  the  ed.ge 
of  the  bank  twenty  lods  distant  appeared  like 
a  mountain-pasture  in  the  horizon.  1  was  com- 
pletely deceived  by  it,  and  1  could  then  under- 
stand why  mariners  sometimes  ran  ashore  in 
such  ciiscs,  especially  in  the  night,  supposing 
it  to  be  far  away,  though  they  could  see  the 
land  Once  since  this,  being  in  a  large  oyster- 
boat  two  or  three  hundred  miles  from  here,  in 
a  dark  night,  when  there  was  a  thin  veil  of  mist 
on  land  and  water,  we  came  so  near  to  running 
on  to  the  land  before  our  skipper  was  aware  of 
it,  that  the  first  warning  was  ray  hearing  the 
sound  of  ihe  surf  under  my  elbow.  I  could 
almost  have  jumped  ashore,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  go  about  very  suddenly  to  prevent 
strikuio".    The  distant  light  for  which  we  were 

o  ... 

steering,  supposing  it  a  light-house  five  or  six 
miles  oii",  came  through  the  cracks  of  a  fisher- 
man's bunk  not  more  than  six  rods  distant. 

The  keeper  entertained  us  handsomely  in 
his  solitary  little  ocean-house.  He  was  a  man 
of  singular  patience  and  intelligence,  who, 
when  our  queries  struck  him,  rang  as  clear  as 
a  bell  ia  response.  The  light  house  lamps  a 
few  i'eet  distant  shone  full  into  my  chamber, 
and  D)ade  it  as  bright  as  day,  so  I  knew  exactly 
how  the  Highland  Light  bore  all  that  night, 
and  I  wa.s  in  no  danger  of  being  wrecked. 
Unlike  the  last,  this  was  as  still  as  a  summer 
night.  .1  thought,  as  I  lay  there,  half  awake 
and  half  asleep,  looking  upward  through  the 
window  at  the  lights  above  my  head,  how  many 
sleeple-s  eyes  from  far  out  on  the  ocean  stream 
— mariners  of  all  nations  spinning  their  yarns 
through  the  various  watches  of  the 
were  directed  toward  my  couch. 


door  or  to  the  nearest  house.  Thecommetii 


is  about  thirty  inches  broad  and  ten  or  twc  ^eof 
feet  long  ;  it  is  formed  of  two  longitudinal  ri  ^  li 
ners,  fastened  together  by  means  of  transvgi  Hp 
bars  let  into  the  runners  and  strengthened  wi  jjiags 
strips  of  copper.  The  runners  are  shod  wi 
whalebone,  which  by  friction  over  the  sn^i  dcont 
soon  becomes  beautifully  polished  and  loi! 
like  ivory.  The  commetique  is  well  floo: 
with  seal-skins  ;  over  which  bear  or  seal-sk 
are  nailed  all  around,  with  an  opening  for  ; 
traveller  to  introduce  his  body.  The  harnesi 
made  of  seal-skin,  the  foremost  dog,  called  i 
guide,  is  placed  about  thirty  feet  in  advao 
the  others  are  ranged  in  pairs  behind  the  gui( 
sometimes  three,  sometimes  four  pairs  of  d( 
are  thus,  attached  to  one  commetique  in  ad 
tion  to  the  guide. 

The  Equimaux  dog  of  pure  breed,  with  ] 
strongly-built  frame,  long  white  fur,  pointed  ei 
and  bushy  tail,  is  still  capable  of  enduri 
hunger  to  a  fiir  greater  extent  than  the  mix 
breed.    But  the  mixed  breed  beat  him  in  lo 
journeys,  if  they  are  fed  but  once  a  day.  2 
Esquimaux  dog  will  travel  for  two  days  wil 
out  food ;  one  of  the  mixed  breed  must  be  f 
at  the  close  of  the  first  day  or  he  can  do  liti 
the  next.    These  powerful,  quarrelsome,  a 
even  savage  animals  are  kept  under  absolu  , 
control  by  the  formidable  Esquimaux  whi,° 
Even  in  the  middle  of  summer,  the  first  glirap  jj^^^' 
of  the  whip  is  sufiicient  to  arrest  the  most  blooi  ^™ 
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DOGS  OF  LABRADOR. 


During  the  winter  season  the  Labrador  dogs 
make  a  full  return  to  their  masters  for  all  the 
anxiety  and  trouble  they  give  them  during  the 
summer  months.  Harnessed  to  the  sledge,  or 
commetique,  as  it  is  termed  on  the  coast,  they 
will  travel  fifty  or  sixty  miles  a  day  over  the 
Bno^v.  They  haul  wood  from  the  interior,  carry 
supplies  to  the  hunters  in  the  forests  far  back 
from  the  rocky  and  desolate  coasts,  merrily 
draw  their  master  f  rom  house  to  house,  and  with 
their  wonderful  noses  pick  outthe  right  path  even 
in  the  most  piiiless  storm.  If  the  traveller  will 
only  trust  to  the  sagacity  of  an  experienced 
leader  he  may  wrap  himself  up  in  his  bear  and 
seal  skin  robes,  and,  defying  piercing  winds 
and  bliiidir.g  enow  drifts,  these  sagacious  and 
faithful  animals  will  draw  him  safely  to  his  own 


it  is  it  I 
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men  and  the  risino:  generation. 


THE  CHARACTER  OP  THE  LABRAD0RIAN8.  "'1'^"^'' 

Uniform  hospitality  is  the  characteristic  frajj' J 
of  Labradorians.    With  a  few  exceptions,  thi 
are  very  like  one  another  in  their  manners  aijj^* 
customs.    Under  many  circumstances  proper 
maybe  said  to  be  held  in  common.    When  tlr  ' 


family 


stock  of  provisions  belonging  to  one 
exhausted,  those  of  a  neighbor  are  offered  aa 
matter  of  course,  without  any  payment  beir '"^"^ 
exacted  or  even  expected.  When  a  "  planter 
as  they  are  often  termed  on  the  coast,  has  oe^,^^^^^ 
sion  to  leave  his  house  with  his  family,  it  is  tl  T"^"',^ 
custom  to  leave  the  dour  on  the  latch,  so  thi  ''l^^^' 
a  passer-by  or  a  neighbor  can  enter  at  any  timf  '^'^ 
Provisions  are  left  in  accessible  places,  an 
sometimes  a  notice,  written  with  charcoat  <  thi 
chalk,  faces  the  stranger  as  he  enters,  inforu  f|,jj  , 
ing  him  where  he  may  find  a  supply  of  the  D  if^gd  ' 
cessaries  of  life,  if  he  should  be  in  wanfc^^  " 
them.    Father  Pinet  relates^  that  he  came  OB  ntjj 


The  lash  of  a  good  whip  is  about  thirl 
five  feet  long,  attached  to  a  handle  of  not  mc 
than  eight  or  ten  inches.  An  experienced  d 
ver  can  hit  any  part  of  the  leader  he  choos 
with  the  extremity  of  his  formidable  weapo ^^^"^"^ 
The  best  whippersare  well  known  on  the  coa«J 
and  to  become  an  experienced  hand  is  an  o 
ject  of  the  highest  ambition  among  the  youi  l^^^^^j^" 
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;o  the  house  of  a  planter,  during  the  ab- 
)  of  the  family,  and  not  only  found  direc- 
1,  how  and  where  to  find  the  provisions, 
ly  written  in  chalk,  for  the  benefit  of  any 
ng  stranger,  but  one  of  his  own  party,  on 
ing  a  box,  saw  a  purse  lying  quite  exposed, 
containing  a  considerable  sum  of  money.— 
avian. 


THE  WORD  WITHOUT  THE  BLOW. 

remember,  when  a  boy,  how  one  of  the 
liboring  farmers  always  excited  my  young 
Jer  by  his  manner  of  driving  his  oxen, 
'e  was  none  of  the  loud  shouting  and  hal- 
ig,  the  flourish  and  cracking  of  whips, 
1  was  accustomed  to  see  in  others  ;  but  he 
:ed  quietly  by  their  side,  or  rode  in  his 
never  raising  his  voice  above  its  usual 
,  never  speaking  a  second  time ;  but  wheth- 
e  wished  them  to  advance  or  stop,  turn  to 
right  hand  or  the  left,  he  gave  the  appro- 
tc  word,  as  he  would  speak  to  you  or  to  mej 
what  most  of  all  upset  my  ideas  of  the 
lisites  for  a  teamster  was,  they  always  obeyed 
.  Whether  the  load  was  light  or  heavy, 
ther  hauling  stones  or  uprooting  stumps, 
s  all  the  same,  they  girded  their  stout 
cs  to  the  yoke  with  a  right  good  will,  as 
igh  they  had  found  a  master  for  whom 
ity  was  pleasure,  and  love  was  law." 
f  even  the  brute  creation  are  thus  suscepti- 
to  the  law  of  kindness,  much  more  import- 
is  it  that  the  teacher  should  make  it  his 
jtant  study,  as  the  law  of  his  life, 
ts  manifestations  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
e  ornaments  to  be  worn  only  on  festive 
3;  but  as  essential  as  the  highest  and  truest 
inments  in  scholarship.  How  often  have 
seen  a  pupii  rise  to  recite,  but,  disconcerted 
the  harshness  of  the  teacher  at  some  inad- 
Lency,  stammering,  confused,  and  bewildered 
ipelled  to  sit  down,  confessing  a  total  fail- 
;  when  but  an  encouraging  word,  a  sympa- 
5ing  look,  or  even  a  little  quiet  patience,  was 
ded  to  draw  out  a  fuli  and  clear  expla- 
LOQ  of  a  carefully-studied  and  well-prepared 

00. 

3y  a  few  repetitions  of  like  experience,  what 
ader  he  should  become  disheartened,  care- 
1;  and  idle,  and  that  disgusted  with  school 
i  all  its  belongings,  he  should  abandon  his 
>es  and  prospects  of  education,  to  engage  in 
le  more  congenial  though  inferior  pursuit — 
faith  in  humanity  shaken,  his  disposition 
lei,  his  life's  plans  thwaited. 


THE  HONEY  LOCUST  FOR  HEDGES. 

This  tree,  which  is  frequently  called  the 
ree-thorned  Acacia,  is  the  Gledistschia  tria- 
itho$  of  botanists,  and,  though  a  native  of  the 
ith,  is  found  growing  wild  as  far  north  as 


Pennsylvania  and  Illinois.    In  favorable  situa- 
tions it  forms  a  large  tree,  and  is  frequently  cul- 
tivated for  ornament,  on  account  of  its  graceful 
outline  and  its  light  feather-like  foliage.  The 
flowers  are  not  conspicuous,  but  the  fiuit  is  very 
much  so.  This  consists  of  long,  thin,  wavy  pods, 
which  have  been  aptly  described  as  looking  like 
apple  parings.    It  produces  upon  the  trunk  and 
branches,  clusters  of  strong,  large  and  sharp 
branching  thorns.    As  a  hedge  plant  it  has  been 
in  use  for  a  long  time,  with  a  variable  reputa- 
tion, but  the  general  verdict  is  now  in  its  favor. 
Former  failures  are  attributable  to  the  want  of 
proper  treatment  of  the  hedge  during  its  early 
growth.  The  plants  are  readily  raised  from  seed, 
which  may  be  collected  from  fruiting  trees,  or 
be  had  at  the  seed  stores.    It  is  usually  advised 
to  expose  the  seeds  mixed  with  earth  to  winter 
freezing,  or  to  scald  them  and  keep  them  in  a 
warm  place  before  sowing.    This  may  be  a  safe 
precaution  with  old  seed>^,  but  we  have  seen  a 
plantation  made  last  spring  with  seeds  sown 
without  any  preparation,  and  they  seem  to  have 
come  up  as  regularly  as  beans.    The  young 
plants  may  be  set  from  two  to  three  fret  apart 
in  the  hedge  row,  and  after  growing  a  year  they 
should  be  cut  back  within  two  inches  of  the 
ground.     This  will  cause  a  dense  shrubby 
growth,  which  will  need  to  be  brought  into 
shape  in  the  same  manner  as  with  other  decid- 
uous hedges.    The  clipping  is  done  io  June 
and  September,  but  any  shoot  tending  to  make 
a  strong  growth  must  be  removed,  wlienever  it 
appears.    A  few  years'  severe  cutting  will  bring 
this  tree  into  a  most  excellent  hedge.    We  are 
not  able  to  state  the  precise  northern  limit  at 
which  the  Honey  Locust  proves  hardy,  but  all 
through  central  New  York  and  Massachusetts 
it  flourishes  and  stands  the  winter  quite  well. 
— Amer.  Agriculturist. 


Overwork. — Unwise  above  many  is  the 
man  who  considers  every  hour  lost  which  is  not 
spent  in  reading,  writing  or  in  study,  and  not 
more  rational  is  she  who  thinks  every  moment 
of  her  time  lost  which  does  not  find  her  sewing. 
We  once  heard  a  great  man  advise  that  a  book 
of  some  kind  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  to  be  used 
in  case  of  an  unoccupied  moment;  such  was  bis 
practice.  He  died  early  and  fatuitous.  There 
are  women  who,  after  a  hard  day's  work,  will 
sit  and  sew  by  candle  or  gas  light  until  their 
eyes  are  almost  blinded,  or  until  certain  pains 
about  the  shoulders  come  on,  which  are  almost 
insupportable,  and  are  only  driven  to  bed  by 
physical  incapacity  to  work  any  longer.  The 
sleep  of  the  overworked,  like  that  of  those  who 
do  not  work  at  all,  is  unsatisfying  and  unre- 
freshing,  and  both  alike  wake  up  in  weariness, 
sadness  and  languor,  with  an  inevitable  result, 
both  dying  prematurely.  Let  no  one  work  in 
pain  or  weariness.    When  a  man  is  tired  be 
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ought  to  lie  down  until  he  is  fully  rested,  when, 
with  renovated  strength,  the  work  will  be  better 
done,  done  the  sooner,  and  done  with  a  self- 
sustained  alacrity.  The  time  taken  from  seven 
or  eight  hours'  sleep  out  of  each  twenty-four  is 
time  not  gained,  but  time  much  more  than  lost ; 
we  can  cheat  ourselves  but  we  cannot  cheat  na- 
ture. A  certain  amount  of  food  is  necessary  to 
a  healthy  body,  and  if  less  than  that  amount  be 
furnished,  decay  commences  the  very  hour,  it 
is  the  same  with  sleep,  and  any  one  who  persists 
in  allowing  himself  less  than  nature  requires, 
will  only  hasten  his  arrival  at  the  mad-house  or 
the  grave.  This  is  especially  true  of  brain 
work- — ScL  American. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — There  is  no  shipping  demand 
for  flour,  and  the  sales  are  to  the  home  consumers, 
at  9^  75@11  00  fur  superfine  and  extra  brands  ; 
and  $11  37  to  $13  50  for  extra  family  and  fancy  lots. 
Rye  Flour  commands  $9  @  $9  25.  Corn  Meal. — 
Brandywine  is  held  at  $8  5u. 

Grain.— Sales  of  red  Wheat  at  $2  70@.2  71  per 
bushel ;  and  good  white  at  $2  95@,3  GO.  Rye  is  held 
at  $1  78.  (Jorn  is  nearly  steady,  but  prices  are 
weak.  Sales  of  old  yellow  at  $1  88,  and  1  75  was 
bid  for  new.  Pennsylvania  Oats  sold  for  94  cents. 
Barley  ranges  from  $1  90  to  2  00,  and  Malt  from 
|2  05  to  $2  15  per  bushel. 

Seeds. — Sales  of  prime  Clover  at  $16  37  per 
64  lbs.  Timothy  is  neld  at  $6  62.  Small  sales  of 
Flaxseed  at  {J4  00. 


BATES  OF  ADVEKTISIJSTG. 

A  limited  amount  of  advertising  in  this  paper  will  be  done  at 
Uie  following  prices; six  lines  or  leas  (this  size  type)  a  square; 

One  insertion   tiO  cts. 

Two  insertions  $100 

For  every  additional  insertion   40  cts. 

For  every  additional  line  or  part  thereof   10  cts. 

PhUada,  8th  mo.  27, 18G4. 


BOOKS  FOR  SALE  BY  THE  SUBSCRIBERS. 
"  i'riends'  Miscellany,"  compiled  by  John  and  Isaac 

Comly,  (11  vols.)  |7  50 

Journal  of  John  Comly,  (600  pages)   1.50 

Conversations,  <fec  ,  of  Thomas  Story   I'oo 

Journal  and  works  of  John  Woolman,  carefully  collated 

and  prepared  by  John  Comly  I.qo 

Hugh  Judge's  Journal   -jq 

Meinuirs:  Ann  Byrd,  Isaac  Martin,  and  Rufus  Hall,  each-  ■  • 
Charles  Comly,  Byberry,  jPa.. 
or,  Emmob  Comly,  No.  131 
3mo.  12. 1864.— tf.         North  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia, 

Also,  "History  of  Delaware  County,  Penqa.,"  containing  in 
teresting  accounts  of  early  friends,  and  the  settlement  of 
friends'  Meetin;|s;  and  other  valuable  statistics,  with  numerous 
•ogravings:  By  George  Smith,  M.  D.,  580  pages;  price  $3.UU. 

••  s^ister  Ruth's  Stories  f(ir  the  Young."  "  75^ 

Fouike's  Almanac  for  1865,  large  and  pocket  size;  and  various 
books  belonging  to  "The  B*X)k  Association  of  Friends." 

limo.  19.  Emmor  Comly. 

ERCILDOUN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— This  Institu- 
'  tiun,  which  is  located  in  a  healthy  and  beautiful  section  of 
C^ies^r  County,  Pa.,  three  miles  south  of  Coatesville,  on  the 
Penna.  R.  R.,  will  commence  its  Spring  and  Summer  term  on  the 
27Uio^  Second  mouth,  next. 

The  rauge  of  study  includes  a  complete  education.  The 
Ancient  and  Modern  Languages  are  taught  without  extra  charge 
TwT^a,  $80  per  session  of  twenty  weeks.  For  circulars  address 
«ie  principal,  Richard  Darlinton,  Jr. 

Ercildoun  Boarding  School,  Chester  Co. Pa 
l«oJ4. 186S.-8t.  3.  4,  X.  ft  .ii.  ,  ' 


GRIST  MILL  A  WATER  POWER  FOR  SALE,  situated  on  1|| 
Camden,  Atlantic  and  Raritan  Bay  Railroad,  eight  miles  fro;^ 
Camden.  0.  B.  Rogbrs,  No.  133  Market  fctreet,  Phila.*| 

Imo.  14, 1865.— 3t.  wnz. 


PARRY  &  HAWKINS  CLOTH  STORE, 
No.  28  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Have  now  on  hand  a  large  assortment  of  heavy  Citron,  (daw 
green)  Cloths  and  Beavers  imported  expressly  for  Frieads'  we&j 
which  they  will  sell  very  low. 
11.19.  lot.  12165.  F  N  z. 


A STEAM  SAW  AND  GRIST  MILL,  in  the  Free  State  of  Mar^ 
land,  at  Private  Sale;  situated  at  Sandy  Spring,  Montgomei 
county,  Maryland,  and  has  a  good  run  of  custom  in  the  improvin 
settlement  of  Friends,  at  that  place.  Possession  might  be  ha 
about  the  1st  of  next  Fourth  month.  For  further  informatidi 
apply  to  Edward  M.  Needles,  No.  1024  Chestnut  St.  or  addrese 
on  the  premises.  B.  Rush  Roberttb. 

12th  mo.  17,  1864.— 7t.  1,28. 


MARRIAGE  CFRTIFICATES  by  Friends'  Ceremmy,  on  tl 
finest  parchment,  and  neatly  tilled  up.   Also,  Wedding  Cardl 
engraved  or  written,  in  the  neatest  manner;  Friends'  Family  a 
Pocket  Almanac,  for  1865.   Published  by 
12th  mo  17— 6t.  T.  E.  Chapman,  No.  5  South  Fifth  St 


FOR  RENT.— VALUARLE  STORE  STAND  and  Coal  Yard,  wi^ 
commodious  dwelling,  formerly  the  property  of  John  Chestpi 
deceased,  in  Tullytown,  near  depot,  on  Philadelphia  and  Trento? 
Railroad.  A  rare  opening  for  business.  For  particulars  applyj 
or  address  the  owner,         Mark  Wright,  Morrisville  P.  0., 

Bucks  county,  PenDa.,< 
Or,  Emmor  Comly,  No.  131  North  Seventh  Street,  Phila. 
12th  mo.  17,  1864. 


STOKES  &  FOULKE,  MERCHANT  TAILORS,  No.  516  Arch.» 
have  on  hand  a  good  assortment  of  CLOTHS,  CASSIMEREI 
and  VESTINGS,  and  are  prepared  to  have  the  same  made  up' 
order  in  good  style  and  at  moderate  prices. 
Particular  attention  given  to  making  Friends'  Clothing. 
10  mo.  1— 23t.  3,  4,  1865. 


EELLEVDE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE— A  Boarding  School  fo 
Girls.  This  institution,  healtbfuUy  and  beautifully  locate 
about  twenty  miles  from  Philadelpbia,  on  the  northern  limits^c 
Attleboro',  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  will  open  its  winter  tjsKjI 
on  the  first  day  of  Tenth  month,  18b4,  (lOlh  mo.  1st,  1864).  Tli 
ct)urse  of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a  complete  JSw 
glish,  Classical  and  Matheiuaticul  education.  Superior  £aciliti» 
afforded  for  the  acquisition  of  the  French  language. 

For  terms  of  admission  and  oiher  particulars,  see  Circulj^r 
which  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Principals,  Attlebor* 
P.  0.,  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 

Israel  J.  Grahams, 
Janb  p.  Grahams, 
827—6  mo8.  PrincipaJ^ 


CONCORDVILLE  SEMINARY,  for  Young  Ladies  and  GentMi 
men,  is  located  near  Concord  Station,  on  the  Philadelpdti! 
and  Baltimore  Central  R.  R.,  20  miles  west  of  Philadelphia. 

Winter  Term  of  twenty-four  weeks  will  commence  10th  mcmtli 
3d,  1864.   For  Catalogue  apply  to  Joseph  Suortledge,  or  Aoaftfi 
Tus  C.  NORRIS,  Concordville,  Delaware  county.  Pa. 
8  th  mo  20,  1864.— tf. 


WM.  HEACOCK,  General  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  Nort 
Ninth  Street. — A  general  assiututent  of  ready-made  Coffin* 
and  every  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  "Fair  Hill"  Burit 
Ground, — Funerals,  and  all  other  business  connected  with  tfat 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 
7  th  mo.  30. — ly.  p.wx.nz. 


r^RIENDS'  ALMANACKS,  FOR  1865,  Qaloulated  by  Dr. 
I  FouLKE,  now  ready.  Either  tbo  Large,  or  the  Pocket  4.1 
ack  sent  per  mail  free,  on  receipt  of  15  cents. 


Jot 


12mo.  24,— 8t, 


By  T. 


Ellwood  Zell,  Publisher, 
N08..17  &  19  ^'outh  6th  St.,  Philj^' 


TRUMAN  A  SHAW,  Hardware  Dealers,  No.  S35  (Eight  Thirtj 
Five)  Market  St/eet,  below  Ninth,  invite  au  examination 
their  stock  of  Housekeeping  and  Building  Hardware,  Tools  & 
Cutlery.  Its  variety  will  be  constantly  increased  by  the  additio 
of  new  and  imprqved  articles.  Clotbes-wringers,  of  several  pa: 
terns,  f-)r  sale.  Piinted  Catalogues  of  our  Goods,  combined  witi 
many  useful  recipes,  and  othe'-  information,  furnished  on  »ppl: 
cation.         llmo.12,  1864.— 17t.  3.4. 


Frinted  by  MERRIHEW  &  SON, 

Book,  Pampruct  aad  general  ^Job  PaiifTERa,  243  Ar^'^ 
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"take  fast  hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life." 
VOL.  XXI.  PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  28,  1865.  No.  47. 
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Presuming  many  of  our  Young  Friends  are 
cot  familiar   with  "  Clarkson's  Portraiture 
of  Quakerism,"  written  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
18th  century,  we  purpose  extracting  such  parts  as 
may  appear  to  be  of  general  interest. — Eds. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  "  CLARKSON'sPORTRAITURE  OF 
QUAKERISM." 

-  From  the  year  1787,  when  T  began  to  devote 
my  labors  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  I 
was  thrown  frequently  into  the  company  of  the 
people,  ^called  Quakers.  These  people  had  been 
then  long  unanimous  upon  this  subject.  In- 
deed they  had  placed  it  among  the  articles  of 
their  religious  discipline.  Their  houses  were 
of  course  open  to  me  in  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. Hence  I  came  toa knowledge  of  their  liv- 
ing manners,  which  no  other  person,  who  was 
not  a  Quaker,  could  have  easily  obtained. 

As  soon  as  I  became  possessed  of  this  know- 
ledge, or  at  least  of  so  much  of  it,  as  to  feel 
that  it  was  considerable,  I  conceived  a  desire 
of  writing  their  moral  history.  I  believed  I 
should  be  able  to  exhibit  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  many  excellent  customs,  of  which  they 
were  ignorant,  but  which  it  might  be  useful  to 
them  to  know.  I  believed,  too,  that  I  should 
be  aflFording  to  the  Quakers  themselves,  some 
lessons  of  utility,  by  letting  them  see,  as  it  were 
in  a  glass,  the  reflection  of  their  own  images. 
I  felt  also  a  great  desire,  amidst  these  consider- 
ations, to  do  them  justice;  for  ignorance  and 
prejudice  had  invented  many  expressions  con- 


cerning them,  to  the  detriment  of  their  char- 
acter, which  their  conduct  never  gave  me  rea- 
son to  suppose,  during  all  my  intercourse  with 
them,  to  be  true. 

Nor  was  I  without  the  belief,  that  such  a 
history  might  afford  entertainment  to  many. 
The  Quakers,  as  every  body  knows,  differ  more 
than  even  many  foreigners  do,  from  their  own 
countrymen.  They  adopt  a  singular  mode  of 
language.  Their  domestic  customs  are  peculiar. 
They  have  renounced  religious  ceremonies, 
which  all  other  Christians,  in  some  form  or 
other,  have  retained.  They  are  distinguished 
from  all  the  other  islanders,  by  their  dress. 
These  differences  are  great  and  striking.  And 
I  thought,  therefore,  that  those,  who  were  curi- 
ous in  the  developement  of  character,  might  be 
gratified  in  knowing  the  principles  which  pro- 
duced such  numerous  exceptions  from  the  gen- 
eral practices  of  the  world. 

But  though  I  had  conceived  from  the  opera- 
tion of  these  sentiments  upon  my  mind,  as  long 
ago  as  I  have  stated,  a  strong  desire  to  write 
the  moral  history  of  the  Quakers,  yet  my  inces- 
sant occupations  on  the  subject  of  the  slave- 
trade,  and  indisposition  of  body  afterwards,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  mental  exertions  ne- 
cessary in  such  a  cause,  prevented  me  from  at- 
tempting my  design.  At  length  these  causes 
of  prevention  ceased.  But  when,  after  this,  the 
subject  recurred,  I  did  not  seem  to  have  the 
industry  and  perseverance,  though  I  had  still 
the  inclination  left,  for  the  undertaking.  Time 
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however,  continued  to  steal  on,  till  at  length  I 
began  to  be  apprehensive,  but  more  particularly 
within  the  last  two  years,  that,  if  I  were  to  de- 
lay my  work  much  longer,  I  might  not  live  to 
begin  it  at  all.  This  consideration  operated 
upon  me.  But  I  was  forcibly  struck  by 
another,  namely,  that,  if  I  were  not  to  put  my 
hand  to  the  task,  the  Quakers  would  probably 
continue  to  be  as  little  known  to  their  fellow- 
citizens,  as  they  are  at  present.  For  I  did  not 
see  who  was  ever  to  give  a  full  and  satisfactory 
account  of  them.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  there 
are  works,  written  by  Quakers,  from  which  a 
certain  portion  of  their  history,  and  an  abstract 
of  their  religious  principles,  might  be  collected; 
but  none,  from  whence  their  living  manners 
could  be  taken.  It  is  true  also  that  others,  of 
other  religious  denominations,  have  written 
concerning  them ;  but  of  those  authors,  who  ' 
have  mentioned  them  in  the  course  of  their 
respective  writings,  not  one,  to  my  knowledge, 
has  given  a  correct  account  of  them.  It  would 
be  tedious  to  dwell  on  the  errors  of  Mosheim, 
or  of  Formey,  or  of  Hume,  or  on  those  to  be 
found  in  many  of  the  modern  periodical  pub- 
lications. It  seemed,  therefore,  from  the  cir-  j 
cumstance  of  my  familiar  intercourse  with  the  i 
Quakers,  that  it  devolved  upon  me  particularly  i 
to  write  their  history.  And  I  was  the  more 
confirmed  in  ray  opinion,  because,  in  looking  ' 
forward,  I  was  never  able  to  foresee  the  time 
when  any  other  cause  would  equally,  with  that ! 
of  the  slave-trade,  bring  any  other  person,  who  ; 
was  not  of  the  Society,  into  such  habits  of 
friendship  with  the  Quakers,  as  that  he  should 
obtain  an  equal  degree  of  knowledge  concern- 
ing them  with  myself.  By  this  new  considera- 
tion I  was  more  than  ordinarily  stimulated,  and 
I  began  my  work. 

It  is  not  improbable  but  some  may  imagine 
from  tbe  account  already  given,  that  this  work 
will  be  a  partial  one,  or  that  it  will  lean,  more 
than  it  ought  to  do,  in  favor  of  the  Quakers. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  I  shall  be  utterly 
able  to  divest  myself  of  all  undue  influence, 
which  their  attention  towards  me  may  have  pro- 
duced, or,  that  I  shall  be  utterly  unbiassed, 
when  I  consider  them  as  fellow-laborers  in  the 
work  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade;  for,  if 
others  had  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel 
equally  with  them  on  the  occasion,  one  of  the 
greatest  causes  of  human  misery,  and  moral  evil, 
than  was  ever  known  in  the  world,  hnd  been 
long  ago  annihilated  ;  nor  can  I  conceal,  that 
I  have  a  regard  for  men,  of  whom  it  is  a  just 
feature  in  their  character,  that,  whenever  they 
can  be  brought  to  argue  upon  political  subjects, 
ihey  reason  upon  principle,  and  not  upon  con- 
sequences ;  for  if  this  mode  of  reasoning  had 
been  adopted  by  others,  but  particularly  by 
men  in  exalted  stations,  policy  had  given  way 
to  moral  justice,  and  there  had  been  but  little 


public  wickedness  in  the  world.  But  though 
I  am  confessedly  partial  to  the  Quakers  on  ac- 
count of  their  hospitality  to  me,  and  on  account 
of  the  good  traits  in  their  moral  character,  I 
am  not  so  much  so  as  to  be  blind  to  their  im- 
perfections. Quakerism  is  of  itself  a  pure  sys- 
tem, and,  if  followed  closely,  will  lead  towards 
purity  and  perfection ;  but  I  know  well  that 
all,  who  profess  it,  are  not  Quakers.  The  de- 
viation, therefore,  of  their  practice  from  their 
profession,  and  their,  frailties  and  imperfec- 
tions, I  shall  uniformly  lay  open  to  them,  wher- 
ever I  believe  them  to  exist.  And  this  I  shall 
do,  not  because  I  wish  to  avoid  the  charge  of 
partiality,  but  from  a  belief  that  it  is  my  duty 
to  do  it. 

The  Society,  of  which  I  am  to  speak  are 
called  Quakers  by  the  world,  but  are  known  to 
each  other  by  the  name  of  Friends,  a  beautiful 
appellation,  and  characteristic  of  the  relation, 
which  man,  under  the  Christian  dispensation, 
ought  uniformly  to  bear  to  man. 

The  founder  of  the  Society  was  George  Fox. 
He  was  born  of  "honest  and  sufficient  parents, 
at  Drayton  in  Leicestershire,  in  the  year  1624. 
He  was  put  out,  when  young,  according  to  his 
own.  accouftt,  to  a  man  who  was  a  shoe  maker 
by  trade,  and  who  dealt  in  wool,  and  followed 
grazing,  and  sold  cattle."  But  it  appears  from 
William  Penn,  who  became  a  member  of  the 
Society,  and  was  acquainted  with  him,  that  he 
principally  followed  the  country-part  of  his 
master's  business.  He  took  a  great  delight  in 
sheep,  ^'  an  employment,"  sajs  Penn,  "  that 
very  well  suited  his  mind  in  some  respects, 
both  for  its  innocency  and  its  solitude,  and  was 
a  just  figure  of  his  after  ministry  and  service." 

In  his  youth  he  manifested  a  .seriousness  of 
spirit,  not  usual  in  persons  of  his  age.  This 
seriousness  grew  upon  him,  and  as  it  encreased 
he  encouraged  it,  so  that  in  the  year  1G43,  or 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  he  conceived 
himself,  in  consequence  of  the  awful  impression 
he  had  received,  to  be  called  upon  to  separate 
himself  from  the  world,  and  to  devote  himself 
to  religion. 

At  this  time  the  Church  of  England,  as  a 
Protestant  church,  had  been  established ;  and 
many,  who  were  not  satisfied  with  the  settle- 
ment of  it,  had  formed  themselves  into  dif- 
ferent religious  sects.  There  was  a  great  num- 
ber of  persons  also  in  the  kingdom,  who  ap- 
proving neither  of  the  religion  of  the  establish- 
ment, nor  of  that  of  the  different  denominations 
alluded  to,  withdrew  from  the  communion  of 
every  visible  church.  These  were  ready  to 
follow  any  teacher,  who  might  inculcate  doe- 
irines  that  coincided  with  their  own  apprehen- 
sions. Thus  far  a  way  lay  open  among  many 
for  a  cordial  reception  of  George  Fox.  But  of 
those,  who  had  formed  different  visible  churched 
of  their  own,  it  may  be  obserYcd,  that  though 
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they  were  prejudiced,  the  reformation  had  not 
taken  place  so  long,  but  that  they  were  still 
alive  to  religious  advancement.  Nor  had  it 
taken  place  so  long,  but  that  thousands  were 
gtill  very  ignorant,  and  stood  in  need  of  light 
and  information  on  that  snbject. 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  George 
Fox,  for  the  first  three  years  from  the  time, 
when  he  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  with- 
draw from  the  world,  had  done  any  thing  as  a 
public  minister  of  the  gospel.  He  had  travel- 
led from  the  year  16i8  to  1646,  through  the 
counties  of  Warwick,  Leicester,  Northampton, 
and  Bedford,  and  as  far  as  London.  In  this 
interval  he  appears  to  have  given  himself  up  to 
'Bolemn  impressions,  and  to  have  endeavored  to 
find  out  as  many  serious  people  as  he  could, 
with  a  view  of  conversing  with  them  on  the 
subject  of  religion. 

In  1647  he  extended  his  travels  to  Derby- 
shire, and  from  thence  into  Lancashire,  but  re- 
turned to  his  native  country.  He  met  with 
many  friendly  people  in  the  course  of  this 
journey,  and  had  many  serious  conversations 
with  them,  but  he  never  joined  in  profession 
with  any.  At  Duckenfield,  however,  and  at 
Manchester,  he  went  among  those  whom  he 
termed  *' the  professors  of  religion, and  ac- 
cording to  his  own  expressions,  "he  staid  a 
while  and  declared  truth  among  them.'^  Of 
these  some  were  convinced,  but  others  were  en- 
raged, being -startled  at  his  doctrine  of  perfec- 
tion. At  Broughton  in  Leicestershire,  we  find 
him  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Baptists,  at 
which  many  of  other  denominations  were  pres- 
ent. Here  he  spoke  publicly,  and  convinced 
many.  After  this  he  went  back  to  the  county 
of  Nottingham.  And  here  a  report  having 
gone  abroad,  that  he  was  an  extraordinary 
young  man,  many,  both  priests  and  people, 
came  far  and  near  to  see  him. 

In  the  year  1648  he  confined  his  movements 
to  a  few  counties.  In  this  year  we  find  him 
becoming  a  public  character.  Id  Nottingham- 
shire  he  delivered  himself  in  public  at  three 
difi'erent  meetings,  consisting  either  of  priests 
and  professors,  as  he  calls  them,  or  professors 
and  people.  In  Warwickshire  he  met  with  a 
great  com  pan  j  of  professors,  who  were  praying 
and  expounding  the  Scriptures,  in  the  fields. 
Here  he  discoursed  largely,  and  the  hearers  fell 
into  contention,  and  so  parted.  In  Leicester- 
shire he  attended  another  meeting,  consisting 
of  Church  people,  Presbyterians,  Independents, 
and  Baptists,  where  he  spoke  publicly  again. 
This  meeting  was  held  in  a  church.  The  per- 
Ibous  present  discoursed  and  reasoned.  Qurs- 
Itions  were  propounded,  and  answers  followed. 
|An  answer  given  by  Greorge  Fox,  in  which  he 
litated  that  "  the  church  was  the  pillar  and 
teround  of  truth,  and  that  it  did  not  consist  of 
jft  mixed  multitude,  or  of  an  old  house,  made  up 


of  lime,  stones,  and  wood,  but  of  living  stones, 
living  members  and  a  spiritual  household,  of 
which  Christ  was  the  head,"  set  them  ail  on 
fire.  The  clergyman  left  the  pulpit,  the  people 
their  pev/s,  and  the  meeting  separated.  George 
Fox,  however,  went  afterwards  to  an  Inn,  where 
he  argued  with  priests  and  professors  of  all 
sorts.  Departing  from  thence,  he  took  up  his 
abode  for  some  time  in  the  vale  of  Beevor, 
where  he  preached  repentance,  and  convinced 
many.  He  then  returned  into  Nottingham- 
shire, and  passed  from  thence  into  Derbyshire, 
in  both  which  counties  his  doctrines  spread. 
And,  after  this,  warning  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
as  he  travelled  along,  to  do  justice,  and  noto-- 
riously  wicked  men  to  amend  their  lives,  he 
came  into  the  vale  of  Beevor  again.  In  this 
vale  it  was  that  he  received,  according  to  his 
own  account,  his  commission  from  divine  am- 
thority,  by  means  of  impressions  on  his  mindl, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  conceived  it  to  be 
discovered  to  him,  among  other  things,  that  he 
was  to  turn  the  people  from  darkness  to  the 
light."  By  this  time  he  had  converted  many 
hundreds  to  his  opinions,  and  divers  meetings 
of  Friends,  to  use  his  own  expression,  "  had 
been  then  gathered." 

(To  be  continued.) 


EXTRACT  FROM  MARGARET  WOOD's  JOURNAL. 

I  doubt  whether  some  religious  minds  may 
not  let  in  a  degree  of  despondency,  from  com- 
paring their  own  feelings  with  those  described 
by  others.  They  hear  them  speak  of  spiritual 
enjoyments  and  communications,  which  upon 
close  examination  they  cannot  appropriate  to 
themselves;  therefore,  fears  and  doubts  intrude, 
that  lead  them  to  think  they  are  not  in  the 
right  way.  But  if,  with  sincerity  of  heart,  they 
endeavor  to  walk  before  God  in  humility  and 
fear,  desiring  to  love  him  above  all,  and  to  ful- 
fil all  the  duties  he  requires  of  them,  they  may 
rest  assured  thattbey  are  the  objects  of  Divine 
regard,  and  that  he  will  dispense  to  them  that 
portion  of  spiritual  food  which  is  profitable  for 
them.  I  believe  there  is  a  great  difference  in 
the  description  of  spiritual  feelings.  Some  per- 
sons would  perhaps  only  say  that  their  minds 
were  in  a  state  of  comfortable,  solemn  silence, 
when  others  would  venture  to  put  a  higher 
stamp  upon  it,  and  say  they  sat  under  the  over- 
shadowing influence  of  Divine  love.  The  same 
diflference  would  most  likely  occur  in  many  other 
things,  and  probably  arises  (in  part  at  least) 
from  natural  warmth  of  feeling  and  temper. 
But  these  feelings  are  not  the  test  by  whicld 
we  are  tried.  The  language  of  our  blessed 
Lord  is, "  If  ye  love  me  keep  my  command- 
ments;" if  our  conduct  evince  this  love,  we 
are  the  disciples  of  Christ,  and  need  not  doubt 
that  we  shall  be  owned  by  him  hereafter. 
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From  "Meditations  on  Death  and  Eternity." 
THE  SICK. 
(Continued  from  page  724.1 

Go  forth  and  visit  the  abode  of  poverty  and 
misery,  and  behold  there  the  hungering  father 
and  the  starving  mother  on  the  comfortless  bed 
of  sickness,  with  no  one  to  nurse  them,  no  one 
to  advise,  without  a  doctor  and  without  medi- 
cine, surrounded  by  terrified  and  weeping  chil- 
dren :  there  is  the  post  of  honor  for  thee;  there 
is  the  field  in  which  thou  art  called  to  sow 
blessed  seeds  for  eternity;  there  is  the  path 
that  will  lead  thee  to  glory.  If  God  hath  be- 
stowed upon  thee  in  rich  measure,  or  even  in 
moderation,  the  goods  of  this  earth,  then  seek 
out  the  poor  families  in  thy  neighborhood  ;  in- 
quire how  they  live;  find  out  if  there  be  any 
sick  among  them,  and  if  so,  be  thou  their  min- 
istering angel  ! 

In  many  cases  the  alms  which  you  fling  to 
a  professional  beggar  in  the  street,  are  no  more 
than  an  encouragement  to  his  laziness,  a  pre- 
mium to  his  want  of  thirft  and  order.  But 
could  you  beh^d  with  your  eyes  the  interior 
of  many  a  poor  home,  those  eyes  would  weep 
tears  of  blood.  It  would  startle  you  to  discover 
such  nameless  misery  in  a  hovel  at  the  side  of 
the  pomp  and  luxury  of  the  neighboring 
palace.  You  would  shudder  at  the  thought 
that,  in  a  Christian  city,  there  could  be  so  much 
unalieviated  suff"ering — so  much  unknown  sor- 
row among  so  many  thousands  of  joyful  beings. 
Though  the  sick  Lazarus,  covered  with  sores, 
may  not  in  our  day  always  be  found  outside  the 
rich  man's  door,  endeavoring  to  stay  his  hunger 
with  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  rich  man's 
table,  he  may  be  found  in  a  dwelling  close  by, 
where  his  groans  are  heard  by  the  Omnipresent 
God  alone. 

If  it  be  in  thy  power,  remember  the  sick 
stranger  with  charitable  institutions  for  his  ben- 
efit. It  was  one  of  the  most  praiseworthy  cus- 
toms of  our  forefathers  that,  when  blessed  with 
riches,  they  applied  part  of  these  to  founding 
pious  and  charitable  institutions.  God  be- 
stowed upon  them  bountiful  superfluity,  and  by 
their  last  testaments  they  gratefully  returned  a 
share  of  it  to  God.  Their  pious  hearts,  which 
called  God  the  Father  of  all,  were  open  to  love 
of  their  poorer  fellow-men  ;  and  when  the  time 
came,  the  needy  were  found  numbered  among 
their  heirs. 

In  many  places,  this  excellent,  truly  Chris- 
tian custom  is  only  occasionally  followed  ;  in 
others  it  has  ceased  to  exist.  Our  fathers  died, 
but  to  this  day  thousands  of  sick  persons,  who 
are  nursed  in  the  institutions  founded  by  their 
benevolence,  send  up  grateful  prayers  for  their 
unknown  and  long  deceas*  d  benefactors.  Will 
future  generations  pray  thus  for  us  ?  Oh,  ye 
wealthy  of  the  earth,  your  children's  children 
will  glance  with  indiff"erence  at  the  marble 


mausoleums  you  have  erected  for  yourselves. 
They  will  smile  contemptuously  at  the  futile 
vanity  which  made  you  surround  yourselves 
with  pomp  even  in  the  grave.  A  grateml  tear 
shed  by  a  poor  sufi"erer,  who  had  been  relieved 
in  an  institution  which  rjerpetuated  your  kind- 
ness, even  after  your  death,  would  have  been 
of  more  worth  than  the  cold  drop  which  the 
artist's  chisel  fashions  on  the  marble  statue 
above  your  graves.  This  tear  will  crumble 
away  with  the  stone  in  which  it  is  cut ;  the 
poor  man's  tear  will  be  registered  in  heaven. 

Let  us  return  to  the  good  old  custom  of  our 
fathers ;  let  us  remember  on  our  bed  of  sick- 
ness those  helpless  suff'erers  who  have  no  one  to 
take  care  of  them  as  we  have ;  and  let  us  con- 
tribute to  allay  their  pains,  even  after  God  has 
put  an  end  to  ours. 

Honor,  wherever  thou  meetest  them,  the 
suflerings  of  thy  sick  fellow- creature.  Wert 
thou  not  his  friend  before,  become  so  when  he 
suff'ers.  Wert  thou  even  once  his  enemy,  go  to 
him,  and  be  reconciled.  If  he  have  ofi'ended 
thee,  go  to  him  and  pardon  him  his  trespass, 
that  he  may  part  from  thee  and  from  life  with 
a  more  cheerful  spirit.  If  he  have  reason  to  be 
angered  with  thee,  go  to  him  and  seek  his  for- 
giveness. Let  no  one  depart  from  thee  in 
anger,  that  in  eternity  there  may  be  no  being 
willing  to  stand  forth  and  accuse  thee. 

iSooner  or  later  thou  mayst  thyself  be  thrown 
upon  a  bed  of  sickness.  No  balm,  no  draught 
will  then  be  so  potent  to  soothe  as  the  thought 
that  no  fellow-being  bears  anger  against  thee  j 
that  though  many  a  kind  heart  will  send  a  sigh 
of  regret  after  thee  into  eternity,  not  one  will 
curse  thee ! 

Glorify  thy  Christian  faith  in  thy  hour  of  suf- 
fering, by  patience  and  pious  resignation  to  the 
will  of  thy  Creator,  who  has  ever  guided  thee, 
and  who  will  be  thy  guide  henceforward  as 
heretofore.  And  glorify  thy  faith  in  God's  prov- 
idence by  quiescent  trust,  and  calm,  abiding  and 
cheerful  resignation.  Wish  not  for  dissolution, 
neither  fear  the  quiet  sleep  of  death.  Millions 
have  died  before  thee,  millions  will  die  after 
thee ;  it  is  the  Divine  law  that  rules  the  uni- 
verse ;  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  world.  Thou  hast 
indeed  died  many  a  time  already.  As  often  in 
thy  life  as  thou  hast  fallen  asleep,  thou  hast 
tasted  death,  for  it  is  but  the  last  sleep.  It  is 
not  thyself  that  sleepest  away,  but  only  thy 
body.  Thy  soul  sleepeth  not;  it  keeps  vigil 
with  God,  it  lives  near  Him,  it  draws  nigh  to 
more  blissful  spheres,  and  smiles  at  its  own 
past  fears. 

And  suppose  thy  illness  should  not  prov« 
deadly,  but  that  thou  art  destined  to  recover. 
Is  this,  then,  so  great  a  happiness  ?  Thou  wilt 
step  back  from  the  open  grave  only  to  approach 
it  again  in  a  few  years.  Thy  earthly  dream 
will  be  prolonged  for  a  few  moments,  and  thy 
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entrance  into  the  glory  of  the  better  world 
which  awaits  thee,  according  to  Jesus'  promise, 
will  be  delayed  for  a  few  days. 

Even  on  thy  bed  of  sickness,  cease  not  thy 
works  of  charity.  Even  on  thy  bed  of  sickness  do 
good  without  ceasing.  S  iouldst  thou  in  the  days 
of  health  have  neglected  to  do  it,  do  it  now  while 
there  is  yet  time.  Let  not  a  day  of  thy  life 
pass  by  without  an  act  of  Christian  love.  The 
remembrance  of  thy  well-doing  will  be  thy  hap- 
piness in  death. 

But  in  sickness  as  in  health,  at  all  times  alike, 
the  true  Christian  is  ready  to  exchange  the 
transitory  for  the  eternal.  Not  that  it  would 
be  right  to  dwell  constantly  upon  the  subject 
of  death.  Nay,  it  would  be  folly  to  mar  by 
sad  thoughts,  the  many  blessings  which  we  re- 
ceive here  below  from  the  bountiful  hand  of 
Grod.  But  live  as  if  thou  wert  to  be  called 
away  from  this  world  suddenly  and  unexpected- 
ly. Prepare  thy  soul  that  it  may  be  ready  to 
depart  at  any  moment.  Put  thy  house  in 
order,  that  when  sickness  and  death  overtake 
thee,  thou  shalt  be  found  to  have  fulfilled  thy 
every  duty  towards  those  that  depend  on  thee. 
Put  thy  house  in  order.  Attend  at  all  times  to 
thy  avocations  with  such  care  and  fidelity,  that 
thy  relatives,  when  they  lose  thee,  may  not 
have  to  sustain  a  double  loss — a  twofold  trial. 
Whe  n  in  health,  thou  providest  for  those  that 
belong  to  thee,  with  tender  solicitude ;  but  re- 
flect, would  they  be  provided  for,  if,  this  very 
day,  some  untoward  accident  should  suddenly 
tear  thee  from  them,  and  to-morrow  they 
should  stand  alone  with  tearful  eves,  without 
thee  to  lean  upon  ?  Flatter  not  thyself  with 
the  hope  that  thou  wilt  have  time  during  long 
and  lingering  illness  to  put  thy  house  in  order. 
Dost  thou  not  each  week  see  men  called  away 
in  the  prime  of  their  manhood  ?  Dost  thou 
not  see  others  whom  protracted  illness  has  de- 
prived of  all  power  and  desire  to  attend  to  seri- 
ous business  ? 

The  true  Christian  proves  himself  such  by 
being  ever  ready,  ever  prepared  in  all  his  re- 
Litions,  whether  as  a  citizen  of  this  world  or  of 
eternity.  He  passes  cheerfully  and  composedly 
through  life,  for  his  accounts,  both  as  regards 
this  world  and  the  next,  are  at  all  times  made 
up. 

Thus  let  it  be  with  me,  my  Grod  and  Father  ! 
The  best  Christian  is  the  greatest  man  on  earth. 
He  looks  with  equal  calm  to  the  past  and  to  the 
future ;  he  stands  in  equally  happy  relations  to 
both.  He  is  a  true  hero,  for  while  gratefully 
enjoying  the  pleasures  of  life  which  thou,  0 
Father,  vouchsafest  to  him,  his  spirit  dwelleth 
in  anticipation  in  the  realms  of  eternity.  He 
is  above  every  accident,  for  none  can  take  him 
by  surprise;  he  is  greater  than  any  fate  that 
may  befall  him,  for  trusting  in  thee,  0  my  God, 
his  spirit  soars  above  all  sublunary  things. 


Such  let  me  be,  let  me  become !  Let  my 
death  be  such  that  it  may  teach  others  how  to 
live  ;  and  let  my  life  be  such,  that  it  may  teach 
others  how  to  die  joyfully  !  Thus  lived,  thus 
died  my  Saviour,  He  who  won  heavenly  bliss 
for  me,  Jesus,  my  Divine  teacher.  He  was 
the  faithful  friend  of  the  sick ;  their  adviser, 
their  comforter.  I  will  be  the  same,  as  far  ag 
my  feeble  powers  will  allow. 


Even  without  attaching  any  thought  of  re- 
ligion to  the  sight  of  the  Heavens,  there  is 
something  inexpressibly  exciting  to  the  mind 
in  thus  losing  one's  self  in  the  infinity  of  space  ; 
it  at  once  takes  away  from  life  its  little  cares 
and  desires,  and  from  reality  its  otherwise  op- 
pressive weight.  As  surely  as  the  knowledge 
of  man  is  the  first  and  weightiest  concern  in 
the  affairs  of  men,  so  surely,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  there  nothing  more  narrowing  to  the 
mind  than  the  perpetually  keeping  our  eyes 
fixed  on  the  small  circle  of  human  beings  by 
whom  we  are  hemmed  in.  We  must  return 
often  to  the  contemplation  and  feeling  of  a 
higher  Power  ruling  in  human  affairs,  as  we 
see  it  in  nature,  ere  we  can  safely  come  back 
to  the  fetters  of  society. — Ruskin. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  HANNAH  HEALD. 

Died,  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  12th 
month,  1864,  at  the  residence  of  her  daughter, 
Iluth  Jackson,  in  Mill  Creek  Hundred,  Dela- 
ware, Hannah  Heald,  an  Elder  of  Centre 
Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  86th  year  of  her  age. 
She  was  interred  at  Friends'  burying- ground 
at  Hockessin,  where  a  large  concourse  of  rela- 
tives and  friends  were  gathered,  and  a  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  old  house,  where,  for  more 
than  sixty  years,  she  had  been  wont  to  assemble 
with  others  for  quiet  reflection,  and  the  in'shin- 
ing  of  the  Father's  light  and  love.  An  inter- 
esting and  faithful  testimony  was  then  given 
of  the  consistent  life  and  character  of  the  de- 
ceased. A  friend  who  had  long  been  acquaint- 
ed with  her,  added  these  lines  to  a  notice  of 
her  death,  published  in  a  home  paper : — 

"If  the  quiet,  faithful,  conscientious  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  wife,  mother,  friend, 
neighbor,  and  Christian,  during  a  long  series 
of  years,  fill  up  the  requirements  of  this  pro- 
bationary existence,  then  was  her  measure 
full.  This  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  her 
virtues  for  more  than  forty  years."       J.  P. 

This  is  a  just  tribute  to  the  memory  of  her 
useful  life,  and  we  feel  that  little  more  can  be 
said  to  express  our  full  appreciation  thereof. 
She  was  left  a  widow  at  the  age  of  forty-four, 
her  husband,  Joseph  Heald,  dying  in  1823, 
leaving  her  with  the  care  of  a  large  family,  and 
a  farm  somewhat  encumbered.    By  industry, 
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economy,  and  excellent  judgment,  she  succeed- 
ed in  clearinp^  the  property  of  debt,  and  labor- 
ed assiduously  for  the  good  of  the  dear  children 
committed  to  her  care ;  so  that  in  after  years 
they  rose  up  and  called  her  blessed/'  She 
was  deeply  imbued  with  religious  feeling,  and  a 
devout  worshipper  in  the  usually  silent  meet- 
ings she  attended,  as  well  as  in  all  the  daily 
walks  and  avocations  of  life.  She  was  no  sec- 
tarian, allowing  to  all  the  freedom  of  opinion 
she  so  prized  for  herself,  fully  believing  that 
God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  that  all 
who  do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly, 
are  accepted  of  him. 

Charity  covered  her  spirit  with  a  mantle  of 
beauty,  which  drew  her  near  to  those  who 
sought  sweet  counsel  at  her  side  ;  and  none 
were  afraid  to  open  their  hearts'  burdens  to 
this  true  friend  in  the  time  of  need.  She  was 
slow  to  reproach,  always  cautioning  in  love 
against  judgment  one  of  another.  She  never 
flattered,  but  frankly  told  us  of  our  faults,  (often 
saying,  "  You  know  I  always  tell  you  what  I 
think,''  and  we  loved  to  have  it  so,)  and  sought 
to  guide  us  by  her  wide  experience  into  safer 
and  better  paths.  Though  living  in  simplicity 
and  bearing  a  testimony  thereto,  she  made 
great  allowance  for  those  in  the  different  walks 
of  life,  and  would  frequently  remark,  <'I  never 
allow  myself  to  be  made  unhappy,  or  to  render 
others  so,  by  these  things  looking  more  to 
the  inner  than  the  outer  man,  and  always  en- 
deavoring to  adapt  herself  to  the  circumstances 
by  which  she  was  surrounded,  without  com- 
plaining, or  censorious  judgment  of  what  she 
considered  useless  or  superfluous.  Truly  may  it 
be  said,  '^none  knew  her  but  to  love,"  and 
though  we  may  miss  her  pleasant  companion- 
ship, her  thoughtful  care  and  the  sound  judg- 
ment so  prized  by  many  relatives  and  friends, 
yet  can  we  rejoice  when  death  calls  one  so  good 
and  true,  in  a  ripe  old  age,  to  the  rich  harvest 
in  Heaven,  a  reunion  with  the  loved  partner  of 
her  youth,  and  the  many  friends,  who,  from 
year  to  year  through  her  eventful  life,  have 
journeyed  homeward  to  that  better  land,  l.h.b. 

^'  There  I  am  in  the  midst  of  them." — It  is 
observable  that  He  does  not  say  what  He  will 
do  there,  but  only  that  He  is  there  in  the 
midst  of  them.  This  is  assurance  enough. 
His  presence  is  all  His  people  can  need  :  for 
with  Him  is  the  fountain  of  life,  and  thus  He 
is  with  all  His  people.  He  is  with  them  in  their 
own  persons;  with  them  in  the  closet;  with 
them  in  the  family.  Whenever  His  presence 
is  spoken  of  in  the  way  of  a  promise,  it  intends 
not  the  perfection  of  his  nature,  but  a  privi- 
lege. Thus — though  He  is  not  far  from  any 
of  us;  yet  it  is  said — The  Lord  is  nigh  unto 
them  that  are  of  a  broken  heart,  and  saveth 
such  as  be  of  a  contrite  spirit." — Ja^. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
BLACK  LAWS  OF  INDIANA  AND  ILLINOIS. 

The  present  Constitution  of  Indiana,  adopted 
in  1852,  contains  the  following  : 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

Negroes  and  Mulattoes. 

"  Section  I. — No  negro  or  mulattoshall  come 
into,  or  settle  in,  the  State  after  the  adoption 
of  this  Constitution. 

Sec  II. — All  contracts  made  with  any  negro 
or  mulatto  coming  into  the  State  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  section,  shall 
be  void,  and  any  person  who  shall  employ  such 
negro  or  mulatto,  or  otherwise  encourage  him 
to  remain  in  the  State,  shall  be  fined  in  any 
sum  not  less  than  ten  dollars,  nor  more  than 
five  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  IIL — All  fioes  which  may  be  collected 
for  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  article, 
or  of  any  law  which  may  hereafter  be  passed 
ftr  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  same  into  exe- 
cution, shall  be  set  apart  and  appropriated  for 
the  colonization  of  such  negroes  or  mulattoes, 
and  their  descendants  as  may  be  in  the  State 
at  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  and  may 
be  willing  to  emigrate. 

Sec.  IV. — The  General  Assembly  shall 
pass  laws  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
article." 

.  It  is  believed  that  a  similar  article  also  forms 
a  portion  of  this  Constitution  of  Illinois.  At 
all  events  the  statutes  of  that  State  contain 
provisions,  equally  unjust  to  the  colored  race. 

In  this  regard  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
Indiana  and  Illinois  stand  alone  among  the 

Free  States"  of  our  Union;  and  it  has  been 
equally  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  humanity 
to  find  by  experience,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
apparent  sanction  of  the  majority  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  States  named,  to  the  incorporation  of 
this  iniquity  into  their  organic  and  statute  laws, 
as  indicated  by  partisan  votes,  the  attempted 
injustice  has  proved  nearly,  if  not  quite,  an  utter 
failure.  There  may  have  been  a  few  instances  in 
which  these  cruel  laws  have  been  carried  out ; 
but  they  have  virtually  proved  a  dead  letter, 
through  the  greater  humanity  of  the  people 
over  that  of  their  ambitious  law-givers. 

Still  better  than  this,  however,  is  the  fact, 
significant  of  the  onward  march  of  justice  in 
our  dealings  with  a  down-trodden  race,  that  in 
the  recently  convened  Legislatures  of  both  of 
the  States  above  named,  bills  have  already 
been  introduced  for  the  expunging  of  the  foul 
blot  known  as  the  Black  Laws,  from  the  other- 
wise fair  pages  of  their  respective  constitutions 
and  statute  books.  Verily,  does  the  All-Fa- 
ther bring  light  out  of  darkness,  and  good  out 
of  the  wicked  strife  that  is  desolating  the  land. 

W.  H.  C. 
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From  Elements  of  Character. 
AFFECTION. 

The  Affections  are  the  most  interior  of  all  the 
attributes  of  man, — they  are  in  fact  his  spirit- 
ual life.  The  acquisitions  of  the  Understand- 
ing truly  appertain  to  man  only  when  the  Af- 
fections have  set  their  seal  upon  them  We 
may  store  our  memories  with  knowledge  and 
wisdom  gathered  from  every  source,  but  until 
they  are  grasped  by  the  Affections  they  do  not 
belong  to  us  ;  for  till  then  they  do  not  become 
part  and  parcel  of  ourselves.  So  long  as  we 
merely  know  a  thing,  we  make  no  use  of  it. 
The  facts  of  knowledge,  as  they  lie  in  the  Un- 
derstanding, may  exhibit  a  rank  growth  of 
thoughts  and  images  ;  but  though  flowers  may 
adorn  them,  they  will  all  perish  barrenly ; 
while,  if  the  warmth  of  the  Affections  is  thrown 
upon  them,  the  rich  clusters  of  fruit  speedily 
appear  ;  not  only  affording  present  delight,  but 
promising  to  be  the  parents  of  numerous  off- 
spring yet  to  come. 

The  Affections  cannot  be  analyzed  and  com- 
prehended with  the  same  kind  of  distinctness 
with  which  we  comprehend  Thought  and 
Imagination  ;  because  that  which  belongs  to 
the  Understanding  can  be  expressed  or  des- 
cribed in  words,  and  in  that  form  be  passed 
from  one  to  another ;  while  the  Affections  ex- 
ist only  in  forms  of  emotions  that  cannot  be 
distinctly  translated  into  words.  A  glance  of 
the  eye  or  a  touch  of  the  hand  often  transfers 
an  emotion  from  one  mind  to  another  with  a 
facility  and  clearness  of  which  words  are  inca- 
pable. There  are  no  things  we  believe  so  com- 
pletely, as  those  which  we  feel  to  be  true,  yet 
there  are  none  about  which  we  reason  so  im- 
perfectly. 

The  motive-power  in  man  is  Affection.  What 
he  loves  he  wills,  and  what  he  wills  he  per- 
forms. Our  Character  is  the  complex  of  all 
that  we  love.  We  often  think  we  love  traits 
of  Character  that  we  cannot  possess;  but  we 
deceive  ourselves.  AH  that  we  truly  love  we 
strive  to  attain,  and  all  that  we  strive  after 
rightly,  we  do  attain.  The  cause  of  self-de- 
ception on  this  point  is,  that  we  think  we  love 
a  certain  trait  of  Character  when  we  only  love 
its  reward ;  or  that  we  hate  other  traits,  when 
we  only  hate  their  punishment. 

The  passionate  man  perceives  that  his  un- 
governed  temper  causes  him  trouble,  and  occa- 
sions him  to  commit  acts  of  injustice,  and  to 
gay  things  for  which  ho  is  afterwards  ashamed  ; 
and  he  exclaims,  I  wish  I  could  acquire  self- 
control  ;  but  alas  !  a  hasty  temper  is  natural  to 
me,  and  I  cannot  overcome  it.''  Tell  such  a 
man  that  he  is  just  what  he  loves  to  be,  and  he 
will  deny  it  without  hesitation  ;  and  yet  the 
love  of  combating  an'l  of  overcoming  by  force 
are  the  darling  loves  of  his  heart ;  and  when 
he  fancies  that  he  is  wishing  to  overcome  these 


propensities,  he  is  thinking  only  of  the  worldly 
injury  his  temper  may  occasion  him,  and  not 
of  the  hatefulness  of  anger  in  itself.  So  soon 
as  we  begin  to  hate  anger  for  its  own  sake,  we 
begin  to  put  it  away ;  but  while  we  only  hate 
the  bad  consequences  of  anger,  we  cleave  to 
its  indulgence.  So  it  is  with  indolence.  We 
know,  perhaps,  that  we  are  indolent,  and  we 
perceive  that  this  vice  stands  in  the  way  of  our 
attaining  to  many  things  that  we  desire,  and 
we  believe  that  we  wish  to  become  diligent, 
when  we  are  steadfastly  loving  a  life  of  indo- 
lence, and  wishing  not  for  diligence,  but  for 
its  rewards.  What  we  suppose  to  be  dislike  of 
indolence  is  only  dislike  of  the  consequences 
that  indolence  brings  in  its  train.  So  the 
drunkard  sometimes  goes  to  his  grave  cheating 
himself  with  the  idea  that  the  lust  of  the  flesh 
binds  and  enslaves  him ;  and  that  he  really 
loves  the  virtue  of  temperance,  while  in  truth 
he  is  loving  sensual  indulgence  with  all  his 
heart.  Possibly  temperance  reformers  might 
be  more  successful  in  reclaiming  such  slaves 
from  their  sin,  if  they  would  talk  less  of  the 
punishments  the  drunkard  brings  upon  himself 
in  the  shape  of  poverty,  and  disease,  and 
shame,  and  enlarge  more  upon  the  moral  deg- 
radation to  his  own  soul  which  he  fastens 
upon  himself  both  for  this  life  and  the  life  to 
Xjome. 

We  are  all  of  us  perpetually  liable  to  gross 
self  deception  by  thus  transferring  infancy  our 
love  or  our  hate  for  the  consequences  of  vices 
or  virtues,  to  the  vices  or  virtues  themselves. 
If  we  made  this  transfer  in  fact,  we  should  at 
once  set  about  gaining  the  one  and  putting 
away  the  other;  but  so  long  as  we  believe  that 
sin  dwells  within  us  without  our  consent  and 
approval,  we  become  daily  more  and  more  the 
servants  of  sin. 

We  not  unfrequently  see  a  very  poor  family 
having  an  intense  desire  for  education,  and 
their  poverty  instead  of  putting  its  acquisition 
out  of  their  reach,  seems  only  to  stimulate  their 
ardor  of  pursuit.  One  half  of  their  time  will 
perhaps  be  spent  in  the  most  arduous  labor  in 
order  to  procure  the  means  of  obtaining  the  aid 
of  books  and  teachers  to  enrich  the  other  half ; 
and  no  self-denial  in  dress  or  physical  indul- 
gence seems  painful  when  weighed  against 
the  pleasure  of  increasing  the  means  of  edu- 
cation. Here  is  genuine  love  of  learning,  and 
the  result  of  its  efforts  will  prove  the  truth  of 
the  old  adage,  "  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a 
way.''  This  family  is  acting  out  its  life's  love 
understandingly  and  with  fixed  purpose. 

Perhaps  in  the  very  next  house  to  this  is 
another  family  of  not  nearly  so  small  property. 
They  too  profess  great  love  of  and  desire  for 
education  ;  but  there  is  no  corresponding  effort. 
They  must  dress  with  a  certain  degree  of  gen- 
tility, and  they  must  not  make  an  effort  to  earn 
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money  by  any  means  that  would  seem  to  lower 
their  standing  in  society;  and,  moreover,  they 
are  indolent,  and  the  effort  that  the  denial  of 
physical  indulgences  requires  seems  insup- 
portable to  them.  The  parents  of  this  family 
will  often  be  heard  lamenting  that  their  child- 
ren cannot  have  an  education ;  and  if  one 
should  venture  to  indicate  the  possibility  of 
their  obtaining  one  for  themselves  as  their 
neighbors  are  doing,  they  will  reply  that  their 
children  have  not  strength  to  struggle  along 
in  that  way,  or  that  they  are  too  proud  to  get 
an  education  in  a  way  tLat  would  seem  to  place 
them  in  point  of  social  rank  below  any  of  their 
fellow-students.  This  family  are  acting  out 
life's  love  just  as  thoroughly,  though  not  so 
Tinderstandingly,  as  the  other.  They  do  ^ot 
desire  education  from  love  for  it,  but  be- 
cause it  would  give  them  a  certain  standing  in 
society,  and  not  having  the  means  of  indulging 
vanity  in  this  direction,  they  turn  to  dress  and 
idleness,  as  easier  signs  of  what  is  vulgarly 
called  gentiHty.  Still  these  persons  would 
deem  you  unjnst  and  unkind  if  you  told  them 
they  were  living  in  ignorance  because  they 
had  no  true  love  for  education ;  and  they 
would  hardly  deem  you  sane  should  you  tell 
them  that  the  Character  of  every  human  beinp: 
is  the  sum  and  continent  and  expression  of  all 
that  he  best  loves. 

We  cannot  truly  love  anything  that  we  do 
not  nnderstandj-^anything  that  has  not  a  dis- 
tinct existence  in  our  thoughts  and  imagina- 
tions ;  and  all  of  Character  that  we  love  and 
"can  clearly  image  to  ourselves  we  can  bring 
out  into  life.  The  Affections  are  the  children 
of  the  Will,  and  if  the  Will  be  determined  and 
steadfast,  there  is  no  limit  but  the  finiteness  of 
humanity  to  the  progress  in  whatever  is  under- 
taken. When  we  love  ardently,  all  effort 
seems  light  compared  with  the  good  we  expect 
to  derive  from  the  possession  of  that  which  we 
love.  If  we  become  weary  and  faint  by  the 
way,  it  is  because  we  lack  intensity  of  love. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  28,  1865. 

Our  Meetings  for  Worship. — That  the 
assembling  of  ourselves  at  stated  times,  for  the 
purpose  of  manifesting  our  dependence  upon 
our  Creator,  is  a  duty,  most,  if  not  all,  acknow- 
ledge. Perhaps,  also,  few  will  deny  that  great 
are  the  benefits  which  result  from  the  right 
performance  of  public  worship.  And  yet,  when 
we  consider  the  large  proportion  of  our  mem- 
bers who  absent  themselves  from  our  relig- 
ious gatherings,  we  are  ready  to  fear,  as  ex- 


pressed by  a  recent  writer  in  the  "  London 
Friend,"  that,  "  they  do  not  find  iii  our  meeting 
houses,  in  general,  that  life  and  power  which 
they  would  expect,  nor  that  sympathy  and  help 
of  which  they  stand  in  need." 

Although  this  is  a  lamentable  conclusion,  we 
are  constrained  to  admit  it  is,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent true,  and  we  should  be  willing  to  examine 
how  far  we  are  each  accountable  for  this  con- 
dition of  our  portion  of  the  militant  church. 

Our  principles  are  founded  on  purtf  Chris- 
tianity, that  immutable  rock  that  cannot  be 
shaken,  and  in  which  there  can  be  no  defect, 
but  in  our  practice  and  in  the  outward  rend- 
ering of  these  principles,  there  may  be  much 
to  remedy. 

Many  of  our  young  members  who  "  love  the 
truth,"  and  who  ^'  love  our  views  of  it,"  and 
who  might  become  useful  instruments  in  the 
church,  are  turned  aside  because  they  do  not 
realize  that  growth  and  comfort  from  our  relig- 
ious opportunities  they  earnestly  desire  to  ob- 
tain. This  may  be  partially  their  own  faulty 
they  may  be  looking  too  much  to  instrumental 
help,  for  though  it  is  the  Father's  merciful 
economy  often  to  work  by  means,  yet  we  must 
not  overlook  the  fact,  that,  ^'  we  come  not  to- 
gether, like  most  other  denominations,  to  re- 
ceive instruction  from  man,  but  for  mutual  edi- 
fication in  the  worship  of  Grod."  We  are  each 
in  our  measure  accountable  for  the  life  or  the 
deadness  of  our  meetings.  If  we  come  with 
prepared  hearts,  leaving  the  world  behind  us, 
— our  nets,  our  boats,  our  farms,  our  mer- 
chandise, our  household  cares,  and  our  busy 
thoughts,  what  refreshing  and  even  glorious 
meetings  we  should  have !"  The  writer  in  the 
Friend,  from  whom  we  have  quoted  previously, 
makes  the  following  further  remarks  on. this 
subject: 

"We  believe  that  the  Almighty  may  be  ac- 
ceptably worshipped  in  silence,  whether  in  the 
secret  chamber  or  in  the  gathered  assemblies 
of  the  people.  The  hour  is  indeed  come  when 
those  who  worship  the  Father  must  worship 
Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  And  oh!  that  the 
beauty  and  blessedness  of  silent  worship  and 
silent  prayer  were  more  felt  and  appreciated. 
But  in  the  public  presentation  of  our  bodies  as 
a  sacrifice  acceptable  to  God,  I  am  persuaded 
that  in  a  lively  and  healthy  state  of  the  body, 
silence  throughout  a  meeting  would  be  the  ex- 
,  ception  and  not  the  rule,  and  that  w:ere  it  not 
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!  for  a  very  general  but  unsound  idea  as  to  the 
dreadfulness  of  the  engagement,  many  almost 
persuaded  ones  would  have  become  altogether 
given  up  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,— many 
feeble,^  trembling  voice  would   have  broken 
forth  in  prayer  and  praise,— many  a  <  child 
would  have  become  a  '  young  man,'  and  after 
wards  a  'strong  man/  ia  the  service  of  the 
Most  High. 

I  believe  that  this  unhallowed  forbearing 
has  been  the  means  of  robbing  the  church  of 
many  a  valiant  soldier,  and  has  often  been  fol- 
lowed by  that  <  poverty'  which  is  the  conse 
quence  of  '  withholding  more  than  is  meet/ 

Again,  in  the  fresh  bubbling  up,  as  it  were, 
of  Divine  life  in  the  soul,  that  which  presents 
may  be  of  a  very  simple  character,  and  there 
may  be  a  turning  from  it  as  unsuitable  to  utter, 
when  compared  with  the  very  high  ground 
taken  by  some  others. 

I  want  us  to  be  simple  in  all  things,  remem- 
bering that  '  the  Lord  preserveth  the  simple.' 
I  want  simplicity  in  dress,  in  language,  in  de- 
portment, and  in  the  style  of  our  living;  but 
most  of  all  do  I  desire  it  in  our  ministry.  My 
own  experience  is,  that  the  most  simple  begin 
nings  are  often  crowned  with  the  largest  meas- 
ure of  the  anointing;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
I  have  known  the  strongest  assertion  of  a  neces- 
sity and  che  woe"  to  be  remarkably  followed 
by  a  want  of  life,  and  even  coherence  in  the 
matter  uttered. 

And  now  Jet  us  ask  what  is  the  character  of 
that  ministry  which  is  most  calculated  for  this 
end,  and  for  the  drawing  the  people  to  come 
and  sit  with  us  under  the  shadow  of  the  Lord 
with  great  delight? 

I  believe  that  under  divine  influence  the 
ministry  would,  to  a  great  extent,  be  practical, 
bearing  on  every-day  life,  with  its  cares,  its 
responsibilities,  its  temptations,  its  sorrows,  and 
its  joys. 

After  all,  the  most  eflfective  preaching  is  that 
wrhich,  dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  comes  fresh 
^rorn,  the  heart;  for  it  is  that  which  goes 
itraight  to  the  hearts  of  others,  and  finds  an 
mswer  there." 


IS  made  by  poor  women,  whose  families  need 
assistance,  and  the  money  paid  them  for  sew- 
ing is,  in  many  instances,  their  chief  depend- 
ence for  the  little  comforts  of  life.  The  gar- 
ments thus  made  are  distributed,  irrespective 
of  sect  or  color,  by  the  members,  who  are  re- 
quired to  visit  those  relieved. 

The  great  increase  in  the  price  of  dry  goods, 
threatens  to  impair  the  usefulness  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, but  notwithstanding  the  many  claims 
upon  the  means  of  the  benevolent,  we  hope  so 
necessary  an  institution,  formed  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  own  Society,  will  not  be  suffered  to 
languish  for  want  of  funds. 


Our  Home  Poor. — Lest  in  the  many  deserv- 
edly popular  charities  of  the  day,  the  time- 
lonored  institutions  for  the  relief  of  the  city 
)Oor  should  be  overlooked,  we  call  attention  to 
he  Thirty-Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  ''Female 
^.ssociation  for  the  Relief  of  the  Sick  and  In- 
irm  Poor  with  Clothing,"  published  in  our 
iresent  number. 

The  object  of  this  organization,  is  to  aid  those 
?ho,  from  sickness,  infancy,  or  old  age,  are  un- 
-ble  to  provide  for  themselves.    The  clothing 


Free  States. — The  Missouri  State  Conveu- 
tion,  on  the  11th  inst.,  by  a  vote  of  60  to  4, 
passed  the  following  ordinance  of  Emancipa- 
tion : 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  people  of  Missouri 
in  convention  assembled.  That  hereafter  in  this 
State  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  in- 
voluntary servitude,  except  in  punishment  of 
crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly 
convicted ;  and  all  persons  held  to  servitude  or 
labor  as  slaves,  are  hereby  declared  free." 

It  was  decided  to  reconsider  the  State  Con- 
stitution, and  a  committee  was  appointed  for 
that  purpose.  Both  Houses  of  the  Legislature 
have  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  Board  of 
Public  Schools  in  St.  Louis  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  colored  children  in  that  city. 

Tennessee  may  also  be  considered  a  Free 
State,  as  it  is  altogether  probable  the  people 
will  ratify  the  action  of  the  Union  Convention 
at  Nashville. 

In  Kentucky,  resolutions  have  been  intro- 
duced into  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  de- 
claring for  the  immediate  abolition  of  Slavery. 


A  Stated  Meeting  of  Friends'  Association  for  the 
aid  and  elevation  of  the  Freedmen,  will  be  held  at 
Race  Street  Meeting  House  on  Fourth  day  evening, 
1st  of  2d  month,  1865,  at  7  J  o'clock.  Friends  and 
others  interested  are  invited  to  attend. 

William  M^Levick,  j 
Edith  W.  Atlee  j 


The  Lord  loves  to  be  consulted,  and  when 
we  venture  to  act  without  taking  counsel  of 
Him,  and  bring  ourselves  into  difficulties  and 
embarrassments,  He  may  well  chide  us ;  You 
should  have  committed  your  way  unto  Me." 
—Jay, 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
'^friends'  social  LYCEUM.'' 

The  lecture  at  "Friends'  Social  Lyceum," 
on  the  17th  inst.,  was  by  Win.  H.  Seaman — on 
the  "  Middle  Ages." 

There  is  a  period  in  the  history  of  mankind 
that  looms  before  us  with  weird  and  majestic 
grandeur.  This  time  is  known  as  the  "Middle 
Age,"  and  the  name  is  significant. 

The  Roman  Empire  was  broken  up,  its 
capital  sacked  by  the  Vandals,  overrun  by  Bar- 
barians, had  ceased  to  be  a  capital,  and  the 
last  emperor,  Romulus  Augustus,  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Ravenna  by  Odoaur,  a  soldier  of 
fortune  who  styled  himself  simply  "  King  of 
the  Germans  in  Italy."  The  governments  of 
Greece  and  Rome  were  the  offspring  of  Asiatic 
races  settling  on  the  soil  of  Europe,  but  now 
European  races  moved  against  what  was  left  of 
Asia.  A  new  religion  was  exerting  great  in- 
fluence on  the  minds  of  men,  and  freedom  of 
individual  opinion  was  rising  against  the  cen- 
tralization of  power.  At  this  time,  476  years 
after  the  birtb  of  Christ,  the  North  of  Italy 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Goths  ;  the  forests  of 
Germany  were  filled  with  various  scattered 
tribes;  Northern  France  was  peopled  by  the 
Franks;  Central  France  by  the  Burgundians, 
and  Southern  France  and  Spain  by  the  Visi- 
Goths,  whose  capital  was  Toulouse.  The  Van- 
dals occupied  the  southern  shore  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  throne  of  the  Eastern  Em-, 
pire  was  filled  by  Anastasians. 

Of  all  these  various  tribes,  the  Visi-Goths 
were  the  most  polished  and  cultivated.  But 
in  becoming  civilized  they  became  efi"eminate, 
consequently  the  Franks,  who  were  more  war- 
like and  unscrupulous,  gradually  won  their 
territory. 

The  Franks  at  first  were  only  a  federation 
of  several  tribes  associated  together,  calling 
themselves  freemen.  About  the  time  of  the 
invasion  of  Gaul,  their  king  was  Merovee;  and 
from  him  the  Norwegian  Clovis,  their  first 
dynasty,  took  its  name.  The  grandson  of  Mer- 
ovee,  by  his  bravery,  extended  his  dominion 
over  the  larger  part  of  what  is  now  France,  and 
after  marrying  Clotilda,  a  Christian,  he  pro- 
fessed her  religion.  This  race  of  kings  at- 
tained its  greatest  splendor  under  Dogbert, 
A.  D.  628 ;  and  now  began  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  their  allies  loved  their  cities 
and  every  colony  they  planted  became  a  little 
Rome.  The  Germans  loved  the  woods  and 
the  country  air;  and  their  courts  were  held  at 
chateaux  in  the  wilderness,  where  there  was 
room  for  mimic  shows  of  war  and  plenty  of 
game,  despising  the  arts  and  the  habits  of  city 
life.  The  kings  of  the  Franks  had  a  chief 
chosen  to  judge  and  decide  disputes,  who  pun- 
ished petty  crimes  committed  in  the  precincts 
of  the  palace.    But  as  the  personal  characters 


of  the  kings  declined,  these  mayors  of  tht^ 
palace  increased  in  influence  and  power  untii 
near  the  year  700,  when  they  became  practicallyi 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  their  nominal  rulers. 
At  this  time  the  office  was  filled  by  the  house 
of  Pepin,  who  were  rich  in  landed  property, 
and  some  being  bishops,  added  much  to  their 
influence.    Pepin,  a  Heristal  mayor  of  the 
Austrasions  or  Franks,  by  address  and  con- 
quest added  the  Neustruns  or  Western  Franks 
to  his  government.    Shortly  afterwards  he  was 
forced  to  resign  his  power  to  his  wife  Plectrude 
and  her  grandson  ;  the  tribes  he  had  conquered 
during  his  reign  took  advantage  of  the  regency 
of  a  woman,  and  the  Neustrines,  Saxons  and 
Feisons,  pressed  on  all  sides  of  her  dominion. 
The  unfortunate  Plectrude,  having  cast  her  son 
in  prison,  the  soldiers  took  him  from  the  dungeon 
and  made  him  their  leader.    An  old  chronicle 
speaks  of  him  as  the  "  Herculean  Warrior 
and  a  victorious  chief,  who  passed  beyond  the 
territorial  limits  of  his  fathers',  triumphing 
over   kings  and  nations;  none  who  lought 
against  him  escaped  subjugation  to  his  power. 
The  followers  of  Mahomet  had  coasted,  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  con- 
quering the  Visi-Goths  of  Spain,  and  were 
thunderin-  at  the  gates  of  Toulouse  ;  Charles 
rallied  the  despairing  Christians,  and  now  ttie 
representatives  of  two  grand  invasions— that 
of  the  Germans  and  Musselmen— met  on  the 
plains  of  Poitiers  and  the  most  terrible  battle  ot 
the  "  Middle  Ages"  ensued.    Some  chronicles 
say,  a  week  of  slaughter  left  300,000  dead  on 
the  field.    From  the  field  of  Poitiers,  Charles 
"  the  Hammerer"  turned  on  the  rebels  o±  Bur- 
gundy, penetrated  to  the  cities  of  Aries  and 
Marseilles,  and  left  his  son    Pepin  the  Short 
to  carry  out  his  work.    If  Pepin  was  short  la 
stature,  he  was  mighty  in  his  will,  and  under 
his  command  the  victorious  Franks  drove  the 
Lombards  from  their  territory;  after  wnich  bis 
sons  Charles  and  Carloman  ruled  in  France,  and 
were  coveting  their  neighbors'  lands,  when 
Carloman   within    three   years  died  leaving 
"  Charles  the  Hammerer"  sole  ruler  of  France. 
He  completed  the  occupation  of  Tuscany,  and 
received  the  title  of  King  of  Italy  and  Patri- 
cian of  Rome.   He  was  crowned  by  Pope  Leon 
III.,  before  the  altar  of  St.  Peter-the  vast 
concourse  of  people  shouted  "  Long  life  and 
victory  to  Charles  Augustus,  crowned  by  Uod, 
the  mcJst  noble  and  peaceable  emperor  ot  the 
Romans."  ,  „ 

This  was  on  Christmas  day,  800  5  perhaps 
from  this  time,  the  son  of  Pepin  the  bhort 
became  Charlemagne— Charles  the  Great— a 
man  of  imposing  personal  presence  and  iron 
will,  that  controlled  the  minutia  of  a  mighty 
empire.  He  set  apart  one-third  of  the  revenues 
of  the  church  for  the  poor,  one-third  to  the 
edifices,  and  left  only  one-third  to  the  priests. 
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His  faults  were  perhaps  those  of  the  age.  He 
waged  unrelenting  war  on  the  Faxons,  and  one 
time  decapitated  4500  of  them  for  refusing 
baptism. 

His  children  did  not  inherit  the  ability  of 
their  parent.  His  grandsons  divided  his  em- 
pire among  themselves  according  to  the  lan- 
guage spoken.  Lothario  took  Italy;  Louis, 
Germany,  from  which  he  took  the  title  "  Louis 
the  German  France  was  left  to  "  Charles  the 
Bald.'^  This  distribution  was  made  at  Verdun, 
843 — thus  the  commencement  of  modern  Eu- 
rope ;  since  then  we  do  not  speak  of  Franks, 
Lombards  and  Goths_,  but  French,  Italians  and 
Germans. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ALEXANDER  PETION. 

Greenwich,  Ct.,  1st  mo.  3d,  1865. 

The  following  account  of  the  life  of  Alex- 
ander Petion,  one  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
Island  of  Hayti,  will  perhaps  be  found  sufficient- 
ly interesting  for  insertion  in  the  columns  of 
the  Intelligencer.  The  character  of  this  re- 
markable man  has  been  justly  regarded  as  one 
of  the  brightest,  contained  in  the  annals  of  the 
Island.  s.  B.  f. 

"  Petion  was  born  in  the  island  of  Hayti, 
and  leceived  an  excellent  education  in  the  mil- 
itary academy  at  Paris.  He  entered  the  French 
army  as  an  officer  of  artillery,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  bravery  and  skill.  Returning  to 
his  native  Island,  during  the  period  of  the  war 
with  France,  he  was  promoted  by  Dessalines, 
who  was  then  emperor  of  the  island,  to  the  rank 
of  General,  and  entrusted  with  the  command  of 
Port-au-Prince.  It  was  here  that  he  became 
conspicuous  for  those  traits  of  calmness,  hu- 
manity, courage,  and  trust  in  God,  which  dis- 
tinguished his  subsequent  career. 

The  ferocious  tyrant  whom  he  served,  had 
fixed  his  imperial  residence  at  Cape.  Francois, 
and  issued  from  that  city  those  mandates  for 
the  massacre  of  the  French  inhabitants,  which 
were  executed  with  such  frightful  fidelity  at 
the  Cape.  Through  his  confidential  friend, 
Petion  received  intelligence  of  these  decrees  be- 
fore the  courier  arrived  with  the  mandate.  Fie 
immediately  informed  the  French  inhabitants 
at  Port-au-Prince  of  the  threatened  danger, 
and  assisted  in  secreting  them  on  board  the 
ships,  or  in  the  houses  of  the  x\merican  mer- 
chants. 

*'  Enraged  that  his  orders  were  thus  evaded, 
Dfssalices,  on  one  occasion,  sent  for  Petion  to 
the  Cape.  Notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of 
his  frienc  s,  who  regarded  it  as  rushing  on  inev- 
itable death,  Petion  determined  to  obey  the  em- 
peror. '  What  have  I  to  fear  ?*  said  he,  in  the 
strong  language  of  conscious  innocence.  *  I  have 
endeavored  to  act  conscientiously  in  the  sight 
of  the  Almighty,  and  to  his  protection  I  com- 


mit myself/  When  he  arrived  at  the  palace, 
he  found  the  bloody  flag  floating  from  the  bat- 
tlement, and  his  savage  chief,  with  a  red  hand- 
kerchief round  his  neck,  which  he  used  to  put 
on  when  blood  was  to  flow.  Dessalines,  in  his 
rage,  poured  out  upon  him  a  torrent  of  invec- 
tive, which  the  general  heard  without  dismay  or 
emotion,  and  to  which  he  calmly  replied,  that 
'  it  was  in  supporting  the  emperor's  own  dignity 
that  he  had  thus  acted,  and  that  it  was  the 
strongest  proof  he  could  give  of  devotion  to  his 
service.'  The  calm  intrepidity  with  which  this 
answer  was  made,  overcame  the  anger  of  the 
chief,  and  his  reply  was,  'you  only  are  my 
friend  !  my  best  friend  !' 

"  The  jealousy  of  the  emperor  was  soon  after 
excited  towards  the  mulatto  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  who  formed  the  principal  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  southern  district  around  Port-au- 
Prince.  He  determined  to  exterminate  the 
whole  race,  and  having  arrayed  his  forces  with 
great  celerity  and  secrecy,  marched  against 
Petion.  The  first  intelligence  which  the  latter 
received  of  the  impending  danger  was  from  a 
spy,  who  had  been  sent  by  Dessalines  to  ascer- 
tain the  state  of  Petion's  preparation  for  war, 
and  to  create  a  party  against  him.  This  man 
was  discovered  and  brought  before  Pe  ion,  who 
coolly  dismissed  him,  and  told  him  to  find  re- 
freshments and  lodging  in  the  town. 

"No  time  was  lost  in  taking  possession  of  the 
defiles  which  commanded  the  roads  from  the 
north,  80  that,  when  the  first  column  of  the  in- 
vading army,  which  was  the  artillery,  entered 
these  difficult  passes,  it  was  completely  sur- 
prised, and  every  man  made  prisoner  without 
loss  of  life  on  either  side.  Dessalines  soon  af- 
ter overtook  the  company  of  Petion's  soldiers 
that  had  captured  his  column  of  artillery,  and 
rode  in  among  them,  thinking  they  were  his 
own  troops.  A  boy  in  the  adjoining  woods 
fired  a  gun  in  sport,  and  at  random,  by  which 
the  emperor  was  killed.  His  whole  army  soon 
after  surrendered  to  the  mulatto  forces,  and 
peace  was  thus  restored  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  life  except  that  of  the  sanguinary  despot. 
Worn  out  by  the  cruelties  of  Dessalines,  his 
subjects  regarded  his  death  as  a  release  from  op- 
pression ;  and  in  order  to  secure  a  greater  per- 
sonal freedom,  agreed  to  adopt  a  representative 
form  of  government.  The  friends  of  Petion 
solicited  him  to  accept  the  sovereignty  of  the 
island,  but  he  declined  in  favor  of  Christophe, 
who  was  the  oldest  general  of  the  army  in 
rank.  He  was  accordingly  elected,  and  Petion 
retained  his  station  as  commander  of  the  south- 
ern district,  of  which  Port-au-Prince  was  the 
capital. 

"  It  was  agreed,  previous  to  the  election  of 
Christophe,  among  other  stipulations,  that  the 
revenue  of  the  two  districts,  into  which  the 
island  was  thus  divided,  should  be  appropriated 
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to  their  exclusive  use,  and  not  be  transferred 
from  one  to  the  other.  Christophe,  from  his 
superior  rank  and  authority,  disregarded  this 
compact,  and  demanded  that  the  public  treasure 
of  Port-au-Prince  should  be  delivered  to  him. 
The  senate  returned  a  respectful  refusal,  and 
reminded  him  of  the  constitutional  provision. 
This  reply  only  served  to  determine  the  chief 
to  gain  by  force  what  he  had  failed  to  do  by  in- 
timidation. He  marched  an  army  against 
Petiou,  which  was  met  and  defeated  in  the  de- 
files of  the  mountains.  From  this  time  a  san- 
guinary war  was  waged  for  many  years  between 
the  two  districts,  which  were  not  again  united 
until  after  the  death  of  the  rival  generals.  The 
southern  part  of  the  island  retained  its  republi- 
can institutions,  and  elected  Petion  'as  presi- 
dent, while  Christophe  assumed  the  title  of 
king  over  the  northern  division. 

"  Bent  upon  the  destruction  of  the  people  of 
color,  (as  the  mulattoes  of  the  West  Indies  are 
styled),  Christophe  marched  a  large  army 
through  excessive  fatigues  and  hardships, 
during  the  season  of  the  Christmas  fes- 
tivities, and  suddenly  appeared  before  Port- 
au-Prince,  at  the  same  time  that  his  fleet 
came  to  anchor  in  the  harbor.  Possess- 
ing himself  of  the  heights  which  com- 
manded the  town,  he  reduced  it  to  the  greatest 
straits.  He  cut  ofi"  all  communication  with 
the  country,  and  from  one  battery,  in  particular, 
could  fire  upon  the  soldiers  of  Petion,  in  passing 
from  one  part  of  their  camp  to  another.  Im- 
patient of  being  thus  the  object  of  an  attack 
they  had  no  means  of  repelling,  except  by 
dislodging  the  enemy,  the  ofl&cers  of  Petion  be- 
sought him  to  allow  them  to  make  a  sally  upon 
the  fort,  which  they  supposed  contained  but  a 
few  hundred  soldiers.  He  steadfastly  refused 
their  request,  alleging  the  useless  waste  of 
blood  which  it  would  occasion ;  and  that  if  they 
succeeded  in  dislodging  the  enemy  from  that 
position,  they  could  not  prevent  him  occupying 
others  more  annoying.  '  I  cannot  be  answer- 
able,' said  he,  '  in  the  Divine  sight  for  the  lives 
of  my  people,  should  I  thus  expose  them.' 

"  Thus  he  continued  firm  amidst  the  mur- 
murs of  his  ojQ&cers,  until,  to  the  astonishment 
of  all,  three  thousand  men  marched  out  of  the 
fort,  and  joined  the  besieged  against  the  in- 
vading army.  This  great  defection  in  his 
troops  alarmed  Christophe  to  such  a  degree,  that 
he  immediately  retreated,  and  never  again  in- 
vaded Port-au-Prince,  although  he  kept  up  a 
hostile  appearance.  Being  urged  by  his  offi- 
cers to  pursue  the  enemy  and  take  advantage 
of  his  retreat,  <  God  forbid,'  replied  Petion, 
'  that  1  should  do  it ;  it  is  He  alone  that  has 
delivered  us.  How  could  I  shed  the  blood  of 
any  of  them  ?  To  the  Almighty  I  commit  my 
cause.* 

Petion  was  beloved  by  his  subjects  as  a 


Father,  and  he  strove,  by  his  example  and  his 
precepts,  to  promote  industrious  habits  and  a 
simple  style  of  living.  He  sought  especially  to 
inculcate  these  upon  his  officers,  saying,  that 
if  their  wants  were  few,  their  salaries  need  not 
be  large,  and  the  taxation  of  the  people  would 
be  light;  that  their  manner  of  living  being 
frugal,  they  would  be  free  from  those  tempta- 
tions to  oppress  the  people  which  are  too  often 
felt  and  indulged  by  men  of  dissipated  and  ex- 
travagant habits. 

''Accordingly,  his  wardrobe  was  very  simple; 
for  except  his  robes  of  office,  in  which  he  very 
seldom  appeared,  he  had  but  one  dozen  panta- 
loons, and  as  many  jackets  of  white  cotton  or 
nankeen,  a  dark  blue  coat  and  a  round  hat, 
which  formed  his  constant  dress.  In  going 
from  his  palace  in  Port-au-Prince  to  his  coun- 
try seat,  which  was  about  three  miles  from 
town,  and  where  he  resided  three  days  in  the 
week,  he  generally  rode  on  horseback.  He  had 
an  old  carriage  of  an  antique  fashion,  in  which 
his  family  rode,  and  which  they  were  very  so- 
licitous to  replace  by  a  new  one  from  the  United 
States.  He  could  not  be  persuaded  to  do  this 
until  the  old  one  was  worn  out,  saying,  that, 
for  example's  sake,  he  must  decline  every  su- 
perfluous expense. 

"  At  his  palace  in  town,  where  he  received 
his  company,  as  President  of  the  republic,  his 
table  was  frugally  supplied,  and  served  with 
great  simplicity,  there  being  neither  silver  nor 
expensive  ornaments  to  be  seen.  At  his  coun- 
try seat,  his  family  lived  in  plain^  but  handsome 
style,  although  he  was  himself  abstemious,  and 
rarely  partook  of  more  than  one  dish  at  a  meal. 

"Petion  promoted  the  establishment  of 
schools  throughout  his  dominions,  and  was  very 
solicitous  that  the  principles  of  virtue,  truth, 
justice,  and  humanity,  should  be  inculcated  on 
the  minds  of  the  rising  generation.  He  *was 
much  afflicted  at  the  pernicious  influence  exer- 
cised on  the  youth  by  the  man}^  licentious 
books  that  were  spread  over  the  island, — the  re- 
mains of  the  French  planters,  the  spoils  of 
their  libraries — left  behind  to  poison  unborn 
generations,  and  avenge,  perhaps,  upon  the  ne- 
groes, the  excesses,  of  which  they  had  been 
guilty  in  the  first  delirium  of  liberty. 

"  Petion  bestowed  great  care  in  forming  a  li- 
brary of  an  opposite  character,  and  its  increase 
was  an  object  of  much  solicitude  with  him.  He 
trusted  th  it  he  should  thus  be  able,  by  his  ex- 
ample and  influence,  to  purify  the  taste  and 
morals  of  his  people  ;  and  an  accident  showed 
how  deeply  he  felt  on  the  subject.  In  one  of 
the  frightful  tornadoes  which  so  often  lay  waste 
the  island,  Petiou's  couutrv  house,  which  con- 


tained his  favorite  library,  was  unroofed, 
much  of  the  property  destroyed. 


and 


A  messenger 

came  to  loiurm  Petion  of  the  great  loss  he  had 
sustained.    '  Is  the  library  safe  ?'  exclaimed  he, 
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with  strong  emotion.  Being  assured  that  it 
was,  his  wonted  tranquillity  returned  to  him, 
and  he  heard  with  apparent  unconcern,  of  his 
other  losses. 

"  The  benignant  temper  of  Petion  was  con- 
spicuous in  the  lenity  of  his  laws  and  of  his  ad- 
ministration. Many  conspiracies  were  formed 
against  him  at  different  times,  and  he  uniform- 
ly forgave  the  conspirators.  In  one  instance, 
in  which  he  could  not  shelter  the  guilty  parties 
from  the  severity  of  the  law,  he  continued  for 
weeks  to  mourn  over  the  fate  of  the  wretched 
victims. 

Such  was  the  character  of  this  estimable 
man,  whose  virtues  seem  to  have  deserved  a 
more  congenial  climate.  He  was  too  far  ele- 
vated above  the  level  of  his  countrymen  to  be 
appreciated  as  he  merited  ;  of  too  mild  and 
gentle  a  nature  for  the  scenes  of  carnage  in 
which  he  was  compelled  to  act ;  of  morals  too 
pure  for  the  licentiousness  of  a  colony  of  French 
Creoles ;  of  a  mind  too  lofty  and  contemplative 
for  the  drudgery  of  office. 

*'  His  death  took  place  in  the  year  1818,  and 
was  universally  lamented.  His  funeral  was  at- 
tended by  almost  the  whole  population  of  Port- 
au-Prince,  all  exclaiming  that  they  had  lost  a 
father  and  a  friend ;  and  when  his  successor, 
General  Boyer,  pronounced  his  funeral  oration, 
the  whole  multitude  burst  into  tears.  An 
English  merchant  residing  at  Port-au-Prince 
said  of  him  :  '  I  have  been  on  intimate  terms 
with  the  President  for  years,  and  a  more  virtu- 
ous and  amiable  man  I  never  knew.  He  is  the 
idol  of  his  people,  and  their  confidence  in  him 
was  unbounded.'  The  testimony  thus  borne  to 
his  worth,  is  confirmed  by  ^he  relation  of  all 
who  knew  him,  and  it  may  safely  be  asserted, 
that  the  mulatto  chieftain  of  Hayti  is  eotitled  to 
rank  with  the  heroic  names  of  the  European 
world.'^ 


MEDITATIONS  ON  A  BIRTH-DAY  EVE. 
BY  JOHN  PIEBPONT. 

Day  with  its  labors  Has  withdrawn, 
The  stars  look  down  from  heaven, 

And  whisper,  "  Of  thy  life  are  gone 
Fall  seventy  years  and  seven  1" 

"While  those  bright  worlds  by  angels  trod, 
Thus  whispering  round  me  roll, 

Let  me  commune  with  thee  my  God  ! 
Commune  with  thee,  my  soul! 

Thou,  Father,  canst  not  change  thy  place, 

Nor  change  thy  time  to  be. 
What  are  the  boundless  fields  of  space, 

Or  what  are  years  to  Thee? 

But  unto  me,  revolving  years 

Bring  change,  bring  feebler  breath  ; 

Bring  age, — and  though  they  bring  no  fears, 
Bring  slower  steps,  pain,  death, 

This  earthly  house  thy  wisdom  planned, 

And  leased  me  for  a  term, 
The  bouse  I  live  in  seems  to  stand 

On  its  foundation  firm. 


I  hardly  see  that  it  is  old  ; 

But  younger  eyes  find  proof 
Of  its  long  standing,  who  behold 

The  gray  moss  on  its  roof. 

Spirit !  thou  knowest  this  house  ere  long 

To  kindred  dust  must  fall. 
Hast  thou,  while  in  it,  grown  more  strong, 

More  ready  for  the  call? 

To  meet  thy  Judge,  amid  "  the  cloud 

Of  witnesses,"  who've  run 
Their  heavenward  race,  and  joined  the  crowd, 

Who  wreaths  and  crowns  have  won? 

Hast  thou  in  search  of  Truth,  been  true  ? 

True  to  thyself  and  her  ? 
And  been  with  many  or  with  few, 

Her  honest  worshipper? 

E'en  truths,  wherein  the  Past  hath  stood, 

Wouldst  thou  inherit  blind  ? 
They're  good  ;  but  there's  a  better  good, — 

The  power  more  truths  to  find. 

And  hast  thou  occupied  that  power, 

And  made  one  talent  five? 
If  so,  then  peaceful  be  this  hour! 

Thou'st  saved  thy  soul  alive. 

Hast  thou  e'er  given  the  world  a  page, 

A  line  that  thou  wouldst  blot, 
As  adverse  to  an  upward  age? 

God  knoweth  thou  hast  not ! 

Giver  of  life  and  all  my  powers, 

To  thee  my  soul  I  lift! 
And  in  these  lone  and  thoughtful  hours, 

I  thank  thee  for  the  gift. 

Day,  with  its  toil  and  care  withdrawn. 

Night's  shadows  o'er  me  thrown, 
Another  of  my  years  is  gone, 

And  here  I  sit  alone. 

No,  not  alone  !  for  with  me  sit 

My  judges, — God  and  I; 
And  the  large  record  we  have  writ, 

Is  lying  open  by.  ' 

And  as  I  hope,  ere  long,  to  swell 

The  song  of  seraphim. 
And  as  that  song  the  truth  will  tell. 

My  judgment  is  with  Him. 

Spirit !  thy  race  is  nearly  run  ; 

Say,  hast  thou  run  it  well? 
Thy  work  on  earth  is  almost  done; ' 

How  done,  no  man  can  tell. 

Spirit,  toil  on,  thy  house  that  stands 

Seventy  years  old  and  seven,  ^ 

Will  fall ;  but  one,  "  not  made  with  hands," 
Awaiteth  thee  in  heaven. 

»  „^   . 

Prayer  does  not  supercede  the  use  6f  means; 
we  also  see  that  the  divine  assurance  AoQS,  not 
supercede  the  use  of  them.  The  manna  des- 
cended from  the  clouds;  but  the  people  were  to 
gather  it.  The  angel  opened  the  prison  door 
and  released  Peter  from  his  fetters ;  this  he  could 
not  do  himself  :  but  he  did  not  take  him  up  in 
his  arms  and  carry  him  to  the  house  of  Mary, 
but  said  unto  him  "Follow  me."  It  is  a  great 
thing  to  unite  activity  and  dependence,  to  use 
means  «iod  not  neglect  to  trust  in  Grod. 
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THE  CLIMBING  PLANTS  OF  CEYLON. 

The  branches  of  all  the  lower  trees  and  brush- 
wood are  so  densely  covered  with  convolvuii, 
and  sirjilar  delicate  climbers  of  every  color, 
that  frequently  it  is  difl&cult  to  discover  the 
tree  which  supports  them,  owing  to  the  heaps 
of  verdure  under  which  it  is  concealed.  One 
very  curious  creeper,  which  always  catches  the 
eye,  is  the  square-stemmed  vine,  whose  fleshy 
four  sided  runners  climb  the  highest  trees,  and 
hang  down  in  the  most  fantastic  bunches.  Its 
stem,  like  that  ot  another  plant  of  the  same 
genus  (the  Vitis  IndiccC)  when  freshly  cut, 
yields -a  copious  draught  of  pure,  tasteless  fluid, 
and  is  eagerly  sought  after  by  elephants. 

But  it  is  the  trees  of  older  and  loftier  growth 
that  exhibit  the  rank  luxuriance  of  these  won- 
derful epiphytes  in  the  most  striking  manner. 
They  are  tormented  by  climbing  plants  of  such 
extraordinary  dimensions  that  many  of  them 
exceed  in  diameter  the  girth  of  a  man;  and 
these  gigantic  appendages  are  to  be  seen  sur- 
mounting the  tallest  trees  of  the  forest,  grasp- 
ing their  stems  in  firm  convolutions,  and  then 
flinging  their  monstrous  tendrils  over  the  larger 
limbs  till  they  reach  the  top,  whence  they  descend 
to  the  ground  in  huge  festoons,  and,  after  includ- 
ing another  and  another  tree  in  their  successive 
toils,  they  once  more  ascend  to  the  summit, 
and  wind  the  whole  into  a  maze  of  living  net- 
work as  massy  as  if  formed  by  the  cable  of  a 
line-of-battle  ship.  When,  by  and  by,  the  trees 
on  which  this  singular  fabric  has  become  sus- 
pended give  way  under  its  weight,  or  sink  by 
their  own  decay,  the  fallen  trunk  speedily  disap- 
pears, whilst  the  convolutions  of  the  climbers 
continue  to  grow  on,  exhibiting  one  of  the  most 
marvellous  and  peculiar  living  mounds  of  con- 
fusion that  it  is  possible  to  fancy.  Frequently 
one  of  these  creepers  may  be  seen  holding  by 
one  extremity  the  summit  of  a  tall  tree,  and 
grasping  with  the  other  an  object  at  some  dis- 
tance near  the  earth,  between  which  it  is  strain- 
ed as  tight  and  straight  as  if  hauled  over  a 
block.  In  ail  probability  the  young  tendril 
had  been  originally  fixed  in  this  position  by  the 
wind,  and  retained  in  it  till  it  had  gained  its 
maturity,  where  it  has  the  appearance  of  having 
been  artificially  arranged  as  if  to  support  a  fall- 
ing tree.  ^ 

This  peculiarity  of  tropical  vegetation  has 
been  turned  to  profitable  account  by  the  Ceylon 
woodmen,  employed  by  the  European  planters 
in  felling  forest  trees,  preparatory  to  the  culti- 
vation of  cofifee.  In  steep  and  mountainous 
places  where  the  trees  have  been  thus  lashed 
together  by  the  interlacing  climbers,  the  prac- 
tice is  to  cut  half  way  through  each  stem  in 
succession,  till  an  area  of  some  acres  in  extent 
is  prepared  for  the  final  overthrow.  Then  sev- 
ering some  tall  group  on  the  eminence,  and  al- 
lowing it  in  its  descent  to  precipitate  itself  on 


those  below,' the  whole  expanse  is  in  one  mo| 
ment  brought  headlong  to  the  ground  ]  the  fail  ij 
ing  timber  forcing  down  those  beneath  it  by  itj« 
weight,  and  dragging  those  behind,  to  which  \U 
is  harnessed  by  its  living  attachments.  The? 
crash  occasioned  by  this  startling  operation  is* 
so  deafeningly  loud,  that  it  is  audible  for  two- 
or  three  miles  in  the  clear  and  still  atmosphere 
of  the  hills. 

One  monstrous  creeping:  plant  called  by 
the  Kandyans  the  Maha-pus-wael,  or  "Great 
hollow  climber,"  has  pods,  some  of  which  I 
have  seen  fully  five  feet  long  and  six  inches 
broad,  with  beautiful  brown  beans,  so  large  that  - 
the  natives  hollow  them  out,  and  carry  them  as 
tinder-boxes. 

Another  climber  of  less  dinlensions,  but 
greater  luxuriance,  haunts  the  jungle,  and  often 
reaches  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  whence  it 
suspends  large  bunches  of  its  yellow  flowers,  and 
eventually  produces  clusters  of  prickly  pods 
containing  greyish  colored  seeds  the  size  of 
marbles,  which  are  so  strongly  coated,  with  i 
silex,  that  they  arc  said  to  strike  fire  like  a 
flint. 

One  other  curious  climber  is  remarkable  for 
the  vigour  and  vitality  of  its  vegetation,  a 
faculty  in  which  it  equals,  if  it  does  not  surpass, 
the  banyan.  This  is  the  Cocculus  cordifolius, 
the  "rasa-kinda"  of  the  Singhalese,  a  medici- 
nal plant  ^hich  produces  the  gulv.ncha  of  Ben- 
gal. It  is  largely  cultivated  in  Ceylon,  and 
when  it  has  acquired  the  diameter  of  a  half  an 
inch,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  natives  to  cut 
from  the  main  stem  a  portion  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  in  length,  leaving  the  dissevered 
plant  suspended  from  the  branches  of  the  tree 
which  sustained  it.  The  amputation  naturally 
serves  for  a  time  to  check  its  growth;  but  pre- 
sently small  rootlets,  not  thicker  than  a  pack- 
thread, are  seen  shooting  downwards  from  the 
wounded  end;  these  swing  in  the  wind,  till, 
reaching  the  ground,  they  attach  themselves  in 
the  soil,  and  form  new  stems,  lidiich,  in  turn, 
when  sufficiently  grown,  are  cut  away  and  re-^ 
placed  by  a  subsequent  growth.  Such  is  its 
tenacity  of  life,  that  when  the  Singhalese  wish 
to  grow  the  ra&a-kinda  they  twist  several  yards 
of  the  stem  into  a  coil  of  six  or  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  and  simply  hang  it  on  the  branch  of 
a  tree,  where  it  speedily  puts  forth  its  large 
heart-shaped  leayen,  and  sends  down  its  rootlets 
to  the  earth. 

The  ground,  too,  has  its  creepers,  and  some 
of  them  very  curious.  The  most  remarkable 
are  the  ratans,  of  these  I  have  seen  a  specimen 
250  feet  long,  and  an  inch  in  diameter,  without 
a  single  irregularity,  and  no  appearance  of  foli- 
age other  than  the  bunch  of  feathery  leaves  at 
the  extremity. 

The  strength  of  these  slender  plants  is  so  ex- 
treme, that  the  natives  employ  them  with  strik- 
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ing  success  in  the  formation  of  bridges  across 
the  water-courses  and  ravines.  One  which 
erbssed  the  falls  of  the  Mahawelliganga,  in  the 
Kotmalie  range  of  hills,  was  constructed  with 
the  scientific  precision  of  an  engineer's  work. 
It  was  entirely  composed  of  the  plant,  called  by 
the  natives  the  "  Waywel/'  its  extremities 
fastened  to  living  trees  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  ravine,  through  which  a  furious  and  other- 
wise impassable  mountain  torrent  thundered 
Bnd  fell  from  rock  to  rock  with  a  descent  of 
nearly  100  feet.  The  flooring  of  this  aerial 
bridge  consisted  of  short  splints  of  wood,  laid 
bransversely,  and  bound  in  their  places  by  thin 
strips  of  the  Waywel  itself.  The  whole  struc- 
ture vibrated  and  swayed  with  fearful  ease,  but 
the  Coolies  traversed  it  though  heavi)y  laden  ; 
and  the  Europeans,  between  whose  estate  and 
the  high  road  it  lay,  rode  over  it  daily  without 
dismounting. — Tennent's  Ceylon. 


FALL  OF  THE  LEAVES. — WHY  THEY  FALL. 

As  we  were  walking  through  the  grounds  of 
friend  a  few  days  ago,  he  pointed  out  what  he 
considered  a  singular  phenomenon  :  Of  two 
cherry  trees  standing  near  each  other,  one  had 
lost  most  of  its  leaves,  while  those  of  the  other 
were  apparently  as  green  and  flourishing  as  ever. 
From  the  remark  that  they  had  been  equally  ex- 
posed to  frost,  it  is  evident  that  he,  in  common 
with  others,  thinks  that  the  falling  of  the  leaf 
is  due  to  its  being  killed  with  frost.  While  it 
is  true  that  some  kinds  hold  their  foliage  until 
frost  kills  them,  this  is  not  the  case  with  the 
majority  of  our  hardy  trees.  As  a  general  thin  g 
the  leaf  falls  because  it  is  ripe;  it  has  fulfilled 
the  objects  of  its  existence,  and  in  so  doing 
obeys  a  natural  law.  In  many  leaves  this  fall 
is  anticipated,  and  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  leaf  and  stem  is  formed,  while  the 
tissues  of  the  surface  of  the  stem  at  the  point  of 
attachment  are  hardened,  so  that  when  the 
union  is  completely  severed,  the  scar  is  already 
healed  over,  and  there  is  no  danger  from  evap- 
oration from  the  many  wounds  thus  left.  The 
leaf  falls  in  many  seasons  before  frosts  come, 
and  the  time  is  peculiar  to  each  variety,  just  as 
is  the  period  of  the  ripening  of  the  fruit.  In 
the  case  of  the  two  cherry  trees  referred  to 
above,  they  were  of  distinct  sorts,  the  fruit  of 
which  matured  at  difi'erent  times,  audit  is  not 
gtrange  that  the  leaves  should  perfect  their 
^ork  and  fall  ofi"  at  different  periods. — Amer. 
Agriculturist. 


To  Keep  Tires  on  Wheels. — A  practical 
man  says  on  this  subject : — "  I  ironed  a  wagon 
some  years  ago  for  my  ©wn  use,  and  before  put- 
ting on  th£  tires  I  filled  the  fellies  with  linseed 
oil ;  and  the  tires  have  worn  out  and  were  never 
loose.    I  ironed  a  buggy  for  my  own  use  seven 


years  ago,  and  the  tires  are  as  tight  now  as 
when  they  were  put  on.  My  method  of  filling 
the  fellies  with  oil  is  as  follows ;  I  use  a  long 
cast-iron  oil  heater,  made  for  the  purpose  ;  the 
oil  is  brought  to  a  boiling  heat,  the  wheel  is 
placed  on  a  stick  so  as  to  hang  in  the  oil  each 
felly  an  hour  for  a  common  sized  felly.  The 
timber  should  be  dry,  as  wet  will  not  take  oil. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  the  oil  be  not  made 
hotter  than  boiling  heat,  in  order  that  the  tim- 
ber be  not  burnt.  Timber  filled  with  oil  is  not 
susceptible  to  water,  and  the  timber  is  much 
more  durable.  I  was  amused  some  years  ago 
when  I  told  a  blacksmith  how  to  keep  tires  tight 
on  wheels,  by  his  telling  me  it  was  a  profitable 
business  to  tighten  tires,  and  the  wagon  maker 
will  say  it  is  profitable  to  make  and  repair  wheels 
but  what  will  the  farmer,  who  supports  the — 
wheelwright  and  smith,  say  ?" 

A  Mountain  of  Salt  in  St.  Domingo  — 
Our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  following 
facts.  In  the  south  side  of  St.  Domingo,  in 
the  province  of  Azua,  is  the  most  singular  salt 
deposit*  to  be  found  in  the  world,  From  an 
intelligent  gentleman  recently  there,  and  a 
document  issued  by  a  New  York  company,  we 
learn  that  there  is  here  a  mountain  of  salt 
six  miles  long,  from  one  half  to  a  mile  wide, 
and  from  four  to  five  hundred  feet  high.  In 
some  places,  where  the  sides  of  the  mountain 
are  nearly  perpendicular,  large  cliffs  of  salt  are 
exposed  to  view,  while  in  other  parts  a  coating 
of  earth,  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  deep,  covers 
the  salt.  This  salt  in  its  crude  state  contains 
96.75  per  cent,  pure  salt.  j-Jy  the  skill  and 
energy  of  Dr.  Hatch,  of  Connecticut,  grants 
have  been  obtained  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, and  the  way  being  opened  for  bringing 
this  immense  treasure  of  salt  to  the  markets  of 
the  world.  A  railroad,  some  twenty  miles 
in  length,  is  to  be  constructed,  which  will 
bring  the  salt  to  the  little  port  of  Barabona. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Thirty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Female  A-.so- 
ciatiou  of  Philadelphia  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Sick  and  Infirm  Roor  with  Clothing. 
In  a  report  of  our  proceedings  during  the 
last  winter  there  is  little  to  note  ifi  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Society.  At  the  close  of  the  last 
season,  it  was  determined  to  hold  the  opening 
meeting  for  the  present  season  on  the  first 
Seventh- day  of  the  year,  instead  of  the  last 
Seventh-day  of  the  Eleventh  month,  as  had 
long  been  customary.  This  enables  us  to  fur- 
nish work  and  clothing  throughout  the  Third 
month,  when  it  is  as  much,  if  not  more,  needed 
than  in  the  early  winter.  The  change  has  been 
satisfactory. 

The  stated  weekly  meetings  were  well  at- 
!  tended.    Much  interest  was  shown  in  pro- 
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moting  the  objects  of  the  Society.  A  donatioD 
of  $150.00  was  received  from  the  estate  of 
Beuneville  Brown,  one-third  of  which  was  ex- 
pended at  the  request  of  the  donor  in  the  pur- 
chase of  goods  for  the  benefit  of  the  colored 
people. 

Donations  in.  trimmings  and  dry  goods  were 
also  received. 

The  Treasurer  reports  having  paid  for  the 
making  of  558  garments,  which  have  been  dis- 
tributed     the  members. 

Treasurer's  Annual  Report ; — 
To  Balance  in  Treasury  last  year,  $1.42 
Dividends  on  Bank  Stock,     .  90.00 
Subscriptions  and  Donations,    676.48  =  $767.90 
By  Cash  paid  for  Goods,  .    .    .  $645.79 
Paid  for  Sewing,     .    .    .    .  111.10 
Printing  Reports,    ....  1.50 
Balance  in  Treasury,    .    .    .       9.51  =  $767.90 
Elizabeth  A.  Bunting,  President,  38th  &  Walnut 

Street,  West  Philadelphia. 
Elizabeth  J.  Ferris,  Treasurer,  937  Franklin  St. 
Helen  Gr.  Longstreth,  Secretary,  110  So.  17th  St. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — There  is  no  shipping  demand 
for  flour,  and  the  sales  are  to  the  home  consumers, 
at  9$  50@,11  00  for  superfine  and  extra  brands  ; 
and  $11  75  to  $13  50  for  extra  family  and  fancy  lots. 
Rye  Flour  commands  $9  @,  $9  25.  Corn  Meal.— 
Brandywine  is  held  at  $8  50. 

Grain.— Sales  of  red  Wheat  at  $2  60@2  63  per 
bushel ;  and  good  white  at  $2  85@2  90.  Rye  is  held 
at  $1  76.  Corn  is  nearly  steady,  but  prices  are 
weak.  Sales  of  old  yellow  at  $1  88,  and  1  73  was 
bid  for  new.  Pennsylvania  Oats  sold  for  92  cents. 
Barley  ranges  from  $1  80  to  1  90,  and  Malt  from 
$2  12  to  $2  15  per  busheh 


RATES  OF  ADVERTISING. 

A  limited  amount  of  advertising  in  this  paper  will  be  done  at 
the  following  prices; six  lines  or  less  (this  size  type)  a  square: 

One  insertion   cts. 

Two  insertions  $100 

For  every  additional  insertion   40  cts. 

I'or  every  additional  line  or  part  thereof   10  cts. 

Philada,  8th  mo.  27, 1864. 

IIUOKS  FOR  SALE  BY  THE  SUBSCRIBERS. 
X)  "  Friends'  Miscellany,"  compiled  by  John  and  Isaac 

Oomly,  (11  vols.)  j7  5q 

Journal  of  John  Comly,  (600  pages)   1.50 

Conversations,  &c  ,  of  Thomas  Story   1.00 

Journal  and  works  of  John  Woolman,  carefully  collated 

and  prepared  by  John  Comly  LoO 

Hugh  Judge's  Journal  70 

Memoirs;  Ann  Byrd,  Isaac  Martin,  and  Rufus  Hall,  each  -  •  ■  25 
Charlks  Comly,  Byberry,  Pa., 
or,  Emjior  Comly,  No.  131, 

3mo.  12,  1864.— if.         North  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Also,  "Histor/  of  Delaware  County,  Penna.,"  containing  in 
teresting  accounts  of  early  Friends,  and  the  settlement  of 
Friends'  Meetinjs;  and  other  valuable  statistics,  with  numerous 
♦agravinga:  By  George  Smith,  M.  D.,  580  pages;  price  $3.00. 
lister  Ruth's  Stories  for  the  Young."  "  75. 

Foulke's  Almanac  for  1865,  large  and  pocket  size;  and  various 
books  belonging  to  "  The  Book  Association  of  Friends." 

11  mo.  19.  Emmor  Comlt. 


ERCILDOUN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— This  Institti- 
tion,  which  is  located  in  a  healthy  and  beautiful  section  of 
Chester  County,  Pa.,  three  miles  south  of  Ooatesville,  on  the 
Penna.  R.  R.,  will  commence  its  Spring  and  Summer  term  on  the 
27th  of  Second  month,  next. 

The  range  of  study  includes  a  complete  education.  The 
Ancient  and  Modern  Languages  are  taught  without  extra  charge. 
Terms,  $80  per  session  of  twenty  weeks.  For  circulars  address 
Ute  principal,  Richard  Da&unton,  Jr. 

^cildoun  Boarding  School,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Into  14, 1866.— «t.  3.  4,  x-  f.  u. 


n HESTER  VALLEY  ACADEMY,  at  CoatesviUe,  Chester  Cou 
of  this  Institution  commences  o; 
the  30th  of  the  First  month,  1866.         J-  K.  Taylor,  Principal 
1  mo.  28,  12t.  415  f.  x.  n.  >  ^ 


FOR  SALE.— A  TRACT  of  42  ACRES  of  GOOD  LAND,  a  fe^' 
minutes  walk  north  of  the  Deput  of  the  West  Philadelphii 
Passenger  Railroad,  at  65th  Street.  On  the  premises  are  3  nevei* 
tailing  springs  of  soft  wat°r,  a  quarry  of  good  building  stone,  an^i 
eight  acres  of  woodland.  The  situation  is  very  healthy,  and  COBW 
mands  a  fine  view  of  I'hiladeiphia  and  vicinity. 

Enquire  at  No.  1233  Market  Street. 
Imo.  28,  4t.  218.  mfn. 


GRIST  MILL  &  WATER  POWER  FOR  SALE,  situated  on 
Camden,  Atlantic  and  Raritan  Bay  Railroad,  eight  miles  fromi 
Camden.  C.  B.  Rogers,  No.  133  Market  Street,  Phila. 

Imo.  14, 1865.— 3t,  wnz. 


A STEAM  SAW  AND  GRIST  MILL,  in  the  Free  State  of  Mary, 
land,  at  Private  Sale;  situated  at  Sandy  Spring,  Montgomery 
county,  Maryland,  and  has  a  good  run  of  custom  in  the  improving 
settlement  of  Friends,  at  that  place.  Possession  might  be  had 
about  the  1st  of  next  Fourth  month.  For  further  information,, 
apply  to  Edward  M.  Needles,  No.  1024  Chestnut  St.  or  address  me 
on  the  premises.  B,  Rush  Robertts.  • 

12th  mo.  17,  1864.— 7t.  1.28. 

MARRIAGE  CFRTIFICATES  by  Friends'  Ceremony,  on  th« 
finest  parchment,  and  neatly  filled  up.  Also,  Wedding  Cards, 
engraved  or  written,  in  the  neatest  manner;  Friends'  Family  and 
Pocket  Almanac,  for  1865.   Pubhshed  by 
12th  mo  17— 6t.  T.  E.  Chapman,  No.  5  South  Fifth  St. 


FOR  RENT.— VALUARLE  STORE  STAND  and  Coal  Yard,  with 
commodious  dwelling,  formerly  the  property  of  John  Cheston, 
deceased,  in  Tullytown,  near  depot,  on  Philadelphia  and  Trenton 
Railroad.  A  rare  opening  for  business.  For  particulars  apply  t« 
or  address  the  owner,         Mark  Weight,  Morrisville  P.  0., 

Bucks  county,  Penna 
Or,  Emmor  Comly,  No.  131  North  Seventh  Street,  Phila. 
12th  mo.  17,  1864. 


STOKES  &  FOULKE,  MERCHANT  TAILORS,  N^.  516  Arch  Si 
have  on  hand  a  good  assortment  of  CLOTHS,  CASSIMERES» 
and  VESTINGS,  and  are  prepared  to  have  the  same  made  np  to 
order  in  good  style  and  at  moderate  prices. 
Particular  attention  given  to  making  Friends'  Clothing. 
10  mo.  1— 23t.  3,  4, 1865. 


BELLEVUE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE— A  Boarding  School  fo» 
Girls.  This  j  nstitution,  healthfully  and  beautifully  located 
about  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  on  the  northern  limits  of 
Attleboro',  Bucks  Co..  Pennsylvania,  will  open  its  winter  term 
on  the  first  day  of  Tenth  month,  1864,  (10th  mo.  1st,  1864).  The 
course  of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a  complete  En- 
glish.  Classical  and  Mathematical  education.'  Superior  facilities 
afforded  for  the  acquisition  of  the  French  language. 

For  terms  of  admission  and  other  particulars,  see  Circular, 
which  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Principals,  Attlebore' 
P.  O.J  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 

Israel  J.  Grahamb, 
Jane  P.  Grahame, 
827—6  mo8.  Principals. 


CONCORDVILLE  SEMINARY,  for  Young  Ladies  and  Gentle* 
men,  is  located  near  Concord  Station,  on  the  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  Central  R.  R.,  20  miles  west  of  Philadelphia. 

Winter  Term  of  twenty-four  weeks  will  commence  10  th  month 
3d,  1864.   For  Catalogue  apply  to  Joseph  Shortledge,  or  Augus- 
tus C.  NoRRis,  Concordville,  Delaware  county.  Pa. 
8th  mo  20,  1864.— tf. 

WM.  HE  ACOCK,  General  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North 
Ninth  Street. — A  general  assortment  of  ready-made  Coffins, 
and  every  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished.  * 

Being  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  •♦Fair  Hill"  Buriftl 
Ground, — Funerals,  and  all  other  business  connected  with  th« 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 
7th  mo.  SO.— ly.  p.wx.nz. 

FRIENDS'  ALMANACKS,  FOR  1865,  Calculated  by  ft-.  Jos. 
FouLKE,  now  ready.   Either  the  Large,  or  the  Pocket  * '  

ack  sent  per  mail  free,  on  receipt  of  15  cents. 


12mo.  24.— St. 


By  T.  Ellwood  Zell,  Publisher, 

N08. 17  &  19  South  6th  St.,  Phila. 


TRUMAN  &  SHAW,  Hardware  Dealers,  No.  S35  (Eight  Thirty- 
Five)  Market  St/eet,  below  Ninth,  invite  an  examination  of 
their  stock  of  Housekeeping  and  Building  Hardware,  Tools  and 
Cutlery.  Its  variety  will  be  constantly  increased  by  the  addition  , 
of  new  and  improved  articles.  Clothes-wringers,  of  several  pat- 
terns, for  sale.  Printed  Catalogues  of  our  Goods,  combined  with 
many  useful  recipes,  and  other  informatioo,  furnished  on  apnH  ' 
cati(.n.        ll0M>.  12,  1864.— 17t.  3.4. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  "clarkson's  PORTRAITURE  OF 
QUAKERISM.''  ^ 
(Continued  from  page  739.) 

The  year  1649  was  ushered  in  by  new  labors, 
lie  was  employed  occasionaDy  in  writing  to 
judges  and  justices  to  do  justice,  and  iu  warn- 
ing persons  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  their  respect- 
ive Stations  in  life. 

This  year  was  the  first  of  all  his  years  of  suf- 
fering. For  it  happened  on  a  Sunday  raorn- 
ing,  that,  comiag,  in  sight  of  the  town  of  Not- 
tingham, and  seeing  the  great  church,  he 
felt  an  impression  on  his  mind  to  go  there. 
On  hearing  a  part  of  the  sermon,  he  Vyas  so 
struck  with  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  erro- 
neous doctrine  it  contained,  that  he  could  not 
help  publicly  contradicting  it.  For  this  inter- 
ruption of  the  service  he  was  seized  and  after- 
wards confined  in  prison.  At  Mansfield,  again, 
as  he  was  declariog  his  own  religious  opinions 
in  the  church,  the  people  fell  upon  him  and 
beat  and  bruised  him,  and  put  him  afterwards 
in  the  stocks.  At  Market  Bosworth  he  was 
atoned  and  driven  out  of  the  place.  At  Ches- 
terfield he  addressed  both  the  clergyman  and 
the  people,  but  they  carried  him  before  the 
mayor,  who  detained  him  till  late  at  night,  at 
which  unseasonable  time  the  officers  and  watch- 

ren  put  him  out  of  the  town. 
And  here  I  would  observe,  before  I  proceed 
!to  the  occurrences  of  another  year,  that  there 
lis  reason  to  believe  that  George  Fox  disap- 
'  of  his  own  coaduot.  io  having  interrupt- 
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ed  the  service  of  the  church  at  Nottingham, 
which  I  have^stated  to  havebeen  the  first  occasion 
of  his  imprisonment.  For  if  he  believed  any  one 
of  his  actions,  wiih  which  the  world  had  been 
ofi"ended,  to  have  been  right,  he  repeated  it,  as 
circumstances  called  it  forth,  though  he  was 
sure  of  sufl"ering  for  it  either  from  the  magis- 
trates or  the  people.  But  he  never  repeated 
this,  but  be  always  afterwards,  when  any  occasion 
of  religious  controversy  occurred  in  any  of  the 
churches,  where  his  travels  lay,  uniformly  sus- 
pended his  observations  till  the  service  was  over. 

George  Fox  spent  almost  the  whole  of  the 
next  year,  that  is,  of  the  year  1650,  in  confine- 
ment in  Derby  Prison. 

In  1651,  when  he  was  set  at  liberty,  he 
seems  not  to  have  been  in  the  least  disheart- 
ened by  the  treatment  he  had  received  there, 
or  at  the  different  places  before  mentioned,  but 
to  have  resumed  his  travels,  and  to  have  held 
religious  meetings,  as  he  went  along.  He  had 
even  the  boldness  to  go  into  Litchfield,  because 
he  imagined  it  to  be  his  duty,  and,  with  his 
shoes  off  to  pronouce  with  an  audible  voice  in 
the  streets,  and  this  on  the  market-day,  a  woe 
against  that  city.  He  continued  also  to  visit 
the  churches,  as  he  journeyed,  in  the  time  of 
divine  service,  and  to  address  the  priests  and 
the  people  publicly,  as  he  saw  occasion,  but 
not,  as  I  have  observed  before,  till  he  believed 
the  service  to  be  over.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  he  suffered  any  interruption 
upon  these  occasions,  in  the  course  of  the  pre&- 
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ent  year,  except  at  York-Minster  ;  where,  as 
he  was  beginning  to  preach  after  the  sermon, 
he  was  hurried  out  of  it,  and  thrown  down  the 
steps  by  the  congregation,  which  was  then 
breaking  up.  It  appears  that  he  had  been  gen- 
erally well  received  in  the  county  of  York,  and 
that  he  had  convinced  many. 

In  the  year  1652,  after  having  passed 
through  the  shires  of  Nottingham  and  Lincoln, 
he  came  again  into  Yorkshire.  Here,  in  the 
course  of  his  journey,  he  ascended  Pendle-Hill. 
At  the  top  of  this  he  apprehended  it  was 
opened  to  him,  whither  he  was  to  direct  his 
future  steps,  and  that  he  saw  a  great  host  of 
people,  who  were  to  be  converted  by  him  in 
the  course  of  his  ministry.  '  From  this  time  we 
may  consider  him  as  having  received  his  com- 
mission full  and  complete  in  his  own  mind. 
For  in  the  vale  of  Beevor  he  conceived  himself 
to  have  been  informed  of  the  various  doctrines, 
which  it  became  his  duty  to  teach,  and,  on  this 
occasion,  to  have  had  an  insight  of  the  places 
where  he  was  to  spread  them. 

To  go  over  his  life,  even  in  the  concise  way 
in  which  I  have  hitherto  attempted  it,  would 
be  to  swell  this  introduction  into  a  volume.  I 
shall  therefore,  from  this  great  period  of  his 
ministry,  make  only  the  following  simple  state- 
ment concerning  it. 

He  continued  his  labors,  as  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  and  even  preached,  within  two  days  of 
his  death. 

During  this  time  he  had  settled  meetings  in 
most  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  had  given  to 
these  the  foundation  of  that  beautiful  system 
of  discipline,  which  I  shall  explain  in  this  vol- 
ume, and  which  exists  among  the  Quakers  at 
the  present  day. 

He  had  travelled  over  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales.  He  had  been  in  Ireland.  He  had 
visited  the  British  West  Indies  and  America. 
He  had  extended  his  travels  to  Holland  and 
part  of  Germany. 

He  had  written,  in  this  interval,  several  re- 
ligious books,  and  had  addressed  letters  to  kings, 
princes,  magistrates  and  people,  as  he  felt  im- 
pressions on  his  mind,  which  convinced  him, 
that  it  become  his  duty  to  do  it. 

He  had  experienced  also,  during  this  inter- 
val, great  bodily  sufferings.  He  had  been 
long  and  repeatedly  confined  in  different  gaols 
of  the  kingdom.  The  state  of  the  gaols  in 
in  these  times  is  not  easily  to  be  conceived,  j 
That  of  Doomsdale  at  Launceston  in  Cornwall,  • 
has  never  been  exceeded  for  filth  and  pes- 
tilential noisomeness,  nor  those  of  Lancaster 
and  Scarborough  castles  for  exposure  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  elements.  In  the  two 
latter  he  was  scarcely  ever  dry  for  two  years ; 
for  the  rain  used  to  beat  into  them,  and  to  run 
down,  upon  the  floor.  This  exposure  to  the 
e^erity  of  the  weather  occaaioned  bis  body 


and  limbs  to  be  benumbed,  and  to  swell  to  a 
painful  size,  and  laid  the  foundation,  by  in- 
juring his  health,  for  future  occasional  suffer- 
ings during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

With  respect  to  the  religious  doctrines 
which  George  Fox  inculcated  during  his  minis- 
try, it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  of  them  here, 
as  they  will  be  detailed  in  their  proper  places. 
I  must  observe,  however,  that  he  laid  a  stress 
upon  many  things,  which  the  world  considered 
to  be  of  little  moment,  but  which  his  followers 
thought  to  be  entirely  worthy  of  his  spiritual 
calling.  He  forbade  all  the  modes  and  gestures, 
which  are  used  as  tokens  of  obeisance,  or 
flattery,  or  honor,  among  men.  He  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  plain  speech  or  language.  He 
declaimed  against  all  sorts  of  music.  He  pro- 
tested against  the  exhibitions  of  the  theatre, 
and  many  of  the  accustomary  diversions  of  the 
times.  The  early  Quakers,  who  followed  him 
in  all  these  points,  were  considered  by  some,  as 
turning  the  world  upside  down  ;  but  they  con- 
tended in  reply,  that  they  were  only  restoring 
it  to  its  pure  and  primitive  state  ;  and  that  they 
had  more  weighty  arguments  for  acting  up  to 
their  principles  in  these  respects,  than  others 
had  for  condemning  them  for  so  doing. 

But  whatever  were  the  doctrines,  whether 
civil,  or  moral,  or  religious,  which  George  Fox 
promulgated,  he  believed  that  he  had  a  divine 
commission  for  teaching  them,  and  that  he  was 
to  be  the  restorer  of  Christianity;  that  is,  that 
he  was  to  bring  people  from  Jewish  ceremonies 
and  Pagan  fables,  with  which  it  had  been  in- 
termixed, and  also  from  worldly  customs,  to  a 
religion  which  was  to  consist  of  spiritual  feel- 
ing. I  know  not  how  the  world  will  receive 
the  idea,  that  he  conceived  himself  to  have  had 
a  revelation  for  these  purposes.  Bufc  nothing 
is  more  usual  than  for  pious  people,  who  have 
succeeded  in  any  ordinary  work  of  goodness, 
to  say,  that  they  were  providentially  led  to  it, 
and  this  expression  is  usually  considered 
among  Christians  to  be  accurate.  But  I  cannot 
always  find  the  difference  between  a  man  being 
providentially  led  into  a  course  of  virtues  and 
successful  action,  and  his  having  an  internal 
revelation  for  it.  For  if  we  admit  that  men 
may  be  providentially  led  upon  such  occasions, 
they  must  be  led  by  the  impressions  upon 
their  minds.  But  what  are  these  internal  im^ 
pressions,  but  the  dictates  of  an  interna!  voice 
j  to  those  who  follow  them  ?  But  if  pious  men 
•  would  believe  themselves  to  have  been  tha» 
providentially  led,  or  acted  upon,  in  any  ordi- 
nary case  of  virtue,  if  it  had  been  crowned 
with  success,  Gearge  Fox  would  have  had  equal 
reason  to  believe,  from  the  success  that  attend-^ 
ed  his  own  particular  undertaking,  that  he  had 
been  called  upon  to  engage  in  it.  For  at  a 
very  early  age  he  had  confuted  many  of  th*. 
professors  of  religioQ  in  publio  disputationa. 
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He  had  converted  magistrates,  priests,  and 
people.  Of  the  clergymen  of  those  times  some 
had  left  valuable  livings,  and  followed  him. 
In  his  thirtieth  year  he  had  seen  no  less  than 
sixty  persons,  spreading,  as  ministers,  his  own 
doctrines.  These,  and  other  circumstances 
which  might  be  related,  would  doubtless  oper- 
ate powerfully  upon  him  to  make  him  believe 
that  he  was  a  chosen  vessel.  Now,  if  to  these 
considerations  it  be  added,  that  George  Fox  was 
not  engaged  in  any  particular  or  partial  cause 
of  benevolence,  or  mercy,  or  justice,  but  wholly 
and  exclusively  in  a  religious  and  spiritual  work, 
and  that  it  was  the  first  of  all  his  religious  doct- 
rines,that  the  spirit  of  God,  where  men  loere  ohe- 
dient  to  it,  guided  them  in  their  spiritual  concej-ns, 
he  must  have  believed  himself,  on  the  coosider- 
of  his  unparalleled  success,  to  have  been  provi- 
dentially led,  or  to  have  had  an  internal  or  spirit- 
ual commission  for  the  cause  which  he  had 
undertaken. 

But  this  belief  was  not  confined  to  himself. 
His  followers  believed  in  his  commission  also. 
They  had  seen,  like  himself,  the  extraiordinary 
success  of  his  ministry.  They  acknowledged 
the  same  internal  admonitions,  or  revelations 
of  the  same  spirit,  in  spiritual  concerns.  They 
bad  been  witnesses  of  his  innocent  and  blame- 
less life.  There  were  individuals  in  the  king- 
dom, who  had  publicly  professed  sights  and 
prophecies  concerning  him.  At  an  early  age 
he  had  been  reported,  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  as  a  youth,  who  had  a  discerning 
spirit.  It  had  gone  abroad,  that  he  had  healed 
many  persons,  who  had  been  sick  of  various 
diseases.  Some  of  his  prophecies  had  come  true 
in  the  lifetime  of  those  who  had  heard  them 
delivered.  His  followers,  too,  had  seen  many 
who  had  come  purposely  to  molest  and  appre- 
hend him,  depart  quietly,  as  if  their  anger  and 
their  power  had  been  providentially  broken. 
They  had  seen  others,  who  had  been  his  chief 
persecutors,  either  failing  into  misfortunes,  or 
dying  a  miserable  or  an  untimely  death.  They 
had  seen  him  frequently  cast  into  prison,  but  al- 
ways getting  out  again  by  means  of  his  inno- 
cence. From  these  causes  the  belief  was  univer- 
sal among  them,  that  his  commission  was  of  di- 
vine authority ;  and  they  looke  dupon  him, 
therefore,  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  a  teach- 
er, who  had  been  sent  to  them  from  heaven. 

George  Fox  was  in  his  person  above  the  or- 
dinary fcize.  He  is  described  by  William  Penn 
ae  a  lusty  person."  He  was  graceful  in  his 
countenance.  His  eye  was  particularly  pierc- 
ing, 60  that  some  of  those,  who  were  disputing 
with  him  were  unable  to  bear  it  He  was,  in 
short,  manly,  dignified  and  commanding  in  his 
aspect  and  appearance. 

In  his  manner  of  living  he  was  temperate 
He  ate  sparingly.  He  avoided,  except  medi- 
cioallj,  all  strong  drink. 


Notwithstanding  the  great  exercise  he  was 
accustomed  to  take,  he  allowed  himself  but 
little  sleep. 

In  his  outward  demeanor  he  was  modest, 
and  without  affectation.  He  possessed  a  ceip- 
tain  gravity  of  manners,  but  he  was  neverthe- 
less affable,  and  courteous,  and  civil  beyond  the 
usual  forms  of  breeding. 

In  his  disposition  he  was  meek,  and  tender, 
and  compassionate.    He  was  kind  to  the  poor, 
without  any  exception,  and,  in  his  own  society, 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  attention  towards 
them,  which  the  world  remarks  as  an  honor  to 
the  Quaker  character  at  the  present  day.  Bui 
the  poor  were  not  the  only  persons  for  whom 
he  manifested  an  affectionate  concern.  He 
felt  and  sympathized  wherever  humanity  could 
be  interested.    He  wrote  to  the  judges  on  the 
subject  of  capital  punishments,  warning  them 
not  to  take  away  the  lives  of  persons  for  theft. 
On  the  coast  of  Cornwall  he  was  deeply  dis- 
tressed at  finding  the  inhabitants,  more  intent 
upon  plundering  the  wrecks  of  vessels  that 
were  driven  upon  their  shores,  than  upon  sav- 
ing the  poor  ^nd  miserable  mariners,  who  were 
clinging  to  them;  and  he  bore  his  public  testi- 
mony against  this  practice,  by  sending  letters 
to  all  the  clergymen  and  magistrates  in  the 
parishes,  bordering  upon  the  sea,  and  reprov- 
ing them  for  their  unchristian  conduct.  In 
the  West  Indies  also  he  exhorted  those,  who  at- 
tended his  meetings,  to  be  merciful  to  their 
slaves,  and  to  give  them  their  freedom  in  due 
time.     He  considered  these  as  belonging  to 
their  families,  and  that  religious  instruction 
was  due  to  these,  as  the  branches  of  them,  for 
whom  one  day  or  other  they  would  be  required 
to  give  a  solemn  account.    Happy  had  it  beers, 
if  these  Christian  exhortations  had  been  attend- 
ed to,  or  if  those  families  only,  whom  he  thus  seri- 
ously addressed,  had  continued  to  be  true  Qua- 
kers; for  they  would  have  set  an  example,  which 
would  have  proved  to  the  rest  of  the  islanders^ 
and  the  world  at  large,  that  the  impolicy  is  not 
less  than  the  wickedness  of  oppression.  Thus 
was  George  Fox  probably  the  first  person,  who 
publicly  declared  against  this  species  of  slavery. 
Nothing,  in  short,  that  could  be  deplored  by 
humanity,  seems  to  have  escaped  his  eye ;  and 
his  benevolence,  when  excited,  appears  to  have 
suffered  no  interruption  in  its  progress  by  the 
obstacles,  which  bigotry  would  have  thrown  in 
the  way  of  many,  on  account  of  the  difference  of 
a  person's  country,  or  of  his  color,  or  of  his  secto 
He  was  patient  under  his  own  sufferingSa 
To  those,  who  smote  his  right  cheek,  he  offered 
his  left;  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity^ 
he  indulged  no  rancor  against  the  worst  of  his 
oppressors.     Ho  made  use  occasionally  of  a 
rough  expression  towards  them  j  but  he  would 
never  have  hurt  any  of  them,  if  he  bad  had 
them  in  his  power. 
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He  possessed  the  most  undaunted  courage  j 
for  he  was  afraid  of  no  earthly  power.  He 
was  never  deterred  from  going  to  meetings  for 
worship,  though  he  knew  the  oflScers  would  be 
there,  who  were  to  seize  his  person.  In  his 
personal  conversations  with  Oliver  Cromwell, 
or  in  his  letters  to  him  as  prolector,  or  in  his 
letters  to  the  parliament,  or  to  king  Charles 
the  Second,  or  to  any  other  personage,  he  dis- 
covered his  usual  boldness  of  character,  and 
never  lost, by  means  of  any  degrading  flattery, 
his  dignity  as  a  man. 

But  his  perseverance  was  equal  to  his  cour- 
age J  for  he  was  no  sooner  out  of  gaol,  than  he 
repeated  the  very  acts,  believing  them  to  be 
right,  for  which  he  had  been  confined. 

When  he  was  forced  also  out  of  the  meeting- 
houses by  the  ofl&cers  of  justice,  he  preached 
at  the  very  doors.  In  short,  he  was  never  hin- 
dered, but  by  sickness,  or  imprisonments,  from 
persevering  in  his  religious  pursuits. 

With  respect  to  his  word,  he  was  known  to 
have  held  it  so  sacred,  that  the  judges  fre- 
quently dismissed  him  without  bail,  on  his  bare 
promifie  that  he  would  be  forthcoming  on  a 
given  day.  On  these  occasions^  he  used  always 
to  qualify  his  promise  by  the  expression,  *'  if 
the  Lord  permits.^' 

Of  the  integrity  of  his  own  character,  as  a 
Christian,  he  was  so  scrupulously  tenacious, 
that,  when  he  might  have  been  sometimes  set 
at  liberty  by  making  trifling  acknowledg- 
ments, he  would  make  none,  least  it  should  im- 
ply a  conviction,  that  he  had  been  confined  for 
that  which  was  wrong  ;  and,  at  ore  time  in 
particular,  king  Charles  the  Second  was  so 
touched  with  the  hardship  of  his  case,  that  he 
off'ered  to  discharge  him  from  prison  by  a  par- 
don. But  George  Fox  declined  it  on  the  idea, 
that,  as  pardon  implied  guilt,  his  innocence 
would  be  called  in  question  by  his  acceptance 
of  it.  The  king,  however,  replied,  that  "  he 
need  not  scruple  being  released  by  a  pardon, 
for  many  a  man  who  was  as  innocent  as  a 
child,  had  had  a  pardon  granted  him."  But 
still  he  chose  to  decline  it.  And  he  lay  in 
goal,  till  upon  a  trial  of  the  errors  in  his  in- 
dictment, he  was  discharged  in  an  honorable 
way. 

As  a  minister  of  the  gospelj  he  was  singular- 
ly eminent.  He  had  a  wonderful  gift  in  ex- 
pounding the  Scriptures.  He  was  particularly 
impressive  in  his  preaching;  but  he  excelled 
most  in  prayer. 

Here  it  was,  that  he  is  described  by  William 
Penn,  as  possessing  the  most  awful  and  rever- 
end frame  he  ever  beheld.  "His  presence,"  says 
the  same  author,  expressed  *'  a  religious  majes- 
ty." That  there  must  have  been  something 
more  than  usually  striking  either  in  his  man- 
ner, or  in  his  language,  or  in  his  arguments, 
or  in  all  of  them  combined,  or  that  he  spoke 


^^\n  the  demonfitration  of  the  spirit  and  with 
power,"  we  are  warranted  in  pronouncing  from 
the  general  and  powerful  efl'ects  produced. 
In  the  year  1648,  when  he  had  but  once  be- 
fore spoken  in  public,  it  was  observed  of  him 
at  Mansfield,  at  the  end  of  his  prayer,  "  that  it 
was,  then,  as  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  when  the 
house  was  shaken  where  they  were."  In  the 
same  manner  he  appears  to  have  gone  on, 
making  a  deep  impression  upon  his  hearers, 
whenever  he  was  fully  and  fairly  heard. 
Many  clergymen,  as  I  observed  before, 
in  consequence  of  his  powerful  preaching, 
gave  up  their  livings;  and  constables  who  at- 
tended the  meetings,  in  order  to  apprehend 
him,  felt  themselves  disarmed,  so  that  they 
went  away  without  attempting  to  secure  his 
person. 

As  to  his  life,  it  was  innocent.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  there  were  persons,  high  in  civil 
offices,  who,  because  he  addressed  the  people  in 
public,  considered  him  as  a  disturber  of  the 
peace.  But  none  of  these  ever  pretended  to 
cast  a  stain  on  his  moral  character.  He  was 
considered  both  by  friends  and  enemies,  as  ir- 
reproachable in  his  life. 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  founder  of 
Quakerism.  He  was  born  in  July  1624,  and 
died  on  the  thirteenth  of  November  1690,  in 
the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  had 
separated  himself  from  the  world  in  order  to 
attend  to  serious  things,  as  I  observed  before,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  so  that  he  had  devoted  him- 
self to  the  exercises  and  services  of  religion  for 
no  less  a  period  than  forty-eight  years.  A  few 
hours  before  his  death,  upon  some  friends  ask- 
ing him  how  he  found  himself,  he  replied 
"  never  heed.  All  is  well.  The  seed  or  power 
of  God  reigns  ovtr  all,  and  over  death  itself, 
blessed  be  the  Lord."  This  answer  was  full  of 
courage,  and  corresponded  with  that  courage, 
which  had  been  conspicuous  in  him  during  life. 
It  contained  an  evidence,  as  manifested  in  his 
own  feelings,  of  the  tranquillity  and  happiness 
of  his  mind,  and  that  the  power  and  terrors  of 
death  had  been  vanquished  in  himself.  It 
shewed  also  the  ground  of  his  courage  and  of  his 
confidence.  He  was  full  of  assurance,"  says 
William  Penn,  "  that  he  had  triumphed  over 
death,  and  so  much  so,  even  to  the  last,  that 
death  appeared  to  him  hardly  worth  notice  or 
mention."  Thus  he  departed  this  life,  aflfording 
an  instance  of  the  truth  of  those  words  of  the 
Psalmist,  "  Behold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of 
that  man  is  peace." 

(To  be  continued.) 

Death  can  only  take  away  the  sorrowful 
from  our  aff"ections.  The  flower  expands  ;  the 
colorless  film  that  enveloped  it  falls  ofi^  and 
perishes.  We  may  well  believe  this ;  and  be- 
lieving it,  let  us  cease  to  be  disquieted  for 
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their  absence,  who  have  but  retired  to  another 
chamber.  We  are  like  those,  who  have  over- 
slept the  hour:  when  we  rejoin  our  friends, 
there  is  only  the  more  joyance  and  congratula 
tion.  Would  we  break  a  precious  vase  because 
it  is  as  capable  of  containing  the  bitter  as  the 
Bweet?  No!  the  very  things  that  touch  us  the 
most  sensibly  are  those  which  we  should  be  the 
most  reluctant  to  forget.  The  noble  mansion  is 
distinguished  by  the  beautiful  images  it  retains 
of  beings  passed  away ;  and  so  is  the  noble  mind. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

REPORT  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  FREEDMEN's  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

To  the  New  York  Friends'  Freedmens  As- 
sociation : — The  committee  delegated  by  your 
Association  to  visit  the  Freedmen's  camps  near 
Washington,  and  the  Government  Farms  on  the 
Patuxent  River,  Maryland,  make  the  follow- 
ing report : 

We  proposed  originally  to  proceed  to  the 
farms  from  Baltimore,  by  Bteamer  down  the  Bay, 
but  were  prevented  by  ice.  We  then  continued 
our  journey  to  Washington,  where  we  arrived 
on  third  day  morning,  the  third  of  first  month.. 
We  accompanied  Eliza  Haycock  on  a  tour  of 
inspection,  among  the  Freedmen's  settlements, 
located'*on  the  north-western  out  skirts  of  the 
city.  Eliza  is  a  young  Friend  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, employed  by  the  State  Society.  She  has 
funds  placed  at  her  disposal  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  wood  and  otherarticles  which  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  people  •require.  She  also  dis- 
tributes garments  made  and  unmade,  where  she 
finds  their  circumstances  demand  aid. 

There  are  about  200  or  more  dwellings  in 
the  part  we  visited,  all  of  very  similar  construc- 
tion ;  consisting  of  one  room  about  12  feet 
square,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  without  win- 
dows or  chimneys.  An  old  stove,  a  bed,  a  few 
chairs  and  perhaps  a  table,  form  their  furni- 
ture. These  rooms  frequently  have  several  in- 
mates, and  as  the  women  take  in  washing  it  can 
clearly  be  seen  how  uncleanly  and  miserable 
those  dwellings  must  be.  They  are  constructed 
of  rough  boards  without  ceilings,  and  the  cracks 
often  have  strips  nailed  over  on  the  outside,  or 
newspapers  pasted  on  the  inside  ;  forming  but 
very  poor  protection  against  either  wind  or  rain. 
Nearly  all  the  roofs  are  very  leaky,  causing  the 
tenants  to  suffer  severely  from  pneumonia  and 
other  diseases  produced  by  cold. 

The  first  cost  of  such  a  building  is  about  25 
or  30  dollars,  for  which  is  exacted  a  rent  of 
from  5  to  7  dollars  per  month ;  thus  obliging 
the  poor  freedmen  to  pay  two  or  three  times 
the  original  cost  in  one  year.  Here  there  is  a 
field  open  for  incalculable  good,  by  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  in  suitable  buildings^  for  which 
a  reasonable  rent  might  be  charged. 


We  feel  assured  from  what  we  saw  that  funds 
or  goods  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Harriet  Car- 
ter, who  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Association,  would  be  justly  distributed. 
In  the  afternoon  we  visited  Mason's  Island, 
Freedmen's  Village  and  Camp  Todd. 

Mason's  Island  is  an  asylum  or  temporary 
home  for  the  freedmen  as  they  come  in  from 
Virginia.  The  dwellings  were  formerly  sol- 
diers barracks,  some  of  them  are  divided  into 
sections  for  the  accommodation  of  families. 
Philadelphia  friends  have  been  laboring  here 
since  6th  month  last. 

At  Freedmen's  Village  the  arrangements  of 
their  homes  appeared  comfortable.  There  is 
but  little  land  (in  proportion  to  the  laborers) 
cultivated,  and  the  distance  from  Was'iington 
is  too  great  an  inconvenience,  for  them  to  go 
back  and  forth,  otherwise  it  would  be  a  desira- 
ble location. 

Thence  we  proceeded  to  Camp  Todd.  We 
found  it  situated  about  a  1^  miles  from  the  main 
road,  in  the  midst  of  ayoung  growth  of  timber, 
and  entirely  isolated  from  any  white  settlement, 
except  a  soldiers  camp  situated  about  i  mile 
distant. 

The  camp  consisted  of  six  log  houses,  one  of 
which  is  occupied  by  Emily  Houland,  and  her 
young  colored  teacher,  as  a  dwelling  and  a 
school  house.  The  school  room  is  about  12 
feet  by  20,  lighted  by  a  win'^ow  3  feet  square 
in  and  above  door.  Their  domestic  arrange- 
ments are  simple  and  occupy  but  little. room. 

The  other  huts  are  occupied  by  two  fami- 
lies, one  at  each  end,  their  children  and  those 
from  a  considerable  distance  around,  compose 
the  school,  which  numbers  about  forty  for  the 
day;  at  evening  a  school  for  adults  is  conduc- 
ted. A  call  from  us,  although  entire  strangers, 
was  very  welcome.  She  is  doing  a  work  of 
christian  charity  in  this  remote  place,  but  af- 
ter our  visit  to  the  Government  farms,  we  felt 
that  so  able  a  worker  as  she  is,  could  do  much 
greater  service  in  a  larger  field.  Such  as  that 
we  proposed  to  open.  Lieut.  O'Brien  fully 
uniting  with  us,  in  this  view,  we  hope  she  will 
conclude  to  change  her  field  of  action.  After 
obtaining  the  necessary  information,  we  took 
stage.  Fourth-day  morning,  for  Charlotte  Hall. 
We  numbered  five  passengers,  from  one  of  them 
we  learned  that  he  had  recently  owned  a  plan- 
tation and  slaves,  but  the  Emancipation  act 
swept  all  such  property  away.  He  endea- 
voured to  muke  the  best  of  his  misfortune,  yet 
felt  that  he  was  hardly  used,  to  have  19,000 
dollars  worth  of  property  struck  out  at  one 
blow  by  the  votes  of  his  fellow-citizens.  This 
appeared  to  be  the  feeling  of  most  of  those 
whom  we  met ;  they  were  despondent  and  felt 
Tuined. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  appearance  of 
the  country,  it  was  not  far  from  that  condition 
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before  the  act  was  passed.  "VVe  did  not  see  a 
tjcbool  house  in  a  distance  of  near  fifty  miles, 
and  only  one  meeting  house.  Another  pas- 
senger was  in  the  Government  employ  cutting 
wood.  He  informed  us  that  the  men  in  his 
service  were  emancipated  slaves,  whom  he  had 
hired  from  the  Grovernment  camps.  He  said 
they  were  the  best  workers  he  had  ever  seen. 
He  paid  them  a  certain  price  per  cord,  for  cut- 
ting, and  he  said  they  would  labor  far  into  the 
eight,  in  their  eagerness  to  earn  a  large  amount 
of  wages. 

We  arrived  at  Charlotte  Hall  in  the  evening. 
Next  morning  a  drive  of  eight  miles  broug*ht 
as  to  Lieut.  O'Brien's  headquarters,  which  are 
on  the  estate  formerly  belonging  to  Colonel 
Southron,  but  which  has  been  confiscated  by 
the  Government. 

The  Lieutenant  is  Superintendent  of  the 
Grovernment  farms  in  St  Mary's  county.  He  re- 
ceived us  very  cordially,  and  during  our  stay  at 
the  farms,  we  were  guests  at  his  headquar- 
ters. He  is  a  man  well  educated  and  of  culti- 
vated tastes.  He  seemed  to  us  to  have  that 
rare  conibination  of  great  firmness  of  character, 
tempered  with  uniform  kindness  of  disposition, 
which  is  so  well  calculated  to  command  the  re- 
gpect,  and  yet  retain  the  love  of  those  under 
bis  charge.  We  believe  that  he  has  the  im 
provement  and  happiness  of  the  Freedmen 
sincerely  at  heart,  and  we  feel  that  we  do  him 
but  justice  in  saying,  that  as  far  as  we  were 
able  to  know  him  during  our  short  stay  at  the 
farms,  we  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  person  better  suited  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  arduous  and  responsible 
position  which  he  occupies.  Both  the 
Lieutenant  and  his  wife  entertained  us  very 
hospitably,  and  seemed  desirous  to  furnish  us 
all  the  information  we  required^  and  to  make 
our  visit  a  pleasant  one. 

This  Colonel  Southron's  estate  is  the  upper  of 
the  three  Government  farms,  or  one  nearest 
Washington.  It  contains  about  two  thousand 
acres,  seven  hundred  of  which  are  river  hot 
torn,  and  the  best  land  in  the  county.  The 
rest  is  fair  upland,  said  to  be  well  adapted  to 
growing  tobacco.  The  Lieutenant  intends, 
with  the  opening  of  Spring,  to  commence  farm- 
ing operations  here  in  earnest.  He  has  already 
one  hundred  and  thirty  acres  of  wheat  sown, 
and  as  soon  as  the  weather  permits  he  expects 
to  put  in  a  very  large  crop  of  tobacco. 

He  feels  entire  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
make  these  farms,  in  future,  self-supporting. 
Aod  this,  notwithstanding,  the  very  large  pro- 
portion of  old,  infirm  and  dependent  people 
there  are  upon  them. 

Located  on  this  estate  there  are  at  present 
17  laboring  men,  65  laboring  women,  18  de- 
pendent men,  20  dependent  women  and  120 


children,  in  all  286.  They  are  lodged  in  the 
old  slave  huts  used  by  the  former  owner.  These 
uncomfortable,  at  the  best,  are  now  so  over- 
crowded as  to  make  it  exceedingly  difficulty  to 
maintain  the  proper  degree  of  morality  and 
cleanliness.  But  considering  that  there  were 
two  and  sometimes  three  families,  living,  eat- 
ing and  sleeping  in  one  little  room,  the  average 
amount  of  decorum  and  neatness  was  certainly 
creditable,  both  to  the  colored  people  and  the 
officers  in  charge.  Tn  order  to  provide  shelter 
for  the  increasing  numbers  of  these  people,  the 
Lieutenant  had  given  up  many  of  the  rooms  in 
his  own  headquarters,  for  their  use,  and  had 
also  extemporised  a  barracks  out  of  an  old  to- 
bacco barn,  by  building  a  chimney  of  sticks  and 
mud  in  the  center.  It  was  without  lisht,  ex- 
cept such  as  came  through  the  door.  This,  al- 
though the  best  that  could  be  done  at  the  time, 
was  a  very  insufficient  protection  against  the 
cold  winds  and  frosty  nights  of  this  wintery 
season.  The  exposure  necessitated  by  occupy- 
ing so  open  a  dwelling,  combined  with  the  very 
general  destitution  of  clothing  among  the  wo- 
men and  younger  children,  was  the  cause  of 
much  sickness  among  those  classes.  The  chil- 
dren under  ten  years  of  age,  were  all,  we  be- 
lieve, without  either  shoes  or  stockings,  and 
were  consequently,  almost  without  exception, 
suff"ering  from  pneumonia,  sore  throat  and  the 
various  efi'ectsof  cold. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  many  discom- 
forts and  privations,  the  people  seemed  patient 
and  even  happy.  They  are  all  looking  forward, 
hopefully  to  the  future,*  believing  that  whea 
the  war  is  over  they  can  return  as  free  men  to 
their  old  southern  homes.  In  the  hope  that 
better  days  are  in  store  for  them,  they  bear 
their  present  hardships  with  a  fortitude  which 
is  truly  remarkable.  The  countenance  of  the 
adults  indicates  an  intelligence  equal  to  the 
same  class  in  the  free  States,  while  those  of 
the  children  were  fully  equal  if  not  superior  to 
those  with  us. 

The  Government  furnishes  the  people  at  the 
farms  with  regular  daily  rations,  and  to  such  as 
are  able  to  work,  both  men  and  women,  it  pays 
monthly  wages.  It  is  Lieutenant  O'Brien's  de- 
sire to  inculcate,  in  these  freedpeople,  habits 
of  industry,  economy  and  self-reliance,  in 
all  of  which  they  are  more  or  less  deficient  from 
the  effects  of  the  slave  system.  As  one  of  the 
means  to  this  end,  he  intends  to  allow  each  fa- 
mily the  use  of  a  plot  of  ground  to  raise  such 
vegetables  as  they  choose,  the  product  to  be 
theirs  to  sell  or  dispose  of  as  they  see  fit. 

There  is  no  school  on  this  estate  at  present, 
nor  is  there  a  room  suitable  to  hold  one  in.  Tl  <l 
people  are  all  anxious  to  learn,  and  the  Lieu- 
tenant is  especially  desirous  to  have  them  in- 
structed. A  teacher  who  could  combine  sew- 
,  ing  lessons,  with  her  other  classes,  would  be 
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able  to  confer  a  great  benefit  on  these  poor 
people. 

They  have  a  chaplain,  ^'  Uncle  Peter,"  a 
freedman  from  Virginia.  He  seems  an  honest 
and  simple-minded  man,  whose  example  and 
teachings,  cannot  but  be  productive  of  much  ' 
good.  We  were  present  at  one  of  their  relig- 
ious meetings,  and  were  much  impressed  by  the 
earnest  sincerity  with  which  the  old  man  ex- 
horted them  to  cultivate  the  virtues  of  truth, 
honesty  and  industry,  as  requisites  to  fit  them  to 
enjoy  the  new  life,  which  Ood  in  his  goodness 
had  opened  to  them.  We  were  convinced  that 
"  Uncle  Peter's"  simple,  practical  discourse  was 
more  efficacious  wich  these  unlettered  people, 
than  the  finest  drawn  arguments,  and  most 
carefully  rounded  periods,  of  the  eloquent 
theological  professor. 

We  were  so  fortunate,  while  at  the  farms,  as 
to  be  present  at  the  distribution  of  a  box  of 
clothing  sent  down  by  the  Friends  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  eagerness  which  these  poor  women 
manifested  to  get  decent  garments  for  themselves, 
and  their  shivering  little  ones,  was  touching  to 
behold.  If  those  noble,  loyal  women  of  the 
North,  who  so  generously  contribute  of  their 
time  and  means,  towards  furnishing  these  gar- 
ments, could  huve  seen  the  thankfulness  and 
joy  expressed  by  these  poor  women  at  the 
eight  of  their  bountiful  gifts, — and  have  wit- 
nessed the  exuberant  happiness  of  the  "  chil- 
dren "  as  they  received  their  share  of  the  warm 
red  flannels,  they  would  feel  amply  repaid  for 
their  previous  toil,  and  would  go  forward  in  the 

ood  work,  feeling  assured  that  in  few  other  un- 

ertakings  could  warm  hearts  and  nimble  fingers 
confer  so  many  blessings,  as  by  ministering  to 
the  necessities  of  these  poor  people,  who  are 
suffering  from  no  sin  of  their  own, but  from  the 
stern  necessity  of  War,  which  has  suddenly 
thrown  them  out  helpless  upon  the  world. 

The  Government  has  three  farms  on  the 
Patuxent  Eiver.  It  had  been  our  intention  to 
visit  them  all,  but  we  were  prevented  by  stress 
of  weather  from  examining  the  lower  farms. 
The  severe  cold  had  frozen  the  river  sufficiently 
to  prevent  our  going  by  water,  and  the  distance 
by  land  was  so  great,  thirty-five  miles  there 
and  back,  that  wo  did  not  feel  warranted  in 
taking  the  Lieut,  so  long  a  ride,  as  he  is  stiil  in- 
convenienced by  an  amputated  foot. 

The  following  facts  in  relation  to  the  lower 
farms  we  learned  from  the  Lieut,  and  his  officers. 
We  are  forced  to  make  these  statements  at 
second  hand,  but  believe  that  their  accuracy 
may  be  relied  upon. 

As  has  been  stated  before,  Lieut.  O'Brien  has 
his  head  quarters  at  the  upper,  or  Col.  Southron 
farm.  Eight  miles  below,  5r  towards  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  lies  the  middle  farm,  or  Sand 
Grates,  as  it  is  called,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  still 
further  below  is  the  Coles  farm,  which  is  the 


southernmost  of  the  three.  These  two  lower 
farms  are  the  confiscated  property  of  the  noto- 
rious rebel  leader  Gen.  Forrest.  They  together 
contain  about  twelve  thousand  acres  of  land,  a 
very  large  part  of  which  is  covered  with  tim- 
ber. At  the  Sand  Gates  there  is  a  steam  saw- 
mill, which  is  being  repaired,  and  will  soon  be 
in  running  order.  As  lumber  is  scarce,  and 
commands  high  prices  in  that  section  of  country, 
the  Lieut,  expects  the  mill  to  be  a  source  of  con- 
siderable revenue  to  the  estate.  Upon  these 
two  farms  there  are  at  present,  68  laboring 
men,  85  laboring  women,  10  dependent  men, 
20  dependent  women,  and  145  children,  mak- 
ing in  all  328.  These  people  are  comparatively 
in  comfortable  quarters.  They  are  living  in 
log  huts  which  have  been  built  for  them  from 
the  timber  on  the  estate,  but  they  are  suffering 
from  the  want  of  suitable  clothing  like  all  the 
rest  of  the  Frcedraen. 

At  the  Sand  Gates,  there  is  a  school  estab- 
lished by  the  Missionary  Society,  of  which  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Wheeler,  and  hia 
wife,  have  the  charge. 

On  the  Coles  farm  there  is  no  school  as  yet, 
although  there  is  a  building  there  which,  with 
a  slight  expense,  might  be  converted  into  a 
school-room  of  ample  size.  This  building  ia 
the  unfinished  wing  of  the  farm  house,  where 
the  farmer  of  the  estate,  Mr.  Avery,  resides. 
The  wing  is  already  in  frame,  with  the  roof  on, 
and  floor  beams  laid  ;  it  only  requires  siding, 
windows,  floor,  &c.,  and  at  a  comparatively 
small  expense,  could  be  fitted  up  for  use.  The 
Lieut,  intends  to  carry  on  extensive  farming  op- 
erations on  both  these  estates,  employing  the 
Freedmen  to  till  the  land,  and  paying  them  regu- 
lar wages  for  their  labor. 

After  waiting  three  days  at  Lieut.  O'Brien's 
headquarters,  hoping  that  the  weather  would 
moderate  sufficiently  to  allow  us  to  reach  the 
lower  farms,  we  were  forced  to  abandon  the  at- 
tempt, and  return  to  Washington  without  vis- 
iting them. 

During  our  stay  in  Washington  we  obtained 
the  consent  of  the  government  to  Lieut. O'Brien's 
request  that  he  might  be  allowed  the  lumber  to 
erect  new  and  spacious  barracks,  and  a  hospital 
at  the  Colonel  Southron  farm.  So  we  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  poor  people  on 
the  farms  will  soon  be  comfortably  housed  at 
least. 

Appreciating  the  immediate  necessity  for 
action  in  the  premises,  your  committee  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  buying  and  forwarding 
from  Baltimore,  the  lumber  and  other  requisites 
for  two  school  houses.  One  20  by  80  feet 
square  is  to  be  located  on  the  upper,  or  Col. 
Southron  estate.  The  other  is  to  be  on  the 
lower,  or  Coles  farm.  It  will  be  the  wing  of 
the  farm  house,  which  has  been  before  referred 
to  as  now  in  an  unfinished  statCj  but  which  we 
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have  sent  sufficient  material  to  complete.  The 
Lieutenant  having  kindly  offered  to  have  the 
carpenter  work  done  at  the  Government  ex- 
pense, and  to  superintend  their  erection  him- 
self, ^  e  hope  that  these  two  school  houses  will 
be  ready  for  occupancy,  in  a  fortnight,  at  which 
time  the  two  teachers  which  the  Association 
have  now  engaged,  can  enter  upon  their  duties. 

We  believe  that  there  is  a  wide  field  here 
for  the  action  of  the  Association.  After  pro- 
viding the  school-houses  and  teachers,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  Friends  to  turn  their  attention 
towards  sending  a  supply  of  books,  slates, 
cards,  &c.,  for  the  learners.  If  these  teachers 
can  also  give  sewing  lessons,  a  supply  of 
thread,  needles,  scissors  and  piece  goods  will  also 
be  needed.  A  set  of  shoemakers'  tools  and  some 
leather  would  enable  the  Lieutenant  to  teach 
some  of  them  a  trade,  which  is  a  favorite  pro- 
ject of  his. 

The  women  and  young  children  are  also 
greatly  in  need  of  suitable  clothing.  Flannels 
are  the  most  valuable  for- our  changeable  cli- 
mate, and  seem  to  be  most  prized  by  them. 

Before  closing,  we  cannot  but  turn  a  little 
from  our  subject  to  speake  in  complimentary 
terms  of  Capt.  Brown,  Chief  of  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau,  at  Washington.  All  the  freed- 
men  in  and  around  Washington  and  vicinity, 
come  immediately  under  his  supervision.  Even 
those  at  the  Patuxent  being  in  his  department. 
He  impressed  us  as  an,  intelligent  and  conscien- 
tious officer,  possessed  of  sound  judgQient,  and 
earnestly  desirous  of  doing  his  whole  duty  by 
the  people  under  his  charge. 

He  expressed  himself  to  us,  as  willing  to 
receive  any  suggestions  which,  had  for  their  ob- 
ject the  welfare  of  thefreedmen  in  his  depart- 
ment. 

We  were  assured  that  the  authorities  were 
anxious  that  Friends  should  enter  into  this  field, 
and  that  facilities  would  be  granted  for  such 
enterprises  as  we  should  propose  to  embark  in. 

We  believe  the  present  period  particularly 
should  enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  members  of 
our  Society. 

We  have  had  a  testimony  to  bear  against 
glavery  for  years^  and  held  a  conspicious  posi- 
tion in  our  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  suffering  humanity. 

Stephen  R.  Hicks, 
Benj.  D.  Hicks. 

After  witnessing  this  suffering  we  feel  im- 
pelled to  call  upon  all  to  give  aid  in  this  Chris- 
tian duty  of  clothing  the  naked.  Especially 
do  we  appeal  to  the  members  of  our  own  re- 
ligious Society.  Having  always  held  a  strong 
testimony  against  slavery,  and  in  this  hour  of 
our  country's  great  struggle  for  Human  Free- 
dom, claiming  exemption  from  the  use  of  dead- 
ly weapons,  let  us  look  well  into  ourselves,  and 
see  whether  our  Divine  Light  is  allowed  to  shed 


its  benign  influence  abroad  for  the  help  of  the 
Lord's  poor.  While  other  portions  of  our 
country  are  devastated  by  war,  our  own  has 
been  more  than  ordinarily  prosperous,  there- 
fore let  our  bounty  be  in  proportion  to  blessings 
received.  Stephen  R.  Hicks, 

Benj.  D.  Hicks. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  Friends*  Asso- 
ciation adopted  the  report  foregoing,  and  have 
assumed  the  oversight  of  the  two  Government 
farms.  They  will  establish  a  school  and  send 
teachers  to  each,  as  soon  as  the  houses  are  put 
up,  which  will  be  in  the  course  of  about  two 
weeks.  Subscriptions  for  the  work  will  be 
received  by  Samuel  Willetts,  No.  303  Pearl  St. 
New  York. 

New  York,  1st  mo.  1865.  * 
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We  insert  in  the  present  number,  a  Report 
from  the  New  York  Friends'  Freedmen's  Associ- 
a:>ion.  It  occupies  much  more  room  than  we 
usually  devote  to  one  subject,  but  it  is  insert- 
ed by  special  request.  ■  || 


^'It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
RECEIVE." — The  daily  intercourse  of  life  places 
it  constantly  in  our  power  to  make  some  person 
more  or  less  happy  than  he  now  is.  When  we 
reflect  upon  the  influence  we  may  exert  for  good 
or  ill,  for  comfort  or  discomfort,  upon  those  with 
whom  we  come  in  daily  contact,  and  examine 
in  which  direction  our  influence  extends,  we 
will  perceive  how  heavy  in  the  scale  for  good 
would  be  an  habitual  consideration  of  the 
claims  of  others  upon  us. 

The  many  cases  of  destitution  and  suffering 
which  are  presented  at  almost  every  turn,  in 
this  inclement  season,  may  also  cause  the  profit- 
able enquiries — how  can  we  each  do  our  part 
toward  relieving  this  suffering,  and  how  far 
our  means,  beyond  what  is  needful  for  our 
comfort  or  sustenance,  belong  to  the  needy? 

We  believe  there  is  among  our  young  Friends 
a  heart  to  feel  and  a  willingness  to  relieve  the 
destitution  that  is  around  them ;  and  if  in 
doing  it  they  make  a  personal  sacrifice,  they 
will  discover  that  the  giving  up  of  a  merely 
selfish  gratification  for  the  good  of  others,  "  is 
a  living  seed,  which  shall  spring  up  into  a 
growth  of  beauty,  to  which  their  hearts  will 
cling  with  delight." 
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Existing  circumstances  may  have  curtailed 
the  means  of  many,  and  thus  they  are  some- 
times unable  to  extend  a  hand  of  help;  but 
even  in  such  cases,  were  some  needless  adorn- 
ments, or  superfluity  of  apparel  dispensed  with, 
many  of  the  hunjjjry  could  be  fed — the  naked 
clothed — and  the  wants  of  the  destitute  sick 
ministered  unto.  Perhaps  upon  trial,  most  of 
us  would  be  surprised  at  the  amount  that  could 
be  realized  by  a  little  curtailment  of  expendi- 
ture in  the  article  of  dress. 

We  are  told,  "  He  who  giveth  to  the  poor, 
lendeth  to  the  Lord.''  In  giving,  we  receive 
in  return  four-fold,  through  the  increase  of 
those  kindly  feelings  which  minister  abundantly 
to  our  happiness,  and  which,  when  exercised, 
cause  us  to  offer  to  a  thirsty  fellow-traveller  the 
cup  of  cold  water,  upon  which  the  heavenly 
blessing  rests. 

Late  Action  of  the  Working  Women 
OF  Philadelphia.— The  withdrawal  of  work 
from  the  direct  suspervision  of  Government, 
and  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  contractors,  has 
seriously  affected  the  interests  of  the  sewing 
women  of  this  city.  By  this  arrangement,  the 
former  wages  paid  them  for  sewing  have  been 
reduced  one-half :  for  shirts,  for  which  they  were 
paid  by  Government  18  cents,  they  now  re- 
ceive only  7  cents  from  the  contractor's ;  and 
other  articles  in  like  proportion. 

At  the  present  prices  of  fuel,  clothing  and 
provisions,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  main- 
tain their  families  in  any  kind  of  comfort  with 
this  poor  pittance  paid  them  for  labor.  It  is 
stated  that  there  are  8000  women  registered  on 
the  books  of  the  Arsenal,  who  have  received 
Government  work.  Many  of  these  are  mothers 
with  nine  children.  They  probably  average 
four  children  to  each  one,  making  32,000 
children  to  be  supported.  The  poor  woman, 
thrown  upon  her  own  resources,  and  desirous 
of  pursuing  an  honest  means  of  livelihood,  has 
no  alternative  but  to  accept  the  insuflicieat 
wages  offered  by  her  employer.  The  law  of 
custom  which  considers  it  justifiable  to  obtain  a 
thing  at  the  lowest  possible  value,  enables  men 
greedy  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  to  enrich 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  necessities  of 
others.  Any  one  who  has  sufficient  means  and 
influence  to  obtain  a  contract  and  secure  its 
performance,  has  within  his  power  an  oppor- 


tunity to  dictate  terms  almost  exclusively  to 
his  own  advantage,  and  may  cut  down  the 
wages  of  his  employees  to  the  very  lowest 
prices  that  will  command  their  labor. 

The  oppression  of  these  poor  sewing  women 
has  been  the  occasion  of  frequent  meetings 
among  them.  After  repeated  efforts  to  obtain 
a  redress  of  their  grievances  they  determined 
to  present  their  cause  personally  to  the  Pres- 
ident, and  appointed  a  committee  for  that  pur- 
pose. This  delegation,  consisting  of  four  work- 
ing women,  had  an  interview  with  the  Chief 
Magistrate  at  the  Presidential  mansion  on  the 
26th  ult.  After  they  had  stated  their  case, 
which  was  sustained  by  four  Congressmen  and 
others,  the  President  sent  for  the  Acting  Quar- 
ter master  General,  and  directed  him  to  comply 
with  the  request  of  the  committee.  Their 
mission  was  entirely  successful.  As  the  Press 
observes,  It  is  rather  a  unique  spectacle  to 
find  the  chief  of  a  great  republic,  the  com- 
,mander  of  armies  and  navies  and  one  charged 
with  the  management  of  one  of  the  first  nations 
of  the  earth,  quietly  and  patiently  hearing  the 
complaints  of  a  committee  of  plain  and  humble 
women,  and  arranging  about  the  prices  to  be 
paid  for  blouse's  and  overcoats." 


The  Smithsonian  Institute. — This  most 
valuable  building,  and  the  rare  collection  of  the 
treasures  of  science  and  the  works  of  art,  were 
in  imminent  danger  of  total  destruction  by  fire 
on  the  24th  ult.  The  fire  originated  in  the  loft 
above  the  Picture  Gallery  in  the  main  building 
between  the  ceiling  and  the  roof,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  caused  by  a  defective  flue  : 
The  loss  includes  the  Picture  Gallery,  the 
Lecture  room,  the  Philosophical  instrument 
apartment,  and  most  of  the  valuable  apparatus. 
The  main  towers,  with  their  contents,  except 
a  few  articles  which  were  removed,  were  also 
destroyed. 

We  are  indebted  to  an  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Chronicle  for  the  following  interesting 
particulars  : — "  The  lecture  room  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  best  in  this  country.  It  was  one 
hundred  feet  in  length,  and,  by  occupying  part 
of  the  towers,  a  width  of  seventy-five  feet  had 
been  secured.  The  ceiling  was  twenty-five  feet 
high,  smooth  and  unbroken,  with  the  exception 
of  an  oval  opening  above  to  admit  light  on  the 
platform.  It  thus  powerfully  reflected  the 
sound  of  the  speaker's  voice  to  the  hearers,  and 
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being  so  low,  this  reflection  blended  with  the 
original  sound  and  simply  reinforced  it. 

The  apparatus  room  contained  a  large  and 
valuable  collection  of  instruments,  prominent 
among  which  was  the  munificent  donation  of 
Dr.  Hubert  Hare,  of  Philadelphia,  who,  when 
he  resigned  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  presented  to  the 
Smithsonian  the  instruments  of  research  and 
illustration  collected  and  used  by  himself  during 
his  long  and  successful  scientific  career.  Be- 
sides the  above,  there  was  a  full  set  of  pneu- 
matic instruments,  of  superior  size  and  work- 
manship, constructed  expressly  for  the  Institu- 
tion^a  setof  ingenious  instruments  for  illustrating 
wave  motion ;  a  large  electrical  machine ; 
Page's  electro-magnetic  instrument,  &c.  There 
was  also  in  this  room  a  large  Fresnel  lens,  such 
as  is  used  in  light-houses,  and  various  instru- 
ments fur  the  illustration  of  light,  heat,  sound 
diamagnetism,  &c.  Also,  a  German  steam 
electrical  machine,  imported  from  Carlsruh^, 
Germany. 

The  destruction  of  this  magnificent  building 
is  a  national  calamity  that  cannot  be  too  highly 
deplored.  Its  architecture  was  the  admiration 
of  every  visitor  to  this  city,  and  we  doubt' 
whether  there  is  a  building  in  the  world  more 
perfect  or  symmetrical  in  its  style  and  finish 
for  while  every  regard  had  been  paid  to  the 
nicety  of  its  construction,  itatthe  same  time  pre- 
sented a  most  solid  and  substantial  appearance 
and,  viewed  from  any  direction,  formed  a  pic- 
ture and  model  of  beauty  rarely  witnessed. 
Persons  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  it,  forgot  to 
admiie  its  proportions  ;  but,  next  to  the  Capitol 
itself,  it  was  the  object  that  first  attracted  the 
attention  of  strangers.  The  present  as  well  as 
coming  generations,  will  have  cause  to  regret 
this  fearful  conflagration  on  account  of  the  sta- 
tistical and  general  information  in  natural  his- 
tory which  had  been  stored  within  its  walls, 
and  which  was  the  collection  of  many  years; 
and  it  will  perhaps  be  impossible  ever  to  re- 
place many  of  the  valuable  articles  and  records. 
The  collection  of  Indian  portraits,  comprising 
probably  two  or  three  hundred  faithful  pictures 
of  the  n)ost  celebrated  chiefs  that  have  ever 
lived—painted  entirely  by  Mr.  Stanley,  an  ar- 
tist re;^iding  in  this  city  during  a  period  of  forty 
years— many  of  them  sketched  irom  life  itself, 
was  one  of  rhe  leading  features  of  this  noted  re- 
sort. In  addition  to  the  gallery,  several  curious 
specimens  of  the  ingenuity  and  taste  displayed 
by  this  untutored  race  were  carefully  and 
tastefully  arranged,  and  formed  no  slight  ad- 
dition to  the  wonders  of  the  Institution.  This 
gallery  was  in  itself  a  study.  The  variety  of 
characters  portrayed  in  the  countenances  of  the 
chiefs,  from  the  most  uncivilized  to  those  who 
had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  society  and  ed- 
ucation, formed  a  striking  lesson  of  what  could 


be  accomplished  by  the  philanthropist  who  felt 
inclined  to  use  liis  efforts  in  refortifing  and 
teaching  this  much  neglected  and  fast  disap- 
pearing element  of  our  population.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  congratulation,  however,  that  the  major 
part  of  the  important  records  and  the  fine  li- 
brary attached  to  this  celebrated  building,  as 
well  as  the  two  wings  or  saloons  on  either 
side  of  the  main  building — which  contained  the 
one  a  magnificently  and  carefully-assorted  li- 
brary and  several  valuable  pieces  of  statuary  and 
rare  old  engravings  ;  and  the  other  a  large  as- 
sortment of  philosophical  instrument.s — were 
preserved  almost  uninjured  from  the  fury  of  the 
destructive  element.  It  was  a  sad  and  sickening 
sight  to  see  this  noble  building  rapidly  disappear- 
ing before  the  ravages  of  what  has  justly  been 
entitled  a  good  servant  but  a  fearful  enemy.*' 
The  grounds  around  the  Smithsonian  were 
modelled  and  arranged  by  the  lamented  Dow- 
ning, and  will  remain  a  fitting  testimonial  to 
his  peculiar,  graceful,  and  highly-ornamental 
system  of  rural  architecture  and  landscape  gar- 
dening. The  trees  and  shrubbery  have  scarcely 
yet  attained  their  full  growth.  They  were  se- 
lected with  great  care,  and  planted  in  such 
positions  as  would  best  display  the  beauty  and 
symmetry  of  the  circular  walks  and  pleasant 
drives  through  the  capacious  grounds.  The 
trees  in  the.  enclosure  themselves  form  a  de- 
lightful study  for  the  botanist  and  lover  of  flori- 
culture." 


Died,  on  the  13th  of  1st  month,  1865,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  brother  in-law,  Churles  Walker,  near 
Germantown,  Lktitia.  Mdrphy,  daughter  of  the  late 
Mahlon  and  Sarah  M.  Murphy,  of  Fiankford;  » 
member  of  Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  Second  day  the  16th  ult.,  Racbkl  S.  Evans, 

wife  of  Charles  Evans;  a  member  of  Philadelphia 
Monthly  Meeting.  In  recording  the  decease  of  this 
Friend,  a  tribute  is  due  to  ber  excellence  of  charac- 
ter. She  was  exemplary  in  the  fultil  neut  of  her 
social  and  domestic  duties,  and  loved  and  respected 
by  a  large  circle  of  relatives  and  friends.  A  gentle 
and  loviog  ppirit  rendered  her  peculiarly  sensitive 
to  the  woes  of  others  ;  and  when  suffering  cmie  to  her 
knowledge,  her  sympathy  was  actively  exerted  for  its 
relief.  She  was  a  faithful  friend  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple :  in  their  \on%  night  of  servitude  and  oppression 
she  was,  as  it  were,  bound  with  their  bonds,  and 
when  the  time  of  liberation  came,  she  rejoiced  with 
them  in  their  disenthralment.  Like  Dorcas  of  old, 
she  was  "full  of  good  works  and  alms  deeds,"  and 
the  remembrance  of  ber  many  virtues,  arises  ag 
sweet  incense  to  her  memory. 

 ,  in  Bern,  Albiny  county,  N.  Y.,  on  the  5lh  of 

10th  month,  1863,  Deborah  Powell,  wife  of  Peter 
Povvel!,  in  the  72d  year  of  her  age;  anJ,  fourteen 
dnys  after,  Peter  Powell,  in  the  74th  year  of  his 
age.  They  were  both  members  of  Rensselaervillo 
Monthly  Meeting. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Friends 
for  promoting  subscriptions  to  Swarthmor.;  College, 
will  meet  on  6th  day,  2 J  month  10th,  at  11  o'clock. 

J.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Clerk. 
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SCIENTTPIC  LECTURES. 

Prof.  Walter  WeHs,  late  Lecturer  in  the  Western 
Qniversity  of  Pennsylvania,  will  give  a  course  of 
Six  Lectures  at  Concordville Seminary,  commencing 
Fifth-drty  Evening,  the  26th  of  1st  month,  1865. 

"  The  most  entertaining  scientific  lectures  we  ever 
ticard.'' — Pittsburg  Commercial.     It.  v.N. 

The  Association  of  Friends,  for  the  Relief  of  the 
SpfFering  Poor,  will  meet  this  (7th  day)  evening,  at 
balf-pagi  seven  o'clock,  at  Race  Street  Meeting 
aouse,  (central  building.) 

Joseph  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Clerk. 

Frietids  in  the  country  are  solicited  to  contribute 
eegettbles  and  provisions  for  the  Flome  for  Aged 
iod  Infirm  Colored  Persons,  340  South  Front  Street. 

Furniture,  groceries,  dry-goods,  clothing,  &c.,  &c,, 
ire  needed  and  are  requested  from  citizens. 

Also  cash  contributions  to  enable  the  Managers 
;o  pay  off  the  mortgage  and  commence  free  of  debt. 
Samuel  R.  Shipley,  No.  1623  Filbert  Street,  is  the 
freasurer. 


For  Friends'  fntelligehcer. 
FRIENDS    SOCIAL  LYCEUM. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Lyceum  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  24th  inst.,  Dr.  J.  G.  Hunt  refumed 
the  broken  thread  of  the  course  on  Plant  Struc- 
fure,  taking  up  the  second  order  of  the  Cryp- 
toganiic  series. 

Tiie  Alojie,  or  the  Sea-weed  family  of  plants 
ire  of  considerable  importance,  both  on  account 
3f  their  beauty  and  of  the  uses  to  which  they 
have  been  applied  in  the  various  purposes  of 
iite,  and  cn  account  of  their  influence  on  the 
physical  history  of  our  globe. 

He  commenced  with  the  simple  forms  found 
in  this  order,  and  described  tiieir  chief  ohar- 
ictcristics,  and  as  much  of  their  curious  man- 
ler  of  reproduction  as  seemed  adapted  to  the 
jccasion. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Algfe  are 
bund  only  in  the  salt  ocean  ;  on  the  contrary, 
inrocked  by  her  ever-heaving  bosom,  away 
rom  the  perpetual  moan  of  her  surf-lashed 
chores,  these  plants  exist  in  uncounted  pro- 
usion.  No  gushing  spring,  nor  dripping  rock, 
3ordan:p  patch  of  earth,  nor  shaded  pool  in  the 
lollow  of  the  wood,  nor  open  lake  on  the  moun 
ain  top,  no  trough  of  water  where  the  tired  os 
»r  thirsty  horse  goes  to  drink,  nor  moss  covered 
)ucket  dripping  at  the  well,  but  each  has  its 
h.ra  of  those  plants,  and  although  minute  in 
5Tze,  often  yet  as  perfect  in  type  as  the  gigantic 
^^acrocystis  that  stretches  from  wave  to  wave, 
>r  binds  billow  to  billow  in  the  interminable 
'olds  of  its  far  reaching  arms. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  enough  to  say  that  the 
AlgaB  are  aquatic,  cellular,  flowerless  plants, 
frequently  having  a  motion  resembling  that  of 
inimals — consisting  of  simple  cellular  tissues. 
Reproductive  matter  eith<  r  altogether  wanting 
JF  contained  in  the  joints  of  the  filaments,  or 
iepo^^itcd  in  cases  of  various  form  and  size, 
caused  by  dilatations  of  the  substance  of  the 
Tond.    Sporules  with  no  proper  integument,  in 


germination  elongating  in  two  opposite  direc- 
tions." 

We  have  learned  that  the  Fungi  are  aerial, 
or  at  least  do  not  grow  in  water ;  from  that  or- 
der of  plants  the  Aigie  may  be  known  by  grow- 
ing always  in  water  or  in  damp  places.  In  the 
first  lecture  on  the  vegetable  cell,  several  of 
the  simplest  types  of  the  Algse  were  described, 
viz.  :  Such  as  consist  of  simple  cells  lying  in 
mucous  envelopes.  As  examples  of  great  sim- 
plicity in  structure,  the  red  snow  and  others  of 
this  class  were  mentioned.  A  little  higher  in 
the  scale,  we  meet  with  two  very  interesting 
classes  of  the  Algse,  the  DesmidiacefB  and  the 
Diatomaccm.  The  Desmidiacese  abound  in 
fresh  spring  water,  and  are  beautiful  in  outline, 
and  vivid  green  or  brown  in  color,  just  discern- 
ible to  the  keenest  unassisted  eye.  If  much 
magnified,  we  discover  them  to  be  composed  of 
cells  joined  at  their  edges  into  discoid  or  shield, 
shaped  fronds,  strikingly  resembling  the  cells  of 
the  sea-weeds.  They  are  endowed  with  free 
and  active  motion  through  the  water,  and  this 
seems  to  be  given  them  by  means  of  cilia 
either  in  pairs  of  two  or  by  rows  of  these  or- 
gans on  their  surfaces  or  margins.  If  obstacles 
are  met  with  in  their  navigation,  they  recoil  in 
au  opposite  direction;  if  slight  difiiculties  only 
lie  across  their  path,  their  impulse  is  often  suf- 
ficient to  remove  them.  The  manner  of  form- 
ing the  reproductive  bodies,  in  the  2)e.sj7uVs  an- 
swering to  seeds  in  the  higher  plants,  was  ex- 
plained ;  a  knowledge  of  the  simplicity  of  na- 
ture's dealings  with  these  humble  plants  is  cal- 
culated to  widen  our  imperfect  conceptions  of 
the  resources  manifested  by  the  Creator  in  the 
continuation  of  His  species. 

Can  it  be  that  the  same  impulse  which  charms 
the  herring  and  shad  from  the  deep  waters  of 
the  Atlantic,  when  the  vernal  sun  warms  the 
shallow  waters  at  the  North,  rules  theee  tiny 
plants  also?  The  keenest  observation  de- 
tects no  sign  marking  their  gender,  and  yet 
this  entire  race  of  plants  would  become  extinct 
if  their  curious  mode  of  reproduction  were  pre- 
vented. Possibly  some  may  suppose  it  would 
be  an  unimportant  event  if  our  Desmids  were 
dropped  from  the  chain  of  vegetable  develope- 
ment.  The  visible  landscape  would  not  be 
robbed  of  its  verdure,  but  the  innumerable 
tribes  of  animals  which  live  upon  these  plants, 
and  spend  their  happy  twinkling  of  existence 
in  sporting  among  their  fronds,  would  be  de- 
prived of  their  only  food,  and  soon  mustf  >llow 
in  the  track  of  extinction.  Butthere  is  an  Om- 
niscient eye  watching  over  all  these  tribes,  and 
it  permits  not  the  grand  harmony  and  natural 
relationship  to  be  disturbed. 

Another  most  interesting  family  belonging  to 
the  Algae  is  the  Diatomace^.  Like  the  Desmi- 
diacess,  the  Diatoms  are  simple  cells,  having  an 
internal  and  external  coat,  enclosing  a  mass  of 
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endochrome  or  colored  granular  contents.  The 
brown  and  yellow  colors  of  these  plants  seem  to 
depend  upon  the  presence  of  iron,  which  is  as- 
similated largely  by  this  group  But  a  char- 
acteristic which  separates  them  from  other  fami- 
lies, and  gives  imperishable  endurance  to  their 
forms,  is  the  tendency  for  their  external  coat 
to  become  consolidated  with  silex.  Of  all  the 
materials  composing  our  globe,  silica  is  the 
most  indestructible,  and  the  silicious  casts  of 
the  Diatomaceae  constitute  immense  fossil  de- 
posits— entire  strata  of  our  rock  ribbed  earth — 
the  floor  of  the  roling  ocean  for  many  hundred 
miles  in  length  and  breadth — and  mountain 
clilfs  touching  the  clouds,  are  formed  almost  en- 
tirely from  their  invisible  fossil  remains. 

We  wander  along  the  isles  of  some  dark 
forest  and  think  the  trees  crowded  somewhat 
closely,  and  perhaps  the  leafy  music  overhead 
may  cause  us  to  lift  our  eyes  wonderingly 
towards  that  munificent  Creator  who  made  all 
these  aspiring  trunks.  Yet  all  these  forest 
tribes,  and  all  other  visible  vegetable  forms  that 
the  uninstructed  eye  beholds,  stand  solitary 
and  alone  compared  to  the  Diatomes  I  have 
been  hastily  reviewing.  One  cubic  inch  of  the 
polishinir  slate  at  Berlin,  Prussia,  contains 
41,000,000  of  Galionella  distans,  or  about 
1,750,000,000  individuals  of  Galionella  ferru- 
ginea,  and  every  frond  perfectly  preserved.  The 
farmer  in  his  guano  scatters  over  his  land  mil- 
lions of  these  plants  in  every  handful,  and  they 
have  all  passed  through  the  digestive  organs  of 
the  penguins  and  other  birds  that  swarm  upon 
the  Guano  Islands.  The  shell  fish,  which  these 
birds  feed  upon,  live  exclusively  on  these  mi- 
nute plants,  and  their  silicious  valves  pass  the 
digestive  gauntlet  of  mollusks  and  birds,  and 
appear  in  the  guano,  undimmed  in  color,  un- 
changed in  form.  In  Connecticut,  at  West 
Point,  in  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  Yiginia 
and  Mexico,  are  many  localities  often  fifteen 
feet  in  thickness,  where  these  organisms  are  de- 
posited^ and  when  we  consider  the  period 
consumed  in  aggregating  such  deposits,  we  are 
again  reminded  that  time  is  exclusively  of  man's 
invention,  and  not  an  element  in  the  Divine 
councils.  Nature  knows  no  time  when  dealing 
with  the  types  of  her  "  uncounted,  unremem- 
bered  tribes." 

The  sea-weeds  proper  offer  next  for  a  brief 
consideration,  and  here  we  meet,  for  the  first 
time,  a  foreshadowing  of  the  root,  stem,  and 
leaves,  which  characterize  the  higher  plants.  It 
is  only  a  foreshadowing,  however,  f(  r  the  roots 
of  the  sea-weeds  imbibe  no  nutrition  from  the 
rocks  to  which  they  are  attached  ;  they  serve 
only  as  hold-fasts  or  anchors  to  resist  the  action 
of  the  water.  Neither  do  their  expanded  fronds, 
exceedingly  beautiful  as  they  are,  perform  sim- 
ilar functions  to  leaves;  nor  is  there  any  trans- 
mission of  fluids  from  one  part  of  the  stem  to 


any  other  portion  of  these  plants.    They  a; 
simply  cellular  in  type,  and  a  fragment  froi 
one  part  resembles  a  piece  from  any  other  par 
The  sea-weeds  comprise  a  vast  multitude  < 
plants,  of  innumerable,  diversified  shapes  an 
habits.    In  size  they  range  from  the  Bryopsii 
only  one  cell  in  length,  to  the  MacrocystisiPyr 
fera,  reported  to  be  sometimes  1,500  feet  i 
length,  with  leaves  long  and  narrow,  having  a 
the  base  of  each  a  vesicle  filled  with  air,  with 
out  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  its  prodig 
ious  length  to  be  supported  in  the  water.  (Thes 
plants  indeed  form  a  vast  subaqueous  forest  ii 
the  ocean,  "  simulating  in  their  own  gigatiti 
dimensions  the  boundless  element  that  enfold 
them.'' 

The  processes  of  reproduction  of  some  oi 
these  were  described  ;  thus  is  the  great  fauna  oi 
the  ocean  provided  with  its  food — thus  is  the 
carbonic  acid  taken  from  the  water,  and  the 
life-supporting  oxygen  returned,  and  so  the 
great  compensation  is  maintained,  beneath  the 
waters  as  perfectly  as  on  dry  land. 

A  brief  notice  of  the  economical  uses  of  the 
Algse,  concluded  the  remarks  upon  this  great 
natural  order.  We  can  only  conjecture  for 
what  wise  purpose  the  Creator  has  filled  th 
rivers  and  the  seas  with  countless  myriads  of 
plants,  until  the  florae  of  the  deep  is  as  exten 
sive  as  that  of  the  dry  land.  The  benefit  we 
derive  from  them  is  doubtless  of  secondary  im 
portance,  and  yet  they  are  of  value  in  the  man 
ufactures  and  economy  of  our  race.  The  ashes 
of  the  Algae  is  called  kelp,  and  from  it  in  181 
M.  Courtois,  of  Paris,, obtained  Iodine,  a  very 
important  article  of  our  materia  medica.  Of 
Gracillaria  tenax,  the  Chinese  import  at  Canton 
from  the  provinces  of  Tche-Kiang,  about  27,000 
pounds  annually,  and  use  it  for  varnish  and  glue 
in  the  manufacture  of  lanterns,  and  to  give 
gloss  to  silk  or  gauze.  Chondrus  Crispus 
employed  by  house  painters  and  is  the  carra- 
geen to  which  many  are  partial  for  making 
some  of  their  delicacies,  as  blanc-mange,  and 
other  unpronouncable  words  abounding  in  the 
domestic  vocabulary. 

After  the  lecture,  the  speaker  exhibited  to 
the  class,  a  beautiful  series  of  photographic 
views  on  glass.  These  were  magnified  by  means 
of  our  improved  instrument,  so  that  a  picture 
three  inches  in  diameter,  filled  a  paper  screen 
just  ten  feet  square.  These  illustrations  con- 
sisted of  plants  representing  the  entire'crypto- 
gamic  series  from  the  ustilago  of  our  cereal 
grains  up  to  equisetaceae. 

Palms  of  many  species,  bearing  their  huge 
clusters  of  fruit — the  cocoanuts  and  dates 
ready  to  dr>'p  into  the  arms  of  the  natives,  who 
quietly  recline  beneath  their  feathery  shade 
— the  ancient  papyrus  was  shown,  mingling  its 
linear  foliage  with  the  broad  feathers  of  the 
palms.  The  Bapian  tree  of  India,  or  sacred  fig, 
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lose  pendant  branches  take  root  in  the  earth 
itil  a  forest  is  formed  from  a  single  tree — 
e  bamboo,  the  rice,  sugar  cane,  nutmegs, 
e  rhubarb,  the  dragon's-blood  tree,  sfand- 
g  solitary  among  surrounding  tropical 
jgetation — the  century-blooming  alee— the 
)lchieum  squill,  and  many  other  medicinal  and 
sonomical  plants,  with  dissections  of  their 
uits  and  flowers,  all  brought  out  so  sharply 
lat  the  stamens  and  minute  parts  could  be  seen 
)Solutely,  and  even  the  bark  on  the  trees  and 
iins  in  the  leaves. 

The'n  a  picture  flashed  upon  the  screen — 140 
limals  representing  types  of  classification  from 
[onas  to  Homo — from  the  monad  to  man ;  an 
)Solutely  flat  and  sharp  and  incomparably 
3autiful  representation,  the  rhinoceros  qui- 
ly  standing  beneath  the  tree,  from  whose  vine 
reathed  branches  the  chimpanze  swings  by 
is  long  aims,  while  the  ourang  outang  leans 
poD  his  staff,  like  the  aged  of  our  species,  and 
oks  what  he  is,  king  of  common  monkeys, 
ere  shown,  nearly  as  large  as  life.  The  alli- 
ator,  that  had  just  seized  an  infant  in  his  jaws, 
3d  was  plunging  with  it  into  the  Nile,  and 
le  native  mother  franticably  calling  in  the 
istance,  was  a  striking  picture.  The  camel 
id  the  dromedary,  with  the  giraffe  lifting  his 
ead  high  up  among  the  palms — the  caravan 
assing  in  the  distance,  the  antelopes  frisking 
^'er  the  sandy  oasis,  with  the  pyramids  in  the 
istance,  made  up  a  lovely  picture  of  African 
jenery.  The  scene  then  shifted  to  arctic  re- 
ions.  Among  ice  floes  and  monstrous  bergs, 
le  whales  and  dolphin,  largest  of  mammals  pre- 
jnted  their  huge  and  curious  forms. 

Uear  and  Miidler's  man  of  the  moon,  was 
irown  upon  the  screen  with  entire  distinct- 
es?,  and  it  hiis  about  400  localities  marked  and 
amed  on  its  suiface.  This  is  the  only  authen- 
c  map  of  this  luminary  admitted  by  astrono- 
lers. 

Of  plant  representations  there  were  105,  and 
f  animals  169.  It  is  proposed  to  vary  the 
haracter  and  multiply  the  number  of  this  un- 
[jualled  educational  series,  and  knowing  their 
irity  and  beauty,  and  being  capable  of  ap- 
reciating  their  accuracy,  of  delineation,  we 
ave  deemed  the  subject  worthy  of  a  notice, 
'eachers  and  others  desiring  this  series,  can 
blain  duplicates  after  a  little  time. 


Hov  rel«ctant  are  we  to  let  our  disordered 
ature  feel  the  severity  of  that  discipline  which 
ofinite  Love  has  chosen  for  us !  The  very  af- 
liction  at  which  we  murmur,  the  heartsearching 
f  God's  Spirit  and  Word  which  so  sorely  tries 
18,  the  very  duty  of  which  we  perform  but  the 
lalf,  would  have  proved  the  choicest  blessings, 
f  we  had  cheerfully  taken  them  from  His  gra- 
ious  hands.  ' 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
RECENT  ACCOUNTS  EROM  THE  FREEDMEN. 

Though  the  calls  on  the  benevolent  have 
seldom  been  more  frequent,  yet  we  believe  few 
can  read  the  recent  thrilling  statements  of  the 
sufi"erings  and  mortality  existing  among  the 
Freedmen,  without  feeling  some  desire  to  con- 
tribute to  their  relief.    In  the  south-east  and 
south-west  they  are  dying  daily  from  the  effects 
of  exposure  and  insuflScient  clothing.  Men, 
women  and  children  are  constantly  arriving  at 
the  difi"erent  settlements  in  an  utterly  destitute 
condition.    "  Many  of  them  are  sick,  com- 
pletely broken  down  by  the  fatigue  and  hard- 
ships of  the  long  march,  or  sufi"ering  from 
severe  colds  contracted  while  sleeping  without 
shelter  in  this  bitter  cold  weather.'^    E.  E. 
Plummer,  writing  to  us  from  Nashville,  First 
month  9th,  says,     The  colored  people  of  the 
camps  and  vicinity  have  nearly  all  come  from 
points  further  south,  and  are  unused  to  the 
severe  cold  of  this  latitude,  and  to  the  miseries 
and  privations  incident  to  a  transition  state, 
and  they  die  in  great  numbers,  leaving  children 
of  various  ages,  having  no  friends  but  the  teach- 
ers and  colored  people."    A  letter  from  Wm. 
F.  Mitchell,  dated  on  the  13th,  acknowledging 
a  box  of  clothing  sent  by  our  Association, 
states,  "The' average  number  here  is  about 
1000.    They  come  and  go  continually,  but 
death  makes  sad  havoc  among  them.  One 
hundred  died  in  ten  days  lately.    We  have 
ceased  to  regret  the  decease  of  these  poor  people ; 
we  have  witnessed  such  fearful  sufl^ering  among 
them.    Provided  with  cordials  and  medicines, 
I  have  been  plodding  through  the  mud  from 
one  miserable  tent  to  another,  trying  to  stem 
the  fearful  tide  of  disease  and  death  which 
crowded  abodes,  want  of  fuel  and  poor  water 
have  induced.    I  could  write  until  to  morrow 
morning,  and  only  detail  scenes  of  distress — 
the  extremity  almost  of  human  suffering.  The 
sick  are  everywhere.    Each  morning  the  cart 
passes  round  and  the  dead  are  brought  out.  I 
saw  one  morning  three  bodies — one  of  a  woman 
and  two  little  boys;  they  were  to  be  buried  un- 
coffined.    The  little  boys  lay  close  together, 
each  with  a  single  garment,  the  face  and  feet 
bare.    I  noticed  the  latter,  and  saw  that  to 
exposure  alone  was  to  be  attributed  their  re- 
moval. The  barrack  in  which  they  lived  was  in- 
habited by  perhaps  fifty  persons.    It  had  never 
been  finished;  and  when  it  rained,  the  floor  was 
continually  wet.    Poorly  clad,  with  perhaps 
but  a  half  hour  at  the  fire  for  a  whole  day, 
sleeping  cold  at  night,  without  care  or  concern 
from  others,  how  could  they  be  expected  to 
live.    In  one  tent  visited  by  Evelyn  Plummer 
there  were  perhaps  fifteen  persons,  one-third  of 
whom  were  ill.    A  group  of  nine  boys,  left  in 
a  tent  to  take  care  of  themselves,  has  dwindled 
to  five.    (Night  before  last,  four  such  children 
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died  iu  one  tent  )  Face  to  face  wilh  death,  it 
geems  to  me  that  I  have  lived  a  life-time  in  the 
last  three  weeks.  For  several  days  we  have 
had  our  school  suspended,  and  the  camp  teach- 
ers have  done  nothing  but  issue  clothing,  and 
to-day  I  find  the  rate  of  mortality  has  lessened 
considerably.  Louisa  J.  Roberts,  without  know- 
ing of  our  intention  to  gather  the  orphans, 
v^rites  of  two  boxes  of  goods  on  the  way  for 
them.  It  was  her  su(/gestion  that  called  our 
attention  to  the  subject.  I  am  going,  with 
the  help  of  our  delegation,  to  shelter  these 
little  ones ;  and  I  have  faith  to  believe  that 
our  heavenly  Father  will  own  and  bless  the 
effort/' 

First  month  17th,  he  again  writes  :  "To-day 
we  have  gathered  the  orphans  of  the  Contra- 
band Camp  in  this  city  (Nashville)  into  a  large 
building,  not  altogether  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose; and  furnished  thus  far  with  13'bunks,^ 
on  which  repose  to-night,  27  motherless  chil- 
dren, the  youngest  six  and  the  oldest  sixteen. 
There  are  nearly  100  of  this  class  in  the  camp, 
and  when  more  '  bunks'  are  provided  they  will 
no  doubt  be  immediately  filled.  It  was  a  sight 
both  gad  and  joyful  to  see  them  gathered  in 
this  morning.  I  passed  from  barrack  to  bar- 
rack, and  from  tent  to  tent,  asking  the  question, 
*  A.re  there  any  motherless  children  here?'  In 
some  cases  they  had  been  adopted  by  relatives 
who  wanted  to  keep  them.  In  others  in  reply 
to  my  question,  Irom  the  groups  about  the 
etoves,  children  were  pushed  out,  stood  in  a 
row,  and  I  made  my  selection.  They  who 
seemed  to  need  it  the  most,  were  washed  all 
over;  and  it  was  very  pleasant  to  see  them 
emile  after  they  were  dressed.  One  little  boy 
sleeps  alone  to-night.  One  of  our  ladies  saw 
him  crying;  and  upon  asking  the  reason,  he 
replied,  ^  My  father  is  dead,  my  mother  is  dead, 
so  is  my  sister  and  brother,  and  I  have  no  one 
to  sleep  with  me.' 

We  need  everything,  and  of  course  the  money 
to  purchase  it  with.  We  want  shuck  and  husk 
matressesj  sheets,  pillows,  pillow- cases,  chairs, 
long  table,  washing  apparatus,  dishes,  &c.  We 
shall  have  to  employ  a  few  colored  women  to 
see  to  the  children ;  and  we  shall  have  to  pro- 
cure meal  and  molasses,  as  the  rations  issued 
are  not,  in  some  particulars,  suitable  for  chil- 
dren. 

The  building  has  but  one  room.  It  is  merely 
a  barrack,  but  little  better  than  the  rest.  Three 
©f  the  children  who  were  gathered  to  day,  lost 
their  mother  last  night;  and  three  others  their 
grandmother  who  had  cared  for  them  for  some 
time.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  night,  in  the  midst 
of  our  trouble,  to  reflect  that -so  many  are  sleep- 
ing comfortably  in  this  orphanage. 

For  weeks  the  little  bodies  have  been  brought 
out  every  morning  from  tent  and  barrack,  and 
UDCoffined  and  almost  unwept,  been  laid  iu  the 


grave.    We  believe  that  in  the  use  of  meai 
this  mortality  can  be  checked. 

I  counted  but  7  bodies  in  the  dead-house  t 
day.    The  supply  of  clothing  is  undoubtedli 
telling  already.    The  sufferings  of  the  Free 
people  here  have  been  awful,  beyond  compam 
ison." 

Such  are  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us  b 
some  of  the  faithful,  self-sacrificing  men  an4 
women,  who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  thi 
service.  Although  they  are  exhausting  theii 
strength,  yet  not  a  murmur  is  heard  amonj^ 
them  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  say  ^'  we  are  happ^, 
in  the  opportunity  to  minister  to  these  litthl 
ones."  Who  will  further  aid  them  in  thiii 
great  work  ?  Not  only  from  the  locations 
above  specified,  but  from  other  places^  the  cry 
of  the  destitute  and  "  those  that  are  ready  t( 
perish"  comes  to  us  for  help  in  their  hour  q\\ 
extremity.  When  the  spring  opens,  and  thej 
obtain  work,  they  will  begin  to  clothe  them-, 
selves;  but  now,  as  they  come  into  the  camps^ 
sick,  famished,  weary  and  almost  naked,  can^ 
we  refuse  from  our  abundance  to  spare  a  littlei 
to  relieve  their  pressing  necessities? 

Oar  Associations  in  this  city  again  present^ 
the  urgent  claims  of  the  suffering  Frecdmen  td 
the  consideration  of  their  friends  in  all  parts  oii 
I  the  country.  So  extreme  is  the  destitution  oi 
j  these  people,  that  nothing  which  can  be  sent  wiU 
I  come  amiss.  Wearing  apparel  and  bed  cover^i 
j  ing,  or  the  means  of  purchasing  it,  they  espe* 
cially  need  at  this  inclement  season.  Shoes, 
stockings,  new  and  partly-worn  clothing  of  all 
kinds,  could  scarcely  be  more  judiciously  ap^f 
propriated.  The  constant  deminds  upoa  uSi 
have  nearly  exhausted  our  supplies,  and  we' 
again  look  to  benevolent  hearts  and  willingii 
hands  to  replenish  our  treasuries.  Give  of)i 
such  alms  as  you  have ;"  for  He  who  is  higher 
than  the  highest"  regardeth  the  cry  of  these 
little  ones,  and  through  his  prophet  has  com- 
manded us  to  deal  our  bread  to  the  hungry, 
and  when  we  see  the  naked  that  we  cover 
him.  '••And  if  thou  draw  out  thy  soul  to  the  J 
hungry  and  satisfy  the  aiflicted  soul,  then  i 
shall  thy  light  rise  in  obscurity,  and  thy  dark- 
ness be  as  the  noonday." 

H.  E.  Stockly, 
Cor.  Sec^y  Women* s  Association^ 

Donations  in  money,  goods,  clothing,  &c., 
may  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer  of  either  Asso- 
ciation. 

Margaret  A.  Griscom,  Treasurer  of  Women'i 
Association  for  the  Relief  of  the  Freed  men 
(for  clothing  exclusively),  No.  800  Arch  street, 
third  floor. 

Macpherson  Saunders,  Treasurer  of  "Friend^ 
Association  for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of  the 
Freedmin,"  No.  M  N.  Fourth  street. 
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WE  TWO. 

BY  CLARENCE  BUTLER. 

We  own  no  houses,  no  lots,  no  lands, 

No  dainty  viands  for  us  are  ppread, 
By  sweat  of  our  brows  and  toil  of  our  hands 

We  earn  the  pittance  that  buys  our  bread. 
And  yet  we  live  in  a  grander  state, 

Sunbeam  and  I,  than  the  millionnaires 
Who  dine  off  silver  and  golden  plate, 

Wilh  liveried  lacqueys  behind  the  chairs. 

We  have  no  riches  in  houses  and  stocks, 

No  bank-books  show  our  balance  to  draw 
Yet  we  carry  a  safe-key  that  unlocks 

Wore  treasure  than  Croesus  ever  saw. 
We  wear  no  velvet  or  satin  fine, 

We  dress  in  a  very  homely  way, 
But  ah  !  what  luminous  lustres  shine 

About  Sunbeam's  gowns  and  my  hodden  gray. 

When  we  walk  together  (we  do  not  ride, 

We  are  far  too  poor)  it  is  very  rare 
We  are  bowed  unto  from  the  other  side 

Of  the  street;  but  for  this  we  do  not  care  j 
We  are  not  lonely,  we  pass  along. 

Sunbeam  and  I,  and  you  cnnifotsep. 
We  can,  what  tall  and  beautiful  throngs 

Of  angels  we  have  for  company. 

No  harp,  no  dulcimer,  no  guitar. 

Breaks  into  music  at  Sunbeam's  touch, 
But  do  not  think  that  our  eveniogsare 

W ithout  their  music  ;  there  is  none  such 
In  the  concert  halls,  where  the  palpitant  air 

la  musical  billows  floats  and  swims  ; 
Our  lives  are  as  psalms,  and  our  foreheads  wear 

A  calm,  like  the  peal  of  beautiful  hymns. 

When  cloudy  weather  obscures  our  skie?. 

And  some  days  darken  with  drops  of  rain, 
We  nave  but  to  look  in  each  other's  e^  es, 

And  all  is  balmy  and  bright  again. 
Ah,  ours  is  the  alchemy  that  imnsmutea 

The  drugs  to  elixir, — the  dross  to  gold, 
And  so  we  live  on  Hesperian  fruits, 

Sunbeam  and  I.  ana  never  grow  old. 

Never  grow  old,  bnt  we  live  in  peace, 

And  love  our  fellows  aud  envy  none. 
And  cur  hearts  are  glad  at  the  large  increase 

Of  plentiful  virtues  under  the  sun. 
And  the  days  pass  on  with  their  thoughtful  tread 

And  the  shadows  lengthen  towards  the  west, 
But  the  wane  of  our  young  yeard  brings  no  dread 

To  break  their  harvest  of  quiet  rest. 

Sunbeam's  hair  will  be  streaked  with  gray, 

And  time  will  furrow  my  darling's  brow, 
But  never  can  Time's  hand  steal  away 

The  tender  halo  that  clasps  it  now. 
60  we  dwell  in  wonderful  opulence, 

Wilh  nothing  to  hurt  us  or  upbraid, 
And  my  life  trembles  with  reverence, 

And  Sunbeam's  spirit  is  not  afraid. 
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No  chosen  spot  of  ground  she  called  her  own  ; 
In  pilgrim  guise  o'er  earth  she  wandered  on  ; 
Yet  always  in  her  path  some  flowers  were  sirown. 

No  dear  ones  were  her  own  peculiar  care, 
Bo  was  her  bounty  free  as  heavea's  air  ; 
For  everj  claim  she  had  enough  ta  spare. 


And,  lovirg  more  her  hesrt  to  give  than  lend, 
Though  oft  deceived  in  many  a  trusted  friend, 
She  hoped,  believed,  and  trusted  to  the  end. 

She  had  her  joys  ; — 'twas  joy  to  her  to  love, 
To  labor  in  the  world  with  God  above, 
And  tender  hearts  that  ever  near  did  move. 

She  had  her  griefs  ;— but  they  left  peace  behind, 
And  healing  came  on  every  stormy  wind,  ^ 
And  still  with  silver  every  cloud  was  lined. 

And  every  loss  sublimed  some  low  desire, 

And  every  sorrow  taught  her  to  aspire. 

Till  waiting  angels  bade  her  "  Go  up  higher." 

E.  S. 

For  Friends*  Intelligencer. 
MECHANISM  IN  NATURE. 
(Continued  from  page  727.) 

A  complete  history  of  the  art  of  sewiog,  and 
of  the  devices  and  machines  invented  and  used 
therefor,  would  fill  volumes.  It  is  quite  impossi- 
ble, therefore,  to  present  even  the  most  cursory 
glance  at  the  subject  in  a  column  article. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  give  a  description 
of  either  modern  or  ancient  mechanism,  and 
instruments  used  in  this  time-honored  art,  but 
to  show  that  it  is  practised  in  some  rude  way 
or  other  by  animals,  and  by  one  in  particular 
in  a  very  ingenious  and  successful  manner. 

The  fact  is  clear  from  sacred  history,  that  the 
art  of  sewiog  was  the  firet  which  was  practised 
by  man,  but  what  means  were  employed,  to 
unite  the  given  parts  together,  in  this  first 
specimen  of  sutorial  skill,  we  are  only  left  to 
conjecture.  All  the  evidence  we  have  is  the 
record  of  the  sacred  writer,  who  says : — "  They 
sewed  fig  leaves  together,''  and  this  gives  us 
the  first  intimation  of  garment-making,  by  a 
process  of  uniting  pieces  together,  and  musi 
head  the  first  chapter  which  can  ever  be  writ- 
ten on  the  Arts,  although  it  is  very  true  that 
the  first  appointed  service  of  man  was  to  work 
in  the  garden  ;  "  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it,'" 
was  the  Divine  behest,  a  business,  however, 
which  he  very  much  neglected  and  perverted 
to  his  great  injury. 

Much  might  bo  said  of  this  everywhere 
practised  art.  Not  only  its  history,  but  the 
devices  and  materials  used,  and  the  peculiar 
methods  and  processes  by  which  it  is  performed, 
would  prove  very  interesting. 

The  fextent  of  the  civilization  of  a  nation 
might  depend  on  the  amount  and  quality  of 
sewing  done,  although  Liebig  said  that  de> 
pended  on  the  quantity  of  soap  used. 

Previous  to  the  birth  of  this-art  in  the  ha- 
man  mind,  and  before  the  use  of  instrumente 
for  any  purpose  whatever  by  human  hands,  a 
little  bird  possessed  the  secret  of  stitching,  and 
applied  its  ready  skill  to  advantage  in  the  con- 
struction of  its  nest. 

Kirby  informs  us  of  several  species  inhabit- 
ing Italy,  India  and  the  Tropics,  whose  n«8t* 
are  very  remarkable." 
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They  sew  leaves  together  for  the  protection 
of  their  eggs  and  nestlings  from  the  voracity  of 
serpents  and  apes;  they  generally  select  those  at 
the  end  of  a  branch  or  twig,  and  sew  them  with 
thread,  cotton  and  fibres/'  Some  nests  have 
been  seen  in  which  "  the  thread  was  literally 
knotted  at  the  end/' 

Ae  nests  of  one  species  are  made  by  the  fol 
lowing  process : — "  In  the  edge  of  each  leaf  the 
bird  makes,  probably  with  its  beak,  minute 
apertures,  through  which  she  contrives  to  pass, 
perhaps  by  means  of  the  same  organ,  one  or 
more  cords  formed  of  spider's  web.  These 
cords  are  not  very  long,  and  are  sufficient  only 
to  pass  two  or  three  times  from  one  leaf  to  an- 
other ;  they  are  of  unequal  thickness,  and  have 
^nots  scattered  here  and  there,  which  in  some 
places  divide  into  two  or  three  branches/' 

"  Perhaps  of  all  the  instincts  of  birds,  those 
connected  with  their  nidification  are  most  re- 
markable, and  of  all  these  none  are  bo  wonder- 
ful as  the  tribe  of  Tailor  birds/'  Y. 

(To  be  continued.) 


When  we  reflect  that  life  is  so  full  of  ne- 
glected little  opportunities  to  improve  our- 
selves and  others,  we  shall  feel  that  there  is  no 
need  of  aspiring  ^fter  great  occasions  to  do  good.'* 

"When  Dr.  Priestly  was  young  he  preached 
that  old  age  was  the  happiest  period  of  life 
and  when  he  was  himself  eighty  he  wrote, '  I 
have  foui>^  it.' " 


BOOKS  FOR  SALE  BY  THE  SUBSCRIBERS. 
"  Frieuds'  Miscellany,"  compiled  by  John  and  Isaac 

Comly,  (11  vols.)  $7.50( 

Journal  of  John  Comly,  (600  pages)  1.50 

Conversations,  &c  ,  of  Thomas  Story   l.OOil 

Journal  and  works  of  John  Woolman,  carefully  collated 

and  prepared  by  John  Comly  1.00* 

Hugh  Judge's  Journal     70i 

Memoirs:  Ann  Byrd,  Isaac  Martin,  and  Rufus  Hall,  each-  •  •  26 
Charles  Comi-y,  Byberry,  Pa., 
or,  Emmor  Comly,  No.  131, 
3mo.  12,  1864.— tf.         North  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Also,  "History  of  Delaware  County,  Penna.,"  containing  in 
tercsting  accounts  of  early   Friends,   and  the  settlement  of 
Friends'  Meetings ;  and  other  yaluable  statistics,  with  numerous 
engravings:  By  George  Smith,  M.  D.,  580  pages;  price  $3.00. 
"  siister  Ruth's  Stories  for  the  Young."  "  75. 

The  Works  of  Isaac  Pennington,  4  vols.  *'  $5.00 

Foulke's  Almanac  for  1865,  large  and  pocket  size;  and  various 
bo  jks  belonging  to  "The  Book  Association  of  Friends." 

llmo.  19.  Emmor  CoMLT. 


ERCILDOUN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  —This  Institu- 
tion, which  is  located  in  a  healthy  and  beautiful  section  of 
Chester  County,  Pa.,  three  miles  south  of  Coatesville,  on  the 
Penna.  K.  R.,  will  commence  its  Spring  and  Summer  term  on  the 
27  th  of  Second  month,  next. 

The  range  of  study  includes  a  complete  education.  The 
Ancient  and  Modern  Languages  are  taught  without  extra  charge. 
Terms,  $80  per  session  of  twenty  weeks  For  circulars  addrew 
tlie  principal,  Richard  Oarlinton,  Jr. 

Ercildoun  Boarding  School,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Imo  14, 1865.— 8t.  3.  4,  x.  f.  u. 


FOR  SALE.— A  TRACT  of  42  ACRES  of  GOOD  LAND^  a  few 
minutes  walk  north  of  the  Deput  of  the  West  Philadelphia 
Passenger  Railroad,  at  65th  Street.  On  the  premises  are  3  never 
failing  springs  of  soft  wat^r,  a  quarry  of  good  building  stone,  and 
eight  acres  of  woodland.  The  situation  is  very  healthy,  and  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  I'hiladelphia  and  vicinity. 

Enquire  at  No.  1233  Market  Street. 
Imo.  28,  4t.  218.  mfn. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  verydull 
A  sale  of  100  barrels  Spring  Wheat  extra  family  a 
$11  25;  100  barrels  good  Winter  Wheat  at  $1 1  75 
and  small  lots  for  home  consumption  at  from  $9  50 
for  low  grade  superior  up  to  $13  for  fancy  lots 
Rye  Flour  ranges  from  $8  75  to  $8  25  per  barrel 
la  Corn  Meal  nothing  doing. 

Grain. — The  Wheat  market  is  dull.  Sales  of 
prime  red  at  $2  50.  per  bushel,  and  white  at  $2  80 
@2  90.  Rye  is  scarce,  and  ranges  frotn  %l  12  to 
1  75.  There  is  very  little  Corn  coming  in.  Sales 
of  1200  bushels  Yellow  at  $1  67  per  bushel.  Oats 
are  in  better  demand,  at  91@91|  cents.  A  sale  of 
1000  bushels  Pennsylvania  Barley  at  $1  90.  Prices 
of  Barley  Malt  remain  as  last  quoted. 


RATES  OF  ADVERTISING. 

A  limited  amount  of  advertising  in  this  paper  will  be  done  at 
the  following  prices;  six  lines  or  leas  (this  size  type)  a  ^quare: 

One  insertion   tiO  eta. 

Two  insertions  $100 

For  every  additional  insertion   40  eta. 

For  every  additional  line  or  part  thereof   10  cts. 

Philada,  8th  mo.  27,  1804. 

(lUESTliR  VALLKY  ACADEMY,  at  Coatesville,  Chester  Coun 
J    ty  Pa.    The  next  Term  of  this  Institution  commences  on 
the  30th  of  the  First  month,  1865.         J-  K.  Tavlor,  l^rincipal. 
1  mo.  28,  12t.  415  f  x.  n. 


SPRING  T1^;RM   of  CONCORDVILLB   SEMINARY,  on  the 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimtfre  Central  Railroad,  20  Uiiles  west 
of  Philadelphia,  will  commence  3d  mouth  21,  1865,  and  continue 
Twelve  Weeks,  ts  6th  month  9lh.   For  Particulars,  address 
J08KPH  SHORTUi^ee,  or  AuQuyrus  C.  NoiiRis, 
2.4.  8L  325.  e.m.o.  CoQcordrille,  Delaware  Co.,  Penn'a. 


FOR  RENT.— VALUARLE  STORE  STAND  and  Coal  Yard,  with 
commodious  dwelUng,  formerly  the  property  of  John  Cheston, 
deceased,  in  Tullytown,  near  depot,  on  Philadelphia  and  Trenton 
Railroad.  A  rare  opening  for  business.  For  particulars  apply  to 
or  address  the  owner,         Mark  Wkight,  Morrisville  P.  0., 

Bucks  county,  Penna., 
Or,  Emmor  Comly,  No.  131  North  Seventh  Street,  Phila. 
12th  mo.  17,  1864. 


STOKES  k  FOULKE,  MERCHANT  TAILORS,  N-^.  516  Arch  St. 
have  on  baud  a  good  assortment  of  CLOTHS,  CASSIMERES, 
and  Vfc:STlNGS,  and  are  prepared  to  have  the  same  made  up  to 
order  in  good  style  and  at  moderate  prices. 
Particular  attention  given  to  making  Friends'  Clothing. 
10  nio.  1— 28t.  3,  4, 1866. 


BELLEVUE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE— A  Boarding  School  for 
Girls.  This  institution,  healthfully  and  beautifully  located 
abdut  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  on  the  northern  limits  of 
Attleboro',  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  mill  open  its  winter  xirm 
on  the  first  day  of  Tenth  munth,  1864,  (lOih  mo.  1st,  1864).  The 
course  of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a  complete  En' 
glixh.  Classical  and  Mathematical  education.  Superior  facilitieB 
afforded  for  the  acquisition  of  the  French  language. 

For  terms  of  admission  and  other  particulars,  see  Circular, 
which  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Principals,  Attleboro' 
P.  0.,  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 

Israel  J.  GrahaMe, 
Jane  P.  Grauame, 
827—6  mo8.  Piincipals. 

WM.HKACOCK,  General  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  Nort|» 
Ninth  Street. — A  general  assi>rtiiieiit  of  ready-made  Coffins, 
and  every  requisite  for  Funerals  fumif-hed. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  "Fair  Hill"  Burial 
Ground, — Funerals,  and  ail  other  business  connected  with  the 
ouiKi,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 
7  th  mo.  60. — ly.  p.wx.nz. 


FRIENDS'  ALMANACKS,  FOR  1865,  Calculated  by  Dr.  Jos. 
I    Foulke,  now  ready.   Either  the  Large,  or  the  Pocket  Alman- 
ack seut  per  mail  free,  on  receipt  of  15  cents. 

By  T.  Ellwood  Zell,  Publisher, 
12mo.  24,— 8 1  Nos.  17  6t  19  .routh  6th  St.,  Phila. 


TRUMAN  &  SHAW,  Hardware  Dealers,  No.  S35  (l^ight  Tttrty- 
Five)  Market  St /eet,  below  Ninth,  invite  au  examination  of 
their  fitock  of  Housekeeping  and  BuildiuK  Hardware,  Tools  and 
Cutlery.  Its  variety  will  be  constantly  increased  by  the  addition 
f  new  and  improved  articles.  Clotbes-wringers,  of  several  pat- 
erns,  f  t  sale.  Printed  Catalogues  of  our  U  jod.s,  combined  Wilh 
any  useful  recipes,  and  other  informatioa,  lurnished  on  appU 
eatiou.         llmo.  12,  18W.— 17t.  3.4. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  <*CLARKS0N's  PORTRAITURE  OF 
QUAKERISM." 
(Continued  from  page  756.) 

George  Fox  never  gave,  while  living,  nor  left 
after  his  death,  any  definition  of  Quakerism. 
He  left,  however,  his  journal  behind  him,  and 
he  left  what  is  of  equal  importance,  his  example. 
Combining  these  with  the  sentiments  and  prac- 
tice of  the  early  Quakers,  I  may  state,  in  a  few 
words,  what  Quakerism  is,  or  at  least  what  we 
may  suppose  George  Fox  intended  it  to  be. 

Quakerism  may  be  defined  to  be  an  attempt, 
under  the  divine  influence,  at  practical  Christi- 
anity as  far  as  it  can  be  carried.  Those  who 
profess  it,  consider  themselves  bound  to  regu- 
late their  opinions,  words,  actions,  and  even 
outward  demeanor,  by  Christianity,  and  by 
Christianity  alone.  They  consider  themselves 
bound  to  give  up  such  of  the  customs,  or 
fashions  of  men,  however  general,  or  generally 
approved,  as  militate,  in  any  manner,  against 
the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  Hence 
they  mix  but  little  with  the  world,  that  they 
may  be  less  liable  to  imbibe  its  spirit.  Hence 
George  Fox  'made  a  distinction  between  the 
I  members  of  his  own  society  and  others,  by  the 
different  appellations  of  Friends^  SLud  people  of 
(he  world.  They  consider  themselves  also  un- 
der an  obligation  to  follow  virtue,  not  ordinarily, 
but  even  to  the  death.    For  they  profess  never 

make  a  sacrifice  of  conscience,  and  therefore, 
jif  any  ordinances  of  man  are  enjoined  them, 
which  they  think  to  be  contrary  to  the  divine 


will,  they  believe  it  right  not  to  submit  to  them, 
but  rather,  after  the  example  of  the  Apostles 
and  primitive  Christians,  to  suffer  any  loss, 
penalty,  or  inconvenience,  which  may  result  to 
them  for  so  doing. 

This  then,  in  a  few  words,  is  a  general  de- 
finition of  Quakerism.  *  It  is,  as  we  see  a 
most  strict  profession  of  practical  virtue  under 
the  direction  of  Christianity,  and  such  as,  when; 
we  consider  the  infirmities  of  human  nature 
and  the  temptations  that  daily  surround  it  it 
must  be  exceedingly  difl5cult  to  fulfil.  But, 
whatever  difficulties  may  have  lain  in  the  way, 
or  however,  on  account  of  the  necessary  weak- 
ness of  human  nature,  the  best  individuals 
among  the  Quakers  may  have  fallen  below  the 
pattern  of  excellence,  which  they  have  copied, 
nothing  is  more  true  than  that  the  result  has 
been,  that  the  whole  Society,  as  a  body,  have 
obtained  from  their  countrymen,  the  character 
of  a  moral  people. 

If  the  reader  be  a  lover  of  virtue,  and  anxious 
for  the  moral  improvementof  mankind,  he  will  be 
desirous  of  knowing  what  means  the  Quakers 
have  used  to  have  preserved,  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  this  desirable  reputation  in  the 
world. 


*  I  wish  to  be  understood,  in  writing  this  work 
that  I  can  give  no  account,  that  will  be  applicable 
to  all  under  the  name  of  Quakers.  My  account  will 
comprehend  the  general  practice,  or  that  which 
ought  to  be  the  practice  of  those,  who  profess  Qua- 
kerism. 
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If  we  were  to  put  the  question  to  the  Quakers 
themselves  for  their  own  opinion  upon  it,  I  be- 
lieve I  can  anticipate  their  reply.  They  would 
attribute  any  morality  they  might  be  supposed 
to  have,  to  tlm  Supreme  Being,  whose  will  hav- 
ing been  discovered  by  means  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  of  religious  impressions  upon  the  mind, 
when  it  has  been  calm,  and  still,  and  abstracted 
from  the  world,  they  have  endeavored, to  obey. 
But  there  is  no  doubt,  that  we  may  add,  auxil- 
iary causes  of  this  morality,  and  such  as  the 
Quakers  themselves  would  allow  to  have  had 
their  share  in  producing  it,  under  the  same  in- 
fluence. The  first  of  these  may  be  called  their 
moral  education.  The  second  their  discipline. 
The  third  may  be  said  to  consist  of  those  do- 
mestic, or  other  customs,  which  are  peculiar  to 
them,  as  a  society  of  Christians.  The  fourth,  of 
their  peculiar  tenets  of  religion.  In  fact,  there 
are  many  circumstances  interwoven  into  the 
constitution  of  the  society  of  the  Quakers,  each 
of  which  has  a  separate  effect,  and  all  of  which 
have  a  combined  tendency,  towards  the  produc- 
t  on  of  moral  character. 

These  auxiliary  causes  I  shall  consider  and 
explain  in  their  turn.  In  the  course  of  this  ex- 
planation the  reader  will  see,  that,  if  other 
people  were  to  resort  to  the  same  means  as  the 
Quakers,  they  would  obtain  the  same  reputa- 
tion, or  that  human  nature  is  not  so  stubborn 
,but  that  it  will  yield  to  a  given  force.  But  as 
it  is  usual,  in  examining  the  life  of  an  individ- 
ual, to  begin  with  his  youth ;  or,  if  it  has  been 
eminent,  to  begin  with  the  education  he  has 
received,  so  I  shall  fix  upon  the  first  of  the 
auxiliary  causes  I  have  mentioned,  or  the 
moral  education  of  the  Quakers,  as  the  subject 
for  the  first  division  of  my  work. 

Of  this  moral  education  I  may  observe  here, 
that  it  is  universal  among  the  Society ;  or  that 
it  obtains  where  the  individuals  are  considered 
to  be  true  Quakers.  It  matters  not,  how  vari- 
ous the  tempers  of  young  persons  may  be,  who 
come  under  it,  they  must  submit  to  it.  Nor 
does  it  signify  what  may  be  the  disposition,  or 
the  \7him  and  caprice  of  their  parents,  they 
must  submit  to  it  alike.  The  Quakers  believe 
that  they  have  discovered  that  system  of  mo- 
rality, which  Christianity  prescribes  ;  and  there- 
fore that  they  can  give  no  dispensation  to  their 
members,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  to 
deviate  from  it.  The  origin  of  this  system,  as 
a  standard  of  education  in  the  Society,  is  as  fol- 
lows. 

When  first  Quakers  met  in  union,  they  con- 
sisted of  religious  or  spiritually-minded  men. 
From  that  time  to  the  present,  there  has  always 
been,  as  we  may  imagine,  a  succession  of  such 
in  the  Society.  Many  of  these,  at  their  great 
meetings,  which  have  been  annual  since  those 
days,  have  delivered  their  sentiments  on  vari- 
ous interesting  points.    These  sentiments  were 


regularly  printed,  in  the  form  of  yearly  epistles, 
and  distributed  among  Quaker  families.  Ex- 
tracts, in  process  of  time,  were  made  from  them, 
and  arranged  under  different  heads,  and  pub- 
lished in  one  book,  under  the  name  of  Ad- 
vices.* Now  these  Advices  comprehend  im- 
portant subjects.  They  relate  to  customs, 
manners,  fashions,  conversation, conduct.  They 
contain  of  course  recommendations,  and  suggest 
prohibitions,  to  the  Society  as  rules  of  guidance  : 
and  as  they  came  from  spiYituaWj-minded  men  on 
solemn  occasions,  they  are  supposed  to  have  had 
a  spiritual  origin.  Hence  Quaker  parents 
manage  their  youth  according  to  these  recom- 
mendations and  prohibitions,  and  hence  this 
book  of  extracts  (for  so  it  is  usually  called)  from 
which  I  have  obtained  a  considerable  portion 
.of  my  knowledge  on  this  subject,  forms  the 
basis  of  the  moral  education  of  the  Society. 

Of  the  contents  of  this  book,  I  shall  notice, 
while  I  am  treating  upon  this  subject,  not  those 
rules  which  are  of  a  recommendatory,  but  those 
which  are  of  2i  prohibitory  nature.  Education 
is  regulated  either  by  recommendations,  or  by 
prohibitions,  or  by  both  conjoined.  The  for- 
mer  relate  to  things,  where  there  is  a  wish  that 
youth  should  conform  to  them,  but  where  a  tri- 
fling deviation  from  them  would  not  be  con- 
sidered as  an  act  of  delinquency  publicly  repre- 
hensible, the  latter,  to  things,  where  any 
compliance  with  them  becomes  a  positive  of- 
fence. The  Quakers,  in  consequence  of  the 
vast  power  they  have  over  their  members  by 
means  of  their  discipline,  lay  a  great  stress  up- 
on the  latter.  They  consider  their  prohibitions, 
when  duly  watched  and  enforced,  as  so  many 
barriers  against  vice  or,  preservatives  of  virtue. 
Hence  they  are  the  grand  component  parts  of 
their  moral  education,  and  hence  I  shall  chiefly 
consider  them  in  the  chapters  which  are  now 
to  follow  upon  this  subject. 

When  the  blooming  spring  sheds  abroad  its 
benign  influence,  man  feels  it  equally  with  the 
rest  of  created  nature.  The  blood  circulates 
more  freely,  and  a  new  current  of  life  seems  to 
be  diffused,  in  his  veins.  The  aged  man  is  en- 
livened, and  the  sick  man  feels  himself  refresh- 
ed. Good  spirits  and  cheerful  countenances 
succeed.  But,  as  the  year  changes  in  its 
seasons,  and  rolls  round  to  its  end,  the  tide 
seems  to  slacken,  and  the  current  of  feeling  to 
return  to  its  former  level. 

But,  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  young. 
The  whole  year  to  them  is  a  kind  of  perpetual 
spring.  Their  blood  runs  briskly  throughout. 
Their  spirits  are  kept  almost  constantly  alive  ; 
and  as  the  cares  of  the  world  occasion  no  draw- 
back, they  feel  a  perpetual  disposition  to  cheer- 

*  The  Book  is  entitled  "  Extracts  from  the  Min- 
utes made,  and  from  "  the  advices  given,  at  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Quakers  in  Londoa,  since  its 
first  institution." 
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fulness  and  to  mirth.  This  disposition  seems 
to  be  universal  in  them.  It  seems  too  to  be 
felt  by  us  all  ;  that  is,  the  spring,  enjoyed  by 
youth,  seems  to  operate  as  spring  to  maturer  age. 
The  sprightly  and  smiling  looks  of  children, 
their  shrill,  lively,  and  cheerful  voices,  their 
varied  and  exhilarating  sports,  all  tjiese  are  in- 
terwoven with  the  other  objects  of  our  senses, 
and  have  an  imperceptible,  though  an  undoubt- 
ed influrnce,  in  adding  to  the  cheerfulness  of 
our  minds.  Take  away  the  beautiful  choristers 
from  the  woods,  and  those  who  live  in  the 
country  would  but  half  enjoy  the  spring.  So, 
if  by  means  of  any  unparallel-ed  pestilence,  the 
children  of  a  certain  growth  were  to  be  swept 
away,  and  we  were  to  lose  this  infantile  link  in 
the  chain  of  age,  those,  who  were  left  behind 
would  find  the  creation  dull,  or  experience  an 
interruption  in  the  cheerfulness  of  their  feel- 
ings, till  the  former  were  successively  restored. 

The  bodies,  as  well  as  the  minds  of  children, 
require  exercise  for  their  growth  :  and  as  their 
disposition  is  thus  lively  and  sportive,  such  ex- 
ercises, as  are  amusing,  are  necessary,  and  such 
amusements,  on  account  of  the  length  of  the 
spring  which  they  enjoy,  must  be  expected  to 
be  long. 

The  Quakers,  though  they  are  esteemed  an 
austere  people,  are  sensible  of  these  wants  or 
necessities  of  youth.  They  allow  their  children 
most  of  the  sports  or  exercises  of  the  body,  and 
most  of  the  amusements  or  exercises  of  the 
mind,  which  other  children  of  the  island  enjoy  ; 
but  as  children  are  to  become  men,  and  faien 
are  to  become  moral  characters,  they  believe 
that  bounds  should  be  drawn,  or  that  an  un- 
limited permission  to  follow  every  recreation 
would  be  hurtful. 

The  Quakers  therefore  have  thought  it  prop- 
er to  interfere  on  this  subject,  and  to  draw  the 
line  between  those  amusements  which  they 
consider  to  be  salutary,  and  those,  which  they 
consider  to  be  hurtful.  They  have  accordingly 
struck  out  of  the  general  list  of  these,  such, 
and  such  only,  as,  by  being  likely  to  endanger 
their  morality,  would  be  likely  to  interrupt  the 
usefulness  and  the  happiness  of  their  lives. 
Among  the  bodily  exercises,  dancing  and  the 
diversions  of  the  field  have  been  proscribed ; 
among  the  mental,  music,  novels,  the  theatre 
and  all  games  of  chance,  of  every  description, 
have  been  forbidden.  These  are  the  principal 
prohibitions  wfich  the  Quakers  have  made  on 
the  subject  of  their  moral  education.  They 
were  suggested,  most  of  them,  by  George  Fox, 
but  were  brought  into  the  discipline,  at  differ 
ent  times,  by  his  successors. 

I  shall  now  consider  each  of  these  prohibi- 
tions separately,  and  I  shall  give  all  the  rea- 
sons, which  the  Quakers  themselves  give,  why, 
as  a  society  of  Christians,  they  have  thought  it 
right  to  issue  and  enforce  thera.   (to  be  continued.) 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS  IN  VIRGINIA. 

The  attention  of  Friends  has  recently  been 
called,  through  the  columns  of  this  paper,  to 
the  sufferings  of  Friends  in  Virginia,  and  a 
proposition  made  by  G.  F.,  in  No.  46,  that 
contributions  for  their  relief  be  forwarded  to 
certain  Friends,  therein  named.  The  address 
of  D.  P.,  of  Philadelphia,  not  being  given, 
some  who  are  willing  to  contribute  do  not 
know  how  to  effect  the  object,  even  if  they 
knew  that  the  Friend  named  would  accept  the 
charge. 

In  the  mean  time,  there  is  doubtless  much 
suffering,  and  great  need  that  those  who  are 
willing  to  act  in  the  matter,  should  obey  the 
injunction,  "  What  thou  doest,  do  quickly." 

As  Friends  in  this  section  have  been  almost 
exempt  from  the  losses  sustained  by  those 
whose  homes  have  been  in  districts  traversed 
by  the  contending  armies,  is  it  not  a  privilege, 
as  well  as  a  duty  they  owe  to  their  suffering 
brethren,  to  extend  to  them,  not  only  words  of 
sympathy,  which  they  fully  appreciate,  but  also 
such  substantial  aid  as  they  are  in  need  of? 

A  letter  recently  received  from  a  Friend  in 
AVinchester,  says,  "The  winter  thus  far  has 
been  pretty  severe.  The  ground  is  now  cover- 
ed with  snow,  and  the  weather  quite  cold.  If 
it  should  continue  thus,  and  the  winter  be  a 
long,  cold  one,  many  poor  families,  and  even 
those  who  were  once  thought  to  be  well  pro- 
vided for,  must  suffer  for  the  necessaries  of 
life. 

But  we  have  learned  to  live,  more,  a  day  at 
a  time,  letting  the  morrow  take  care  of  the 
things  of  itself ;  and  hoping  the  All-provident 
Hand  will  not  let  us  suffer  for  those  things  we 
are  in  real  need  of." 

A  month  of  severe  weather  has  elapsed  since 
the  above  was  written,  and  the  suffering  there 
alluded  to,  has  probably  already  been  experi- 
enced by  many.  If  some  Friends  who  are  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  their  welfare,  to  receive 
and  distribute  funds  for  their  relief,  would 
make  known  through   the   columns  of  the 

Intelligencer,"  or  in  such  other  way  as  they 
might  think  proper,  their  willingness  to  do  so, 
they  would  doubtless  receive  the  means  to  ena- 
ble them  to  bring  joy  to  many  households,  and 
the  blessings  of  those  who  are  ready  to  perish, 
would  reward  them  for  their  efforts. 

Philad'a.,  Ist  mo.  31st,  1865. 

 •    « 

Nothing  of  God's  making  can  a  man  love 
rightly,  without  being  the  surer  of  God's  loving 
himself ;  neither  the  m-oon,  nor  the  stars,  nor  a 
rock,  nor  a  tree,  nor  a  .flower,  nor  a  bird.  Not 
the  least  grateful  of  my  thanksgivings  have 
been  hymns  that  have  come  to  my  lips  while  I 
have  been  listening  to  the  birds  of  an  evening. 
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Only  let  us  love  what  God  loves,  and  then  His 
love  of  ourselves  will  feel  certain,  and  the  sight 
of  His  face  We  shall  be  sure  of;  and  immor- 
tality and  heaven,  and  the  freedom  of  the  uni 
verse,  will  he  as  easy  for  us  to  believe  in,  as  a 
father's  giving  good  gifts  to  his  children. — 

Moimfford. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
WAY-MARKS  IN  OUR  ZION. 

It  is  when  we  are  under  the  covering  of 
Divine  Love  that  we  are  alone  qualified  to 
hand  forth  that  bread  which  nourishes  up  unto 
life  eternal,  for  it  remains  to  be  an  everlasting 
truth,  that  God  is  the  only  source  from  whence 
comes  all  true  judgment,  peace  and  consolation. 

As  we  dedicate  our  lives  to  the  glory  and 
honor  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  we  will  be 
qualified  to  go  forth  as  lights  in  the  world, 
with  power  and  ability  to  speak  of  the  good 
things  of  the  Heavenly  Kingdom — for  it  is  by 
this  baptizing  influence  that  we  are  brought 
forth  purified  and  fitted  for  the  Master's  use. 
This  blessed  attainment  requires  a  continual 
watching  unto  prayer,  lest  we  enter  into  temp- 
tation, for  nothing  short  of  an  entire  depend- 
ence upon  Israel's  God  will  deliver  us  from 
the  bondage  of  sin. 

May  ue  members  of  the  Society  of  "  Friends" 
be  good  examples  to  our  children,  walking  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  we  may  be  enabled 
to  hand  forth  that  counsel  which  will  be  as 
bread  cast  upon  the  waters,  "  to  be  found  after 
many  days.^'  May  we  dwell  near  the  fountain 
of  life,  having  implicit  faith  in  the  protection 
of  that  Divine  Arm,  which  is  ever  out-stretched 
for  the  safety  of  his  children  everywhere. 

This  living  faith  is  well-pleasing  in  the  sight 
of  God.  We  must  let  obedience  keep  pace 
with  knowledge,  and  we  will  be  leavened  into 
the  Divine  Nature,  having  on  the  armor  of 
righteousness,  and  being  as  "  way-roarhs "  in 
cor  Zion.  For  most  assuredly  if  we  sufi'er  our- 
selves unduly  to  seek  after  the  fading  things  of 
this  world,  we  will  be  as  stumbling  blocks  to 
the  travellers  heavenward,  and  shall  not  be 
owned  by  that  Divine  Power  which  is  alone 
good.  C.  W.  C. 

Mendon,  N.  Y.,  1st  mo.,  1865. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 


Respecting  the  propriety  of  attempting  to 
convey  any  knowledge  of  Political  Science, 
many  readers  will  probably  doubt.  Yet  why  ? 
Is  it  cot  upon  the  goodness  or  badness  of  politi- 
cal institutions,  that  much  of  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  mankind  depends?  And  what  means 
are  so  likely  to  amend  the  bad,  or  to  secure  the 
confinuance  of  the  good,  as  the  intelligent 
opinion  of  a  people  ?  We  know  that  in  all  free 
States^  like  our  own,  public  opinion  is  powerful. 


What  then  can  be  more  obviously  true  than 
that  it  should  be  made  as  just  as  we  can.  Nor 
would  it  be  to  much  purpose  to  reply,  that  every 
master  will  teach  his  own  political  creed,  and 
only  nurse  up  ignorant  and  angry  squabbles. 
The  same  reason  would  apply  against  inculcat- 
ing Religious  Principles,  yet  who  thinks  those 
principles  should  be  neglected  because  there 
are  many  creeds  ?  Besides,  one  of  the  best 
means  of  educing  political  truth  is  by  enquiry 
and  discussion,  and  these  are  likely  to  be  ra- 
tionally promoted  by  making  the  elements  of 
political  knowledge  a  subject  of  education.  To 
say  the  truth,  these  elements  are  not  really 
very  abstruse  or  remote.  Having  once  estab- 
lished the  maxim — which  no  reasonable  man 
disputes — that  the  proper  purpose  of  government 
is  to  secure  the  happiness  of  the  community, 
very  little  is  wanted  in  applying  the  principle 
to  particular  questions,  but  honest  conscientious 
thought." — DymoncCs  Essays. 


"  He  who  sedulously  attends,  pointedly  asks, 
calmly  speaks,  coolly  answers  and  ceases  when 
he  has  no  more  to  say,  is  in  possession  of  some 
of  the  best  requisites  of  man." — Lavater. 


From  "Elements  of  Character." 

AFFECTION. 
(Concluded  from  page  744.) 

In  reading  the  lives  of  distinguished  men, 
we  find  that,  in  the  pursuit  of  whatever  has 
raided  them  above  the  mass  of  men,  they  knew 
no  discouragement,  acknowledged  no  impossi- 
bility. We  read  of  travellers  who,  to  satisfy  a 
burning  curiosity  for  discovery,  passed  through 
peril  and  fatigue  that  it  is  fearful  for  us  even 
to  think  of;  and  yet  they,  so  intense  was  their 
love  for  what  they  sought,  encountered  all  with 
a  determination  that  made  s'uffering  and  danger 
indifferent,  nay,  almost  acceptable  to  them.  So 
the  inventor  labors,  year  after  year,  through 
poverty  and  privation,  compensated  for  all  by 
the  anticipation  of  the  satisfaction  that  will  be 
his  when  his  darling  object  is  attained.  So  the 
student,  the  philanthropist,  the  stateman,  labors 
in  like  manner,  lighted  by  thought,  cheered  by 
imagination,  warmed  by  love.  Needful  as  may 
be  the  light  and  the  cheer,  it  is  the  warmth 
only  that  can  give  life.  We  may  know  and 
imagine,  and  yet  perform  nothing;  but  when 
love  is  awakened,  performance  becomes  a  neces- 
sity cf  our  vbeing;  and  every  sacrifice  of  mo- 
mentary pleasure  we  make  in  order  to  obtain 
the  fruition  of  our  desires  is  not  only  without 
pain,  but  it  is  sweet  as  self-denial  to  a  lover,  if 
perchance  he  may  give  pleasure  thereby  to  the 
object  of  his  passion.  It  is  the  merest  self  de- 
lution  for  any  one  to  sit  still  and  say,  I  love 
this  or  I  love  that  trait  of  Character;  but  it  is 
not  in  my  power  to  gain  it."  They  who  love 
do  not  sit  still  and  lament.    Love  is  ever  up 
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and  doing  and  striving.  They  who  sit  still  and 
lament,  love  the  indulgence  of  their  own  indo- 
lence better  than  aught  else,  and  what  they 
love  they  attain. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  that  all  should  be- 
come distinguished  by  the  efforts  they  may 
make  in  life;  and  this  is  not  what  we  should 
aim  at  in  the  training  of  Character.  To  be' 
distinguished  implies  something  comparative, — 
implies,  if  we  aim  after  becoming  so,  that  we 
seek  to  be  superior  to  others.  This  is  not  an 
aim  that  can  be  admitted  in  Christian  training:. 


it.  He  who  labors  simply  for  the  love  of 
wealth  is  content  if  he  obtain  the  reward  he 
seeks;  but  he  who  labors  to  obtain  the  fully 
developed  character  of  a  man, — the  image  and 
likeness  of  God, — if  he  attain  nothing  beyond 
wealth,  would  feel  such  reward  to  be  only  a 
mockery  of  his  desires.  Such  labor  lifts  us 
above  the  happiness  external  possessions  can 
give,  and  bestows  upon  us  a  wealth  that  the 
world  cannot  take  away.  He  who  wishes  to 
serve  Grod  acceptably  cultivates  all  his  capa- 
cities to  the  best  of  his  ability,  in  order  to  in- 


Character  is  something  between  us  and  our  crease  his  power  of  leading  a  useful  life,  and  is 
God,  and  every  thought  we  admit  that  savors  ;  therefore  constantly  adding  to  himself  posses- 
of  rivalry  or  emulation  in  our  efforts  degrades  sions  that  can  never  leave  him  ; — rational  and 
them,  and  takes  from  them  the  sanctity  that '  spiritual  possessions  which,  in  relation  to  our 
can  alone  insure  success.  The  moment  that  |  internal  life,  correspond  to  worldly  possessions 
finds  us  saying,  ^'  I  am  glad  that  I  am  better  j  in  relation  to  our  external  life,  and  were  there- 


than 


my  neij 


rhbor. 


or 


.to' 

even, 


better  than  I  wish  to  see  him,"  that  moment  I  Lord 
finds   us  destitute  of  a  true  conception  of 
Christian  charity.  We  cannot  attain  to  a  healthy 
growth  of  Character   until^  smitten   by  the 


I  desire  to  be  ;  fore  signified  in  the  parabolic  language  of  the 


When  the  pMlosopher  of  old  lost  the  library 
he  had  been  all  his  life  long  collecting,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  My  books  have  done  me  little  ser- 


beauty  of  excellence,  we  worship  its  perfection  !  vice  if  they  have  not  taught  me  to  live  happily 


in  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  and,  with  hearts  fixed 
on  him,  strive,  trusting  in  his  aid,  to  be  perfect 
even  as  he  is  perfect.  In  this  effort  we  must 
shut  out  from  our  hearts  every  emotion  that 
cannot  be  admitted  into  our  prayers  to  him  for 
light  and  strength.  Are  we  sorrowful  that  our 
neighbor  is  gaining  upon  the  way  faster  than 
ourselves,  let  us  remember  that  this  emotion  is 
virtually  a  prayer  that  his  strength  may  be  les- 
sening for  our  sake ;  and  let  us  change  it  as 
quickly  as  we  can  to  a  more  earnest  longing 
after  our  own  growth,  without  comparing  our- 
selves with  any  human  being.  Elation,  if  we 
think  we  have  passed  another  in  the  race,  is  a 
vice  of  the  same  character  as  envy  at  anothei 


without  them."  He  had  made  their  contents 
his  own  by  diligent  study,  and  no  power  could 
take  this  from  him,  and  they  had  made  him 
wise  by  their  instructions,  so  that  he  could 
possess  his  soul  in  patience  under  external 
losses  of  any  kind.  The  man  who  studies 
books,  though  he  may  not  own  a  volume,  makes 
them  his  own  far  more  completely  than  th^ 
bibliomaniac  who  spends  a  fortune  in  filling 
his  library  with  choice  editions  of  works  life  is 
not  long  enough  to  read.  So  it  is  with  works 
of  art.  He  who  can  most  truly  appreciate 
them  is  he  who  really  owns  them.  One  man 
will  fill  his  house  with  pictures  and  statues  and 
all  beautiful  works  of  art,  because  the  posses- 
for  surpassing  us.  Such  envy  and  such  elation  j  sion  of  such  things  gives  distinction  in  society, 
are  children  of  that  pride  of  heart  that  shuts  !  He  collects  them,  not  because  he  loves  art,  but 
the  door  on  all  brotherly  love.  It  is  that  vice  .  because  he  loves  himself ;  and  values  them 
by  which  Cain  fell,  and  so  far  as  we  admit  it  i  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  sums  of  money 


into  our  bosoms  we  voluntarily  become  the 
children  of  Cain. 

The  Lord  tells  us  to  seek  first  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  and  its  righteousness,  and  that  all 
other  good  things  shall  be  added  unto  us.  We 
cannot  suppose  he  meant  by  this  that  the  re- 
ward of  virtue  was  to  be  found  in  houses  and 
lands,  or  worldly  wealth  of  any  kind,  although 
he  enumerated  these  things  in  the  promise;  for 
we  know  that  these  are,  perhaps,  as  often  pos- 
sessed in  abundance  by  the  basest  of  men  as  by 
the  most  virtuous.  How,  then,  are  we  to  under- 
stand this  promise  ?  To  seek  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  and  its  righteousness  is  to  serve  the 
Lord  with  all  the  heart,  and  soul,  and  mind,, 
and  strength ;  and  the  rewards  appropriate  to 
Buch  service  surely  cannot  be  counted  in  silver 
and  gold.    These  may  adorn  the  happiness 


that  virtue 


but  they  cannot  constitute 


they  have  cost  him.  Those  among  his  visitors 
who  love  art  for  its  own  sake,  and  have  learned 
to  appreciate  such  things  justly,  have  a  pleasure 
incomparably  more  interior  and  profound  in 
gazing  upon  them  than  he  who  rejoices  in 
having  paid  large  sums  of  money  for  them ; 
and  surely  no  one  of  such  visitors  would  ex- 
change his  power  of  appreciation  for  the  other's 
external  possession  of  them.  Who,  then,  is  the 
true  owner,  if  not  he  who  feels  most  delight 
in- contemplating  them,  and  who  has  the  most 
delicate  perception  of  all  their  shades  of 
beauty  1 

In  the  highest  of  all  enjoyments  of  the  eye, 
that  which  we  derive  from  the  contemplation 
of  external  nature,  the  man  whose  soul  is  most 
deeply  thrilled  by  its  beauty,  whose  heart  rises 
in  worship  as  he  gazes  upon  the  mountains  in 
their  calm  sublimity,  and  remembers  how  the 
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Lord  frequented  sucli  heiglits  for  prayer,  and 
who  wanders  beneath  the  shadows  of  the  woods, 
feeling  that  the  groves  were  God's  first  tem- 
ples/^— this  man  surely  has  the  kingdoms  of 
the  earth  in  closer  possession  than  he  who 
holds  thousands  of  acres  in  fee. 

Whatever  possessions  we  can  name,  whether 
external  or  internal,  whether  of  the  heart,  the 
head,  or  the  hand,  it  is  love  by  which  we  truly 
bold  them.  Nothing  is  ours  that  we  do  not  love, 
and  through  love  we  obtain  possession  of  all 
that  our  hearts  crave. 

The  love,  however,  that  is  so  strong  to  ob- 
tain, must  be  no  superficial  sentiment,  but  an 
inward  passion  of  the  heart.  So  long  as  we  live 
in  thought  and  imagination  we  are  very  apt  to 
mistake  mere  sentiment  for  love;  but  the  dif- 
ference will  show  itself  so  soon  as  we  begin  to 
act.  Sentiment  is  soon  wearied  by  labor  and 
difficulty  in  its  pursuit  of  mental  attainment, 
soon  disgusted  by  squalor  or  offended  by  in- 
gratitude in  its  attempts  at  benevolence,  soon 
discouraged  by  the  hardness  of  its  own  heart 
when  it  endeavors  to  acquire  self-control,  or  to 
gain  such  virtues  as  seem  in  the  abstract  lovely 
and  delightful.  In  short,  sentiment  wants  a 
royal  road  to  whatever  it  strives  to  reach. 
Love,  on  the  contrary,  is  too  much  in  earnest 
to  be  dismayed  by  any  impediment.  It  will 
not  stop  half-way  and  make  excuses  for  its 
short-comings.  It  rests  not  in  its  course  until 
it  has  gained  what  it  seeks;  and  then  it  rests 
not  long,  for  all  true  love  grows  by  what  it 
feeds  on/^  and  every  height  of  excellence  we 
reach  does  but  enlarge  the  field  of  vision  and 
show  us  new  countries  to  be  won. 

Admitting  love  to  be,  indeed,  this  intense 
and  all-pervading  power,  and  the  very  life  of 
our  souls,  the  importance  of  training  ourselves 
to  love  only  that  which  is  pure  and  true  at 
once  becomes  manifest.  The  heights  of  heaven 
are  not  further  from  the  depths  of  hell  than 
are  the  results  that  come  to  us  if  we  seek  the 
pure  and  the  true  from  those  which  inevitably 
occur  when  the  choice  falls  upon  the  impure 
and  the  false.  Let  no  one  think  to  dwell  in 
safety  because  he  has  not  deliberately  said  to 
himself,  I  choose  the  impure  and  the  false  f 
for  if  the  pure  and  the  true  be  not  deliberately 
and  voluntarily  chosen,  the  heart  of  its  own  in- 
herent selfishness  and  worldliness  will  uncon- 
sciously sink  gradually,  but  surely,  into  the 
impure  and  the  false.  There  is  no  halfway 
resting-place  for  humanity  between  good  and 
evil.  We  are  always  sinking,  unless  we  are 
rising;  going  backward,  unless  we  are  pressing 
forward. 

(To  be  concluded,) 


The  true  and  the  good  resemble  gold.  Gold 
seldom  appears  obvious  and  solid,  but  it  per- 
vades invisibly  the  bodies  that  contain  it." 


THREE  KINGDOMS. 

1.  "  The  kingdom  of  Christ  in  this  world, 
ruling  and  reigning  in  the  minds  of  regenerate 
men,  by  his  grace  and  Spirit,  as  King  of  Salem, 
Prince  of  Righteousness  and  peace,  in  all  them 
that  believe  and  obey  ;  who  are  the  children  of 
this  kingdom  in  divine  communion.''' 

2.  "  The  kincrdoms  of  men,  established  by  the 
providence  of  God,  for  the  government  of  the 
world  in  its  natural  state,  for  the  preservation 
of  life,  liberty,  character,  property  ;  the  better 
sort  of  men,  in  a  moral  social  state,  being  chil- 
dren of  this  kingdom." 

3.  "  The  kingdom  of  Antichrist,  being  a  false 
show,  counterfeit,  and  pretence  of  Christianity, 
under  which  all  cruelties  and  oppressions  are 
and  have  been  acted  to  the  destruction  of  life, 
limb,  liberty,  property,  and  religion.  And 
the  children  of  this  kingdom  are  professing 
Christ,  but  living  to  themselves ;  being  called 
by  hopes  of  honor,  power  and  advantages  in 
this  world,  against  the  natural  and  common  in- 
terest of  the  rest  of  mankind." — T.  Story^s 
Conversations. 


MEMORANDUM  BY  WILLIAM  HICKLING  PRES- 
COTT. 

^-  My  forty-ninth  birthday,"  he  says,  and 
my  twenty-fifth  birthday;  a  quarter  of  a  centu- 
ry the  one,  and  nearly  half  a  century  the  other. 
An  English  notice  of  me  last  month  speaks  of 
5ae  as  being  on  the  sunny  side  of  forty-five. 
My  life  has  been  pretty  much  on  the  sunny 
side,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  a  singular  for- 
tunate position  in  life,  to  inestimable  parents, 
who  both,  until  a  few  months  since,  were  pre- 
served to  me  in  health  of  mind  and  body,  a 
wife,  who  has  shared  my  few  troubles  real  and 
imaginary,  and  my  many  blessings,  with  the 
sympathy  of  another  self,  a  cheerful  temper,  in 
spite  of  some  drawbacks  on  the  score  of  health, 
and  easy  circumstances,  which  have  enabled 
me  to  consult  my  own  inclinations  in  the  di- 
rection and  amount  of  my  studies.  Family, 
friends,  fortune, — these  have  furnished  me 
materials  for  enjoyment  greater  and  more  con- 
stant than  is  granted  to  most  men.  Lastly,  I 
must  not  omit  my  books,  the  love  of  letters, 
which  I  have  always  cultivated,  and  which  has 
proved  my  solace, — invariable  solace  under  af- 
flictions mental  and  bodily,  and  of  both  I  have 
had  my  share, — and  which  have  given  me  the 
means  of  living  for  others  than  myself, — of  liv- 
ing, I  may  hope,  when  my  own  generation  shall 
have  passed  away.  If  what  I  have  done  shall 
be  permitted  to  go  down  to  after  times,  and  my 
soul  shall  be  permitted  to  mingle  with  those  of 
the  wise  and  good  of  future  generations,  I  have 
not  lived  in  vain.  I  have  many  intimations 
that  1  am  now  getting  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
hill,  and  as  I  go  down,  the  shadows  will  grow 
longer  and  darker.    May  the  dear  companion 
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who  has  accompanied  me  thus  far  be  permitted 
to  go  with  me  to  the  close,  till  we  sleep  togeth- 
er at  the  foot,  as  tranquilly  as  we  have  lived. — 

Ticknors  Life  of  Prescott. 


What  has  memory  to  do  with  morals? — 
Converse  with  the  old  men  of  threescore  years 
and  ten,  and  the  question  is  easily  answered. 
The  eye  has  become  dim,  the  ear  dull  of  hear- 
ing, and  the  things  now  transpiring  fail  to 
interest  him.  Pie  no  longer  lives  in  the  busy 
present,  but  his  thoughts  and  conversation  are 
on  the  past.  "The  scenes  of  his  childhood,  the 
sports  and  companions  of  his  youth,  the  bright 
eyes  and  laughing  faces  on  which  his  young 
^  eyes  rested,  in  which  his  young  heart  delighted 
■  — these  visit  him  again  in  his  solitude,  as  he 
•  sits  in  his  chair  by  the  quiet  fireside.  He  leads 
again  his  bride  to  the  altar.  He  brings  home 
toys  for  his  children,  and  again  enters  into 
their  sports.'^  He  talks  of  the  wars  and  polit- 
ical agitations  of  -his  youthful  years.  Thus  the 
aged  recall  the  past,  and  upon  the  manner  in 
which  this  past  has  been  spent,  whether  well 
or  ill,  depends  their  happiness  or  their  misery. 
— Del.  Co.  Rcpuhlican. 


"  With  the  approach  of  old  age,  I  experi- 
enced, as  never  before,  that  the  living  spirit  in 
man  is  every  thing,  his  knowledge  nothing. — 

Jacohi. 


WHY  BEES  WORK  IN  THE  DARK. 

A  lifetime  might  be  spent  in  investigating 
the  mysteries  hidden  in  a  beehive,  and  still  hali' 
of  the  secrets  would  be  undiscovered.  The  for- 
mation of  the  cell  has  long  been  a  gelebrated 
problem  for  the  mathematician,  whilst  the 
changes  which  the  honey  undergoes  offer  at 
least  an  equal  interest  to  the  chemist-  Every 
one  knows  what  honey,  fresh  from  the  comb,  is 
like.  It  is  a  clear  yellow  syrup,  without  a  trace 
of  solid  sugar  in  it.  Upon  straining,  however,  it 
gradually  assumes  a  crystalline  appearance — it 
candies^  as  the  saying  is,  and  ultimately  becomes 
a  solid  lump  of  sugar.  It  has  not  been  suspect- 
ed that  this  change  was  due  to  a  photographic 
action ;  that  the  same  agent  which  alters  the 
molecular  arrangement  of  the  iodide  of  silver 
on  the  excited  collodion  plate,  and  determines 
the  formations  of  camphor  and  iodine  crystals  in 
a  bottle  causes  the  syrupy  honey  to  assume  a  crys- 
talline form.  This,  however,  is  the  case.  M. 
Scheidler  has  inclosed  honey  in  stoppered  flasks, 
some  of  which  he  has  kept  in  perfect  darkness, 
whilst  others  have  been  exposed  to  the  light. 
The  invariable  results  have  been,  that  the  sunned 
portion  rapidly  crystallizes,  whilst  that  kept  in 
the  dark  has  remained  perfectly  liquid.  We 
now  see  why  bees  are  so  careful  to  work  in  per- 
fect darkness,  and  why  they  are  so  careful  to 


to  obscure  the  glass  windows  which  are  some- 
times placed  in  their  hives.  The  existence  of 
their  young  depends  on  the  liquidity  of  the  sac- 
charine food  presented  to  them,  and  if  light 
were  allowed  access  to  this,  the  syrup  would 
gradually  acquire  a  more  or  less  solid  consisten- 
cy ]  it  would  seal  up  the  cells,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility prove  fatal  to  the  inmates  of  the  hive.— 
Chronicle  of  Oj)tics"  in  the  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Science. 

FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 
SOAVING   LITTLE  SEEDS. 

Little  Bessie  had  got  a  present  of  a  new 
book,  and  she  eagerly  opened  it  to  look  at  the 
first  picture.  It  was  the  picture  of  a  boy  sit- 
ting by  the  side  of  a  stream,  and  throwing  seeds 
into  the  water. 

"  I  wonder  what  this  picture  is  about,"  said 
she;  "  why  does  the  boy  throw  seeds  into  the 
water  ?" 

Oh,  I  know,"  said  her  brother  Edward, 
who  had  been  looking  at  the  book,  "  he  is  sow- 
ing the  seeds  of  water-lilies." 

"  But  how  small  the  seeds  look,"  said 
Bessie.  "  It  seems  strange  to  think  that  large 
plants  should  grow  from  such  little  things." 

"  You  are  sowing  just  su(?h  tiny  seeds  every 
day,  Bessie,  and  they  will  come  up  large,  strong 
plants  after  awhile,"  said  her  father. 

"  Oh,  no,  father ;  I  have  not  planted  any 
seeds  for  a  long  time." 

'<  I  have  seen  my  daughter  sow  a  number  of 
seeds  to-day." 

Bessie  looked  puzzled,  and  her  father  smiled, 
and  said,  "  Yes,  I  have  watched  you  planting 
flowers,  and  trees,  and  weeds,  to-day." 

"Now  I  know  that  you  are  joking,  for  I 
would  not  plant  ugly  weeds." 

"  I  shall  have  to  tell  you  what  I  mean. 
When  you  laid  aside  that  interesting  book,  and 
attended  to  what  your  brother  wished  done, 
you  were  sowing  seeds  of  kindness  and 
love.  When  you  broke  the  dish  that  you 
knew  your  mother  valued,  and  came  instantly 
and  told  her,  you  were  sowing  seeds  of 
truth.  When  you  took  the  cup  of  cold  water 
to  the  poor  woman  at  the  gate,  you  were  .sowing 
seeds  of  mercy.  These  are  all^  beautiful 
flowers,  Bessie,  and  will  grow  up  brightly  and 
sweetly,  if  you  water  them  well  by  a  constant 
repetition  of  these  acts.  But,  more  than  all,  I 
hope  that  my  little  girl  has  been  planting  the 
great  tree  of  Move  to  Grod,'  and  that  she  will 
tend  and  watch  it,  and  allow  it  to  grow  and 
spread  until  its  branches  reach  the  skies,  and 
meet  before  his  throne." 

"  And  the  weeds,  father  ?" 

"  When  you  were  impatient  while  baby  was 
cross,  you  sowed  the  seeds  of  ill-temper.  When 
you  spoke  crossly  to  Robert  you  planted  anger. 
When  you  waited  sometime  alter  your  mother 
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called  you,  you  sowed  disobedience  and  selfish- 
ness. These  are  all  noxious  weeds.  Pull  them 
up  by  the  root,  my  child.  Do  not  suffer  them 
to  grow  in  your  garden,  or  they  will  completely 
overrun  it." — Children's  Friend.. 


■  "  Nothing  tends  more  to  bring  confusion 
and  death  into  arts  and  morals,  than  when  men 
kindly  transfer  the  experience  of  one  age  to 
another." 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SECUND  MONTH  11,  1865, 


Atjti-Slavery  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution.— The  following  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution submitting  to  the  Legislatures  of  the 
several  States  the  proposition  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  was  adopted  by 
the  House  on  the  31st  ult. 

"  Be  it  resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  Congress  assembled,  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  concurring,^  That  the  following  articles 
be  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 
States  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  when  ratified  by  three- 
fourths  of  said  Legislatures  shall  be  valid  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  as  a  part  of  the  said  Con- 
stitution, viz  : 

Article  13th — Section  1.  Neither  slave- 
ry nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have 
been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the 
United  States  or  any  place  subject  to  their 
jurisdiction. 

"  Sec.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  en- 
force this  article  by  appropriate  legislation.^' 

We  extract,  from  the  Washington  Chronicle, 
some  account  of  the  scene  in  the  House  of  Eep- 
resentatives  when  the  speaker  announced  that 
the  joint  resolution  had  passed. 

"  There  was  a  momentary  lull,  when  as  by  an 
electric  shock,  the  exultant  shouts  of  the 
friends  of  freedom  rung  through  the  Hall.  The 
scene  beggars  description.  It  was  the  subli- 
mest  outbreak  of  popular  enthusiasm  we  ever 
witnessed.  Men  sprang  to  their  feet,  throwing 
up  their  arms  exultantly,  and  crying  out  at  the 
top  of  their  voices.  Fair  women  waved  their 
handkerchiefs  and  joined  in  the  loud  huzzas. 
Many  a  bright  eye  glistened,  and  many  a  heart 
was  too  full  for  utterance  over  this  memorable 
hour  of  our  national  regeneration.  When  this 
tempest  of  excitement,  which  lasted  for  several 
minutes,  and  seemed  to  find  no  adequate  out- 
let, had  partially  subsided,  a  motion  was  made 


to  adjourn,  and  the  Opposition  insisted  on  the 
ayes  and  nays.  The  mechanical  roll-call  acted 
as  a  brake,  and  slowly  toned  the  House  down 
to  something  of  its  ordinary  decorum,  while 
the  assembled  crowd  surged  out  in  the  midst  of 
a  patriotic  enthusiasm  that  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. 

This  event  will  thrill  the  nation.  It  will 
carry  joy  to  the  homes  of  freemen  everywhere. 
For  the  amendment  is  secure.  The  State  Leg- 
islatures will  promptly  ratify  the  action  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  The  principle  > 
of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  will  become 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  Maine  will  send 
endorsed  the  edict  of  freedom  to  the  teeming 
valley  of  the  Mississippi.  It  will  come  approv- 
ed from  the  thousands  of  freemen  who  line  the 
banks  of  the  great  Father  of  W^aters  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  land  of  Gold  :  and 
the  guardians  of  the  national  honor  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  will  echo  back  the  demand: 
Give  us  a  republic  without  a  slave — a  nation  of 
freemen  without  a  master." 

The  passage  of  this  amendment,  abolishing 
slavery,  was  communicated  by  the  Governor  of 
Maryland  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
that  State  on  the  Isfc  inst.,  and  immediately  ap- 
proved by  that  body.  Thus  Maryland  was  the 
first  to  ratify  the  resolution.  It  was  subsequently 
adopted  by  the  Legislatures  of  Illinois,  Rhode 
Island,  Michigan,  New  York,  Massachusetti>, 
West  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania, 

It  is  truly  cheering  to  witness  the  responses 
of  so  many  States  to  the  national  effort  to  intro- 
duce justice  into  our  legal  code.  Yerily  the 
Lord  is  over  all  His  works,  "  For  the  sighing  of 
the  poor  and  the  crying  of  the  needy  he  will 
arise.'' 


Died,  in  King,  Canada  West,  on  the  Tth  of  1st 
month,  1865,  John  Watson,  aged  87  years;  a  mem- 
ber of  Yonge  St.  Monthly  Meeting,  and  a  minister 
for  3*7  years.  In  the  decease  of  this  dear  Friend, 
one  of  the  pillars  of  the  church  has  been  removed. 
He  was  a  consistent  and  steady  advocate  for  the 
education  and  elevation  of  the  lower  classes,  with- 
out distinction  of  nation  or  color. 

In  his  every-day  life  he  was  a  bright  example  of 
Christian  purity ;  firm  and  upright,  in  the  support 
of  what  he  believed  to  be  right,  and  er.dued  with 
that  spirit  of  gentle  forbearance  which  w^on  for  him 
the  love  and  esteem  of  those  around  him.  He  was 
retiring  in  disposition  but  pleasant  and  cheerful  in 
the  social  circle,  and  the  general  quietness  of  bis 
deportment  gave  evidence  that  his  abiding  was  with 
the  Master.  IJis  ministry  was  pertinent  and  edify- 
ing, and  though  his  words  were  usually  few,  his 
communications  w^ere  attended  with  life  and  power. 
Though  his  years  were  lengthened  beyond  three 
score  and  ten,  yet  his  mind  continued  bright,  and 
he  patiently  endured  the  suffering  attendant  on  the 
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fihort  illness  which  terminated  his  life,  expressinf? 
his  readiness  for  the  great  change.  The  funeral, 
which  took  place  on  the  10th  of  1st  month,  was 
largely  attended. 

Died,  of  a  short  illness,  in  Greenwich,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  18th  of  1st  month,  1865,  Sarah,  wife  of  Gideon 
Baker,  and  daughter-in  law  of  Reuben  Baker,  in 
the  47th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Easton 
Monthly  Meetirg,  N.  Y.  We  doubt  not  but  she 
has  entered  into  that  rest  which  is  prepared  for  the 
righteous  only.  e.  a.  b. 

 ,  on  the  22d  of  5th  month.  1864.  William  J., 

Bon  of  William  Wade  and  Sarah  M.  Griscom,  aged 
nearly  21  months. 

 ,  on  the  mh  of  8th  month,  1864,  Sarah 

Phebb,  daughter  of  John  M.  and  Debbie  G.  H.  Dick- 
enson, aged  8  months  and  6  days;  member  of 
Sadsbury  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  ,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  1st  inst.,  Samuel 

Barry,  in  the  V7th  year  of  his  age. 


FRIENDS   SOCIAL  LYCEUM. 

LECTURE  BY    JOHN  .T.  WHITE — SUBJECT,  "  MASSACRE  OF 
ST.  BARTHOLOMEW." 

The  Lecturer  remarked,  "  Some  weeks  since, 
i  question  had  been  given  him,  as  to  the  cotem- 
porary  sovereigns  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
;holomew.  In  answering  it,  he  had  stated  that 
Ihe  subject  would  form  a  good  centre  piece  for  an 
listorical  picture,  which  he  now  proposed  to  illus- 
trate. This  event  he  considered  the  culmination 
)f  a  contest  such  as  the  world  had  rarely,  if  ever, 
before  witnessed,  viz  :  that  between  Catholicism 
^nd  Protestantism,  France  was,  at  that  time,  the 
battle  ground  of  the  combatants.  The  parties 
there  were  very  equally  divided  in  power,  the 
|ueen  mother,  Catharine  of  Medicis,  who  virtual 
y  ruled  in  the  name  of  her  son  Charles  IX,  hav- 
ng  previously  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Hugue- 
lots,  or  French  Protestants,  but  having  after- 
prards  joined  the  CathoHc  League,  headed  by  the 
powerful  family  of  Guise.  Europe  was  a  deep- 
ly interested  spectator,  and  the  news  of  this 
keadful  occurrence  was  received  with  widely 
iifferent  manifestations  of  feeling.  In  Protest- 
mt  Germany  and  England  it  excited  the  most 
profound  horror  and  sorrow.  The  ambassador 
)f  France,  charged  with  ^an  apology  to  the 
30urt  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  received  but  the 
)arest  diplomatic  courtesy  of  an  audience, 
imid  the  tokens  of  mourning  and  the  strongest 
narks  of  grief  and  detestation  for  the  act.  On 
.he  other  hand  the  courts  at  Madrid  and  Rome 
iisplayed  the  most  unequivocal  signs  of  joy  and 
■ejoicing  at  tbe  destruction  of  so  many 
leretics. 

In  order  to  estimate  properly  this  contest  we 
nust  ascend  in  history  to  the  middle  ages,  and 
!Ontemplate  that  colossal  power  whicli  it  was 
aainly  the  object  of  the  Reformation  to  over- 
hrow.  R(5me,  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
imes,  has  been  mistress  of  the  world.  In 
»oth,  he  considered,  by  very  much  the  same 


means,  the  entire  subordination  of  the  wmi, 
and  the  family,  to  the  jState.  The  empire  of 
ancient  Rome  was  one  of  physical  force.  Frona 
the  time  of  her  kings,  if  they  be  not  apocryphal, 
as  some  critics  attempt  to  show,  the  policy  of 
Rome  was  steady  and  persistent  in  her  career 
of  territorial  aggrandizement.  For  this  end 
her  discipline  and  institutions  were  admirably 
adapted.  Conquest  was  the  rule,  but  having 
conquered,  she  conciliated  and  incorporated 
the  vanquished  as  much  as  practicable,  at 
least  in  her  earlier  history,  with  herself.  But 
throughout,  the  individual  and  the  family 
were  of  very  secondary  importance  compared 
to  the  Empire.  In  this  they  were  in  many 
points  like  the  French  of  our  own  day.  What 
the  English  and  Americans  call  "  home"  was 
a  word  not  known  in  the  sense  so  delightful 
and  so  prized  by  us.  Every  Roman  was  but  a 
part  of  that  vast  machine,  the  State.  Even 
Cicero,  whose  letters  to  Atticus,  give  us  the  evi- 
dence of  a  man  endued  with  the  warmest  do- 
mestic feelings,  sunk  them  ail  in  his  master 
passion  for  glory.  The  Fabian  family  sent 
forth  an  army  of  more  than  three  hundred  to 
combat  the  Veii,  and  it  is  said  they  fell  to  a 
man  on  the  field.  Their  whole  history  exhib- 
its but  the  same  relation  between  the  individ- 
uals and  the  State. 

The  dominion  of  modern  Rome,  though  of  a 
spiritual  character,  was  far  more  absolute.  Its 
rise,  from  about  the  fifth  to  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury exhibits  the  same  centralizing  tendency, 
until  at  the  latter  period,  Pope  Gregory  VII., 
better  known  perhaps  as  Hildebrand,  the 
Napoleon  of  the  Papacy,  achieved  the  finishing 
stroke,  by  the  absolute  interdiction  of  marriage 
to  the  clergy,  and  the  prohibition  of  investi- 
ture by  the  laity.  A  long  contest  ensued  there- 
on, with  the  emperor  of  Germany,  Henry  IV, 
attended  with  various  fortunes,  but  ending  in  his 
complete  submission  to  the  Pope.  A  better  illus- 
tration of  the  papal  power  could  hardly  be  fur- 
nished than  the  fact  that  the  corpse  of  this  em- 
peror, who  died  under  excommunication,  lay 
unburied  for  five  years. 

We  are  better  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  England,  than  with  that  of  the  Continental 
nations,  and  may  draw  therefrom  a  more  satis- 
factory illustration  of  this  enormous  power. 
William  the  Conquerer  was  a  cotemporary  of 
Hildebrand,  and  from  his  period,  the  contest 
between  this  foreign  ecclesiastical  domination 
and  the  ordinary  civil  authority  was  continual- 
ly waged,  down  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
The  people  of  England  formed  t  wo  great  classes, 
the  clergy  and  laity.  When  a  man  entered 
the  church  he  became,  in  law,  civiily  dead. 
His  property  passed  to  his  relatives,  if  not 
given  to  the  religious  order  he  might  join.  And 
his  existence  merged  in  the  corporation  of 
which  he  became  a  member,  whether  of  this  or 
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tliat  order  of  friars,  this  abbey  or  that  mouas- 
tery,  the  whole  of  which  formed  a  part  of  that 
vast  machinery  governed  by  the  one  head  at 
Rome,  and  regulated  absolutely  by  the  one  law 
of  obedience  to  its  decrees.  .Conceive,  therefore, 
the  efloctiveness  of  this  great  army  of  men  (and, 
women  also,)  having  no  social  affiliation  with 
their  fellow  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  human 
family — no  ties  of  husband  and  wife — of  parent 
and  child — no  bond  but  that  solitary  link 
of  communion  with  each  other.  And  these, 
in  theory  at  least,  were  the  guardians  of  the 
dearest  interests  of  society — the  keepers  of  the 
conscience — the  sole  dispensers  to  their  fellow 
pilgrims  of  the  manifold  grace  of  Grod.  The 
result  of  such  an  order  of  men,  severed  from 
all  natural  ties  to  society,  and  entering  like  the 
frogs  into  the  very  kneading  troughs  of  the 
Egyptians,  within  the  sanctuary  of  every  home, 
could  not  be  salutary.  And  accordingly,  we 
are  presented  by  the  historian  with  a  never 
ceasing  contest  beween  the  encroachments  of 
clerical  usurpation  and  the  resistance  of  king, 
barons  and  people.  Being  corporations,  or 
artificial  persons  which  in  law  never  die,  the 
lands,  those  abbeys,  monasteries,  or  other  bodies 
acquired,  were  continually  widening,  and  legis- 
lative enactments,  called  statutes  of  mortmain, 
were  from  time  to  time  necessary,  to  prevent 
all  from  falling  into  their  hands.  Their  func- 
tions brought  them' to  administer  to  the  dying, 
and  the  broad  acres  of  the  church  were  richly 
enlarged  by  the  gifts  for  ^'  pious  uses/^  which 
the  promises  of  heavenly  treasure  extorted  from 
the  necessities  of  the  remorseful  penitents.  We 
have  their  type  in  the  scribes  and  pharisees, 
when  rebuked  by  our  Saviour.  "  For  Moses 
said,  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother.  But 
ye  say,  If  a  man  shall  say  to  his  father  or 
mother,  it  is  corbin,  that  is  tosay,  a  gift,  by 
whatsoever  thou  mightest  be  profited  by  me : 
^he  shall  be  free.  And  ye  suffer  him  no  more 
to  do  aught  for  his  father  or  his  mother.^' 

The  translators  have  made  rather  buno;lino: 
work ;  but  the  meaning  of  the  passage  is  this  : 
If  a  man  wished  to  avoid  the  support  of  his 
necessitous  parents;  a  duty  enjoined  by  Moses, 
as  it  is  by  every  enlightened  lawgiver,  Jie  de- 
voted that  part  of  his  means  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  assigned  for  this  purposcj  to 
God :  not  indeed  with  the  intention  of  apply- 
ing it  to  sacred  purposes,  but  that  the  mere 
saying,  Let  it  be  corbin,'^  might  make  it  im- 
possible to  assign  it  to  the  use  against  which 
the  vow  was  made.  The  Pharisees  held  that 
this  absolved  him  from  the  duty  of  supporting 
his  father  and  mother.  In  more  modern  times 
the  astuteness  of  the  clergy  rarely  failed  how- 
ever, in  getting  the  gift  so  devoted,  even  in 
despite  of  the  many  legal  enactments  on  the 
English  statute  book  to  prevent  them. 

An  illustration  of  the  power  of  modern  Rome 


is  furnished  in  its  quarrels  with  kings.  Fc 
instance,  the  Pope  excommunicated  King  Joh^ 
of  England,  and  laid  the  kingdom  under  an  icp 
terdict.  While  this  lasted,  no  ecclesiastic8j| 
function  could  be  fulfilled.  Conceive  the  wretch!; 
edness  of  a  family  whose  newly-born  child,  bej 
lieved  by  it  to  stand  in  mortal  sin,  could  no 
be  received  by  baptism  into  the  Church,  th 


alone  means  of  salvation.  Imagine  the  coej 
sternation  of  a  young  couple,  who  could  not  b 
lawfully  married ;  for  marriage  was  a  sacrs 
ment  to  be  performed  only  by  the  clergy.  Pic 
ture  the  despair  of  a  dying  man,  from  whoB 
was  cut  off  the  absolution  of  the  Church,  firml 
believed  by  him  to  be  his  alone  passport  ti 
heaven.  We  need  not  wonder  that  under  sue 
a  pressure,  the  king  was  speedily  brought  t 
unconditional  and  abject  submission. 

The  lecturer  then  touched  upon  the  histor 
of  the  Reformation  in  Germany,  the  manne 
in  which  Henry  VIII.  threw  off  the  Papal  yok 
in  England;  and  said,  that  the  key  to  thi 
dreadful  massacre  under  consideration,  woul 


be  found  in  the  habits  of  thought  derived  b 
Catharine  of  Medicis  from  Italy,  the  land  of  he 
birth.  To  illustrate  it,  he  narrated  the  histor 
of  Sixtus  y.,  formerly  Cardinal  Montalto,  wh 
for  some  seventeen  years  counterfeited  the  ap 
pearance  of  an  extremely  decrepid  old  man 
and  by  this  hypocrisy  gained  the  tiara  or  tripl 
crown — who  then,  for  the  five  years  he  livec 
ruled  Rome  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  displaye 
the  energies  of  a  master  spirit  in  the  affairs  c 
Europe.  The  outcroppings  of  popular  feelin 
were  exemplified  by  some  dialogues  betwee 
Pasquin  and  Marferio,  two  ancient  statues  bi 
which  the  Romans  were  accustomed  to  givi 
vent  to  their  squibs  against  the  governmen 
The  character  of  Machiavelli  was  then  ir 
stanced  as  a  remarkable  puzzle  to  critics — 
most  eminent  man  in  public  service,  and  c 
unblemished  character — a  great  philosophe 
historian  and  scholar;  one  of  the  four  grei 
men,  viz.,  Galileo,  Michael  Angelo,  Alfiere  an 
Machiavelli,  buried  in  the  Church  of  Sanfc 
Croce,  at  Florence — four  minds,  said  Byron 
^' which,  like  the  elements,  might  furnish  fort 
creation."  He  in  his  greatness  was  scarcel 
inferior  to  Bacon,  and  his  peer  in  littlenesi 
For  he  wrote  a  work,  carlled  the  "  Prince,"  i 
which  everything  wicked  and  infamous  is  just 
j  fied  as  State  policy.  Hence  Machiavelliaj; 
I  ism,  in  politics,  signified  very  much  whj 
I  Jesuitism  does  in  religion  :  "  the  end  just 
fies  the  means,"  or  "  do  evil  that  good 
come"— maxims  both  immoral  and  opposed 
all  right  teaching.  As  Catharine  of  Medicis  ws 
from  Florence,  these  examples  were  introduce 
to  show  the  character  of  her  educatior,  and  thi 
train  of  thought  from  which  we  wight  expei 
a  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  As  a  silv( 
lining  to  this  dark  cloud,  he  then  asked  tl 
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udience  to  cross  with  him  to  the  spot  on  which 
stood,  and  contemplate  its  antithesis  in  the 
Bttlement  of  William  Penn.  No  such  teach- 
3g  as  that  of  Machiavelli,  no  such  hypocrisy 
s  that  of  Sixtus  V.,  produced  that  remarkable 
ompact  under  the  Kensington  elm-tree — the 
nly  treaty,  says  Voltaire,  made  without  an 
ath,  and  which  was  never  broken.  It  was  no 
rimitive  innocence,  no  pastoral  simplicity  of 
haracter  Le  had  to  encounter,  for  the  Indian 
as  known — the  Puritans  had  tried  him,  and 
Brtified  him  as  fit  only  for  extermination, 
fee  war  of  King  Philip  was  ended — the  last 
f  the  Wampanoags  had  fallen— and  both  the 
few  England  and  Virginia  colonies  had 
larked  their  settlements  with  crimson  stains, 
et  Penn  went  among  them  on  the  apostolic 
mndation,  "  We  seek  not  yours,  but  you." 
.nd  he  conquered  them — bound  them  to  him 
ith  hooks  of  steel.  So  fast  that  even  to  our 
me  they  cling  still  to  the  representatives  of 
nas.  When  Penn  told  Charles  II.  he  ex- 
3Cted  to  buy  his  land  of  the  Indians—"  Why, 
lan,"  said  the  King,  you've  bought  it  already 
■  me."  This  was  true — and  it  constitutes  the 
gal  title  to  all  our  land — originally  the  Pope, 
Christ's  vicar  on  earth,  granted  the  lands  of  the 
Bathen  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  the  gospel, 
he  Kings  who  succeeded  Henry  VIII.  claimed 
16  same  right.  But  Penn  also  bought  fairly 
'the  Indians,  and  the  policy  has  been  followed 
J  the  United  States.  The  Indian  title  is  re- 
)gnized  in  law  but  as  one  barely  of  occupancy, 
id  to  be  extinguished  by  the  government  only, 
n  anecdote  was  told  of  Penn.  In  a  treaty  for 
nd,  the  Indians  thought  they  had  sold  for  too 
ttle.  Penn's  adviser  wanted  them  held  to 
lis  bargain;  it  would  be  a  bad  precedent  to 
low  the  contract  to  be  changed.  But  Penn 
ought  otherwise ;  so  he  inquired  how  much 
3uld  satisfy  them — a  few  more  blankets — 
me  more  match  coats,  and  other  little  matters 
iar  to  savage  simplicity,  but  of  no  account  to 
vilized  industry.  Penn  ordered  them  to  be 
ven,  and  the  Indians  left  with  every  mani- 
3tation  of  joy.  See,"  he  said,  "  this  cloud 
bich  might  have  burst  on  us  in  the  most  ter- 
ble  of  calamities  to  the  settler,  an  Indian  war, 
ssipated  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  forbear- 
ice  and  kindness."  This  was  true  diplomacy 
id  s.tatesmanship ;  and,  accordingly,  during 
e  70  years  in  which  Friends  controlled  the 
•vernment  of  Pennsylvania,  th^  dreams  of  the  ! 
icients  of  a  pastoral  Arcadia,  a  garden  of  the 
esperides,  a  golden  age  in  which  vice  and  | 
ime  are  unknown,  were  more  nearly  realized 
an  ever  yet  before  upon  this  earth.  | 
After  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  i 
hich  80.000  and  some  say  70,000  Protestants  j 
Bre  butchered  throughout  France,  the  polit-  j 
il  power  of  the  Huguenots  weaned.  The  pol-  j 
J  of  cardinal  Richelieu  was  principally  to 


destroy  them  and  humble  the  French  nobility. 

He  besieged  them  in  Rochelle,  and  to  cut  oflf 
their  supplies  from  the  British  fleet,  built  an 
enormous  mole  across  an  arm  of  the  sea.  As 
Alexander  the  Great  had  conquered  Tyre  by 
filling  the  sea  to  reach  it,  so  this  minister  by 
the  same  operation  shut  out  the  sea  from  their 
devoted  city,  and  it  fell  by  famine.  In  the 
following  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  at  the  instance  of  his  wife 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  completed  the  ruin  of 
these  unhappy  dissenters  from  the  established 
religion.  They  were  by  this  deprived  of  nearly 
all  legal  protection  from  their  enemies,  and  about 
half  a  million  immediately  left  the  kingdom — 
as  many  more  subsequently  followed.  The  best 
industry  of  France  went  to  build  up  other  na- 
tions. England  owes  her  flourishing  establish- 
ment of  silk  weavers  at  Spitalsfield,  to  this  suici- 
dal act  of  her  neighbor — and  various  other 
settlements  of  these  exiles  have  helped  to  en- 
rich the  more  tolerant  nations  of  Europe, 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

PETROLEUM  AND  KINDRED  SUBSTANCES,  NO.  I. 
BY  G.  P. 

It  is  but  a  brief  period  since  this  article  first 
became  known,  either  by  name  or  character,  ex- 
cept to  a  few  scientific  men,  and  their  acquaint- 
ance with  it  was  so  slight  and  indefinite,  as 
scarcely  to  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  knowledge. 
Among  the  most  intelligent  readers,  it  was 
merely  known  that  some  springs  and  sluggish 
streams  in  various  localities  in  our  country  bore 
upon  their  surface  an  inflammable  oil-like  sub- 
stance, almost  without  a  name ;  and  that  from 
the  shores  and. bottom  of  the  Dead  Sea,  oozed  a 
somewhat  similar  substance,  called  asphaltum, 
from  asphaltites,  the  ancient  name  of  that  sea  or 
lake. 

A  modification  of  the  same  article,  and  un- 
der the  name  of  naphtha,  was  also  known  at 
Genoa,  and  a  petroleum-like  substance  resem- 
bling tar,  and  used  for  a  long  time  as  a  substi- 
tute for  that  article,  has  been  known  to  flow 
from  a  spring  in  the  Island  of  Zante  ;  but  the 
great  resource  it  now  furnishes,  and  promises 
to  furnish,  for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of 
the  human  family,  through  future  ages,  appears 
not  to  have  been  contemplated. 

It  is  only  about  three  or  four  years  since  an 
intelligent  newspaper  correspondent,  who  was 
collecting  information  upon  the  subject  in  the 
vicinity  of  Oil  Creek,  announced  the  almost 
startling  intelligence,  that  the  wells  were  pro- 
ducing not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
barrels  per  day,  a  quantity  then  considered  so 
large,  that  he  ventured  to  predict,  the  supply 
could  not  reasonably  be  relied  upon  for  the  fu- 
ture, as  some  of  the.  springs  or  wells  were  fail- 
ing, and  others  had  become  exhausted  ;  but  in- 
stead of  the  prediction   being   verified,  the 
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present  daily  yield  is  represented  by  some  as 
beiug  not  less  than  ten  thousand  barrels. 

The  indications,  therefore,  are,  not  that  the 
issues  will  diminish,  but  that  the  supply,  both 
in  our  own.  and  in  foreign  countries,  will  even- 
tually exceed  the  consumption  at  remunerative 
prices  ;  and,  as  a  probable  consequence,  many 
who  are  embarking  so  eao:erly  in  the  various 
oil-seeking  enterprises  of  the  present  day,  will 
realize  serious  pecuniary  losses. 

Citizens  need  not  be  informed,  for  the  news- 
papers bear  evidence,  that  the  oil-bearing  re- 
gions of  our  country  are  becoming  objects  of 
extravagant  and  adventurous  speculation.  The 
nominal  or  assumed  value  of  oil  stock,  now  be- 
ing thrown  upon  the  market  for  sale,  is  proba- 
bly not  less  tlian  fifty  million  dollars,  and  by 
some  estimated  at  more  than  double  that  sum  ; 
would  it  not  be  prudent,  therefore,  for  Friends 
who  contemplate  investing  in  these  enterprises, 
to  consider  well  before  they  embark  therein  ? 

Tf  all  the  oil  companies  now  in  existence,  and 
those  in  process  of  formation,  should  get  into 
operation,  the  q^uantity  produced  would  prob- 
ably be  so  great,  and  the  price  eventually  de- 
scend so  low,  that,  like  coal  before  the  war, 
the  sales  would  barely  pay  the  expense  of  pre- 
paring it  for,  and  delivering  it  to  market.  The 
present  high  price  of  petroleum  is  entirely  ad- 
ventitious, and  as  sooo  as  the  usual  rate  of  for- 
eign exchanges  shall  be  re-established,  it  will 
most  likely  settle  down  from  its  present  facti- 
tious price,  to  about  thirty-five  to  forty  cents, 
which  is  as  much  as  its  present  value  in  Euro- 
pean markets  will  warrant. 

The  owners  of  really  valuable  oil  territory, 
are  not  under  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the 
stock  jobbing  scheme,  to  realize  an  ample  rev- 
enue from  their  property,  for  there  are  always 
enterprising  individuals,  ready  to  lease,  or 
otherwise  arrange  for  oil  tracts  upon  terms 
which  will  afford  the  owner  of  the  land  the  full 
rental  value  of  his  property.  It  is  not  my  es- 
pecial business  herein  to  arraign  the  motives 
and  intentions  of  these  multitudinous  oil  asso- 
ciations, but  rather  to  extend  a  caution  to  those 
who  from  inexperience  may  be  disposed  to  en- 
tertain favorable  views  of  the  inducements  pre- 
gented  for  their  acceptance. 

Those  wishing  to  countervail  these  argu- 
ments will  likely  reply,  that  the  oil-bearing  re- 
gions are  of  limited  extent,  that  its  consump- 
tion is  increasing  in  Europe,  as  also  in  this  coun- 
try, and  that,  therefore,  there  is  no  probability 
that  the  supply  will  exceed  the  demand. 

This  reply  will  be  satisfactory  only  to  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  extent  of  the 
oil-bearing  regions  in  this  country,  and  also  in 
Europe.  It  may  be  interesting  to  some  to  have 
spread  before  their  view  a  sketch  of  the  abound- 
ings  of  this  and  kindred  substance  with  which 
the  Creator  has  replenished  the  deep  caverns  of 


the  earth,  subject  to  the  call  of  ihe  necess 
ties  and  industry  of  man. 

The  oil  bearing  regions  of  Western  Penns' 
vania,  are  sufficiently  familiar  with  most  rea 
ers,  and  need  no  additional  description.  It  m 
not,  however,  be  so  generally  known,  that 
Western  Virginia,  on  the  little  Kanawha  riv<( 
near  where  it  flows  into  the  Ohio,  are  oil  d 
tricts,  represented  as  being  unsurpassed  by  ai 
others  known.    A  traveller^  who  recently  v 
ited  that  part  of  the  country  says,  that  previo^ 
to  the  war-troubles  in  that  region,  many  we 
had  been  commenced,  and  the  few  that  we^ 
completed  were  productive  of  very  satisfacto 
results — one  of  them  yielding  one  t  housand  ba 
rels  per  day  ;  that  so  exceedingly  abundant  w^ 
the  supply,  so  extensive  the  oil  region,  thattl 
question  was  not  where  they  should  bore  to  o 
tain  the  article,  but  the  probable  depth  th( 
would  have  to  descend  to  reach  it ;  for  1 
tubing  to  sufficient  depth,  it  could  be  obtains 
over  very  extensive  areas. 

It  is  stated  that  petroleum  has  been  disco 
ered  in  the  southern  part  of  Ohio  and  Indian 
and  the  northern  part  of  Kentucky,  also  in  Ca 
ada  and  New  York.  Near  the  Seneca  Lak 
N.  Y.,  it  has  been  known  to  exist  from  a  ve: 
early  period,  flowing  to  the  surface  without  a 
tificial  aid,  and,  being  formerly  believed  to  I 
medicinal,  was  collected  and  sold  for  sanita: 
purposes  under  the  name  of  Seneca  Oil.  Or 
or  more  Associations  are  said  to  be  now  formir 
to  conduct  the  business  in  this  State,  (Ne 
York.) 

The  indications,  therefore,  are,  not  that  tli 
scarcity  of  the  article  will  cause  it  to  mainta 
!  a  high  price,  but  rather  that  its  abundance 
j  more  likely  to  render  it  less  lucrative  than  mar 
I  contemplate. 

j  Those  M'ho  take  an  opposite  view  of  the  su 
ject,  will  doubtless  refer  to  the  consumption  i 
Europe,  as  affording  a  probable  market  for  a 
that  may  not  be  required  in  this  country.  ] 
reply  to  this  argument,  it  may  be  stated  thi 
the  constant  tendency  of  its  value  in  Englac 
is  downwards,  in  consequence  of  the  hea\ 
shipments  thither,  and  that  it  is  lower  there  no 
than  it  ever  was  in  this  country,  unless  pa? 
haps  for  a  brief  period,  durinc:  a  severe  cod 
mercial  depression. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  in  Ijurop 
a  competition  is  springing  up  in  the  consum- 
tion  of  this  aiticle  which  threatens  material 
to  depress  its  marketable  value.  Upon  the  av 
thority  of  an  English  writer,  ifis  stated  that  a 
oil  company  had  contracted  for  the  deliver 
there,  the  present  year,  1864,  of  twenty  thoi 
sand  tons  of  petroleum,  from  oil  springs  sitv 
ated  in  the  province  of  Wallachia,  in  the  nortl 
ern  part  of  Turkey.     What  length  of  tim 
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irt  of  the  Turkish  oil  dealers,  in  contracting 
I  deliver  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  bar- 
ils  at  its  present  low  price  in  England,  in 
le  year,  indicates  the  copiousness  of  the  supply, 
id  also  the  cheapness  of  the  labor  required  to 
repare  the  article  for  market. 
When  commercial  affairs  shall  have  resumed 
leir  natural  condition,  there  appears  to  be  no 
)ason  why  petroleum  should  not  have  to  be 
>ld  in  this  country  at  thirty-five  to  forty  cents 
3r  gallon,  to  enable  it  to  compete  with  that 
om  Turkey.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
igh  price  of  labor  here,  even  in  ordinary  times, 
tie  view  here  presented  does  not  afford  much 
ncouragement  to  those  who  may  be  anticipa- 
ng  rich  returns  from  their  contemplated  in- 
estments  in  oil  stock  companies.  "  'Tis 
ot  all  gold  that  glitters,"  is  a  proverb  that 
light  be  profitably  studied  on  the  occasion 
erein  discussed. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SELECTED. 

OUR  SECBET  DRAWER, 
'here  is  a  secret  drawer  in  every  heart, 

Wherein  we  lay  our  treasures,  one  hy  one  ; 
Jach  dear  remembrance  of  the  buried  past, 

Each  cherished  relic  of  the  time  that's  gone. 

.'he  old  deligchts  of  childhood  long  ago; 

The  things  we  loved  because  we  knew  them  best; 
rhe  first  discovered  primrose  in  our  path; 

The  cuckoo's  earliest  note  ;  the  robin's  nest; 

rhe  merry  haymakings  around  our  home; 

Onr  rambles  in  the  summer  woods  and  lanes  ; 
rhe  story  told  beside  the  winter  fire, 

While  ♦he  wind  moaned  across  the  window  panes  ; 

rhe  golden  dreams  we  dreamt  in  after  years, 
Those  magic  visions  ot  our  young  romance  ; 

rhe  sunny  nooks,  the  fountain  and  the  flowers, 
Gilding  the  fairy  landscape  of  our  trance; 

rhe  link  which  bound  us,  later  still,  to  one 

Who  fills  a  corner  in  our  life  to-day. 
Without  whose  love  we  dare  not  dream  how  dark 

The  rest  would  seem,  if  it  were  gone  away  ; 

The  song  that  thrilled  our  souls  with  very  joy  ; 

The  gentle  word  that  unexpected  came  ; 
The  gift  we  prized  because  the  thought  was  kind  ; 
I    The  thousand,  thousand  things  that  have  no  name 

All  these,  in  some  far  hidden  corner  lie, 

Within  the  mystery  of  that  secret  drawer, 
Whose  magic  springs  though  stranger  hands 
touch. 

Yet  none  may  gaze  upon  its  guarded  store. 


See  !  mid  wild  winds  we  wave  and  are  not  broken, 

Nor  doth  the  dark  rain  sully  our  fair  hue  ; 
Who  doth  protect  us?  He  of  whom  'tis  spoken 
'  His  love  to  man  is  as  to  grass  the  dew." 

Praise  be  to  Him  for  types  and  emblems  cheering  ; — ■ 
Praise  for  the  eye  that  learns  to  read  them  right ; 
Praise  for  the  ear  pure  Nature's  anthem  hearing; — 
Praise  for  the  voice  that  can  with  them  unite  ! 

Bend  down  thy  ear  I  Soft  o'er  thy  senses  stealing  ; 

Hear'st  not  the  music  of  each  silver  bell? 
Listen  !  our  chime  speaks  to  the  heart  of  feeling, 
Hymning  His  praise  who  hath  made  all  things  welL 

SELECTED. 

Flower  upon  the  green  hill  side, 

Thou4o  shun  the  threatening  blast, 
In  the  grass  thy  head  doth  hide 

Till  the  storm  be  overpast — 
Then  to  quit  the  azure  skies. 

And  to  meet  the  gladdening  sun, 
Brighter,  sweeter,  dost  thou  lise, 
Tell  me  flower  how  this  is  done  ? 

I  will  tell  thee  as  thy  friend. 

Artless,  timid,  whispering  low. 
To  the  blast  t  is  good  to  bend, 

He  who  made  me  taught  me  so, 
When  His  teaching  I  obey, 
I  but  fall  to  rise  or  stand, 
Brighter  for  the  stormy  day, 
Leaning  on  his  viewless  hand. 

When  my  head  I 've  meekly  bowed, 
He  with  fragrance  fills  my  cup, 
From  the  dark  and  scowling  cloud 

Then  he  gently  lifts  me  up  ; 
Thus  I  fall,  and  thus  I  rise, 

In  the  dark  or  sunny  hour, 
Minding  Him  who  rules  the  skies, 
He  is  my  God,  and  I 'm  his  flower. 


may 


CHANT  OF  THE  SNOW-DROPS. 
BYBETHUNB. 

Bend  down  thy  ear  !    Soft  o'er  thy  senses  stealing 

Hear'st  thou  the  music  of  each  silver  bell? 
Listen  I  our  chime  speaks  to  the  heart  of  feeling, 
Hymning  His  praise  who  hath  made  ail  things  well. 

Praise  be  to  Him  who  called  us  forth  to  blossom, 
Cheering  the  chill  breast  of  the  wintry  earth. 

Praise  be  to  Him  who  thus  in  mowrners'  bosom 
Gives  to  meek  hopes  and  consolation  birth. 


OAKS  PLANTED  BY  SQUIRRELS. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  and  not  gener- 
ally known,  that  most  of  the  oaks  which  are 
called  spontaneous  are  planted  by  the  squirrels. 
The  little  animal  has  performed  the  most  essen- 
tial service  to  the  British  navy.  A  gentleman 
walking  one  day  in  a  wood,  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  near  Trevhouse,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Monmouth,  had  his  attention  diverted  by 
a  squirrel,  which  sat  very  composedly  on  the 
ground.  He  stopped  to  observe  his  motions; 
in  a  few  moments  the  squirrel  darted  like  light- 
ning to  the  top  of  the  tree  beneath  which  he 
had  been  sitting.  In  an  instant  he  was  down 
with  an  acorn  in  his  mouth,  and  began  to  bur- 
row in  the  earth  with  his  paws. 

After  digging  a  small  hole  he  stooped  down 
and  deposited  the  acorn,  then  covering  it,  he 
darted  up  the  tree  again.  In  a  moment  he 
was  down  with  another,  which  he  buried  in  the 
same  manner.  This  he  continued  to  do  as  long 
as  he  thought  proper  to  watch  him. 

The  industry  of  this  little  animal  is  directed 
to  the  purpose  of  securing  himself  against  want 
in  winter,  and  as  it  is  probable  that  his  memo- 
ry is  not  sufficiently  retentive  to  enable  him  to 
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remember  the  spots  in  which  he  deposited  every 
acorn,  the  industrious  little  fellow,  no  doubt, 
loses  a  few  every  year.  The  few  spring  up,  and 
are  destined  to  supply  the  place  of  the  parent 
tree.  Thus  is  Britain,  in  some  measure,  in- 
debted for  her  mercantile  greatness  to  the 
industry  and  bad  memory  of  the  squirrel. — 
Merry  %  Afuseum. 


AN  ADVENTURE  IN  THE  ALPS. 

Professor  Tyodall  sends  to  the  London  Times 
a  narrative  of  a  rather  exciting  adventure  in  the 
Alps.  On  the  3rd  of  July  he  and  two  friends, 
with  a  couple  of  guides,  Jenni  and  Walter,  as- 
cended the  Piz  Morteratch.  The  ascent  was 
accomplished  safely,  but  not  the  descent,  which 
was  made  along  the  Morteratch  glacier. 

We  at  length  reached  the  point  at  which  it 
'  was  necessary  to  quit  our  morning's  track,  and 
immediately  afterwards  got  upon  some  steep 
rocks,  which  were  rendered  slippery  here  and 
there  by  the  water  which  trickled  over  them. 
To  our  right  was  a  broad  couloir,  which  was 
once  filled  with  snow,  but  this  had  been  melted 
and  refrozen,  so  as  to  expose  a  sloping  all  of  ice 
We  were  all  tied  together  at  this  time  in  the 
following  order:  Jenni  led,  I  came  next,  then 
my  friend  H.,  an  intrepid  mountaineer,  then  his 
friend  L.,  and  last  of  all,  .Walter,  the  guide. 
After  descending  the  rocks  for  a  time,  Jenni 
turned  and  asked  me  whether  I  thought  it  bet- 
ter to  adhere  to  them,  or  to  try  the  ice  slope  to 
our  right.  I  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  rocks, 
but  he  seemed  to  misunderstand  me,«and  turned 
towards  the  couloir.  He  cut  steps,  reached 
the  snow,  and  descended  carefully  along  it,  all 
following  him  apparently  in  good  order. 

After  a  little  time  he  stopped,  turned,  and 
looked  upward  at  the  last  three  men.  He 
said  something  about  keeping  carefully  in  the 
tracks,  adding  that  a  false  step  might  detach  an 
avalanche.  The  word  was  scarcely  uttered, 
when  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  fall  behind  me, 
then  a  rush,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  my 
two  friends  and  their  guide,  all  apparently  en- 
tangled together,  whirled  past  me.  I  suddenly 
planted  myself  to  resist  their  shock,  but  in  an  in- 
stant was  in  their  wake,  for  their  impetus 
was  irresistible.  A  moment  after,  Jenni  was 
whirled  away,  and  then  all  of  us  found  our- 
selves riding  downwards  with  uncontrollable 
speed  on  the  back  of  an  avalanche,  which  a 
single  slip  had  originated.  When  thrown 
down  by  the  jerk  of  the  rope,  I  turned  prompt- 
ly on  my  face  and  drove  my  baton  through  the 
moving  snow,  seeking  to  anchor  it  on  the  ice 
underneath.  I  had  held  it  firmly  thus  for  a 
few  seconds,  when  I  came  into  collision  with 
some  obstacle,  and  was  rudely  tossed  through 
the  air,  Jenni  at  the  same  time  being  shot 
down  upon  me.  Both  of  us  here  lost  our  ba- 
tOBS.    We  had,  in  fact,  been  carried  over  a  cre- 


vasse, had  hit  its  lower  edge,  our  great  veloci 
causing  us  to  be  pitched  beyond  it. 

I  was  quite  bewildered  for  a  moment,  but  ii 
mediately  righted  myself,  and  could  see  tho 
in  frjnt  of  me  half  buried  in  the  snow,  an 
jolted  from  side  to  side   by  the  ruts  amoi 
which  they  were  passing.  Suddenly  I  saw  the: 
tumbled  over  by  a  lurch  of  the  avalanche,  ai 
immediately  afterwards  found  myself  imitatiri; 
their  motion.    This  was  caused  by  a  secoi" 
crevasse.    Jenni  knew  of  its   existence  an 
plunged  right  into  it — a  brave  and  manful  nc 
but  for  the  time  unavailing.    He  is  over  thi 
teen  stone  in    weight,  and   thought  that  hi 
jumping  into  the  chasm,  a  strain  might  be  pi^ 
upon  the  rope  sufficient  to  check  the  motioi 
He  was,  however,  violently  jerked  out  of  the  fil 
sure,  and  almi  st  squeezed  to  death  by  the  pre 
sure  of  the  rope.    A  long  slope  was  below  ui 
which  led  directly  downwards  to  a  brow  whei 
the  glacier  suddenly  fell  into  a  declivity  of  ic< 
At  the  base  of  this  declivity  the  glacier  wa 
cut  by  a  series  of  profound  chasms,  and  toward 
these  we  were  now  rapidly  borne.    The  thre 
foremost  men  rode  upon  the  forehead  of  the  avs 
lanche,  and  were,  at  times,  almost  wholly  im 
mersed  in  the  snow,  but  the  moving  layer  wa 
thinner  behind,  and  Jenni  rose  incessantly,  anc 
with  desperate  energy,  drove  his  feet  into  th! 
firmer  substance  underneath.    His  voice  shout 
ing  "  Halt !  Halt  I"  was  the  only  one  heard  du 
ing  the  descent. 

A  kind  of  condensed  memory,  such  as  thai 
described  by  people  who  have  narrowly' escapee 
drowning,  took  possession  of  me,  and  I  thcughl 
and  reasoned  with  preternatural  cleart!iess  as  Ij 
rushed  along.  Our  start,  moreover,  was  toe 
sudden,  and  the  excitement  too  great,  to  permit 
of  the  development  of  terror.  The  slope  at  one 
place  became  less  steep,  the  speed  visibly 
slackened,  and  we  thought  we  were  coming  tcl 
rest ;  the  avalanche,  however,  crossed  the  brow 
which  terminated  this  gentler  slope  and  regaih-i 
ed  its  motion.  Here  H.  threw  his  arms  round 
his  friend,  all  hope  for  the  time  being  extinn 
guished,  while  I  grasped  my  belt  and  struggled 
for  an  instant  to  detach  myself  Finding  this 
difficult,  I  resumed  the  pull  upon  the  rope. 
My  share  in  the  work  was,  I  fear,  infinitesimal, 
but  Jenni's  powerful  strain  made  itself  felt  at( 
last.  Aided,  probably,  by  a  slight  change  of 
inclination,  he  brought  the  whole  to  rest  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  chasms  over  which,  had 
we^  preserved  our  speed,  a  few  seconds  would 
have  carried  us.  None  of  us  sufiFered  serious 
damage.  He  emerged  from  the  snow  with  his 
forehead  bleeding,  but  the  wound  was  superfic- 
ial. Jenni  had  a  bit  of  flesh  removed  from  his 
hand  by  collision  against  a  stone ;  the  pressure 
of  the  rope  had  left  black  welts  on  my  arms, 
and  we  all  experienced  a  tingling  sensation 
over  the  hands,  like  that  produced  by  incipient 
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frost-bite,  which  continued  for  several  days.  I 
found  a  portion  of  my  watch-chain  hanging 
round  niy  neck,  another  portion  in  my  pocket — 
the  watch  itself  was  gone. 

On  the  16th  of  August  Professor  Tyndall 
made  an  expedition  in  quest  of  his  watch, 
which  was  found  after  a  rather  perilous 
search.  "  It  had  remained  eighteen  days  in 
the  avalanche,  but  the  application  of  the  key 
at  once  restored  it  to  life,  and  it  has  gone  with 
unvarying  regularity  ever  since." 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FIRST  MONTH. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  AC 

1865.  1864. 

Rain  during  some  portion  of 

the  24  hours,   3  days. 

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,...  2 
Snow,  including  slight  falls,  11 

Cloudy,  without  storms,   7 

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted 


TEMPERATURE,  RAIN,  DEATHS, 
AC. 


Mean  temperature  of  1st 
month  at  Penna.  Hospital 

Highest  do.  during  month 

Lowest  do.     do.  do. 

Rain  during  the  month,  

Deaths  during  the  month, 
counting  5  current  weeks 
for  1864  and  4  for  1865... 


31 


1865. 


26.V5 

52.00  " 
8.50  '< 
3.61  in. 


1373 


deg 


Average  of  the  mean  temperatures  of 
this  month  for  the  past  seventy-six 
years,  

Highest  mean  of  do.  during  that  entir 
period,  1790,  

Lowest      do.      do.    do.  1857  


2  days. 

3  " 
4 

10  " 
12  " 


31 


1864. 


33.25  deg. 

64.00  " 
9.50  " 
1.70  in. 


1603 


31.27  deg. 


44.00  " 
22.37 


For  once,  the  many  assertions  so  frequently  made 
that  the  month  just  past,  has  been  an  unusually  cold 
one,  are  right.  We  have  had  but  three  as  cold  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty -six  years,  viz  ; 

1840       ....  .24  deg. 

1856    24.15  " 

1857    22.37  " 

While  during  the  entire  period  of  seventy-six  years 

of  this  review,  but  eight,  (including  the  three  above 
noted,)  as  cold,  can  be  found  ;  and  it  may  also  be 
noted,  that  it  was/owr  and  a  half  degrees  lower  than 
the  average  of  the  means  for  that  long  space  of  time. 
Philadelphia,  2d  mo.  3,  1865.  J.  M.  E. 


Holidays  in  Europe  and  America. — It 
has  long  been  an  impression  that  we  had  too 
much  work  and  too  little  holiday  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  introduction  of  a  few  more 
festivals  to  relieve  the  fierceness  of  our  toil 
would  be  an  advantage  to  our  social  life.  On  this 
subject,  Professor  Felton,  now  travelling  in 
Europe,  thus  writes  his  opinions  : 


To  speak  seriously,  I  cannot  share  in  the 
regrets  of  those  persons  who  lament  the  absence 
of  festivals  and  amusements  in  our  country. 
What  I  have  seen  of  their  effects  in  Europe — ■ 
East  and  West — has  given  me  a  strong  distaste 
for  them,  and  the  worst  possible  opinion  of 
their  influence  upon  the  moral,  mental  and 
physical  well-being  of  the  people.  In  the  first 
place,  the  loss  of  so  much  time  to  productive 
industry,  in  the  midst  of  poverty,  is  a  serious 
consideration  against  them.  In  the  next  place, 
the  waste  of  money,  in  small  sums  to  be  sure, 
but  swelling  in  the  aggregate  to  immense 
amounts,  helps  to  keep  the  people  poor  and  to 
make  them  poorer.  And,  finally,  the  frivolity, 
dissipation  and  low  habits  everywhere  encour- 
aged by  these  festivals, crownthe  climax  of  grave 
objections  to  their  observance,  which  I  thitk 
must  strike  every  reflecting  person  who  travels 
with  his  eyes  open  through  these  countries. 
You  will  never  again  hear  me  lamenting  the 
want  of  amusement  in  America,  or  finding 
fault  with  the  serious  countenances  of  our 
American  people. 


The  Spiders. — Most  persons  would  possibly 
be  astonished  if  they  were  assured  that  in  the 
whole  range  df  the  animal  creation,  there  are  few 
groups  whose  history  afl"ords  greater  evidence 
of  marvellous  design  in  their  construction,  or  of 
interesting  variety  in  their  habits,  than  these 
objects  of  common  scorn  and  detestation.  If  we 
admire  the  exquisite  symmetry  of  the  honey- 
comb, or  the  industry  of  the  miraculous  little 
creatures  by  whom  it  is  built  up,  we  find  in  the 
web  of  the  geometrical  spiders,  which  we  fear 
in  every  walk  we  take  in  the  garden  or  the 
field,  a  structure  almost  as  mathematically  true, 
constructed  with  equal  industry  and  perseve- 
rance, and  with  as  distinct  a  reference  to  its  ul- 
timate end  and  use.  The  mysterious  flight  of 
the  gossamer,  effected  in  some  manner  which 
is  even  yet  scarcely  understood,  by  means  of  its 
long,  floating,  filmy  tHread — the  den  of  the  my- 
gale  excavated  in  the  ground  with  equal  assid- 
uity and  intelligence,  and  covered  by  its  con- 
cealed and  perfectly-hinged  lid — the  brilliant 
silver  diving  bell  of  the  Argyroneta,  as  artisti- 
cally constructed  as  its  gigantic  analogue  ;  these, 
and  a  hundred  other  contrivances,  equally  per- 
fect, and  equally  manifesting  the  most  wonderful 
intelligence  and  design,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
habits  of  the  various  species  of  this  multitudi- 
i  nous  class. — London  Athenceum. 


Travel  cheerfully  toward  the  sunset. — It 
will  pass  gently  into  a  twilight,  which  has  its 
own  peculiar  beauties,  though  differing  from  the 
morning;  and  you  will  find  that  the  night  also 
is  cheered  by  friendly  glances  of  the  stars. 
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The  Women's  Association  for  the  Relief  of 
the  Freedraen  acknowledge  the  following  re 
ceipts  since  last  report : 

Isaac  Ivius,  Bucks  county,  Pa.  .  $5  00 
Wm.  Gr.  Barker,  Mendon  Centre, 


Monroe  county,  N.  Y. 


10  00 
10  00 
5  00 
10  00 


Wilson  Dennis,  Applebachyille,  Pa 
Jane  Lafetra, 

S.  B.,  Maple  Grove,  Indiana, 
Friends,  and  others,  of  Bristol 

Grove,  Pa   57  00 

Also  58  pairs  new  Shoes. 

Lydia  A.  Garrett,  Williamstown,  Pa.     5  00 
Hunn  Jenkins,  Camden,  Del.         .    40  00 
S.  S.  J.,  of  London  Grove  Mo.  Meeting,   5  00 
Amanda  M.  Taylor,  Fairfield,  Iowa,       5  00 
Mahlon  K.  Taylor,  Taylorsville,  Pa.     20  00 
Thomas  B.  Coursey,  Frederica,  Del.      5  00 
Friends,  and  others,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.  70  00 
Members'  subscriptions,  and  other 
sources  in  the  city         .       .       .       71  00 
A  box  of  Clothing  from  Lambertville,  N.  J. 
A  large  amount  of  valuable  part  worn  Cloth- 
ing, and  new  knit  and  woven  Stockings,  from 
Friends  in  and  near  the  city. 

By  an  error  of  the  printer,^  the  valuation  of 
part-worn  Clothing  sent  by  Upper  Greenwich 
Association,  was  published  as  $22  00  instead 
of  ,^44  00. 

Margaret  A .  Griscom,  Treasurer, 
2d  mo.  6th,  1865. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  maiket  is  verydull. 
A  sale  of  100  barrels  Spring  Wheat  extra  family  at 
$11  25;  100  barrels  good  Winter  Wheat  at  $11  15, 
and  small  lots  for  home  consumption  at  from  $9  50 
for  low  grade  superior  up  to  $13  for  fancy  lots. 
Rye  Flour  ranges  from  $8  75  to  $8  25  per  barrel. 
In  Corn  Meal  nothing  doing. 

Grain. — The  Wheat  market  is  dull.  Sales  of 
prime  red  at  $2  50  per  bushel,  and  white  at  $2  80 
@2  90.  Rye  is  scarce,  and  ranges  from  $1  72  to 
1  75.  There  is  very  little  Corn  coming  in.  Sales 
of  1200  bushels  Yellow  at  $1  67  per  bushel.  Oats 
are  in  betier  demand,  at  91@91^  cents.  A  sale  of 
1000  bushels  Pennsylvania  Barley  at  $1  90.  Prices 
of  Barley  Alalt  remain  as  last  quoted. 


BOOKS  FOR  SALE  BY  THE  SUBSCRIBERS. 
"  Friends'  Miscellany,"  compiled  by  John  and  Isaac 

Comly,  (11  vols.)  -$7 

Jourual  of  John  Comly,  (600  pages)  ■•  •  •  •  1 

Conversations,  Ac  ,  of  Thomas  Story   I  I; 

Journal  and  works  of  John  Woolman,  carefully  collated 

and  prepared  by  John  Comly   1 . 

Hugh  Judge's  Journal    

Memoirs:  Ann  Byrd,  Isaac  Martin,  and  Rufus  Hall,  each  -  •  • 
Charles  Comlt,  Byberry,  Pa., 
or,  Emmor  Comly,  No.  131, 
3mo.  12,  1864.— tf.         North  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Also,  "History  of  Delaware  County,  Penna.,"  containing  :! 
teresting  accounts  of  early  Friends,   and  the  settlement 
Friends'  Meetings;  and  other  valuable  statistics,  with  numeroii 
engravings  :  By  George  Smith,  M.  D.,  580  pages ;  price  $3.00. 
Sister  Ruth's  Stories  for  the  Young."  "  75. 

The  Works  of  Isaac  Pennington,  4  vols.  ,  «'  $5.00 

Fuulke's  Almanac  for  1865,  large  and  pocket  size;  and  vario 
bonks  belonging  to  "  The  Book  Association  of  Friends." 

11  mo.  19.  Emmor  Comlt. 


ERCILDOUN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— This  Instit 
tion,  which  is  located  in  a  healthy  and  beautiful  section  < 
Chester  County,  Pa.,  three  miles  south  of  Coatesville,  on  tti 
Penna.  R.  R.,  will  commence  its  Spring  and  Summer  term  on  th 
27  th  of  Second  month,  next. 

The  range  of  study  includes  a  complete  education.  Thi 
Ancient  and  Modern  Languages  are  taught  without  extra  charge 
Terms,  $80  per  session  of  twenty  weeks.   For  circulars  addrei 
the  principal,  Richard  Darlinton,  Jr. 

Ercildoun  Boarding  School,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Irao  14, 1865.— 8t.  3.  4,  x.  f.  u. 


FOR  SALE.— A  TRACT  of  42  ACRES  of  GOOD  LAND,  a  fer 
minutes  walk  north  of  the  Deput  of  the  West  Philadelphii 
Passenger  Railroad,  at  65th  Street.  On  the  premises  are  3  neve 
failing  springs  of  soft  wat^r,  a  quarry  of  good  building  stone,  an(  | 
eight  acres  of  woodland.  The  situation  is  very  healthy,  and  com 
mands  a  fine  view  of  Philadelphia  and  vicinity. 

Enquire  at  No.  1233  Market  Street. 
Imo.  28,  4t.  218.  mfn. 


STOKES  &  FOULKE,  MERCHANT  TAILORS,  N-^.  516  Arch  M 
have  on  hand  a  good  assortment  of  CLOTHS,  CASSIMERES 
and  VESTINGS,  and  are  prepared  to  have  the  same  made  up  td 
order  in  good  style  and  at  moderate  prices. 
Particular  attention  given  to  making  Friends'  Clothing. 
10  mo.  1— 23t.  3,  4, 1865. 


BELLEVUE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE— A  BoARmNG  School  foii 
Girls.  This  institution,  healthfully  and  beautifully  located 
about  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  on  the  norihern  limits  ol 
Attleboro',  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  will  open  its  wintkr  tbrm 
on  the  first  day  of  Tenth  month,  1864,  (10th  mo.  1st,  1864).  Thei 
course  of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a  complete 
glish,  Clasaical  and  Mathematical  education.  Superior  facilities 
afforded  for  the  acquisition  of  the  French  language. 

For  terms  of  admission  and  other  particulars,  see  Circular, 
which  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Priucipals,  Attleboro* 
P.  0.,  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 

Israel  J.  Grahamk, 
Jane  P.  Grahame, 
827—6  mo8.  Principals. 


KATES  OF  ADVERTISING. 

A  limited  amount  of  advertising  in  this  paper  will  be  done  at 
the  following  prices;  six  lines  or  less  (this  size  type)  a  square: 

One  insertion   (30  cts. 

Two  insertions  $100 

For  every  additional  insertion   40  cts. 

For  every  additional  line  or  part  thereof   10  cts. 

Philada,  8th  mo.  27,  1864. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  ACADEMY,  at  Coatesville,  Chester  Coun 
ty  Pa.    The  next  Term  of  this  Institution  commences  on 
the  30th  of  the  First  month,  1865.         J-  K.  Taylor.  Principal. 
1  mo.  28,  12t.  415  f.  x.  n. 

SPRING  TERM   OF  CONCORDVILLE   SEMINARY,  on  the 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Central  Railroad,  20  miles  west 
of  Philadelphia,  will  commence  3d  month  21,  1865,  and  continue  j 
Twelve  Weeks,  to  6th  month  9th.   For  Particulars,  address  | 

JO.SKPH  ShORTLIDOR,  Or  AUOUSTOS  C.  NORRIS,  { 

2.4.  St.  325.  e.m.n.  Concordville,  Delaware  Co.,  Penn'a.  ! 


WJVl.  HEACOCK,  General  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North 
Ninth  Street. — Ageneral  assortment  of  ready-made  Coffins, 
and  every  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  "Fair  Hill"  Burial 
Ground, — Funerals,  and  ail  other  bu.sines8  connected  with  the 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 
7th  mo.  30.— ly.  p.wx.nz. 


FRIENDS'  ALMANACKS,  FOR  1865,  Calculated  by  Dr.  Jos. 
FouLKE,  now  ready.   Either  the  Large,  or  the  Pocket  Alman- 
ack sent  per  mail  free,  on  receipt  of  16  cents. 

By  T.  Ellwood  Zell,  Publisher, 
12mo.  24,— St  Nos.  17  &  19  South  6th  St.,  Phila. 


TRVMAN  &  SHAW,  Hardware  Dealers,  No.  S35  (  tight  Thirty- 
Five)  Market  Street,  below  Ninth,  invite  an  examination  of 
their  stock  of  Housekeeping  and  Building  Hardware,  Tools  and 
Cutlery.  Its  variety  will  be  constantly  increased  by  the  addition 
of  new  and  improved  articles.  Clothes-wringers,  of  several  pat- 
terns, for  sale.  Printed  Catalogues  of  our  Goods,  combined  with 
many  useful  recipes,  and  othe^  information,  furnished  on  appli 
eation.         llmo.  12,  1864.— 17t.  3,4. 


Frinted  by  MEBRIHBW  &  SON, 

Book,  Pamphjlkt  and  general  Job  Printers,  243  Arch  St. 
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EXTRACTS  TROM  ''CLARKSON's  PORTRAITURE  OF 
QUAKERISM." 
(Continued  from  page  771.) 

When  we  consider  the  depravity  of  heart, 
and  the  misery  and  ruin  that  are  frequently 
connected  with  gaming,  it  would  be  strange 
indeed,  if  the  Quakers,  as  highly  professing 
Christians,  had  not  endeavored  to  extirpate  it 
from  their  own  body. 

No  people,  in  fact,  have  taken  more  or  more 
effectual  measures  for  its  suppression.  They 
have  proscribed  the  use  of  all  games  of  chance, 
and  of  all  games  of  skill,  that  are  connected 
with  chance  in  any  manner.  Hence  cards, 
dice^  horse-racing,  cock-fighting.,  and  all  the 
amusements,  which  come  under  this  definition, 
are  forbidden. 

But  as  there  are  certain  transactions,  inde- 
pendently of  these  amusements,  which  are 
equally  connected  with  hazard,  and  which  indi- 
viduals might  convert  into  the  means  of  moral 
depravity  and  temporal  ruin,  they  have  forbid- 
den these  also,  by  including  them  under  the 
appellation  of  gaming. 

Of  this  description  are  concerns  in  the  lot- 
tery, from  which  all  Quakers  are  advised  to 
refrain.  These  include  the  purchase  of  tickets, 
and  all  insurance  upon  the  same. 

In  transactions  of  this  kind  there  is  always 
a  monied  stake,  and  the  issue  is  dependant  upon 
chance.  There  is  of  course  the  same  fascina- 
ting stimulus  as  in  cards,  or  dice,  arising  from 
the  hope  of  gain.    The  mind  also  must  be 


equally  agitated  between  hope  and  fear ;  and 
the  same  state  of  desperation  may  be-produced, 
with  other  fatal  consequences,  in  the  event  of 
loss. 

Buyijag  and  selling  in  the  public  stocks  of 
the  kingdom  is,  under  particular  circumstances, 
discouraged  also.  Where  any  of  the  members 
of  the  Society  buy  into  the  stocks,  under  the 
idea  that  they  are  likely  to  obtain  better  secur- 
ity, or  more  permanent  advantages,  such  a 
transfer  of  their  property  is  allowable.  But  if 
any  were  to  make  a  practice  of  buying  or  sell- 
ing, week  after  week,  upon  speculation  only, 
such  a  practice  would  come  under  the  denom- 
ination of  gaming.  In  this  case,  like  the  pre- 
ceding, it  is  evident,  that  money  would  be  the 
object  in  view  ;  that  the  issue  would  be  hazard- 
ous -y  and,  if  the  stake  or  deposit  were  of 
great  importance,  the  tranquillity  of  the  mind 
might  be  equally  disturbed,  and  many  tempo- 
ral sufferings  might  follow. 

The  Qaakers  have  thought  it  right,  upon  the 
same  principle,  to  forbid  the  custom  of  laying  of 
wagers  upon  any  occasion  whatever,  or  of  reap- 
ing advantage  from  any  doubtful  event,  by  a 
previous  agreement  upon  a  monied  stake.  This 
prohibition,  however,  is  not  on  record,  like  the 
former,  but  is  observed  as  a  traditional  law. 
No  Quaker-parent  would  suffer  his  child,  nor 
Quaker-schoolmaster  the  children  entrusted  to 
his  care,  nor  any  member  another,  to  be  con- 
cerned in  amusements  of  this  kind  without  a 
suitable  reproof. 
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By  means  of  these  prohibitions,  which  are 
enforced,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  discipline, 
the  Quakers  have  put  a  stop  to  gaming  more 
effectually  than  others,  but  particulaHy  by 
means  of  the  latter.  For  history  has  shewn 
US;  that  we  cannot  always  place  a  reliance  on  a 
mere  prohibition  of  any  particular  amusement 
or  employment,  as  a  cure  for  gaming,  because 
any  pastime  or  employment,  however  innocent 
in  itself,  may  be  made  an  instrument  for  its 
designs.  There  are  few  customs,  however  harm- 
less, which  avarice  cannot  convert  into  the 
means  of  rapine,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  dis- 
tress on  the  other. 

Many  of  the  games,  which  are  now  in  use 
with  such  pernicious  effect  to  individuals,  were 
not  formerly  the  instruments  of  private  ruin. 
Horse-racing  was  originally  instituted  with  a 
view  of  promoting  a  better  breed  of  horses  for 
the  services  of  man.  Upon  this  principle  it  was 
continued.  It  afforded  no  private  emolument  to 
any  individual.  The  bystanders  were  only 
spectators.  They  were  not  interested  in  the  vic- 
tory. The  victor  himself  was  remunerated,  not 
with  money,  but  with  crowns  and  garlands,  the 
testimonies  of  public  applause.  But  the  spirit 
of  gaming  got  hold  of  the  custom,  and  turned 
it  into  a  private  diversion,  which  was  to  afford 
the  opportunity  of  a  private  prize. 

Cock-fighting,  as  we  learn  from  JElian,  was 
instituted  by  the  Athenians,  immediately  after 
their  victory  over  the  Persians,  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  event,  and  to  stinaulate  the 
courage  of  the  youth  of  Greece  in  the  defence 
of  their  own  freedom ;  and  it  was  colltinued 
upon  the  same  principle,  or  as  a  public  institu- 
tion for  a  public  good.  But  the  spirit  of  avarice 
seized  it,  as  it  has  done  the  custom  of  horse- 
racing,  and  continued  it  for  a  private  gain. 

Cards,  that  is  European  cards,  were,  as  all 
are  agreed,  of  a  harmless  origin.  Charles  the 
sixth,  of  France,  was  particularly  afflicted  with 
the  hypochondriasis.  While  in  this  disordered 
state,  one  of  his  subjects  invented  them,  to  give 
variety  of  amusement  to  his  mind.  From  the 
Court  they  passed  into  private  families.  And 
here  the  same  avaricious  spirit  fastened  upon 
them,  and,  with  its  cruel  talons,  clawed  them, 
as  it  were,  to  its  own  purposes,  not  caring  how 
much  these  little  instruments  of  cheerfulness  in 
human  disease  were  converted  into  instruments 
for  the  extension  of  human  pain. 

In  the  same  manner  as  the  spirit  of  gaming 
has  seized  upon  these  different  institutions  and 
amusements  of  antiquity,  and  turned  them  from 
their  original  to  new  and  destructive  uses,  so 
there  is  no  certainty  that  it  will  not  seize  upon 
others,  which  may  have  been  innocently  resort- 
ed to,  and  prostitute  them  equally  with  the 
former.  The  mere  prohibition  of  particular 
amusements,  even  if  it  could  be  enforced,  would 
be  no  cure  for  the  evil.    The  brain  of  man  is 


fertile  enough,  as  fast  as  one  custom  is  prohibit- 
ed, to  fix  upon  another.  And  if  all  the  games, 
now  in  use,  were  forbidden,  it  would  be  still 
fertile  enough  to  invent  others  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  bird  that  flies  in  the  air,  and  the 
snail  that  crawls  upon  the  ground,  have  not 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  gamester,  but  have 
been  made  each  of  them  subservient  to  his 
pursuits.  The  wisdom,  therefore,  of  the  Qua- 
kers, in  making  it  to  be  considered  as  a  law  of 
the  Society,  that  no  member  is  to  lay  wagers,  or 
reap  advantage  from  any  doubtful  event,  by  a 
previous  agreement  upon  a  monied  stake,  is 
particularly  conspicuous.  For,  wherever  it  can 
be  enforced,  it  must  be  an  effectual  cure  for 
gaming.  For  we  have  no  idea  how  a  man  can 
gratify  his  desire  of  gain,  by  means  of  any  of 
the  amusements  of  chance,  if  he  can  make  no 
monied  arrangements  about  their  issue. 

The  first  argument  for  the  prohibition  of 
cards,  and  of  similar  amusements,  by  the  Qua- 
kers, is — that  they  are  below  the  dignity  of  the 
intellect  of  man,  and  of  his  moral  and  Christian 
character. 

The  reasons  which  the  Quakers  give  for  the 
prohibition  of  cards,  and  of  amusements  of  a 
similar  nature,  to  the  members  of  their  own 
Society,  are  generally  such  as  are  given  by  other 
Christians,  though  they  make  use  of  one  which 
is  peculiar  to  themselves. 

It  has  been  often  observed,  that  the  word 
amusement  is  proper  to  characterize  the  employ- 
ments of  children,  but  that  the  word  utility  is 
the  only  one  proper  to  characterize  the  employ- 
ment of  men. 

The  first  argument  of  the  Quakers,  on  this 
subject,  is  of  a  complexion  similar  to  that  of 
the  observation  just  mentioned.  For  when  they 
consider  man,  as  a  reasonable  being,  they  are  of 
opinion  that  his  occupations  should  be  rational. 
And  when  they  consider  him  as  making  a  pro- 
fession of  the  Christian  religion,  they  expect 
that  his  conduct  should  be  manly,  serious,  and 
dignified.  But  all  such  amusements,  as  those 
in  question,  if  "resorted  to  for  the  filhng  up  of 
his  vacant  hours,  they  conceive  to  be  unworthy 
of  his  intellect,  and  to  be  below  the  dignity  of 
his  Christian  character. 

They  believe  also,  when  they  consider  man 
as  a  moral  being,  that  it  his  duty,  as  it  is  un- 
questionably his  interest,  to  aim  at  the  improve- 
ment of  his  moral  character.  Now,  one  of  the 
foundations,  on  which  this  improvement  must 
be  raised,  is  knowledge.  But  knowledge  is  only 
slowly  acquired.  And  human  life,  or  the  time 
for  the  acquisition  of  it,  is  but  short.  It  does 
not  appear,  therefore,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Quakers,  that  a  person  can  have  much  time  for 
amusements  of  this  sort,  if  he  be  bent  upon 
obtaining  that  object,  which  will  be  most  con- 
ducive to  his  true  happiness,  or  to  the  end  of 
his  existence  here. 
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Upon  this  first  argument  of  tlie  Quakers  I 
shall  only  observe,  lest  it  should  be  thought 
singular,  that  sentiments  of  a  similar  import  are 
to  be  found  in  authors,  of  a  different  religious 
denomination,  and  of  acknowledged  judgment 
and  merit.  Addison,  in  one  of  his  excellent 
chapters  on  the  proper  employment  of  life,  has 
the  following  observation  :  "  The  next  method, 
says  he,  that  I  would  propose  to  fill  up  our  time, 
should  be  innocent  and  useful  diversions.  I  must 
confess  I  think  it  is  below  reasonable  creatures, 
to  be  altogether  conversant  in  such  diversions,  as 
are  merely  innocent,  and  have  nothing  else  to 
recommend  them,  but  that  there  is  no  hurt  in 
them.  Whether  any  kind  of  gaming;  has  even 
thus  much  to  say  for  itself,  I  shall  not  deter- 
mine: but  I  think  it  is  very  wonderful  to  see 
persons  of  the  best  sense  passing  a  dozen  hours 
together  in  shuffling  and  dividing  a  pack  of 
cards,  with  no  other  conversation,  but  what  is 
made  up  of  a  few  game  phrases,  and  no  other 
ideas,  but  those  of  red  or  black  spots,  ranged 
together  in  different  figures.  Would  not  a  man 
laugh  to  hear  any  one  of  this  species  complain- 
ing that  life  is  short?'' 

The  Quakers  are  not  so  superstitious  as  to 
imagine  that  there  can  be  any  evil  in  cards, 
considered  abstractly  as  cards,  or  in  some  of 
the  other  amusements,  that  have  been  mention- 
ed. The  red  or  the  black  images  on  their  sur- 
faces can  neither  pollute  the  fingers,  nor  the 
minds,  of  those  who  handle  them.  They  may 
be  moved  about,  and  dealt  in  various  ways,  and 
no  objectionable  consequences  may  follow. 
They  may  be  used,  and  this  innocently,  to  con- 
struct the  similitudes  of  things.  They  maybe 
arranged,  so  as  to  exhibit  devices,  which  may 
be  productive  of  harmless  mirth.  The  evil, 
connected  with  them,  will  depend  solely  upon 
the  manner  of  their  use.  If  they  are  used  for 
a  trial  of  skill,  and  for  this  purpose  only,  they 
will  be  less  dangerous,  than  where  they  are 
used  for  a  similar  trial,  with  a  monied  stake.  In 
the  former  case,  however,  they  may  be  made  to 
rufl3e  the  temper,  for,  in  the  very  midst  of  vic- 
tory, the  combatant  may  experience  defeat.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  loss  of  victory  will  be  ac- 
companied by  a  pecuniary  loss,  and  two  causes, 
instead  of  one,  of  the  excitement  of  the  passions 
will  operate  at  once  upon  the  mind. 

It  seldom  happens,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
lamented,  either  that  children,  or  that  more 
mature  persons,  are  satisfied  with  amusements 
of  this  kind,  so  as  to  use  them  simply  as  trials 
of  skill.  A  monied  stake  is  usually  proposed, 
as  the  object  to  be  obtained.  This  general 
attachment  of  a  monied  victory  to  cards  is  pro- 
ductive frequently  of  evil.  It  generates  often 
improper  feelings.  It  gives  birth  to  uneasiness 
and  impatiance,  while  the  contest  is  in  doubt, 
and  not  unfrequently  to  anger  and  resentment, 
when  it  is  over. 


But  the  passions,  which  are  thus  excited 
among  youth,  are  excited  aho,  but  worked  up 
to  greater  mischief,  where  grown-up  persons 
follow  these  amusements  imprudently,  than 
where  children  are  concerned.  For  though 
avarice,  and  impatience,  and  anger,  are  called 
forth  among  children,  they  subside  sooner.  A 
boy,  though  he  loses  his  all  when  he  loses  his 
stake,  suffers  nothing  from  the  idea  of  having 
impaired  the  means  of  his  future  comfort  and 
independence.  His  next  week's  allowance,  or 
the  next  little  gift,  will  set  him  right  again. 
But  when  a  grown  up  person,  who  is  settled  in 
the  world,  is  led  on  by  these  fascinating  amuse- 
ments, so  as  to  lose  that  which  would  be  of 
importance  to  his  present  comfort,  but  more 
particularly  to  the  happiness  of  his  future  life, 
the  case  is  materially  altered.  The  same  pas- 
sions, which  harrass  the  one,  will  harass  the 
other,  but  the  effects  will  be  widely  different. 
I  have  been  told  that  persons  have  been  so  agi- 
tated before  the  playing  of  the  card  that  was 
to  decide  their  destiny,  that  large  drops  of 
sweat  have  fallen  from  their  faces,  though  they 
were  under  no  bodily  exertions.  Now,  what 
must  have  been  the  state  of  their  minds,  when 
the  card  in  question  proved  decisive  of  their 
loss  ?  Reason  must  unquestionably  have  fled. 
And  it  must  have  been  succeeded  instantly 
either  by  fury  or  despair.  It  would  not  have 
been  at  all  wonderful,  if  persons  in  such  a  state 
were  to  have  lost  their  senses,  or,  if  unable  to 
contain  themselves,  they  were  immediately  to 
have  vented  their  enraged  feelings  either  upon 
themselves,  or  upon  others,  who  were  the 
authors,  or  the  spectators,  of  their  loss. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Extract  from  Eusebius. — Eusebius,  in 
his  Ecclesiastical  History,  says,  "  Nothing  about 
them  was  pompous,  either  in  clothes,  diet,  or 
habitations,  or  household  stuff.  Such  of  them 
as  were  noble,  or  learned,  or  of  gentle  extrac- 
tion, laid  aside  their  pride  and  all  their  swell- 
ing titles,  forgot  that  they  were  better  educated 
or  of  higher  birth  than  others,  and  became  like 
their  brethren.  Plaiting  and  curling  the  hair 
(then  generally  practised  by  the  Grentile  nations,) 
were  things  that  both  their  men  and  women 
proscribed,  thinking  that  labor  lost,  which  was 
spent  on  such  superfluities.  They  were  jealous 
of  their  serious  frame  of  spirit  and  careful  to 
preserve  it,  and  therefore  the  wearing  of  all  such 
dresses  as  might  serve  to  infuse  vanity  into  their 
minds,  to  foster  pride,  or  damp  their  zeal  for 
their  religion,  they  shunned  as  they  did  houses 
infected  with  the  plague.  They  minded  no 
such  things  as  modes  and  fashions,  nor  did 
any  new  habit  or  ornament  that  came  up,  en- 
tice them  to  imitation, — decency  was  their  rule, 
and  modesty  the  standard  of  their  habit  and 
conversation.'* 
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''Cast  thy  Bread  upon  the  Waters/' — 
The  sowing  of  the  seed  in  the  mud  of  rivers 
may  perhaps  be  alluded  to  in  the  text,  "  Cast 
thy  bread  upon  the  waters,"  (see  Eccles.  xi.  1.) 
.  The  seeds  of  the  Lotus  Lily  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  bread,  owing  to  the  quantity 
of  starch  and  gluten  they  contain.  These  seeds 
are  sown  by  being  enveloped  in  clay,  and 
thrown  into  the  water,  so  that  they  sink  in  the 
mud.  There  they  germinate;  and,  after  many 
days^  the  plants  appear  above  the  water,  bearing 
flowers  and  fruit,  the  seeds  of  which  are  again 
employed  as  bread.  The  passage  in  Isaiah, 
"  And  by  great  waters  the  seed  of  Sihor,  the 
harvest  of  the  river,  is  her  revenue,'' — is  by 
some  supposed  to  refer  to  the  Lotus  Lily,  which 
is  still  held  sacred  in  the  East.  It  is. said  that 
one  of  the  benighted  natives  of  Nepaul,  upon 
entering  Sir  William  Jones'  study,  made  pros- 
trations before  this  plant,  which  happened  to 
be  there  for  examination.— i^aZ/bwr'  Botany 
and  Religion. 

"  To  do  all  things  so  that  the  Deity  may  be 
honored,  refers  to  almost  every  action^  of  a 
man's  life.  Happily  the  Divine  Glory  is  thus 
promoted  by  some  men  even  in  trifling  aff'airs, 
— almost  whether  they  eat  or  drink,  or  whatso- 
ever thing  they  do.  There  is,  in  truth,  scarce- 
ly a  more  efficacious  means  of  honoring  the 
Deity^  than  by  observing  a  constant  Christian 
manner  of  conducting  our  intercourse  with 
men.  He  who  habitually  maintains  his  alle 
giance  to  religion  and  to  purity,  who  is  moderate 
and  chaste  in  ail  his  pursuits,  and  always 
makes  the  prospects  of  the  future  predominate 
over  the  temptations  of  the  present,  is  one  of 
the  most  efficacious  recommenders  of  goodness, 
— one  of  the  most  impressive  preachers  of 
righteousness, — and,  by  consequence,  one  of  the 
most  efficient  promoters  of  the  glory  of  God/' 
Dymond's  Essays. 

I  rom  the  British  Friend. 
ANCIENT  RECORD. 

As  it  was  not  long  before  a  falling  away  man- 
ifested itself  in  the  primitive  churches,  it  need 
be  no  matter  of  surprise  if  the  like  happened 
among  the  meetings  of  our  early  Friends.  The 
date  of  the  following  record  shows  how  soon  a 
declension  took  place  from  the  zeal  displayed 
on  their  first  gathering,  while  it  shows  the  wis- 
dom of  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  disci- 
pline whereby  provision  was  made  for  the 
awakening  and  restoration  of  those  who  had  in 
any  measure  left  their  first  love.  We  have  no 
account  of  what  was  the  result  of  the  epistle 
from  the  Monthly  Meeting  in  question  upon 
these  particular  meetings  to  which  it  was  ad- 
dressed. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Thomas  Ellwood's,  on 
the  5th  of  4th  month,  1672,  an  account  being 


given  that  Friends  of  Missenden,  Amersham, 
Chesham,  and  Woburnham,  through  negligence, 
by  degrees,  let  fall  their  meetings  on  week- 
days, this  meeting,  sensible  of  the  hurt  and 
loss  occasioned  thereby  to  the  Friends  of  those 
meetings,  as  well  as  to  the  honor  of  truth  and 
its  testimony,  long  since  borne  in  those  places, 
provided  that  William  Penn  and  Nicholas  Noy, 
should  visit  the  Friends  of  those  meetings  re- 
spectively, and  to  them  read  the  following  let- 
ter, in  the  name^  of  this  meeting  : — 

Dear  Friends, — When  we  consider  the 
days  that  are  past,  and  the  years  that  are  gone, 
and  call  to  mind  the  tifne  of  our  distress,  when 
darkness  had  overcast  us,  insomuch  that  we 
saw  no  light,  and  then  bring  to  remembrance 
the  day-spring  that  descended  upon  us — the 
breaking  foith  of  God's  visitation  of  light 
among  us.  0  glorious  was  the  day  I  how  joy- 
ful those  tidings  !  how  lovely  the  feet  of  them 
that  were  the  messengers  thereof!  Were  not 
you,  with  us,  deeply  aflfected ;  your  souls  smit- 
ten, and  made  to  confess  to  the  same,  and  to 
bear  your  testimony  over  all  the  suff"erings  and 
reproach  that  did  attend  you  ?  And  in  that 
tender,  lovely  time,  even  the  years  of  your 
youth,  and  your  first  espousals,  were  you  not 
zealous  for  the  Lord,  and  did  you  not  assemble 
yourselves  together  to  wait  upon  Him;  to  feel 
after  his  presence,  as  that  alone  in  which  you 
found  life,  grace,  strength,  and  true  satisfac- 
tion ?  And  did  you  not  then  fun  well  ?  But 
what  hath  hindered  ?  0,  what  hath  taken  you 
ofl^?  It  is  our  brotherly  exhortation  in  the  dear 
and  bles?ed  truth  of  God  that  you  let  not  the 
testimony  once  borne  amongst  you.  and  by  you, 
fall  in  your  streets,  that  it  may  not  be  told  by 
professor  or  profane,  there  was  once  a  meeting 
of  the  people  called  Quakers  in  Amersham,  but 
it  is  come  to  nothing. 

Surely  the  Lord  is  not  pleased  herewith,  nor 
doth  it  engage  the  Lord's  presence,  nor  is  it 
for  your  growth  and  profiting  in  the  work  and 
way  of  the  Lord.  But  it  both  hurts  your  breth- 
ren, gives  oflTence  to  the  worldly  ones,  and  makes 
you  barren,  and  dishonors  God's  everlasting 
truth.  Therefore,  in  the  tender  Jove  of  God, 
that  is  zealous  of  his  pure  glory,  get  toeether 
again,  sit  down  and  wait  to  feel  the  Lord's 
presence  and  wisdom,  and  ordering  amongst  you 
for  the  establishment  of  your  decayed  meetings, 
that  (though  but  two  or  three)  you  may  not 
forsake  the  aspembling  of  yourselves  together, 
but  meeting  by  the  light  and  name  of  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord,  his  divine  presence  and  heav- 
enly blessint^s  you  may  witness  to  your  refresh- 
ment, growth,  and  establishment;  to  the  com- 
forting of  your  brethren,  the  judging  of  the 
world,  and  the  magnifying  the  name  of  the 
Lord  our  God,  in  which  you  will  all  come  to 
obtain  an  eternal  inheritance  with  all  them  that 
in  their  day  did  diligently  come  together  to 
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worship  God  in  the  pure  light  and  spirit  of  his 
Son.  And  dear  friends,  this  further  springs 
in  our  minds  in  the  same  tender  love  of  the 
Lord,  that  you  make  it  matter  of  great  weight 
to  frequent,  and  as  much  as  may  be,  with  all 
clearness,  before  the  Lord,  to  keep  close  to  your 
own  meetings,  whereby  you  may  be  a  strength 
and  support  to  one  another,  and  may  all  come  to 
know  what  it  is  to  travel  through  and  over  those 
weights  and  exercises  that  attend  all  who  are 
the  first-fruits  to  God  in  any  place,  that  so  you 
may  come  to  receive  the  reward  of  true  trav- 
ellers in  the  way  of  the  Lord.  And  we  are 
well  assured  that  the  Lord  will  cause  the  life 
to  arise,  break  forth,  and  shine  through  all  fogs 
and  mists  of  darkness,  to  the  lifting  up  of  his 
standard  and  ensign  for  the  gathering  in  of 
the  people,  as  you  are  faithfully,  closely,  and 
lovingly  exercised  in  your  hearts  and  spirits 
towards  God  in  all  your  meetings. — From  our 
Monthly  Meeting,  the  8t/t  of  \th  Month,  1672. 

How  True  ! — Generation  after  generation 
have  felt  as  we  do  now,  and  their  lives  were  as 
active  as  our  own.  The  heavens  will  be  as 
bright  over  our  graves  as  they  are  about  our 
paths.  Yet  a  little  while,  and  all  this  will 
have  happened.  The  throbbing  heart  will  be 
stilled,  and  we  shall  be  at  resi.  Our  funeral 
will  wend  its  way  and  the  prayers  will  be  said, 
we  shall  be  left  in  the  darkness  and  the  silence 
of  the  tomb,  and  it  may  be,  for  a  short  time  we 
shall  be  spoken  of,  but  the  things  of  life  shall 
creep  on,  and  our  names  shall  be  forgotten. 
Days  shall  continue  to  move  on,  and  laughter 
and  songs  will  be  heard  in  the  room  where  we 
died ;  and  the  eyes  that  mourned  for  us  be  dry 
and  animated  with  joy,  and  even  our  children 
will  cease  to  think  of  us,  and  remember  to  lisp 
our  names  no  more. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THOUGHTS  ON  THE  USE  OF  PROPERTY. 

The  following  "  Thoughts  on  the  Use  of 
Property"  were  circulated,  in  a  printed  form, 
to  some  extent  through  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, a  little  more  than  thirty  years  ago ;  but 
thinking  that  the  article  would  probably  be 
new  to  most  of  the  readers  of  "  The  Intelli- 
gencer," I  have  concluded  to  send  it  for  inser- 
tion. It  is  a  searching  and  affecting  appeal  to 
the  conscience,  in  relation  to  the  due  fulfil- 
ment of  our  stewardships,  the  force  of  which 
cannot  easily  be  evaded.  It  would  seem  as  if 
the  present  time  was  a  very  suitable  season  for 
the  serious  consideration  of  the  subject,  when 
we  remember  the  urgent  appeals  which  are 
made  to  our  benevolence  by  the  suffering  con- 
dition of  the  Freed-people,  many  of  whom  are 
perishing  from  the  want  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.  Can  we  feel  prepared  to  hear  the  sum- 
mons, "  Give  an  account  of  thy  stewardship/' 


i  if  we  fail  to  respond  for  their  relief ;  when  we 
I  remember  that  our  Saviour  said,  Inasmuch 
as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye 
.  did  it  not  to  me  ?"  S.  B.  F. 

Greenwich,  Conn.,  1st  montb  31st,  1865. 

"  It  is  an  opinion  held  universally  by  those 
who  receive  the  Scriptures  as  a  Divine  revela- 
tion, that  this  life  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  season 
of  probation  ;  and  that  according  to  the  conduct 
of  each  individual,  will  be  his  eternal  destiny. 
It  is  as  generally  admitted,  too,  that  according 
to  the  wise  arrangements  of  Providence,  all 
men  are  entrusted  with  certain  means  of  serving 
their  Creator,  for  the  employment  of  which 
they  are  responsible  to  him  :  that  as  the  Su- 
preme Ruler  of  the  universe,  he  has  a  perfect 
right  to  require  his  intelligent  creatures  to  do 
his  will,  and  be  the  agents  of  promoting  his 
designs )  that  in  all  parts  of  this  government 
he  acts  not  only  with  infinite  wisdom  and  pro- 
priety, but  with  supreme  benevolence,  and  re- 
quires nothing  from  men  which  he  has  not 
given  them  the  means  of  performing,  and  the 
performance  of  which  is  not  connected  with 
their  own  personal  benefit  as  well  as  his  glory. 
Among  these  trusts  are  commonly  recognized 
the  time,  talents,  industry,  and  property  of 
every  individual ;  the  use  of  which  is  required 
from  each,  according  to  the  proportion  of  his 
endowments,  and  the  opportunity  he  has  of 
employing  them  to  good  purposes.  It  is  in  the 
ordering  of  His  providence  that  there  should 
be  a  difference  in  human  conditions ;  that  one 
man  should  possess  wealth,  or  the  higher  gift 
of  intellect,  whilst  another  struggles  all  his  life 
with  adversity,  or  is  a  stranger  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  cultivated  mind. 

This  state  of  things  must  have  a  design,  and 
the  arrangements  of  society  must  convince  ' 
every  rational  person,  that  it  is  the  will  of 
Providence  that  the  human  race  should  regard 
each  other  with  benevolence;  and  be  taught 
their  brotherhood  by  the  wants  and  the  woes 
of  one  class,  and  the  ability  of  the  other  to  re- 
lieve and  remove  them.  Yet  how  prone  are 
we  to  overlook  these  plain  indications  of  our 
duty  !  how  liable  to  forget  the  Divine  source  of 
ail  our  blessings,  and  to  attribute  to  our  own 
industry  and  skill,  the  possession  of  the  advan- 
tages which  distinguish  us  from  others!  How 
common  it  is,  therefore,  for  men  to  live  as  if 
they  were  under  no  obligation  to  a  higher 
power ! 

But  in  the  meantime  the  day  of  impartial 
judgment  is  hastening  upon  us;  the  voice 
echoes  daily  in  our  ears  from  the  new  grave  of 
some  departed  associate  :  '  Remember  thy  stew- 
ardship— the  day  of  account  is  at  hand.'  It 
becomes  us,  then,  solemnly  to  contemplate  our 
duty,  and  the  manner  in  which  we  are  dis- 
charging it.  It  is  a  serious  fact,  that  we  must 
soon  render  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
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we  have  employed  the  trusts  committed  to  us.  1 
Have  we  been  acting,  for  instance,  under  a  full  ■ 
sense  that  we  are  but  the  trustees  of  the  pro- 
perty which  we  enjoy?  Have  we,  as  it  in- 
creased, been  looking  round  and  inquiring. 
What  is  the  Lord's  will  that  I  should  do  with 
this  ?  How  shall  I  do  the  greatest  amount  of 
good  with  the  money  which  my  heavenly  Father 
has  given  me — certainly  as  a  steward  for  others, 
for  it  is  beyond  my  necessities  ?  Or,  have  we 
believed  in  our  hearts  that  our  property  is  the 
fair  reward  of  our  own  labor,  that  no  other  be- 
ing has  any  claim  upon  it,  that  it  should  serve 
to  gratify  all  our  desires,  and  that  vrhat  is  left 
after  they  are  satisfied,  should  be  put  out  to  in- 
crease until  we  die  and  leave  the  mass  to  others, 
when  we  can  no  longer  take  pleasure  in  it  our- 
selves ? 

Surely  he  has  read  the  New  Testament  to 
little  purpose  who  comes  to  this  latter  conclu- 
sion. Our  Lord  likened  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  —  that  is,  the  Divine  reign  in  the 
hearts  of  men — to  a  man  who  delivered  pro- 
perty to  his  servants,  '  to  every  one  according 
to  his  ability,^  with  the  command,  '  Occupy 
TILL  I  COME  /  and  the  servant  who  carefully 
kept  the  property  without  usiog  or  wasting  it, 
.but  still  without  employing  it  to  good  purposes, 
was  ordered  to  be  cast  out,  because  he  was  un- 
profitable. 

How  similar  is  the  character  of  this  servant 
to  that  of  the  man  who  hoards  up  the  wealth, 
be  the  amount  great  or  small — five  talents  or 
one — which  Providence  has  bestowed  on  him, 
and  is  called  on  to  appear  before  his  Creator 
as  bis  Judge,  and  has  to  confess  that  he  has 
hid  it  in  the  earth  ?  So  the  great  point  of  de- 
cision, at  the  trial  of  the  final  day,  as  repre- 
sented by  our  Lord,  the  Judge  himself,  will  be 
that  the  righteous  will  be  found  to  have  fed 
the  hungry,  given  water  to  the  thirsty,  received 
the  stranger,  clothed  the  naked,  and  visited 
the  sick  and  the  prisoner,  whilst  the  sentence 
of  condemnation  will  be  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  unrighteous  had  omitted  these  duties. 

It  is  not  asserted  that  they  refused  to  per- 
form these  ofl&ces  of  benevolence  when  their 
services  were  implored,  but  it  is  implied  that 
they  did  it  not  voluntarily,  whether  solicited 
or  not,  as  a  plain  and  positive  duty  required  of 
every  man  to  whom  Grod  has  given  the  ability. 
If  we  were  truly  the  disciples  of  the  compas- 
sionate Saviour,  we  should  delight  in  works  of 
benevolence  as  one  of  the  most  happy  of  our 
earthly  privileges. 

What  a  blessed  imitation  of  the  examaple  of 
our  Lord  it  is  to  follow  his  footsteps  in  de- 
voting our  lives  to  the  good  of  others  1  How 
unceasing  and  unwearied  were  His  efforts  foi 
the  temporal  and  eternal  good  of  mankind  ;  and 
how  certain  must  that  man  be  of  being  in  the 
path  of  duty,  and  enjoying  the  approbation  of 


heaven,  who  finds  his  greatest  pleasure  in  ad- 
ministering to  the  wants  of  the  destitute,  and 
relieving  the  distresses  of  the  afflicted  !  Like 
every  other  Christian  duty,  its  performance  is 
not  only  attended  with  the  purest  emotion,  and 
is  a  thousand  times  rewarded  in  the  approba- 
tion of  conscience,  and  in  the  happiness  which 
is  its  result,  but  it  is  also  entirely  reasonable 
and  just. 

What  can  be  more  equitable  than  that  an 
individual  whose  wants  are  supplied  by  Provi-jr 
dence,  who  has  more  than  his  necessities  re- 
quire, should  be  expected  to  distribute  the  ex- 
cess to  those  who  have  no  means  of  securing 
the  same  competency  ? 

What  is  more  contrary  to  reason  than  that, 
instead  of  making  this  use  of  his  superabun- 
dance, a  man  should  allow  it  to  accumulate 
without  doing  any  good,  being  certain  that 
death  will  soon  separate  him  from  it?  He 
knows  that  when  that  occurs,  be  will  have  lost 
forever  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  happi- 
ness that  attends  benevolence. 

He  may  even  bequeath  it  to  good  purposes ; 
but  what  thanks  are  due  to  him  who  gives 
what  he  can  no  longer  retain  ?  Will  that  de- 
votion of  it  be  accounted  as  an  act  of  his 
stewardship,  if  he  might  have  dispensed  it  in 
his  lifetime  without  injustice  to  his  family  ? 
How  much  wiser,  as  well  as  more  Christian, 
would  it  have  been  if  he  had  distributed  his 
surplus  wealth  when  he  could  control  its  appli- 
cation, and  enjoy  the  consciousness  that  he  was 
not  living  unprofitably — '  In  all  points  as  he 
came  so  shall  he  go ;  and  what  profit  hath  he 
that  hath  lai)ored  for  the  wind  V  Or,  does  the 
man  faithfully  execute  his  stewardship  who 
allows  his  estate  to  iLcrease  for  the  sake  of  his 
children,  on  the  plea  that  it  is  his  duty  to  pro- 
vide for  them  ? 

He  must  first  settle  the  question  with  his 
conscience  what  is  his  duty  to  them,  taking 
into  consideration  the  whole  influence  which 
his  property  is  to  exert.  Is  he  morally  at 
liberty  to  bequeath  them  such  an  amount  as 
may  even prohabli/  prevent  them  from  becoming 
intelligent,  industrious,  useful  members  of  so- 
ciety, and  humble,  practical  Christians  ?  Let 
him  look  at  his  duty  in  this  light,  and  then  de- 
cide what  true  affection  requires  of  him.  But 
rather  let  him  view  it  in  the  light  of  the  Gospel 
and  of  eternity,  and  see  what  God  demands  of 
him,  and  let  him  inquire  the  meaning  of  this 
declaration — '  Unto  whomsoever  much  is  given, 
of  him  shall  be  much  required.' 

If  these  things  be  true,  how  are  we  living? 
Do  we  delight  to  imitate  the  Lord's  example? 
Do  we  love  to  obey  the  commandment, « Do  good 
unto  all  as  ye  have  opportunity?'  Are  we 
ready  to  hear  the  summons,  '  Give  an  account 
of  thy  stewardship  ?'  Does  the  economy  of  our 
habits  of  living,  and,  if  necessary,  our  self- 
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denials,  prove  that  our  hearts  are  interested  in 
discharging  this  duty  ?  Do  we  contribute  all 
we  might,  or  is  it  a  trifling  proportion— the 
mere  fragments  of  our  substance  that  we  are 
bestowing  ?  Let  us  look  upon  the  world  of 
suffering  around  us;  let  us  contemplate  the 
numbers  who  are  growing  up  in  ignorance, 
whom  we  might  supply  with  the  means  of  edu- 
cation ;  the  immortal  souls  whom  we  might 
supply  with  a  Bible,  and  direct  by  our  coun- 
sels ;  the  young  beginners  in  crime  whom  we 
might  befriend  and  reclaim  to  virtue;  the 
widows  and  orphans,  the  helpless  and  diseased, 
the  aged  and  forsaken,  the  friendless  and  dis- 
consolate, to  whom  we  might  become  benefac- 
tors, and  restore  to  comfort,  peace,  and  use- 
fulness. 

Let  us  look  at  our  means  of  doing  good ; 
how  many  enjoyments  we  have  that  a  large 
proportion  of  our  fellow  beings  are  strangers 
to;  how  many  superfluities  we  have  in  our 
mode  of  living  and  domestic  arrangements; 
how  easily  we  might  give  away  a  tenth,  a 
fourth,  perhaps  three-fourths  of  our  income  for 
the  good  of  others.  Let  us  view  the  facilities 
we  have  for  a  prudent  distribution  of  our 
charities — the  institutions  established  for  be- 
nevolent purposes,  in  whose  judicious  manage- 
ment we  have  entire  confidence;  the  willingness 
of  the  ignorant  to  be  taught;  the  new  means 
devising  every  day  to  make  knowledge  more 
plain,  attractive,  and  accessible ;  the  willing- 
ness which  is  manifested  on  the  part  of  the 
classes  who  need  relief  to  make  proper  exer- 
tions for  themselves,  and  to  yield  to  the  moral 
influence  of  kindness  and  honest  advice. 

Let  us  remember,  too,  that  our  own  interests, 
those  of  our  children,  our  community,  and  our 
country,  are  all  promoted  by  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  those  who  are  destitute  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  others.  More  than  all,  let  the 
Christian  be  animated  by  the  thought,  that  as 
a  public  benefactor  he  is  doing  the  will  of  his 
heavenly  Father;  that  he  is  reclaiming  his 
fellow-men  from  crime  and  misery,  and  thus 
taking  the  surest  means  of  leading  them  to  that 
course  of  uprightness  and  piety  which  will 
promote  His  glory  on  earth,  and  through  His 
mercy,  bring  them  to  everlasting  happiness. 

In  the  view  of  all  these  considerations  and  mo- 
tives, let  us  take  a  stand  in  this  matter  worthy 
of  our  lot,  and  of  our  opportunities.  Let  us 
rejoice  to  take  advantage  of  the  privilege 
aff'orded  us  of  becoming  blessings  to  the  world 
and  the  agents  of  a  benevolent  Providence. 
Let  us  make  a  thank-offering  to  the  Father  of 
our  mercies,  that  we  shall  not  be  ashamed  and 
confused  to  meet  at  the  hour  of  death  or  the 
day  of  judgment." 

If  our  hearts  condemn  us  not,  then  have 
we  confidence  toward  Grod." 


From  "Elements  of  Character." 

AFFECTION. 
(Continued  from  page  774.) 

Much  is  said  of  the  truth  and  purity  of 
childhood,  and  they  are*  very  beautiful,  forTse 
angels  that  care  for  children  do  continually 
behold  the  face  of  the  Heavenly  Father, — do 
stand  perpetually  within  the  sphere  of  absolute 
truth  and  purity.  But  soon  the  child  slips  the 
leading-strings  of  its  guardian  spirit,  and  comes 
into  his  own  liberty ;  and  now,  unless  it  freely 
chooses  to  follow  with  willing  and  constant 
step  in  the  same  path  wherein  it  has  thus  far 
been  led,  it  will  wander  from  side  to  side,  in- 
creasing at  each  turning,  the  distance  that  sep- 
arates it  from  the  way  of  life,  until  at  last  it 
may  wander  so  far  that  it  loses  the  desire,  and 
even  the  memory,  which  might  lead  it  to  re- 
turn. Vicious  propensities  will  perhaps  begin 
to  show  themselves;  and  in  the  hardened  and 
shameless  youth  it  will  be  hard  to  recognize 
any  trace  of  the  innocence  of  infancy.  But 
perhaps  instead  of  viciousness,  carelessness  is 
developed,  and  youth  is  brightened  by  gayety, 
amiability,  and  ready  generosity.  Occasional 
derelictions  from  truth  and  honor  find  ready 
apologists  among  friends,  because  the  boy  or 
the  girl  is  so  "  good-hearted ;''  but  a  closer  in- 
spection readily  shows  that  the  goodness  of 
heart  is  very  superficial,  that  the  left  hand  is 
often  unjust  while  the  right  is  generous,  that  a 
lie  is  no  offence  to  the  conscience,  if  it  be  a 
good-natured  one*  and,  in  short,  that  very  little 
dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  uprightness 
that  has  no  firmer  base  than  good-heartedness. 
Young  persons  of  this  sort  are  sometimes  led 
away  to  commit  some  act  so  base  that  their 
eyes  are  opened  to  the  dangers  that  beset  the 
path  in  which  they  are  travelling,  and  in  sor- 
row and  dismay  they  turn  to  seek  the  way  of 
innocence  whence  they  had  wandered.  Too 
often,  however,  the  carelessness  of  youth  passes 
into  the  indifference  of  adult  life  and  the  cal- 
lousness of  old  age.  What  can  be  more  revolt- 
ing than  an  old  age  cold,  hard,  and  selfish  ? 
Yet  this  is  the  natural  and  almost  unavoidable 
result  of  a  youth  that  does  not  fix  its  heart  in 
unwavering  love  upon  truth  and  purity, — whose 
aspirations  are  not  for  those  things  which  can- 
not grow  old,  and  which  the  world  can  neither 
give  nor  take  away.  A  heart  filled  with  love 
for  excellence  can  never  grow  old ;  for  it  will 
go  on  increasing  in  ail  that  is  lovely  and  gra- 
cious so  long  as  it  lives ;  and  where  there  is 
perpetual  growth  of  the  faculties  there  can  be 
no  decay.  We  grow  old,  not  by  wear,  but  by 
rust;  and  we  can  never  become  the  prey  of 
rust  while  our  faculties  are  kept  bright  by  the 
power  and  the  exercise  of  earnest  love.  The 
fleshly  body  must  grow  old  and  die,  for  it  is 
of  the  earth,  earthy;  but  it  is  by  our  own 
weakness  and  indolence  if  our  spiritual  body 
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ever  gathers  a  wrinkle  on  its  brow.  When  the 
fleshy  body  drops  from  us,  what  must  be  our 
shame  and  our  despair  if  we  rise  in  a  spiritual 
body  deformed  with  evil  passions,  or  corrupt 
with  the  leprosy  of  sin.  Too  many,  alas ! 
spend  all  their  energies  in  feeding  and  clothing 
and  sheltering  the  natural  body  having 
the  spiritual  body  hungry  and  naked,  and 
cold.  We  sometimes  hear  wonder  expressed 
that  a  mind  thus  starved  has  become 
superannuated  and  doating,  while  the  body 
still  carries  on  its  functions  with  vigor;  but 
had  the  body  been  treated  with  a  similar  neg- 
lect, it  would  have  long  before  returned  to  the 
dust.  The  growth  of  the  spiritual  body  should 
be  continuous  from  the  cradle  through  eter- 
Dity  ;  and  seldom  can  any  other  reason  than  our 
own  neglect  be  assigned  for  its  disease  or  de- 
cay. The  bread  of  life  is  perpetually  offered 
for  its  support,  and  if  it  refuses  to  eat,  its  death 
is  on^its  own  head. 

Infants  who  pass  into  the  spiritual  world  be- 
fore they  are  touched  by  a  taint  of  earth  are, 
probably,  through  the  absence  of  all  evil  in 
those  who  are  suffered  to  approach  them, 
trained  into  a  purity  of  Affection  that  fills  their 
whole  being  with  its  genial  warmth,  descend- 
ing, or  raying  out,  into  all  the  imaginations  of 
the  soul  and  all  the  thoughts  of  the  mind. 
Thus  they  serve  God  in  the  order  which  the 
Saviour  commanded,  with  ail  the  heart  and  soul, 
and  mind.  They,  however,  who  remain  long 
on  earth,  almost  without  exception,  have  the 
order  of  their  nature  so  reversed,  that  their 
powers  must  be  converted  to  the  right,  in  the 
order  of  St.  Paul,  ascending  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  pass- 
ing from  the  outmost  to  the  inmost.  The  low- 
est and  most  external  part  of  the  being  must 
be  made  obedient  to  the  laws  of  Divine  Order, 
and  on  this  as  a  foundation  must  the  higher 
and  internal  nature  be  built  up,  until  it  forms 
a  sanctuary ;  and  upon  its  altar  shall  fire  from 
heaven  descend  so  often  as  a  gift  is  offered. 

The  practice  of  external  vice,  just  in  propor- 
tion to  its  grossness,  incapacitates  us  for  per- 
ceiving what  is  true,  or  loving  what  is  good. 
By  vice  is  not  meant  crime  such  ^s  exposes  us 
to  punishment  by  the  law  of  the  land,  but  sins 
against  the  laws  of  Grod,  tliat  bring  their  own 
punishment  with  them,  by  defacing  the  image 
of  jGrod  in  the  soul.  There  is  always  need  of 
searching  the  heart  to  find  if  we  have  commit- 
ted crimes  against  the  soul ;  for  the  laws  of  the 
land  deal  only  with  the  excessive  derelictions 
from  right  which  we  cannot  ignorantly  commit. 
We  may,  however,  go  on  unconsciously  in  the 
commission  of  great  sins  until  our  hearts  be- 
come hardened  against  all  emotions  of  heavenly 
affection,  and  our  eyes  blinded  so  that  we  can- 
not distinguish  the  difference  between  darkness 
and  light.     If  we  would  avoid  this  fearful 


condition,  we  must  often  go  to  the  Grospeis  and 
place  the  words  of  the  Lord,  in  their  various 
teachings,  especially  as  they  come  to  us  from 
the  Mount,  as  it  were  in  judgment  over  against 
us,  and,  reading  verse  by  verse,  fathom  the 
depths  of  our  hearts,  and  confess  whether  we 
are  guilty  or  no.  Would  we  escape  such  guilt, 
we  must  study  these  instructions  again  and 
again,  until,  as  Moses  commanded  of  the  laws 
of  the  elder  Scripture,  '^they  shall  be  with  us 
when  we  sit  in  our  homes,  or  walk  by  the  way, 
or  lie  down,  or  rise  up.  And  we  shall  bind 
them  for  a  sign  upon  our  hands,  and  they  shall 
be  as  frontlets  between  our  eyes.  And  we 
shall  write  them  upon  the  posts  of  our  houses, 
and  upon  our  gates." 

When  we  place  the  words  of  the  Lord  in 
judgment  over  against  us,  and  feel  compelled 
to  acknowledge  our  unfaithfulness  to  their  re- 
quirements, there  is  danger  of  our  falling  into 
despair  through  the  consciousness  that  is  thus 
forced  upon  us  of  our  want  of  love  for  the  law 
of  the  Lord.  The  indulgence  of  our  own  wills 
is  so  sweet  to  us,  that  we  cannot  see  how  it  is 
possible  that  the  yoke  of  the  Lord  can  ever  be- 
come easy  to  our  stiffened  necks.  We  feel  as 
though  an  obedience  that  did  rot  spring  from 
true  love  could  not  be  called  obedience,  nay, 
was  almost  a  sin ;  for  it  seems  to  savor  of  hy- 
pocrisy. In  this  state  of  mind,  our  only  refuge 
is  in  that  faith  which  St.  Paul  tells  us  ^'  is  the 
substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of 
things  unseen  and  then,  unless  this  faith  be 
strong  enough  to  make  us  obey,  though  not 
from  love,  yet  from  a  simple  belief  that  at  any 
rate  obedience  is  better  than  disobedience,  our 
state  is  wretched  indeed.  Our  rationality  tells 
us  that  obedience  is  naught  unless  we  love  to 
obey,  but  an  inward  conviction  of  the  soul — 
may  we  not  call  it  the  voice  of  God  ? — entreats 
us,  saying,  This  do,  and  thou  shalt  live."  If, 
in  the  ardor  of  our  faith,  we  can  forget  our  ra- 
tionality, and  cry,  "Lord,  I  believe;  help  thou 
mine  unbelief;'^  and  if  we  force  ourselves  to 
do  that  which  we  are  commanded,  though  at 
first  it  may  appear  to  us  an  act  purely  external 
and  dead,  we  shall  soon  find,  that,  if  planted 
in  darkness,  it  is  still  a  living  seed,  and  the 
Lord  will  water  it  till  it  shall  spring  into  a 
growth  of  beauty  that  our  hearts  will  cleave  to 

with  delight.  (To  be  continued.) 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  18,  1865. 

Vv^HENCE  Come  the  Workers? — In  which 
class  in  society  are  they  to  be  found  ?  When 
the  hungry  are  to  be  fed,  the  naked  to  be 
clothed,  the  sick  and  in  prison  to  be  visited^  the 
indigent  to  be  relieved,  the  aged  to  be  encour- 
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aged  and  the  ignorant  instructed,  whom  do  we 
find  ready  to  engage  in  such  pursuits  ?  Who, 
in  this  busy  scene,  where  the  wheel  of  individ- 
ual avocations,  rolls  constantly  and  steadily  on- 
wards, finds  time  to  step  aside,  and  in  the  lan- 
guage of  conduct  say  to  the  hungry  be  ye  fed, 
to  the  naked  be  ye  clothed,  to  the  sick  be  ye 
visited,  and  to  the  aged  be  comforted,  for 
though  the  shadows  around  you  are  lengthen- 
.  ing,  they  all  point  toward  the  morning. 

Did  not  experience  teach  otherwise,  we  might 
suppose  that  those  who  are  richly  endowed 
with  talents,  and  possessed  of  abundance  of  this 
world^s  goods,  with  leisure  to  consult  their  own 
inclinations  alone,  had  time  or  ability  for  these 
duties.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  the  widow's 
mite  as  frequently  thrown  into  the  treasury  as 
the  offering  of  her  opulent  neighbor;  t^at  those 
whose  time  we  would  suppose  was  fully  occu- 
pied, have  yet  leisure  to  devote  to  the  interests 
of  others;  and  that  some  whose  mental  powers 
seem  of  an  inferior  order,  far  surpass  in  useful- 
ness others  of  superior  natural  abilities,  whose 
talents  are  sufi'ered  to  remain  dormant. 

Observation  then  confirms  us  in  the  belief,  that 
to  no  one  class  are  the  useful  and  the  unselfish 
confined,  but  that  the  willing  and  the  obedient 
are  to  be  found  in  every  department  of  society. 
These  consist  of  such  as  recognize  that  they 
are  only  stewards  over  the  talents  entrusted  to 
their  keeping,  and  who  feel  that  they  are  ac- 
countable for  their  use  and  increase.  They  are 
willing  to  do  the  little  duty  that  is  presented, 
for  they  believe 

God  has  many  aims  to  compass, 

Many  messengers  to  send  ; 
And  His  ministers  are  fitted, 

Each  to  some  distinctive  end; 

and  that  upon  every  member  of  the  human 
family  rests  a  portion  of  labor. 


Our  correspondent,  who  inquired  in  the 
last  number,  respecting  the  sufferings  of  Friends 
in  Virginia,  may  be  informed  that  a  meeting  of 
those  interested  in  the  subject  was  held  at 
Race  Street  House,  Philadelphia,  on  4th  day 
evening,  8th  inst.,  and  that  the  whole  subject 
was  referred  to  a  committee  of  Friends,  from 
each  of  the  Monthly  Meetings  in  this  city. 
They  appointed  John  Saunders,  No.  34  North 
4th  street,  Treasurer,  to  whom  all  contributions 
may  be  forwarded. 


Matter  offered  for  insertion  in  the  "  In- 
telligencer," should  reach  us  on  the  4th  day  of 
the  week  preceding  the  issue.  After  our  paper 
has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  we 
are  unable  to  control  the  arrangement;  and, 
more  space  is  sometimes  occupied  by  one  sub- 
ject than  we  deem  proper. 


Married,  in  the  order  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
on  the  3lst  of  1st  month,  1865,  at  the  house  of 
Lindley  Bowne,  in  Bedford,  Calhoun  county,  Mich., 
Nathaniel  Potter,  M.  D.,  former  editor  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  "Battle  Creek  City  News,"  to  Eliza 
Tagg,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  6th  inst.,  of  con- 
sumption, Fenton  Haines,  aged  31  years.  He  was 
an  estimable  young  man;  and  a  member  of  Green 
Street  Monthly  Meeting.  His  remains  were  interred 
at  Friends'  burial-ground.  West  Chester,  Pa.,  on 
the  9th  inst. 

— — ,  on  the  28th  of  12th  month,  1864,  Isaac  J. 
Nichols,  only  son  of  J,  B.  and  Sarah  A.  Nichols, 
aged  4  years  and  5  months. 

 ,  on  the  6th  of  2d  month,  1865,  near  Middle- 
town,  Delaware,  of  membraneous  croup,  Lydia  C, 
daughter  of  John  and  Lydia  C.  Allston,  aged  2 
years  and  10  months. 

 ,  at  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  in  Men- 
don,  N.Y.,  after  about  an  half  an  hour's  illnesSj 
Elizabeth  Clapp,  widow  of  James  Clapp,  formerly 
ot  Duchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  aged  69  years.  Though  thus 
suddenly  removed,  she  gave  evidence  that  her  life 
had  been  so  devoted  to  the  performance  of  all  the 
obligations  resting  on  her,  both  of  a  spiritual  and 
temporal  nature,  that  when  she  became  conscious 
that  her  houi'  had  come,  so  well  was  she  prepared, 
that  she  had  only  to  leave  this  beautiful  legacy  be- 
hind her,  in  her  last  words,  "  Give  my  love  to  all 
my  children ;  yes,  give  my  love  to  every-body." 

J.  J.  c. 


Reported  for  Friends  Intelligencer. 
friends'  social  LYCEUM. 

The  Friend  appointed  to  deliver  a  lecture 
for  this  evening  not  being  present,  the  lecturer 
of  the  preceeding  meeting  was  asked  to  supply 
the  vacancy. — He  began  by  stating  that  he  was 
not  prepared  for  a  symmetrical  discourse,  but 
was  willing  to  attempt  a  few  remarks  on  the 
British  Constitution.  We  have  all  heard  much 
of  its  value,  but  uniike  those  we  are  accustomed 
to  read,  as  we  can  ours,  both  State  and 
Federal,  the  much  talked  of  constitution 
of  our  transatlantic  brethren  is  not  defined 
in  writing.  If  you  go,  said  he,  into  the  House 
of  Lords  and  hear  the  royal  assent  given, 
either  in  person  or  by  commission,  to  an  act 
of  Parliament,  it  is  in  the  old  Norman- French, — ■ 
both  the  language  and  the  style  conveying  the 
same  idea  of  despotism,  as  in  the  days  of 
William  the  Conqueror, — the  king  wills. ^'  If 
you  consult  treatises,  on  the  subject,  they  will 
inform  you  that,  should  majesty  refuse,  the 
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denial  is  couched  in  the  phrase  le  roi's  aviaera" 
— "  the  king  will  consider  the  matter."  You 
will  learn,  however,  that  what  we  call  a  "veto" 
has  not  occurred  for  several  centuries that  it 
would  be  a  dangerous  and  almost  a  revolutionary 
act.  If  you  go  into  a  court  of  Justice,  majesty 
is  personified  in  the  judge, — all  process  is  in 
the  king's  name — all  crimes  are  charged  as 
committed  against  him.  If  you  visit  a  vessel 
of  war  (an  act  wholly  improper  for  a  Friend) 
it  is  the  king's,  or  at  present,  the  queen's — all  on 
board  are  her  majesty's  servants.  So  it  is  in 
any  foreign  Embassy.  If  you  consult  books, 
you  find  that  the  king  makes  war  and  peace, 
is  apparently  the  possessor  of  all  power,  is  the 
fountain  of  honor,  and  can  create,  either  by 
writ  or  patent,  baronets,  earls,  marquesses  and 
dukes,  and  this,  too,  without  limitation.  You 
learn,  that  by  the  theory  of  the  feudal  system, 
he  is  the  ultimate  heir  of  all  the  land  in  the 
kingdom — and,  as  all  is  supposed  to  have  come 
originally  from  the  king,  that  whenever  heirs 
are  wanting,  as  in  failure  of  kin  to  inherit,  or, 
attainder,  working  corruption  of  blood,  or  con- 
veyance to  an  alien,  &c.,  the  land  reverts,  or, 
in  technical  language,  escheats  to  the  king. 
You  will  surely  infer  this  to  be  a  despotism — 
but,  to  your  amazement,  investigation  demon- 
strates that  all  this  pompous  parade  of  power 
is  the  veriest  sham  on  earth ;  that  the  royal 
person ator  of  absolute  authority  is  as  much 
bound  as  the  meanest  of  her  subjects;  that 
she  is  but  a  puppet ;  she  does  not  even  will  the 
regulation  of  her  own  household.  We  remem- 
ber the  imperious  dictation  of  the  late  Sir 
Eobert  Peel,  when  premier,  as  to  the  household 
companions  of  the  present  queen.  In  regard 
to  marriage,  the  last  of  all  to  follow  the  leading 
of  affection  is  the  scion  of  royalty.  By  law,  the 
sovereign  must  assent  to  every  marriage,  and  in 
regard  to  her  own,  we  remember  the  exile  of 
Lord  Alfred  Paget,  and  the  compassionating 
remark  of  Lord  Brougham,  that  it  was  hard 
she  could  not  choose  in  England,  but  must  go, 
like  all  her  family,  to  Germany  for  a  helpmate. 

The  key  to  this  contradictory  state  of  ap- 
pearance and  fact  must  be  sought  in  the  toory 
of  the  British  Constitution.  It  has  been  the 
growth  of  ages,  and  the  result  of  circumstances 
calling  for  its  modification  or  change.  Like 
the  common  law,  with  which  it  is  intertwined 
and  protected,  it  presents  that  plastic  character 
to  mould  itself  slowly  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
passing  age.  The  despotism  of  Henry  VIIL 
when  Parliament  was  but  an  assembly  of  ob- 
sequious slaves  to  register  the  royal  edict, 
has,  in  its  forms,  a  similar  appearance  at  the 
present  day.  Of  him  it  is  related,  that  when 
the  House  of  Commons  made  a  difliculty  in 
granting  him  the  required  supply  of  money, 
lie  sent  for  Edward  Montague,  a  member  of 
great  influence  in  the  house,  and  he  being  in 


troduced,  had  the  mortification  to  hear  the 
king  speak  in  these  words  "  Ho  !  man  !  will 
they  not  suffer  my  bill  to  pass  ?"  And  laying 
his  hand  on  Montague's  head,  who  was  then 
on  his  knees  before  him,  Get  my  bill  passed 
by  to-morrow,  or  else  to-morrow  this  head 
of  yours  shall  be  off."  This  succeeded,  for  the 
next  day  the  bill  passed.  His  daughter,  queen 
Elizabeth,  was  almost  as  rough  in  dealing  with 
this  assembly.  James  I.,  her  successor,  in  whom 
united  the  blood  of  the  modern  with  the  ancient 
kings,  had  high  notions  of  the  kingly  preroga- 
tive— but  a  continuance  of  the  same  ideas  and 
a  practical  exhibition  of  them  by  his  son 
Charles  I.  cost  him  his  head.  At  the  restora- 
tion, the  bill  of  rights  and  the  habeas  corpus 
act  clipped  this  royal  interference  with  the 
liberty  of  the  subject.  The  revolution  of  1688 
settled  civil  liberty  on  a  firmer  basis,  and  since, 
although  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  as  minister, 
governed  almost  altogether  by  bribing  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  in  the  time  of  George 
III.  the  same  thing  was  carried  on  extensively, 
the  constitution  has  steadily  moulded  itself  into 
well  defined  guarantees  for  individual  liberty  and 
settled  law. 

The  lecturer  stated  that  he  was  in  England 
in  1831,  when  the  Reform  bill  passed.  The 
object  of  this  was  to  equalize  representation  in 
the  House  of  Commons.    What. was  called  a 
close  borough,  like  Old  Sarum,  for  instance, 
having  a  few  inhabitants,  sent  as  many  members 
to  Parliament  as  Manchester,  a  city  with  a  popu- 
lation of  some  200,000  inhabitants.  Ministers 
introduced  the  bill,  and  after  passing  the  Com- 
mons it  was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
On  this,  great  riots  took  place,  and  the  houses 
of  the  obnoxious  noblemen  in  London  were  at- 
tacked by  the  mob.    The  Duke  of  Wellington  • 
had  his  iron  blinds  put  down  to  protect  the ) 
windows  of  Apsley  Palace.    At  Bristol,  Queen  \ 
Square,  the  most  aristrocratic  part  of  the  city, 
was  greatly  defaced,  and  the  rioters  were  charged  1 
on  by  cavalry  with  loss  of  life.  A  great  ferment 
took  place  throughout  the  nation.  Ministers 
seriously  proposed  to  create  Peers  enough  to  i 
force  the  bill  through  the  House  of  Lords. 
Something  was  said  about  marching  a  regiment 
of  the  guards  into  Westminster,  and  making 
them  Lords  so  as  to  effect  the  object.  Under 
this  pressure,  the  Peers  gave  way,  and  some  op- 
posers,  by  a  previous  understanding,  keeping 
from  the  House  when  a  second  attempt  was 
made,  it  thus  became  a  law.    Great  rejoicings, 
and  a  grand  illumination  of  London  and  other 
cities  followed.    But  the  constitutional  inde- 
pendence of  the  House  of  Lords  was  violated. 
He  mentioned  this  to  show  how  completely  pub- 
lic opinion  had  shorn,  not  only  the  crown,  but 
also  the  aristocracy,  of  the  power  formerly  pos- 
sessed. 

The  government  is  carried  on  by  what  is 
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rmed  the  Ministry,  This  answers  to  our 
Cabinet''  in  name,  but  with  the  real  power  of 
)th  President  and  Cabinet  combined.  The 
rominent  ministers  are  mostly  members  of  the 
ouse  of  Commons.  They  are  there  the  lead- 
's of  the  party  in  power — introducino;,  defend- 
ig,  and  carrying  on  the  measures  of  govern- 
lent.  An  attempt  was  made  a  few  days  since 
I  Congress,  to  ingraft  this  salutary  feature  of 
le  British  constitution,  by  permitting  members 
P  the  Cabinet  to  take  a  part  in  the  proceed- 
!gs  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
While  the  ministry  have  a  working  majority 
1  the  House  of  Commons  the  machinery  moves 
-but  when,  on  any  important  question,  this  is 
learly  ascertained  not  to  be  the  case,  a  resig- 
ation  almost  immediately  follows.  The  sov- 
reign,  on  receiving  their  seals  of  office,  then 
ends  for  a  prominent  man  of  the  opposite  party 
0  form  a  ministry — who,  generally,  by  precon- 
erted  party  arrangements,  selects  his  political 
riends,  and  thus  a  new  ministry  takes  the  helm 
f  there  be  any  doubt,  however,  about  the  po 
itical  complexion  of  the  country  at  large,  and 
ninisters  suppose  that  the  House  of  Commons 
loes  not  truly  represent  it,  they  dissolve  Par 
iament.  Writs  are  issued  for  an  election,  and 
;he 


the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  for  military  services. 

The  English  constitution  then,  although  un- 
written, and  to  appearance  imperfectly  degned, 
is,  like  the  common  law,  of  that  plastic  charac- 
ter which  moulds  itself  to  the  wants  of  society. 
Yet  it  is  not  the  less  certain,  although  the  old 
feudal  law  and  the  old  aristocratic  forms  are 
still  retained.   Legal  fictions,  of  course,  abound. 
If  there  be  an  estate  entailed,  we  are  enabled  to 
destroy  the  entail  and  convert  it  into  one  in 
fee  simple  by  a  deed  for  the  purpose  acknow- 
ledged in  open  court.    The  Englishman  reach- 
es the  same  result  by  what  is  called  a  common 
recover^/ — a  kind  of  sham  suit  on  a  supposed 
warranty  of  other  lands,  in  which  these  are  re- 
covered" from  the  owner  by  a  fictitious  or  nomi- 
nal party  in  a  judgment  at  law.    So  it  is  m  al- 
most all  legal  proceedings— the  cumbrous  forms 
makincr  it  merely  a  matter  of  increased  expense. 
The  English  Constitution  may  be  compared  to 
their  grand  old  castles  of  mediaeval  origin, 
strong,  massive,  and  en'^uring— but,  as  origi- 
nally built,  utterly  unfit  for  a  modern  residence. 
From  time  to  time  however  useless  portions 
have  been  cut  away— additions  and  alterations 
made  here  and  there— until,  under  successive 


great  questions  go  to  the  people  for  their 
lecision.  Thus  in  a  few  weeks  a  new  House  of 
Commons  comes  in,  chosen  in  view  of  the  min- 
sterial  measures.  In  this  manner  the  govern- 
nent  is  a  true  reflex  of  public  opinion,  how- 
ever that  opinion  may  vary  according  to  the 
j'rcumstances  which  may  arise.  The  sovereign 
s,  therefore,  little  more  than  a  puppet  in  regard 
to  political  power.  All  the  measures,  and  even 
the  royal  speeches  emanate  from  the  ministerial 
sloset — they  (the  ministers)  govern  the  king- 
iom,  and  are  responsible  for  the  acts  of  govern- 
ttient — they  face  the  legislature,  are  catechised 
as  to  their  proceedings,  and,  from  the  very  ne- 
cessity of  the  case,  they  must  be  abundantly 
able  to  explain  and  defend,  as  well  as  originate 
their  measures. 

The  elective  franchise  is  not  exercised,  as 
with  us,  by  secret  ballot.  A  small  property 
qualification  is  required  to  constitute  an  elec 
tion — aliens  can  neither  vote  nor  hold  land. 
The  crown  descends,  like  the  land,  to  the  eldest 
male — it  difi'ers  where  there  are  only  females 
in  equal  degree  related  to  the  last  holder,  in 
this,  that  while  the  land  descends  equally  to  all, 
the  crown  goes  to  the  eldest.  This  law  of  prim- 
ogeniture, so  repulsive  to  our  ideas  of  right,  is 
nevertheless  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
English  habits  of  thought.  Every  owner  of 
property  has  power  to  change  it  in  his  own 
case.  But  one  species  of  tenure  is  excepted 
from  such  control,  that  of  petit  sergeantry  for 
lands  granted  by  the  crown.  Of  this  he  re 
membered  but  two  instances,  viz.,  those  given 


ow 


ners  you  find  all  the  appliances— all  the  con- 
veniences of  modern  taste  and  civihzation.  It 
might  be  torn  down  and  the  materials  would 
furnish  enoueh  for  two  such  dweUings  ot  mod- 
ern build.    Yet  after  all,  there  would  be  noth- 
ing gained  by  the  change,  in  either  l^eauty  ot 
design,  or  uiility  of  purpose.    The  most  that 
can  be  said  is,  that  the  venerable  and  majestic 
structure  has  been  a  very  costly  affair,    bo  iz 
is  with  this  ancient  aristocratic  form  ot  govern- 
ment.   The  conservative  element  in  ^nglisn 
society  clings  to  the  antiquated  forms  but  en- 
grafts on  them  every  thing  that  is  valuable  in 
modern  jurisprudence— all  that  is  essential  to 
the  most  perfect  liberty,  and  absolute  security. 
Much  of  the  machinery  employed  is  supertlu- 
the  casual  observer—it  is  complex— it 
But,  assuredly,  no  competent 
Judge  can  doubt  that  the  Constitution  he  had 
been  illustrating  in  a  few  prominent  points, 
has  been  tested  by  time  and  proved  abundantly 
adequate  to  its  task— the  security  and  perma- 
nencv  under  wise  laws,  impartially  administered 
of  individual  right,  with  the  largest  amount  ot 
political  liberty.  2d  mo.  1,  1865. 

Trials  make  our  faith  sublime, 
Trials  give  new  life  to  prayer, 

Lift  us  to  a  holier  clime, 

Make  us  strong  to  do  and  he&v.—Cowper. 


ous  to 

is  expensive 


"  How  shall  I  manage  to  be  healthy?"  said 
a  wealthy  invalid  to  the  famous  Dr.  Abernethy. 
"  Live  on  sixpence  a  day,  and  earn  it;"  was  his 
laconic  reply. 
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Now  be  (the  male  fish)  arrives  with  a  lar 
fibre  in  his  mouth,  deposits  it,  rearranges  t 
whole  of  the  materials  already  accumulate? 
with  his  mouth  :  removing  one  fibre  to  this  plaiJ 
and  another  to  that,  and  departs  in  his  sear« 
for  more.    Now  he  returns,  carrying  a  &mii 
piece  of  gravel,  which  is  carefully  placed  i\ 
part  of  the  fibres,  as  it  were,  to  keep  the 
down ;  he  then  draws  himself  slowly  over  tbj 
whole,  and  is  ofi"  again.  Now  he  brings  anothr 
fibre,  which  he  dibs  in  with  his  snout,  so  as 
make  it  interlace  with  the  others. 

Now  he  is  busy  poking  a  circular  hole  in  th 
middle  of  the  accumulated  materials  with  h 
snout.    Thus  he  conveys,  without  cessatioi 
decayed  rootlets,  gravel,  sand,  and  whatever 
can  find  that  will  answer  his  purpose. 

But  I  must  observe  that  the  specific  gravit 
of  his  materials  is  continually  tested ;  for  havin, 
found  what  appears  a  suitable  fibre,  itis  carrie 
a  little  way,  then  projected  to  a  short  distanc 
from  his  mouth,  and  watched  as  it  falls ;  if  M 
falls  slowly,  it  is  tried  again  in  the  same  mat 
ner;  and  if  it  then  proves  too  Hght,  it  i 
abandoned  altogether,  and  another  selected.  I 
there  should  be  any  strong  fibre  which  he  has  i\ 
difficulty  in  causing  to  remain  in  the  position  b« 
requires,  a  small  quantity  of  sand  is  brought  ii| 
hisj  mouth,  and  adroitly  placed  on  the  top  o 
the  fibre  to  keep  it  down  ;  if  this  does  notetfec 
the  purpose  so  as  to  please  him,  the  refractorvj 
piece  is  taken  out,  and  rejected  altogether.  Aii 
the  same  time  he  hangs  or  hovers  close  over  th(| 
nest,  and  throws  his  body  into  a  curious  andj 
rapid  vibratory  motion,  by  which  he  causes  a| 
rapid  current  of  water  to  be  projected  on  thei|eTiil 
materials,  as  if  to  prove  their  stability ;  andiiiiai 
when  this  operation  is  performed,  the  lighterlm 
particles  and  light  mud,  as  it  were,  fanned  oiik 
perfect  individual  of  the  "finny  tribes''  could  |  winnowed  out  by  the  generated  current,  may  beioald 
make  a  stitch  with  that  clumsy  snout  of  his,  is  ;  seen  floating  away.  Another  very  curious  op-lsty 
simply  preposterous.  Nevertheless,  some  fishes  |  eration  is  the  act  of  drawing  his  body  slowiy|Io 

over  the  surface  of  the  materials  which  form  the 
nest 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
MECHANISM  IN  NATURE. 
(Continued  from  page  768.) 

Invention,  that  long-headed  Talisman  ot  our 
workshops,  is  making  great  progress  in  the  art 
of  sewing;  aided  by  the  *'sly  hand  of  science,'' 
it  has  sprung  as  at  one  leap  from  the  dead  level 
of  six  thousand  years  hand  practice  with  the 
thread  and  needle  and  similar  devices,  into  an 
industrial  art,  bringing  relief  to  the  weary  hand 
and  thrift  to  industry — thus  exhibiting  another 
proof  of  the  power  of  mind  over  matter. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  first 
thought  devoted  to  the  arts  should  be  the  last 
to  be  developed,  at  least  up  to  our  time,  and  it 
seems  now,  to  judge  from  the  great  variety  of 
machinery  bmught  into  notice,  that  inventors 
were  determined  to  redeem  the  lost  centuries 
of  needle  use  in  a  single  decade  of  our  marvel- 
lous nineteenth  century. 

Our  wonder  has  been  excited  at  the  discovery 
of  that  remarkable  piece  of  vital  mechanism — 
the  Tailor  bird — but  the  student  of  nature  soon 
learns  that  wonders  never  cease  in  the  work- 
shop of  that  worthy  old  Dame,  and  that  whether 
he  searches  the  firmament  above  or  the  waters 
beneath,  his  efforts  are  always  rewarded  by  some 
new  form  of  organic  life,  some  new  mode  of 
existence,  or  some  less  known  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends. 

Any  person  might  be  accused  of  an  undue 
elasticity  of  thought,  who  would  dare  say,  he 
once  saw  a  fish  sew ;  nor  would  serious  argu- 
ments convince  even  the  more  credulous  of  such 
an  unheard  of  proceeding. 

All  doubts,  as  to  the  existence  of  the  little 
feathered  seamstress  and  her  needle-work  might 
be  cleared  up  by  the  presentation  of  her  cun- 
ningly wrouo;ht  nest,  but  that  even  the  most 


do  build  nests,  and  with  such  threads  as  "  old 
ocean  "  spins.  If  they  do  not  sew  the  parts  of 


them  together,  they  retain  them  in  place  by  a 
sort  of  interweaving  of  fibres,  which  process,  if 
it  does  more  resemble  darning  than  sewing,  is 
still  a  pretty  fair  specimen  ot  art,  and  deserves 
at  least  an  ''honorable  mention."" 

Read  what  Buckland  (quoting  from  an  Eng- 
lish naturalist)  has  to  say  about  the  fresh 
water  Stickleback,  which,  like  his  salt-water 
fifteen-spined  brother,  is  equally  skilful  as  a 
buiider  of  nests. 

"  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  nest  built 
from  the  very  commencement,  and  through  all 
its  stages.  The  place  selected  for  the  nest  was 
the  bare  fiat  top  of  a  piece  of  oolite,  where  it 
formed  a  right  angle  by  resting  against  the  glass 
partition  which  separated  two  ponds  (in  a  tank), 
in  one  of  which  were  kept  four  minnows  and  two 
Small  eels,  and  in  the  second  the  sticklebacks. 


I  believe  that  at  the  time  he  excretes  a  glu-i 
tinous  matter,  which  acts  as  cement,  and  tends 
to  keep  the  materials  together — at  the  same 
time  that  the  pressure  of  his  body  may  render 
them  more  compact;  or  it  may  be  that  the| 
whole"  surface  of  the  nest  is  by  this  action i 
charged  with  milt.  The  whole  time  occupied 
in  accumulating  the  materials  for  the  nest  was 
about  four  hours,  during  which  interval  a  I 
goodly  quantity  had  been  obtained."  Y. 
Phila.,  ist  ^10.  28th,  1865. 

(To  be  continued.) 

In  many  a  village,  and  in  many  a  house,  is 
hidden  a  true  Eden,  which  has  neither  been 
named  nor  marked  down;  for  happiness  is 
fond  of  covering  over  and  concealing  her  ten- 
derest  flowers. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
'ROLEUM  AND  KINDRED  SUBSTANCES,  NO.  II. 
BY  G.  F. 

n  the  previous  article  upon  this  subject,  al- 
ion  Wits  made  to  the  great  yieldings  of  the 

fountains  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  L. 
idget,  in  his  recently  published  pamphlet, 
m  the  "  Comm.ercial  and  financial  strength 
this  Country,"  says  that  the  supply  of  oil 
01  that  region  increased  from  seven  hundred 
I  fifty  barrels  in  1819.  to  two  million  two 
adred  and  twenty  thousand  barrels  in  1868. 
lie  of  his  figures  almost  stagger  belief,  but 
he  appears  to  have  taken  much  pains  in  the 
opilation  of  his  statements,  his  computation 
•bably  approaches  as  near  to  accuracy  as 
lid  reasonably  be  expected, 
rhe  exportation  of  the  present  year,  1864,  is 
imated  at  from  eight  to  ten  hundred  thou- 
id  barrels;  and  as  it  is  not  likely  that  more 
m  one  third  of  the  yield  is  exported,  and  ad- 
tting  that  the  ratio  of  increase  during  1864, 
5  been  equal  to  what  it  was  during  the  five 
needing  years,  the  production  would  be  but 
tie  if  any  short  of  three  million  barrels, 
troleum  barrels,  it  is  said, contain  about  forty 
lions,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  one  hun- 
3d  and  twenty  million  gallons,   which  at 
i'enty  cents  per  gallon  would  make  the  pro- 
ce  for  the  year  1864,  in  currency,  eighty- 
ir  million  dollars.    Reducing  this  sum  one 
If  to  make  it  conform  to  the  gold  standard, 
)  have  the  sum  of  forty-seven  millions,  which 
about  what  has  been  the  average  annual  yield 

all  the  gold  regions  of  California,  since  the 
scovery  of  the  precious  metal  in  that  country, 
le  foregoing  gives  at  least  a  proximate  idea  of 
e  value  in  money ;  but  we  may  perhaps  ob- 
in  a  more  adequate  view  of  the  bulk,  by  con- 
dering,  that  were  these  three  million  barrels 

be  placed  in  a  direct  line  side  by  side,  they 
^uld  reach  a  distance  of  eleven  hundred  and 
!:ty  miles. 

In  contemplating  this  subject,  the  query  nat- 
ally  presents,  is  not  this  remarkable  supply 
tely  to  be  evanescent  ?  Although  no  positive 
swer  can  be  given  to  this  question,  yet  anal- 
;v  affords  some  instructive  considerations  rel- 
:ve  to  it. 

In  a  previous  article  upon  Petroleum,  in 
e  Intelligencer,  allusion  was  made  to  the  oil 
untains  in  Birmah.  What  length  of  time 
ey  have  been  pouring  out  their  treasure  does 
t  appear :  one  writer  says,  "  for  ages  undi- 
inished,"  and  although  this  is  rather  an  indef- 
ite  expression,  yet  as  they  were  known  to 
iropeans  in  the  preceding  century,  and  as 
e  earliest  information,  makes  no  reference  to 
eir  first  appearance,  it  would  not  be  illogical 
assume  that  they  have  been  yielding  their 
esent  supply  of  eight  hundred  thousand  bar- 


rels per  annum,  at  least  a  hundred  years, 
amounting  during  that  period  to  about  eighty 
million  barrels  English  measure ;  these,  if  ar- 
ranged as  previously  stated,  would  form  a  con- 
tinuous line  of  oil  barrels  twenty-seven  thousand 
three  hundred  miles  long. 

Let  us  apply  the  foregoing  remarks  to  the 
theory  which  would  trace  these  vast  reservoirs 
of  oil  in  the  caverns  of  the  earth,  to  drains 
and  filtrations  from  deposits  of  coal.  No  de- 
velopments resulting  from  geological  investiga- 
tions, have  come  to  my  knowledge,  which  ren- 
der it  necessary  to  modify  the  opinion  formerly 
expressed,  that  no  connections  between  coal  de- 
posits and  petroleum  fountains  or  reservoirs 
have  yet  been  discovered.  No  stream,  rivulet 
or  rill  of  the  size  of  a  quill  even,  has  been  dis- 
covered meandering  towards  an  oil  fountain.  But 
it  may  be  argued  that  the  oil  having  percolated 
through  the  coal  bed,  descends  into  the  earth, 
and,  disappearing,  finds  a  passage  through  the 
disrupted  rocky  strata,  and  is  finally  collected 
in  the  oil  caverns  alluded  to. 

But  this  argument  is  too  illy  supported  by 
facts  to  be  of  any  value  ;  for  it  is  well  known 
that  coal  beds  have  overlying  and  underlying 
strata  of  slate,  shale,  and  sandstone,  so  that  the 
oil  could  not  percolate  downwards,  nor  exhale 
upwards;  therefore  if  it  should  actually  separate 
from  the  coal,  it  would  have  to  escape  in  a  hi)r- 
izontal  direction,  or  in  a  direction  correspond- 
ing with  the  descent  of  the  stratum  upon  which 
the  coal  rests.  As  a  matter  of  course,  collec- 
tions of  the  article,  either  in  a  liquid,  or  par- 
tially solidified  form  would  appear,  wherever 
there  were  cells  fissures  or  basin  like  cavities  to 
receive  and  retain  it ;  but  no  such  cells  or  col- 
lections of  oil  have  been  noticed  by  geologists  in 
our  own  or  foreign  countries,  among  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  tons  that  have  been  mined 
and  broken  into  small  pieces  for  use. 

I  am  constrained,  therefore,  to  believe  that 
such  drainage  is  not  now  taking  place,  and  that 
there  are  no  geological  evidences  that  it 
ever  has  taken  place  during  any  former  era ; 
and  that  the  theory  of  the  derivation  of  petro- 
leum from  coal,  requires  to  be  strengthened  by 
more  substantial  testimony,  before  it  can  com- 
mand the  assent  of  those  who  wish  to  base  their 
belief  upoQ  reliable  evidence. 

These  remarks  are  not  directed  against  the 
sentiments  or  theory  of  any  one  geologist  in 
particular;  for  the  doctrine  of  the  coal  origin 
of  petroleum,  is,  or  has  been  either  advocated 
or  acquiesced  in,  by  the  geologists  of  Europe 
and  of  this  country  almost  without  exception — 
some  few  as  Ridgeway,  Denton,  and  Whitney, 
and  perhaps  one  or  two  others,  have  questioned 
it ;  but  their  substituted  theories,  having  been 
formed  while  the  article  was  being  produced 
in  vefy  limited  quantities  and  entirely  uncom- 
mensuratewith  tjie  magnitude  of  the  supply,  are 
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quite  as  unsatisfactory  as  the  theory  from  which 
they  dissented. 

The  oil  fountains  of  Persia,  next  to  those 
previously  recited,  are  the  most  important 
known,  but  being  unpossessed  of  more  detailed 
information,  they  must  necessarily  pass  without 
further  notice. 

There  are  some  curious  indications  in  our 
own  country  of  this  and  similar  substances,, 
which  may  be  presented  interestingly  to  the 
reader,  for  it  is  rather  a  remarkable  fact  that 
while  the  presence  of  petroleum,  has  not  been 
detected  in  connexion  with  coal,  it  nevertheless 
is  found  under  such  other  conditions,  as  almost 
to  forbid  the  possibility  of  its  being  traceable 
to  coal  beds. 

William  Denton,  geologist  of  Painsville, 
Ohio,  says,  I  have  seen  large  specimens  of 
fossil  coral,  the  cells  of  which  are  filled  with 
rock  oil,  some  of  them  obtained  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  from  the  coal  region.  I  have 
seen  hundreds  of  these  corals  full  of  this  oil,  and 
these  corals  in  the  centre  of  limestone  rocks.'' 
Professor  Eaton  describes  petroleum  as  exuding 
from  the  Niagara  limestone.  When  the  stone 
is  burned  for  lime,  the  bitumen  is  sometimes  so 
abundant  as  to  flow  like  tar  from  the  kiln  ;  and 
also  that  the  sandstone  of  the  Portage  and 
Chemung  group  in  New  York,  are  in  many 
places  highly  bituminous  to  the  smell,  and  of- 
ten contain  cavities  filled  with  petroleum,  and, 
in  some  places,  seams  of  indurated  bitumen — 
and  in  the  northern  part  of  Ohio,  petroleum  is 
found  to  exude  from  these  sandstones,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  wherever  they  are  ex- 
posed." These  few  last  instances  are  recited 
as  evidences  that  petroleum  exists,  though  in 
limited  quantities,  under  conditions  unexplain- 
able  upon  the  coal  origin  theory. 

As  evidences  of  the  aboundings  of  the  article 
on  our  continent,  it  is  said  to  exist  in  great 
quantities  on  the  McKensie  river,  which  flows 
into  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  latitude  60°  north ; 
and  Humboldt  discovered  a  copious  fountain  of 
the  same  in  Venezuela,  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  South  American  continent,  and  also  in  the 
mountainous  regions  of  the  Pacific  coast.  In 
the  latter  instance  it  exudes  from  the  surface  of 
the  ground  in  combination  with  an  earthy  sub 
stance,  and  upon  exposure  to  the  air  becomes 
sufficently  indurated  to  be  used  by  the  inhabit- 
ants for  fuel.  * 

A  Parisian  correspondent  writes  that  oil  wells 
have  recently  been  discovered  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Sea  of  Azoff,  by  a  Bostonian  named 
Gowan,  who  succeeded  in  organizing  a  company 
in  London  and  Paris,  which  is  prosecuting  the 
oil  business  in  that  region  profitably.  And  that 
he  also  visited  the  Island  of  Samos,  in  the  Med- 
iterranean, where  has  long  been  known  the  cel- 
ebrated oil  springs  described  by  Heroditus,  the 
Greek  historian,  about  five  hundred  years  be- 


fore the  Christian  era.  Gowan  bought  fifteee 
acres  of  land,  including  the  oil  fountain,  f( 
about  the  price  of  ordinary  land. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  MANTLE  OF  ST.  JOHN  DE  HATHA. 

A  Legendof  The  Red^  White  and  Blue;'  A.  D.  1154- 
1864. 

BY  JOHN  G.  WHITTIKR. 

A  strong  and  mighty  angel, 

Calm,  terrible  and  bright, 
The  cross  in  blended  red  and  blue 

Upon  his  mantle  white  ! 

Two  captives  by  him  kneeling, 

Each  on  his  broken  chain, 
Sang  praise  to  God  who  raiseth 

The  dead  to  life  again  I 

Dropping  his  cross-wrought  mantle, 

"  Wear  this,"  the  angel  said  ; 
"Take  thou,  0  Freedom's  priest,  its  sign — 

The  white,  the  blue,  and  red." 

Then  rose  up  John  de  Matha 

In  the  strength  the  Lord  ChBist  gave, 

And  begged,  through  all  the  land  of  France, 
The  ransom  of  a  slave. 

The  gates  of  tower  and  castle 

Before  him  open  flew  ; 
The  drawbridge  at  his  coming  fell, 

The  door-bolt  backward  drew. 

For  all  men  owned  his  errand. 

And  paid  his  righteous  tax  : 
And  the  hearts  of  lord  and  peasant 

Were  in  his  hands  as  wax. 

At  last,  outbound  from  Tunis, 
His  bark  her  anchor  weighed. 

Freighted  with  seven  score  Christian  souls 
Whose  ransom  he  had  paid. 

But,  torn  by  Paynim  hatred, 

Her  sails  in  tatters  hung; 
And  on  the  wild  waves  rudderless, 

A  shattered  hulk  she  swung. 

"  God  save  us  !"  cried  the  captain, 

"  For  nought  can  man  avail ; 
0  woe  betide  the  ship  that  lacks 

Her  rudder  and  her  sail ! 

♦'Behind  us  are  the  Moormen  ; 

At  sea  we  sink  or  strand  ; 
There's  death  upon  the  water, 

There's  death  upon  the  land!" 

Then  up  spake  John  de  Matha  : 

"  God's  errands  never  fail ! 
Take  thou  the  mantle  which  I  wear, 

And  make  of  it  a  sail." 

They  raised  the  cross-wrought  mantle, 

The  blue,  ihe  white,  the  red  ; 
And  straight  before  the  wind  oflF-shore 

The  ship  of  Freedom  sped. 

"  God  help  us  !"  cried  the  seamen, 

"  For  vain  is  mortal  skill : 
The  good  ship  on  a  stormy  sea 

Is  drifting  at  its  will." 

Then  up  spake  John  de  Matha  : 

"  My  mariners,  never  fear  ! 
The  Lord  whose  breath  has  filled  her  sail 

May  well  our  Teseel  steer  I" 
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So  on  through  storm  and  darkness 

They  drove  for  weary  hours  ; 
And  lo  I  the  third  gray  morning  shone 

On  Ostia's  friendly  towers. 

And  on  the  walls  the  watchers 

The  ship  of  mercy  knew — 
They  knew  far  off  its  holy  cross, 

The  red,  the  white,  and  blue. 

And  the  bells  in  all  the  steeples 

Rang  out  in  glad  accord, 
To  welcome  home  to  Christian  soil 

The  ransomed  of  the  Lord. 

So  runs  the  ancient  legend 

By  bard  and  painter  told  ; 
And  lo  I  the  cycle  rounds  again, 

The  new  is  as  the  old  I 

With  rudder  foully  broken, 

And  sails  by  traitors  torn, 
Our  country  on  a  midnight  sea 

Is  waiting  for  the  morn. 

Before  her,  nameless  terror : 

Behind,  the  pirate  foe  ; 
The  clouds  are  black  above  her, 

The  sea  is  white  below. 

The  hope  of  all  who  suffer, 

The  dread  of  all  who  wrong ; 
She  drifts  in  darkness  and  in  storm, 

How  long,  0  Lord  !  how  long? 

But  courage,  0  my  mariners  ! 

Ye  shall  not  suffer  wreck 
While  up  to  God  the  Freedman's  prayers 

Are  rising  from  your  deck. 

Is  not  your  sail  the  banner 

Which  God  hath  blest  anew, 
The  mantle  that  De  Matha  wore, 

The  red,  the  white,  the  blue? 

Its  hues  are  all  of  heaven — 

The  red  of  sunset's  dye, 
The  whiteness  of  the  moonlit  cloud, 

The  blue  of  morning's  sky. 

Wait  cheerily,  then,  0  mariners. 

For  daylight  and  for  land  ; 
The  breath  of  God  is  in  your  sail,  * 

Your  rudder  is  His  hand. 

Sail  on,  sail  on,  deep-freighted 

With  blessings  and  with  hopes  ; 
The  saints  of  old  with  shadowy  hands 

Are  pulling  at  your  ropes. 

Behind  ye  holy  martys 

Uplift  the  palm  and  crown  ; 
Before  ye  unborn  ages  send 

Their  benedictions  down. 

Take  heart  from  John  de  Matha  ! — 

God's  errands  never  fail ! 
Sweep  on  through  storm  and  darkness, 

The  thunder  and  the  hail  I 

Sail  on  !  the  morning  cometh, 

The  port  ye  yet  shall  win  ; 
And  all  the  bells  of  God  shall  ring 

The  good  ship  bravely  in  I 

— Atlantic  Monlhly. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CENTRAL  EMPLOYMENT  ASSO- 
CIATION, FOR  1864. 

In  reviewing  our  labors  tlie  past  winter,  we 
find  but  little  to  lay  before  our  Association, 
and  the  friends  who  have  so  generously  aided 
us  in  our  efforts  to  mitigate  the  condition  of  the 
destitute  and  afflicted.       *       *  * 

Our  meetings  have  not  been  so  well  attended, 
as  in  other  years.  The  hearts  and  hands  of  the 
humane,  have  found  various  other  fields  of  use- 
fulness. Our  fear  has  been,  that  in  the  desire 
to  render  assistance  to  the  destitution  in  other 
sections  of  our  country,  we  may  lose  sight  of 
the  needy  and  afflicted  at  our  own  doors.  Yet 
while  we  feel  that  charity  should  begin  at  home, 
we  would  not  be  found  among  those  who  would 
circumscribe  its  limits. 

To  those  who  have  aided  us,  with  donations 
of  money  and  goods,  we  return  our  warmest 
thanks.  Our  best  efforts  have  been  exerted  to 
dispense  their  bounty  judiciously;  we  especially 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  three  hundred  dol- 
lars, from  Mary  D.  Brown,  trustee  of  the  res- 
iduary fund  of  the  estate  of  B.  D.  Brown,  being 
a  portion  of  the  above  fund. 

Also,  two  hundred  dollars,  through  Anthony 
P.  Morris  and  others,  from  the  estate  of  the 
late  Hannah  Parke.  These  sums  have  been 
safely  invested,  as  the  nucleus  of  a  fund,  which 
we  hope  the  generosity  of  other  friends,  will 
enable  us  to  increase  in  the  future. 

We  are  under  obligations  to  the  Managers  of 
the  House  of  Industry,  for  the  use  of  a  room 
in  which  to  hold  our  meetings;  and  to  the 
matrons  for  their  courtesy  toward  us. 

We  have  not  paid  for  the  making  of  as  many 
garments  as  has  been  customary,  owing  to  the 
increased  price  of  goods,  and  our  desire  to  fur- 
nish as  many  as  possible  with  articles  of  cloth- 
ing. 

Our  subscriptions  have  not  been  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  demands  made  upon  us. 

Our  collections  and  legacies  have  amounted 
to  $719  50,  expenditures  $200  50. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  garments 
have  been  distributed.  The  making  of  106  paid 
for. 

President,  Elizabeth  J.  Pike,  No.  532 
North  Fourth  street. 

Secretary,  LouiSA  J. 
North  Sixth  street. 


The  wisest  man  may  be  wiser  to-day  than  he 
was  yesterday,  and  to-morrow  than  he  is  to- 
day.—  Colton. 


Roberts,  No.  421 
Treasurer^  MARGARET  S.  CoNARD,  No.  821 


Marshall  street. 


An  Iron  Letter — We  find  the  annexed 
tribute  to  the  skill  of  Pennsylvania  mechanics 
in  the  Birmingham  Post :  By  the  last  American 
mail  we  received  a  letter  which  is  remarkable 
both  as  a  documentary  curiosity  and  a  speci- 
men of  manufacturing  skill.  It  is  written  on 
iron  rolled  so  thin  that  the  sheet  is  only  twice 
the  weight  of  a  similar  sized  sheet  of  ordinary 
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note  paper.  One  letter  is  eight  inches  long  by  five 
and  a  quarter  broad,  and  its  weight  is  two  peony- 
weights  and  twenty-one  grains.    The  weight 
of  a  sheet  of  ordinary  note  paper  of  the  same 
size  is  one  penny-weight  and  eleven  grains. 
The  letter  itself  explains  why  we  received  it. 
It  is  dated  "  South  Pittsburg  (Pennsylvania), 
November  Gth,  ISGi/'  and  it  runs  :    "  To  the 
Editor  of  the   Birminyham  Journal:  Sir: 
In  the  number  of  your  paper,  dated  Oct.  1st, 
186^,  there  is  an  article  setting  forth  that 
Joha  Brown  &  Co.,  of  the  Atlas  Works,  Sheffield, 
hud  succeeded  in  rolling  a  plate  of  iron  thirteen 
and  a  half  inches  thick.    I  believe  that  to  be 
the  thickest  ever  rolled.    I  send  you  this  spe- 
cimen of  iron  made  at  the  Sligo  Iron  W orks, 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  as  the  thinnest  iron 
ever  rolled  in  the  world  up  to  this  time,  which 
iron  I  challenge  all  England  to  surpass  for 
strength  and  tenuity.    This,  I  believe,  will  be 
the  first  iron  letter  that  ever  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean,  and  if  you  should  think  it  worthy  of 
notice  in  your  widely-circulated  paper,  please 
send  me  a  copy  of  the  same.  Yours,  &c.,  John 
C.  EvANS.'^    We  are  assured  by  competent 
authority  the  iron  upon  which  this  letter  is 
written  is  of  exceedingly  fine  quality,  and  that 
the  sheet  is  by  far  the  thinnest  ever  seen  in 
this  country.    Some  remarkable  specimens  of 
finely-rolled  iron  were  shown  in  the  Belgian 
Court  in  the   Exhibition  of  1862,  but  the 
thinnest  of  them  was  much  thicker  than  this. 
The  production  of  such  a  sheet  indeed  is  high- 
ly creditable  to  the  manufacturing  skill  of 
Pittsburg,  the  Birmingham  of  America. 


BOOKS  FOR  SALE  BY  THE  SUBSCRIBERS. 
"  ff'riends' Miscellany,"  compiled  by  John  and  Isaac 

Comly,  (11  vo^s.)  .$7.6' 

Journal  of  John  Comly,  (600  pages)   1.5(i<  i 

Conversations,  <fec  ,  of  Thomas  Story   Ify^i 

Journal  and  works  of  John  Woolmaa,  carefully  collated 

and  prepared  by  John  Comly  1,0« 

Hugh  Judge's  Journal   7( 

Memoirs:  Ann  Byrd,  Isaac  Martin,  and  Rufus  Hall,  each- .  •  'Ht 
Charles  Comlt,  Byberry,  Pa., 
or,  Emmor  Comly,  No.  131, 
3mo.  12,  1864.— tf.         North  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Also,  "History  of  Delaware  County,  Penna.,"  containing  in 
teresting  accounts  of  early  Friends,   and  the  settlement  of 
Friends'  Meetings;  and  other  vahiable  statistics,  with  numerouai 
engravings:  By  George  Smith,  M.  D.,  580  pages;  price  $3.00. 
ISister  Ruth's  Stories  for  the  Youug."  "  76. 

The  Works  of  Isaac  Pennington,  4  vols.  "  $5.00 

Foulke'fi  Almanac  for  1865,  large  and  pocket  eize ;  and  varioi 
books  belonging  to  "  The  Book  Association  of  Friends." 

11  mo.  19.  Emmoe  Comlt. 


ERCILDOUN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  — This  Institu 
tion,  which  is  located  in  a  healthy  and  beautiful  section  of 
Chester  County,  Pa.,  three  miles  'South  of  Coatesville,  on  the 
Penna.  R.  R.,  will  commence  its  fepring  and  Summer  term  on  the 
27th  of  Second  month,  next. 

The  range  of  study  includes  a  complete  education.  The 
Ancient  and  Modern  Languages  are  taught  without  extra  charge. 
Terms,  $80  per  session  of  twenty  weeks.  For  circulars  addrt 
tlie  principal,  Richari;  Darlinton,  Jr. 

Ercildoun  Boarding  School,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 
Irao  14, 1865.— 8t.  3.  4,  x.  f.  n. 


FOR  SALE.— A  TRACT  of  42  ACRES  of  GOOD  LAND,  a  few 
minutes  walk  north  of  the  Depot  of  the  West  Philadelphia 
Passenger  Railroad,  at  65th  Street.  On  the  premises  are  3  never 
fiiiliug  springs  of  soft  wat'^r,  a  quarry  of  good  building  stone,  and 
eight  acres  of  woodland.  The  situation  is  very  healthy,  and  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  I'hiladelphia  and  vicinity. 

Enquire  at  No.  1233  Market  Street. 
Imo.  28,  4t.  218.  mfn. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  maiket  is  verydulL 
A  sale  of  100  barrels  Spring  Wheat  extra  family  at 
$11  25;  100  barrels  good  Winter  Wheat  at  $1 1  75, 
aad  small  lots  for  home  consumption  at  from  $9  50 
for  low  grade  superior  up  to  $13  for  fancy  lots. 
Kye  Flour  ranges  from  $8  75  to  $8  25  per  barrel. 
1q  Corn  Meal  nothing  doing. 


STOKES  &  FOULKE,  MERCHANT  TAILORS,  Nr>.  516  Arch  St* 
have  on  hand  a  good  assortment  of  CLOTHS,  CASSIMERESi 
and  VESTiJSGS,  and  are  prepared  to  have  the  same  made  up  to 
order  in  good  style  and  at  moderate  prfces. 
Particular  attention  given  to  making  Friends'  Clothing. 
10  mo.  1— 2ot.  3,  4, 1865. 


KATES  OF  ADVERTISING. 

A  limited  amount  of  advertising  in  this  paper  will  be  done  at 
the  following  prices;  six  hues  or  less  (this  siae  type)  a  square: 

One  insertion   60  cts. 

Two  insertions  $100 

For  every  additional  insertion   40  cts. 

For  every  additional  line  or  part  thereof   10  cts. 

Philailu,  8th  mo.  27, 1804. 

ClHEST.iiR  VALLEY  ACADEMY,  at  Coatesville,  Chester  Coun 
)    ty  I'a.   'the  Spring  Term  of  this  Institution  will  commence 
on  the  27th  of  Third  month,  and  continue  12  weeks. 
Price  for  this  Term,  $€0.  J.  K.  Tatlor,  Principal. 

2  mo.  18,  12t.  415  f.  i.  n. 


BELLEVUE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE— A  Boarding  School  toe 
Girls.  This  institution,  healthfully  and  beautifully  located 
about  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  on  the  northern  limits  of 
Attleboro',  Bucks  Co..  Pennsylvania,  will  open  its  wiNTiiR  teem 
on  the  first  day  of  Tenth  month,  18tj4,  (10th  mo.  1st,  1864).  The 
course  of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  cf  a  complete  En- 
glish, Classical  and  MatlwuiaUcal  education.  Superior  facilities 
afforded  for  the  acquisition  of  the  French  language. 

For  terms  of  admission  and  other  particulars,  see  Circular, 
which  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Principals,  Attleboro' 
P.  0.,  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 

Israel  J.  Grahame, 
Jane  P.  Gkauame, 
827—6  mos.  Principals. 


WM.  HEACOCK,  General  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North 
Ninth  Street. — A  general  assortment  of  ready-made  CofiSns, 
and  every  requisite  for  Funerals  Jurnished. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  "Fair  Hill"  Burial 
Ground, — Funerals,  and  all  other  business  connected  with  the 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 
7th  mo.  ao. — ly.  p.wx.nz. 


THE  U.VDERSIGNED  informs  his  Friends,  that  he  has  taken  the 
STOlCiO,  No.  107  North  4th  Street,  above  Arch,  where  he  will 
keep  a  good  assortment  of  CLOTHS,  CASSIMERES  &  VESTINGS, 
which  he  will  make  to  order,  and  in  good  style,,  at  reasonable 
pnces:  particular  attention  given  to  Friends'  clothing. 
2d  mo.  18,  \mb.  13t.  r)l3.  f.  i.  v.  p.  Wm.  Hawkins. 

Sl'lilNG   TERM   OF  CONCOllDVILLE   SEMINARY,  on  the 
Fhiladelphia  and  Baltimore  Central  Railroad,  20  miles  west 
ot  Philadelphia,  will  commence  3d  month  21,  1865,  and  continue 
Twelve  Weeks,  to  6th  month  9th.   For  Particulars,  address 
Joseph  SHORTLiiiQE,  or  Aoousxos  C.  Norris, 
2.4.  8t.  i'i^.  eja.n.  Concordville,  Delnwaro  Co.,  Peun'a. 


f FRIENDS'  ALMANACKS, 
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FOR  1865,  Calculated  by  Dr.  Jos. 
ouLKE,  now  ready.   Either  the  Large,  or  the  Pocket  Alman- 
ack sent  per  mail  free,  on  receipt  of  15  cents. 

By  T.  Ellwood  Zell,  Publisher, 
12mo.  24,— 8t.  Nos.  17  &  19  South  6th  St.,  Phila. 


mRUMAN  &  SHAW,  Hardware  Dealers,  No.  S35  (Eight  Thirty- 
J.  Five)  Market  Street,  below  Ninth,  invite  an  examination  of 
their  stock  of  Housekeeping  and  Building  Hardware,  Tools  and 
Cutlery.  Its  variety  will  be  constantly  increased  by  the  addition 
i;f  new  and  improved  articles.  Clothes-wringers,  of  several  pat- 
terns, f  <r  sale.  Printed  Catalogues  of  our  Goods,  combined  with 
many  useful  recipes,  and  other  information,  furnished  on  appli 
eation.         llmo.  12,  1864.— 17t.  3.4. 


Printed  by  MESRIHEW  &  SON, 

Book,  Pamphlet  and  general  Job  Printers,  243  Arch'St. 
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EXTRACTS  EROM  "CLARKSON's  PORTRAITURE  OP 
QUAKERISM." 
(Continued  from  page  787.) 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
theory  of  the  human  mind,  to  anticipate  the 
consequences,  that  would  be  likely  to  result  to 
grown  up  persons  from  such  an  extreme  excite- 
ment of  the  passions.  History  has  given  a  mel- 
ancholy picture  of  these,  as  they  have  been  ob- 
servable among  different  nations  of  the  world. 

The  ancient  Germans,  according  to  Tacitus, 
played  to  such  desperation,  that,  when  they  had 
lost  every  thing  else,  they  staked  their  personal 
liberty,  and,  in  the  event  of  bad  fortune,  became 
the  slaves  of  the  winners. 

D'Israeli,  in  his  curiosities  of  literature,  has 
given  us  the  following  account :  "  Dice,  says 
he,  and  that  little  pugnacious  animal,  the  cock, 
are  the  chief  instruments  employed  by  the  nu- 
merous nations  of  the  East,  to  agitate  their 
minds,  and  ruin  their  fortunes,  to  which  the 
Chinese,  who  are  desperate  gamesters,  add  the 
use  of  cards.  When  all  other  property  is 
pUyed  away,  the  Asiatic  gambler  does  not 
scruple  to  stake  his  wife,  or  his  child,  on  the 
cast  of  a  dye,  or  on  the  strength  and  courage 
of  a  martial  bird.  If  still  unsuccessful,  the 
last  venture  is  himself. 

"In  the  island  of  Ceylon,  cock  fighting  is 
carried  to  a  great  height.  The  Sumatrans  are 
addicted  to  the  use  of  dice.  A  strong  spirit 
of  play  characterizes  the  Malayan.  After  hav- 
ing resigned  every  thing  to  the  good  fortune  of 


the  winner,  he  is  reduced  to  a  horrid  state  of 
desperation.  He  then  loosens  a  certain  lock 
of  hair,  which  indicates  war  and  destruction  to 
all  he  meets.  He  intoxicates  himself  with 
opium,  and  working  himself  to  a  fit  of  frenzy, 
he  bites  and  kills  every  one,  who  comes  in  his 
way.  But  as  soon  as  ever  this  lock  is  seen 
flowing,  it  is  lawful  to  fire  at  the  person,  and  to 
destroy  him  as  soon  as  possible." 

To  discharge  their  gambling  debts,  the 
Siamese  sell  their  possessions,  their  families, 
and  at  length  themselves.  The  Chinese  play 
night  and  day,  till  they  have  lost  all  they  are 
worth,  and  then  they  usually  go  and  hang  them- 
selves. In  the  newly  discovered  islands  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  they  venture  even  their  hatchets, 
which  they  hold  as  invaluable  acquisitions,  on 
running  matches.  We  saw  a  man,  says  Cooke, 
in  his  last  voyage,  beating  his  breast  and  tear- 
ing his  hair  in  the  violence  of  rage,  for  having 
lost  three  hatchets  at  one  of  these  races,  and 
which  he  had  purchased  with  nearly  half  of  his 
property." 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  beyond  our  own 
country  for  a  confirmation  of  these  evils.  Civ- 
ilized as  we  are  beyond  all  the  people  who  have 
been  mentioned,  and  living  where  the  Christian 
religion  is  professed,  we  have  the  misfortune  t/) 
see  our  own  countrymen  engaged  in  similar 
pursuits,  and  equally  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
tranquillity  of  their  minds,  and  equally  to  their 
own  ruin.  They  cannot,  it  is  true,  stake  their 
personal  liberty,  because  they  can  neither  sell 
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themselves,  nor  be  held  as  slaves.  But  we  see 
them  staking  their  comfort,  and  all  their  pros- 
pects "in  life.  We  see  them  driven  into  a  mul- 
titude of  crimes.  We  see  them  suflFericg  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  How  often  has  duelling,  with 
all  its  horrible  effects,  been  the  legitimate  off- 
spring of  gaming  !  How  many  suicides  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  same  source  !  How  many  per- 
sons in  consequence  of  a  violation  of  the  laws, 
occasioned  solely  by  gaming,  have  come  to  ig- 
nominious and  untimely  ends  ! 

Thus  it  appears  that  gaming,  wherever  it 
has  been  practised  to  excess,  whether  by  ca^ds, 
or  by  dice,  or  by  other  instruments,  or  whether 
among  nations  civilized  or  barbarous,  or  whether 
in  ancient  or  modern  times,  has  been  accom- 
panied with  the  most  violent  excitement  of  the 
passions,  so  as  to  have  driven  its  votaries  to 
desperation,  and  to  have  ruined  their  morality 
and  their  happiness. 

It  is  upon  the  excitement  of  the  passions, 
which  must  have  risen  to  a  furious  height,  be- 
fore such  desperate  actions  as  those,  which  have 
been  specified,  could  have  commenced,  that  the 
Quakers  have  founded  their  second  argument 
for  the  prohibition  of  games  of  chance,  or  of 
any  amusements  or  transactions,  connected  with 
a  monied  stake.    It  is  one  of  their  principal 
tenets,  as  will  be  diffusively  shewn  in  a  future 
volume,  that  the  supreme  Creator  of  the  uni- 
verse affords  a  certain  portion  of  his  own  spirit, 
or  a  certain  emanation  of  the  pure  principle,  to 
all  his  rational  creatures,  for  the  regulation  of 
their  spiritual  concerns.    They  believe,  there- 
fore, that  stillness  and  quietness,  both  of  spirit 
and  body,  are  necessary  for  them,  as  far  as  these 
can  be  obtained.    For  how  can  a  man,  whose 
earthly  passions  are  uppermost,  be  in  a  fit  state 
to  receive,  or  a  man  of  noisy  or  turbulent  habits 
be  in  a  fit  state  to  attend  to,  the  spiritual  ad- 
monitions of  this  pure  influence?    Hence  one 
of  the  first  points  m  the  education  of  the  Qua- 
kers is  to  attend  to  the  subjugation  of  the  will; 
to  take  'care  that  every  perverse  passion  be 
checked;  and  that  the  creature  be  rendered 
calm  and  passive.    Hence  Quaker  children  are 
rebuked  for  all  expressions  of  anger,  as  tending 
to  raise  those  feelings,  which  ought  to  be  sup- 
pressed.   A  raising  even  of  their  voices  be- 
yond due  bounds  is  discouraged,  as  leading  to 
the  disturbance  of  their  minds.     They  are 
taught  to  rise  in  the  morning  in  quietness,  to 
go  about  their  ordinary  occupations  with  quiet- 
ness, and  to  retire  in  quietness  to  their  beds. 
Educated  in  this  manner,  we  seldom  see  a  noisy 
or  an  irascible  Quaker.  This  kind  of  education 
18  universal  among  the  Quakers.    It  is  adopted 
at  home.    It  is  adopted  in  their  schools.  The 
great  and  practical  philanthropist,  John  How- 
ard, when  he  was  at  Ackworth,  which  is  the  great 
public  school  of  the  Quakers,  was  so  struck  with 
the  quiet  deportment  of  the  children  there,  that 


he  mentioned  it  with  approbation  in  his  work 
on  Lazarettos,  and  gave  to  the  public  some  of 
its  rules,  as  models  for  imitation  in  other  semi- 
naries. 

But  if  the  Quakers  believe  that  this  pure 
principal,  when  attended  to,  is  an  infallible 
guide  to  them  in  their  religious  or  spiritual  con- 
cerns ;  if  they  believe  that  its  influences  are 
best  discovered  in  the  quietness  and  silence  of 
their  senses ;  if,  moreover,  they  educate  with  a 
view  of  producing  such  a  calm  and  tranquil 
state,  it  must  be  obvious,  that  they  can  never 
allow  either  to  their  children,  or  to  those  of 
maturer  years,  the  use  of  any  of  the  games  of 
chance,  because  these,  on  account  of  their  pe- 
culiar nature,  are  so  productive  of  sudden  fluc- 
tuations of  hope,  and  fear,  and  joy,  and  disap- 
pointment, that  they  are  calculated,  more  than 
any  other,  to  promote  a  turbulence  of  the  human 
passions. 

Another  reason  why  the  Quakers  do  not  al- 
low their  members  the  use  of  cards,  and  of  sim- 
ilar amusements,  is,  that,  if  indulged  in,  they 
may  produce  habits  of  gaming,  which,  if  once 
formed,  generally  ruin  the  moral  character. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  cards,  that  chance 
should  have  the  greatest  share  in  the  production 
of  victory,  and  there  is,  as  I  have  observed  be- 
fore, usually  a  monied  stake.  But  where  chance 
is  concerned,  neither  victory  nor  defeat  can  be 


equally  distributed  among  the  combatants.  If 
a  person  wins,  he  feels  himself  urged  to  pro- 
ceed. The  amusement  also  points  out  to  him 
the  possibility  of  a  sudden  acquisition  of  for- 
tune without  the  application  of  industry.  If 
he  loses  he  does  not  despair.  He  still  perse- 
veres in  the  contest,  for  the  amusement  points 
out  to  him  the  possibility  of  repairing  his  loss. 
In  short,  there  is  no  end  of  hope  upon  these  oc- 
casions. It  is  always  hovering  about  during  the 
contest.  Cards,  therefore,  and  amusements  of 
the  same  nature,  by  holding  up  prospects  of 
pecuniary  acquisitions  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
repairing  losses,  that  may  arise  on  any  occasion, 
on  the  other,  have  a  direct  tendency  to  produce 
habits  of  gaming. 

Now  the  Quakers  couvsider  these  habits  as,  of 
all  others,  the  most  pernicious  ;  for  they  usually 
change  the  disposition  of  a  man,  and  ruin  his 
moral  character. 

From  generous-hearted,  they  make  him  avc* 
ricious.  The  covetousness  too,  which  they  in- 
troduce as  it  were  into  his  nature,  is  of  a  kind, 
that  is  more  than  ordinarily  injurious.  It  brings 
disease  upon  the  body,  as  it  briegs  corruption 
upon  the  mind.  Habitual  gamesters  regard 
neither  their  own  health,  northeir  own  personal 
convenience,  but  will  sit  up  night  after  night, 
though  under  bodily  indisposition,  at  play,  if 
they  can  only  grasp  the  object  cf  their  pursuit. 

From  a  just  and  equitable,  tbej,  often  render 
him  a  dishonest  person.    Profetised  giimesttera, 
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it  is  well  known,  lie  in  wait  for  the  young,  the 
ignorant,  and  the  unwary:  and  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  adopt  fraudulent  practices  to  secure 
them  as  their  prey.  Intoxication  has  been  al- 
so frequently  resorted  to  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

From  humane  and  merciful,  they  change  him 
into  hard  hearted  and  barbarous.  Habitual 
gamesters  have  compassion  for  neither  men  nor 
brutes.  The  former  they  can  ruin  and  leave 
destitute,  without  the  sympathy  of  a  tear.  The 
latter  they  can  oppress  to  death,  calculating  the 
various  powers  of  their  declining  strength,  and 
their  capability  of  enduring  pain. 

They  convert  him  from  an  orderly,  to  a  disor- 
derly being,  apd  to  a  disturber  of  the  order  of 
the  universe.  Professed  gamesters  sacrifice 
every  thing,  without  distinction,  to  their  wants, 
not  caring  if  the  order  of  nature,  or  if  the  very 
ends  of  creation,  be  reversed.  They  turn  day 
into  night,  and  night  into  day.  They  force 
animated  nature  into  situations  for  which  it 
was  never  destined.  They  lay  their  hands  upon 
things  innocent  and  useful,  and  make  them 
noxious.  Theyiay  hold  of  things  barbarous,  and 
render  them  still  more  barbarous  by  their  pol- 
lutions. 

Hartley,  in  his  essay  upon  man,  has  the  fol- 
lowing observation  upon  gaming : 

The  practice  of  playing  at  games  of  chance 
and  skill  is  one  of  the  principal  amusements  of 
life.  And  it  may  be  thought  hard  to  condemn 
it  as  absolutely  unlawful,  since  there  are  partic- 
ular cases  of  persons,  infirm  in  body  and  mind, 
where  it  seems  requisite  to  draw  them  out  of 
themselves  by  a  variety  of  ideas  and  ends  in 
view,  which  gently  engage  the  attention.  But 
the  reason  takes  place  in  very  few  instances. 
The  general  motives  to  play  are  avarice,  joined 
with  a  fraudulent  intention  explicit  or  implicit, 
ostentation  of  skill,  and  spleen,  through  the 
want  of  some  serious,  useful  occupation.  And 
as  this  practice  arises  from  such  corrupt  sources, 
BO  it  has  a  tendency  to  increase  them  ;  and  in- 
deed may  be  considered  as  an  express  method 
of  begetting  and  inculcating  self-interest,  ill 
will,  envy,  and  the  like.  For  by  gaming,  a  man 
learns  to  pursue  his  own  interest  solely  and  ex- 
plicitly, and  to  rejoice  at  the  loss  of  others,  as 
his  own  gain,  grieve  at  their  gain,  as  his  own 
loss,  thus  entirely  reversing  the  order  estab- 
lished by  providence  for  social  creatures. 

(To  be  continneil.) 


That  more  and  more  a  Providence 

Of  love  is  understood, 
Making  the  springs  of  time  and  sense 

Sweet  with  eternal  good. 

That  death  seems  but  a  covered  way, 

Which  opens  into  light, 
Wherein  no  blinded  child  can  stray 

Beyoad  the  Father'a  9igh%,~  WMUier. 


[The  following,  taken  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Chronicle,  published  in  this  city  in  1769,  hag 
been  sent  us  for  insertion.] 

Selected  far  Friends'  Intelligencer, 
INDIAN  SPEECH. 

I  am  credibly  informed,  that  in,  or  about  the 
year  1710,  a  Swedish  missionary  preached  a 
sermon  at  an  Indian  treaty,  held  at  Conestoga, 
in  which  sermon  he  set  forth  the  original  sin, 
the  necessity  of  a  mediator,  and  endeavored  by 
certain  arguments  to  induce  the  Indians  to  em- 
brace the  Christian  religion.  That  after  he 
had  ended  his  discourse,  one  of  the  Indian 
Chiefs  made  a  speech  in  reply  to  the  sermon, 
the  discourse  on  both  sides  being  made  known 
by  interpreters.  That  the  missionary  upon  Ms 
return  to  Sweden  published  both  his  sermon 
and  the  Indian's  answer,  in  Latin;  and  having 
dedicated  them  to  the  University  of  Upsal,  de- 
sired them  to  furnish  him  with  arguments  to 
confute  such  strong  reasoning  of  the  Indians. 
Now,  the  reason  of  requesting  a  place  in  the 
"Chronicle,"  for  said  Indian's  speech,  as  it 
follows  below,  translated  from  the  Latin,  is  to 
inquire  of  the  public,  whether  these  notions  of 
the  Indians  have  ever  received  any  confutation 
from  said  University?  If  they  have,  and  if  any 
of  your  ingenious  correspondents,  who  has  & 
copy  of  it,  will  please  to  communicate  the 
same,  your  favoring  the  public  with  its  perusal 
in  your  very  useful  and  entertaining  paper,  will 
undoubtedly  be  acceptable  to  many  of  joui 
readers,  as  well  as  oblige  your  correspondent 

Philalathes . 

Speech  : — Since  the  subject  of  this  errand 
is  to  persuade  us  to  embrace  a  new  doctrine, 
perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss,  before  we  offer 
him  the  reasons  why  we  cannot  comply  with 
his  request,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  grounds 
and  principles  of  that  religion  which  he  would 
have  us  to  abandon.  Our  forefathers  were  un- 
der a  strong  persuasion,  as  we  are,  that  those 
who  act  well  in  this  life  will  be  rewarded,  in 
the  next,  according  to  the  degree  of  their  vir- 
tue ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  behave 
wickedly  here,  will  undergo  such  punishments 
hereafter  as  are  proportionate  to  the  crimes 
they  were  guilty  of  This  has  been  constantiy 
and  invariably  received  and  acknowledged  for 
a  truth  through  every  successive  generation  of 
our  ancestors.  It  could  not  then  have  taken 
its  rise  from  fables;  for  human  fiction,  however 
artfully  and  plausibly  contrived,  can  never  gaia 
credit  long  among  any  people  where  free  eia- 
quiry  is  allowed,  which  was  never  denied  by 
our  ancestors,  who,  on  the  contrary,  thought  it 
the  sacred  inviolable  right  of  every  man  to  e;K.- 
amine  and  judge  for  himself. 

Therefore  we  think  it  evident  that  our  notion 
concerning  future  rewards  and  punishment? 
was  either  revealed  immediately  from  liea?eiiL 
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to  some  of  our  forefathers,  and  from  them  de- 
scended to  us,  or  that  it  was  implanted  in  each 
of  us  at  our  creation  hy  the  Creator  of  all 
things.   Whatever  the  method  might  have  been 
whereby  God  has  been  pleased  to  make  known 
his  will,  and  give  us  a  knowledge  of  our  duty, 
it  is  still  in  our  sense  a  divine  revelation. 
Now,  we  desire  to  propose  to  him  some  ques- 
tions.   Does  he  believe  that  our  forefathers, 
men  eminent  for  their  piety,  constant  and  warm 
in  the  pursuit  of  virtue,  hoping  to  merit  there- 
by eternal  happiness,  were  all  damned  ?  Does 
he  think  that  we,  who  are  their  zealous  imita- 
tors in  good  works,  and  influenced  by  the  same 
motives  as  they  were,  earnestly  endeavoring 
with  the  greatest  circumspection  to  tread  the 
paths  of  integrity,  are  in  a  state  of  damnation? 
If  these  be  his  sentiments,  they  are  surely  as 
impious  as  they  are  bold  and  daring.    In  the 
next  place,  we  beg  that  he  would  explain  him- 
self more  particularly  concerning  the  revelation 
he  talks  of.    If  he  admits  of  no  other  but  what 
is  contained  in  his  written  book,  the  contrary 
is  evident  from  what  has  been  shown  before ; 
but  if  he  says.  That  God  has  revealed  himself 
to  us,  but  not  sufficient  for  our  salvation,  then 
we  ask,  To  what  purpose  should  he  have  re- 
vealed himself  to  us  in  anywise  ?    It  is  clear, 
that  a  revelation  insufficient  to  save,  cannot  put 
us  in  a  better  condition  than  we  should  be  in 
without  any  revelation  at  all;  we  cannot  con- 
ceive that  God  should  point  out  to  us  the  end 
we  ought  to  aim  at,  without  opening  to  us  the 
way  to  arrive  at  that  end.    But  supposing  our 
understanding  to  be  so  far  illuminated  as  to 
know  it  to  be  our  duty  to  please  God,  who  yet 
has  left  us  under  an  incapacity  of  doing  it,  will 
this  missionary  therefore  conclude  that  we  shall 
be  eternally  damned  ? 

Will  he  take  upon  him  to  pronounce  damna- 
tion against  us  for  not  doing  those  things  which 
he  himself  acknowledges  were  impossible  by  us 
to  be  done  ?  It  is  our  opinion,  that  every  man 
is  possessed  of  sufficient  knowledge  for  his  own 
salvation.  The  Almighty,  for  any  thing  we 
know,  may  have  communicated  himself  to  dif- 
ferent races  of  people,  in  a  different  manner. 
Some  say  they  have  the  will  of  God  in  writing; 
be  it  so  J  their  revelation  has  no  advantage  over 
ours,  since  both  must  be  equally  sufficient  to 
save,  or  the  end  of  the  revelation  would  be 
frustrated  ;  besides,  if  they  both  be  true,  they 
p  must  be  the  same  in  substance,  and  the  difler- 
ence  can  only  be  in  the  mode  of  communica- 
tion. He  t^Us  us  there  are  many  precepts  in  his 
revelation  which  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of, 
but  those  written  commands  could  only  be  de- 
signed for  those  who  have  the  writings ;  they 
cannot  possibly  regard  us.  Had  the  Almighty 
thought  such  knowledge  necessary  for  our  sal- 
vation, his  goodness  would  not  have  so  long 
deferred  the  communication  of  it  to  us;  and  to 


say,  that  in  a  matter  so  necessary,  he  could  not 
at  once  and  the  same  time  equally  reveal  him- 
self to  all  mankind,  is  nothing  less  than  an 
absolute  denial  of  his  omnipotence.  Without 
doubt  he  can  make  his  will  manifest  with  or 
without  the  help  of  any  book,  or  the  assistance 
of  any  bookish  man  whatsoever.    We  shall,  in 
the  next  place,  consider  the  arguments  which 
arise  from  a  consideration  of  Providence.  If 
we  be  the  work  of  God,- which  we  presume  it 
will  not  be  denied,  it  follows  from  thence,  that 
we  are  under  the  care  and  protection  of  God, 
for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  Deity  should 
abandon  his  own  creatures,  and  be  utterly  re- 
gardless of  their  welfare.    Then  to  say  that  the 
Almighty  has  permitted  us  to  repain  in  a  fatal 
error  through  so  many  ages,  is  to  represent  him 
as  a  tyrant.    How  is  it  consistent  with  his  jus- 
tice to  force  life  upon  a  race  of  mortals  without 
their  consent,  and  then  to  damn  them  eternally 
without  opening  to  them  a  door  of  salvation. 
Our  conceptions  of  the  gracious  God  are  much 
more  noble,  and  we  think  that  those  who  teach 
otherwise,  do  little  less  than  blaspheme.  Again, 
it  is  through  the  care  and  goodness  of  the 
Almighty,  that  from  the  beginning  of  time 
through  many  generations  to  this  day,  our 
name  has  been  preserved  unblotted  out  by  our 
enemies,  unreduced  to  nothing ;  by  the  same 
care  we  now  enjoy  our  lives,  and  are  furnished 
with  the  necessary  means  of  preserving  those 
lives.    But  all  these  things  are  trifling  com- 
pared with  our  salvation ;  therefore,  since  God 
has  been  so  careful  of  us  in  matters  of  little 
consequence,  it  will  be  absurd  to  affirm  that  he 
neglected  us  in  cases  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Admit  that  he  has  forsaken  us,  yet  it  could  not 
have  been  without  a  just  cause;  let  us  suppose 
that  some  heinous  crime  was  committed  by 
some  of  our  ancestors,  like  to  that  we  are  told 
happened  among  another  race  of  people;  in 
such  a  case  God  would  certainly  punish  the 
criminal,  but  would  never  involve  us  that  are 
innocent  in  his  guilt;  those  who  think  other- 
wise, must  make  the  Almighty  a  very  whimsi- 
cal, ill-natured  being     Once  more;  are  the 
Christians  more  virtuous,  or  rather  are  they 
not  much  more  vicious  than  we  are?    If  so, 
how  came  it  to  pass  that  they  are  the  objects  of 
God's  beneficence,  while  we  are  neglected  ? 
Does  the  Deity  confer  his  favors  without  reas- 
on, and  with  so  much  partiality?    In  a  word, 
we  find  the  Christians  much  more  depraved  in 
their  morals  than  ourselves,  and  we  judge  of 
their  doctrine  by  the  badness  of  their  lives. 


Neither  the  morals  nor  the  religion  of 
Christianity,  can  be  adequately  estimated  by 
the  man  who  sits  down  to  the  New  Testament, 
with  no  other  preparation  than  that  which  is 
necessary  in  sitting  down  to  Euclid  or  Newton. 
There  must  be  some  preparation  of  heart,  as 
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well  as  integrity  of  understanding;  or,  as  the 
appropriate  language  of  the  volume  itself  would 
express  it,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  be- 
come, in  some  degree,  the  'sheep'  of  Christ, 
before  we  can  accurately  '  know  his  voice/  — 
DymomVs  Essays. 


From  "  The  Frieud." 
A  PROVIDENTIAL  MINISTRATION  OF  COMFORT 

James  Simpson  being  engaged  in  religious 
service  in  the  compass  of  Concord  Quarterly 
Meeting,  appointed  a  meeting  to  be  held  at 
Providence,  on  a  week  day,  but  not  on  that  on 
which  their  week-day  meeting  was  usually 
held.      After   the   meeting   had    been  ap- 
pointed and  notice  thereof  given ;  an  attack  of 
his  constitutional  depression  came  on,  and  he 
was  dipped  into  a  state  of  self  loathing  and  so 
stripped  of  all  feeling  of  ability  for  service,  that 
he  concluded  he  could  not  go  to  the  meeting. 
He  thought  he  was  not  fit  to  preach— he  had 
no  qualifications  for  such  service,  and  he  must 
go  home.    So  he  told  his  companion,  but  he 
knowing  how  often  James  was  nervously  de- 
pressed, and  how  often  he  was  raised  from  such 
a  condition,  to  preach  the  gospel  with  heart- 
tendering  power  and  authority,  kept  him  from 
his  purpose.    He  told  him  the  meeting  had 
been  appointed,  and  they  must  attend  it.  All 
this  brought  no  relief  to  James.    He  reiterated 
his  assertion  of  unfitness,  and  that  he  must  go 
home.    His  companion  after  a  time  told  him, 
that  the  meeting  was  not  to  be  held  until  the 
next  day,  and  that  they  would  at  any  rate  stay 
where  they  were  that  night,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing, if  it  seemed  best,  it  would  be  time  enough 
to  go  home.    The  morning  came,  but  it  was 


was  soon  raised  on  his  feet,  and  enabled  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  life  and  salvation  with 
fervency  and  power.  It  was  a  favored  meet- 
ing,— strengthening  and  encouraging  to  the 
poor  minister,  and  we  may  hope  it  proved 
a  visitation  of  love  and  light  to  many  present. 

When  the  meeting  was  over,  Eli  spoke  of 
his  having  been  dragged  tl^ere  that  day.  He 
had  been  in  one  of  his  fields  at  work,  when  he 
felt  an  impression  strongly  made  on  his  mind, 
as  though  one  had  spoken  to  him,  that  he  must 
go  to  Providence  Meeting  that  day.    He  was 
startled,  but  no  information  of  James'  meeting 
having  reached  him,  he  said  to  himself,  it  is 
not  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  Providence 
Meeting  is  held.    All  his  arguments  against 
going  to  the  meeting-house  failed  to  relieve  his 
mind,  and  after  some  internal  conflict,  he  at 
last  submitted  and  went  to  his  house.  His 
wife  finding  he  was  preparing  to  go  out,  asked 
him  whither  he  was  bent.    He  said,  to  Provi- 
dence Meeting.    Surprised  at  this,  she  told 
him  it  was  not  the  day  on  which  their  meeting 
was  held.    He  let  her  know,  however,  that  he 
must  go,  and  he  accordingly  rode  thither,  but 
perhaps  his  faith  continued  to  be  weak,  until, 
coming  in  sight  of  the  meeting-house,  he  found 
the  vehicles  under  the  sheds,  and  the  congre- 
gation gathered.    The  time  he  had  occupied 
in  inwardly  contending  the  validity  of  his  call, 
had  prevented  his  reaching  the  house  in  proper 
season. 


still  night  to  James.  His  depression  continued, 
and  his  desire  to  go  home  and  neglect  the 
meeting  was  not  lessened.  His  friend  then 
proposed  that  they  should  sit  down  together  to 
seek  in  silence  and  quietude  for  the  Master's 
will  in  this  matter.  As  they  sat,  a  precious 
solemnity  fell  upon  them,  and  after  a  time 
James  rose,  and  with  a  cheerful,  thankful  voice, 
exclaimed  :  "  I  can  go  to  the  meeting  now  ! 
The  Master  has  promised  to  send  his  servant, 
Eli  Yarnall,  there  to  pray  for  me.^^ 

In  due  time  they  went  to  Providence  Meet- 
ing-house, and  the  people  gathered,  but  for 
some  time  no  Eli  Yarnali  appeared.  At  last  the 
door  opened  and  Eli  came  in.  He  was  soon  bowed 
in  vocal  supplication  that  the  Lord  would  be 
pleased  to  support  and  comfort  his  afiiicted 
servant.  His  concern  seemed  to  be  confined 
to  the  strengthening  of  his  sorrowful  fellow  la- 
borer in  the  gospel,  who  had  been  dipped  into 
such  a  low  place.  James  by  this  time  with 
faith  renewed  in  the  sufficiency  of  Divine  grace, 
to  qualify  him  for  the  service  called  for  at  his 
hand,  was  enabled  to  travail  in  spirit  for  the 
everlasting  well-being  of  those  present;  and  he 


Keep  good  men  company,  and  you  shall  be 
one  of  the  number. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
friends'  TESTIMONY  AGAINST  WAR. 

It  has  not  been  without  feelings  of  deep  in- 
terest that  I  have  watched  the  progress  of 
events,  during  the  present  awful  contest  and 
civil  war  now  raging  throughout  a  large  portion 
of  our  once  peaceful  and  happy  country;  and 
particularly  so  as  regards  its  bearing  upon  us  as 
a  people,  who  have  for  a  period  of  more  than  two 
hundred  years  professed  to  maintain  a  faithful 
testimony  against  this  great  evil,  which  has  so 
grievously  afflicted  the  human  family.  I  have 
greatly  feared  that  a  large  proportion  of  us 
have  suffered  our  minds  to  become  enlisted  so 
deeply  in  the  spirit  of  party,  as  almost  imper- 
ceptibly to  be  brought  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  bringing  about  of  results,  good  in  them- 
selves, will  justify  means  which  our  hitherto 
uniform  testimony  is  decidedly  against. 

Friends!  Fellow-professors  of  the  peaceful 
religion  of  our  ble§sed  Lord,  who  said,  "  My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  else  would 
my  servants  fight,"  let  us  pause,  and  look 
around  :  look  to  our  standing,  or  rather  may 
we  not  look  to  where  we  are  sliding  ?  Have 
not  many  amongst  us,  and  some  even  in  the 
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foremost  ranks,  been  ready  to  conclude,  that 
living  under  a  government  a  party  to  the  con- 
flict, we  have  necessarit^  become  implicated  in 
the  war,  and  that  being  the  case,  that  it  is  use- 
less to  make  a  stand  for  our  noble  testimonies 
on  that  subject?  Such  views  I  believe  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  our  religious  Soci- 
ety, and  will  tend  to  weakness  and  decay.  In 
my  view,  our  becoming  implicated  in  the  strife 
depends  upon  our  voluntary  action,  and  till  we 
thus  commit  ourselves,  we  are  not  accountable 
for  occurrences  beyond  our  control.  And  I 
feel  to  call  upon  my  fellow-members,  to  let  us 
be  aroused !  to  stem  the  downward  tendency 
which  I  fear  exists;  and  in  the  language  of  the 
inspired  penman,  "Be  watchful,  and  strength- 
en that  which  remains  that  is  ready  to  perish.^' 

A.  J.  P. 


A  LIFE  in  which  the  best  has  been  made  of 
all  the  materials  granted  it,  and  through  which 
the  hand  of  the  Great  Designer  can  be  clearly 
traced,  whether  its  web  be  dark  or  bright, 
whether  its  pattern  be  clear  or  clouded,  is  not 
a  life  to  be  pitied ;  for  it  is  a  completed  life.  It 
has  fulfilled  its  appointed  course,  and  returns 
to  the  Giver  of  all  breath,  pure  as  he  gave  it. 
Nor  will  he  forget  it  when  he  counteth  up  his 
jewels. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
MECHANISM  IN  NATURE. 
(Continued  from  page  796.) 

A  writer  says  ; — ^  The  wheel,  typical  of 
eternity,  is  nowhere  to  be  found  among  living 
organisms.  The  inventor  thereof  must  have 
unlocked  Nature's  private  closet  with  the  key 
of  mathematical  principle,  and  carried  off  the 
wheel  and  axle,  the  only  mechanical  power  she 
had  not  used  in  her  physical  creation  as  patent 
to  her  senses." 

It  is  easy  to  find  the  forms  of  wheels  in  na- 
ture, but  perhaps  not  the  precise  functions  which 
belong  to  the  wheels  of  our  make.  Our  wheels 
imply  two  conditions,  very  different  in  kind — 
a  revolving  body  and  a  fixed  place  in  which  to 
revolve. 

The  following  will  show  how  nearly  wheels 
and  revolving  things  might  have  been  copied 
from  living  organisms : 

"  In  some  species  of  Infusories,  the  oral 
aperture  is  fringed  with  a  circlet  of  bristles  to 
which  the  animal  communicates  a  very  rapid 
rotation,  whence  they  are  called  wheel- animals. 
Some,  as  the  A^orticells — the  wheel-animals 
by  way  of  eminence  appear  to  have  two  wheels, 
others  three  or  even  four.  The  object  of  the 
rapid  gyration  of  this  wheel  or  wheels,  is  to 
create  a  vortex  in  the  water,  whose  centre  is 
the  mouth  of  the  animal,  a  little  charybdis  bearing 
with  it  all  the  animalcules  that  come  within  its 
sphere  of  action,  and  by  this  remarkable  mech- 


anism it  is  enabled  by  its  Creator,  as  long  as  it 
is  encircled  by  a  fluid  medium,  to  get  a  due 
supply  of  food." 

"  One  member  of  the  great  family  of  Infu- 
sories, like  the  spider  in  outline,  has  ^/c/A^  loco- 
motive organs  or  bristles,  representing  the  eight 
legs  of  those  animals.  By  means  of  these  organs 
this  animal,  which  was  found  in  the  Red  Sea, 
performs  a  double  rotatory  movement,  one  by 
the  rotation  of  the  anterior  pair,  and  the  other 
by  the  three  posterior  pairs.  "  The  motion  of 
these  filamentous  legs  is  so  rapid  that  they  ap- 
pear as  if,  instead  of  eight,  a  hundred  were  re- 
volving, and  so  form  a  kind  of  natural  Phantas- 
mascope.'' 

''The  little  Monad,  parasitic  on  the  eye- 
worm  of  the  Perch,  which  alternately  spins 
around  like  a  top,  and  then  darts  forward  like 
an  arrow,  seems  as  if,  like  a  watch,  it  required 
to  be  wound  up  before  it  would  go."  "  Others 
turned  upon  their  axes  with  great  velocity,  and 
then  jumped  a  certain  distance  in  a  straight 
line,  when  they  again  revolved,  and  again  took 
a  second  leap.'' 

The  Paramecium^  a  small  egg-shaped  marine 
animal  covered  with  vibrilla,  has  a  spiral  groove 
or  fold  on  its  body,  extending  from  end  to  end 
at  a  slight  angle  with  the  line  of  its  greatest 
length.  The  action  of  the  vibrilla  is  such  as 
to  give  the  animal  a  rotatory  movement  which 
might  be  rapid  and  continuous,  without  being 
of  service  to  the  animal ;  the  spiral  groove,  how- 
ever, acting  like  a  screw,  causes  a  forward 
movement  of  the  animal,  and  thus  by  the  aid 
of  a  natural  screw-propeller  it  is  enabled  to  go 
from  place  to  place,  simply  by  the  vibration  of 
the  ciliary  appendages  which  cover  its  body. 

This  animal  not  only  presents  the  rotary 
movement  of  the  wheel,  but  the  advancing  one 
of  the  screw  also,  and  embodies  therefore  a  very 
strong  hint  in  the  direction  of  the  screw-pro- 
peller for  vessels,  with  regard-  to  the  invention 
of  which  there  has  been  so  much  said  and  writ- 
ten, and  to  which  there  have  been  so  many 
claimants.  Of  the  inventors  of  this  very  val- 
uable device  for  propulsion  it  might  truly  be 
said  that,  while  each  disclaims  the  merits  of  the 
others,  the  Paramecium  may  disclaim  them  all, 
having  received,  for  all  we  know  to  the  con- 
trary, from  its  pre-Adamite  parent  its  pelicoidal 
blade  and  ciliary  oars  with  which  to  search  for 
food  and  enjoy  its  existence  in  common  with 
other  animals  not  endowed  with  wheel  or  screw- 
like organs. 

The  study  of  these  microscopic  organisms, 
continually  remind  us  that  we  must  never  dis- 
regard the  claims  of  little  things,  for  in  them 
we  often  find  the  germs  of  great  ideas  in  En- 
gineering as  well  as  in  Nature.       J.  H.  C. 

Phila.,  2d  mo.  11th,  1865. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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AFFECTION. 
(Continued  from  page  792.) 

The  first  obedience  of  the  soul  that  has  en- 
tered upon  the  way  of  regeneration  is  hardly 
less  ignorant  than  that  of  the  little  child  who 
obeys  his  parent  without  comprehending  the 
use  or  propriety  of  his  commands;  and,  like 
that  of  the  little  child,  it  consists  in  abstaining 
from  doing  that  which  is  wrong,  rather  than 
in  doing  that  which  is  right.  As  the  child 
grows  older,  he  can  look  back  upon  those  com- 
mands and  understand  them  ;  and  then  he  is 
filled  with  gratitude  and  love  towards  his  parent 
for  putting  them  upon  him.  So  he  who  seeks 
to  love  the  Lord  must  obey  first,  and  under- 
stand afterward, — must  keep  the  command- 
ments ere  he  can  know  the  doctrines, — must 
abstain  from  doing  wrong  before  the  Lord  can 
implant  in  his  heart  the  love  of  doing  right. 

In  the  first  stages  of  regenerating  life  we 
think  we  love  the  Lord,  although  we  know  that 
we  do  not  love  our  fellow-beings  as  we  ought; 
and  we  cannot  comprehend  the  truth,  that  he 
who  does  not  love  his  brother,  whom  he  has 
seen,  cannot  love  the  Lord,  whom  he  has  not 
seen ;  and  we  think  it  is  much  easier  to  be 
pious  towards  God  than  to  be  charitable  towards 
men.  If  our  faith  is  strong  enough  to  induce 
us  to  obey  the  external  commandment  of  doing 
as  we  would  be  done  by,  the  affection  of  true 
brotherly  love  by  degrees  grows  up  within  us, 
we  know  not  how,  for  the  spirit  of  God  has 
breathed  upon  us  when  we  were  not  aware ; 
and  then  we  perceive  how  imperfect  was  the 
love  we  bore  to  the  Lord,  when  we  had  not 
learned  to  feel  that  the  attribute  which  awakens 
true  love  for  him  is  the  perfect  love  he  bears 
towards  each  one  of  us,  and  that  we  can  ap- 
preciate this  love  only  so  far  as  we  imitate  it 
by  feeling  willing  to  do  all  the  good  we  can  to 
every  neighbor,  without  distinction  of  person, 
after  the  manner  in  which  he  causes  the  sun 
to  shine  and  the  rain  to  fall  alike  upon  the  evil 
and  upon  the  good. 

To  live  thus  in  charity  with  all  men  is  not 
to  do  external  acts  of  benevolence  indiscrimi- 
nately to  all,  without  respect  of  person.  There 
is  a  common,  but  erroneous,  idea  in  the  world, 
that  simply  to  give  is  charity.  To  live  what 
many  esteem  a  life  of  charity,  that  is,  a  life  of 
indiscriminate  giving,  is  often  to  pay  a  bounty 
upon  idleness  and  improvidence,  and  to  furnish 
the  means  of  vicious  indulgence.  While  re 
membering  the  command  to  give  to  those  who 
ask,  we  must  not  forget  the  prohibition  against 
casting  pearls  before  swine.  To  give  good 
things  to  those  we  have  reason  to  suppose  will 
abuse  them,  is  as  wrong  as  to  withhold  our  gifts 
from  those  who  would  use  them.  To  give  ig- 
norantly,  when  we  know  not  the  value  of  the 
claim  upon  our  benevolence,  is  at  best  but  a 
negative  virtue,  and  we  should  bear  in  mind 


that  everything  we  bestow  upon  the  unworthy 
is  so  much  abridged  from  our  means  of  aiding 
the  worthy. 

Many  persons  seem  to  suppose  that  charity 
consists  entirely  in  alms-giving,  while  this  is 
only  its  lowest  form.  Kind  deeds  and  kind 
words  are  as  truly  works  of  charity  as  pecuniary 
gifts,  and  we  do  not  lead  lives  of  charity  unless 
we  are  as  ready  with  those  in  the  home  circle 
and  in  our  social  relations  as  with  these  among 
the  poor.  God  shows  his  love  to  his  children 
by  providing  them  with  sustenance  for  the 
body,  for  the  intellect,  and  for  the  affections, 
and  if  we  would  resemble  Him,  we  must  show 
our  love  to  the  neighbor  by  being  always  ready 
to  minister  to  the  wants  of  those  around  us,  in 
whatever  form  they  may  arise. 

We  are  told  to  give  even  as  we  receive,  and 
we  are  also  told  that  we  are  stewards  of  the 
Lord ;  that  is,  that  all  our  gifts  are  held  in  trust 
from  him ;  and  we  must  see  them  in  such  a 
way  that  at  his  coming  he  may  find  his  own 
with  usury.  True  charity  never  impoverishes. 
In  outward  possessions  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
a  man  who  has  made  himself  poor  by  acts  of 
benevolence,  for  a  just  and  wise  benevolence  is 
almost  sure  to  be  accompanied  by  an  orderly 
development  of  the  faculties,  such  as^"^  in  our 
country  makes  prosperity  almost  certain.  In 
intellectual  attainments  most  persons  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  fact,  that  there  is  no  way  by 
which  we  can  so  thoroughly  confirm  and  make 
clear  in  our  own  minds  anything  that  we  know, 
as  by  imparting  it  to  another.  In  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  affectional  part  of  our  being,  none 
can  doubt  that  we  grow  by  giving.  The  more 
we  love,  the  more  we  find  that  is  lovely ;  and 
it  is  only  in  proportion  as  we  love,  that  we  can 
learn  to  comprehend  that  God  is  infinitely 
powerful  by  reason  of  his  infinite  love.  If  we 
would  make  our  one  talent  two,  or  our  five 
talents  ten,  the  best  way  to  do  it  is  by  giving 
of  all  that  we  have  to  those  who  are  poorer  than 
ourselves. 

Every  person  has  within  him  three  planes  of 
life,  which  constitute  his  being,  and  which, 
during  the  progress  of  regeneration,  are  suc- 
cessively developed ;  viz.  the  natural,  the 
spiritual,  and  the  heavenly.  With  those  who 
lead  an  externally  good  life  on  the  natural 
plane,  that  is,  who  act  more  from  the  impulses 
of  a  kind  disposition  or  a  blind  obedience  than 
from  the  light  of  Christian  truth,  charity  con- 
sists merely  in  supplying  the  natural  wants  of 
the  neighbor,  by  making  him  more  comfortable 
in  his  external  condition  ;  and  this  is  well,  for 
there  is  little,  if  any,  use  in  trying  to  improve 
the  inner  man  while  the  outer  is  bowed  down 
with  want  or  squalid  with  impurity.  This  is 
the  basis  of  the.  higher  planes  of  charity,  the 
first  in  time,  though  lowest  in  degree.  There 
are  those  who  think  lightly  of  this  form  of 
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charity,  because  it  is  lowest  in  degree,  forget- 
ting that  it  is  absolutely  essential  as  a  basis  for 
everything  that  is  higher.  This  truth  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  duties  of  the  parents  of  a 
family.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  highest 
duty  of  parents  is  the  spiritual  training  of  their 
children,  that  the  second  is  to  give  them  an 
intellectual  education,  while  the  third  and  low- 
est is  to  feed  and  clothe  and  shelter  their 
bodies.  This  duty  towards  the  body,  although 
lowest  in  degree,  is  first  in  time ;  and  minister- 
ing to  the  wants  of  the  natural  bodies  of  their 
children,  that  they  may  grow  up  strong  and 
healthy,  is  the  first  duty  to  be  performed  in 
order  to  insure,  so  far  as  possible,  a  trustworthy 
basis  on  which  to  build  up  their  spiritual 
bodies.  It  should,  however,  be  distinctly  kept 
in  mind,  that  this  is  only  the  lowest  plane  of 
parental  duty,  and  that  to  rise  no  higher  is,  as 
it  were,  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  with  labor  and 
expense,  and  then  leave  it  with  no  superstruc- 
ture, a  monument  of  folly. 

From  this  class  of  charitable  persons  come 
those  who  found  institutions  and  lead  reforms 
having  in  view  the  amelioration  of  the  physical 
condition  of  the  human  race.  In  regarding 
this  as  the  lowest  class,  no  disrespect  towards 
it  is  intended,  for  it  is  absolutely  essential  as  a 
basis  to  the  higher ;  but  this  foundation  should 
be  recognized  as  such  by  the  founder  in  order 
that  he  may  adapt  it  to  the  superstructure,  and 
not  elaborate  the  former  at  the  expense  of  the 
latter.  The  parent  may  squander  his  means 
upon  fine  clothijs  and  sumptuous  fare  until  he  has 
nothing  left  for  the  intellectual  education  of 
his  children ;  the  State  may  build  palaces  for 
the  physical  comfort  of  its  paupers  and  crimi- 
nals, until  there  is  nothing  left  in  the  treasury 
to  construct  school-houses  and  colleges  for  the 
mental  training  of  its  virtuous  children ;  the 
philanthropist  may  so  bestow  his  charities  that 
the  recipient  will  learn  to  feel  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  rich  to  support  the  poor,  and  so 
become  a  pauper  when  he  might  haye  been  a 
useful  citizen. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  25,  1865. 

The  Cares  op  Life. — There  are  times  when 
the  cares  of  life  set  heavily  upon  us.  When 
the  constantly  recurring  routine  of  daily  pur- 
suits is  prosy  and  unpalatable.  The  hands 
weary  of  the  oft-repeated  task,  and  the  future 
seems  a  fearful  impossibility.  What  under 
other  circumstances  we  have  accepted  as  good, 
becomes  as  ''dead  sea  apples"  to  the  taste, 
our  nervous  e<iuilibrium  is  disturbed;  trifles 


ruffle  our  temper,  and  our  energies  seem  dead, 
ened.  We  lose  our  courage,  faith,  and  trust, 
and  for  the  time,  the  memory  of  past  blessings 
fades  from  the  mind.  And  yet,  all  must  admit, 

"  Life's  cares  are  comforts,   such  by  Heaven  de- 
signed. 

He  who  has  them  not,  must  make  them,  or  be 
wretched." 

An  all- wise  and  beneficent  Providence  doubt- 
less designed  that  care  and  responsibility  should 
not  only  increase  our  usefulness,  but  contribute 
to  our  enjoyment ;  and  when  this  is  not  the 
case,  we  may  reasonably  infer  some  law  of  the 
Divine  economy  has  been  violated.  It  certainly 
could  not  have  been  intended  that  the  duties 
properly  devolving  upon  us  here,  should  be  as 
mill-stones  around  our  necks,  binding  us  with 
burdens  grievous  to  be  borne.  Every  duty 
patiently  and  thoroughly  fulfilled,  makes  the 
way  more  easy  for  the  performance  of  the  suc- 
ceeding one,  and  every  difficulty  overcome,  bears 
with  it  an  increase  of  strength  for  that  which 
is  to  follow.  The  Father  never  sends  a  duty 
without  accompanying  it  with  the  quali^cation 
essential  to  its  accomplishment,  but  the  care 
that  is  self-imposed  weighs  heavily  upon  us. 
By  assuming  a  duty  which  more  appropriately 
belongs  to  another,  we  not  only  deprive  him  of 
the  opportunity  for  usefulness,  but  lay  unneces- 
sary burdens  upon  ourselves. 

In  the  general  arrangement  of  the  household, 
and  in  the  entertainment  of  our  friends,  we  are 
often  "  cumbered  with  much  serving,"  when  if 
we  had  the  independence  to  carry  out  the  dic- 
tates of  our  best  judgment  in  this  respect,  and 
would  exercise  the  rights  of  hospitality  with 
that  simplicity  and  moderation  becoming  our 
Christian  profession,  we  should  not  only  escape 
many  harassing  anxieties,  but  more  certainly 
derive  that  advantage  from  social  inter-course 
which  it  was  designed  to  aff'ord.  When,  there- 
fore, we  feel  our  minds  unusually  harassed  and 
oppressed,  let  us  examine  whether  the  burdens 
of  which  we  complain  are  real  duties,  and  the 
cares  incident  to  their  performance,  or  whether 
we  have  taken  upon  ourselves  unnecessary  duties 
in  a  weak  compliance  with  conventional  ar- 
rangements. 

We  notice  with  pleasure  that  the  writer  of 
"  Mechanism  in  Nature"  has  appended  his  own 
initials  in  place  of  his  assumed  signature  Y. 
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Information. — The  terms  upon  which  our 
paper  is  issued,  being  "payable  in  advance/^ 
mbscribers  will  receive  their  bills  early  in  the 
joming  volume. 


Married,  on  the  9th  inst.,  by  Friends'  ceremony, 
it  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents,  William  W. 
Reeves  to  Ruth,  daughter  of  James  J.  and  Eliza- 
aeth  R.  Pettlt,  all  of  Salem  county,  N.  J. 

 ,  on  Fifth-day  evening,  2d  of  2d  month, 

L865,  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  the  Society 
)f  Friends,  Samuel  S.  Smith,  a  member  of  Green 
Street  Monthly  Meeting,  and  Elizabeth  P.,  daugh- 
er  of  David  Furman,  belonging  to  Philadelphia 
lonthly  Meeting. 


Died,  at  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  Charles 
lollingshead,  on  the  9th  of  1st  month,  1865,  Mar- 
PHA  Haines,  aged  nearly  89  years  ;  a  minister  and 
nember  of  Medford  Monthly  Meeting,  Burlington 
ounty,  N.  J. 

 ,  on  the  30th  of  1st  month,  1865,  at  Darby, 

Iary  G.  Bunting,  aged  80  years. 

 ,  on  the  30th  of  1st  month,  1865,  David  H., 

on  of  Isaac  K.  Wright,  in  the  37th  year  of  his  age; 
member  of  Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  11th  ot  2d  month,  1865,  in  Philadel- 

ibia,  Edward  Laing,  aged  39  years;  formerly  of 
Bristol,  Pa. 

 ,  on  the  11th  of  2d  month,  1865,  of  consump- 

ion,  Mary  J.,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary  C. 
father,  aged  21  years;  a  member  of  Green  Street 
lonthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  13th  of  2d  month,  1865,  John  R.  Hal- 

owell,  of  Abington,  in  his  18th  year, 

 ,  on  the  15th  of  2d  month,  1865,  of  consump- 

ion,  Robert  E.,  son  of  Mordecai  Buzby,  in  his  25th 
ear;  a  member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  suddenly,  on  the  28th  of  1st  month,  1865, 

loDMAN  B.,  infant  son  of  Rodman  B.  and  Hanjiah  N. 
Sllison,  aged  8  months  and  11  days. 

 ,  on  the  16th  of  2d  month,  1865,  Samuel 

/"ernon,  in  his  74th  year;  a  constant  attender  of 
lace  Street  Meeting. 


A  stated  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
i'riends  for  promoting  Subscription  to  Swarthmore 
College,  will  be  held  on  Sixth-day  morning,  3d 
Qonth  lOlh,  at  11  o'clock,  at  Race  Street  Meeting 
louse  Monthly  Meeting  Room.  As  this  is  the  Quar- 
erly  Meeting  of  all  of  the  Committee,  it  is  particu- 
arly  requested  that  there  shall  be  full  attendance, 
tr  reports  from  each  section  of  our  Yearly  Meeting. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Clerk. 

2d  mo.  25th,  1865.— 2t. 

Forms  of  thought  when  long  used  and  hand- 
id  down  from  age  to  age,  stand  in  some  minds 
or  the  thought  itself.  The  dying  Catholic, 
nth.  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  figure  of  the  cross, 
ees  in  it  only  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God 
oward  repentant  sinners;  while  another  equal- 
7  relying  on  that  goodness  and  mercy,  not  only 
leeds  not  the  symbol  but  perhaps  rejects  it 
^ith  horror. 


TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  PHILADELPHIA  YEARLY 
MEETING  OF  FRIENDS. 

Dear  Friends  : — Information  has  been  re- 
ceived, that  Friends  in  Virginia  have  suffered 
heavy  losses  resulting  from  the  war.^  Their 
barns,  crops,  and  farming  utensils,  with  one 
mill  and  its  contents,  have  recently  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire, — and  their  live  stock  driven  off. 
Many  of  them  by  these  disasters  have  been 
greatly  reduced  in  their  circumstances,  and  de- 
prived of  their  usual  means  of  support. 

At  a  meeting  of  Friends,  belonging  to  the 
three  Monthly  Meetings  of  Philadelphia,  held 
at  the  Meeting-house  on  Race  Street,  on  Fourth- 
day  evening,  the  8th  inst.,  it  was  thought  right, 
after  serious  deliberation,  to  endeavor  to  raise 
by  voluntary  subscription  within  the  limits  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  the  sura  of  ten  or 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  towards  their  relief. 

From  statements  received,  their  losses,  so  far 
as  have  been  ascertained,  are  estimated  at  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars. 

These  Friends  are  members  of  another  Year- 
ly Meeting,  but  we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  pre- 
sent the  subject  for  consideration,  and  ask  on 
their  behalf  such  subscriptions  as  you  are  pre- 
pared to  make. 

The  money  may  be  forwarded  to  John  Saun- 
ders, Treasurer  for  the  Fund,  No.  34  N.  Fourth 
Street,  or  to  either  of  the  undersigned,  who 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  make  collections 
and  attend  to  the  disbursements. 

On  behalf  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting,  Dillwytt 
Parrish,  John  Saunders,  William  P.  Sharpless,  Wil- 
liam C.  Biddle,  Hugh  M'llvain,  William  Dorsey,  Anne 
S.  Clothier,  Susanna  M.  Parrish,  Sarah  J.  Sharplese. 

On  behalf  of  Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting,  J acob  M. 
Ellis,  Samuel  Jeanes,  Franklin  S.  Wilson,  Joseph 
Bacon,  T.  E.  Chapman,  Jane  Johnson,  Ann  A.  Town- 
send,  Sarah  T.  Rogers. 

On  behalf  of  Spruce  Street  Monthly  Meeting.  Edmund 
Webster,  Joseph  C.  Turnpenny,  Oliver  Evans,  Deb- 
orah F.  tVharton,  Edith  W,  Atlee,  Sarah  W.  Barker, 
Tabitha  Turnpenny.  * 

Phila,,  Second  month  8th,  1865. 

P.  S.— Friends  are  requested  to  bring  this 
subject  before  the  members  of  their  respective 
Meetings,  and  to  appoint  one  of  their  number 
in  each  to  receive  subscriptions  and  remit  the 
same  to  the  Treasurer  as  soon  as  practicable. 


THE  ORPHANAGE  AT  NASHVILLE. 

The  following  letter  was  received  by  the 
Treasurer  of  ^'  Friends'  Association  for  the  aid 
and  elevation  of  the  Freedman,"  acknowledging 
an  appropriation  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  the 
Orphanage. 

Nashville,  1st  mo.  27th,  1885. 

M.  Saunders, 

Dear  Friend: — Thy  very  acceptable  letter 
of  the  19th  inst.  was  received  yesterday.  I 
have  drawn  on  thee  for  one-half  of  the  sum  so 
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kindly  appropriated  by  your  Association  for  the 
Orphanage  and  the  freed-people  here.  I  have 
just  left  the  orphan  asylum  this  evening.  For 
the  first  time  for  weeks  the  children  are  warm. 
With  your  money,  I  purchased  this  morning 
two  large  stoves,  one  intended  for  burning  coal. 
They  reiiched  the  camp  this  afternoon,  and  I  re- 
mained this  evening  until  a  good  fire  was  burn- 
ing in  each  of  them.  The  building  which  we 
occupy  is  simply  a  barrack,  twenty  feet  by 
thirty,  one  story  in  height.  It  is  unplastered 
inside,  and  of  course  very  cold.  It  has  had 
one  .box  stove,  in  which  was  burned  green  wood, 
furnished  by  the  government.  I  have  never 
been  there  when  there  were  not  children  crying 
with  cold,  and  yet  it  has  been  a  vast  improve- 
ment on  their  former  condition.  Many  of  them 
have  frosted  feet,  and  all  have  sufi'ered  greatly. 
But  their  suffering  from  cold  will  now  be  over. 
I  left  them  this  evening  singino:, 

^'Dese  all  my  Fader's  children," 

Very  comfortably  fixed  for  this  cold  night.  As  I 
picked  my  way  across  the  old  field  towards  home, 
I  thought  how  well  satisfied  your  i^ssociation 
would  be  if  they  could  individually  have  wit- 
nessed the  amount  of  comfort  that  only  a  por- 
tion of  their  appropriation  had  produced.  I  told 
the  children,  of  whom  there  are  44  this  even- 
ing, that  the  ladies  at  the  North  were  going  to 
send  them  nice  quilts  for  their  beds.  I  know 
they  will  appreciate  it.  We  can  save  and  are 
saving  the  lives  of  these  orphans.  Such  suf- 
fering as  has  been  experienced  by  the  children 
in  this  camp  is  awful ;  there  is  no  other  word 
that  expresses  it.  Only  last  week  one  child's 
feet  dropped  off;  and  another,  a  girl  of  fifteen, 
will  lose  both  her  feet  and  legs ; — the  effect  of 
frost.  These  are  facts.  I  have  seen  the  little 
bodies  carted  away  to  the  burying  ground  with- 
out a  regret,  because  I  know  themtensity  of 
the  sufi^ering  endured  by  the  living. 

I  have  petitioned  General  Thomas  for  a  suit- 
able building  for  these  orphans,  and  Greneral 
Miller,  the  commander  of  the  Port  of  Nashville, 
has  added  a  forcible  postscript  to  the  appeal. 
For  the  first  time  since  T  have  been  visiting  the 
place,  there  was  a  smile  on  the  faces  of  the  in- 
mates. .  In  the  experience  through  which  we 
are  passing  there  is  a  striking  consciousness  of 
the  Divice  Providence.  From  the  first  hour 
that  these  poor  children  entered  the  rude  home 
appropriated  to  them  we  have  all  felt  a  trust  in 
our  Heavenly  Father's  infinite  pity.  We  know 
that  as  the  institution  increases  its  numbers 
and  enlarges  its  operations,  it  will  take  consid- 
erable money  to  support  it.  Your  timely  and 
liberal  appropriation  confirms  us  in  this  confi- 
dence. Tell  your  contributors  that  44  children 
are  to-night  comfortable  and  comparatively  hap- 
py, who  but  two  weeks  since  were  miserable, 
who  but  yesterday  still  suflFered  with  the  cold. 


Surely  this  must  be  to  them  as  it  is  to  us  a  swetf 
satisfaction.    Truly  thine, 

William  P.  Mitchell 
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Extract  from  the  Managers^  Report  (^Baltimore\ 

for  the  past  month : — To  Friends^  Assocm 

tion  in  Aid  of  Freedmen." 

^'  That  sundry  cases  of  suffering  and  destitu 
tion  have  from  time  to  time  made  their  appeaii 
ance  at  the  Rooms,  from  amongst  the  Freed 
men  and  women,  from  our  State — also  som 
few  from  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  cases  of  greatest  need  have  been  womei 
with  small  children,  and  persons  of  advance* 
age — some  of  whom  have  been  turned  ou 
on  the  road- side,  with  but  scanty  clothing,  t 
find  shelter  and  food  as  best  they  could.  Sue) 
as  have  found  their  way  to  the  rooms  of  th 
Association,  or  a  knowledge  of  whose  sufferi 
ings  have  reached  the  ears  of  the  Managers 
have  had  their  pressing  wants  relieved  fron 
the  limited  supplies  of  the  Association. 

The  Managers  would  here,  and  on  this  be 
half,  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  the  philani! 
thropic  throughout  our  land,  and  ask  that  thej 
be  not  backward  in  giving  of  their  abundance 
money  and  clothing,  for  the  help  of  a  elasi 
long  bound  and  degraded  under  the  yoke 
involuntary  servitude,  who,  by  a  sudden,  an( 
till  late  unexpected  stroke  of  popular  State 
policy,  have  been  freed  of  their  shackles — olcl 
and  infirm,  young  and  helpless — with  no  meanji 
of  present  support,  or  any  provision  made  foii 
them,  either  from  the  coffers  of  our  State  oi) 
from  their  earnings  of  previous  years. 

To  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  worfc,^ 
abundant  employment  offers,  and  but  little  dif I 
ficulty  presents  in  finding  comfortable  homage 
for  them. 

Applications  for  help  have  been,  since  lasfe 
report,  one  hundred  and  seven  (107) — mostlji 
for  household  work  in  the  city ;  and  applicants! 
for  farm  hands,  twenty-nine  (29). 

Applications  for  homes,  forty-nine  (49)  ]  fori 
relief  in  food  and  clothing,  fifty  (50) — mostly: 
women  with  small  children.  Number  of  chil- 
dren, one  hundred  and  two  (102) — mostly  toO) 
young  to  place  out. 

Donations  of  clothing  have  been  receive^! 
from  individuals  of  our  city,  one  hundred  an4 
fifty-one  pieces  (151)  ;  '  Philadelphia  Associa- 
tion in  Aid  of  Freedmen,'  2  boxes — containing 
112  pieces ;  and  a  box — containing  50  pieces — ■ 
from  a  friend  in  Chatham,  New  York.  Also  a 
contribution  of  $100,  from  Samuel  B.  Lawrence, 
of  the  8th  Army  Corps,  through  the  hands  of 
Col.  W.  E.  W.  Ross,  of  the  '  Freedmen's  Bu. 
reau,'  with  a  request  from  S.  B.  Lawrence  that 
the  amount  be  applied  to  give  immediate  relief 
to  those  most  needy. 

In  several  cases  our  Law  Committee  have 
obtained  the  release  of  children,  held  over  bf 
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their  former  owners.  Other  cases  are  under 
jare,  with  hopes  of  relief. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  help  the  funds  of 
the  Association — thus  endeavoring  to  secure  as 
much  comfort  as  possible  to  those  applying  for 
aid  during  the  inclement  season  of  winter; 
ifter  which,  with  the  brightening  prospects  of 
spring,  we  think  much  of  the  difficulties  now 
jncountered  by  the  Freedmen— in  their  first 
embrace  of  liberty — will  have  passed  away  in 
Vlarylaud.''  ^ 
Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Managers. 

John  C.  Turner,  Clerk. 
Baltimore,  1st  month  30th,  1865. 

There  is,  of  course,  some  glory  in  the  things 
)t  the  world ;  and  the  mind  will  be  enamored 
)f  this,  till  a  superior  glory  is  seen.  Glow- 
worms are  bright  in  the  absence  of  the  moon 
ind  stars;  and  the  moon  and  stars  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  sun.  But  when  that  great  lumi- 
lary  rises,  how  glow-worms,  and  stars,  and 
noon  all  disappear,  lost  in  the  blaze  of  his 
neridian  glory. 

"  There  may  he  a  Cloud  without  a  Rainbow;  but  there 
annot  be  a  Rainbow  without  a  Cloud." 

My  soul  were  dark 
But  for  the  golden  lierht  and  rainbow  hue, 
lhat,  sweeping  heaven  with  their  triumphant  arc, 

Break  on  the  view. 

Enough  to  feel 
That  God  indeed  is  good  I  enough  to  know, 
Without  the  gloomy  clouds  he  could  reveal 

No  beauteous  ^3ow," 


SELECTED. 

MINUTES. 
We  are  but  minutes— little  things  ; 
Each  one  furnished  with  sixty  wings, 
With  which  we  fly  on  our  unseen  track, 
And  not  a  minute  ever  comes  back. 

We  are  but  minutes— each  one  bears 
Its  little  burden  of  joys  or  cares  ; 
Patiently  take  the  minutes  of  pain, 
The  worst  of  minutes  cannot  ren^in. 
We  are  but  minutes  ;  when  we  bring 
Few  of  the  drops  from  pleasure's  spring, 
Taste  their  sweetness  while  yet  we  stay, 
It  takes  but  a  minute  to  fly  away. 

We  are  but  minutes  ;  use  us  well. 
For  how  we  are  used  we  must  one  day  tell : 
V\  ho  uses  minutes  has  hours  to  use; 
Who  loses  minutes  has  years  to  lose'. 


CARPE  DIEM. 
BY  PRESIDENT  HILL,  OP  HARVARD  COLLEGE. 

Build  not  on  to-morrow, 

feut  seize  on  to-day  ! 
From  no  future  borrow 

The  present  to  pay. 

Wait  not  any  longer 

Tby  work  to  begin. 
The  worker  grows  stronger; 

Be  steadfdst,  and  win. 


Forebode  not  new  sorrow  ; 

Bear  that  of  to-day, 
And  trust  that  the  morrow 

Shall  chase  it  away. 

The  task  of  the  present 

Be  sure  to  fulfill ; 
If  sad,  or  if  pleasant, 

Be  true  to  it  still. 

God  sendeth  us  sorrow, 
And  cloudeth  our  day; 

His  sun,  on  the  morrow, 
Shines  bright  on  our  way. 


From  the  London  Quarterly. 
LIFE  IN  JAVA.* 


The  information  furnished  by  these  two  vol- 
umes will  probably  be  new  to  most  of  their  read- 
ers. Java,  though  one  of  the  loveliest  and  most 
fertile  islands  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  and 
abounding  in  features  of  interest  for  the  politi- 
cian and  the  naturalist,  has  never  been  a  favor- 
ite resort  of  travellers.  Sculptured  ruins  which 
tell  of  a  civilization  vastly  antecedent  to  that  of 
Europe,  scenery  as  grand  as  that  of  Switzer- 
land, and  not  less  charming  than  that  of  Italy, 
native  industry  as  versatile  and  prolific  as  that 
of  the  Chinese,  customs  as  curious  as  those  of 
out-of-the-way  lands  scarcely  accessible  to  the 
white  man — have  failed  hitherto  to  attract  to 
Java  the  attention  of  those  restless  thousands, 
who,  wearied  of  the  monotony  of  home,  are 
ever  panting  for  new  sensations,  and  venturing 
upon  untried  fields  of  travel.  We  dare  almost 
predict  that  this  will  no  longer  be  the  case. 
Mr.  D' Almeida  has  written  such  a  story  of  his 
three  months'  holiday  as  will  induce  many  to 
follow  in  his  wake.  And  if  they  do  not  meet 
with  stirring  incidents  and  hairbreadth  escapes, 
they  will  at  least  find  plenty  to  amuse  and  in- 
struct. 

The  island  of  Java  is  the  third  in  magnitude 
of  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Its 
length  from  east  to  west  is  one  hundred  and 
sixty  six  miles,  and  its  breadth  varies  from 
fifty-six  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-six.  It  has 
an  area  of  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  miles,  with 
a  coast-line  of  fourteen  hundred.  The  popula- 
tion, according  to  the  last  census,  which  was 
taken  in  1853,  is  about  ten  millions  and  a 
quarter.  With  the  exception  of  the  officers  of 
the  Dutch  government,  and  a  fair  proportion 
of  merchants  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  with 
a  considerable  number  of  Chinese  settlers,  the 
country  is  inhabited  by  the  Sundas  and  the 
Javanese^  the  former  occupying  but  a  narrow 
slip  of  territory  on  the  coast.  Within  the  limit- 
ed area  of  the  country,  it  is  possible  to  gather 
a  great  deal  of  information  in  a  short  time  ]  and 
Mr.  D'Almeida  seems  to  have  spent  his  three 
months  in  Java  very  industriously;  though, 

*  Life  in  Java  :  with  Sketches  of  the  Javanese.  By 
William  BARRiNaxoN  D'Almeida.  Two  volumes. 
London  :  Hurst  &  Blackett.  1864. 
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while  acknowledging  his  claim  to  having  pub-  heaps  of  stones  are  placed  at  certain  distance 
lished  "  a  faithful  account  of  this  valuable  pos-  mark  the  proper  track,'  and  prevent  travelk 
session  of  the  crown  of  Holland,"  we  cannot  from  losing  themselves  in  the  dreary  was 
but  wish  that  his  sketch  had  been  somewhat  The  volcanic  eruptions  are  frequent,  and  som 
fuller  and  less  discursive.  His  account  of  the  times  on  an  almost  incredible  scale.  A  lal 
natural  features  of  the  country,  its  industrial  called  the  Tologo  Warno,  which  is  said  to  ha 


progress,  its  religion,  and  of  some  branches  of 
its  administration,  might  have  been  more  per- 
fect and  distinct.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has 
furnished  a  very  vivid  picture  of  native  man- 
ners and  traditions,  and  made  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  travel.    He  is  not 


a  book-maker,  but  a  conscientious  narrator  of 
facts  and  incidents  of  personal  experience  and 
observation. 

The  geological  formation  of  Java  is  volcanic. 
A  chain  of  mountains,  whose  summits  rise  from 
four  thousand  to  twelve  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  runs  down  the  centre  of 
the  island.    More  than  forty  of  these  are  vol- 
canic, and  at  least  twenty  are  active.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  the  Bromok,  which 
in  form  is  "  something  like  a  cone,  from  the 
summit  of  which  about  a  third  part,  or  even 
more,  has  been  irregularly  broken  off.''  From 
its  side  irregular  masses  of  mud  and  sand, 
coated  with  a  cake  of  baked  clay  like  red 
lava,''  project.    "Imbedded  in  these  mounds 
are  large  blocks  of  lime  and  iron  stone,  also 
huge  black  stones  veined  like  marble,  and  shin- 
ing  like  granite."    These,  which  are  scattered 
on  all  sides,  were  probably  ejected  at  the  last 
eruption  of  the  Bromok,  which  took  place  a  few 
years  ago.       The  noise  of  the  crater,"  says 
Mr.  D' Almeida,   "was  quite  terrific.  The 
smoke,  forcing  its  way  through  large  apertures 
in  the  sides,  made  a  hoarse,  grumbling  sound, 
like  that  of  an  impatient  steam-engine ;  and 
sulphureous  odors  impregnated  the  air,  almost 
choking  us.    .    .    .    The  crater,  when  we 
looked  down  into  its  dreadful  abyss,  seemed  a 
perfect  pandemonium;   and  one  could  well 
fancy,  on  beholding  a  spectacle  so  grand  and 
appalling,  what  must  have  been  the  conjectures 
suggested  to  the  minds  of  ignorant,  supersti- 
tious natives.    What  more  probable  than  that 
they  should  regard  the  sounds  issuing  from  its 
profound  depths  as  the  shrieks,  yells,  and  groans 
of  a  multitude  of  discontented  spirits,  calling 
in  misery  to  be  delivered  from  the  prison-house 
m  which  they  were  suffering  unutterable  tor- 
ments ?" 

The  crater  of  the  Bromok,  which  is  shaped 
like  a  basin,  and  has  a  diameter  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet,  with  a  depth  of  two  hun- 
dred, is  full  of  masses  of  a  mud-like  substance, 
which  crumbles  into  dust  when  touched.  One 
of  the  extinct  craters  of  this  chain  of  mountains 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world,  being 
nearly  five  miles  in  diameter.  From  the  nature 
of  its  soil,  as  well  as  from  its  extent,  it  is  called 
the  Sand  Sea.    So  vast  is  its  extent,  that 
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been  no  less  than  eight  hundred  feet  deep,  ari 
beautifully  clear,  is  now  diminished  in  depth 
seventy- five  feet,  and  its  waters  ha^e  been  rei 
dered  thick  and  muddy  in  consequence  of  tl 
quantity  of  stones  and  rubbish  thrown  into 
during  the  eruption  of  a  volcano  which  is  no 
extinct.  ....... 

Not  satisfied  with  offerings  of  cocoanuts  an! 
produce,  the  people  proceeded  to  throw  liv? 
fowls  into  the  crater.  Some  of  these,  howevei 
though  more  deficient  in  devotion,  were  leS' 
deficient  in  sense,  than  the  votaries  who  sough 
to  victimize  them ;  and  so  they  wisely  tool 
wing,  and  flew  to  some  ridge  on  which  the 
were  safe.  Stones  found  near  the  Bromok  a 
the  previous  festival  were  offered  for  sale,  and 
eagerly  bought,  as  remedies  against  every  posi 
sible  disease. 

Earthquakes  are  not  uncommon  in  Java,  bu 
they  are  generally  slight.    The  native  theorj 
regarding  them  is  that  the  earth,  which  is  ic 
the  form  of  a  tray,  rests  on  the  horns  of  a  greai 
bull.    Annoyed  by  its  weight,  the  bull  makes 
occasional  attempts  to  displace  it,  and  in  so  do 
ing  gives  it  a  terrible  shake.    Hot  spnng.?,  im- 
pregnated with  carbon,  are  found  in  some  parts 
of  the  island.    In  the  centre  of  a  lake  called 
Chondero  di  Moeko,  "three  or  four  jets.likei 
fountains"  rise  some  four  or  five  feet,  and  scat- 
ter their  hot  spray  around.    The  margin  of  the 
lake  consists  of  "soft,  hot  mud,  sulphureous 
deposits,  and  small  blocks  of  limestone,"  whichh  'oarDed 
have  been  ejected  from  the  water.    The  Tologo 
Leri  lake,  the  waters  of  which  are  of  a  milky 
color,  seems  to  be  at  boiling  point,  "  the  steam 
rising  thick  and  bubbling,  as  though  over  a  large 
fire."    In  the  same  district  there  is  a  small 
cavern  whiqh  at  certain  seasons  emits  a  noxious 
gas.    The  vapor  happened  to  be  escaping  at 
the  time  of  Mr.  D' Almeida's  visit.    A  fowl  was 
thrown  into  the  cavern.    The  moment  it  re- 
gained its  feet,  "  it  attemped  to  rush  up  the 
mountain  side,  as  though  some  evil  genie  were 
at  its  heels..  But  before  many  seconds  had 
elapsed,  the  whole  neck  and  head  seemed  sud- 
denly convulsed,  and  flapping  its  wings  in 
agony,  it  rolled  over  and  expired."    The  na- 
tives repair  to  this  spot  when  they  are  afflicted 
with  melancholy.    "  If  their  low  spirits  arise 
from  the  frustration  of  any  desired  object,  they 
sleep  aear  the  lake  a  whole  night;  and  if  they 
live  to  see  the  light  of  the  following  day,  they 
feel  assured  of  gaining  the  object  of  their  wish. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  poor  credulous  individ- 
ual breathes  his  last  before  the  morning  breaks, 
his  death  is  attributed,  not  to  the  gas,  but  to 
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he  vengeance  of  a  pungooroo,  or  evil  spirit." 
Another  lake,  called  Warno,  which  is  about 
hree  hundred  yards  long,  presents  a  diversity 
if  colors  truly  extraordinary.  One  portion 
788  bright  yellow,  another  a  beautiful  emerald 
;reen,  another  light  blue,  then  rose,  orange, 
md  milky  white  ;  the  various  hues  gradually 
)assing  into  each  other."  This  phenomenon 
jannot  be  attributed  to  atmospheric  influence, 
nasmuch  as  the  lake  is  always  the  same  during 
he  wet  or  dry  monsoons. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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'  HOW  MIKE  THE  PEDLAR  ROSE  IN  THE  WORLD 
WITH  A  CAPITAL  OF  48  PENNIES  ;  OR,  MIKE 
DONOVAN'S  LOOKING  GLASS." 

Mike  Donovan  was  what  I  have  sometimes 
heard  my  Irish  friends  call  "  A  broth  of  a  boy," 
which  I  suppose  means  a  kind-hearted,  good 
tempered,  healthy,  strong,  honest  lad.  At  all 
events,  that  was  Mike  Donovan's  character 
When  Mike  began  the  world  he  had,  as  most 
people  would  say,  everything  against  him,  for 
he  was  a  little  orphan  lad,  indebted  for  the 
bite  and  sup  to  the  village  people,  who  had 
known  his  father  and  mother,  who  though  poor 
themselves,  were  always  ready  to  bring  a  bless 
ing  on  their  frugal  meal,  by  sharing  it  with  the 
hungry  and  the  helpless. 

But  little  merry  bare-footed  Mike  was  soon 
able  to  work  a  bit  for  himself.  He  was  so 
active  that  he  would  be  sure  to  be  doing  mis 
chief  rather  than  doing  nothing  at  all.  So 
was  a  capital  thing  for  him  that  Larry  Owen' 
cows  had  a  habit  of  straying,  and  needed  some 
one  to  watch  them,  and  may  be  tramp  after 
them.  Singing  a  favorite  song  which  he  had 
learned  from  a  Clonmel  pedlar,  that  began 
with — 

•*  Oh  weary's  on  money— and  weary's  on  wealth, 
And  sure  we  don't  want  them  while  we  have  our 
health," 

little  Mike  trudged  merrily  over  the  broad 
heath  and  up  the  mountain  side  after  his  cattle, 
oaring  no  more  for  his  scanty  garments  and  his 
naked  feet  than  a  bird  does  when  he  sits  on  a 
wet  branch  and  sings. 

Everybody's  heart  warmed  to  the  boy. 
That  is,  you  know,  everybody  that  had  a  heart 
worth  speaking  about.  In  particular  that  same 
old  pedlar,  who  taught  Mike  the  songi  Some 
of  this  man's  sayings  took  firm  hold  of  the 
boy's  mind.  Once  Mike  was  taking  a  drink 
of  buttermilk  at  a  cottage  door,  when  the 
pedlar  was  selling  to  the  mistress  a  little  slip 
of  a  looking  glass  to  show  her  how  her  Sunday 
cap  set,  and  he  said  as  he  put  the  price  of  it  in 
hia  pocket,  Now  ma'am,  let  me  tell  you  that 
it's  in  the  power  of  you  and  your  good  man, 
both  of  ye,  to  see  the  finest  sight  in  the  world 
every  day  of  vour  life."    "How  so?"  says  she. 


"Why  ma'am,  if  you  can  both  say  when  you 
look  into  that  glass  I  see  an  honest  face  !  Sure 
didn't  a  famous  poet  say — 

An  honest  man 's  the  noblest  work  of  God." 

Mike  drank  up  more  than  the  buttermilk  just 
then,  for  his  mind  drank  in  that  saying. 

Now  there  was  a  sweet,  cool  spot  that  on  blaz- 
ing summer  days  Mike  dearly  loved.  Eising 
among  flags  in  a  nook  on  the  mountain  side, 
was  a  clear  spring  of  the  purest  water.  Often 
and  often  the  boy  went  there,  and  dipping  in 
his  face,  took  a  drink,  and  a  cooler  at  the  same 
time,  at.d  he  would  shake  off  the  sparkling 
drops  from  his  shining  cheeks,  and  clustering 
hair,  as  the  sky-lark  scatters  the  dew  from  its 
fluttering  wings.  Looking  into  this  clear  deep 
well,  Mike  could  see  his  face,  and  the  pedlar's 
words  came  to  his  mind  about  an  honest  face ; 
and  the  wish  grew  strong  in  his  heart  (as  many 
a  year  after  he  would  tell  those  he  loved),  that 
whatever  his  lot  in  life  might  be,  he  might  be 
honest  and  true,  and  never  ashamed  to  see  his 
own  face  in  that  pool — God's  hill-side  mirror. 

It  was  a  good  wish,  and  it  came  to  pass. 
Not  by  merely  wishing,  though,  as  I  have  known 
some  foolish  maidens  think  when  they  have 
gone  to  what  they  call  wishing  wells,*  and  come 
back  no  wiser  than  they  went. 

Mike  strove  to  be  honest ;  to  do  his  duty  by 
Larry  Owen's  cattle,  and  to  be  steady  as  well 
as  ready. 

His  friend  the  old  pedlar  died.  Mike  never 
saw  him  after  that  time  when  he  gave  the  ele- 


gant speech  on  the  looking-glass,  which,  of 
course,  made  Mike  remember  the  saying  all 
the  more,  for  a  grateful  heart  never  forgets  the 
last  words  of  a  friend. 

By-and-by,  when  Mike  was  about  fifteen,  and 
had  saved  up  four  shillings,  he  began  to  think 
of  bettering  himself.  So  he  left  Larry  Owen's 
service,  giving  and  taking  a  blessing,  and  a 
good  character.  Mike  bought  a  little  stock  of 
haberdashery,  and  set  out  to  sell  it  in  remote 
villages  and  at  lonely  farm-houses.  He  took  up 
in  a  small  way,  the  trade  of  his  old  friend  the 
pedlar  It  was  hard  work  to  make  a  crust. 
But  Mike  did  not  mind  hard  work.  One  thing 
he  resolved,  if  he  lived  on  sea-weed  he  would 
pay  his  way.  By  degrees  he  increased  his  stock, 
and  was  so  punctual  and  civil  that  the  ware- 
house he  dealt  with  let  him  have  a  better  stock 
on  credit-  He  now  worked  harder  than  ever, 
and  soon  he  managed  to  have  a  full  pack  and 
to  drive  a  smart  trade. 

One  morning  he  came  to  pay  ^62,  and  to 
have  a  fresh  stock.  A  young  man  in  the 
wholesale  shop  had  just  been  to  the  bank  to  fetch 
£300.  Seeing  Mike  in  haste  to  be  served,  the 
shopman  laid  down  his  money  on  the  counter, 

*  Some  lovely  springs  in  different  parts  of  Ire- 
land are  so  called. 
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and  forgot  it.  When  Mike's  parcel  was  packed 
the  notes  somehow  got  rolled  up  with  his 
goods.  Away  went  Mike  at  his  smartest  pace, 
with  his  pack  on  his  back,  and  never  stopped  till 
he  had  gone  twenty  miles.  Then  being  at  a 
populous  village,  he  began  to  open  and  look 
over  his  stock.  Lo  and  behold,  there  were 
the  three  one  hundred  pounds !  Mike  had 
never  seen  more  than  two  or  three  one-pound 
notes  in  his  life-time.  He  rubbed  his  eyes, 
and  wondered  mightily  how  in  the  world  the 
money  got  there.  '^I'm  in  luck,"  said  he;  ^'I 
needn't  sufifer  the  hunger  or  the  toil  any  more, 
carrying  this  weary  pack  for  miles  and  miles, 
in  all  weathers ;  and  sure  there's  a  power  of 
bad  weather.  It's  mostly  hot,  or  cold,  or  wet 
that  I  am,  year  in  and  year  out.  I  can  now 
go  to  America;  there's  a  ship  sails  to-worrow 
from  Waterford ;  I'll  go  in  her  and  buy  me  a 
farm  out  yonder,  and  make  myself  comfortable." 
With  these  words,  which  I  call  the  deviVs  whis- 
per^ in  his  ear,  poor  Mike  went  to  bed.  He 
could  not  sleep — there  he  lay  hot  and  tossing. 
Ah  !  how  different  from  the  sound,  sweet  sleep 
of  honesty.  It  was  a  strong  temptation )  but 
Mike's  love  for  honesty,  like  a  good  angel,  did 
battle  with  the  evil  one.  "The  money  is  not 
mine,"  sounded  in  the  depths  of  his  soul.  "  To 
taktf'it  is  to  rob.  Some  one  may  be,  is  even  now, 
in  bitter  trouble  about  it.  And  yet  I  didn't 
steal  it ;  I  don't  know  how  it  came  into  my  pack. 
Why  should  I  throw  up  such  luck?"  Some- 
how he  thought  of  the  little  mountain  spring,  and 
'<  Shall  I  be  ashamed  to  look  myself  in  the 
face  ?"  said  he  :  "  never.  God  helping  me, 
never." 

Up  he  got  and  away — twenty  miles  honest 
tramp.  Foot-sore,  yet  light  of  heart,  he  enter- 
ed the  store.  Why,  Mike,  what  brings  you 
here  again  so  soon  ?  I  thought  you  had  made 
all  your  market  yesterday,"  said  the  owner,  as 
he  looked  at  him.  "True  sir,  but  I'm  come  to 
ask,  did  you  lose  some  money  yesterday  ?" 

Yes,  the  poor  young  man  was  suffering  bitter- 
ly for  his  carelessness.  He  was  that  day  to 
have  been  examined  about  the  matter.  If  he 
had  not  been  proved  guilty,  he  would  certainly 
have  lost  his  place  and  his  character.  Mike 
opened  his  pack,  and  at  once  restored  the 
money. 

Was  that  all  Mike's  history  ?  No ;  the  owner 
of  the  shop  was  so  pleased  that  he  offered,  if 
Mike  knew  any  town  in  his  walk,  where  a  shop 
in  his  trade  was  wanted,  to  put  Mike  into  it, 
and  stock  it  on  credit  for  him.  There  was  a 
place  Mike  knew  of,  where  there  was  a  good 
opening.  With  all  speed  a  house  was  taken,  a 
shop  opened,  and  Mike  was  established.  The 
blessing  was  on  him,  and  he  prospered.  He 
paid  for  his  stock,  his  trade  increased,  he 
made  money  ;  and  what  was  the  best  of  all, 
made  it  konestli/.    There  came  a  time  when 


Mike  could  buy  a  farm,  not  in  America,  but  iii  A?'^"^ 
his  native  land.    In  the  Encumbered  Estate i  ff^^ 
Court  there  was  the  very  land  to  be  sold  oiJJ 
which  he  had  worked  as  herd-boy,  and  wher< 
the  clear  bright  well  was  that  had  in  former  dayn 
served  Mike  for  a  looking  glass,  and  given  him 
as  we  have  seen,  more  than  one  good  reflection 
Was  it  not  a  joy  that  when  he  called  it  his  own 
and  looked  into  its  clear  depths  once  more 
instead  of  being  ashamed  to  see  his  face,  he 
could  remember  without  a  blush  his  friend  the 
pedlar's  words — 

^'An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God.^* 
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THE  WINDS  AND  THEIR  CAUSES. 

BY  PROFESSOR  GUYOT. 

Nothing  in  nature  seems  moee  variable  than 
yet  a  careful  investi- 


the  succession  of  winds 


gation  discloses  a  regular  system  of  circulation 
in  the  atmosphere,  which  would  manifest  itself 
in  a  rigid  regularity  of  phenomena,  if  all  dis- 
turbing causes  were  removed.  This  variable- 
ness exists  chiefly  in  the  temperate  zones,  while 
in  the  tropics  the  regularity  of  winds  is  remark- 
able. One  of  the  phenomena  which  most 
strikingly  impressed  the  companions  of  Co- 
lumbus Was  the  constancy  of  the  east  wind, 
which  blew  their  ships  steadily  toward  the 
west,  and  seemed  to  prevent  all  possibility  of 
returning  to  Spain.  Even  on  the  coasts  of 
England  and  France,  the  wind  blows  about 
two-thirds  of  the  year  from  the  south-west — 
verging  more  directly  toward  the  west  in  the 
higher  latitudes.  There  is  thus  an  approach 
to  regularity  even  in  the  temperate  regions. 

Winds  result  from  disturbances  of  the  equi- 
librium of  the  atmosphere.  The  atmosphere 
is  composed  of  successive  layers  of  air  of  dif- 
ferent density.  When  these  successive  layers 
are  in  equilibrium,  they  produce  calm ;  when 
in  motion,  wind.  They  are  set  in  motion 
chiefly  by  heat.  Thus,  an  air  thermometer — 
formed  with  two  bulbs  filled  with  air,  in  which 
the  two  columns  of  air  are  separated  from  com- 
munication with  each  other  by  a  drop  of  alco- 
hol between — is  so  sensitive,  that  on  the  ap- 
proach of  a  person  within  two  yards  of  it,  the 
heat  radiated  from  the  human  body  will  im- 
mediately cause  the  drop  to  move.  If,  in 
nature,  an  upper  layer  of  air  is  of  equal  or 
greater  density  than  a  lower,  there  will  be  a 
downward  current  toward  the  earth  ;  if  in  one 
part  of  the  layer  the  density  is  greater  than  in 
another  part  of  the  same  layer,  there  will  be  a 
horizontal  motion,  parallel  to  the  earth's  sur- 
face. Thus,  a  fire  in  a  stove  heats  the  air  in- 
side till  it  becomes  exceedingly  rare,  when  the 
outside  air  rushes  in  with  a  strong  draft — cor- 
responding  in  nature  to  the  rarefication  of  air 
in  one  locality,  and  the  rushing  in  of  colder 
air,  causing  a  gale  of  wind. 
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A  grand  general  cause  of  the  unequal  tem- 
erature  over  the  earth's  surface  is  the  spheri- 
il  form  of  the  planet,  which  causes  an  un- 
[jual  distribution  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  gives 
s  the  great  zones  of  temperature,  or  the 
stronomical  climate — the  torrid,  the  temper 
te,  and  the  frigid.  To  this  inequality  other 
auses  are  to-be  added.  Thus,  the  winds  would 
e  less  variable  if  the  sun  were  to  remain  sta- 
ionary  at  the  equator,  instead  of  moving  as  it 
oes,  over  the  wide  space  between  the  tropics, 
'he  hottest  part  of  the  earth's  surface  is  that 
rhich  is  most  directly  under  the  sun's  rays ; 
nd  as  this  region  is  continually  changing  from 
ne  tropic  to  another,  the  great  system  of  winds 
rill,  in  like  manner,  keep  continually  changing 
rith  the  motion  of  the  sun. 

Another  cause  of  disturbance  is  found  in  the 
iflPerent  effects  of  the  same  degree  of  heat  upon 
md  and  water.  The  land  absorbs  the  sun's 
aye  more  rapidly  than  the  water,  and  also  more 
apidly  gives  up  the  heat  which  it  has  received. 
)n  a  summer  day,  if  a  piece  of  cold  iron  be  put 
y  the  side  of  a  bucket  of  cold  water,  the  iron 
rill  become  warm  to  the  touch,  while  the  water 
dll  be  still  cool.  Land  is  thus  sooner  heated 
nd  sooner  cooled  than  water. 

A  further  cause  of  inequality  of  tempera- 
iire  and  variableness  of  winds  is  in  the  succes- 
ion  of  day  and  night.  For  example,  in  a  small 
3land  lying  under  the  tropical  sun,  soon  after 
he  sun  rises,  the  island  and  the  atmosphere 
bove  it  become  warm ;  by  noon  the  surface  is 
□tensely  heated,  and  the  atmosphere  exceed- 
ngly  rarefied.  The  surrounding  ocean,  not  so 
eadily  absorbing  heat,  remains  cooler,  and 
:eeps  its  atmosphere  denser. 

As  a  consequence,  the  denser  air  begins  to 
low  in  currents  to  fill  the  partial  vacuum 
iaused  by  the  lighter;  and  the  result  is  the 
ea  breeze,"  which  is  one  of  the  needed  com- 
)en8ations  of  a  tropical  climate.  Toward  even- 
ng  the  land  begins  rapidly  to  give  up  the  heat 
rhich  it  rapidly  received  during  the  day ; 
vhile  the  surrounding  ocean  and  its  atmosphere, 
etaining  their  heat  longer,  come  at  last, 
ibout  sunset  or  shortly  after,  to  be  of  the  same 
lemperature  with  the  land,  and  the  result  is 
he  almost  calm  which  is  so  often  observed  at 
he  close  of  the  day.  After  sunset,  the  land 
lOon  becomes  colder  than  the  sea,  and  its  at- 
nosphere  becoming  more  dense  than  that  of 
-he  water,  begins  to  flow  gradually  into  it,  con- 
itituting  the  well-known  "  land  breeze." 

Four  great  causes  are  thus  operating  to 
establish  a  system  of  winds — first,  the  spherical 
arm  of  the  earth,  which,  from  the  sun's  posi- 
;ion  in  reference  to  it,  occasions  a  gradation  of 
sones  of  temperature;  second,  the  ecliptical 
notion  of  the  sun,  from  one  side  of  the  equator 
o  the  other,  by  which  continually  the  centre 
>f  greatest  heat  k  coBiiDuallj  changed  ;  third, 


the  division  of  the  earth's  surface  into  land 
and  water,  causing  variations  of  temperature 
under  the  same  degree  of  heat;  and  fourth,  the 
succession  of  day  and  night,  causing  land  and 
sea  breezes. 


LOOKING  AFTER  THEMSELVES. 

A  condition  of  bondage  and  compelled  igno- 
rance is  not  favorable  to  human  development. 
It  would  be  folly,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  the 
emancipated  slaves  of  the  South,  whatever  their 
natural  capacity,  can  instantly  spring  up  to  the 
mental  or  moral  stature  of  educated  freemen. 
The  marvel  is  that  they  do  so  well  in  the  first 
stages  of  their  transition  state,  and  learn  so  read- 
ily how  to  use  their  new  privileges  and  new  op- 
portunities. The  balance  of  facts  is  already 
largely  to  their  credit.  None  of  the  predictions 
of  the  advocates  of  degraded  and  degrading 
serfdom,  in  the  midst  of  civilization,  as  the  so- 
cial system  best  fitted  to  improve  human  beings 
of  African  descent,  have  been  fulfilled  so  far. 
The  negroes  have  shown  themselves  a  docile 
race,  easily  managed  when  fairly  and  humanely 
treated  as  free  laborers.  In  some  cases  they 
have  surprised  even  their  most  hopeful  friends. 

An  instance  of  this,  demanding  the  consider- 
ation and  respect  of  the  most  hardened  preju- 
dice, has  just  occurred  in  Savannah.  A  few 
days  after  the  occupation  of  that  city  by  Sher- 
man, the  resident  colored  people  (not,  be  it  ob- 
served, those  whose  followed  or  accompanied 
the  Federal  Army,)  held  a  meeting,  and  in 
response  to  an  appeal  urging  them  to  look  after 
their  own  best  interests,  took  immediate  steps 
for  their  improvement.  Seventy  of  them, 
formed  a  society,  which  was  more  completely 
organized  subsequently.  They  accepted  ten 
colored  teachers,  and  contributed  nearly  one 
thousand  dollars  in  greenhacks  The  old 
slave  market  was  offered  them  for  a  schoolroom 
by  Gen.  Geary,  and  they  have  taken  possession 
of  it.  The  whole  movement  is  characterized 
as  one  of  intelligent,  self-sacrificing  endeavor 
for  self-support  and  self-respecting  indepen- 
dence. 

This  enterprise  of  the  colored  people  of  Sa- 
vannah, carried  on  by  their  own  good  sense  and 
with  their  own  resources,  indicates  what  may 
be  done  for  redeemed  bondmen  less  favorably 
situated,  by  extending  to  them  the  aid  and  coun- 
sel they  need  at  the  commencement  of  their 
new  career.  It  is  already  demonstrated,  that 
if  they  are  kindly  and  ju&tly  dealt  with,  their 
liberation  will  prove  a  blessing  not  only  to 
themselves  but  to  the  whole  country ; — and  to 
no  part  of  the  country  so  thoroughly  a  blessing 
as  to  the  section  which  a  band  of  ambitious 
aristocrats  have  tried  to  rule,  by  elevating  the 
few  to  a  mean  supremacy  and  oppressing  and 
^cheating  the  many  in  a  brutal  eexrltude. 
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The  Women's  Association  for  the  Relief 
of  the  Freedmen,"  acknowledge  the  following 
receipts  since  last  report : 

A  Friend  of  Exeter  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, Berks  county,  Pa.     .       .       ,   $10  QO 

Enos  Williamson   and  others,  of 
Newtown,  Pa  18  00 

Makefield  Women's  Association  for 
Freedmen   100  00. 

J.  G.,  of  Pottsville      .       .       .       6  00 

Friends  of  Bristol        .       .       .       6  00 

Friends  of  Chester  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, New  Jersey      ....   292  00 

Ruth  Mosher  and  others,  of  West 
Liberty,  Iowa   25  00 

Ruth  Jackson  and  Caleb  Heald,  of 
Hockessin,  Del  10  00 

Jesse  James,  of  Byberry       .       .     14  00 

Friends  and  others,  of  Dunning's 
Creek,  Pa.,  through  Jesse  Blackburn     66  05 

Solebury  Monthly  Meet'g,  per  Mary 
Magill     .       .       .       .       .       .25  00 

City  Friends        .       .       .       .     63  00 

Two  packages  of  part-worn  cloth- 
ing, received  at  different  times  from 
Upper  Greenwich  Freedmen's  Asso- 
ciation, valued  by  them  at       .       .     93  66 

Numerous  contributions  of  knit-stockings, 
part-worn  clothing  and  bed  clothing,  from  City 
Friends. 

Margaret  A.  Grisoom,  Treasurer. 

1028  Arch  Street. 

2d  tno.  20th,  1865. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  export  demand  for  Flour 
contioues  limited.  Sale  of  choice  superfine  at  %da 
10  ;  good  extra  at  $10  75  ;  extra  family  at  $llal2  50. 
The  sales  to  retailers  and  bakers  are  to  a  limited  ex 
tent  within  the  range  of  these  figures.  Rye  Flour  is 
held  at  $8  75,  and  Corn  Meal  at  $8  50  per  barrel 
but  without  sales  of  either. 

Grain. — Offerings  of  Wheat  are  light  and  prices 
steady.  Pennsylvania  good  Red  at  $2  50a2  55  ;  fair 
Pennsylvania  and  choice  Kentucky  White  $2  GOa 
2  80.  Rye  at  $1  7lal  72.  Corn,  Yellow,  at  %l  62a 
1  63.  Oats  at  93  cents.  In  Barley  and  Malt  notbing 
doing.  We  quote  the  former  at  $1  80a2  00  for 
Pennsjivania  and  New  York,  and  the  latter  at 
$2  I5a2  30. 


BOOKS  FOR  SALE  BY  THE  SUBSCRIBERS. 
"  Friends'  Miscellany "  compiled  by  John  and  Isaac 

Comly,  (11  vols.)  $7.8i 

Journal  of  John  Comly,  (600  pages)  1.61 

Conversations,  Ac  ,  of  Thomas  Story   1.0l| 

Journal  and  works  of  John  Woolman,  carefully  collated 

and  prepared  by  John  Comly  l.Oj 

Hugh  Judge's  Journal   V\ 

Memoirs:  Ann  Byrd,  Isaac  Martin,  and  Rufus  Hall,  each  -  •  •  2i| 
y       Charles  Comly,  Byberry,  Pa.. 

or,  Emmor  Comly,  No.  131, 
3mo.  12, 1864.— if.         North  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Also,  "  History  of  Delaware  County,  Penna.,"  containing  ioi 
teresting  accounts  of  early  Friends,  and  the  settlement  dl< 
Friends'  Meetings ;  and  other  valuable  statistics,  with  numeroaii 
engravings :  By  George  Smith,  M.  D.,  580  pages ;  price  $3.00. 

"  Ulster  Ruth's  Stories  for  the  Young."  75. 

The' Works  of  Isaac  Pennington,  4  vols.  $6.00 

Foulke's  Almanac  for  1865,  large  and  pocket  size ;  and  rarionj 
books  belonging  to  "  The  Book  Association  of  Friends." 

llmo.  19.  Emmok  Comlt. 


THE  Undersigned  informs  his  Friends,  that  he  has  taken  the 
STOKE,  No.  107  North  4th  Street,  above  Arch,  where  he  will 
keep  a  good  assortment  of  CLOTHS,  CASSIMEKES  &  VESTINQS, 
which  he  will  make  to  order,  and  in  good  style,,  at  reasonable 
prices;  particular  attention  given  to  Friends'  clothing. 
2d  mo.  18, 1865.  13t.  513.  P.  I.  V.  P.  Wm.  Haytkirb. 


ERCILDOUN  BO.iRDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  — This  Inutitn. 
tion,  which  is  located  in  a  healthy  and  beautiful  section  of 
ciiester  County,  Pa.,  three  miles  south  of  Coatesville,  on  the 
Penna.  R.  R.,  will  commence  its  Spring  and  Summer  term  on  the 
27  th  of  Second  month,  next. 

The  range  of  study  includes  a  complete  education.  The 
Ancient  and  Modern  Languages  are  taught  without  extra  charge. 
Terms,  $80  per  session  oi  twenty  weeks.  For  circulars  addreii  > 
tlie  principal,  Richard  Darlington,  Jr. 

Ercildoun  Hoarding  School,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Imo  14, 1865.— 8t.  3.  4,  x.  f.  u. 


STGKES  &  FOULKE,  MERCHANT  TAILORS,  Nr>.  516  Arch  Bt- . 
have  on  hand  a  good  assortment  of  CLOTHS,  CASSIMBRESi 
and  VESTINQS,  and  are  prepared  to  have  the  same  made  up  t» 
order  in  good  style  and  at  moderate  prices. 
Particular  attention  given  to  making  Friends'  Clothing. 
10  mo.  1— 23t.  3,  4, 1865. 


KATES  OF  ADVERTISING. 

A  limited  amount  of  advertising  in  this  paper  will  be  done  at 
thd  following  prices;  six  lines  or  less  (this  sise  type)  a  square: 

One  insertion   60  cts. 

Two  insertions  $100 

For  every  additional  insertion   40  cts. 

For  every  additional  line  or  part  thereof   10  cts. 

Phila<la,  8th  mo.  27, 1864. 

SPRING  TERM  OF  CONCORDVILLE  SEMINARY,  on  the 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Central  Railroad,  20  miles  west 
of  Philadelphia,  will  commence  3i  month  21,  1865,  and  continue 
Twelve  Weeks,  to  6th  month  9th.   For  Particulars,  address 
JosKPii  Shorthogb,  or  Auqustos  C.  Norris, 
S.4.  St.  325.  e.m.n.  Concordville,  Delaware  Co.,  Penn'a. 

CHKSTtfiR  VALLKY  ACADEMY,  at  Coatesville,  Chester  Coun 
ty  Pa.   The  Spring  Term  of  this  Institution  will  commence 
oQ  the  27tb  of  Third  month,  and  continue  12  weeks. 
Price  for  this  Term,  $tO.  J,  K.  T/rrtoa,  Principal, 

tmo.  18.12t.  415f.  X.  B. 


BELLEVUE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE— A  Boarding  Schooi.  ro»  » 
Girls.  This  institution,  healthfully  and  beautifully  located  i 
about  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  on  the  northern  limits  of  ' 
Attleboro',  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  will  open  its  winter  teem  ; 
on  the  tirst  day  of  Tenth  month,  1864,  (10th  mo.  1st,  1864).  The  ^ 
course  of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a  complete  Jtn« 
glisli.,  Classical  and  Mathematical  education.  Superior  facilitiet  i 
afforded  for  the  acquisition  of  the  French  language. 

For  terms  of  admission  and  other  particulars,  see  Cireular, 
which  may  be  b»d  on  application  to  the  Principals,  Attlebor*' 
P.  O.,  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 

Israel  J.  Grahams, 
Jawe  p.  Grahams, 
827—6  moB.  Principal*. 


WM.  HEACOCK,  General  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North 
Ninth  Street.— A  general  assortment  of  ready-made  Coffins, 
and  every  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  "  Fair  Hill"  Burial 
Ground,- Funerals,  and  all  other  business  connected  with  th« 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 
7th  rao.  30.— ly.  p^wx.nz. 


FRIENDS'  ALMANACKS,  FOR  1865,  Calculated  by  Dr.  Joa. 
FouLKE,  now  ready.   Either  the  Large,  or  the  Pocket  Almatf 
ack  sent  per  mail  free,  on  receipt  of  15  cents. 

By  T.  Ell  WOOD  Zell,  Publisher, 
12mo.  24,— 8t.  Nos.  17  &  19  touth  6th  St.,  Phil*. 


TRUMAN  ft  SHAW,  Hardware  Dealers,  No.  S35  (Eight  Thirty 
Five)  Market  Street,  below  Ninth,  invite  an  examination  of 
their  stock  of  Housekeeping  and  Building  Hardware,  Tools  and 
Cutlery.  Its  variety  will  be  constantly  iucreaaed  by  the  addition 
i.f  new  and  improved  articles.  Clothes-wringers,  of  several  pat- 
terns, fir  sale.  Printed  Catalogues  of  our  Goods,  combined  with 
many  useful  recipes,  and  othe--  information,  furnished  on  appU 
eatiun.         llmo.  12,  1864.— 17t.  3.4. 


Printed  by  MERBIHEW  &  SON, 

Book,  Pampbuct  and  general  Job  Peintees,  243  Arch  t)t 
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COMMUNICATIONS  MUST  BE  ADDRESSBD  AND  PAYMENTS 
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At  Publication  Office,  No.  131  North  Seventh  Street, 
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The  Paper  is  issued  every  Seventh-day,  at  Three  Dollars  per  ann. 
$2.50  for  clubs ;  or,  four  copies  for  $10. 
Agents  for  Clubs  will  be  expected  to  pay  for  the  entire  Club. 
The  postage  on  this  paper,  paid  in  advance  at  the  office  where  it 
Ifl  received,  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  20  cents. 
AGENTS.— Joseph  S.  Cohu,  Joseph  T.  McDowell,  iVew  York. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  ''CLARKSON^S  PORTRAITURE  OF 
QUAKERISM." 
(Continued  from  page  803.) 

Plato,  when  he  formed  what  he  called  his 
pure  republic,  would  not  allow  music  to  have 
any  place  in  it.  George  Fox  and  his  followers 
were  of  opinion,  that  it  could  not  be  admitted 
in  a  system  of  pure  Christianity.  The  modern 
Quakers  have  not  differed  from  their  prede- 
cessors on  this  subject;  and  therefore  music  is 
understood  to  be  prohibited  throughout  the  so- 
ciety at  the  present  day. 

It  will  doubtless  appear  strange  that  there 
should  be  found  people,  to  object  to  an  art, 
which  is  capable  of  being  made  productive  of 
go  much  pleasurable  feeling,  and  which,  if  it  "be 
estimated  either  by  the  extent  or  the  rapidity 
of  its  progress,  is  gaining  in  the  reputation  of 
the  world.  But  it  may  be  observed  that  "  all 
that  glitters  is  not  gold."  So  neither  is  all, 
that  pleases  the  ear,  perfectly  salubrious  to  the 
mind.  There  are  few  customs,  against  which 
some  argument  or  other  may  not  be  advanced  : 
few  in  short,  which  man  has  not  perverted,  and 
where  the  use  has  not  become,  in  an  undue 
measure,  connected  with  the  abuse. 

Providence  gave  originally  to  man  a  beauti- 
ful and  a  perfect  world.  He  filled  it  with 
things  necessary  and  things  delightful.  And 
yet  man  has  often  turned  these  from  their  true 
and  original  design.  The  very  wood  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  he  has  cut  down,  and  the 
very  stone  and  metal  in  its  bowels  he  has  hewn 


and  cast,  and  converted  into  a  graven  image, 
and  worshipped  in  the  place  of  his  beneficent 
Creator.  The  food,  which  has  been  given  him 
for  his  nourishment  he  has  frequently  convert- 
ed by  his  intemperance  into  the  means  of  in- 
juring his  health.  The  wine  that  was  designed 
to  make  his  heart  glad  on  reasonable  and  ne- 
cessary occasions,  he  has  used  often  to  the 
stupefalcjtion  of  his  senses,  and  the  degradation 
of  his  moral  character.  The  very  raiment, 
which  has  been  afi"orded  him  for  his  body,  he 
has  abused  also,  so  that  it  has  frequently 
become  a  source  for  the  excitement  of  his 
pride. 

Just  so  it  has  been,  and  so  it  is,  with  music 
at  the  present  day. 

Music  acts  upon  our  senses,  and  may  be 
made  productive  of  a  kind  of  natural  delight, 
for  in  the  same  manner  as  we  receive,  through 
the  organ  of  the  eye,  a  kind  of  involuntary 
pleasure,  when  we  look  at  beautiful  arrange- 
ments, or  combinations,  or  proportions,  in  na- 
ture, and  the  pleasure  may  be  said  to  be  nat- 
ural, so  the  pleasure  is  neither  less,  nor  less  invol- 
untary, nor  less  natural,  which  we  receive, 
through  the  organ  of  the  ear,  from  a  combina- 
tion of  sounds  flowing  in  musical  progression. 

The  latter  pleasure,  as  it  seems  natural,  so, 
under  certain  limitations,  it  seems  innocent 
The  first  tendency  of  music,  .1  mean  of  instru- 
mental, is  to  calm  and  tranquillize  the  passions. 

The  ideas,  which  it  excites,  are  of  the  social, 
benevolent,  and  pleasant  kind.    It  leads  oo- 
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casionally  to  joy,  to  grief,  to  tenderness,  to 
sympathy,  but  never  to  malevolence,  ingrati- 
tude, anger,  cruelty,  or  revenge.  For  no  com- 
bination of  musical  sounds  can  be  invented,  by 
which  the  latter  passions  can  be  excited  in  the 
mind,  without  the  intervention  of  the  human 
voice. 

But  notwithstanding  that  rnusic  maybe  thus 
made  the  means  both  of  innocent  and  pleasur- 
able feeling,  yet  it  has  been  the  misfortune  of 
man,  as  in  other  cases,  to  abuse  it,  and  never 
probably  more  than  in  the  present  age.  For 
the  use'of  it,  as  it  is  at  present  taught,  is  al- 
most inseparable  from  its  abuse.  Music  has 
been  so  generally  cultivated,  and  to  such  per- 
fection, that  in  now  ceases  to  delight  the  ear, 
unless  it  comes  from  the  fingers  of  the  pro- 
ficient. But  great  proficiency  cannot  be  ob- 
tained in  this  science,  without  great  sacrifices 
of  time.  If  young  females  are  to  be  brought 
up  to  it,  rather  as  to  a  profession,  than  intro- 
duced to  it  as  a  source  of  occasional  innocent 
recreation,  or  if  their  education  is  thought  most 
perfect,  where  their  musical  attainments  are 
the  highest,  not  only  hours,  but  even  years, 
must  be  devoted  to  the  pursuit.  Such  a  devo- 
tion to  this  one  object  must,  it  is  obvious,  leave 
less  time  than  is  proper  for  others  that  are 
more  important.  The  knowledge  of  domestic 
occupations,  and  the  various  sorts  of  knowledge, 
that  are  acquired  by  reading,  must  be  abridged, 
in  proportion  as  this  science  is  cultivated  to 
professional  precision.  And  hence,  indepen- 
dently of  any  arguments,  which  the  Quakers 
may  advance  against  it,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
by  the  sober  world  to  be  chargeable  with  a 
criminal  waste  of  time.  And  this  waste  of  time 
is  the  more  to  be  deprecated,  because'  it  fre- 
quently happens,  that,  when  young  females 
marry,  music  is  thrown  aside,  after  all  the  years 
that  have  been  spent  in  its  acquisition,  as  an 
employment,  either  then  unnecessary,  or  as  an 
employment,  which,  amidst  the  new  cares  of  a 
family,  they  have  not  leisure  to  follow. 

Another  serious  charge  may  be  advanced 
against  music,  as  it  is  practised  at  the  present 
day.  Great  proficiency,  without  which  music 
now  ceases  to  be  delightful,  cannot,  as  I  have 
just  observed,  be  made  without  great  application 
or  the  application  of  some  years.  Now  all  this  long 
application  is  of  a  sedentary  nature.  But  all  occu- 
pations of  a  sedentary  nature  are  injurious  to  the 
human  constitution,  and  weaken  and  disorder  it 
in  time.  But  in  proportion  as  the  body  is 
thus  weakened  by  the  sedentary  nature  of  the 
employment,  it  is  weakened  again  by  the  en- 
erv  ting  powers  of  the  art.  Thus  the  nervous 
system  is  acted  upon  by  two  enemies  at  once, 
and^in  the  coursQ  of  the  long  education  neces- 
gar  y  for  this  science,  the  different  disorders  of 
hysteria  are  produced.  Hence  the  females  of 
the  preseat  age,  amoDgst  whom  this  art  has 


been  cultivated  to  excess,  are  generally  found 
to  have  a  weak  and  languid  constitution,  and 
to  be  disqualified,  more  than  others,  from  be- 
coming healthy  wives,  or  healthy  mothers,  or 
the  parents  of  a  healthy  progeny. 

The  reader  must  always  bear  it  in  his  mind, 
if  the  Quakers  should  differ  from  him  on  any 
particular  subject,  that  they  set  themselves 
apart  as  a  Chris? ian  community,  aiming  at 
Christian  perfection  :  that  it  is  their  wish  to  edu- 
cate their  children,  not  as  moralists  or  as  phi- 
losophers, but  as  Christians ;  and  that  therefore, 
in  determining  the  propriety  of  a  practice,  they 
will  frequently  judge  of  it  by  an  estimate,  very 
different  from  that  of  the  world. 

The  Quakers  do  not  deny  that  instrumental 
music  is  capable  of  exciting  delight.  They 
are  not  insensible^  either  of  its  power  or  of  its 
charms.  They  throw  no  imputation  on  its  in- 
nocence, when  viewed  abstractly  by  itself ;  but 
they  do  not  see  any  thing  in  it  sufficiently  use- 
ful, to  make  it  an  object  of  education,  or  so 
useful,  as  to  counterbalance  other  consider- 
ations, which  make  for  its  disuse. 

The  Quakers  would  think  it  wrong  to  indulge 
in  their  families  the  usual  motives  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  this  science.  Self  gratification, 
which  is  one  of  them,  and  reputation  in  the 
world,  which  is  the  other,  are  not  allowable  in 
the  Christian  system.  Add  to  which  that 
where  their  is  a  desire  for  such  reputation,  an 
emulative  disposition  is  generally  cherished, 
and  envy  and  vain-glory  are  often  excited  in 
the  pursuit. 

They  are  of  opinion  also,  that  the  learning 
of  this  art  does  not  tend  to  promote  the  most 
important  objects  of  education,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  mind.  When  a  person  is  taught 
the  use  of  letters,  he  is  put  into  the  way  of  ac- 
quiring natural,  historical,  religious,  and  other 
branches  of  knowledge,  and  of  course  of  im- 
proving his  intellectual  and  moral  character. 
But  music  has  no  pretensions,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Quakers,  to  the  production  of  such  an  end. 
Polybius,  indeed  relates,  that  he  could  give  no 
solid  reason,  why  one  tribe  of  the  Arcadians 
should  have  been  so  civilized,  and  the  others 
so  barbarous,  but  that  the  former  were  fond, 
and  the  latter  were  ignorant  of  music.  But 
the  Quakers  would  argue,  that  if  music  had 
any  effect  in  the  civilization,  this  effect  would 
be  seen  in  the  manners,  and  not  in  the  morals 
of  mankind.  Musical  Italians  are  esteemed  a 
soft  and  effeminate,  but  they  are  generally  re- 
puted a  depraved  people.  Mutsic,  in  short, 
though  it  breathes  soft  influences,  cannot  yet 
breathe  morality  into  the  mind.  It  may  do  to 
soften  savages,  but  a  Christian  community,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Quakers,  can  admit  of  no 
better  civilization  than  that  which  the  spirit 
of  the  supreme  being,  and  an  observance  of  tht 
pure  precepts  of  Christianity,  can  produce. 
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Music,  again,  does  not  appear  to  the  Quakers 
to  be  the  foundation  of  any  solid  comfort  in 
life.  It  may  give  spirits  for  the  moment  as 
strong  liquor  does,  but  when  the  effect  of  the 
liquor  is  over,  the  spirits  flag,  and  the  mind  is 
again  torpid.  It  can  give  no  solid  encourage- 
ment nor  hope,  nor  prospects.  It  can  afford  no 
anchorage  ground,  which  shall  hold  the  mind 
in  a  storm.  'J'he  early  Christians,  imprisoned, 
beaten  and  persecuted  even  to  death,  would 
have  had  but  poor  consolation,  if  they  had  not 
had  a  better  friend  than  music  to  have  relied 
upon  in  the  hour  of  their  distress.  And  here 
1  think  the  Quakers  would  particularly  con- 
demn music,  if  they  thought  it  could  be  re- 
sorted to  in  the  hour  of  affliction,  in  as  much 
as  it  would  then  have  a  tendency  to  divert  the 
mind  from  irs  true  and  only  support. 

Music,  again,  does  not  appear  to  them  to  be 
productive  of  elevated  thoughts,  that  is,  of 
such  thoughts  as  raise  the  mind  to  sublime  and 
spiritual  things,  abstracted  from  the  inclina- 
tions, the  temper,  and  the  prejudices  of  the 
world.  The  most  melodious  sounds  that  human 
instruments  can  make,  are  from  the  earth 
earthly.  But  nothing  can  rise  higher  than  its 
own  origin.  All  true  elevation  therefore  can 
only  come,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Quakers,  from 
the  divine  source. 

The  Quakers  therefore,  seeing  no  moral 
utility  in  music,  cannot  make  it  a  part  of  their 
educaiion.  But  there  are  other  considerations, 
of  a  different  nature,  which  influence  them  in 
the  same  way. 

Music,  in  the  first  place,  is  a  sensual  gratifi- 
cation. Even  those  who  run  after  sacred  music, 
never  consider  themselves  as  going  to  a  place  of 
devotion,  but  were,  in  full  concert,  they  may 
hear  the  performance  of  the  master  pieces  of 
the  art.  This  attention  to  religious  compo- 
sitions, for  the  sake  of  the  music,  has  been 
noticed  by  one  of  our  best  poets. 

"  And  ten  thousand  sit, 
Patiently  present  at  a  sacred  song, 
Comraemoration-mad,  content  to  hear, 
O  Wonderful  effect  of  music's  power, 
Messiah's  eulogy  for  Randal's  sake ! 

COWPBR. 

But  the  Quakers  believe,  that  all  sensual 
desires  should  be  held  in  due  subordination  to 
the  pure  principle,  or  that  sensual  pleasures 
should  be  discouraged,  as  much  as  possible,  as 
being  opposed  to  these  spiritual  feelings  which 
constitute  the  only  perfect  enjoyment  of  a 
Christian. 

Music  again  if  it  were  encouraged  in  the  so- 
ciety would  be  considered  as  depriving  those 
of  maturer  years,  of  hours  of  comfort,  which 
they  now  frequently  enjoy,  in  the  service  of  re- 
ligion. Retirement  is  considered  by  the  Quakers 
as  a  Christian  duty.  The  members  therefore 
«f  this  eooiety  are  expected  ta  wait  in  silence, 


not  only  in  their  places  of  worship,  but  oc- 
casionally in  their  families,  or  in  their  private 
chambers,  in  the  intervals  of  their  daily  occu- 
pations, that,  in  stillness  of  heart,  and  in  free- 
dom from  the  active  contrivance  of  their  own 
wills,  they  may  acquire  both  directions  and 
strength  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
life.  The  Quakers  therefore  are  of  opinion, 
that,  if  instrumental  music  were  admitted  as  a 
gratification  in  leisure  hours,  it  would  take  the 
place  of  many  of  these  serious  retirements,  and 
become  very  injurious  to  their  interests  and 
their  character  as  Christians. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Present  Duty. — Let  him  who  gropes  pain- 
fully in  darkness  or  uncertain  light,  and  prays 
vehemently  that  the  dawn  may  ripen  into  day, 
lay  this  other  precept  well  to  heart,  which  to 
me  was  of  invaluable  service.  Do  the  dutv 
which  lies  nearest  thee,  which  thou  knowest  to 
be  a  duty ;  the  second  duty  will  already  have 
become  clearer. —  Qarlyle. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FIRST-DAY  VISITING. 

The  article  below  contains  some  excellent 
remarks  of  an  ancient  Friend  on  the  practice 
which  prevails  among  the  members  of  our  So- 
ciety, especially  in  country  districts  where  only 
one  meeting  for  worship  is  held  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  of  making  the  remainder  of  the  day  a 
common  convenient  occasion  for  social  visitingg, 
I  think  it  would  be  well  for  each  of  us  to  con- 
sider, whether,  that  part  of  the  day  which  is  not 
appropriated  to  public  worship,  would  not  be 
more  profitably  employed  in  retirement  and 
serious  reading,  than  in  making  or  receiving 
visits?  S.  B.  F. 

Greenwich,  Conn.,  2d  mo.  20th,  1865. 

"  The  first  day  of  the  week  is  at  this  time  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  considered  as  a  kind 
of  leisure  day,  and  set  apart,  more  particularly 
than  any  other,  for  paying  and  receiving  social 
visits  \  young  people  meet  together  in  compa- 
nies where  there  is  light  and  unprofitable  talk, 
while  they  are  not  discouraged  by  their  elder 
friends,  who  also  visit  on  that  day,  because  it  is 
more  convenient,  and  who,  though  they  have 
left  their  farms  and  merchandise  behind  them, 
yet  show  that  they  are  uppermost  in  their 
thoughts,  by  making  them  the  subject  of  the 
afternoon's  conversation )  while  the  domestic®, 
who  have  been  laboring  hard  all  the  wetk,  and 
who  of  all  others  should  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
this  day  of  rest,  are  kept  toiling  most  of  the 
day  to  prepare  for  the  entertainment  of  their 
First  day  visitors.  '  These  things  ought  not  so  to 
be  /  and  if,  instead  of  sanctioning  this  custom 
by  their  own  example,  the  heads  of  families 
would  devote  the  day  to  searching  the  Scrip- 
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tares,  to  other  serious  reading,  and  to  the  re- 
ligious iDstruction  of  their  own  children  and 
those  under  their  care,  a  blessing  no  doubt 
would  attend  it. 

"  It  has  been  paid  by  some  that  they  have 
neither  time  nor  abilities  to  give  their  children 
religious  instruction.  Surely  on  this  day  they 
might  have  time;  and  as  for  ahilifies,  'If  any 
man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  who 
giveth  to  all  men  liberally  and  upbraideth  not.' 
The  writer  of  this  was  blessed  with  a  father 
who  made  it  a  regulation  neither  to  pay  nor 
receive  visits  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  ex- 
cept to  entertain  travelling  strangers,  in  ca«es 
of  sickness,  or  on  some  very  special  occasion — 
and  I  can  testify  to  the  advantage  derived  from 
devoting  this  day  to  retirement  and  serious 
reading ;  T  now  value  its  privileges  so  much, 
that  while  engrossed  with  the  necessary  and 
absorbing  cares  of  the  world  through  the  week, 
I  look  forward  to  it  as  a  period  of  peculiar  en- 
joyment. 

"Religious  persons  in  the  higher  walks,  of 
life  hardly  know  how  fvM^  to  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  this  day ;  but  to  the  pious 
Christian,  however  situated,  who  views  it  in 
this  light,  it  is  fraught  with  many  heavenly 
allusions — many  sweet  and  blessed  associations; 
it  reminds  him  of  that  period  which  is  fast  ap- 
proaching, when  all  care  and  sorrow  shall  be 
done  away,  and  he  is  taught  by  it  to  look  for- 
ward to  that  '  Sabbath  of  rest  which  remaineth 
for  the  children  of  God.'  " 


DWELLING  AMONG  THE  TOMBS. 

There  are  many  Christians  who  continually 
dwell  among  the  tombs.  By  this  I  mean,  they 
are  always  looking  at  the  dark  side  of  life — 
always  reflecting  upon  the  saddest  and  gloomiest 
events  in  human  experience.  In  one  sense, 
they  are  like  the  man  in  Bunyan's  Pilgrim; 
with  a  shadowed  countenance,  they  are  bent  to 
the  task  of  raking  together  all  the  little  sorrows 
of  this  life,  and  gloating  over  them,  instead  of 
looking  aloft  to  the  glorious  sunshine  that 
God  has  spread  directly  over  their  heads. 
Their  language  is,  "Why  art  thou  cast  down, 
O  my  soul  ?  and  why  art  thou  disquieted  with- 
in me?"  but  they  never  reach  the  succeeding 
clause  in  their  meditations — ^'  Hope  thou  in 
God ;  for  I  shall  yet  praise  him  for  the  help  of 
his  countenance."  Yet  they  deem  themselves 
to  be  Christians  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word  ;  and  the  numerous  little  trials  of  every- 
day life  (which  their  diseased  imaginations,  by 
constant  reluminations,  transform  from  simple 
clouds  to  fierce  storms  of  tribulation,)  they  be 
lieve  to  be  God's  furnace  of  afiiiction  in  which 
they  are  prepared  for  a  more  peaceful  here- 
after; but  I  fear  the  ill  grace  with  which  they 
meet  these  trifling  adversities,  savors  no  more 
of  heaven  than  does  the  false  interpretation 


which  they  give  to  them.  If  they  prefer 
shadows  to  sunshine,  and  will  not  accept  prof- 
fered blessings,  they  cannot  expect  the  Al- 
mighty to  sustain  them  in  their  fancied  tribu- 
lations. His  promise  is,  As  thy  days,  so  shall 
thy  strength  be;"  and  we  have  no  reason  to 
expect  to  receive  superfluous  grace  to  enable 
U3  to  bear  up  beneath  trials  which  the  Lord  does 
not  send  upon  us. —  Watchman  and  Reflector. 


Onward  he  moves  to  meet  his  latter  end, 
Acgels  around  befriending  virtue's  friend  ; 
Sinks  to  the  grave  \^ith  unperceived  decay, 
"While  resignation  gently  plopes  the  way, 
And,  all  his  prospects  brightening  to  the  last, 
His  heaven  commences  ere  the  world  is  past. 

Cowj)er. 

They  thai  wait  vpon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their 
strengthJ^  Isaiah. 

How  often,  under  the  sorrows  that  attend 
humanity,  does  the  heart  sink  with  an  utter 
realization  of  its  own  weakness.  It  sees  sick- 
ness and  decay  fasten  upon  objects  of  its  tender- 
est  solicitude,  and  feels  how  powerless  are  love 
and  human  endeavor  to  snatch  the  brand  from 
the  burning.  It  sees,  0,  sadder  yet !  the  loved 
and  prayed-for  stooping  from  lofty  aim  and 
high  endeavor,  and  saying  unto  evil,  *'  Be  thou 
my  good ;"  and  then  what  refuge  is  there  but 
the  everlasting  Arm  amid  this  going  out  of 
earthly  hopes  ? 

In  lesser  trials  the  loss  of  wealth  and  posi- 
tion, the  failure  of  well  devised  schemes  and 
ambitious  desires,  the  soul  needs  no  other  and 
better  support  that  aught  but  religion  can  give. 
Disappointment  could  not  crush  the  heart  as  it 
oftentimes  does,  if  man  did  but  realize  the 
transitoriness  of  all  appertaining  to  earth.  Be- 
neath its  surface  lies  buried  uncounted  millions 
whose  p4ths  of  life,  however  difi'erent  from 
ours,  agreed  with  them  in  the  unsatisfactori- 
ness  of  the  results  of  human  labor,  which, 
though  successful,  failed  to  fill  the  heart's  deep 
yearnings.  They  struggled  with  opposing  fate, 
questioned  God's  providence,  rejoiced  in  the 
sunshine  of  prosperit}^  wept  when  encompassed 
by  sorrow,  and  at  last  sunk  to  sleep  as  we  shall 
when  the  worn-out  frame  can  no  longer  minister 
to  the  undying  tenant  within. 

We  need  our  strength  renewed  daily,  since 
no  two  days  bring  to  us  the  same  experiences, 
and  the  temptations  of  yesterday  may  have 
passed  with  its  slow-descending  sun.  To-day, 
with  its  cares,  joys,  sorrows,  life  wears  to  us  a 
new  aspect.  The  past,  sealed  for  eternity, 
lives  only  in  memory,  and  the  results  of  its 
teachings  upon  the  heart  and  character. — 
Whether  we  realize  it  or  no,  time,  that  destroys 
th&  labor  of  men's  hands,  is  building  up  within 
us  that  which  shall  survive  all  matter,  charac- 
ter, with  its  moral  sense,  its  intellectuality,  its 
boundless  power  of  loving.    Each  day  writes  a 
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page  of  history  for  its  successor,  and  therefore 
we  should  pray  daily  for  heavenly  strength. 

0  !  how  different  is  life  to  him  who  waits 
daily  upon  the  Lord,  whose  first  awakening 
thoughts  ascend  on  the  wings  of  the  morning  to 
His  throne,  who  goes  not  out  alone,  but  ever 
with  the  Divine  Presence.  The  glorious  sea 
and  sky,  the  opening  or  decaying  leaf — the  fair 
sunshine  and  the  howling  storm,  alike  have 
messages  to  his  waiting  spirit.  Death  comes  to 
bereave  and  to  wound,  but  through  the  rain  of 
tears  is  distilled  heavenly  consolation,  and  he 
whose  strength  is  from  God  can  stand  under 
burdens  that  crush  his  unbelieving  brother 
to  the  dust. 

He  will  never  wait  upon  the  Lord  to  obtain 
the  renewal  of  his  strength  who  does  not  feel 
his  need.  He  will  toil  on  with  unabated  heart 
and  hope,  half  unmindful  of  the  bright  world 
without  and  the  no  less  wonderous  wurld  with- 
in, saying  virtually,  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for 
to-morrow  we  die."  And,  0,  the  gloom  to 
such  hearts  of  life's  sadder  experiences,  when 
the  ear  so  long  wilfully  deaf  can  hear  no  soft 
consoling  voice  saying,  "  Son,  be  of  good  cheer* 
these  light  afflictions  are  but  for  a  day." 

The  withered  leaves  beneath  our  feet,  dead 
flowers  and  fading  grass,  warn  us  of  the  brief 
passage  of  the  seasons,  bearing  our  lives  away 
to  their  earthly  limit.  But  yesterday  we  sought 
spring  blossoms  on  the  southern  slopes,  and 
threw  our  casements  wide  to  the  soft  breezes 
and  the  songs  of  birds,  and  now  we  note  upon 
the  calender  another  dying  year.  So  brief  is 
life,  it  becomes  us  to  fill  its  fleeting  hours  with 
such  service  to  God  and  man  as  shall  leave  its 
record  fair  upon  the  eternal  page. 

Thro^v  not  off  the  soul's  dependence  upon 
the  Lord;  seek  not  to  live  without  renewing 
its  strength  from  Him.  Let  its  language  be, 
''His  rod  and  His  staff  they  do  comfort  me, 
even  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death." 

Renew  thy  strength,  0,  glad  and  hopeful 
heart,  ere  yet  life's  shadows  fall  !  and  thou,  0 
strong  and  brave  beneath  great  burdens,  there 
is  One  only  who  can  sustain  thee  1  Ye  upon 
whom  time's  sun  is  descending,  whose  hopes 
and  desires  are  moderated,  whose  tide  is  ebbing, 
where  shall  the  weary  heart  find  strength 
again  save  in  the  Lord  ?  Go  not  out  upon  the 
ocean  of  death  alone,  when  there  is  a  hand 
ready  and  willing  to  guide  thee  safe  to  the  bless- 
ed shores  of  Paradise.  Love  entreats,  duty 
commands  each  tried  and  tempted  spirit  to  wait  j 
daily  upon  Him  who  can  renew  the  strength  all 
need  to  grapple  with  sin,  to  be  faithful  to  high 
trusts,  to  bear  the  severing  of  love's  holiest  ties, 
to  meet  sickness  and  death  and  prepare  for  an 
immortality  with  God.  H.  J.  L. 

New  E,  Farmer. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
MECHANISM  IN  NATURE. 
(Continued  from  page  806). 

We  see  that  organic  wheels,  endowed  with 
revolutionary  powers,  are  not  uncommon  ia 
nature. 

Our  wheels  are  chiefly  serviceable  for  com- 
municating rotary  motion  to  other  wheels  for  a 
special  purpose.  In  like  manner  the  organic 
Rotatories,  with  organs  shaped  like  wheels  and 
propelled  around  a  common  centre,  are  formed 
for  producing  a  swirl  in  the  element  in  which 
they  live  for  a  certain  purpose. 

The  Voticells  are  zoophytic,  and  can  but 
twist  the  water  a  little  while  they  remain  fast 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea :  even  these  resemble 
many  of  our  wheels  which  but  turn  on  fixed 
axes. 

In  the  Rotatories,  which  aye  a  little  higher 
in  the  scale,  the  wheels  are  merely  foraging 
organs,  while  their  propelling  organs  and  man- 
ner of  locomotion  resemble  those  of  the  leech — 
going  forth  by  a  slow  step  by  step  process, 
holding  on  alternately  by  their  extremetal 
suckers. 

Further  up  the  scale  is  the  Paramecium^ 
formed  for  turning  and  advancing,  exhibiting 
at  once  the  true  type  of  eternity  which  does 
not  mean  simply  revolution,  but  progression 
also. 

Wheels  made  by  human  hands  do  but  turn 
as  they  are  turned  and  remain  where  placed, 
except  those  which  roll  and  carry  their  freight 
with  them ;  but  these  little  wheels  of  the 
ocean's  depths  bear  the  impress  of  Divine 
hands  and  give  us  the  truer  ideal  of  motion, 
"  for  the  spirit  of  the  living  creature  is  in 
them." 

The  loheel  and  axle  is  "  an  infinite  success, 
an  invention  of  unlimited  capabilities."  Ita 
possibilities  run  into  the  marvellous  when  we 
consider  its  multiplying  power,  its  multitu- 
dinous forms,  its  endless  combinations,  and  its 
vast  use  in  the  arts. 

We  have  worked  out,  up  to  this  time,  quite 
a  respectable  series  of  applications  and  Uses  of 
this  higher  conception  of  elemental  mechan- 
ism ;  but  we  feel  ourselves  to  be  only  entering  ^ 
the  threshold  of  invention  in  this  line. 

Our  eaily  wheelwrights,  indebted  to  no  pro- 
phetic vision  for  their  first  ideas  of  wheels — as 
we  read  of  in  the  sublime  spectacle  which  Eze- 
kiei's  eyes  beheld — nor  yet  schooled  in  Nature's 
higher  academy-  of  organic  learning,  struck 
out  scintillations  of  mechanical  idea  from  the 
primeval  timber  of  which  their  axes  shaped 
the  first  wheels. 

We,  following  the  same  law  of  necessity, 
aided,  however,  by  more  experience  and  knowl- 
edge, and  by  better  tools,  fashion  our  wheels 
of  more  durable  materials,  and  adapt  them  to 
modern  uses  and  wants. 
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How  much  faster  we  might  progress  by  first 
studying  the  principles  and  practice  of  ana- 
tomical law,  can  be  best  answered  by  reference 
to  the  many  evidences  of  rightly-begun  educa- 
tion, now  being  developed  in  our  institutes  of 
learning. 

We  are  satisfied,  that,  as  mechanics  and  ar- 
chitects, we  have  been  profited  less  by  study 
of  Nature  than  of  Art ;  we  do  not  often  stoop  to 
the  teachings  of  an  insect,  whose  manipulations 
might  give  a  hint  on  the  proper  method  of 
shaping  and  working  materials.  Nor  do  we 
strive  for  an  understanding  of  natural  law,  as  it 
relates  to  mechanical  ^jonstruction  as  a  first  re- 
quisite, to  be  fully  mastered  prior  to  the  act  of 
contriving. 

We  seek  to  embody  some  new  design — a 
creation  of  the  fancy,  perhaps — when  the  fila- 
ments of  that  fancy  are  at  loose  ends  for  want 
of  root  and  origin  in  Nature. 

We  contrive  new  mechanisms,  and  in  the 
arrangement  of  them  wander  far  from  the  land- 
marks 0^ principle  which  are  already  establish- 
ed and  in  full  operation  in  the  "  living  creature 
on  the  earth,"  and  as  often  realize,  in  conse- 
quence, the  truth  of  the  anomaly,  in  which 

''The  weakness  of  accident  is  strong 
"Where  the  strength  of  design  is  weak." 

Disregarding  this  source  of  knowledge,  caused 
the  remark  to  be  made  :  We  are  still  behind 
in  our  arts  and  sciences,  because  we  have  not 
all  been  observers.''  If  we  had  watched  the 
operations  of  insects  and  the  structure  of  ani- 
mals in  general  with  more  care,  we  might  have 
been  far  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  many 
arts  which  are  yet  in  their  infancy ;  for  Nature 
has  given  us  an  abundance  of  patterns. 

J.  H.  C. 

Phila.,  2d  mo.  18th,  1865. 

(To  be  continued.) 

A  GOOD  old  man  is  the  best  antiquity,—  one 
whom  time  hath  been  thus  long  a  working, 
and,  like  winter  fruit,  ripened  when  others  are 
shaken  down.  He  looks  over  his  former  life 
88  a  danger  well  past,  and  would  not  hazard 
himself  to  begin  again.  The  next  door  of 
death  saps  him  not,  but  he  expects  it  calmly, 
as  his  turn  in  nature.  All  men  look  on  him 
as  a  common  father,  and  on  old  age,  for  his 
sake,  as  a  reverend  thing.  He  practices  his 
experience  on  youth  without  harshness  or  re- 
proof, and  in  his  council  is  good  company. 
You  must  pardon  him  if  he  likes  his  own  times 
better  than  these,  because  those  things  are 
follies  to  him  now,  that  were  wisdom  then ; 
yet  he  makes  us  of  that  opinion  too,  when  we 
Bee  him,  and  conjecture  those  times  by  so  good 
a  relic. — Bishop  Earle. 


The  ancient  is  not  always  the  trrfe ;  nor  the 
voice  of  many,  the  voice  of  God. 


From  "Elements  of  Character." 

AFFECTION. 

(Concluded  from  page  808.) 

With  those  whose  brotherly  love  is  of  the 
second,  orspiritual  degree,  charity  is  founded  on 
the  love  of  right,  the  love  of  giving  to  all  their 
just  due.  Those  of  the  first  class  will,  perhaps, 
deem  those  of  the  second  cold,  yet  a  close  ob- 
servation will  show  that  in  the  end  more  good 
is  done  to  society  through  the  eff"orts  of  the 
latter  than  of  the  former.  Where  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  first  would  reform  the  condition 
of  a  miserable  neighborhood,  by  giving  the  suf- 
ferers food  and  raiment  and  shelter,  the  justice 
of  the  second  would  say  all  men  should  have 
the  means  of  acquiring  a  support  for  them- 
selves, and  his  efforts  would  be  turned  to  pro- 
viding employment,  and  encouraging  a  spirit  of 
industry  among  the  poor.  Where  the  first 
would  build  almshouses  and  hospitals,  the  second 
would  build  factories  and  workshops.  The  first 
would  lavish  all  that  he  had  in  direct  gifts  to. 
the  poor,  and  then  have  nothing  more  in  his 
power  to  do  for  them,  while  the  second,  by 
husbanding  his  resources  at  first,  would  be  able 
presently  to  place  them  beyond  the  need  of  aid. 
The  first  will  be  so  generous  to-day  that  it  will 
be  hard  for  him  to  be  just  to-morrow,  while  the 
second,  by  doing  only  justice  now,  gains  power 
to  bring  about  the  most  generous  results  here- 
after. 

This  second  degree  of  charity  or  brotherly 
love  should  not  ignore  nor  contemn  the  first, 
but  build  itself  upon  it.  Justice  must  not  for- 
get mercy.  The  poor  must  not  be  suffered  to 
starve  before  work  can  be  provided  for  them,  or 
they  be  taught  to  do  it.  One  Christian  virtue 
does  not  destroy  that  which  lies  beneath  it,  but 
rises  to  its  true  height  by  standing  upon  it. 
We  do  not  pull  away  the  base  of  a  structure 
because  we  wish  its  top  to  be  more  elevated. 

The  third,  or  heavenly  degree  of  charity  re- 
sults from  love  to  the  Lord.  This  is  the  high- 
est possible  form  of  charity,  and  through  its 
development  man  is  brought  in  connexion  with 
the  highest  heavens.  The  first  form  of  charity 
comes  in  great  measure  from  a  love  of  self.  We 
obey  its  impulses  because  of  our  own  personal 
distress  at  witnessing  the  distress  of  others ;  and 
where  unrestrained  by  higher  principle,  these 
impulses  often  compel  us  to  be  unjust  to-day 
because  we  were  over-generous  yesterday.  The 
second  form  of  charity  results  from  true  broth- 
erly love,  that  leads  us  to  restrain  impulse  be- 
cause principle  puts  it  in  our  power  to  do  so 
mueh  more  for  those  who  need  our  aid.  The 
third  form  is  the  fruit  of  love  to  the  Lord.  It 
is  warmer  than  the  first  and  wiser  than  the 
second.  It  develops  the  whole  power  of  man, 
both  rational  and  affectional,  by  leading  him  to 
the  eternal  source  of  all  power,  whence  cometh 
down  to  us  all  capacity  to  think  and  to  love. 
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Quickened  by  love  to  the  Lord,  we  shall  per- 
petually feel  that  we  are  his  stewards,  and  while 
we  are  filled  with  gratitude  towards  him,  as  the 
giver  of  every  good  thing  we  possess,  we  shall 
equally  be  filled  with  desire  to  give  even  as  we 
have  received,  good  measure,  running  over, 
and  shaken  together.  Then  we  shall  feel,  that, 
if  we  would  lead  lives  of  true  charity,  it  must 
be  by  imitating  the  Lord,  who  showed  forth 
his  love  towards  his  children,  first  by  giving 
them  the  earth  and  all  that  it  contained  as  an 
inheritance ;  secondly,  by  giving  them  the 
Word  of  his  divine  truth  to  teach  them  the  way 
in  which  they  should  walk ;  and  thirdly,  by 
coming  in  person  to  show  them  the  reality  of 
a  divine  life.  Finitely  imitating  this  infinite 
example,  as  we  advance  in  the  regeneration  of 
our  affections,  we  shall  first  give  of  our  external 
possessions  from  the  love  of  giving,  and  from  a 
desire  to  make  ourselves  happy  by  seeing  others 
so.  Next,  we  shall  give  from  the  knowledge  of 
truth  that  is  in  us,  working  with  such  wisdom 
as  we  possess,  to  help  others  to  make  them- 
selves happy.  Finally,  love  to  God  will  lead 
us  to  perceive  that  charity  in  the  highest  degree 
is  the  leading  a  good  life ;  and  that  he  who  is 
pure  and  holy  and  faithful  is  a  living  form  of 
charity.  While  this  state  does  not  destroy,  but 
fills  full  the  two  preceding  ones,  it  will  perhaps 
diminish  rather  than  increase  the  general  action 
of  the  life  upon  society,  because  its  tendency  is 
to  increase  our  earnestness  in  the  performance 
of  the  immediate  duties  of  life  that  are  in- 
eluded  in  the  family  circle,  and  in  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  particular  occupation  of  the  indi- 
vidual. This  is  the  natural  result  of  an  in- 
terior love  to  the  Lord ;  for  this  makes  us  feel 
his  immediate  presence  in  all  the  circumstances 
of  daily  life,  and  so  causes  us  to  look  upon  the 
duty  that  lies  nearest  as  that  one  which  the 
Lord  wishes  us  to  perform  first ;  and,  till  that 
is  done,  prevents  our  seeking  out  duties  more 
remote  and  less  apparent. 

In  studying  the  material  manifestations  of  the 
Divine  Love  and  Wisdom,  we  find  that  the 
perfection  of  each  minutest  part  is  a  type  of 
the  perfection  of  the  great  whole.  So  in  the 
material  works  of  man,  every  whole  thing  ap- 
proaches perfection  just  in  the  degree  that  its 
several  parts  are  perfect;  and  it  is  vain  to  labor 
for  great  results  while  we  overlook  minute  de- 
tails. So  in  life,  society  can  never  be  a  virtuous 
and  happy  whole,  until  each  individual,  in  his 
special  vocation,  fulfils  every  duty  pertaining 
to  his  station.  If  we  would  perform  our  quota 
of  the  great  whole,  we  must,  each  in  his  place, 
fulfil  the  duties  that  lie  around  us ;  and  we 
must  beware  how  we  go  out  of  our  way  in  pur- 
suit of  duty,  unless  we  are  confident  that  we 
are  not  neglecting,  or  perhaps  trampling  upon, 
a  duty  that  lies  directly  in  our  path. 

There  is  especial  danger,  at  the  present  day, 


that  many  of  us  may  need  to  be  warned,  like 
the  scribe  of  old,  wearied  with  his  task-work, 
not  to  seek  great  things  for  ourselves.  As 
Baruch  murmured  because  he  must  again  and 
again  write  out  the  words  of  Jeremiah,  so  we 
cry  out  wearily  at  the  daily  recurring  duties  of 
life,  and  would  fain  seek  some  great  thing 
whereby  to  show  forth  our  devotion  to  the  truth. 
This  is  because  our  love  to  the  Lord  is  not  yet 
strong  enough  to  regenerate  our  affections.  la 
proportion  as  this  is  accomplished,  duty  will  be- 
come lovely  to  us,  because  it  is  what  the  Lord 
sets  before  us  to  do.  We  all  know  how  pleasant 
it  is  to  do  the  will  of  those  whom  we  most  love, 
on  earth,  and  so  would  it  be  supremely  delight- 
ful to  us  to  do  our  duty  if  we  had  a  similar  love 
for  our  Father  in  Heaven. 

As  the  little  coral  insect,  obeying  the  blind 
instinct  ofits  nature,  adds  particle  to  panicle  and 
builds  a  house  for  itself,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
helps  to  construct  a  continent ;  so  we,  obeying 
the  voice  of  God,  in  every  little  duty,  performed 
not  grudgingly,  but  with  the  heart,  are  adding 
something  to  our  eternal  mansions,  and  helping 
to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  heaven. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  RESIDENCE  OF  COWPER. 

Dr.  Eaffles,  an  English  clergyman  and  trav- 
eller, who  died  about  a  year  ago,  left  a  diary 
which  has  lately  been  published  with  a  memoir, 
in  London.  His  letters  from  the  various  places 
of  his  sojourn  are  among  the  best  things  in 
the  volume.  A  visit  to  the  home  of  Cowper  is 
thus  described : 

I  am  quite  full  of  Cowper,  and  can  think 
and  write  of  nothing  else,  having  just  returned 
from  exploring  scenes  which  his  genius  has  im- 
mortalized. I  arrived  here  about  two  o'clock, 
and  took  up  my  quarters  at  the  inn  in  the 
market-place,  just  opposite  the  house  in  which 
he  lived  for  nearly  twenty  years.  The  house  is 
one  of  considerable  antiquity,  built  of  red  brick, 
and  is  now  most  gloomy  and  deplorable  in  its 
appearance,  being  inhabited  only  in  part,  and 
that  by  people  who  are  kept  close  prisoners, 
being  fearful  of  opening  the  doors  lest  the  bail- 
iffs should  enter,  in  a  very  different  state  of 
things  to  that  which  it  presented  when  the  au- 
thor of  "  The  Task  "  was  its  tenant  and  Lady 
Austin  was  his  guest.  Things  being  as  I  have 
stated,  I  find  it  impossible  to  gain  admittance 
to  the  interior  of  said  mansion,  so  must  content 
myself  with  gazing  on  the  outer  walls,  while 
imagination  pictures  to  herself  the  scenes  once 
exhibited  within.  And  oh  !  who  that  has  any 
spark  of  genius  or  of  piety,  can  look  upon  that 
building,  ugly  and  disfigured  and  gloomy  as  it 
is,  without  the  deepest  emotion,  when  he  re- 
flects that  beneath  its  roof  a  poem  was  conceiv- 
ed and  executed  which  will  be  the  pride  and 
glory  of  our  country,  so  long  as  England  has  a 
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name  and  a  place  among  the  civilized  and  pol- 
ished nations  of  the  earth  ! 

After  dinner,  I  set  off,  book  in  hand,  for 
Weston  Underwood,  a  very  small  village,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  Olney.  I  did  not  take 
the  carriage-road  to  it,  but  went,  as  the  guide 
recommended,  by  the  fields,  visiting  in  the  way 
the  "  eminence,"  and  other  spots  alluded  to 
and  described  in  the  poems.  By  this  circuti- 
ous  route,  I  reached  the  hall,  a  very  old  man- 
sion, long  the  residence  of  the  Throckmorton 
family ;  the  walks,  the  shrubberies,  the  gardens, 
the  groves  of  which  are  so  amply  delineated  in 
the  works  of  Cowper.  The  last  possessor,  Sir 
George  Throckmorton,  has  recently  died,  and 
the  present  owner,  to  whom  the  title  does  not 
descend,  is  suffering  the  house  to  go  to  decay. 
Indeed  it  is  a  miserable  old  place,  very  disad- 
vantageously  situated,  and  not  worth  preserv- 
ing. As  Cowper,  however,  had  spent  many 
hours,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  few  happy  ones 
he  was  permitted  to  enjoy,  within  the  walls  of 
that  now  forlorn  and  deserted  mansion,  I  was 
determined,  if  possible,  to  see  the  interior,  and 
my  wish  was  gratified,  one  of  the  female  ser- 
X  vants  showing  me  through  the  principal  apart- 
ments. But  they  had  nothing  about  them,  only 
— and  that  was  enough  to  endear  them  to  me — 
they  had  witnessed  the  social  hours  of  Cowper, 
and  the  genius  of  the  poet  seemed  to  linger 
amid  their  silence  and  solitude. 

Leaving  the  house  I  sought  the  gardener, 
who  introduced  me  to  the  garden  and  the  wil- 
derness. He  had  been  only  at  Weston  eight 
years,  and  knew  nothing  of  Cowper  personally. 
I  found  .him,  however,  civil  and  intelligent. 
Among  other  things,  he  pointed  out  to  me  a 
shrub — the  lignum  vitce — which  the  poet  had 
planted  with  his  own  hand  more  than  thirty  years 
ago.  While  sauntering  through  the  grounds, 
the  idea  occured  to  me  that  you  would  be  grat- 
ified, as  well  as  I,  with  some  plant  from  Wes- 
ton, to  enrich,  and,  as  it  were  to  consecrate  our 
humble  shrubbery  at  Edge  Hill.  I  communi- 
cated my  desire  to  the  gardener,  which  he  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  gratify,  and  in  pursu- 
ance of  which  he  has  packed  up  for  me  three 
China  rose-plants,  which  I  send  by  the  coach, 
and  which,  as  soon  as  they  arrive,  you  must 
cause  to  be  put  into  the  ground. 

Each  day  of  our  lives  in  which  we  are  not 
drawing  nearer  to  the  Lord,  we  are  in  reality 
going  from  Him,  and  shall  find  so  much  more 
labor  to  return,  if  ever  we  are  favored  with 
sufficient  strength  to  do  so.  It  is  of  his  mercy 
alone  that  we  are  arrested,  when  straying  from 
him,  and  brought  back  to  the  true  sheepfold. 
So  long  as  we  keep  near  Him,  and  our  inward 
eye  intent  upon  his  guiding,  the  Shepherd  of 
Israel  will  be  our  Shepherd,  will  tenderly  lead, 
and  protect  us  from  every  danger;  but  as  sure 


as  we  wander  from  His  enclosure  we  are  ex- 
posed to  danger  from  the  devourer. — Memoir  of\ 
Gatharine  SeeJy. 

FKIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  4,  1865. 


Parents  and.Education. — The  article  un- 
der the  head  of  "  Parent?  and  Children,"  in  our 
published  book  of  Advices,"  is  worthy  of 
frequent  and  attentive  perusal.  Though  ad- 
dressed particularly  to  parents,  it  may  be  read 
to  profit  by  all  classes. 

The  Discipline  and  Advices  issued  by  the 
Yearly  Meetings  held  in  London,  from  1688  to 
1833,  inclusive,  also  contain  much  excellent 
and  instructive  counsel,  which  is  probably 
not  familiar  to  our  readers  generally.  As  it  is 
well  occasionally  to  revive  the  travail  and  ex- 
ercises of  those,  who,  in  former  times,  were 
concerned  for  the  support  of  the  testimonies 
which  now  rest  upon  us,  we  transcribe  the 
following  beautiful  and  impressive  exhortations 
from  an  article  entitled  ^'  Parents  and  Educa- 
tion," in  the  volume  above  referred  to. 

"  Dear  Friends,  who  fill  the  important  station 
of  parents,  permit  us  to  express  the  warm  in- 
terest which  we  have  felt  on  your  account,  and 
on  that  of  your  offspring.  It  has  often  beeu 
the  concern  of  this  Meeting  to  recommend, 
(and  again  feeling  its  importance,  we  desire  to 
enforce  the  advice,)  that  your  interesting 
charge  may,  from  their  early  life,  be  brought 
up  '  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord.'  Let  it  be  your  earnest  and  tender  care 
to  subject  their  wills,  and  thus  prepare  them  to 
bear  the  cross  of  Christ.  Cultivate  in  their 
minds  a  strict  regard  to  truth  and  integrity. 
Neglect  no  endeavors  to  preserve  them  in  the 
paths  of  virtue,  and  let  them  be  early  habitu- 
ated to  simplicity  of  dress  and  manner,  and  to 
restraints  from  indulgences  inconsistent  with 
our  Christian  profession." 

"As  Friends  are  concerned  to  communicate 
to  their  tender  charge  a  knowledge  of  Christian 
truth,  we  believe  that  they  will  themselves  of- 
ten derive  instruction  as  well  as  comfort  from 
the  work.  In  prosecuting  this  work,  however, 
let  us  always  remember,  that  we  cannot  of  our- 
selves, produce  religion  in  the  mind.  On  this 
principle  we  must  njake  it  our  chief  object  to 
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iirect  the  early  atad  constant  attention  of  our 
offspring  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ  within  theui, 
from  which  alone  can  spring  the  fruits  of  right- 
eousness :  we  must  wait  upon  that  Spirit  our- 
selves, for  ability  to  perform  our  parental 
duties;  and  we  must  seek  the  Lord,  in  prayer, 
for  his  blessing  upon  all  our  efforts.  Teach 
them,  dear  Friends,  that  of  themselves  they  can 
do  nothing ;  let  them  be  accustomed,  in  early 
life,  to  religious  retirement;  and  tenderly  ad- 
vise them  to  lift  up  their  hearts,  morning  by 
morning,  and  evening  by  evening,  to  the  Au- 
thor of  all  their  mercies.  Thus  they  will  ex- 
perience preservation,  and  as  they  increase  in 
stature,  will  increase  also  in  favor  with  God 
lud  man. 

But,  never  forget,  that  it  should  be  your  care 
to  set  that  example  of  a  humble  Christian, 
which  so  beautifully  enforces  the  pure  precepts 
of  the  gospel your  own  minds  must  be  season- 
ed with  grace ;  and  your  labors  will  only  be 
effectual  as  they  are  carried  on  and  blessed  by 
the  power  and  Spirit  of  Christ.  If,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  this  duty,  discouragements  should 
arise,  let  not  these  be  a  cause  of  dismay.  Even 
these  may  teach  the  important  lesson,  highly 
necessary  to  be  learned,  that  it  is  only  as  fresh 
Bupplies  of  holy  aid  are  granted,  that  we  can 
safely  labor  in  this  work.  The  evidence  which 
will  at  times  in  mercy  be  afforded,  that  Divine 
Goodness  views  such  efforts  with  acceptance, 
and  the  cheering  trust  that  the  continued  care 
of  a  tender  parent  may,  if  not  at  the  time,  yet 
at  a  future  day,  be  rewarded,  are  powerful  in- 
citements to  persevere  in  the  way  of  well-doing. 

ISIS." 

We  have  received  a  portion  of  W.  H.  C.'s 
essay,  and  will  commence  its  publication  when 
the  remainder  is  furnished. 


Married,  according  to  the  order  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father,  near 
Salem,  New  Jersey,  on  the  9th  of  2d  month,  1865, 
Charles  Edwin  Bassett  to  Marianna,  daughter  of 
Andrew  Griscom,  all  of  Salem  county,  N.  J. 

 ,  at  the  house  of  Eliz-ibeth  Warner,  of  Bris- 
tol, Bucks  county,  Pa.,  on  Fifth-day  the  16th  of  2d 
month,  1865,  according  to  the  order  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  William  P.  Richardson  to  Mary  W,, 
daughter  of  the  late  Joseph  Warner,  of  the  former 
)lace. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  Harveysburg,  Warren 
county,  Ohio,  on  the  10th  of  11th  month,  1863, 
David  Macy,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age;  a  member 


of  Grove  Particular  and  Miami  Monthly  Meeting, 
Ohio,  which  he  diligently  attended  as  long  as  health 
permitted,  "fte  was  conficed  mostly  at  home  for 
several  months  by  chronic  disease. 

Died,  at  the  same  place,  on  the  1st  of  lltb  month, 
1864,  Abigail  F.  Macy,  in  the  41st  year  of  her  age, 
daughter  of  David  and  Sarah  Macy.  She  aitended 
Meeting  when  her  own  health,  and  that  of  her  aged 
parents  in  their  declining  years,  admitted. 

 ,  near  Easton,  Md.,  on  the  21st  of  12th  month, 

1864,  at  the  residence  of  her  brother,  James  Dixon, 
after  a  protracted  illness,  Eliza  F.  Dixon,  in  ihe 
61st  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Third  Haven 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  near  Easton,  Md.,  on  the  15th  of  1st  month, 

1866,  at  the  residence  of  her  brother-in-law,  Wil- 
liam Dulin,  Rebecca  T.,  daughter  of  the  late  Rachel 
Neall,  in  the  62d  year  of  her  age;  a  member, of 
Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  21st,  ult.,  Isaac  Par- 

RiSH,  son  of  Sarah  R.  and  the  late  Dr.  Isaac  Parrish, 
in  the  19th  year  of  his  age;  a  member  of  Philadel- 
phia Monthly  Meeting,  Race  Street. 

 ,  on  the  25th  of  2d  month,  1865,  Elliston 

Perot,  aged  40  years ;  a  member  of  Philadelphia 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  13th  of  1st  mo.,  1865,  John  Brookes, 

in  the  81st  y^ar  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Wilming- 
ton Monthly  Meeting,  and  a  minister  for  more  than 
sixty  years. 


The  Association  of  Friends,  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Suffering  Poor,  will  meet  this  (Tth  day)  evening,  3d 
month  4th,  at  eight  o'clock. 

Joseph  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Clerk. 


A  stated  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
Friends  for  promoting  Subscription  to  Swarthmore 
College,  will  be  held  on  Sixth-day  morning,  3d 
month  lOih,  at  11  o'clock,  at  Race  Street  Meeting 
House  Monthly  Meeting  Room.  As  this  is  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting  of  all  of  the  Committee,  it  is  particu- 
larly requested  that  there  shall  be  full  attendance, 
or  reports  from  each  section  of  our  Yearly  Meeting. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Clerk. 

2d  mo.  25th,  1865.— 2t. 

Reported  for  Priends  Intelligencer. 
friends'  SOCIAL  LYCEUM. 

The  lecturer  for  this  evening  being  absent  on 
account  of  a  death  in  his  family,  John  T.  White 
was  requested  to  offer  something  in  his  stead. 
He  began  by  saying  that  our  distinguished 
countryman,  the  fate  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  re- 
lates  in. his  last  publication,  that  being  present 
at  a  public  banquet  given  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  he  was  rather  unexpectedly  called 
to  respond  to  a  toast  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  at  a  period  when  the 
relation  of  the  two  countries  was  of  a  delicate 
and  absorbing  character.'  He  "rapped  upon 
his  mind  and  it  gave  forth  a  hollow  sound." 
Something  like  the  same  operation  had  been 
performed  by  the  speaker,  and  with  a  similar 
result.  Nevertheless,  he  would  make  the  effort, 
and,  as  he  seemed  to  have  drifted  into  the  de- 
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partment  of  history,  would  attempt  to  illustrate 
the  manner  in  which  history  should  be  written. 
History  is  divided  into*  sacred  and  profane.  The 
latter  includes  all  else  but  the  biblical  history, 
to  which  the  former  term  is  applied.  So  far  as 
authenticity  is  concerned,  the  palm  must  be 
awarded  to  sacred  history.  When  we  consider 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  Israelites — a  the- 
ocracy, deriving  its  laws  immediately  from 
heaven,  and  preserving  these,  incorporated  with 
its  own  history,  with  a  zeal  and  watchfulness 
amounting  almost  to  idolatry — when  we  re- 
member that  a  separate  caste  of  men,  the  priests, 
guarded  this  record  and  transcribed  it  with  such 
care  that  they  counted  the  letters  and  even  the 
vowel  points  to  verify  its  accuracy — we  must 
ascribe  to  it  all  the  certainty  and  truthfulness 
that  human  diligence  can  bestow.  Moreover, 
the  Hebrew  language  possesses  the  advantage 
of  being  phonetic.  Not  only  the  sense,  but 
even  the  very  sounds  are  written.  In  this,  it 
has  over  ours  an  immeasurable  advantage.  None 
of  you  can  venture  to  pronounce  a  word,  the 
sound  of  which  you  have  not  previously  heard 
from  another.  The  danger  would  be  similar  to 
that  of  the  Frenchman,  who,  having  learned 
the  pronunciation  of  the  word  plough,  puzzled 
his  audience  in  apologizing  for  his  hoarseness, 
by  informing  them  he  had  caught  a,  cow.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  could  the  efforts  of  our 
reformers  be  successful  in  superseding  the 
present  mode  of  printing,  by  phonotopy,  or  its 
short  hand,  phonography,  that  is,  speaking, 
spelling,  and  writing  by  sound,  tha  revolution 
would  be  of  incalculable  benefit. 

Herodotus  is  called  the  father  of  history — he 
travelled  much,  and  was  an  industrious  inquirer 
into  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  people 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  His  nine  books, 
named  by  the -ancients  after  the  nine  muses, 
have  come  down  to  us,  and  are  still  a  rich  mine 
to  all  who  would  acquire  a  knowledge  of  his 
cotemporaries,  particularly  the  Persians  and 
Egyptians.  He  recited  these  in  the  classic 
dialect  of  Ionia,  at  the  Olympic  games,  where 
were  assembled  the  choicest  spirits  from  all 
Greece.  The  effect  was  prodigious — he  re- 
ceived not  only  the  greatest  applause,  but  the 
more  solid  return  of  ten  talents — a  talent  being 
about  $1000.  He  has  been  charged  with  being 
too  credulous — and  he  tells  his  story  with  an 
artless,  child-like  simplicity.  Plutarch,  whose 
admirable  lives  form  a  part  of  the  reading  of 
every  well  educated  person,  has  impugned  his 
veracity  severely;  but  modern  criticism  awards 
to  Herodotus  the  merit  of  perfect  honesty. 
That  he  has  chronicled  many  silly  fables  must 
be  imputed  rather  to  his  rude  age  and  its  habits 
of  thought,  than  to  any  wilful  misrepresentation 
oa  his  part. 

Thucydides,  a  tearful  listener,  at  his  public 
recitations,  is  commonly  pronounced  the  model 


historian.  His  history  of  twenty-one  years  of  f 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  wherein  he  figured  in^ 
part,  and  the  account  of  which  he  has  given 
from  authentic  sources,  is  remarkable  for  its  im- 
partiality and  profound  insight  into  the  springs 
of  human  action.  It  assumes  a  dramatic  form 
in  the  speeches  (of  course  fictitious)  which  he 
puts  in  the  mouths  of  his  characters.  Another 
celebrated  Greek  historian  was  Xenophon,  who, 
on  the  defeat  and  death  of  Cyrus  the  younger, 
led  the  Greek  forces,  10,000  strong,  in  that 
famous  retreat  which  he  has  chronicled  with  an 
ability  in  no  wise  inferior  to  the  skill  with 
which  he  led  them  safely  through  a  hostile 
country  surrounded  by  innumerable  difficulties. 

The  speaker  then  commented  on  the  Roman 
historians,  Livy,  Tacitus,  Cornelius  Nepos  and 
others,  and  stated  that,  in  descending  to  modern 
times,  it  was  necessary  to  notice  a  very  import- 
ant vehicle  of  instruction,  the  historical  novel. 
This,  although  not  unknown  to  the  ancients,  for 
Xenophon  wrote  one,  is  more  especially  the 
characteristic  of  modern  writers.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  our  country,  J . 
F.  Cooper,  have  been  the  most  conspicuous 
leaders  of  a  host  of  followers  in  this  depart- 
ment, which  now  includes  not  only  the  illus- 
tration of  history  and  manners,  but  likewise  the 
teaching  of  morals.  He  deprecated  the  means 
thus  used,  and  used  to  such  an  extent  that,  on 
an  average,  two  novels  are  said  to  be  issued 
every  week  from  the  London  press  alone.  The 
effect  on  the  mind,  of  these  stimulating  fictions, 
however  carefully  written,  and  with  whatever 
purpose;  he  considered  closely  analagous  to  that 
of  the  seducing  wines  and  Hght  cordials  upon 
the  body,  enervating  its  habits,  sapping  the 
sources  of  its  strength,  and  impairing  its  vital- 

The  late  Lord  Macaulay,  in  an  essay  on  his- 
tory, to  be  found  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
among  his  earlier  efforts,  pointed  out  the  method 
which  he  afterwards  adopted,  to  combine  the 
old-fashioned,  hard,  dry  history,  with  the  more 
palatable  historical  novel.  He  accordingly  at- 
tempted the  union  and  produced  the  most  sale- 
able of  books,  his  history  of  England.  We  re- 
member the  sensation  created  by  his  first  two 
volumes,  and  more  particularly  the  feeling 
stirred  up  when  we  beheld  the  great  founder  of 
our  commonwealth  held  high  to  public  view  as 
one  of  the  basest  of  men.  Aroused  by  a  keen 
sense  of  this  gross  injustice,  after  his  contem- 
poraries, and  the  world  at  large  since,  had  as- 
signed him  almost  the  first  place  among  the 
great  benefactors  and  exemplars  of  his  race, 
many  literary  men  entered  the  lists.  Meeting 
records  and  State  archives  were  searched,  and 
the  result  of  the  searching  was,  to  the  mind  of 
every  impartial  judge,  a  triumphant  vindication 
of  Penn's  character.  Macaulay,  however,  ia 
subsequent  editions  of  his  work,  persisted  in 
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tiis  calumnies — and,  moreover,  effectually  cut 
off  all  hope  of  redress,  by  saying  that  he  had 
more  in  reserve,  and  had  notbr(5ught  the  worst 
charges  forward.  The  brilliant  history  had  its 
mprecedented  run'for  the  time.  But  mark  the 
result ! 

The  ancients  worshipped  among  other  deities, 
a  goddess  called  Nemesis — the  distributor  of  re- 
wards— the  avenger  of  wrongs.  And,  surely, 
if  ever  an  instance  of  the  swift  retribution  they 
attributed  to  her  was  clearly  manifest,  it  has 
been  exhibited  in  the  present  case.  The  Greek 
word,  diaholus  is  commonly  rendered  a  devil — 
but  it  properly  implies  a  slanderer.  The  ca- 
lumny was  here  most  flagrant;  had  it  been  a 
solitary  specimen  of  malignity,  the  great  name 
of  William  Penn  might  have  passed  with  the 
masses  for  what  this  historical  novel  repre- 
sented. Macaulay,  however,  was  a  partizan 
writer — he  was  a  whig — his  whole  power  had 
been  exerted  in  depicting  his  favorites  in  the 
fairest  lights,  and  heaping  odium  on  their 
opponents.  Another  historian,  and  one  better 
entitled  to  that  appellation,  Sir  Archibald 
Alison,  published,  in  the  three  summer  numbers 
of  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  1859,  three  articles 
criticising  the  history  of  England.  The  first 
and  best,  reviewed  Macaulay's  treatment  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough — the  second,  his  account 
of  the  massacre  of  Glenco — and  the  last,  the 
description  he  has  given  of  the  Scotch.  That 
year  witnessed  the  death  of  Macaulay,  of  heart 
disease,  at  an  age,  commonly  found  to  be  not 
much  beyond  the  strength  and  prime  of  life. 

"  When,"  said  the  speaker,  I  read  those 
articles  written  in  an  unpretentious  manner, 
especially  the  first,  and  heard  of  the  event  that 
followed,  I  found  no  difficulty  in  giving  in  my 
verdict.  Had  I,  like  him,  been  raised  to  the 
summit  of  literary  fame,  had  I  written  the 
History  of  England,  had  I  painted,  with  a  col- 
oring and  a  power,  never  hitherto  equalled,  the 
ever  crowded  panorama  of  its  events,  and  be- 
lieved myself,  by  universal  accord,  the  greatest 
of  historians — had  I  then  read  such  a  review  of 
my  treatment  of  my  country's  greatest  captain, 
showing  me,  by  the  very  authorities  I  had 
cited,  and  not  one  only,  but  by  all  of  them,  that 
I  had  deliberately,  wickedly,  and  malignantly 
perverted  them  in  the  persistent  effort  to 
blacken  and  disgrace  his  memory,  methinks  I 
too  should  have  died  of  heart  disease.  West- 
minster Abbey  would  have  been  but  a  poor  rest- 
ing place,  in  which  to  bind  up  such  a  wounded 
conscience.'' 

History,  then,  requires  an  impartial  narrator. 
Hence  it  is  that  cotemporaries  are  usually  poor 
historians.  They  enter  too  much  into  the  par- 
tizan feelings  of  the  age.  •  The  events  now 
passing  before  us  receive  their  interpretation 
from  our  own  one-sided  point  of  view.  The 
future  historian  must  be  removed  from  their 


influence — he  must  receive  his  materials  from^ 
all  parties — collate,  compare,,  weigh  the  evi- 
dence with  an  unbiassed  judgment,  and,  with 
comprehensive  grasp,  extract  the  truth  from 
his  mass  of  conflicting  matter.  Even  now,  the 
French  revolution  of  the  last  century,  would  ap- 
pear a  subject  of  doubt  and  disputation.  It  is 
said  that  more  than  10,000  books  have  been 
written  about  the  first  Napoleon — some  of  them 
depict  him  as  addicted  to  every  conceivable 
wickedness.  The  last  we  have  seen,  written 
for  Harper's  Magazine,  by  a  clergyman  named 
Abbott,  represents  him  as  very  near  a  saint. 
Modern  criticism  has  endeavored  to  overthrow 
the  time-honored  chronicles  we  have  been 
taught  implicitly  to  beheve.  Thus  Niebuhr 
tries  to  prove  the  early  history  of  Rome  to  be 
little  more  than  a  myth.  Romulus  represents 
the  war  principle — his  successor,  Numa  Pom- 
pilius,  the  peace  principle.  Froude,  the  last 
writer,  wants  us  to  believe  that  the  English 
Blue  Beard,  Henry  YIII,  who  cut  off  his  wife's 
head  on  one  day,  and  on  the  next  married 
another,  a  very  respectable  Christian.  Even 
Richard  III,  "  the  crooked-back  tyrant,  cruel, 
barbarous,  and  bloody,"  has  found  advocates, 
for  beauty  of  form,  grace  of  manner,  and  well- 
tempered  wisdom. 

Modern  research  has  certainly  developed  a 
great  deal  of  matter  to  light  up  our  path  in  his- 
torical enquiry.  The  excavations  now  going  on 
at  Pompeii,  are,  for  this  purpose,  of  intense  in- 
terest. A  Roman  city  buried  A.  D.,  79  by  an 
eruption  from  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  discovered 
towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  has 
been  since  then  but  clumsily  and  imperfectly 
disentombed.  Under  the  present  inspector  of 
the  excavations,  named  Fiorelli,  a  plan  is  being 
carried  out,  however,  which  promises  to  throw 
a  flood  of  light  upon  the  private  life  of  the 
Romans  in  their  palmy  days.  In  addition  to 
the  ashes  and  pumice  stones,  torrents  of  mud 
were  ejected  from  the  mountain,  which  enter- 
ing every  nook  and  cranny,  soon  encased  every 
object,  and  hardened.  In  excavating  this,  the 
mode  now  adopted  is  to  keep  every  fragment  of 
brick-work  in  the  place  where  it  is  found  and  to 
fix  it  by  props ;  charred  wood  is  replaced  by 
fresh  timber.  By  long  experience  it  is  known 
where  to  excavate  with  greater  care,  and  when  a 
cavity  is  opened,  plaster  of  Paris  in  a  liquid 
state  is  poured  in.  This  instantly  hardens,  and 
when  the  baked  mud  is  removed,  reveals  the 
form  of  it ;  if  caused  by  a  human  being  the 
cast  is  produced  of  the  individual  just  as  death 
overtook  him.  In  this  way  we  have  the  very 
last  struggle,  the  final  agony  brought  before  us. 
The  most  interesting  of  the  first  casts,  were  of 
two  women,  probably  mother  and  daughter,  ly- 
ing feet  to  feet.  The  elder  seems  to  lie  tran- 
quilly on  her  side  Overcome  by  the  noxious 
gasses  she  doubtless  fell  and  died  without  a 
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etruggle.  Her  limbs  are  extended  and  her  left 
arm  droops  loosely.  On  one  finger  of  the  cast 
is  her  coarse  iron  ring.  Her  child  was  a  girl 
of  fifteen  ;  she  seems,  poor  thing,  to  have  strug- 
gled hard  for  life.  Her  legs  -are  drawn  up  con- 
vulsivelj.  Her  little  hands  are  clenched  in 
agony.  In  one  she  holds  her  veil,  or  a  part  of 
her  dress,  with  which  she  had  covered  her 
head,  burying  her  face  in  her* arm,  to  shield 
herself  from  the  falling  ashes  and  from  the  foul 
sulphurous  smoke  The  form  of  her  head  is 
perfectly  preserved.  The  texture  of  her  coarse 
linen  garments  may  be  traced,  and  even  the 
fashion  of  her  dress  with  its  long  sleeves  reach- 
ing to  her  wrists.  Here  and  there  it  is  torn, 
and  the  smooth  young  skin  appears  in  the 
piaster,  like  polished  marble.  On  her  tiny  feet 
may  still  be  seen  her  embroidred  sandals. 
Another  cast  is  of  a  colossal  soldier,  as  if,  find- 
ing escape  impossible,  he  had  laid  himself  down, 
to  meet  death  like  a  brave  man.  His  features 
are  strongly  marked  :  the  mouth  open,  some  of 
the  teeth  still  remain,  and  even  part  of  the 
moustache  adheres  to  the  plaster.  As  but  one 
third  of  the  city  has  been  uncovered,  we  can 
imagine  the  sublime  interest  which  must  attach 
to  the  reproduction  of  the  rest,  on  this  new  plan 
of  restoration. 

The  speaker  mentioned  the  discovery  of  the 
Rosetta  stone  in  1802 — a  mutilated  block  of 
basalt  dug  up  near,  that  city — on  which  was  an 
inscription  in  three  characters.  One,  in  Greek, 
stated  that  "  this  decree  shall  be  engraved  on  a 
hard  stone  in  sacred,  common,  and  Greek  char- 
acters." By  this  n  key  was  obtained  to  ascer- 
tain the  value  of  the  hieratic  or  sacred  char- 
acters in  which  the  ancient  inscriptions,  cover- 
ing the  Egyptian  monuments  are  written. 
Hence  has  sprung  up  the  science  of  Egyptology 
under  Dr.  Young  of  England,  and  Champollion 
le  Jeune  of  France.  In  Assyria,  also,  the  re- 
searches of  Layard  and  Rawlinson,  have  un- 
locked the  treasures  hid  in  those  mysterious 
cuneiform  rock  inscriptions,  and  we  begin  to 
read  the  cotemporary  records  of  sacred  writ,  on 
which  they  cast  additional  evidence  of  authen- 
ticity and  value.  Thus,  step  by  step,  we  are 
reaching  a  position  whereon  we  may  survey  the 
field  of  past  history,  with  greatly  added  means 
to  correct  its  errors  and  supply  its  deficiencies 
To  write  this  properly  is  no  easy  task.  To  profit 
by  the  lessons  it  teaches,  would  seem,  from,  the 
perversity  of  human  nature,  a  far  more  difficult, 
and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  hopeless  acquisition. 

When  Dr.  Priestly  was  young,  he  preached 
that  old  age  was  the  happiest  period  of  life; 
and  when  he  was  himself  eighty,  he  wrote,  *'  I 
have  found  it  so.'^ 


Better  go  a  long  way  about,  than  fall  into 
a  ditch. 


 — —  ^  -A 

SELECTED.  i 

MUTUAL  HELP.  j 
"  HELPiNG  TOGETHER  BY  PRAYER."  ; 

Is  thy  cruse  of  comfort  wasting?  rise  and  share  ilj 
with  another,  \ 

And  through  all  the  years  of  famine,  it  shall  servd 
thee  and  thy  brother  : 

Love  Divine  will  fill  thy  storehouse,  or  thy  handful^ 
still  renew  ; 

Scanty  fare  for  one  will  often  make  a  royal  feast  fori! 
two. 

For  the  heart  grows  rich  in  giving  ;  all  its  wealth  is  i 
living  grain; 

Seeds  (which  mildew  in  the  garner)  scattered,  fill! 

with  gold  the  plain. 
Is  thy  burden  hard  and  heavy  ?    Do  thy  steps  drag  ( 

wearily  ?  - 
Help  to  bear  thy  brother's  burden;  God  will  bear - 

both  it  and  thee.  • 

Numb  and  weary  on  the  mountains,  wouldst  thou  i| 

sleep  amidst  the  snow  ? 
Chafe  and  frozen  from  beside  thee,  and  together  both 

shall  glow. 

Art  thou  stricken  in  life's  battle,  many  wounded 

round  thee  moan  ; 
Lavish  on  their  wounds  thy  balsams,  and  that  balm 

shall  heal  thine  own. 

Is  the  heart  a  well  left  endpty  ?    None  but  God  its 

void  can  fill ; 
Nothing  but  a  ceaseless  Fountain  can  its  ceaseless 

longings  still ; 
Is  the  heart  a  living  power?    Self-entwined  its 

strength  sinks  low  ; 
It  can  only  live  in  loving,  and  by  serving  love  will 

grow. 

BRIGHT  DAYS  IN  WINTER. 

J.  G.  WHITTIER. 

Bland  as  the  morning's  breath  of  June, 

The  southwest  breezes  play, 
And  through  its  haze,  the  winter  noon 

Seems  warm  as  summer's  day. 
The  snow-plumed  angel  of  the  North 

Has  dropped  his  icy  spear  ; 
Again  the  mossy  earth  looks  forth, 

Again  the  streams  gush  clear. 
The  fox  his  hill-side  den  forsakes.; 

The  muskrat  leaves  his  nook  ; 
The  blue-bird;  in  the  meadow  brakes, 

Is  singing  with  the  brook. 
"  Bear  up,  0  Mother  Nature  I"  cry 

Bird,  breeze,  and  streamlet  free  ; 
"  Our  winter  voices  prophesy 

Of  summer  days  to  thee." 
So  in  these  winters  of  the  soul, 

By  wintry  blasts  and  drear 
O'er  swept  from  Memory's  frozen  poles, 

Will  summer  days  appear. 
Reviving  hope  and  faith,  they  show 

The  soul  its  living  powers, 
And  how,  beneath  the  winter's  snow, 

Lie  germs  of  summer  flowers. 
The  Night  is  mother  of  the  Day ; 

The  Winter  of  the  Spring ; 
And  ever  upon  old  decay 

The  greenest  mosses  cling. 
Behind  the  cloud  the  starlight  Inrks, 

Through  showers  the  sunbeams  fall  ; 
For  God,  who  loveth  all  his  works, 

Has  left  his  hope  with  all. 
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PETROLEUM  AND  KINDRED  SUBSTANCES  NO.  III. 
BY  G.  F. 

In  the  preceding  essay  the  article  was  treated 
upon  in  its  liquid  form.  In  former  years,  the 
difierent  aspects  and  conditions,  under  which  it 
existed,  were  supposed  to  indicate  distinctive 
essentialities  j  and  by  most,  may  be  so  consid- 
ered at  the  present  day;  but  there  are  qualities 
which  indicate  a  sufficient  similarity  of  sub- 
stance to  warrant  an  identity  of  classification. 
The  fact  that  the  inflammable  gas  which  exhales 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  possesses  some  of  the  distinctive 
properties  of  that  which  is  manufactured  from 
coal  for  illuminating  purposes,  and  that  the 
constituent  elements  of  all  these  substances  are 
nearly  the  same,  being  composed  mostly  of 
carbon,  are  corroborative  evidences  of  their 
original  identity. 

A  portion  of  this  article  will  be  devoted  to 
the  description  of  the  substance  known  under 
the  name  of  pitch  or  asphaHum.  The  historian 
of  the  oil  region,  near  the  little  Kanawha  river 
in  Western  Virginia,  describes  a  large  deposit 
of  a  substance  so  nearly  resembling  coal,  as 
likely  to  be  mistaken  for  it,  by  merely  casual 
observers  :  he  terms  it  solidified  asphalt,  or 
crjstalized  petroleum, — says  it  is  unstratified 
and  slightly  resinous,  very  rich,  and  yields  by 
distillation  about  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  oil. 

Another  writer  from  California  narrates  the 
discovery  in  the  interior  of  that  State,  or  a 
neighboring  territory  of  a  deposit  of  pitch  or 
asphaltum  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground  spread 
over  an  area  of  ten  square  miles,  and  from  three 
to  ten  feet  deep ;  this  appears  lo  have  issued 
from  the  earth  at  a  period  sufficiently  remote  to 
have  become  entirely  solidified.  It  does  not 
appear  that  this  remarkable  deposit  has  been 
geologically  investigated  or  described,  unless  it 
is  comprised  in  the  report  of  Profepsor  Silliman, 
who  has  recently  examined  a  portion  of  the  oil- 
bearing  regions  of  California. 

An  interesting  article  in  the  "Friend  "  upon 
the  subject  of  petroleum  in  California  says.:  — 

Through  a  district  of  nearly  four  hundred 
miles  in  length,  and  several  miles  in  width, 
this  substance  has  been  found  in  many  places 
and  in  great  abundance.  *  *  *  Unlike  the 
territory  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  where  this 
article  is  now  so  largely  produced,  the  Cali- 
fornia region  shows  abundant  evidences  of  the 
presence  of  this  liquid  bitumen  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground;  and  large  areas  are  covered 
in  some  places  with  the  overflow  of  natural 
springs  of  petroleum." 

In  the  Island  of  Zante,  in  the  Mediterranean, 
is  a  fountain  of  liquid  bitumen,  supposed  to  have 
existed  from  an  early  period.  Stephen  Grellet 
visited  it  upon  his  return  from  his  religious 
travels  through  the  interior  and  southern  part 


of  Russia,  and  describes  it  as  emitting  a  sub- 
stance resembling  tar,  which  was  used  by  the 
inhabitants  as  a  substitute  for  that  article. 

But  the  most  remarkable  fountain  and  deposit 
of  asphaltum  known,  is  that  on  the  Island  of 
Trinidad  in  the  West  Indies.  Although  it  has 
been  long  known  to  geologists  by  representa- 
tion, and  frequent  brief  allusions  are  made  to  it 
in  geological  compilations,  very  few  appear  to 
have  visited  it,  and  their  knowledge  respecting 
it  is  apparently  restricted  and  very  indefinite. 

In  the  course  of  their  religious  visit  to  the 
West  India  Islands,  George  Truman  and  John 
Jackson  visited  Trinidad,  and  their  description 
of  this  great  natural  curiosity  may  be  sufficient- 
ly interesting  to  be  presented  here.  ^'This  lake 
of  pitch  is  situated  on  a  small  peninsula  jutting 
into  the  sea  about  two  miles,  and  is  elevated 
about  eighty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocekn : 
it  is  nearly  circular,  and  is  about  a  mile  and  a- 
ha!f  in  circumference.  The  road  which  leads 
to  the  lake,  for  nearly  a  mile,  is  composed  of 
the  asphaltum,  which  at  some  former  period 
has  run  down  upon  it.  That  at  the  side  of  the 
lake  is  perfectly  hard  and  cool.  We  rode  on  it 
the  distance  of  one  hundred  yards,  and  then, 
dismounting,  we  attempted  to  cross  the  lake  on 
foot.  *  *  *  By  a  circuitous  route  we  reached 
the  middle  of  the  lake ;  here  the  pitch  became 
softer,  until  at  last  it  is  seen  boiling  up  in  a 
liquid  state,  and  running  over.  *  *  *  ^j^g 
flow  of  asphaltum  from  this  lake  has  been  im- 
mense, the  whole  country  for  miles  around  be- 
ing covered  with  it."    *       *  * 

The  exudation  of  this  substance,  as  through 
a  tube,  at  an  elevation  of  eighty  feet  above  the 
ocean,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  supposed 
absence  of  coal  deposits  on  the  island,  is  calcu- 
lated to  discredit,  to  some  extent,  the  theory  of 
the  coal  origin  of  petroleum,  and  similar  sub- 
stances. 

Asphaltum  is  also  said  to  abound  in  great 
quantities  upon  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
there  are  indications,  that  at  a  future  period  that 
region  will  afford  a  vast  supply  of  petroleum, 
for  not  only  do  the  shores  and  water  of  that  sea 
give  evidence  of  its  presence,  but  the  river 
Jordan,  which  flows  into  it,  is  said  to  be  strong- 
ly effluviated  with  the  same  substance 

It  is  difficult  to  assign  a  cause  for  that  ter- 
rible conflagration  which  in  the  fifth  century 
swept  over  an  area  of  fourteen  hundred  square 
miles,  including  the  city  of  Antioche  and  de- 
stroyed nearly  a  quarter  of  million  of  people, 
except  by  supposing  that  it  was  occasioned  by  t'le 
eructation  naphtha  or  inflammable  gas,  from  vast 
accumulations  of  petroleum  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth;  and  that  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah and  the  cities  of  the  plains,"  were 
probably  destroyed  through  a  similar  agency. 

The  indications  herein  presented  and  others 
which  might  be  adduced,  favor  the  opinion 
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that  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  Mediter-  for  pardon  and  obtain  it  too.    Then  the  sor 


ranean  and  connecting  and  neighboring  seas, 
comprising  oil-bearing  regions,  which  in  copi- 
ousness of  supply  will  not  be  surpassed  by  our 
own  country. 

Now  that  public  attention  has  been  awakened 
to  the  discovery  and  development  of  this  sub- 
terranean treasure,  its  presence  will  doubtless 
be  detected  in  many  localities,  not  now  sus- 
pected. Nor  is  there  reason  to  doubt  that  be- 
neath the  ocean's  bed  the  supplies  of  this  sub- 
stance are  as  abundant  as  upon  the  land.  The 
captain  of  the  bark  Rolla,  reported  on  his  ar- 
rival in  port  a  few  years  ago,  having  in  a 
southerly  latitude,  sailed,  through  a  scum  of 
pitch  which  extended  several  miles,  and  emitted 
a  most  nauseatinp;  smell.    The  writer  in  the 


rows  of  sickness  do  but  untie  the  soul  from  its^ 
chain,  and  let  it  go  forth,  first  into  liberty  and| 
then  into  glory. — Jeremy  Taylor.  \ 


Friend before  quoted  says,  "Streams  of 
tuts  liquid  have  also  been  noticed  to  flow  up 
from  beneath  the  waters  of  the  ocean ;  and  op- 
posite to  the  northern  end  of  the  island  of  Santa 
Gruz,  a  spring  of  petroleum  boils  up  in  mid 
channel,  yielding  such  quantities  of  oil  that  it 
has  been  collected  by  passing  vessels,  as  it 
floated  upon  the  surface  of  the  water." 

Other  evidence  might  be  added,  of  the  great 
abounding  of  the  several  substances,  herein 
comprised  under  the  general  term  of  petroleum  ; 
but  sufficient,  perhaps,  has  been  said  to  show  the 
probability,  not  that  the  supply  is  likely  to  be 
exhausted,  but  rather  that  it  will  continue  to 
increase,  until  the  price  will  descend  so  low,  as 
barely  to  defray  the  expense  of  preparing  it  for 
market. 

It  would  therefore  appear,  that  the  present 
oil  region  speculation,  is  likely  to  eventuate  dis- 
astrously to  many,  whether  the  supply  should 
fail,  or  whether  it  should  prove  inexhaustible, 
for  if  the  supply  should  fail,  the  investment 
would  necessarily  be  lost,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  abundance  now  indicated  should 
be  permanently  realized,  the  proceeds  of  sales 
would  about  be  absorbed  by  the  expense  of  pre- 
paring it  for  consumption. 

One  object  of  these  essays  is  to  extend  a 
caution  to  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  engage 
in  these  extravagant  speculations,  or  to  expend 
their  earnings  in  the  purchase  of  stock  in  com- 
panies already  established,  q,x  'pretended  to  have 
been  established.  In  such  enterprises,  a  few 
individuals,  who  embark  in  what  may  be  called 
the  "flood  of  the  tide,"  frequently  realize  for- 
tunes ;  but  just  in  proportion  to  the  success  of 
the  few,  are  the  losses  and  disappointments  of 
the  many  who  constitute  the  losin 

(To  be  concluded.) 


When  a  good  man  dies, — one  that  hath  lived 
innocently, — then  the  joys  break  forth  through 
the  cloude  of  sickness,  and  the  conscience 
stands  upright,  and  confesses  the  glories  of  God, 

and  owns  bo  much  integrity,  that  it  can  hope .  bleached  or  printed  sometime  within  twelve 


From  "  The  Leisure  Hour." 
TRAVELLING  DICK. 

It  is  now  nearly  a  hundred  years  since  the  4 
summer  of  1763,  when  Master  Thomas  Coulter  ' 
came  home  on  a  holiday  visit  from  his  appren- 
ticeship in  Manchester.  Thomas's  father  was 
a  respectable  farmer,  and  lived  in  an  old- 
fashioned  farm-house  in  the  midst  of  his  own 
fields,  which  stretched  along  a  lone  hill-side, 
not  far  from  the  county-town  of  Lancaster. 
There  they  sowed  and  reaped,  baked  their  own 
bread,  brewed  their  own  ale,  had  Easter  feasts, 
harvest  homes,  and  merry  doings  at  Christmas. 
Besides  his  good  father  and  mother,  there  were 
two  brothers  and  two  sisters,  all  older  than 
Thomas,  some  half-dozen  of  servant  men  and 
maids,  who,  in  homely  fashion  of  those  times, 
worked  together  in  house  and  field,  and  sat 
down  together  at  the  same  table ;  yet  Thomas 
was  at  once  the  gentleman  and  traveller  of  the 
family. 

He  had  been  named  after  an  uncle  who  lived 
in  Manchester,  owned  what  were  then  called 
muslin-looms,  and  had  no  children.  Thomas 
was  generally  considered  a  clever  boy :  and  this 
well-to-do  uncle  had  taken  him  two  years  before 
as  an  apprentice,  to  learn  his  trade  of  musiin- 
weaving ;  but  it  was  believed  at  home,  that  if 
Thomas  behaved  well,  he  would  be  his  uncle's 
heir.  This  was  his  first  home-coming,  and  his 
fourteenth  birth-day  came  round  next  month ; 
but  the  two  years  of  living  in  a  large  town, 
seeing  shops  and  stage  coaches,  cotton-spinners 
and  people  whi>  came  from  London,  had  made 
a  great  man  of  Thomas,  not  only  in  his  own 
eyes,  but  in  those  of  the  whole  farm-house. 

Travelling  was  a  tedious  and  expensive  busi- 
ness at  the  time  of  our  story.  Goods  were 
carried  on  pack-horses,  country  people  rode  in 
wagons,  the  roads  were  bad  and  frequented  by 
highwaymen;  so  that  honest  families,  like  the 
Coulters,  never  went  many  miles  beyond  their 
parish- churjh;  and  though  Manchester  was  not 
then  as  large  as  one  of  its  suburbs  now,  a  boy 
who  had  lived  there  two  years  was  thought  to 
have  seen  the  world.  Besides,  Thomas  had 
seen  the  wcnderful  cotton  trade;  it  was  a  new 
thing  then  in  England.  The  good  people  of 
Lancashire  were  not  sure  that  the  cotton  did 
not  grow  on  the  sheep  they  had  in  America ; 
but  it  was  brought  in  ships  which  came  to 
Liverpool  every  half-year,  wind  and  tide  per- 
mitting ;  carried  up  to  Manchester  on  the  afore- 
said pack-horses,  spun  by  women  on  large,  old- 
fashioned  wheels,  woven  on  the  han'i-looms, 
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months,  and  all  articles  made  of  it  were  more 
Bostly  than  silk  is  in  our  day. 

Thomas  could  tell  them  how  the  cotton  grew; 
for  one  of  his  uncle's  men,  who  had  been  in 
the  West  Indies,  told  him  it  was  planted  and 
harvested  just  like  their  own  beans.  He  had 
mighty  tales,  too,  about  the  strong  arms  it  re 
quired  to  card  and  rove  the  wool,  when  it  came 
out  of  the  closely-packed  bags  after  the  long 
voyage ;  how  hard  it  was  to  spin  into  thread 
fine  enough  for  muslin,  and  how  his  uncle's 
looms  were  stopped  for  want  of  yarn;  by  which 
the  old  man  had  a  considerable  loss,  and  Tho- 
mas a  long  holiday. 

He  was  discoursing  on  those  subjects  one 
evening  when  work  was  done,  and  the  family 
sat  round  the  fire  in  their  best  kitchen,  which 
looked  so  bright  with  its  sanded  floor  and 
shelves  of  glittering  pewter.    Two  or  three  old 
neighbours  had  dropped  in  to  hear  Master 
Thomas's  news,  and  a  young  man  of  very  hum- 
ble pretensions,  who  went  about  the  country  as 
a  travelling  barber,  mending  wigs,  which  then 
formed  part  of  every  gentleman's  attire  and 
every  farmer's  Sunday  dress,  and  buying  hair 
to  make  new  ones  from  all  the  poor  girls  who 
could  be  induced  to  sell  it.    He  was  always 
welcome  at  the  farm-house  ;  for,  besides  being 
quiet  and  civil,  ready  to  repair  the  farmer's  wig, 
however  worn  with  time  and  service,  the  bar- 
ber brought  all  the  news  of  the  country,  and 
could  tell  how  markets  went  for  forty  miles 
round.    Now,  he  was  listening  to  Master  Tho- 
mas, like  the  rest,  and  none  of  them  seemed 
more  attentive;  but  when  the  family  and  neigh- 
bours, with  one  accord,  began  to  lament  the 
great  loss  which  Farmer  Coulter's  brother  must 
sustain  by  the  stopping  of  his  looms,  the  young 
barber,  who  was  known  through  all  Lanjsashire 
by  the  name  of    Travelling  Dick,"  said,  in  a 
hesitating  manner : — 

Master  Thomas,  I  have  been  often  thinking 
of  your  uncle's  inconvenience  for  want  of  yarn. 
They  can't  spin  it  fast  enough,  you  see,  and  his 
are  not  the  only  looms  brought  to  a  stand  by 
that :  there  is  not  a  master  weaver  in  Manches- 
ter, who  does  not  loose  hundreds  every  year  for 
want  of  yarn.  That's  what  keeps  cotton  goods 
dear;  yet  I  would  venture  to  say,  yarn  might 
be  made  fast  enough,  and  the  finest  muslins 
come  down  to  half-a-crown  or  so  a  yard,  if  a 
certain  machine  I  have  been  thinking  and  work- 
ing at  these  five  years,  were  only  set  a  spinning. 
But  it  takes  money.  Master  Thomas,  to  get  an 
an  engine  properly  made  and  put  in  working 
order.  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  can't  do  it  my- 
self; but  if  two  or  three  men  of  substance,  like 
your  uncle,  were  to  subscribe  a  certain  sum,  the 
thing  might  be  set  going,  and  they  would  get 
their  money  out  of  it  with  good  interest." 

The  family  thought  "  Travelling  Dick  "  must 
be  losing  his  senses  to  talk  in  that  fashion , 


but  he  was  too  deep  in  the  business  to  notice 
the  general  surprise.  Thomas  was  the  travelled 
man,  and  the  master  weaver's  probable  heir;  so 
he  moved  to  his  side,  took  out  of  his  pocket  a 
few  small  sticks,and  bobbins,  which  he  called 
the  model  of  his  machine,  set  them  up  on  the 
kitchen-table,  and  began  to  explain  how  the 
spinning  was  to  be  done. 

It  is  not  easy  for  a  boy  to  be  listened  to  by  a 
whole  farm-house,  without  getting  a  little  proud; 
and  pride  was  the  besetting  sin  of  Master  Tho- 
mas Coulter.  He  did  not  understand  one  of  the 
mechanical  principles  which  the  barber  laid 
down,  but  he  had  been  used  to  see  ^'  Travelling 
Dick"  carrying  about  a  bag  of  hair  or  mending 
old  wigs,  and  Master  Thomas  believed  that  was 
the  only  business  he  could  do.  The  bobbins 
and  sticks  amused  him  mightily.  How  he  would 
make  his  uncle  laugh  at  the  barber's  machine 
for  bringing  the  finest  muslin  down  to  half-a- 
crown  or  so.  There  was  a  knowing  wink  given 
to  his  brothers ;  they  would  take  it  out  of  Dick ; 
and  he  pretended  to  listen  attentively  for  some 
time,  till  the  barber  began  to  speak  of  driving 
his  engine  by  water  power,  like  a  corn-mill, 
when  Master  Thomas  burst  into  a  loud  laugh  of 
derision ;  his  brothers  followed  his  example  ; 
and  they  all  began  to  chalf  the  barber,  one  ad- 
vising him  to  take  a  farm  and  grow  cotton  on  it, 
and  another  to  make  himself  a  pair  of  wings  and 
fly  to  the  mooD.  The  poor  young  man  had  not 
expected  such  a  reception  for  his  invention, 
and  was  evidently  much  displeased. 

He  thrust  his  sticks  and  bobbins  back  into 
his  pocket,  would  not  be  persuaded  to  stay  for 
supper,  and  went  away  so  much  out  of  spirits^ 
that  Farmer  Coulter  was  vexed  with  his  clever 
son,  and  the  boys  were  told  they  must  not  talk 
of  the  machine  when  Dick  came  round  again. 

Twenty  years  is  a  long  skip,  but  it  will  pass 
with  all  that  live,  and  it  did  with  Thomas 
Coulter.  He  had  learned  his  uncle's  trade, 
behaved  well,  and  became  the  old  man's  heir. 
His  uncle  had  woven  out  the  web  of  life  and 
left  him  the  muslin-looms.  Travelling  Dick  " 
had  never  sought  his  patronage  after  that  even- 
ing in  the  best  kitchen,  but  the  barber's  ma- 
chine had  been  a  standing  joke  with  him  and 
his  acquaintances.  Thomas  had  other  things 
to  think  of  now.  He  was  a  man  of  thirty-four, 
with  a  wife  and  two  young  children  to  provide 
for.  His  rent  and  taxes  were  heavy,  bakers, 
butchers,  and  doctors  had  to  be  paid,  and  his 
looms  were  not  paying  him.  Newer  houses  in 
Manchester  could  undersell  his  muslins  and 
keep  them  out  of  the  market.  They  had  got 
up  the  new  spinning-frame  invented  by  that 
man  in  Nottingham,  whom  the  king  had  lately 
knighted,  and  people  called  Sir  Richard  Ark- 
wright.  Thomas  had  heard  of  the  wonders  it, 
could  do;  he  had  seen  it  spinning;  a  wonder- 
ous  engine  of  many  wheeia  and  spiadlea  it  was 
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all  turned  and  driven  by  one  great  water-wheel, 
yet  spinning  the  finest  yarn  in  astonishing 
quantities,  witho.ut  the  help  of  human  hands, 
except  to  supply  the  jaw  cotton  or  to  piece  a 
broken  thread. 

"  I  must  have  a  spinning-frame,"  said  Tho- 
mas "  cost  what  it  will;  there  is  no  getting  ou 
in  the  old  way ;  I  can't  command  more  than 
half  the  money  to  pay  for  one  just  now,  but  they 
say  Sir  Eiehard  is  a  liberal  man ;  perhaps  if  I 
went  to  Nottingham,  told  him  my  circumstances, 
and  oftered  him  proper  security,  he  would  let 
me  have  a  frame,  and  pay  him  for  it  when  I 
could." 

Thomas  did  go  to  Nottingham,  and  found  the 
great  inventor's  office,  beset  by  men  of  greater 
wealth  and  standing  than  himself,  but  all  in 
search  of  spinning-frames.  After  waiting  his 
turn,  he  was  admitted  to  the  room  where  the 
now  important  man  sat,  with  every  requisite  for 
business  round  him,  at  a  tabic  covered  with 
papers  and  plans,  and  assisted  by  two  clerks 
He  received  him  courteously,  but  as  a  stranger; 
yet  Thomas  had  seen  his  face  before,  and  stood 
almost  dumb  with  astonishment  and  shame  too. 
The  sticks  and  bobbins  set  up  on  the  kitchen- 
table,  had  a  meaning  in  them  which  he  did  not 
understand  twenty  years  ago;  for  Sir  Richard 
Arkwright,  the  inventor  of  the  spinning-frame, 
was  none  other  than  Travelling  Dick.  Need 
we  say  that  Thomas  returned  home  a  wiser  man 
than  he  left  it,  and  with  his  organ  of  self  esteem 
considerably  subdued. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  export  demand  for  Flour 
coQtinues  limited.  Sale  of  choice  superfine  at  ^9a 
10  ;  good  extraat  $10.50  ;  extra  family  at  11  50al2  50. 
The  sales  to  retailers  and  bakers  are  to  a  limited  ex- 
teat  within  the  range  of  these  figures.  Rye  Flour  is 
held  at  $8  lb,  and  Corn  Meal  at  $8  50  per  barrel, 
but  without  sales  of  either. 

Grain. — Offerings  of  Wheat  are  light  and  prices 
steady.  Pennsylvania  good  Red  at  $2  55a2  6U  ;  fair 
Pennsylvania  and  choice  Kentucky  White  $2  65a 
2  85.  Rye  at  $1  ll^al  72.  Corn,  Yellow,  at  $1  59|a 
1  60.  Oats  at  97  cents.  Barley  from  $1  80a2  00  for 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  and  Malt  at  from 
$2  15a2  35. 


RATES  OF  ADVEBTISING. 

A  Hmited  amount  of  advertiaiag  in  this  paper  will  be  done  at 
the  following  prices;  six  lines  or  less  (thia  size  type)  a  square: 

One  ineertion   60  cts. 

Two  insertions  $100 

For  every  additional  insertion   40  cts. 

For  every  additional  line  or  part  thereof   10  cts. 

Philada,  8th  mo.  27,  1864. 

SPRING  TERM   OF  CONCORDVILLE  SEMINARY,  on  the 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Central  P»,ailroad,  20  miles  west 
of  Philadelphia,  will  commence  3d  month  21,  1865,  and  continue 
Twelve  Weeks,  to  6th  month  9th.   For  P       uiars.  address 
Joseph  Shortlidge,  or  Audusa^s  C.  Norr13, 
2.4.  St.  325.  e.m.D.  Concordville,  Delaware  Co.,  Penn'a. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  ACADEMY,  at  Coateaville,  Choeter  Coun- 
ty Pa,   The  Spring  Term  of  this  Institutiou  will  commence 
»B  the  27th  of  Third  month,  and  continue  12  weeks. 

Price  for  this  Term,  $£0.  J.  K.  Taylor,  Principal 

2nio.  18, 12t.  416f.  X.  n. 


BOOKS  FOR  SALE  BY  THE  SUBSCRIBERS. 
"  Friends'  Miscellany,"  compiled  by  John  and  Isaac 

Comly,  (11  vols.)  $7 .Ml 

Journal  of  John  Comly,  (600  pages)  1.50i 

Conversations,  &c  ,  of  Thomas  Story   l.OOi 

Journal  and  works  of  John  Woolman,  carefully  collated 

and  prepared  by  John  Comly  1.00 

Hugh  Judge's  Journal  ■   70 

Memoirs:  Ann  Byrd,  Isaac  Martin,  and  Rufus  Hall,  each-  •  •  '26 
Charles  Comly,  Byberry,  Pa., 
or,  Emmor  Cumly,  No.  131, 
3mo.  12,  1864.— tf.         North  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Also,  "History  of  Delaware  County,  Penna.,"  containing  in 
teresting  accounts  of  early  Friends,  and  the  settlement  of 
Friends'  Meetings;  and  other  valuable  statistics,  with  numerous 
engravings:  By  George  Smith,  M.  D.,  580  pages;  price  $3.00. 

"  Sister  Ruth's  Stories  for  the  Young."  "  75. 

The  Works  of  Isaac  Pennington,  4  vols.  *'  $5.00 

Foulke's  Almanac  for  1865,  large  and  pocket  size;  and  variona 
books  belonging  to  "  The  Book  Association  of  Friends." 

llmo.  19.  EMMoa  Comlt. 


THE  Undersigned  informs  his  Friends,  that  he  has  taken  the 
STORE,  No.  107  North  4th  Street,  above"  Arch,  where  he  will 
keep  a  good  assortment  of  CLOTHS,  CASSIMERES  &  VESTING!?, 
which  he  will  make  to  order,  and  in  good  style,,  at  reaeonabl* 
prices;  particular  attention  given  to  Friends'  clothing. 
2d  mo.  18, 1865.  13t.  513.  F.  i.  V.  P.  Wm.  Hawkins. 


ERCILDOUN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— This  Institu. 
tion,  which  is  located  in  a  healthy  and  beautiful  section  of 
Chester  County,  Pa.,  three  miles  south  of  Coatesville,  on  the 
Penna.  R.  R.,  will  commence  its  Spring  and  Summer  term  on  the 
27  th  of  Second  month,  next. 

The  range  of  study  includes  a  complete  education.  The 
Ancient  and  Modern  Languages  are  taught  without  extra  charge. 
Terms,  $80  per  session  of  twenty  weeks.  For  circulars  addrew 
ttie  principal,  Richari>  Darlington,  Jr. 

Ercildoun  Boarding  School,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Imo  14, 1865.— St.  3.  4,  x.  f.  u. 


STOKES  &  FOULKE,  MERCHANT  TAILORS,  No.  516  Arch  St- 
have  on  hand  a  good  assortment  of  CLOTHS,  CASSIMERES« 
and  VESTINGS,  and  are  prepai-ed  to  have  the  same  made  up  to 
order  in  good  style  and  at  moderate  prices. 
Particular  attention  given  to  making  Friends'  Clothing. 
10  mo.  1— 23t.  3,  4, 1865. 


EELLEVUE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE— A  Boarding  School  tea. 
Girls.  This  institution,  healthfully  and  beautifully  located 
about  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  on  the  northern  limits  of 
Attleboro',  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  will  open  its  wint£r  term 
on  the  first  day  of  Tenth  month,  1864,  (10th  mo.  1st,  1864),  The 
course  of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a  complete  En- 
glish, Classical  and  Mathemaiical  education.  Superior  fa4;ilitiea 
afforded  for  the  acquisition  of  the  French  language. 

For  terms  of  admission  and  other  particulars,  see  Circular, 
which  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Principals,  Attleboro' 
P.  0.,  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 

Israel  J.  Grahame, 
Jane  P.  Grahame, 
827—6  mo8.  Principals. 


WM.  HEACOCK,  General  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North 
Ninth  Street. — A  general  assortment  of  ready-made  CoflSns, 
and  every  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  "Fair  Hill"  Burial 
Ground, — Funerals,  and  all  other  business  connected  with  the 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 
7  th  mo.  30.— ly.  p.wx.nz. 


tpRIENDS'  ALMANACKS,  FOR  1865,  Calculated  by  Br.  Jos. 
'  FooLKE,  now  ready.   Either  the  Large,  or  the  Pocket  Alman- 
ack sent  per  mail  free,  on  receipt  of  15  cents. 

By  T.  Ellwood  Zell,  Publisher, 
12mo.  24,— 8t.  Nos.  17  &  19  South  6th  St.,  Phila. 


TRUMAN  &  SHAW,  Hardware  Dealers,  No.  S35  (Eight  Thirty- 
Five)  Market  Street,  below  Ninth,  invite  an  examination  of 
their  stock  of  Housekeeping  and  Building  Hardware,  Tools  and 
Cutlery.  Its  variety  will  be  constantly  increased  by  the  addition 
of'new  and  improved  articles.  Clothes-wringers,  of  several  pat- 
terns, f)r  sale.  Printed  Catalogues  of  our  Goods,  combined  with 
many  useful  recipes,  and  other  information,  furnished  on  appli 
eation.         llmo.  12,  1864.— 17t.  3.4. 


Printed  by  MERRIHEW  &  SON, 

Booh,  Pamphlet  and  general  Job  Printers,  243  Arch  St. 
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